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Current 
LABOUR  CONDITIONS 

Summary  of  the  latest  employment  and 
labour  information  available  v/hen  the 
Labour  Gazette  went  to  press.  (January  14) 

By  Economics  and  Research  Branch, 
Department  of  Labour 


IN  recent  months  the  customary  unemployment  arising  from  the  slackening 
of  outside  work  has  been  aggravated  by  a  continued  decline  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  some  consumer  goods.  The  number  involved  in  non-seasonal  lay-offs 
in  November  was  more  than  5,000  for  the  second  successive  month,  with  the 
textile,  clothing  and  electrical  apparatus  industries  accounting  for  half  of  the 
total.  _  Material  shortages  were  the  cause  of  a  few  lay-offs,  but  the  great 
majority  were  the  result  of  high  inventories  and  reduced  consumer  buying, 
accentuated  in  some  lines  by  increased  imports. 

Lower  levels  of  production  in  some  industries  have  been  reflected  in  a 
substantially  greater  volume  of  short-time  work  this  fall  than  at  any  time 
during  the  past  two  years.  Since  July,  the  number  of  workers  claiming  short- 
time  unemployment  insurance  benefits  increased  at  the  rate  of  5,000  a  month, 
reaching  a  total  of  33,200  at  the  end  of  November.  The  latest  labour  force 
estimates  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  show  that  at  the  beginning  of 
November  there  were  303,000  persons  working  15-34  hours  per  week,  an 
increase  of  80,000  over  the  estimate  for  a  year  earlier. 

While  the  current  employment  situation  differs  considerably  froan  that  of 
last  year,  there  are  many  similar  features.  The  end  of  the  active  period  in 
agriculture,  transportation,  construction  and  related  industries  saw  the  usual 
150,000  workers  withdraw  from  the  labour  force  for  the  winter.  Another 
50,000  moved  into  pulp  cutting  camps,  establishing  a  record  level  of  woods 
employment.  Contrary  to  last  year,  however,  the  supply  of  labour  for  winter 
activities  w’as  more  than  adequate  this  year  and  many  of  the  workers  released 
from  seasonal  jobs  remained  out  ot  work. 

Following  the  trend  that  was  established  in  September,  the  number  of  job 
applications  registered  with  the  National  Employment  Service  in  December 
continued  above  year  earlier  totals.  On  December  27,  there  were  266,600 
applications,  an  increase  of  40,000  over  December  28,  1950.  Three  out  of 
every  four  registered  for  full-time  employment  were  drawing  unemployment 
insurance  benefits. 

There  has  been  considerable  variation  in  the  effect  of  these  developments 
between  the  various  regions.  The  impact  of  lay-offs  and  short-time  has  been 
heaviest  in  the  central  provinces,  particularly  in  areas  such  as  Windsor, 
Kitchener,  London,  Cornwall,  Drummondville  and  Granby,  where  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  textiles,  leather  or  consumer  durables  is  the  dominant  activity.  In 
other  regions,  and  in  many  centres  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  the  steadily 
increasing  production  on  government  defence  contracts,  industrial  develop- 
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ment  or  military  construction  has  moderated  the  seasonal  increase  in  unem¬ 
ployment.  The  following  table  summarizes  the  recent  changes  in  labour 
conditions; — 


Areas  of 

December  15 

December  1 

November  1 

Substantial  labour  surplus.  .  .  . 

5 

1 

— 

Moderate  labour  surplus . 

20 

13 

3 

Slight  labour  surplus . 

83 

75 

38 

Balanced  labour  market . 

70 

87 

121 

Marked  labour  shortage . 

■ — ■ 

2 

16 

The  shifts  between  groupings  show  clearly  the  impact  of  seasonal  forces 
superimposed  on  a  reduced  level  of  consumer  durable  and  semi-durable 
manufacturing  employment.  At  the  same  time,  the  position  at  the  middle  of 
December  emnhasizes  the  continued  strength  of  other  activities.  There  were 
but  five  areas’  with  substantial  labour  surpluses  (areas  in  which  the  ratio  of 
job  applications  with  NES  to  the  estimated  number  of  wage  and  salary 
workers  exceeds  15  per  cent),  while  in  two-fifths  of  the  total  number  of  areas, 
labour  demand  and  supply  were  in  approximate  balance  (where  the  same  ratio 
is  less  than  5  per  cent).  Toronto  and  Montreal  remained  in  the  latter 
category  despite  extensi^'e  lay-offs  in  the  last  two  months. 

The  substantial  amount  of  seasonal  and  non-seasonal  unemidoyment  tends 
to  overshadow  the  steady  employment  expansion  resulting  from  the  growing 
’S'olume  of  production  for  export  and  defence.  An  average  monthly  intake  of 
2,000  workers  during  the  past  year  in  the  aircraft,  shipbuilding  and  railway 
rolling  stock  manufacturing  industries  produced  a  slight  increase  in  the  trans¬ 
portation  equipment  group  as  a  whole  since  mid-summer,  in  spite  of  the  h'eavy 
lay-offs  in  automobile  and  parts  manufacturing.  Although  many  firms  in  the 
iron  and  steel  industry  have  been  affected  by  the  drop  in  the  production  of 
domestic  civilian  goods,  the  impetus  given  by  defence  spending  has  been 
sufficient  to  cause  a  steady  growth  of  employment  in  the  group.  A  large  part 
of  defence  expenditure  is  going  into  the  electrical  apparatus  industry,  in  which 
recent  lay-offs  have  been  heavily  concentrated.  The  electronics  program, 
involving  $560  million  over  a  three-year  period,  has  been  cleveloping  relatively 
i  slowly;  consequently,  the  full  impact  on  the  industry  has  yet  to  be  felt. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  areas  of  labour  surplus  will  become  more 
numerous  in  the  coming  months,  since  seasonal  unemployment  generally  rises 
until  February.  Despite  the  defence  program,  the  rapidity  of  recovery  in  the 
spring  depends  very  largely  on  the  liquidation  of  abnormally  large  inventories 
of  consumer  durable  and  semi-durable  goods.  In  this,  current  cut-backs  in 
production  appear  to  be  having  some  effect.  The  value  of  manufacturers 
inventories  of  consumer  goods,  which  rose  by  about  one-third  during  the  spring 
and  summer,  increased  by  less  than  one  per  cent  during  October,  while  the 
dollar  value  of  shipments  continued  to  rise.  This  levelling-off  process  may 
indicate  that  further  lay-offs  will  not  be  necessary.  At  the  same  time,  the 
high  level  of  farm  and  labour  income,  combined  with  the  rising  trend  of 
personal  savings  indicates  the  possibility  of  a  strengthening  in  consumer 
demand,  which  would  be  reflected  in  greater  employment  as  retail  and  manu¬ 
facturers’  stocks  need  to  be  replenished. 

The  possibility  of  a  greater  volume  of  buying  is  further  strengthened  by 
recent  relaxations  of  consumer  credit  regulations.  The  most  important  change 
is  in  the  time  allowed  to  pay  for  goods  purchased  under  an  instalment  plan, 
which  has  been  extended  from  twelve  to  eighteen  months.  This  change  may 
stimulate  the  sale  of  such  goods  as  motor  cars,  washing  machines,  refrig¬ 
erators,  other  electrical  appliances  and  furniture. 
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CURRENT  LABOUR  STATISTICS 

(Latest  available  statistics  as  of  January  10,  1952) 


Percentage  change  from 

Principal  Items 

Date 

Amount 

Previous 

Month 

Same  Date 
Pi-evious 
Year 

Manpower — 

Total  civilian  labour  force  (a) . 

Nov.  3 

5,210,000 

— 

— 

Persons  with  jobs  (a) . 

Nov.  3 

5,110,000 

— 

— 

Persons  without  jobs  and  seeking  work  (a) . 

Nov.  3 

100,000 

— 

— 

Registered  for  work,  N.E.S. — 

Atlantic  Region . 

Dec.  27 

27,293 

-h31-3 

-  3-0 

Quebec  Region . 

Deo.  27 

79,. 564 

-h40-8 

+  11-9 

Ontario  Region . 

Dec.  27 

84,956 

+  16-5 

+  60-6 

Prairie  Region . 

Dec.  27 

34,876 

+28-8 

-  7-5 

Pacific  Region . 

Dec.  27 

39,892 

+.30-0 

+  7-7 

Total,  All  Regions . 

Dec.  27 

2 66,. 581 

+28-2 

+  17-5 

Ordinary  claims  for 

Unemployment  Insurance  Benefit . 

Dec.  1 

1,53,651 

+.54-0 

+23-1 

Amount  of  benefit  payments . 

Nov. 

$5,107,466 

+30-9 

+22-1 

Index  of  employment  (1939  =  100) . 

Nov.  1 

186-2 

-  0-2 

+  4-5 

Immigration . 

Sept. 

13,228 

-23-3 

+  1.39-4(1)) 

Industrial  Relations — 

Strikes  and  lockouts — days  lost . 

Dec. 

117,045 

-37-1  (b) 

No.  of  workers  involved . 

Dec. 

12,587 

— 

-54-6  (b) 

No.  of  strikes . 

Dec. 

19 

- - 

+46-0  (b) 

Earnings  and  Income — 

Average  weekly  wages  and  salaries . 

Nov.  1 

.$51.97 

+  0-7 

+  12-3 

Average  hourly  earnings  (mfg.) . 

Nov.  1 

$1.24 

+  1-3 

+  16-1 

Average  hours  worked  per  week  (mfg. ) . 

Nov.  1 

41-8 

+  0-2 

-  2-8 

Average  weekly  earnings  (mfg.) . 

Nov.  1 

$51.62 

+  M 

+  12-8 

Cost-of-living  index  (av.  1935-39  =  100) . 

Dec.  1 

191  •) 

0-0 

+  11-7 

Real  weekly  earnings  (mfg.  av.  1946  =  100) . 

Nov.  1 

111-7 

+  0-6 

+  0-7 

Total  labour  income . 

Sept. 

.$848,000,000 

+  1-8 

+  16-5 

Industrial  Production — 

Total  (Av.  1935-39  =  100) . 

Oc.tober 

212-6 

+  2-1 

+  0-9 

Manufacturing . 

October 

219-4 

+  2-5 

-  1-0 

Non-durables . 

October 

195-8 

-j-  3  ■  2 

-  0-8 

Durables .  . 

October 

2.59-9 

+  1-6 

-  1-4 

Trade— 

Retail  trade . 

October 

$902,400,000 

+  1-3 

+  13-5 

Exports . 

Nov. 

$379,  .500, 000 

+  2-3 

+  29-7 

Imports . 

Nov. 

$326,600,000 

-  .5-1 

-  0-4 

(a)  Estimated  on  basis  of  sample  labour  force  survey.  Only  those  who  did  not  do  any  work  in  the 
survey  week  are  here  classified  as  persons  without  jobs. 

(b)  These  percentages  compare  the  cumulative  total  to  date  from  first  of  current  year  with  total  lor 
same  period  previous  year. 

Data  in  this  table  are  preliminary  figures  firorn  regular  reports  compiled  by  various  government  agencies, 
including  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Commission,  the  Immigration 
Branch,  Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration,  and  the  Economics  and  Research  Branch,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labour.  Detailed  information  can  be  found  in  the  statistical  appendix  of  the  Labour  Gazelle. 
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New  Yearns  Messages 


The  Honourable 
Milton  F.  Gregg 
Minister  of  Labour 


On  the  eve  of  another  New  Year,  as  I  extend  greetings  to  the  working 
people  of  Canada,  I  am  sure  that  all  in  this  nation  would  wish  to  join  in 
offering  our  best  wishes  to  those  of  our  fellow  Canadians  who  are  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  working  to  sustain  peace.  I  am  sure  also  that  all  Canada 
joins  in  extending  a  verj''  special  greeting  to  their  loved  ones  here  at  home. 

While  thousands  have  known  the  joy  of  reunion  this  year,  many  other 
thousands  have  learned  wdiat  it  means  to  keep  the  spirit  of  Christmas  bright 
with  only  a  picture  or  an  airmail  letter  tO'  fill  the  gap  in  the  family  circle.  It 
should  be  some  comfort  at  least  to  them  to  know  that  their  fellow  Canadians 
understand  and  appreciate  the  extent  of  their  sacrifice  on  behalf  of  world 
peace. 

It  is  usual  at  this  time  for  the  Minister  of  Labour  to  take  a  look  at  how 
Canada’s  working  force  has  fared  wdthin  the  economic  setting  of  the  year  just 
past.  However,  no  one  can  look  back  over  the  Canadian  story  in  1951  without 
being  conscious  of  one  entry  in  the  records,  standing  out  above  all  others — 
the  contribution  by  Canadians  to  the  fight  for  peace  in  Korea.  Over  the  whole 
otherwise  generally  happy  and  prosperous  Canadian  scene  in  1951  hangs  a 
picture  of  a  young  man  in  mud-stained  battledress  peering  out  from  a  wind¬ 
swept  slit  trench.  Surely  he  must  be  nominated  the  outstanding  Canadian 
in  1951. 
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In  addition  to  those  efforts  and  to  the 
added  task  of  helping  to  strengthen  the 
peace  ramparts  of  Europe,  1951  saw  Canada 
making  great  strides  in  building  the  broad 
outline  of  her  defences,  both  immediate  and 
long-range,  while  at  the  same  time  keeping 
healthy  her  normal  economy  and  proceed¬ 
ing  with  developments  of  great  importance 
to  the  future  of  all  of  us  either  for  peace 
or  for  any  further  emergency. 

The  addition  of  a  broad  program  of 
defence  production  to  the  structure  of  a 
normal  peacetime  economy  resulted  in  a 
level  of  activitj'  never  before  equalled  in 
this  countiy’s  historv  even  during  World 
War  II. 

The  j^ear  saw  the  establishment  of  large 
defence  industries  together  with  a  substan¬ 
tial  increase  in  the  strength  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  There  has  been  an  increasing  flow 
of  goods  from  basic  industries  to  meet  the 
strong  domestic  and  export  demands,  a 
surge  of  mineral,  forest  and  water-power 
development,  and  a  record  volume  of 
construction. 

During  the  summer  of  1951  there  were 
about  5,350,000  Canadians  at  work,  more 
than  a  million  more  than  were  employed 
in  1939. 

For  the  Canadian  worker,  1951  was  on 
the  whole  a  very  good  year,  but  in  some 
ways  a  paradoxical  one.  Employmrent  and 
wages  were  never  higher  but  at  the  same 
time  consumer  prices  rose  and  small  pockets 
of  unemployment  were  produced  by'  the 
shifts  in  labour  demand  which  took  place 
during  the  year.  In  general,  however, 
supply  and  demand  were  fairly  well  in 
balance  and  shortages  of  certain  workers 
did  not  turn  out  to  be  as  severe  as  had 
been  anticipated. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  feature  of 
1951  labour  market  was  the  shift  of  labour 
into  areas  where  re.sources  development 
projects  were  under  way.  New  townsites 
and  industries  have  grown  up  as  a  result  of 
these  projects,  mam'  of  them  in  remote 
and  unsettled  regions.  There  was  a  steady 
movement  of  workers  to  such  areas  as  the 
aluminum  project  in  British  Columbia,  the 
construction  of  a  365-mile  railway  and 
terminal  facilities  to  transport  iron-ore  from 
Ungava,  and  the  growing  Alberta  oil  and 
chemical  industries. 

This  resources  development  program  has 
so  captured  the  public  imagination  that 
it  has,  to  some  extent,  obscured  the  expan¬ 
sion  which  has  been  going  on  steadily  in 
our  manufacturing  centres.  In  the  past 
year  alone,  manufacturing  firms  have 
added  65,000  employees  to  their  staffs  and 


now  pro\ide  work  for  some  1,100,000 
wage-earners  and  salaried  employees. 
Many  new  plants  and  plant  expansions 
were  completed  or  were  in  the  process 
of  construction  in  1951,  and  these  by 
September  had  created  an  estimated  15,000 
new  jobs,  in  addition  to  the  construction 
employment  they  provided. 

A  large  part  of  the  increase  in  manu¬ 
facturing  employment  in  1951  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  growth  of  defence  and 
defence-supporting  industries.  Defence 
expenditures  have  put  the  greatest  emphasis 
on  the  production  of  aircraft,  ships,  and 
electronic  equipment,  together  with  the 
construction  of  airfields,  radar  station,s  and 
coastal  installations.  In  contrast  to  the  last 
war,  when  only  air-frames  were  built  here, 
the  plant  and  labour  force  are  now  being 
assembled  to  produce  both  engines  and 
frames,  for  jet  and  piston-type  planes. 
Late  in  1951,  more  than  20,000  were 
employed  in  the  industry^  and  the  working 
force  was  being  steadily  expanded.  In 
shipbuilding  and  ship  repair  work,  a  large 
part  of  which  is  for  defence  purposes,  some 
17,500  Canadians  were  engaged.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  electronics,  the  third  major 
phase  of  the  defence  production  effort,  has 
taken  up  much  of  the  employment  slack 
left  by'  a  falling-off  in  household  appliance 
production.  In  addition,  the  requirements 
of  defence  plants  provided  a  stimulus 
throughout  the  whole  manufacturing 
industry. 

Although  the  volume  of  residential  con¬ 
struction  was  down  in  1951,  industrial  and 
engineering  work  increased,  so  that  at  the 
]ieak  of  construction  activity  this  past 
summer,  some  400,000  were  engaged  in  this 
work — an  all-time  high  for  the  industry. 

With  a  strong  world-wide  demand  for 
pulp,  paper,  and  lumber  products,  logging- 
operators  were  operating  at  a  high  level 
throughout  most  of  1951.  In  spite  of  the 
difficulty  of  working  in  the  woods  in  the 
spring  and  summer,  an  unusual  amount  of 
year-round  cutting  was  carried  on.  Since 
much  of  this  work  is  in  isolated  areas  and 
labour  turnover  is  heavy,  it  is  difficult  to 
state  precisely  how  many  were  employed 
in  logging  in  the  East.  It  is  probable, 
however,  the  woods  labour  force  was  in¬ 
creased  by'  as  much  as  50  per  cent  on  the 
average  during  the  y'ear.  In  British 
Columbia,  heavy  employment  losses  were 
suffered  by  loggers  due  to  drought  condi¬ 
tions  which  caused  almo.st  complete  closure 
of  the  woods  from  June  to  September.  The 
larger  part  of  the  15,000  loggers  in  that 
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Percy  R.  Beiigoiigh,  Trades  and  Labour  Congress  of  Canada 


On  behalf  of  the  great  Canadian  family  of  men  and 
women  affiliated  to  The  Trades  and  Labour  Congress 
of  Canada  it  is  a  pleasure  to  extend  to  all  that  read 
or  listen  to  our  New  Year’s  Greetings.  We,  in  all 
sincerity,  extend  to  you  our  best  wishes  for  health, 
happine,ss  and  better  buying  dollars  in  the  coming  year. 

The  officers  and  members  affiliated  to  this  congress 
from  Vancouver  Island  to  Newfoundland  fully  realize 
that  good  wishes  need  to  be  supplemented  with  good 
deeds,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  the  working  people 
of  Canada  will  be  only  too  pleased  to  do  their  part 
by  co-operating  with  governments  and  industry  to  make 
1952  a  more  productive  and  happier  year.  Co-operation, 
I  would  remind  you,  however,  is  not  a  one-way  street. 


Many  improvements  have  to  be  made  in 
Canada  if  happiness  is  to  be  the  lot  of  our 
people.  During  the  month  of  December  a 
serious  increase  occurred  in  unemployment. 
People  without  gainful  employment  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  be  happy.  They 
certainly  cannot  be  considered  as  pros¬ 
perous  with  the  cost  of  living  at  current 
heights. 

A  regrettable  part  of  this  current  high 
level  of  unemployment  is  that  it  is  not 
all  due  to  seasonal  lay-offs.  While  the 
problem  of  seasonal  unemployment  has  still 
to  be  faced  and  brought  under  control,  the 
fact  is  that  many  thousands  of  Canadians 
are  out  of  work  because  of  a  reduction  in 
general  business  activity. 

Sales  are  falling ;  fewer  purchases  are 
being  made  of  clothing,  hardware,  furniture, 
electrical  appliances,  rubber  and  leather 
footwear,  automobiles  and  many  other  lines. 
As  a  result  many  workers  are  losing  their 
jobs  and  we  can  expect  to  see  many  more 
follow  into  involuntary  unemployment. 

Two  factors  have  contributed  to  the 
intensification  of  this  serious  situation : 
restrictions  on  credit  buying  and  the  whole¬ 
sale  importation  of  goods  from  other 
countries  to  the  detriment  of  Canadian 
business  and  its  employees.  One  would 
imagine  that  this  would  be  recognized  by 
our  Government  and  be  sufficient  to  create 
a  desire  in  them  to  seek  co-operation  and 
planning  as  between  government  depart¬ 
ments,  Industry  and  Labour;  instead  of 
just  drifting  along  haphazardly  into  con¬ 
fusion,  causing  misery  for  an  increasing 
number  of  people. 

Such  recognition  of  the  real  factors  at 
work  and  such  desire  for  a  correction  of 
the  trend  of  affairs  is  lacking  in  government 
circles  as  is  so  well  borne  out  by  the  fact 
that  one  department  of  government  is 
busily  bringing  in  new  immigrants  to  look 


for  work  where  there  isn’t  an3a  To  say  the 
least,  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  is  becoming  very  hard  to 
explain  to  those  of  our  people  who  have 
become  themselves  a  new  group  of  dis¬ 
placed  persons. 

In  fairness  to  all  of  those  seeking  to 
enter  Canada  and  to  those  already  here, 
and  in  the  best  interests  of  those  thousands 
of  Canadians  now*  unemployed,  we  should 
cease  to  allow  any  further  immigration 
during  the  wunter  and  off-season  months. 
The  time  between  now  and  when  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  return  could  be  used 
very  well  in  planning  a  balanced  immigra¬ 
tion  policj"  whereby  new  immigrants  could 
be  encouraged  to  come  to  Canada  in  con¬ 
formity  with  national  development  needs 
and  employment  opportunities. 

None  can  deny  that  the  needs  and 
possibilities  for  development  are  well  nigh 
unlimited  in  this  great  and  marvellous 
country.  Canada  needs  a  far  larger  popu¬ 
lation  to  assist  in  its  development,  to  aid 
in  its  protection,  and  to  provide  a  wdder 
and  more  adequate  home  market;  but 
immigration  schemes  that  add  only  to 
existing  unemployment  and  encourage  the 
spread  of  miserj'  are  not  conducive  to  the 
making  of  good  citizens  nor  to  the  proper 
expansion  of  the  country. 

Teamwork  by  Government,  Agriculture, 
Industry  and  Labour  on  this  matter  could 
lead  to  greater  stability  and  bring  pros¬ 
perity  to  many  more  of  the  people;  to 
those  alreadj^  here  as  well  as  to  those  now 
waiting  in  other  countries  for  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  new  homes  in  Canada — 
people  w’hose  services  w'e  greatly  need. 

It  is  deeds  like  these  that  w'ould  greatly 
strengthen  our  good  wishes  and  make  for 
greater  certainty  of  a  happy  and  prosperous 
1952. 
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A.  R.  Mosher,  Canadian  Congress  of  Labour 


A\  e  are  coming  to  the  end  of  a  year  which  may  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  histoiy  as  one  in  which  there 
were  few  significant  events,  but  in  which  there  was  a 
general  feeling  of  fear  and  frustration  in  the  minds  of 
millions  of  men.  The  war  in  Korea  has  dragged  on,  in 
spite  of  peace  negotiations  which  alternate  between 
w'hat  looks  like  progress  and  a  stalemate  which  the 
Communist  forces  use  to  build  up  their  fighting  strength. 
Obviously  the  Chinese  puppets  are  being  controlled  by 
Moscow,  and  Russia  is  supplying  munitions  and  equip¬ 
ment,  and  quite  likely  members  of  their  own  armed 
services,  who  are  getting  \-aluable  training  for  a  war 
which  at  times  seems  inevitable. 

The  only  source  of  satisfaction  in  this  situation  is  that 
the  United  Nations  is  fighting  aggression  as  a  unit,  even 
though  a  considerable  number  of  nations  have  not  even 
furnished  token  forces.  The  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  and  other  bodies  have 
been  repeatedly  bogged  down  by  the  unrea¬ 
sonable  attitude  of  Soviet  Russia  and  her 
satellites,  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  much 
ground  for  a  favourable  outlook  on  the 
immediate  future  at  least. 

However,  hope  springs  eternal,  and  it  is 
perhaps  only  for  this  reason  that  mankind 
holds  to  its  ideals  and  aspirations,  still 
believing  in  progress  onward  and  upward. 

In  the  long  run,  humanity  is  undoubtedly 
right,  because  in  many  respects  life  on  this 
planet  is  more  pleasant  for  more  people 
than  ever  before,  and  in  many  fields  of 
effort  there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  proof 
that  the  present  is  better  than  the  past, 
and  some  justification  at  least  for  believing 
that  the  future  will  be  still  better  than  the 
present. 

The  organized  workers,  for  example,  in 
the  industrialized  nations  of  the  world,  have 
seen  great  increases  in  production  acconv 
panied  by  better  wages  and  .shorter  hours 
of  work.  They  have  been  able  to  obtain 
some  measure  of  justice  and  security  in 
their  dealings  with  employers,  and  they 
have  promoted  social  legi.slation  in  many 
countries,  which  has  very  greatly  improved 
the  lot  of  great  masses  of  the  common 
people.  No  single  group  in  the  community 
is  entitled  to  the  sole  credit  for  the  great 


advances  which  have  been  made  in  the 
productive  capacity  of  industry  and  agri¬ 
culture,  and  the  more  profitable  exploitation 
of  natural  resources.  Inventore,  technicians, 
executives  in  all  the  various  branches  of 
industry  and  finance,  have  co-operated  with 
Labour  to  give  us  higher  standards  of  living 
than  have  ever  been  enjoyed  in  the  past 
by  so  many  people. 

It  is  most  regrettable  that,  instead  of 
being  able  to  devote  all  our  attention  to 
the  enhancement  of  life,  materially  and  in 
every  other  way,  so  much  of  our  effort  and 
substance  must  be  wasted  for  purposes  of 
defence  or  in  actual  conflict.  This  world 
could  be  made  a  very  pleasant  place  in 
which  to  live  if  we  could  learn  to  live 
together  in  understanding  and  goodwill. 
This,  after  all,  is  the  message  of  Christmas, 
and  the  fact  that  it  still  warms  our  hearts 
and  quickens  our  imagination  at  this  season 
of  the  year  is  the  best  augury  of  a  better 
world  for  future  generations. 

There  is  still  much  to  be  done,  and 
everyone  of  us  must  accept  his  share  of 
responsibility  for  whatever  contribution  he 
can  make  to  human  welfare,  but  the  main 
thing,  as  we  look  into  the  New  Year,  is 
that  we  still  may  feel  that  we  are  buoyed 
by  hope,  and  by  the  visible  evidence  all 
about  us  that  progress  is  still  possible,  and 
a  better  world  is  in  the  making. 
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Gerard  Pieard,  Canadian  and  Catholic  Confederation  of 
Labour 


In  this  Christmas  season  the  wishes  of  the  CCCL  go 
out  in  the  first  place  to  all  workers  and  their  families. 
On  behalf  of  the  movement  I  wish  them  all  a  very 
Merry  Christmas  and  a  bright  and  happy  New  heai. 

More  especially  I  wish  a  fruitful  year’s  work  for  our 
militant  w'orkers  and  all  our  members,  and  continued 
progress  for  the  movement  and  for  the  working  class 
as  a  w'hole.  The  same  washes  are  also  intended  for  the 
members  and  militant  workers  of  Canada’s  other  tratle- 
union  organizations. 

The  best  wishes  of  the  CCCL  also  go  out  to  the 
religious  and  civil  authorities. 

May  the  efforts  of  all  bring  about  the  establishment 
of  a  spirit  of  justice,  co-operation  and  peace,  not  only 
among  Canadians,  but  also  among  all  men  of  good  will 
the  world  over. 


(Concluded  jrom  page  7) 


province  were  unemployed  and,  as  well, 
shortages  of  logs  caused  lay-offs  in  many 
sawmills  and  wood  products  plants. 

In  keeping  with  Canada’s  international 
commitments,  the  Armed  Forces  have  been 
built  up  to  their  largest  peacetime  strength, 
while  in  addition  to  the  demands  of  defence 
production  about  36,000  civilians  were 
employed  full-time  in  national  defence 
w'ork. 

While  these  calls  have  been  making 
strong  demands  on  labour,  employment 
problems  were  created  during  1951  by  a 
decline  in  consumer  buying.  The  heavy 
purchases  of  such  things  as  cars,  household 
appliances  and  clothing  which  began  in  1950 
w'ere  not  maintained  throughout  1951,  Cut¬ 
backs  in  employment  in  consumer  goods 
industries  began  in  the  early  summer,  both 
in  the  form  of  lay-offs  and  short-time  work. 

This  created  an  unusual  employment 
situation.  While  there  were  surpluses  of 
wmrkers  in  Southern  Ontario  and  in  the 
Eastern  Townships  of  Quebec,  at  the  same 
time  the  need  for  workers  was  strong  in 
other  areas.  More  w'orkers  could  have 
been  used  in  harvesting  in  Western  Canada 
and  for  logging  and  mining  in  Northern 
Ontario,  Quebec  and  other  provinces. 

Shortages  of  workers  during  1951,  wdiile 
perhaps  not  as  se^'ere  as  anticipated,  were, 
in  a  few  cases,  a  restricting  factor  on  pro¬ 
duction,  Early  in  the  year,  there  was  diffi¬ 
culty  in  meeting  reciuirements  for  skilled 
workers  in  the  metal-working  trades, 
machinists,  toolmakers,  diesetters  and 
similar  occupations.  This  situation  eased 
somewhat  by  the  end  of  the  year.  There 
remained  a  continuing  shortage  of  skilled 


loggers,  miners,  and  of  some  types  of 
professional  workers.  This  points  up  one 
of  the  continuing  problems  on  the  labour 
market,  that  of  matching  workers  with  jobs. 
The  skills  required  by  industry  today  are 
being  developed  by  in-plant  training  pro¬ 
grams  and  such  organized  training  methods 
as  those  under  the  supervision  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Vocational  Training  Branch  of  the 
Department  of  Labour. 

The  flow  of  new  workers  into  the  country 
through  immigration  was  greatly  increased 
in  1951.  These  immigrants  have  been  of 
particular  value  in  filling  positions  vehere 
workers  are  most  needed — logging,  mining, 
farming  and  domestic  service. 

It  seems  likely  that  the  main  character¬ 
istics  of  the  1951  labour  market  will  carry 
over  into  1952.  For  the  first  few  months 
of  the  year,  winter  unemployment  will  be 
present  and  there  may  be  spotty  unemploy¬ 
ment  throughout  the  year.  But  the  basic 
economic  trend  is  firm.  There  is  a  world¬ 
wide  need  for  the  food,  lumber,  newsprint 
and  mineral  products  which  the  basic  and 
manufacturing  industries  produce.  The 
defence  and  defence-supporting  industries 
will  be  getting  into  high  gear.  With  a  high 
level  of  national  income,  it  seems  likely 
that  consumer  demand  will  re-assert  itself. 
In  regard  to  construction,  1952  will  be  a 
busy  year  as  there  are  a  great  many  large- 
scale  projects  planned  or  underway  wffiich 
will  take  several  years  to  complete.  All 
these  factors  will  contribute  to  a  strong 
demand  for  labour,  but  with  the  readjust¬ 
ments  which  have  been  going  on  in  the 
labour  market,  no  over-all  serious  man¬ 
power  shortage  is  foreseen. 
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C€itia€lUiti  Labour  Income 
Reaches  All-Time  I*e€sU 

Canadian  labour  income  rose  to  all-time 
peak  levels  in  September  and  the  first 
nine  moniths  of  1951.  Total  for  the  month 
stood  at  8848,000,000  as  compared  rvith  the 
previous  high  of  8833,000,000  in  August,  and 
8728,000,000  in  September  last  year.  This 
brought  the  cumulative  total  for  the 
nine  months  to  87,092,000,000  as  against 
86,053,000,000  the  jmar  before. 

All  industrial  groups  showed  gains, 
September  total  for  manufacturing  was 
8284,000,000  as  against  8241,000.000  a  year 
earlier,  while  labour  income  in  utilities, 
transportation,  communication,  storage  and 
trade  amounted  to  8214,000,000  against 
8186.000,000.  In  finance  and  services, 
including  government,  the  total  was 
8178,000,000  compared  with  8159.000,000. 
Total  for  construction,  at  874,000,000  was 
816.000,000  above  September  last  year,  while 
in  agriculture,  forestry,  fishing  trapping  and 
mining  there  was  a  rise  of  $11,000,000  to 
870,000.000.  Supplementary  labour  income 
amounted  to  .828.000.000  compared  with 
.825,000,000, 


Quehee  Intentls  to  Ban 
Employers^  Enions 

Quebec  plans  to  amend  its  labour  laws 
to  ban  employer-dominated  unions.  Premier 
Duplessis  has  declared. 

He  made  the  statement  to  a  delegation 
representing  the  Quebec  Federation  of 
Labour  (TLC). 

The  Federation,  in  a  memorandum  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  provincial  Cabinet,  said  the 
“gravest  difficulty”  facing  organized  labour 
in  Quebec  is  “unprecedented  development 
of  .  .  .  employer-dominated  unions”. 

The  premier  told  the  delegation  that  the 
Quebec  Labour  Relations  Act  “has  created 
a  situation  that  we  must  remedy  .  .  . 
.Amendments  to  the  law  are  needed  and 
there  certainly  will  be  appropriate  amend¬ 
ments.  It  is  certain  that  employers’  unions 
cannot  be  encouraged  by  any  government 
conscious  of  its  duty.” 


Wililcat  Strikes  Banned 
by  John  L.  Lewis 

John  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  has  given  orders 
to  all  miners  to  put  an  end  to  wildcat 
strikes.  In  issuing  the  orders,  the  mine 
workers’  president  stated  that  the  wave  of 
unauthorized  strikes  in  the  past  year  had 
endangered  the  stability  of  the  coal  indus- 
tiy  and  hurt  the  union’s  reputation  for 
living  up  to  its  contracts. 

The  NeiD  York  Times  reported  that 
numerous  mine  operators  affected  by  walk¬ 
outs  have  complained  directly  to  Mr.  Lewis. 
Following  announcement  of  the  new  order, 
they  expressed  hopes  that  it  would  bring 
an  end  to  wildcat  strikes. 

In  a  letter  to  the  miners,  Mr.  Lewis 
pointed  out  that  in  nearly  all  the  recent 
strikes  or  stoppages  “the  machinery  incor¬ 
porated  in  joint  agreements  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  and  disposition  of  grievances  was 
not  invoked. 

“Unauthorized  strikes.”  ho  said,  “cau.se 
unnecessary  loss  of  earnings  to  our  mem¬ 
bers,  work  hai'dships  upon  their  families  and 
are  not  beneficial  to  the  interest  of  the 
communitie.S  wherein  they  occur.” 


Bedicate  Park  in  Honour 
of  Samuel  Gompers 

The  city  of  AA^ashington  has  dedicated  a 
park  to  Samuel  Gompers,  founder  and  first 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  A  monument  to  Gompers  already 
stands  in  the  park. 

The  plan  to  have  the  park  named 
“Gompers  Square”  was  begun  by  the 
AA'ashington  Central  Labour  Union  .and 
received  the  approval  of  the  National  Park 
and  Planning  Commission. 

President  Trunran  spoke  at  the  dedication 
ceremony.  Other  speakers  included  Oscar 
L.  Chapman,  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 
Maurice  Tobin,  Secretary  of  Labour;  and 
William  Green,  President  of  the  AFL. 

The  monument,  in  bronze  and  granite, 
shows  Gompers  seated,  and  above  him  an 
altar  of  justice.  Clasping  hands  across  the 
altar  are  figures  .symbolic  of  labour.  Behind 
are  figures  of  Justice  and  Idberty.  A 
mother  holding  her  child  symbolizes  labour’s 
concern  for  the  protection  of  the  home  and 
a  child  with  a  bowed  head  represents  the 
need  for  the  protection  of  children  from 
exploitation. 

The  monument,  to  the  erection  of  which 
thousands  of  workei's  contributed,  was 
unveiled  in  October,  1933,  by  President 
Roosevelt. 
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Feilcml  Aid  Helps  Build 
PapertnaUing  School 

A  papermaking  school  contaiiiing  a  com¬ 
plete  miniature  paper  mill  was  officially 
opened  this  fall  at  Three  Rivers,  P.Q. 
Under  the  federal-provincial  Vocational 
Schools’  Assistance  Agreement,  the  federal 
Government  contributed  1400,000  towards 
the  SI, 750, 000  which  the  building  cost. 

Speaking  at  the  inaugural  ceremony,  the 
Quebec  Premier,  Hon.  Maurice  Duplessis, 
said  Three  Rivers  had  been  selected  for 
the  school  “because  that  city  is  the 
metropolis  of  the  industry”.  It  was 
expected,  he  said,  that  the  school  w’ould 
turn  out  graduates  who  would  immediately 
be  ready  to  step  into  key  positions  in  the 
industry. 

“Competitive  World” 

“This  is  a  competitive  world,”  Mr. 
Duple.ssis  added,  “and  one  where  only 
competence  can  be  successful.  We  have 
given  to  the  youth  of  the  province  the 
facilities  to  accpiire  that  competence  and  it 
is  now  up  to  them  to  use  it.” 

In  referring  tO'  the  federal  Government 
grant,  Mr.  Duplessis  gave  assurance  that  it 
was  made  “with  all  the  necessary  protec¬ 
tion  for  the  rights  of  the  province  in  the 
educational  field”. 

The  Vocational  Schools’  Assistance  agree¬ 
ments  prordde  that  annual  federal  grants 
majr  be  made  to  the  provinces  to  assist  in 
the  promotion  of  vocational  training  on  the 
secondary  school  level.  One  grant  is  avail¬ 
able  to  be  used  specifically  for  capital 
expenditures  on  buildings  and  equipment. 
Agreements  for  a  ten-year  period  have  been 
entered  into  with  all  ten  provinces. 


Netv  Vocational  School 
Opened  at  Winnipeg 

Completion  of  a  $3  million  technical 
vocational  high  school  at  Winnipeg  marks 
a  further  advance  in  Canada’s  vocational 
training  program. 

The  school  was  officially  opened  on 
December  3  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
the  Province,  the  Hon.  R.  F.  McWilliams, 
K.C. 

Present  at  the  ceremony  was  Dr.  A. 
MacNamara,  Deputy  Minister  of  the 
Federal  Department  of  Labour. 

In  a  brief  speech,  Mr.  MacNamara 
referred  to  the  school  as  the  largest 
developed  under  the  vocational  schools 
assistance  agreement.  While  the  credit  is 
due  to  the  Winnipeg  School  Board,  he  said. 


“we  like  to  think  of  the  project  as  a 
partnership  undertaking,  because  both  the 
Manitoba  and  federal  governments^  have 
contributed.”  Each  government  contributed 
$247,000. 

Unique  Features 

The  design,  organization  and  programs  of 
the  school,  Mr.  MacNamara  said,  have  not 
followed  the  traditional  pattern  of  voca¬ 
tional  schools  in  Canada.  A  number  of 
features  are  uniciue,  such  as  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  shops  into  families  of  crafts, 
the  large  undivided  shop  or  laboratory 
areas,  the  building  construction  section  in 
which  a  complete  house  may  be  built,  and 
for  which  it  may  be  removed  to  a  per¬ 
manent  location  without  dismantling.  For 
these  reasons,  he  felt,  results  will  be 
watched  with  great  interest. 

The  deputy  minister  traced  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  vocational  training  in  Canada  from 
1910  to  the  present  time.  During  the  41 
years,  the  federal  government  has  con¬ 
tributed  $89,541,625.  From  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  federal  grant  system  on 
April  1,  1937,  to  the  end  of  1950,  a  total 
of  961,000  pupils  have  enrolled  in  schools 
which  have  received  federal  aid.  In  1951, 
194,000  persons  were  taking  vocational 
training  in  Canada. 

Mr.  MacNamara  concluded  by  urging 
upon  all  employers  the  importance  of  voca¬ 
tional  training  and  the  need  for  increased 
activity  in  this  field. 

“Each  year  marks  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  men  and  women  in  employ¬ 
ment,”  he  said.  “Today  it  is  5,300,000,  in 
1941  it  was  3,700,000.  One  hears  on  every 
side  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  skilled 
workers.  There  is  only  one  way  to  over¬ 
come  this  shortage,  and  that  is  to  train 
more.  We  have  in  Canada  30,000  appren¬ 
tices;  there  should  be  60,000.  Vocational 
training  schools  will  assist  but  employers 
must  co-operate.” 


Auto  Firm’'s  Gift  Aids 
Vocational  School 

For  use  in  its  newb^  organized  course  in 
automotive  engineering,  the  St.  Catharines 
Collegiate  Institute  has  been  presented 
with  a.  complete  1951  automobile  engine  by 
McKinnon  Industries,  Limited,  of  that  city. 

The  gift  includes  complete  front  and  rear 
axle,  wheel  and  brake  assemblies  and  sec¬ 
tional  cut-away  models  of  differential 
assembly  and  transmission. 

The  companjr  has  expressed  its  intention 
of  keeping  the  equipment  up  to  date. 
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Constitutiott  Violated, 

TLC  Suspentls  Union 

The  Trades  and  Labour  Congress  of 
Canada  has  suspended  from  affiliation  the 
International  Union  of  Operating  Engineers. 
Failure  to  comply  with  the  TLC  constitu¬ 
tion!  was  given  as  the  reason  for  the 
suspension. 

A  letter  sent  to  all  Trades  and  Labour 
Councils  and  Federations  of  Labour,  signed 
by  General  Secretary-Treasurer  Gordon  G. 
Cushing,  said  the  suspended  union  “has  for 
the  last  ten  months  ignored  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  congress  and  letters  to  their 
headquarters  on  this  subject  remain 
unanswered.” 

According  to  the  TLC  Neivs,  the  Operat¬ 
ing  Engineers  have  violated  the  constitu¬ 
tion  in  two  ways:  they  failed  to  provide 
the  congress  with  a  statement  of  the 
number  of  members  in  each  local  or  lodge 
for  which  they  are  paying  per  capita  tax 
and  they  failed  to  pay  adequate  per  capita 
tax  on  their  Canadian  membership. 


U.S.  Opposes  Lowering 
of  Labour  St€intlards 

A  policy  statement  opposing  lowering  of 
labour  standards  has  been  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labour  Maurice  J.  Tobin. 

The  Labour  Department’s  statement, 
issued  in  response  to  requests  from  state 
labour  administrators  for  guidance  on 
national  policy,  was  approved  by  the 
National  Labour-Management  Manpower 
Policy  Committee  and  the  Office  of 
Defence  Mobilization’s  Committee  on  Man¬ 
power  Policy.  The  Labour-Management 
Committee  is  made  up  of  top  representa¬ 
tives  of  organized  labour  and  management, 
and  the  ODM  policy  committee  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  federal  mobilization  agencies 
concerned  with  manpower  problems,  in¬ 
cluding  Defence  and  Labour  Departments 
and  the  Defence  Production  Administration. 

“The  mobilization  authorities  agree  that 
the  present  situation  doe.s  not  require 
relaxation  of  existing  labour  standards 
except  in  unusual  and  individual  cases — 
and  then  only  on  a  temporary  basis,”  Tobin 
said. 

“Labour  legislation  which  safeguards  the 
health  and  welfare  of  workers  is  a  vital 
part  of  the  democracy  we  are  defending. 
The  application  of  the  policy  here  recom¬ 
mended  will  go  a  long  way  to  insure 
maximum  production  without  needless 
waste  of  manpower  and  materials,  and  to 
maintain  a  healthy,  efficient  and  dynamic 
labour  force.” 


Anticipating  that  requests  will  be  made 
for  relaxing  state  laws  and  regulations  on 
hours  of  work  on  emergency  production, 
the  policy  statement  says  variations  will 
be  necessary  “only  in  states  with  relatively 
high  standards  which  are  not  sufficiently 
flexible  to  meet  emergency  needs.”  It 
warned  that  longer  hours  tend  to  increase 
accident  frequency,  and  opposed  any  relax¬ 
ation  of  industrial  health  and  safety 
standards  and  regulations.  Nor  should 
there  be  any  relaxation  relating  to  work  by 
minors  under  18,  or  in  the  laws  establishing 
minimum  wages  and  regulating  industrial 
homework,  it  added. 


European  Manpower  Pool 
Unanimously  Approved 

A  move  toward  a  European  manpower 
pool  and  the  maintenance  of  full  employ¬ 
ment  in  member  states  was  unanimously 
approved  by  the  European  Consultative 
Assembly  at  Strassburg  on  December  5. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  calling  for  a 
semi-annual  tabulation  of  the  European 
price  and  employment  situation  by  the 
secretariat  of  the  Council  of  Europe.  This, 
according  to  press  reports,  is  viewed  as  the 
first  step  in  the  setting-up  of  a  European 
employment  service. 

Setting-up  of  a  joint  raw  material 
resources  and  purchasing  board  among 
member  states,  acting  together  with  the 
United  States  and  the  Commonwealth,  was 
also  called  for.  Function  of  the  board 
would  be  to  hold  down  prices  of  basic 
commodities,  stabilize  markets,  and  make 
allocations  for  a  “common  strategy”. 

The  resolution  goes  to  the  council’s  upper 
house,  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Min¬ 
isters,  for  consideration  and,  if  adopted,  will 
then  go  to  the  governments  as  a  Council 
of  Europe  recommendation.  The  council 
lacks  law-making  powers. 


Lilhour  Presents  Briefs 
to  ifuehec  Utihinet 

The  Canadian  and  Catholic  Confederation 
of  Labour  and  the  Quebec  Provincial 
Federation  of  Labour  (TLC)  presented 
their  annual  briefe  to  the  Quebec  Pro¬ 
vincial  Government  on  December  11  and  12. 

Subjects  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Premier  Dupicssis  and  his  Cabinet  included 
price  control,  housing.  Industrial  Relations 
Act,  and  price  of  newsprint. 

A  more  comprehensive  report  of  the 
presentations  will  be  given  in  an  early  is.sue 
of  the  Labour  Gazette. 
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7,000  «  Weeh  Apply 
for  Old  Age  Pension 

At  mid-December,  applications  for  federal 
old  age  security  pensions  were  continuing 
to  come  in  at  the  rate  of  about  7,000  a 
week,  according  to-  Hon.  Paul  Martin, 
Minister  of  National  Health  and  Welfare. 
Approximately  83  per  cent  of  the  estimated 
total  of  applications  expected  had  been 
received  by  the  end  of  November. 

In  addition,  more  than  19,000  persons  who 
will  not  reach  their  70th  birthday  until 
after  January  had  already  filed  applications 
by  December  15.  Mr.  Martin  has 
announced  that  regional  old  age  security 
officers  are  prepared  to  receiv'e  applications 
from  persons  reaching  OO-/  years.  Early 
filing  of  an  application,  he  pointed  out, 
enables  processing  of  documents  and  mak¬ 
ing  arrangements  for  payment  of  the 
pension  as  soon  as  the  applicant  passes  his 
70th  birthday. 


Seasonal  Conditions  Slow 
Placement  of  Immigrants 

Slackening  of  employment  because  of 
seasonal  conditions  has  resulted  in  a  slow¬ 
ing  down  of  placement  of  immigrants  in 
employment  in  Canada,  Hon.  Milton  F. 
Gregg,  Minister  of  Labour,  has  reported. 

This  has  retarded  the  movement  of 
immigrants  through  the  hostels  operated  by 
the  Department  of  Labour  at  Ajax,  Ont., 
and  St.  Paul  rErmite,  P.Q. 


Great  Britain  Is  Short 
of  400,000  Worhers 

Great  Britain’s  employment  exchanges 
are  reported  to  have  at  least  400,000 
vacancies  which  they  are  unable  to  fill. 
Aircraft  and  government  ordnance  factories 
alone  need  to  increase  their  labour  force  by 
175,000. 

A  Cabinet  committee  is  urgently  con¬ 
sidering  the  problem  of  distribution  of  the 
country’s  limited  resources  to  the  be.st 
national  advantage. 

Recommendations  have  been  made  by  the 
Minister  of  Labour  and  National  Service 
involving  curtailment  of  non-essential  pro¬ 
duction  and  a  diversion  of  displaced  labour 
to  essential  work. 

Achievement  of  the  first  would  be  sub¬ 
stantially  by  administrative  action  through 
controls.  The  second  would  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  a  return  to  the  system  of 
engaging  labour  only  through  employment 


exchanges.  The  exchanges  would  encourage 
men  to  enter  particular  industries  after 
careful  review  of  the  labour  already 
employed,  and  would  endeavour  to  prevent 
“hoarding”  of  labour. 

The  precise  method  of  carrying  out  the 
two  latter  proposals,  if  the  Cabinet  accepts 
the  plan,  is  not  stated.  It  is  expected  that 
there  will  be  no  direction  but  that  much 
will  be  done  by  administrative  action  and 
persuasion.  Both  management  and  labour 
will  be  consulted  before  action  is  taken. 


Residential  Construction 
Continues  to  Decline 

Residential  construction  in  Canada  con¬ 
tinued  to  decline  in  October  with  starts 
down  for  the  sixth  successive  month  and 
completions  off  each  month  since  May. 
The  decline  in  starts  in  October  was  slightly 
more  than  49  per  cent,  while  completions 
were  down  14  per  cent.  In  the  first  10 
months  of  this  year,  the  overall  drop  in 
starts  was  24  per  cent,  while  the  comple¬ 
tions  were  down  slightly  more  than  four 
per  cent. 

Starts  in  October  totalled  4,977  as  com¬ 
pared  with  9,773  in  the  corresponding  month 
last  year,  bringing  the  total  for  the 
January-October  period  to  62,564  units  as 
against  81,718  a  year  earlier.  Up  to  the 
end  of  April,  starts  were  slightly  ahead  of 
1950,  at  17,252  units  as  against  16,437,  but 
in  the  May-to-October  period  dropped 
almost  31  per  cent,  totalling  45.312  com¬ 
pared  with  65,281  in  the  same  1950  months. 

Completions  in  October  numbered  8,164 
as  compared  with  9,528  a  year  earlier,  and 
for  the  10  months  itotalled  65,959  units  as 
against  68,959.  Up  to  the  end  of  Maj' 
completions  rose  to  32,085  units,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  29,441  in  the  similar  1950  period, 
but  from  June  to  October  fell  to  33,884 
units  from  39,518  last  year. 

The  combined  result  of  these  trends  was 
a  decrease  to  55,180  units  from  70,017,  or 
21  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  dwellings  in 
various  stages  of  construction  at  the  end 
of  October  as  compared  with  the  same  date 
in  1950. 


Nine  Ntillion  in  Britain 
Are  Union  Members 

Approximately  9.235.000  workers  were 
members  of  British  trade  unions  at  the  end 
of  1950,  the  Ministry  of  Labour  Gazette  has 
reported. 

This  figure  is  about  30.000  lower  than 
that  for  1949  and  80,000  below  that  for  the 
end  of  1948. 
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Flexihility  of  Wage-Price 
Ceilings  Urged  in  U.S, 

A  “flexible”  plan  by  which  wage  and 
price  ceilings  would  be  adjusted  once  every 
three  months  to  match  shifts  in  business, 
farming  and  living  costs  was  put  forward  in 
a  report  issued  December  1  by  the  U.S. 
Committee  for  Economic  Development. 

No  matter  how  necessary,  the  committee 
said,  wage  and  price  controls  exact  an 
economic  toll  that  makes  it  desirable  to 
drop  them  at  the  earliest  feasible  moment. 
Such  controls  reduce  the  freedom  of  the 
market,  tend  to  distort  and  eventually 
reduce  production  and  “exact  a  moral  as 
well  as  an  economic  toll”. 

The  Economic  Committee  for  Develop¬ 
ment,  a  New  York  Times  press  despatch 
reports,  is  a  privately-supported  organiza¬ 
tion  of  business  leaders  and  economists. 
Organized  during  World  War  II  to  con¬ 
sider  post-war  production  and  employment 
problems,  it  has  since  made  studies  of 
economic  and  taxation  policies. 

The  committee  describes  the  plan  as 
designed  to  “strike  the  best  balance 
between  the  things  that  the  controls  can 
accomplish  and  their  harmful  effects  on  the 
economy,”  and  to  permit  the  expansion  of 
production  required  by  rearmament. 

The  plan  would  tie  wage  ceilings  to  the 
consumers  price  index;  above-parity  farm 
prices  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture’s 
index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers;  and  busi¬ 
ness  prices  to  similar  formulas  reflecting 
actual  changes  in  major  costs.  (“Parity” 
is  a  theoretical  figure  that  attempts  to  set 
a  fair  relationship  between  the  price  a 
farmer  receives  for  his  produce  and  the 
cost  of  what  he  must  buy.)  By  following 
this  system,  the  committee  claims,  “roll- 
downs”  would  be  provided  for,  as  well  as 
increases. 


AFL  Proposes  Changes 
in  U.S,  Wage  Policy 

A  new  wage  policy  that  would  permit 
wage  increases  for  increased  production  and 
efficiency  has  been  proposed  by  the  AFL 
members  of  the  Wage  Stabilization  Board 
in  the  United  States. 

The  plan,  outlined  in  the  AFL’s  publica¬ 
tion,  Economic  Survey,  maintained  that  by 
cutting  costs,  wages  could  be  increased 
without  price  increases.  The  AFL  members 
suggested  that  such  a  scheme  would  permit 
a  five  per  cent  increase  in  wages  above  the 
present  10  to  12  per  cent  limit,  based  upon 
the  level  of  wages  in  January,  1950,  allowed 
by  the  Wage  Stabilization  Board. 


The  publication  stated  that  “by  impro^‘- 
ing  efficiency  we  do  not  mean  a  pernicious 
speed-up  with  increased  work  loads.  That 
would  impair,  not  increase,  real  efficiency.” 

Elmer  E.  Walker,  of  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists  and  a  labour 
member  of  the  board,  remarked  in  referring 
to  the  plan:  “You  just  can’t  say  to  the 
worker  turning  out  ten  pieces  of  something 
an  hour  that  he  must  produce  11,  12  or  15 
pieces  in  order  to  show  greater  produc¬ 
tivity.  He  may  cut  the  employer’s  costs 
by  having  fewer  pieces  rejected  or  by 
reducing  the  amount  of  scrap  involved  in 
his  work.  He  may  put  out  better  quality 
work  by  one  means  or  another,  may  boost 
his  production  by  cutting  the  amount  of 
absenteeism.” 

It  is  expected  that  the  Wage  Stabiliza¬ 
tion  Board  will  soon  rule  whether  such  a 
plan  is  applicable  to  all  workers. 


Steelworhers  Approve 
New  Incentive  Plan 

An  incentive  plan  that  will  allow  pro¬ 
duction  workers  to  increase  their  earnings 
by  as  much  as  35  per  cent  has  been 
announced  by  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel 
Corporation  of  the  United  States.  The 
plan,  which  was  approved  by  the  Wage 
Stabilization  Board  and  the  United  Steel¬ 
workers  of  America  (CIO),  will  cover  some 
25,000  workers. 

Not  Inflationary 

A  company  spokesman  stated  that  the 
plan  would  increase  steel  production  and 
add  to  the  employees’  earnings  without 
adding  any  inflationary  factors.  It  is  a 
modification  of  a  plan  used  for  some  years 
prior  to  1949. 

The  program,  known  as  the  “Equipment 
LTilization  Type  Plan,”  is  based  upon  how 
much  a  given  machine  can  produce.  Thus, 
if  a  worker  receives  an  hourly  rate  of  $2. 
and  u.ses  his  machine  at  74  per  cent  of 
capacity,  he  will  receive  .12.  But  if  he  uses 
it  to  full  capacity,  he  will  receive  $2.70  an 
hour,  or  a  35  per  cent  increase. 

The  standard  rate  for  any  job  has  been 
set  at  74  per  cent  of  machine  utilization. 
At  this  rate,  the  employee  receives  100  per 
cent  of  the  standard  hourlj^  rate. 

At  Jones  &  Laughlin,  the  average 
employee’s  rate  has  been  $1.95  per  hour. 
It  is  expected  that  the  average  worker  will 
receive  15  to  20  per  cent  more  pay  under 
the  plan.  Previously,  about  7,000  workers 
at  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  plants  had  partici¬ 
pated  in  a  “work-load”  incentive  plan. 
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Forcetl  Labour  inquiry 
Beyun  by  l/IV  Committee 

An  inquiry  into  the  subject  of  forced 
labour  and  measures  for  its  abolition  is  now 
underway  at  Geneva.  A  three-member 
ad  hoc  committee  set  up  by  the  UN 
Economic  and  Social  Council  to  study  the 
problem  began  its  work  early  in  October. 

The  Committee’s  task,  as  reported  in  the 
November  1  edition  of  United  Nations 
Bulletin,  is  to  “study  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  problems  raised  by  the  existence  in 
the  world  of  systems  of  forced  or  ‘corrective’ 
labour  which  are  employed  as  a  means  of 
political  coercion  or  punishment  for  holding 
or  expressing  political  views,  and  which  are 
on  such  a  scale  as  to  constitute  an  important 
element  in  the  economy  of  a  given  country”. 

To  Report  to  ILO 

The  committee  wall  examine  laws  and 
regulations  and  their  application  in  the 
light  of  the  above  principles  and,  if  it 
thinks  fit,  may  take  additional  evidence 
into  consideration.  The  committee  is  to 
report  progress  to  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  and  the  Governing  Body  of  the 
International  Labour  Office. 

The  members  of  the  committee  were 
appointed  jointly  by  the  secretary-general 
of  the  United  Nations  and  the  director- 
general  of  the  ILO.  They  are  Sir  Ramas- 
wnmi  Mudaliar,  wdio  headed  India’s  dele¬ 
gation  to  the  San  Francisco  conference  and 
served  as  the  first  president  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council;  Paul  Berg 
of  Norway,  former  chief  justice  of  the 
Norwegian  Supreme  Court  and  one-time 
chairman  of  ILO’s  Governing  Body;  and 
Felix  Fulgencio  Palavicini,  wdro  was  one  of 
the  drafters  of  Mexico’s  constitution. 

Grave  Concern 

Speaking  for  the  director-general  of  the 
ILO  at  the  opening  meeting,  assistant 
director-general  Raghunath  Rao  pointed  out 
that  the  ILO  had  been  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  forced  labour  for  many  years. 
The  matter  had  now  arisen  in  a  new 
perspective,  he  said  which,  led  the  ILO  to 
place  it  on  record  that  the  existence  of 
forced  labour  in  many  countries  was  a 
matter  of  grave  and  wddespread  concern, 
and  to  urge  an  inquiry  into  its  nature  and 
extent,  including  the  reasons  for  which 
persons  were  made  to  perform  forced 
labour,  and  the  treatment  which  they 
received. 

In  his  reply,  Sir  Ramaswami  Mudaliar 
said  the  committee  was  charged  with 


making  an  impartial  study,  without  preju¬ 
dice.  While  the  ILO  looked  at  the  problem 
from  the  point  of  view  of  working  condi¬ 
tions,  the  Council  envisaged  it  from  the 
angle  of  respect  for  human  rights.  If  forced 
labour  really  exists,  he  said,  there  is  an 
obvious  violation  of  one  of  the  fundamental 
human  rights  as  set  out  in  the  Universal 
Declaration. 


Women  Workers  Increase 
in  California  Industry 

More  women  were  employed  in  California 
manufacturing  plants  in  August  1951  than 
at  any  time  since  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
the  Department  of  Industrial  Relations  of 
the  State  of  California  has  reported. 

Women  workers  in  manufacturing  totalled 
236,500  in  August  1951,  which  was  29,100, 
or  14  per  cent,  greater  than  in  August,  1950. 
This  increase  was  concentrated  in  the 
durable  goods  group  in  which  the  number 
of  women  is  now  nearly  half  again  as  high 
as  a  year  ago. 

In  Defence  Industry 

The  hiring  of  women  in  four  defence 
industries — aircraft,  electrical  equipment, 
machinery,  and  fabricated  metal  products — 
accounted  for  an  increase  of  almost  30,000 
women  workers  since  August  1950.  Aircraft 
plants  added  19.300  women  to*  their  paj^- 
rolls  over  the  past  year,  bringing  employ¬ 
ment  of  women  in  this  industry  to  32,500 
in  August  1951.  This  was  nearly  two  and 
a  half  times  the  number  employed  a  year 
ago.  Total  employment  of  12,100  women 
in  the  electrical  equipment  group  was  61 
per  cent  above  August  1950;  similarly,  in 
machinery,  the  current  level  of  9,800  women 
is  61  per  cent  above  a  year  ago.  The  fab¬ 
ricated  metal  products  industry  employed 
10,800  women  in  August  compared  with 
9,300  in  August  1950. 

In  the  non-durable  goods  group,  employ¬ 
ment  of  women  in  August  1951  remained 
at  about  the  level  of  August  a  year  ago. 

Of  significance  is  the  fact  that  over  the 
past  year  women  wmrkers  were  added  to 
durable  goods  payrolls  at  a  higher  rate 
than  men.  The  proportion  of  women 
workers  rose  to  17-2  per  cent  of  the  total 
work  force  in  durable  goods  plants  in 
■August  1951  from  14-1  per  cent  a  year  ago. 
In  August  1951.  of  every  100  aircraft 
workers,  21  were  women;  a  year  ago,  14 
were  women.  Women  comprise  35-1  per 
cent  of  the  current  work  force  in  the  elec¬ 
trical  industry;  a  year  ago  the  ratio  was 
29-1  per  cent. 
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Wage  Stahilization  Board 
Ailopts  Equal  Pay  Policy 

The  Wage  Stabilization  Board  has 
announced  it  will  approve  all  wage  boosts, 
without  regard  to  existing  regulations, 
which  are  paid  to  insure  equal  pay  for 
equal  work. 

Such  pay  adjustments  would  take  place 
in  cases  where  persons  because  of  sex, 
creed,  race  or  national  origin  are  receiving 
lower  rates,  WSB  said. 

The  resolution  setting  forth  “equal  pay 
for  equal  work”  was  approved  unanimously 
by  the  IS  pubhc,  industry  and  labour 
members  of  the  board  and  was  approved 
by  Economic  Stabilizer  Eric  Johnston. 

“In  Line  with  Policy” 

The  board  said  its  re.solution  “is  in  line 
with  its  policy  of  fostering  maximum 
defence  production  and  promoting  sound 
working  relations.”  The  resolution  also 
stated  that  the  eciual  pay  principle  is  “part 
of  a  sound  program  seeking  full  utilization 
of  all  manpower  during  this  emergency.” 

In  approving  the  resolution,  Johnston  said 
“such  an  application  of  the  equal  pay  for 
equal  work  principle  may  contribute  to 
productivity.” 

W.SB  banned,  however,  large  scale  use 
of  the  resolution  to  correct  interplant 
inequities. 

In  petitioning  for  an  adjustment  under 
the  equal  pay  for  eciual  work  policy, 
employers  must  show  that  comparable 
quality  and  comparable  quantity  work  is 
being  performed  by  two  sets  of  workers 
with  different  rates. 


Two  E.S.  Supreme  Court 
Decisions  Affect  Labour 

The  constitutionality  of  a  state  labour  act 
and  the  demotion  of  eight  employees  who 
refused  to  cross  a  picket  line  have  been 
upheld  by  two  recent  decisions  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  The  court 
upheld  the  rulings  of  lower  federal  courts. 

The  picket  line  case  was  an  appeal  by 
the  National  Labour  Relations  Board  from 
a  ruling  by  the  Federal  Circuit  Court  in 
Chicago.  In  1947,  employees  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  Company  in  Illinois,  out.side  the 
city  of  Chicago,  and  represented  by  the 
Illinois  Telephone  Traffic  Union,  went  out 
on  strike.  The  union  set  up  picket  lines 
outside  plants,  including  those  in  Chicago 
whose  employees  were  not  on  strike. 
Chicago  employees  are  represented  by  the 
Chicago  Telephone  Traffic  Union. 


Eight  members  of  the  state-wide  union, 
who  worked  in  Chicago  and  whose  bargain¬ 
ing  agent  rvas  the  Chicago  union,  refused  to 
cross  the  picket  line  to  work.  The  com¬ 
pany  demoted  these  employees  from  super¬ 
visors  to  operators.  A  Labour  Relations 
Board  order  to  the  company  to  reinstate  the 
workers  with  back  pay  was  quashed  by  the 
federal  court,  which  stated  that  the  eight 
employees  reduced  in  position  were  not 
entitled  to  any  protection  from  the  Board. 
The  court  ruled  that  supervisory  employees 
were  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  board 
only  under  certain  circumstances.  Because 
the  workere  themselves  were  not  seeking 
and  were  not  entitled  to  seek  benefits  from 
the  company,  the  eight  employees  were  not 
entitled  to  board  protection. 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act,  which  became 
effective  after  this  ruling,  does  not  permit 
Board  protection  of  workers  classified  as 
supervisory  employees. 

In  the  state  case,  a  local  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Longshoremen’s  Association  (AFL) 
petitioned  a  federal  court  for  an  injunction 
against  a  Virginia  act  which  set  arbitration 
procedures  and  required  a  five-week  strike 
notice.  The  union  maintained  that  the 
state  legislation  conflicted  with  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  and  that  the  federal  act  should 
prevail.  The  federal  court  ruled  that  the 
union  had  adequate  remedies  in  the  state 
courts  and  could  eventually  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  injunction  was 
refused.  The  Supreme  Court  upheld  the 
lower  court’s  decision  and  supported  the 
State  Attorney  General’s  statement  that  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Virginia  statute  was 
not  in  question. 

Recently  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
the  Public  Utility  Strike  Act  of  Wisconsin 
was  unconstitutional  because  it  conflicted 
with  the  Taft-FIartley  Act  (See  L.G.,  May, 
1951,  pp.  699-701). 


Andrew  Murphy  Member  of 
Manitoba  Labour  Bo€trd 

Manitoba’s  Minister  of  Labour,  C.  E. 
Greenlay,  announced  recently  the  appoint¬ 
ment  for  two  years  of  Andrew  Murphy  as 
a  member  of  that  province’s  labour  board. 

Mr.  Vlurphy,  who  succeeds  J.  B.  Graham, 
is  chairman  of  the  Manitoba  executive 
committee  of  the  Trades  and  Labour  Con¬ 
gress  of  Canada.  He  is  also'  a  member  of 
the  minimum  wage  board. 

Other  employer  representatives  on  the 
labour  board  are  Joseph  James,  president 
of  Winnipeg  Labour  Council  (CCL)  and 
R.  B.  Russell,  general  secretary  of  the  One 
Big  Union. 
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Solution  Near  to  BaUers'’ 
Century-Old  Problem? 

A  problem  that  has  been  troubling  the 
baking  industry  in  Britain  for  over  a 
century — whether  night  baking  should  be 
abolished — now  seems  to  be  nearing 
solution. 

A  committee  set  up  in  1950  by  the 
Ministry  of  Labour  and  National  Service 
to  study  the  question  has  now  brought  in 
a  report  (Command  Paper  8378)  recom¬ 
mending  limited  abolition.  The  report 
reviews  the  history  of  the  night  baking 
problem  from  1848,  when  a  bill  to  prohibit 
night  baking  was  introduced  into  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

Unions  representing  the  bakery  opera¬ 
tives  have  asked  for  total  abolition  of  night 
baking  between  the  hours  of  10  p.m.  and 
6  a.m.,  except  for  certain  preparatory 
workers.  The  social  hardship  which  night 
baking  is  said  to  cause  the  w'orkers  is  given 
as  the  main  reason  for  the  request. 

The  question,  it  is  pointed  out,  is  not 
simply  one  of  deciding  whether  bread  must 
be  baked  at  night  or  can  be  produced 
during  other  times  of  the  day  without 
serious  inconvenience,  but  has  numerous 
implications.  Besides  the  consequences  for 
the  bakery  operatives  and  employers,  there 
is  the  effect  on  the  public  and  on  transport 
and  distributive  workers  in  the  industry, 
on  gas  and  electricity  supplies,  and  on 
prices. 

The  problem  also  has  international  rami¬ 
fications,  it  is  noted.  As  long  ago  as  1925 
the  International  Labour  Organization 
adopted  a  convention  prohibiting  night 
work  in  bakeries.  Night  baking  has  been 
abolished  in  some  countries  but  not  without 
some  deterioration,  it  is  alleged,  in  service 
to  the  community  and  an  increase  in  the 
price  of  bread. 

The  number  of  workers  concerned  is  not 
great.  Out  of  a  total  of  between  27.500 
and  28,500  operatives  wmrking  at  some 
hours  of  the  night,  no  more  than  half  are 
engaged  on  continuous  night  work.  The 
committee  recognizes  that  for  these  workers 
a  real  hardship  exists  but  feels  that  a  new" 
hardship  would  be  created  in  the  form  of 
loss  in  earnings  if  the  existing  10  per  cent 
additional  minimum  rate  payable  for  night 
w"ork  were  dropped. 

The  committee  did  not  consider  that  a 
case  had  been  made  proving  that  night 
baking  is  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the 
operatives.  It  was  more  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  public  convenience  that  the 
committee  framed  its  recommendation  for 
limited  abolition.  In  Scotland,  it  is  noted, 


a  form  of  limitation  exists  ensuring  that  no 
one  works  at  night  for  more  than  half  the 
w"eeks  worked  in  any  calendar  year.  This 
arrangement  the  committee  commends. 

Certain  exceptions  are  contained  in  the 
committee’s  recommendation,  such  as  the 
requirements  of  the  weekend  trade,  of 
the  Jewish  Sabbath,  and  of  a  night  pre¬ 
ceding  a  statutory  holiday;  breakdown  of 
machinery  is  also  considered  reas.on  for 
exception. 

The  committee  expressed  surprise  that 
three  independent  committees  have  had  to 
be  appointed  in  30  years  to  solve  a  problem 
which  a  “well-organized  industry  would 
long  ago  have  settled  for  itself.”  This  it 
attributes  to  “the  regrettable  absence  of 
effective  joint  organization  within  the 
industry”. 


N.Z.  Surveys  Prospects 
for  Older  Worhers 

With  the  ageing  of  the  New  Zealand 
population,  the  male  section  aged  65  and 
over  is  now  expanding  more  than  1^  times 
faster  than  the  labour  force  as  a  whole. 

Present  employment  statistics  and  future 
prospects  are  discussed  in  an  article  in 
the  Labour  and  Em-ployment  Gazette  for 
August,  1951.  The  Gazette  is  issued  half- 
yearly  by  the  New"  Zealand  Department 
of  Labour  and  Employment. 

According  to  the  article,  slightly  more 
than  20  per  cent  of  the  male  population 
over  64  in  New  Zealand  were  employed 
during  1949.  More  than  any  other  group 
of  workers,  it  states,  these  men  constitute 
marginal  workers  in,  the  labour  force,  for 
the  existing  inducements  to  work  or  induce¬ 
ments  to  retire  considerably  influence  the 
extent  to  which  they  enter  the  employ¬ 
ment  market. 

As  illustrated  by  a  table  covering  the 
years  1906-1949,  the  decline  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  men  aged  65  or  over  who  remain 
at  work  has  been  a  long  term  movement. 
In  1906,  75-5  per  cent  of  this  age  group, 
excluding  Maoris,  were  in  gainful  employ¬ 
ment.  By  1949,  this  percentage  had 
declined  to  20-7,  Maoris  included. 

The  Social  Security  Scheme  w"as  intro¬ 
duced  in  New  Zealand  in  1938.  The  down^ 
ward  trend  would,  normally,  have  been 
accelerated  by  this  legislation.  Certain 
factors  emerging  out  of  the  wnr  years  1939 
to  1945,  however,  counteracted  this  process. 
The  full  effect  of  the  Social  Security  Scheme 
did  not  emerge,  therefore,  until  the  post-war 
years,  the  article  states. 

This  is  shown  in  the  sudden  drop  in 
the  proportion  of  elderly  people  working 
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from  30-6  in  1945  to  25-4  in  1946.  This 
was  over  half  the  decline  recorded  over 
the  previous  ten  years.  Between  1946  and 
1947,.  the  rapid  decrease  continued  when  the 
proportion  dropped  to  21-0  per  cent. 
Since  then  the  downward  pace  has  become 
slower. 

Contrary  to  what  might  have  been 
expected,  the  article  continues,  the  bulk  of 
older  workers  are  not  concenitrated  in  the 
servicing  but  in  the  primary  industries.  Of 
all  male  wage-earners  aged  65  or  over,  39-5 
per  cent  are  in  the  primary  industries. 
Food,  textile,  building  and  other  secondary 
industries  employ  25-9  per  cent  and  tertiary 
industries,  such  as  transport,  finance  and 
administrative,  engage  34-6  per  cent. 


N.Z.  Introduces  Netc 
Apprenticeship  Scheme 

A  new  feature  in  apprenticeship  in  New 
Zealand  was  introduced  when  the  Appren¬ 
tices  Act  was  amended  in  1946  to  provide 
for  “daylight  training”  of  apprentices. 

The  amendments  to  the  Act  gave  effect 
to  recommendations  of  a  commission, 
appointed  two  years  earlier,  to  inquire  into 
apprenticeship  and  related  matters. 

Under  its  provisions,  each  New  Zealand 
apprenticeship  committee  is  required  to  give 
consideration  to  the  question  whether  or 
not  training  during  normal  working  hours 
should  be  introduced  in  its  trade,  and 
whether  it  is  desirable  and  practicable. 

The  Court  of  Arbitration  is  empowered 
to  order  the  attendance,  during  working 
hours  or  otherwise,  of  any  apprentice  at  a 
technical  school  or  other  place  where  the 
Minister  of  Education  is  certain  that  suit¬ 
able  accommodation  and  training  are 
available. 

The  committees,  which  held  meetings  in 
1947,  1948  and  1949,  made  recommendations 
for  the  making  of  apprenticeship  orders  to 
the  Court  of  Arbitration.  The  court, 
where  employers  and  employees  were  agreed 
on  the  principle  of  daylight  training,  made 
orders  in  the  form  recommended.  Where 
there  was  a  difference  of  opinion,  the  court 
heard  both  parties,  as  required  by  the  Act, 
and  later  made  an  order.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  in  every  instance  of  this  kind 
the  court,  by  unanimous  decision,  incor¬ 
porated  some  form  of  daylight  training  in 
the  order. 

A  brief  description  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  since  the  making  of  the  first 
apprenticeship  order  in  1948  is  contained  in 
the  Labour  and  Employment  Gazette  for 
August,  the  bi-annual  publication  of  New 
Zealand’s  Department  of  Labour  and 
Employment. 


According  to  the  report,  daytime  training 
schemes  have  been  organized  in  the  baking, 
electrical  and  motor  industries,  in  engineer¬ 
ing,  carpentry  and  joinery,  plumbing  and 
gasfitting,  and  in  the  furniture  trades.  The 
first  courses  began  in  March,  1949. 

Apprentices  are  required  to  attend  the 
courses  during  the  first  three  j'ears  of 
apprenticeship,  and  in  some  cases  for  the 
full  term.  Courses  range  in  duration  from 
one-half  day  every  two  weeks  to  four  con¬ 
secutive  w'eeks  a  year.  Additional  attend¬ 
ance  at  evening  classes  once  or  twice  a 
week  is  recpiired  in  some  courses. 


Provident  Funds  for 
Indian  Factory  Worhers 

The  Central  Government  of  India  has 
announced  that  compulsory  provident  funds 
will  be  set  up  for  employees  in  industrial 
establishments.  This  applies  to  all  factories 
employing  50  or  more  persons  in  textile, 
iron  and  steel,  cement,  engineering,  paper 
and  cigarette  industries.  Other  factories  in 
the  above  industries,  employing  fewer  than 
50  persons,  may  also  be  included.  Newly- 
established  factories  will  not  be  affected  by 
the  Government’s  ordinance  for  an  initial 
period  of  three  years. 

The  employer’s  contribution  will  be 
61  per  cent  of  the  basic  wages  and 
dearness  allowance  of  the  employees.  The 
employee’s  contribution  will  be  equal  to 
that  of  the  employer,  but  if  the  workers 
so  desire,  need  not  exceed  83  per  cent  of 
his  basic  wages  and  dearness  allowance. 

The  institution  of  a  state-managed 
provident  fund  for  workers  in  private 
industry  is  not  a  new  one,  states  the 
Government  of  India  Information  Services. 
Such  a  contributory  provident  fund  is  now 
operating  for  workers  in  coal  mines,  as  a 
re.sult  of  the  Coal  Mines  Provident  Fund 
and  Bonus  Schemes  Act  of  1948. 


Set  Vp  School  to  Study 
Foreiyn  Labour  Relations 

An  Institute  of  International  Industrial 
and  Labour  Relations — first  of  its  kind  in 
the  United  State.s — ^has  been  established  by 
Cornell  university. 

The  Institute  was  set  up  with  three 
objectives;  to  give  foreign  union  and  indus¬ 
trial  officials  an  opportunity  to  visit  the 
LTnited  States  and  acquaint  themselves  with 
American  labour  relations  practices;  to 
analyse  labour-management  relations  in 
foreign  nations;  and  to  train  Americans  for 
work  in  labour  relations  in  foreign 
countries. 
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L\S.  Bureau  Reports  on 
Equal  Pay  Experiences 

The  Women’s  Bureau  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labour  has  prepared  a 
report  of  eight  case  studies  in  equal  pay 
for  women.  Purpose  of  the  study  was  to 
learn  how^  equal  pay  has  worked  out  in 
practice,  and  what  the  attitude  of  manage¬ 
ment  is  in  companies  which  have  follow'ed 
an  equal-pay  policy  for  several  years. 

Eight  firms  were  studied,  all  of  which 
had  at  least  five  years’  experience  of  an 
equal-pay  system.  One  of  the  firms  was 
in  Maryland,  which  has  no  equal-pay  law, 
and  the  other  seven  were  in  New  York, 
which  has  a  law  prohibiting  discrirnination 
in  rates  of  pay  on  the  basis  of  sex.  The 
companies  included  four  manufacturing 
firms,  two  banks,  and  two  department 
stores. 

Information  contained  in  the  report  was 
gathered  in  interviews  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  each  firm,  and  with  the  union  in 
cases  where  a  collective  agreement  was  in 
effect  between  the  employer  and  a  union. 

The  bulletin,  entitled  “Case  Studies  in 
Equal  Pay  for  Women”,  is  available  from 
the  Women’s  Bureau,  United  States  Depar- 
ment  of  Labour,  Washington  25,  D.C. 


italq  Stmlies  5-Wear  Plan 
to  Fight  Enemplogment 

A  five-year  plan  to  stimulate  production 
and  combat  unemployment  in  Italy  is  being 
worked  out  by  the  Ministries  of  Industry 
and  Commerce,  Agriculture,  Public  Works, 
Transport  and  Merchant  Marine,  the  New 
York  Times  reports. 


The  project  calls  for  the  expenditure  in 
the  next  five  years  of  500,000,000,000  lire 
(about  $800,000,000)  to  revitalize  those 
sectors  of  the  Italian  economy  that  would 
respond  most  readily  to  capital  investments. 

Part  of  the  plan  calls  for  increased  pro¬ 
duction  of  tractors  and  other  mechanical 
farm  equipment  that  would  be  sold  to 
farmers  on  easy  instalments.  The  plan 
would  provide  credits  to  farmers,  small 
industries  and  artisans,  for  the  financing  of 
a  railroad  electrification  program,  for  stimu¬ 
lating  construction  of  houses  and  for  in¬ 
creasing  activities  of  shipyards. 


AFE  Bahers’’  Enion 
Protluees  Safety  Film 

The  Bakery  and  Confectionery  Workers’ 
International  Union  of  America,  AFL,  has 
recently  released  “It’s  Up  to  You,”  a  half- 
hour  motion  picture  dealing  with  accident 
hazards  and  safety  methods  in  the  bakery 
and  confectionery  industries. 

Working  from  a  meeting  of  a  union 
safety  committee,  the  film  “flashes  back”  as 
each  member  reports  on  a  separate  safety 
subject,  detailing  the  tj-pe  of  injuries 
resulting  and  outlining  methods  of 
prevention. 

The  film,  pointed  primarily  at  accident 
repeaters  in  the  ranks  of  the  union,  relies 
on  the  “.shock”  approach  to  reach  them. 
However,  it  goes  beyond  the  individual 
worker’s  responsibility  for  his  own  welfare 
and  deals  with  management’s  responsibility 
in  providing  safe  and  healthful  workplaces, 
making  the  point  that  safety  devices  are 
not  “extras”  but  an  integral  part  of  plant 
and  equipment. 


Extracts  from  Httnsard  of  Interest  to  Labour 


Unemployment  in  London,  Ont. 

November  19 

Mr.  H.  O.  White  (Aliddlesex  East):  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Minister  of  Labour 
what  steps,  if  any,  have  been  or  are  being 
taken  to  alleviate  the  serious  mounting 
unemployment  in  London,  Ontario? 

Hon.  Milton  F.  Gregg  (Minister  of 
Labour) :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  the 
seriousness  of  the  unemployment  situation 
is  as  great  as  my  hon.  friend  implies  in 
his  question,  but  I  can  assure  him  that 
we  are  keeping  in  close  touch  wuth  the 
situation. 


Government  Annuities  Act 

November  20 

Hon.  Alphonse  Fournier  (for  the  Alin- 
ister  of  Labour)  moved  the  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  23,  to  amend  the  Government 
Annuities  Act. 

Mr.  Knowles:  Has  the  parliamentary 
as.sistaiiit  answers  to  any  questions  that  were 
asked  at  an  earlier  stage  that  he  could  give 
the  house  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Paul  E.  Cote  (Parliamentary 
A.ssistant  to  the  Minister  of  Labour);  As 
I  had  occasion  to  mention  during  the 
debate  on  the  resolution,  it  is  our  inten- 
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tion  immediate^  after  second  reading  of 
the  bill  to  move  that  it  be  referred  to  the 
standing  committee  on  industrial  relations. 
Since  hon.  members  who  have  taken  part 
in  the  discussion  of  the  resolution  are 
members  of  the  industrial  relations  com¬ 
mittee  I  would  think  they  would  find  it 
more  convenient  and  more  interesting  to 
place  their  questions  before  the  officials 
who  will  appear  before  the  industrial  rela¬ 
tions  committee,  and  have  them  discuss 
them  in  a  more  thorough  way.  Of  course 
we  would  like  this  reference  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  take  place  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  to  leave  all  possible  latitude  to  the 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Government  Annuities  Aot  and 
the  nature  and  purport  of  the  amendments 
which  are  being  offered  to  the  bill. 

Question  on  Commissionaires’  Wages 

November  21 

Mr.  McLure : 

1.  What  is  the  scale  of  wages  paid  to 
veterans  employed  with  the  Canadian  corps 
of  commissionaires?  ■ 

2.  Is  the  same  scale  of  wages  applicable 
for  similar  positions  in  the  different  prov¬ 
inces? 

Mr.  Cote  (Verdun-La  Salle) : 

1.  and  2.  Members  of  the  Canadian 
corps  of  commi.ssionaires  are  employed  by 
a  number  of  departments  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Canada,  but  a  considerable  number 
are  also  privately  employed. 

The  wage  rates  of  commissionaires 
employed  by  the  government  of  Canada 
are  established  by  the  goveimor  in  council 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  department 
concerned,  concurred  in  by  the  Department 
of  Labour  and  approved  by  treasury  board, 
in  accordance  with  the  rate  prevailing  in 
the  area  of  employment  for  the  type  of 
work  performed,  with  a  minimum  of  $1 
per  hour. 

Proof  of  Age  for  Pensions 

November  27 

Mr.  L.  O.  Breilbaupt  (Waterloo  North)  : 
I  should  like  to  ask  a  ciuestion  of  the 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  My 
ciuestion  has  to  do  with  proof  of  age  for  old 
age  pension  applicants,  some  of  whom  are 
having  great  difficulty  in  establishing  proof 
of  age. 

Is  the  bureau  of  statistics  in  a  position 
to  assist  old  age  pen,sion  applicants  to 
establish  their  age  for  the  purpose  of  the 
aot,  when,  other  forms  of  proof  of  age,  such 
as  birth  certificates,  baptismal  certificates 


and  the  like,  are  unavailable?  If  the 
bureau  is  in  a  position  to  assist  in  this 
connection,  would  the  minister  please  state 
the  procedure  to  be  adopted  by  the 
applicant. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Mcllraith  (Parliamentary 
Assistant  to  the  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Commerce) :  I  would  say  that  under  Sec¬ 
tion  15  of  the  Statistics  Act  no  individual 
return  and  no  part  of  an  individual  return 
made  for  the  purpose  of  the  Statistics  Act 
can,  without  the  previous  consent  in 
writing  of  the  person  making  the  return, 
be  given  or  published.  However,  in  cases 
where  the  person  making  a  census  return 
completes  a  form  authorizing  the  dominion 
statistician  to  furnish  information  from  the 
census  records  as  to  age  in  the  event  that 
other  proof  of  age  is  not  available,  the 
practice  is  for  the  bureau  of  statistics  to 
supply  the  information  in  the  census 
records  for  purposes  of  verifying  the  age 
as  submitted  to  the  old  age  securitj^  and 
old  age  assistance  administrations. 

Applicants  for  old  age  security,  that  is  to 
say  those  over  seventy  years  of  age,  who 
come  under  the  terms  of  the  federal  Old 
Age  Security  Act,  should  apply  in  the  usual 
manner  directly  to  the  regional  director  of 
old  age  security  in  the  capital  of  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  residence.  Those  65  to  6&  yeai’s  of 
age  should  apply  to  the  appropriate  office 
in  the  province  of  residence  charged  with 
the  admini.stration  of  old  age  assistance. 

Hon.  members  will  notice  that  in  no  case 
can  information  be  given  except  on  the 
request  in  writing  of  the  applicant.  How¬ 
ever,  forms  of  request  for  search  for  this 
information  as  to  age  are  available  in  the 
old  age  security  regional  offices. 

Text  of  ILO  Conventions 

December  3 

Mr.  Paul  E.  Cote  (Parliamentary 
Assistant  to  the  Minister  of  Labour) ;  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions 
of  Article  19,  subsection  5,  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  International  Labour  Organiza¬ 
tion,  I  desire  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
authentic  text  of  the  following  conventions 
and  recommendations  which  were  adopted 
by  the  international  labour  conference  at 
its  34th  session  held  at  Geneva  in  .June, 
1951,  together  with  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
the  Deputy  Minister  of  Justice  setting  out 
the  legislative  jurisdiction  for  each  of  these 
conventions  and  recommendations; — 

Convention  No.  99  concerning  minimum 
wage  fixing  macliinery  for  agriculture. 

Convention  No.  100  concerning  equal 
remuneration  for  men  and  women  workers 
for  work  of  equal  value. 
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Eecommeiidation  No.  89  concerning 
minimum  wage  fixing  machinery,  agriculture. 

Recommendation  No.  90  concerning  the 
question  of  equal  remuneration  for  men 
and  women  workers  for  work  of  equal  value. 

Recommendation  No.  91  concerning  collec¬ 
tive  agreements. 

Recommendation  No.  92  concerning  volun¬ 
tary  conciliation  and  arbitration. 

Status  of  Newfoundlanders  re  Pension 

December  4 

Mr.  W.  J.  Browne  (St.  John’s  West) ;  I 
should  like  to  direct  a  question  to  the 
Minister  of  National  Health  and  Welfare. 
In  view  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  status 
of  Newfoundlanders  who  make  application 
for  the  old  age  pension,  .  .  .  will  the  min¬ 
ister  be  good  enough  to  say  whether  or  not 
residence  in  Newfoundland  is  equivalent  to 
residence  in  any  other  part  of  Canada? 

Hon.  Paul  Martin  (Minister  of  National 
Health  and  Welfare):  The  position  briefly 
is  that  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
status  of  applicants  for  old  age  security 
benefits  in  Newfoundland  and  applicants  in 
other  parts  of  Canada.  The  Old  Age 
Security  Act,  together  with  the  Old  Age 
Assistance  Act  which  was  passed  in  June 
of  this  year,  requires  that  in  order  to  be 
eligible  for  benefit  an  applicant  must  be 
able  to  show  that  he  has  lived  continuously 
for  the  last  20  years  in  Canada. 

Section  9  of  the  Interpretation  Act  states 
that  every  act  of  the  parliament  of  Canada 
shall,  unless  a  contrary  intention  appears, 
^Ppiy  fo  the  whole  of  Canada.  Where  the 
word  “Canada”  is  used  in  the  present  bill 
it  means  “Canada  as  presently  constituted”. 
Canada  as  presently  constituted  includes 
the  province  of  Newfoundland.  Further- 
inore,  by  the  terms  of  union  of  Newfound¬ 
land  with  Canada  it  is  provided  that, 
subject  to  the  terms  of  union,  the  province 
of  Newfoundland  must  be  treated,  in  so  far 
as  welfare  and  public  services  are  concerned, 
on  the  same  basis  and  subject  to  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  as  in  the  case  of  the 
other  provinces  of  Canada.  The  terms  of 
union  were  approved  by  this  parliament,  by 
the  parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
by  the  government  in  Newfoundland,  and 
are  part  of  the  constitution  of  Canada. 
“Residence  in  Canada”,  under  the  terms  of 
this  bill,  and  under  the  terms  of  other 
statutes  of  Canada,  means  “residence  in  the 
territory  now  known  as  Canada”. 

Newfoundland  is  part  of  Canada.  It 
follows  therefore  that  anyone  who  has 
lived  for  20  years  in  any  part  of  what  is 
now  Canada  can  qualify  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  re,specting  residence  set  forth 
m  the  Old  Age  Security  Act  and  the  Old 


Age  Assistance  Act.  The  same  applies  to 
the  residence  provisions  in  the  Blind 
Persons  Act. 

Old  Age  Security  Regulations 

Mr.  Stanley  Knowles  (Winnipeg  North 
Centre) :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  ask 
a  question  of  the  Minister  of  National 
Health  and  Welfare.  Have  the  regulations 
under  the  Old  Age  Assistance  Act  and  the 
regulations  under  the  Old  Age  Security  Act 
been  made?  If  so,  are  they  available?  If 
not,  when  will  they  be  available  ? 

Hon.  Paul  Martin  (Minister  of  National 
Health  and  Welfare):  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
regulations  have  been  formulated.  They 
will  be  transmitted,  of  course,  first  to  the 
provinces.  It  is  hoped  they  will  be  mutu¬ 
ally  agreed  upon  well  ahead  of  time,  suffi¬ 
cient  to  permit  the  operation  of  the  Old 
Age  Assistance  Act  on  the  proclamation 
date.  .  .  .  The  regulations  under  the  Old 
Age  Security  Act  will  be  tabled  here  as 
quickly  as  it  is  possible  so  to  do. 

N.E.S.  and  Provincial  Labour  Laws 

December  7 

Mr.  J.  W.  Nosewortliy  (York  South): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  tO'  ask  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Minister  of  Labour.  To  what 
extent  do>  the  offices  of  the  national 
employment  service  recognize  the  labour 
laws  of  the  various  provinces  in  which 
national  employment  service  offices  are 
located,  when  making  referrals?  If  there 
are  any  exceptions,  will  the  minister  give 
an  explanation? 

Hon.  Milion  F.  Gregg  (Minister  of 
Labour) :  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  member 
foi  York  South  warned  me  that  he  was 
gomg  to  ask  this  question.  In  reply  I 
think  I  could  not  do  better  than  quote 
the  pertinent  instructions  issued  to  officers 
of  the  national  employment  service  of 
the  unemployment  insurance  commission. 
Those  instructions  are:— 

When  orders  are  listed  with  any  local 
office  by  an  employer,  and  when  such  orders 
do  not  offer  the  minimum  wages  or  working 
conditions  specifically  required  by  dominion 
statute  or  regulation,  or  by  provincial  statute 
or  regulation,  any  variation  from  prescribed 
conditions  will  be  brought  to  the  attention 
ot  the  employer  in  order  that  he  may  have 
opportunity  to  make  correction.  Only  if  the 
employer  fails  to  make  such  correction, 
should  the  office  refuse  to  undertake  to  fill 
the  vacancies  listed.  The  fact  that  an 
applicant  may  be  willing  to  accept  employ¬ 
ment  at  a  standard  lower  than  that  pre¬ 
scribed  by  governmental  regulations  furnishes 
no  warrant  whatever  for  the  office  to  make  a 
placement  at  less  than  the  standard. 
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It  is  the  responsibility  of  each  local  office 
to  keep  itself  informed  of  all  statutes  or 
regulations  fixing  wages  and  working  condi¬ 
tions  in  its  district.  These  may  include  the 
fair  wage  schedules  set  by  the  Department 
of  Labour  regulating  rates  of  pay  on 
dominion  government  contracts:  minimum 
wage  board  of  the  province:  wage  rates 
called  for  in  legalized  wage  agreements 
between  groups  of  employers  and  employees; 
and  any  other  comparable  legislation  or 
regulations  which  may  be  issued  from  time 
to  time. 

As  to  the  last  part  of  the  question,  in 
which  the  bon.  member  asked  me  to  give 
an  explanation,  if  there  are  any  exceptions, 
I  would  say  that,,  in  reality,  there  are  no 
exceptions.  But  if  an  employer  quotes  in 
his  order  to  the  national  employment  ser¬ 
vice  less  than  the  provincial  minimum  rate 


of  wages,  the  matter  is  drawn  to  his  atten¬ 
tion  and,  if  he  corrects  it,  nothing  further 
is  done. 

National  Income 

December  10 
Mr.  Decliene : 

What  was  the  national  income  in  each  of 
the  years  (a)  1931  to  1935  inclusive;  (b) 
1945  to  1950  inclusive? 

Mr.  Mcllraith: 

Net  national  income  at  factor  cost,  in 
millions  of  dollars:  — 

(a)  1931,  3.261;  1932,  2,582;  1933,  2,387; 
1934,  2,820;  1935.  3,117. 

(b)  1945,  9,788;  1946,  9,819;  1947,  10,916; 
1948,  12,474;  1949,  13,169;  1950,  14,308. 


Canadian  Research  Committee  on 
Practical  Education  Makes  Final  Report 

Committee  recommends  compulsory  school  attendance  up  to  the  age  of 
16  in  all  provinces,  part-time  education  between  the  ages  of  16  and  18, 
greater  stress  on  a  sound  basic  education,  an  extension  of  vocational 
courses,  guidance  in  choosing  employment  to  students  by  the  schools 


“Better  Schooling  for  Canadian  Youth,” 
its  final  report,  has  been  issued  by  the 
Canadian  Research  Committee  on  Practical 
Education,  which  for  four  years  has  been 
investigating  the  problem  of  what  con¬ 
stitutes  a  suitable  secondary  school  educa¬ 
tion  for  pupils  wdro  go  directly  to  employ¬ 
ment  from  school.  The  research  wa,s 
financed  by  various  national  associations, 
private  companies  and  labour  organizations. 

The  committee  consisted  of  one  repre- 
.sentative  each  of  a  number  of  associations 
in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  commerce, 
education,  industry,  labour  and  the  home. 
The  committee  was  assisted  by  provincial 
advisory  committees  of  a  similarly  repre¬ 
sentative  character. 

The  report  states  first  the  committee’s 
view'  of  the  general  purpose  of  secondary 
school  education:  — 

The  general  aim  of  the  school  is  to  assist 
in  the  development  of  good  citizens  .  .  . 
In  other  w'ord.s,  the  school  should  seek  to 
help  the  child  develop  those  understand¬ 
ings.  attitudes,  habits,  and  skills  that  will 
enable  him  to  become  a  w'ell-integrated  and 
socially  responsible  citizen  wdro  can  think 
critically  and  independently  about  the 
problems  of  life. 


The  secondarj^  school  should  not  only 
enable  each  pupil  to  improve  the  basic 
skills  of  arithmetic,  reading,  and  written 
and  oral  expression,  to  explore  the  general 
fields  of  knowdedge,  to  acquire  the  ability 
to  think  clearly,  and  to  develop  high 
standards  of  personal  conduct,  but  should 
also  give  him  tolerance,  an  insight  into  the 
problems  of  modern  society,  and  a  sense 
of  the  obligations  of  democratic  citizen¬ 
ship,  should  enable  him  to  learn  his  own 
interests  and  capacities  and  to  develop 
marketable  skills,  and  should  assist  him  to 
choose  an  appropriate  career,  the  committee 
believes. 

The  authors  of  the  report  believe  that 
as  many  young  people  as  possible  should 
have  longer  schooling  than  the  minimum 
which  is  required  by  law  in  Canada.  They 
point  out  that  the  period  of  compulsory 
school  attendance  varies  from  province  to 
province  and  in  some  cases  between  urban 
and  rural  communities  within  a  province. 
Generally  it  extends  from  about  the  age 
of  six  to  the  age  of  14,  15,  or  16  years. 
The  committee  recommends  that  the  legal 
school-leaving  age  should  be  16  in  all  prov¬ 
inces,  in  both  urban  and  rural  areas,  subject 
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only  to  specified  exemptions.  At  the  same 
time,  the  report  recommends  that  greater 
efforts  be  made  by  education  authorities  to 
provide  varied  programs  of  study  which 
will  be  conducive  to  retaining  pupils  in 
school  until  they  have  completed  their 
courses. 

Education  authorities  should  also  seek  to 
overcome  economic  reasons  for  pupils 
dropping  out  of  school  by  keeping  to  a 
minimum  the  “hidden  costs”  arising  from 
participation  in  school  organizations  and 
activities,  recognizing  the  value  of  part- 
time  work,  and  trying  to  secure  financial 
assistance  in  the  form  of  scholarships. 
Parents’  attitudes  of  indifference  may  be 
changed  through  closer  contact  between  the 
school  and  the  home  and  a  well-planned 
program  of  public  relations  to  emphasize 
the  benefits  of  better  education. 

The  committee’s  investigations  indicated 
grave  deficiencies  in  the  basic  education 
provided  by  the  secondary  school.  Surveys 
were  carried  on  among  employers  and  also 
among  employees  who  had  been  out  of 
school  for  two  years,  and  both  groups  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  schools  were  not  giving 
the  necessary  solid  grounding  in  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  arithmetic  and  in  oral  and 
WTitten  expression.  They  also  stressed  the 
importance  of  clear  and  logical  thinking. 
The  recommendations  of  the  committee 
advise  all  teachers  to  place  more  emphasis 
on  the  fundamental  skills  and  to  strive  to 
develop  in  all  their  pupils  the  ability  to 
think  clearly. 

The  report  recommends  that  guidance  be 
given  to  pupils  in  all  secondary  schools,  to 
assist  them  in  planning  their  courses  of 
study,  identifying  their  occupational  in¬ 
terests,  and  choosing  their  employment.  It 
is  suggested  that  teachers  assigned  specific 
guidance  duties  should  have  special  training 
and  should  receive  assistance  from  business 
and  industry  in  securing  first-hand  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  various  types  of  employment 
opportunities  and  job  requirements.  That 
the  school  and  the  National  Emplo3^ment 
Service  -work  in  close  co-operation  is 
desirable,  the  committee  states. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  sound  attitudes  and  habits  is  most 
important  in  vocational  education.  Courses 
should  be  planned  with  the  special  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  of  the  local  communit3^ 
in  mind.  The  school  should  try  to  develop 
a  recognition  of  the  dignity  and  worth  of 
all  t3-pes  of  work.  Students  should  learn 
in  social  science  studies  something  about 
the  organization  of  business  and  industry, 
the  significance  of  social  security,  wage- 
hour  laws,  government  ownership,  the 
economic  cycle,  and  related  matters. 


Specific  training  for  particular  occupations 
should  be  deferred  as  long  as  possible  in 
order  to  provide  more  time  for  general 
education.  Pre-vocational  exploratory 
courses  should  be  given  which  will  assist 
pupils  to  choose  areas  for  specialization. 

The  report  advocates  the  extension  of 
vocational  courses  in  the  secondary  schools. 
Courses  in  business  education  should  be 
extended  to  include  training  in  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  selling.  Courses  in  industrial  arts 
should  be  given  in  all  schools  and  should 
include  training  in  the  basic  skills  needed 
in  industry.  Agriculture  should  be  taught 
in  secondary  schools  in  rural  areas,  includ¬ 
ing  practical  courses  such  as  farm 
mechanics,  farm  management,  soil  conserva¬ 
tion  and  marketing.  Attention  should  be 
given  also  to  the  means  of  making  farm 
life  more  attractive:  electrification,  sanita¬ 
tion  and  health,  recreation,  and  moderniza¬ 
tion  of  the  farm  home. 

Practical  vocational  training  must  be 
given  b3'  teachers  who  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  their  trade  and  practical 
experience  in  it.  The  emphasis  should  be 
on  the  development  of  basic  rather  than 
highly  specialized  skills,  since  employers 
will  supply  their  own  training  for  specific 
jobs.  The  committee  recommends  that 
work  experience  be  co-ordinated  with  voca¬ 
tional  education.  Students  should  be  able 
to  combine  part-time  employment  with 
their  secondary  school  program,  so  that 
the3'  ma3^  explore  various  avenues  of  work 
and  acquire  skills  best  learned  on  the  job. 
The  report  says: — 

It  has  been  recommended  above  that  the 
statutory  school-leaving  age  be  16.  How¬ 
ever,  this  is  recognized  as  an  absolute 
minimum  for  full-time  education,  and  it  is 
suggested  that  part-time  education  be  in¬ 
troduced  for  those  between  16  and  18  years 
of  age  who  do  not  continue  full-time  educa¬ 
tion.  Even  if  this  development  has  to 
begin  on  a  modest  scale,  it  should  be 
extended  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the 
point  where_  the  working  time  of  young 
people  of  this  age  group  is  divided  evenly 
between  education  and  employment. 

Emphasizing  the  need  for  further  educa¬ 
tion  be3mnd  the  secondary  school  level,  the 
committee  recommends  that  community 
institutes  be  established  to  provide  an 
effective  program  of  vocational  and  adult 
education  co-ordinating,  it  might  be,  night 
classes,  apprenticeship  training,  university 
extension  and  other  cultural  activities.  The 
communit3'  institutes  should  be  adminis¬ 
tered  by  representatives  of  industry,  agri¬ 
culture,  labour  and  education  in  each 
municipalit3^  or  school  district,  and  should 
be  financed  by  federal,  provincial  and  local 
authorities,  the  committee  suggests. 


Annual  Reports  of  Provincial 

Departments  of  Labour,  1950 

Ontario  report  describes  increased  activity  resulting  from  continuing 
industrial  expansion  in  the  province.  Saskatchewan  report  points  out  a 
seeming  paradox:  both  employment  and  unemployment  rose  during  1950 


ONTARIO 

The  thirty-first  annual  report  of  the 
Ontario  Department  of  Labour  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1950,  describes 
the  increased  activity  of  the  department 
resulting  from  continuing  industrial  expan¬ 
sion  in  the  province. 

The  development  of  new  industry,  equip¬ 
ment  and  manufacturing  methods  has  made 
the  problem  of  factory  inspection  more 
complex,  and  although  the  total  number  of 
inspections  was  less  than  for  the  preceding 
j'ear,  in  many  cases  the  inspections  were 
more  comprehensive. 

The  demand  for  conciliation  services  in 
industrial  disputes  has  grown,  and  the 
effectiveness  of  the  a.ssistance  rendered  by 
the  department  is  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  in  over  400  disputes  only  three 
strikes  occurred  after  the  appointment  of 
a  conciliation  officer  and  the  receipt  of  the 
report  of  a  conciliation  board. 

A  new  peak  was  reached  in  the  number 
of  apprentices  enrolled,  particularly  in  the 
construction  and  motor  vehicle  repair 
trades. 

Factory  Inspection  Branch 

Inspections 

The  work  of  factory  inspection  was 
carried  out  by  34  field  in-spectors,  eight 
women  and  26  men.  Three  professional 
engineers  carried  on  the  work  of  examina¬ 
tion  of  plans  for  new  buildings  or  alter¬ 
ations  to  existing  buildings. 

Lffider  the  Factory,  Shop  and  Office 
Building  Act,  27,093  inspections  of  indus¬ 
trial  and  commercial  establishments  were 
made.  Of  117  complaints  of  working  con¬ 
ditions  received,  61  were  found  to  be 
justified  after  inspection  and  56  were  not. 
The  largest  number  of  these  violations  was 
in  connection  with  facilities  for  heat  and 
light;  others  concerned  sanitation,  fumes 
and  dust,  fire  hazards,  elevators,  machinery 
guards,  child  labour,  excess  hours,  over¬ 
time  and  double  shift. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  inspectors  to 
report  violations  of  other  Acts  administered 
by  the  Department.  There  were  123 


offences  against  the  Operating  Engineers 
Act,  ami  1.209  against  the  Minimum  Wage 
Act,  of  which  the  majority  consisted  in 
the  failure  of  the  employer  to  post  a  cop}^ 
6f  minimum  wage  orders.  Inspectors  also 
reported  25  violations  of  the  Adolescent 
School  Attendance  Act. 

Every  grain  elevator  in  Ontario  was 
inspected  at  least  twice  during  the  year, 
and  the  value  of  the  regulations  for  the 
maintenance  of  safe  and  healthful  working 
conditions  in  grain  elevators  was  clearly 
evident. 

Industrial  Hazards 

An  accident  which  keeps  a  worker  away 
from  his  work  for  more  than  six  days  and 
any  fatal  accident  or  explosion  must  be 
reported  to  the  Chief  Inspector. 

Fewer  men  and  women  were  injured  while 
working  on  their  employer’s  premises  than 
during  the  previous  year.  Fifty-one  men 
and  six  women  died  as  a  result  of  indus¬ 
trial  accidents,  and  9,394  men  and  674 
women  suffered  bodily  injury.  In  addition, 
203  non-fatal  and  26  fatal  accidents  occurred 
in  establishments  not  under  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  Factory,  Shop  and  Office 
Building  Act. 

Of  the  244  cases  of  compensable  indus¬ 
trial  diseases  reported,  210  were  dermatitis, 
20  were  lead  poisoning,  five  were  pneu¬ 
moconiosis,  five  were  undulant  fever,  three 
were  silicosis  and  one  was  pulmonary 
tuberculosis. 

As  a  result  of  a  survey  conducted  in 
co-operation  with  the  Division  of  Industrial 
Hygiene,  Department  of  Health,  the  regu¬ 
lations  for  the  control  of  silica  dusts  and 
other  hazards  in  the  foundry  industry  will 
be  amended. 

Hours  of  Work  in  Factories 

As  in  the  previous  fiscal  year,  the  highly 
seasonal  food-processing  and  wood-products 
industries  showed  the  highest  proportion  of 
employees  working  in  excess  of  a  48-hour 
week.  Fewer  firms  applied  for  permits  to 
authorize  women  workers  to  work  from 
6.30  p.m.  to  9  p.m.  in  an  emergency  and 
for  permits  allowing  the  employment  of 
women  on  a  double-shift  basis,  between 
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6  a.m.  and  11  p.m.  The  1,172  permits  issued 
for  emergency  overtime  in\'olved  10,164 
women.  Permits  to  eraplo}"  women  under 
a  two-shift  system  were  received  by  223 
firms.  Permits  authorizing  waitresses  in 
restaurants  to  work  until  2  a.m.  numbered 
253.  The  permits  for  work  in  restaurants 
after  midnight  provide  for  the  pa3anent  of 
a  bonus  of  30  cents  a  night  to  each  worker 
and  transportation  to  her  home  at  the 
employer’s  expense.  The  transportation 
recpiirement  may,  however,  be  waived  by 
the  employee,  if  the  Chief  Inspector 
approves. 

The  practice  of  authorizing  reduced 
lunch  periods  for  women  workers  has  con- 
Imued  without  complaint  from  employees. 
In  one  case,  at  the  request  of  the  employees, 
the  designated  lunch  period  for  tenders  of 
automatic  machines  in  the  textile  industrj’ 
was  replaced  by  two  shorter  rest  periods 
in  each  eight-hour  shift.  This  experiment 
is  being  closely  supervised  so  that  no 
health  hazard  may  develop. 

Child  Labour 

During  the  year  85  children  under  14 
were  illegally  employed,  chiefljr  as  delivery 
boj^s  by  drug  and  grocery  stores.  Since  in 
each  case  the  child  was  dismissed  bj'  his 
employer,  no  court  action  was  taken  b\' 
the  department. 

Approval  of  Building  Plans 

For  the  fourth  consecutive  year  plans 
examined  showed  that  the  value  of  building 
construction  had  exceeded  the  previous 
maximum,  although  the  number  of  plans 
had  decreased.  During  the  \"ear  1,070 
building  plans  at  a  construction  cost  of 
$65,116,450  were  approved  as  compared  with 
1,324  plans  at  a  cost  of  $61,276,500  during 
the  previous  year.  The  transportation 
equipment,  iron  and  steel  products  and 
foods  and  beverages  groups  of  the  manu¬ 
facturing  industry  made  the  largest  expen¬ 
ditures  on  new  buildings.  Expenditures  on 
buildings  in  public  utilities  were  increased, 
due  chiefly  to  the  current  program  of  con¬ 
verting  25  cycle  electrical  services  to  60 
cycle. 

Homework 

In  1949,  478  permits  were  granted  to 
employers  authorizing  them  to  give  out 
work  of  manufacturing  or  assembling 
articles  to  be  done  in  the  workers’  homes 
at  rates  of  pay  approved  by  the  Industry 
and  Labour  Board.  Homeworkers’  permits 
were  issued  to  4.236  persons. 


Prosecutions 

Only  three  prosecutions  for  ^•iolations  of 
the  Factory,  Shop  and  Office  Building  Act 
were  undertaken,  as  against  14  the  year 
before.  One  was  for  neglect  to  correct  a 
fire  hazard  as  ordered,  and  two  were  for 
failure  to  submit  construction  plans  for 
examination  before  work  was  commenced. 
Fines  totalling  $80  were  levied. 

Board  of  Examiners  of  Operating  Engineers 

The  number  of  persons  appearing  before 
the  Board  of  Examiners  of  Operating 
Engineers  for  examination  remained  at  the 
high  level  of  the  last  few  years.  There 
were  1,827  applications,  of  which  576  were 
for  re-examination;  but  118  applications 
were  refused  as  they  did  not  meet  the 
specified  requirements.  The  Board  issued 
20,480  certificates  of  qualification  to  oper¬ 
ating  engineers  and  289  certificates  of 
registration  to  plant  owners. 

To  investigate  reported  violations  of  the 
Operating  Engineers  Act  and  regulations, 
334  inspections  were  made,  in  addition  to 
the  regular  inspections  made  by  factorj’ 
inspectors.  There  were  six  prosecutions  to 
enforce  compliance  with  the  Act. 

Boiler  Inspection  Branch 

The  continued  industrial  expansion  during 
the  year  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  inspections  of  new  boilers  and 
pressure  vessels  (5,605  in  1949-50),  new 
steam  and  refrigeration  plants  (89),  and 
uninsured  boilers  (7,625).  After  examining 
more  than  2,800  drawings,  the  Branch 
approved  and  registered  897  designs  of 
boilers,  pressure  vessels  and  plants  and 
rejected  57  for  non-compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Code  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  The 
report  records  the  new  type  of  installation 
built  for  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Com¬ 
mission  of  Ontario,  in  which  a  single  turbine 
generator  is  served  by  a  single  steam¬ 
generating  unit. 

In  establishments  manufacturing  boilers 
and  pressure  vessels,  automatic  welding  of 
the  submerged  arc  type  is  supplanting 
manual  welding,  but  this  mechanization  does 
not  appear  to  affect  the  emplojunent  of 
the  individual  welder.  More  welding  estab¬ 
lishments  were  visited  and  more  operators 
tested  than  during  the  previous  j'ear. 

The  report  reviews  the  investigations  of 
boiler  explosions  occurring  in  Ontario  during 
the  year.  One  owner  was  fined  for  oper¬ 
ating  a  high  pressure  boiler  after  it  had 
been  condemned  b.v  the  boiler  inspector. 
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Conciliation  Service 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  a  conciliation  officer  in  a  dispute 
has  the  useful  effect  of  narrowing  down 
the  matters  at  issue.  During  the  year,  the 
Minister  of  Labour  granted  433  requests 
for  concrliation  services.  In  235  of  these, 
the  conciliation  officer  effected  a  settlement 
of  the  dispute  and  in  198  cases  he  recom¬ 
mended  the  appointment  of  a  conciliation 
board.  In  11  out  of  14  cases  where  the 
report  submitted  by  a  conciliation  board 
was  not  acceptable  to  the  parties  to  the 
dispute,  a  conciliation  officer  aftenvards 
succeeded  in  securing  agreement  between 
them.  In  24  cases  where  there  was  no 
established  procedure  lor  settling  a  dispute 
and  in  which  the  minister’s  assistance  was 
sought,  the  minister  directed  a  concilia¬ 
tion  officer  to  deal  with  the  matter  and  in 
all  but  four  an  agreement  was  reached  bj' 
negotiation. 

On  many  occasions  conciliation  officers 
helped  in  drafting  or  improving  collective 
agreements  so  as  to  reduce  the  likelihood 
of  disputes  and  assisted  in  drafting  terms 
of  reference  for  the  arbitration  of  a  matter 
in  dispute.  In  a  few  instances  they  acted 
as  arbitrators  under  a  collective  agreement, 
but  this  is  not  a  general  practice.  During 
the  year  21  grievances  led  to  seven  cases 
of  arbitration. 

Investigations  were  made  in  56  ca.ses  of 
alleged  discrimination  or  unfair  labour 
practices.  In  23  a  settlement  was  reached, 
and  in  32  others  an  Industrial  Inquiry 
Commission  was  appointed  by  the  minister 
to  hear  evidence  and  make  recommenda¬ 
tions. 

Another  function  of  the  conciliation 
officers  is  to  act  as  industrial  standards 
officers.  Tw'enty  conferences  were  con¬ 
ducted  by  them  during  the  year  at  which 
schedules  of  conditions  of  employment  in 
various  industries  were  drawn  up,  raising 
to  134  the  total  number  of  schedules  in 
force  under  the  Industrial  Standards  Act. 

Ontario  Labour  Relations  Board 

During  the  year,  477  applications  wore 
filed  with  the  Board,  including  458  for 
certification  and  14  for  revocation  of  certifi¬ 
cation,  three  requests  to  the  Board  to  write 
final-settlement  provisions  in  collective 
agreements,  and  two  complaints  of  failure 
to  bargain  in  good  faith.  There  were  72 
cases  outstanding  from  the  previous  year. 
Of  the  applications  for  certification,  315 
were  granted,  116  dismissed,  29  withdrawn, 
and  69  were  not  completed  by  the  end  of 
the  year.  Eleven  of  the  14  requests  for 


revocation  of  certification  were  dismissed 
and  three  wore  pending.  Representation 
votes  wore  held  in  83  of  the  certification 
cases.  Ninety-one  certification  cases  in- 
vohod  a  contest  betwoen  two  or  more 
trade  unions.  According  to  union  affiliation, 
the  458  applications  for  certification  were 
as  follows:  198  TLC-AFL,  219  CCL-CIO, 
and  41  unaffiliated  trade  unions. 

The  Industry  and  Labour  Board 

The  Apprenticeship  Act,  the  Hours  of 
AVork  and  Vacations  with  Pay  Act,  the 
Industrial  Standards  Act  and  the  Minimum 
Wage  Act  are  administered  by  the  Industry 
and  Labour  Board,  which  meets  with 
employers  and  employees  or  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  on  request  to  explain  to  them 
the  requirements  of  the  Acts  as  they  apply 
to  their  particular  problems. 

Apprenticeship 

A  new  peak  was  reached  of  1,319  con¬ 
tracts  of  apprenticeship  registered,  of  which 
665  were  in  the  building  trades  and  617  in 
the  motor  vehicle  repair  trade.  The  number 
of  apprentices  in  the  barbering  and  hair¬ 
dressing  trades  again  declined.  Each  year 
more  persons  are  trained  for  these  trades 
in  trade  schools  than  by  apprenticeship. 
Eleven  applications  for  renew'al  of  licences 
wore  granted  to  hairdresser  trade  schools. 
Altogether  there  were  3,498  apprentices 
under  contract  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

An  apprentice  is  recjuired  to  attend  the 
classes  held  for  his  trade.  Full-time  daj^- 
classes  of  two  to  three  months’  duration 
are  now  held  in  the  building  and  motor 
vehicle  repair  trades,  and  1,169  apprentices 
were  enrolled  in  these  classes  during  the 
period  under  review.  During  the  years 
when  apprentices  do  not  attend  day-classes, 
they  are  required,  where  possible,  to  attend 
evening  classes  from  October  to  March. 
Noticeable  improvement  in  the  w'ork  of 
apprentices  after  school  training  has  in¬ 
creased  the  interest  of  employers  in 
apprenticeship  training. 

In  the  motor  vehicle  repair  trade,  all 
workers  except  registered  apprentices  are 
required  to  hold  current  certificates  of 
qualification.  By  the  end  of  the  year  the 
number  of  certificates  issued  had  reached  a 
total  of  19,672,  an  increase  of  843  over  the 
previous  year. 

Hours  of  TForfc,  Vacations  with  Pay 
and  Industrial  Standards 

Under  the  Board’s  power  to  permit  hours 
of  work  in  excess  of  the  8-  and  48-hour 
limits  of  the  Hours  of  Work  and  Vacations 
with  Pay  Act,  it  approved  the  working  of 
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overtime  by  the  employees  of  911  employers 
during  the  year.  For  most  employees  over¬ 
time  may  not  exceed  100  hours  in  each 
calendar  j’ear.  Blanket  approval  was  given 
for  overtime  work  by  employees  in  the 
highway  transport  industry.  Fifty-two 
authorizations  were  granted  to  permit 
emplo3'ees  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  pro¬ 
cessing  industiy  to  work  longer  hours. 

The  number  of  vacation-with-pay  stamp 
books  issued  to  employees  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  industry'  and  in  other  industrial  under¬ 
takings  is  greater,  year  by  year,  totalling 
271,852  for  the  period  April  1,  1949,  to 
March  31,  1950.  The  value  of  the  stamps 
sold  to  employers  during  the  same  period 
was  $5,595,426.38. 

Nine  court  actions  were  brought  against 
emplojmrs  under  the  Hours  of  Work  and 
Vacations  with  Pay  Act,  four  for  failure 
to  produce  records,  four  for  failure  to  give 
^•acation  pay,  and  one  for  permitting 
employees  to  work  excessive  hours. 

Under  the  Industrial  Standards  Act, 
unpaid  wages  amounting  to  $4,626.54  were 
collected  from  18  employers  who  had 
failed  to  pay  the  minimum  rates  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  schedules  applying  to  them. 
Fourteen  prosecutions  were  instituted 
against  emploj^ers  in  the  barbering  indus¬ 
try,  23  in  electrical  repair  and  construction, 
and  one  in  plumbing  and  heating.  Twenty- 
three  con\ictions  were  obtained. 

Minimum  Wages 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  a 
new  procedure  was  put  into  force  whereby 
the  auditors  of  the  Unemployment  Insur¬ 
ance  Commission,  while  making  their  audits 
for  the  Federal  Government,  check  to  see 
that  employers  in  Ontario  are  paying  the 
required  minimum  wages  to  their  female 
emploj-ees.  This  arrangement  provides  for 
a  more  efficient  coverage  of  industry  and 
for  a  prompt  contacting  of  new  employers, 
while  relieving  many  emploj^ers  from 

making  routine  annual  returns.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  questionnaires  were  sent  to  employers 
who  had  previously  failed  to  comply  with 
minimum  wage  orders.  Under  the  new 

procedure,  27  violations  were  reported. 

Arrears  of  wages  amounting  to  $169.26  were 
collected  from  13  employers  on  behalf  of 
16  female  employees  and  eight  other 
employers  paid  $284.95  directly  to  eight 

female  employees.  Nineteen  complaints  of 
failure  to  pay  the  minimum  wage  rates  were 
received.  There  were  no  prosecutions  under 
the  Minimum  Wage  Act. 


SASKATCHEWAN 

The  seventh  annual  report  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labour  of  Saskatchewan  for  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1950,  points  out 
the  seeming  paradox  that  while  emplox'- 
ment  rose  in  1950,  the  number  looking  for 
jobs  also  increased  because  job  oppor¬ 
tunities  did  not  become  available  on  a 
scale  commensurate  with  the  increase  in  the 
labour  force.  There  was  no  significant 
change  in  hours,  and,  while  earnings  rose 
on  both  an  hourly  and  weekly  basis,  gains 
were  offset  by  an  increased  cost  of  living. 

Continued  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
improved  administration  of  labour  laws, 
and  laws  which  had  become  inadequate  are 
being  consolidated  and  modernized. 

The  work  of  several  branches  of  the 
Department  was  heavier  as  a  result  of  the 
indenturing  of  a  greater  number  of  appren¬ 
tices,  the  licensing  of  pressure  welders  for 
the  first  time  and  the  larger  number  of 
inspections  of  electrical  equipment  carried 
out.  There  were  only  two  short-lived 
strikes  during  the  year. 

New  Legislation 

The  new  Apprenticeship  and  Tradesmen’s 
Qualification  Act  passed  during  the  jmar  is 
designed  to  increase  the  number  of  skilled 
tradesmen  in  the  province.  A  new  One 
Day’s  Rest  in  Seven  Act  was  also  passed 
and  changes  were  made  in  the  Minimum 
Wage  Act,  the  Hours  of  Work  Act,  the 
Trade  Union  Act,  and  the  Electrical  Inspec¬ 
tion  and  Licensing  Act  [L.G.,  1950,  p.  885], 

Labour  Relations 

Time  lost  through  strikes,  which  has 
declined  steadily  since  1948,  reached  a  new 
low  in  1950.  Onlj’  1,200  man-days  were 
lost  as  compared  with  4,548  in  1949.  Of 
the  time  lost  in  1950,  930  man-days  were 
accounted  for  by  a  strike  of  civic  power 
workers  in  Regina. 

The  number  of  applications  for  certifica¬ 
tion  under  the  Trade  LTnion  Act  lias 
dropped  considerably  since  the  Act  was 
passed  in  1944,  with  the  decline  most 
noticeable  in  TLC  unions.  Fifty-eight 
applications  for  certification  were  dealt 
with  bj^  the  Labour  Relations  Board  during 
the  year.  Of  these,  43  were  granted,  five 
dismissed  and  10  withdrawn. 

There  were  six  applications  for  orders 
requiring  employers  to  refrain  from  unfair 
labour  practices,  a  decrease  of  19  from  1949. 
Of  these,  three  were  granted,  one  dismissed 
and  two  withdrawn.  The  Board  also  dealt 
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with  six  applications  for  reinstatement  of 
employees  alleged  to  be  wrongfully  dis¬ 
charged  and  with  16  applications  to  amend 
or  rescind  existing  Board  orders. 

As  in  the  previous  year,  there  was  a 
slight  decrease  both  in  the  number  of  con¬ 
ciliation  boards  established  and  in  the 
number  of  firms  involved.  The  department 
was  able  to  settle  39  out  of  47  disputes 
through  informal  conciliation.  The  report 
notes  that  “wages  and  general  working  con¬ 
ditions  continue  to  constitute  the  main 
source  of  disagreement,  although  other 
matters,  particularly  grievances,  are  becom¬ 
ing  more  numerous”.  Nine  conciliation 
boards  were  established  during  the  5’ear  and 
their  activities  are  briefly  summarized. 

In  1950  there  were  290  local  trade  unions 
with  a  membership  of  27,609,  a  very  slight 
increase  over  1949.  Since  returns  made  by 
local  unions  to  the  department’s  survey 
were  incomplete,  it  is  thought  that  the 
actual  membership  is  probably  higher. 

Wages,  Hours  and  Holidays 

Amendments  were  made  to  ten  of  the 
Alinimum  Wage  Orders,  chiefly  to  raise  the 
rates  in  the  lumbering  industry  and  to 
permit  women  in  hotels  and  restaurants  to 
work  between  12.30  and  1.30  a.m.  if  free 
transport  to  their  homes  is  provided  by 
the  employer. 

Under  Section  7  of  the  Minimum  Wage 
Act,  the  Board  may  grant  a  special  licence 
authorizing  the  employment  of  a  learner  at 
a  rate  of  pay  less  than  the  minimum  set 
by  law.  During  1950,  of  the  542  such 
licences  issued,  student  nurses  accounted 
for  the  greatest  number  (435),  laboratory 
technicians  for  23,  X-ray  technicians  for 
nine,  pharmaceutical  apprentices  for  28,  law 
students  for  19  and  .students  in  accountancy 
for  23.  The  provisions  of  Section  7  were 
made  applicable  during  the  year  to  student 
optometrists.  Licences  were  also  granted  to 
five  physically-handicapped  employees. 

One  new  Hours  of  Work  Order  was 
issued,  Order  18,  which  permits  employees 
in  swimming  pools  operated  by  the  City 
of  Regina  to  work  up  to  88  hours  in  two 
consecutive  weeks  without  payment  of  the 
statutory  overtime  rate  of  time  and  one- 
half  which  normally  applies  after  eight 
hours  in  a  day  or  44  in  a  week. 

Ill  order  to  confine  the  44-hour  week 
within  five  days,  11  authorizations  were 
issued  by  the  Minister  under  the  Act 
permitting  a  9-hour  day  for  4  days  a  week. 
Ten  authorizations  were  issued  permitting 
special  arrangements  for  shift  workers. 

During  the  year,  4,310  inspections  were 
made  by  the  Wages  and  Hours  Branch. 


Arrears  in  wages  collected  under  the 
Minimum  Wage,  Annual  Holidays  and 
Industrial  Standards  Acts  amounted  to 
$24,925.31  representing  a  decrease  of  approx¬ 
imately  $12,000  from  the  previous  year. 
Eleven  prosecutions  were  instituted  under 
the  various  Acts;  convictions  were  regis¬ 
tered  in  seven  cases. 

Apprenticeship  and  Tradesmen’s  Qualifications 

As  regards  the  new  Apprenticeship  and 
Tradesmen’s  Qualification  Act  (which  came 
into  effect  on  February  1,  1951),  the  report 
expresses  the  hope  that  “not  only  will  the 
general  public  be  better  served  by  higher 
standards  of  workmanship,  but  also  that 
the  tradesmen  themselves  will  be  protected 
from  unfair  competition.” 

During  the  year,  189  apprentices  were 
indentured,  an  increase  of  47  over  the 
pre'\’ious  year.  At  December  31  there  were 
574  subsisting  apprenticeship  contracts. 

Inspections  decreased  considerably — 2,637 
as  compared  to  5,095  for  the  preceding  year. 
“The  decline  in  inspections  is  attributable 
in  part  to  the  inspectors  spending  part  time 
as  instructors  in  the  apprenticeship  schools 
and  part  time  in  consultation  with  trade 
advisory  boards  respecting  the  preparation 
of  new  regulations,”  the  report  states. 

Boilers,  Factories  and  Elevators 

A  new  activity  of  the  Boilers,  Factories 
and  Elevators  Branch  during  the  year  was 
the  testing  and  registration  of  a  large 
number  of  pressure  welders  following  the 
issue  of  regulations  respecting  pressure 
welding.  “The  regulations  are  timely  in 
that  several  extensions  and  new  installa¬ 
tions  of  oil  refinery  equipment  and  high 
pressure  power  plant  equipment  are  pres¬ 
ently  being  made,”  the  report  points  out. 
During  the  year  183  welders  were  given 
qualification  tests  or  retests  and  authoriza¬ 
tions  were  issued  in  73  cases. 

Liquefied  petroleum  gas  installations  in 
the  province  increased  during  the  year  but 
it  was  found  that  fewer  inspections  were 
necessary  because  of  the  educational  work 
previously  done  by  the  inspectors.  Fewer 
defective  new  installations  and  fewer  \'iola- 
tions  of  the  regulations  were  found. 

Regulations  governing  passenger  and 
freight  elevators  were  amended  and  a  large 
number  of  unsafe  elevators  were  replaced 
or  repaired.  Operation  of  a  pa.ssenger 
elevator  requires  an  operator’s  licence, 
i.ssued  subject  to  a  special  test  conducted 
by  an  elevator  inspector.  The  total  number 
granted  during  the  year  was  242. 

Engineers’  examinations  and  the  issue  of 
certificates  to  engineers  and  firemen  were 
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comparable  to  the  number  and  class  issued 
in  the  previous  year;  30-day  permits  issued 
to  different  classes  of  engineers  more  than 
doubled,  indicating  that  there  is  still  some 
shortage  of  engineers  in  the  province  hold¬ 
ing  the  correct  class  of  certificates  for  the 
positions  available. 

A  total  of  954  inspections  of  grain 
elevators  were  carried  out  and  296  inspec¬ 
tions  of  garages  and  other  factory  inspec¬ 
tions  were  made. 

Electrical  Inspection  and  Licensing 

The  increased  activity  of  the  Electrical 
Inspection  and  Licensing  Branch  was 
explained  partly  by  a  greater  demand  for 
the  inspection  of  electrical  installations  in 
new  construction  and  partly  by  the  rapid 


expansion  of  the  Saskatchewan  Power  Com¬ 
mission.  Nearly  8,000  more  inspections 
were  made  than  in  1949.  Nine  persons  were 
prosecuted. 

Theatres  and  Public  Halls 

A  total  of  1,282  inspections  was  made 
in  theatres  and  public  halls  by  the  three 
inspectors  connected  with  the  Theatres 
Branch  of  the  Department.  Most  of  the 
travelling  shows  and  stampedes  were  in¬ 
spected  at  some  point  on  their  itinerary 
during  the  summer.  The  report  notes  that 
owners  of  theatres  and  public  halls  con¬ 
tinue  to  show  a  very  co-operative  attitude 
in  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  regula¬ 
tions,  and  that  their  premises  have  been 
generally  well  maintained. 


U.S.  Price  Controls  Show  Some  Success 
in  Limiting  Rises  in  Commodity  Prices 

Approximately  85  per  cent  of  foods  included  in  the  official  retail 
food  price  index  affected  by  controls.  Price  rises  since  controls  were 
imposed  have  been  small;  prices  have  remained  relatively  stable 


Price  controls  in  the  United  States  have 
had  some  effect  in  limiting  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  controlled  commodities,  according 
to  an  article  in  the  October  issue  of  the 
Monthly  Labour  Review,  published  by  the 
Ptnited  States  Bureau  of  Labour  Statistics. 
The  article  surveyed  the  rise  and  fall  of 
prices  of  foods  that  became  subject  to 
control  on  January  26,  1951,  and  which 
were  later  subject  to  more  specialized 
ceilings  by  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization. 

Approximately  85  per  cent  of  the  foods 
included  in  the  Bureau’s  retail  food  price 
index  were  affected  by  the  controls.  By 
July  30,  1951,  the  controls  had  shown  some 
success  in  halting  the  rise  in  price  of  food 
items  in  the  index,  according  to  the  article, 
beyond  the  base  period  levels  allowed  under 
the  General  Ceiling  Price  Regulation.  The 
base  period  established  by  this  regulation 
was  December  19,  1950,  to  January  25,  1951. 

However,  up  to  and  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  the  issuance  of  the  Regulation,  the 
retail  price  level  of  foods  reached  new 
highs.  By  the  end  of  1950  they  were  almost 
at  the  July  15,  1948,  peak  and  were  four 
per  cent  higher  than  that  by  February  15, 
1951. 


The  period  immediately  following  the 
outbreak  of  the  Korean  war  was  marked 
by  significant  price  increases.  From  June 
23  to  July  17,  1950,  such  items  as  cocoa 
beans,  coffee  and  sugar  increased  consider¬ 
ably  in  price. 

After  the  middle  of  1950,  price  increases 
tapered  off.  Then,  despite  plentiful  sup¬ 
plies,  another  spurt  occurred  prior  to  the 
introduction  of  controls. 

The  total  rise  in  prices  from  June  15, 
1950  (pre-Korea),  to  January  15,  1951,  just 
before  controls  were  introduced,  was  nine 
per  cent  compared  to  two  per  cent  from 
January  15,  1951,  to  February  15,  1951. 
Since  February  15,  1951,  price  changes  have 
been  small  and  varied  in  movement.  By 
July  30,  1951,  the  retail  food  price  index 
was  estimated  to  be-  about  two-tenths  of 
one  per  cent  below  the  February  figure. 

Of  the  items  on  the  index,  28  per  cent 
were  subject  to  maximum  percentage  mark¬ 
ups  over  costs  (dry  groceries)  on  March  28, 
1951.  Dollar-and-cent  ceilings  for  beef, 
accounting  for  12  per  cent  of  the  index, 
were  introduced  on  May  14.  About  43 
per  cent  remained  under  the  General  Price 
Regulation  of  January  25  and  17  per  cent 
were  left  uncontrolled 
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After  the  nearly  two  per  cent  rise  in  the 
food  index  between  the  January  “freeze” 
order  and  Februaiy  15,  prices  under  control 
remained  relatively  stable. 

The  January  26,  1951,  “P  rice  Freeze 
Order”  generally  held  prices  at  levels  no 
higher  than  the  highest  charged  between 
December  19,  1950  and  January  25,  1951. 
In  this  regulation  foods  were  divided  into 
three  categories:  those  subject  to  flexible 
controls,  those  subject  to  firm  controls  and 
those  free  from  controls. 

About  49  per  cent  of  the  retail  food 
index  was  made  subject  to  flexible  con¬ 
trols.  In  general,  foods  processed  in 
substantial  part  from  agricultural  products 
having  prices  below  parit3^  or  the  legal 
minimum,  as  established  by  the  Defence 
Production  Act  of  1950,  were  subject  to 
flexible  controls.  Processors  were  allowed 
to  add  to  their  ceiling  prices  the  dollar- 
and-cent  increases  in  their  costs  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products.  Such  additions  were 
permitted  until  agricultural  products  had 
reached  their  legal  minimum  prices. 

The  items  subject  to  firm  controls  com¬ 
prised  approximately  36  per  cent  of  the 
index.  These  were  foods  not  subject  to 
parity  prices  and  also  those  processed  in 
substantial  part  from  agricultural  products 
for  which  prices  had  already  reached  or 
surpassed  the  legal  minimum  above  which 
ceiling  regulations  could  be  imposed. 

The  original  General  Ceiling  Price 
Regulation  exempted  fresh  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  and  fresh  fish  and  seafood  from 
control  because  of  their  highly  seasonal 
and  perishable  nature. 


In  order  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of 
sellers  basing  their  “highest”  prices  on  a 
few  isolated  sales  during  the  base  period, 
the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization  issued  an 
amendment  to  the  General  Regulation 
requiring  manufacturers  and  wholesalers  to 
have  made  at  least  10  per  cent  of  deliveries 
during  the  base  period  to  one  class  of 
purchaser  at  a  .specific  price  before  using 
that  price  as  a  basis  for  the  new  ceilings. 

During  the  period  February  15  to  March 
15,  1951,  retail  food  prices  averaged  only 
0-1  per  cent  higher.  Firmly  controlled 
items  rose  0-2  per  cent  during  the  period 
and  actually  declined  during  the  first  half 
of  March.  Flexibly-controlled  foods  rose 
1-4  per  cent  and  uncontrolled  foods  dropped 
3-8  per  cent,  due  largely  to  declines  in 
the  prices  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Between  March  26  and  April  15,  retail 
foods  subject  to  maximum  mark-ups  rose 
0-7  per  cent  with  the  largest  increase  being 
recorded  for  canned  fruits  and  vegetables 
(2-0  per  cent).  By  April  30,  retail  foods 
had  increased  another  0-1  per  cent. 

From  May  15  through  July  15,  food 
prices  in  the  index  subject  to  firm  controls 
varied  upward  only  fractionally.  Flexiblj^- 
controlled  foods  increased  a  little  over  one 
per  cent  and  foods  free  from  control  in¬ 
creased  one  per  cent  from  May  15  to 
June  15  and  then  decreased  one  per  cent 
in  the  June  15-July  15  period.  Prices  con¬ 
trolled  under  mark-up  regulations  and 
dollar-and-cent  regulations  declined  some¬ 
what  over  these  two  months. 


U.S.  Rearmament  Has  Caused  no  Loss 

of  Purchasing  Power,  Magazine  States 


Wages  keep  pace  with  rising  living  costs,  says  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board.  Since  January,  1950,  wages  have  risen  more  than 
12  per  cent  while  the  cost  of  living  has  climbed  only  ten  per  cent 


Factory  w’ages  have  kept  pace  with 
rising  living  costs  and  have  preserved  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  worker  in  the 
United  States  during  the  rearmament 
program,  according  to  an  article  in  the 
Conjercnce  Board  Business  Record,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  National  Industrial  Confer¬ 
ence  Board,  Inc.,  New  York.  Since  January, 
1950,  the  article  points  out,  wages  have 
risen  some  12  and  a  half  per  cent  while 
the  cost  of  living  has  risen  only  10  per  cent. 


The  policy  of  the  Wage  Stabilization 
Board  is  being  continually  broadened  and 
liberalized,  making  it  possible  for  workers 
to  secure  wage  increases  under  wage 
stabilization  that  more  than  compensate 
for  increases  in  the  cost  of  living,  the  article 
states. 

A  month  after  the  introduction  of  wage 
stabilization,  wage  increases  up  to  10  per 
cent  above  the  level  of  January  15,  1950, 
without  the  approval  of  the  Wage  Stabil- 
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ization  Board  were  permitted.  The  reason 
for  this  was  to  let  wages  catch  up  with 
prices,  which  had  increased  nearly  eight 
per  cent  betweeru  January,  1950,  and 
JaiiLiaiy,  1951,  and  also'  to  correct  dispari¬ 
ties  between  groups  of  woi-kers  th^t  had 
resulted  from  different  expiration  or  wage¬ 
opening  dates  in  collective  agreements. 

In  March,  1951,  cost-of-living  increases 
were  recognized  as  a  basis  for  wage 
adjustments.  Escalator  clauses  or  similar 
agreements  signed  before  January,  1951, 
were  permitted  to  operate  freely  until 
June  30,  1951.  These  agi’eements  often 
resulted  in  wage  increases  that  exceeded 
the  10  per  cent  ceiling.  Cost-of-living 
adjustments  negotiated  before  January  25 
were  also  allowed  but  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  wage  gain  did  not  exceed  the  10 
per  cent  maximum. 

The  next  step  in  the  board’s  liberaliza¬ 
tion  policy  came  in  June  when  a  four  cents 
an  hour  productivity  increase  for  General 
Motors  workers  was  approved  and  made 
permissible  for  other  workers. 

In  August,  the  board  permitted  wage 
rate  changes  based  upon  the  Bureau  of 
Labour  Statistics  all-city  consumers  price 
index.  The  use  of  other  indexes,  national, 
local  or  regional,  require  Wage  Stabiliza¬ 
tion  Board  approval.  Thus,  escalator 
clauses  were  again  allowed  to  operate 
freely,  this  time  until  March  1,  1952,  when 
the  policy  will  again  be  reviewed.  In  cases 
where  contracts  do  not  provide  for  cost-of- 
living  increases,  the  board  permits  semi¬ 


annual  adjustments  to  compensate  for  any 
loss  in  the  real  value  of  wages.  These 
increases  are  in  addition  to  the  10  per  cent 
gain  permitted  earlier. 

The  article  estimates  that  productivity 
and  cost-of-living  increases  have  increased 
straight-time  hourly  wage  rates  by  as  much 
as  21  cents  or  15  per  cent  above  the 
January,  1950,  level. 

Workers’  wages  have  been  augmented  by 
many  indirect  benefits.  In  July,  1951,  the 
board  approved  such  benefits  as  paid  vaca¬ 
tions,  paid  holidays,  premium  pay  relative 
to  days  and  hours  of  work,  shift  differ¬ 
entials  and  call-in-pay.  These  are  not 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  10  per  cent 
wage  rise  ceiling.  Although  it  is  difficult 
to  estimate  how  much  an  indirect  benefit 
will  increase  a  worker’s  salary,  the  article 
estimates,  for  example,  that  each  week  of  a 
paid  vacation  is  equivalent  to  a  rise  of 
about  two  per  cent  in  a  company’s  annual 
payroll. 

The  article  points  out  that  wage  stabili¬ 
zation  is  designed  primarily  to  stabilize  the 
straight-time  hourly  earnings  of  workers. 
Hourly  earnings  in  all  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  averaged  SI. 55  in  August,  1951,  which 
amount  is  50  cents  higher  than  in  1946,  17 
cents  above  January,  1950,  nearly  15  cents 
more  than  just  before  the  Korean  war,  and 
five  and  one-half  cents  greater  than  at  the 
beginning  of  1951.  So  far,  the  article 
concludes,  rearmament  has  not  caused  any 
loss  of  purchasing  power  by  the  worker. 


Ca  uses  of  Industrial  Peace  at 

a  Steel  Plant  in  the  United  States 


National  Planning  Association  publishes  ninth  case  study  or 
of  Industrial  Peace  under  Collective  Bargaining”, 
study  was  Minnequa  plant  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron 


Continuing  its  series  of  case  studies  of 
industries  within  which  excellent  labour- 
management  relations  prevail,*  the  National 
Planning  Association,  Washington,  has  made 
a  study — ^the  ninth  in  the  series — of  the 
Minnequa  plant  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  Corporation  at  Pueblo,  Colorado.  The 


*Case  studies  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5 
were  published  in  the  June,  1949  edition  of 
the  Labour  Gazette.  Studies  6,  7  and  8 
appeared  in  the  March.  April  and  December, 
1950  editions  respectively,  of  the  Gazette, 


Causes 
The  subject  of  the 
Corporation 

Minnequa  plant,  largest  steel  producer  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  employs  approximately 
7,700  workers,  who  are  represented  by  locals 
2102  and  3267  of  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America  (CIO). 

Title  of  the  series  is  Causes  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Peace  under  Collective  Bargaining. 

During  the  nine-year  relationship  between 
the  company  and  the  union,  the  steady 
development  of  labour-management  co¬ 
operation  has  solved  a  wide  variety  of 
problems  affecting  employment  .  relations 
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and  other  matters.  The  study  reveals  that 
this  has  benefited  the  company,  the  union, 
and  the  general  pubhc. 

The  Minnequa  plant,  one  of  eight  the 
company  maintains,  has  become  the  centre 
of  heavy  industry  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region. 

The  report  points  out  that  the  present 
stage  of  collective  bargaining  at  the  plant 
had  been  preceded  by  three  distinct  periods. 
The  first  was  a  period  of  anti-unionism 
marked  by  violent  conflict;  the  second,  one 
during  which  a  company  union  was  launched 
and  supported;  the  third,  a  time  of  “con¬ 
fusion  as  to  who  should  bargain  with  whom” 
during  which  an  independent  labour  organ¬ 
ization,  whose  status  as  a  bargaining  agent 
was  constantly  questioned,  was  established. 
During  this  third  period  the  steelworkers 
were  “actively  seeMng  the  support  of  the 
employees.” 

After  the  signing  of  a  contract  with  the 
Steelworkers  in  1942,  the  management  made 
a  sincere  and  continual  effort  to  make 
collective  bargaining  successful.  The  author 
of  the  case  study  states  that:  “The  patience 
and  responsibility  of  management  and  the 
union  and  their  purposeful  avoidance  of 
industrial  warfare  during  the  transition 
from  company  unionism  to  genuine  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  contributed  greatly  to  the 
present  successful  relationship  and  its 
promise  for  the  future.” 

The  report  notes  that  industrial  peace 
has  been  forwarded  because  both  the  com¬ 
pany  and  the  union  have  tried  to  make  a 
success  of  free  collective  bargaining. 
Bargaining  is  thus  devoid  of  expediency 
caused  by  lack  of  interest  or  mutual  fear 
but  is  based  upon  the  premise  that  more 
opportunity  is  given  to  the  citizen  at  large 
to  have  a  voice  in  industry  under  a  system 
of  private  enterprise. 

At  the  Minnequa  plant,  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  has  resulted  in  agreements  that 
meet  all  the  requirements  of  a  good  con¬ 
tract.  Both  parties  recognize  the  agree¬ 
ment  as  a  basic  point  of  reference  and 
avoid  any  divergence  from  the  tenor  of 
the  contract  in  working  out  mutually 
acceptable  solutions.  The  members  of  the 
two  locals  at  the  plant  are  kept  well 
informed  of  the  wage  rates  throughout  the 
industry  by  the  national  Wage-Policy 
Committee  of  the  United  Steelworkers. 
The  Committee  also  provides  the  locals 
with  massed  bargaining  strength  in  wage 
negotiations  with  the  industry  leaders.  The 
report  points  out  that  the  management  at 
Minnequa  recognizes  the  unions’  need  of 
liaison  at  the  national  level. 


To  ensure  objectivity  in  setting  up  job 
classifications,  the  1949  contract  between 
the  union  and  the  management  provided 
for  a  joint  wage-study  commission  which 
had  the  object  of  eliminating  all  wage-rate 
discrepancies  within  the  plant.  Another 
feature  of  this  contract  was  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  incentive  payments  for  superior 
work,  such  bonuses  usually  being  paid  to 
groups  of  workers. 

Because  of  successful  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  at  the  plant,  the  company  has  achieved 
more  efficient  production  and  has  improved 
its  competitive  position.  The  report  notes 
that  these  gains  have  been  facilitated  by 
using  the  union  as  a  channel  of  employer- 
employee  communication,  thus  allowing  a 
freer  flow  of  information  and  advice  in 
settling  production  problems.  Under  such 
a  system,  the  union  has  co-operated  in  the 
settlement  of  grievances  and  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  safety  programs  and  apprentice 
training  schemes.  The  report  points  out 
that  these  measures  have  also  had  an  effect 
in  increasing  production  and  in  contribut¬ 
ing  to  efficiency. 

The  union  has  insisted  that  its  members 
respect  the  contract  with  the  company  as 
the  regular  channel  of  bargaining  and,  by 
removing  the  possibility  of  members  seek¬ 
ing  individual  preferential  treatment,  has 
helped  to  maintain  plant  discipline  and  has 
saved  time  in  settling  disputes. 

The  employees,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
gained  through  the  union  better  working 
and  living  standards,  an  increased  feeling 
of  individual  dignity  and  a  new  sense  of 
participation  in  the  affairs  of  their  com¬ 
pany,  their  union  and  the  community,  the 
report  states. 

Management,  the  report’s  author  writes, 
has  helped  to  create  an  atmosphere  within 
which  disputes  have  been  effectively 
settled,  informally,  but  efficiently.  Plant 
officials  at  the  lower  level,  by  enjoying  a 
wide  degree  of  responsibility  and  autonomy 
in  decisions,  have  been  able  to  handle 
grievances  when  they  first  arise.  Major 
problems  which  require  an  interpretation  of 
the  contract  are  referred  to  higher-level 
discussions. 

In  collective  bargaining  discussions  at  the 
Minnequa  plant,  both  union  and  manage¬ 
ment  have  shared  jointly  in  settling 
problems  and,  the  report  notes,  have  thus 
made  a  more  efficient  use  of  the  available 
talent  in  the  ranks  of  the  employees  and 
the  employers.  This  joint  activity  has 
proved  to  be  a  great  value  in  settling  such 
problems  as  job  classifications,  layoffs, 
promotions,  safety  and  health  conditions, 
medical  facilities  and  Red  Cross  training. 
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working  hours,  plant  discipline,  pension 
plans  and  the  introduction  of  young  workers 
to  the  labour  force. 

Many  functions  previously  the  exclusive 
sphere  of  management,  have  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  joint  committees,  with  beneficial 
results  to  both  union  and  management. 
The  report  cites  the  establishment  of  a 
joint  seniority  committee  wdrich  solved  the 
problem  of  technological  changes  upon  a 
worker’s  employment.  A  similar  approach 
to  job  definitions  and  classifications  resulted 
in  renewed  attention  to  methods  of  incen¬ 
tive  payments.  The  joint  committee  plan 
was  found  to  be  equally  successful  in 
dealing  with  wage  inequities. 

In  addition  to  the  contribution  to  indus¬ 
trial  peace  made  by  the  excellent  labour- 
management  relations  at  the  plant,  the 
report  points  out,  certain  external  factors 
have  had  an  influence  in  this  respect.  There 
has  been  a  continued  high  demand  for 
steel  since  1939  and  the  national  pattern 
of  wage-rate  adjustments  throughout  the 
steel  industry  has  eliminated  for  the  com¬ 
pany  some  of  the  bitterness  and  acrimony 
that  was  involved  in  the  pattern  setters’ 
contract  negotiations. 

Referring  more  specifically  to  the  factors 
at  the  plant  level  which  have  led  to  good 
relations,  the  report  states  that  the  plant 
officials  are  men  who  grew  up  in  the  steel 
industry.  The  workers  thus  respect  manage¬ 
ment’s  knowledge  and  experience;  the  com¬ 
pany  officials  understand  the  workers’ 
reactions.  Though  it  encourages  and 
supports  the  union,  management  does  not 
coddle  the  union  nor  its  members. 

The  report  emphasizes  the  delegation  of 
responsibility  by  both  management  and 
union  as  being  a  contributing  factor  in 
reducing  grievances  and  thus  promoting 
good  relations.  Industrial  relations  officials 
know  that  their  decisions  will  be  upheld 


throughout  the  plant.  In  the  same  vein, 
the  local  unions  enjo,y  a  wide  freedom  in 
handling  local  affairs  while  at  the  same 
time  they  do  derive  benefit  from  the 
various  services  rendered  by  the  central 
agency  of  the  United  Steelworkers. 

Commenting  upon  this  ninth  case  study 
of  industries,  the  National  Planning  Asso¬ 
ciation  Committee  points  out  that  in  the 
industries  already  studied,  similar  factors 
contributing  to  good  relations  prevail  in 
each  one.  These  studies  have  covered 
pulp  and  paper,  glass,  chemical,  clothing, 
aircraft,  and  steel  establishments  located 
across  the  United  States. 

The  similar  factors  noted  were:  (1)  Full 
acceptance  by  management  of  collective 
bargaining  processes  and  of  unionism  as 
an  institution.  Such  companies  consider 
strong  unions  as  an  asset  to  management. 
(2)  The  unions  fully  accept  the  private 
ownership  and  operation  of  the  industry 
and  recognize  that  the  welfare  of  the  union 
member  depends  upon  the  successful  con¬ 
duct  of  the  business.  (3)  The  unions  are 
strong,  democratically  run  and  responsible. 
(4)  The  companies  concerned  do  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  unions 
nor  do  they  attempt  to  alienate  the  workers’ 
allegiance  to  their  union.  (5)  Both  parties' 
have  mutual  trust  and  confidence  in  the 
other  and  neither  is  bothered  by  ideo¬ 
logical  compatibilities  that  have  plagued 
other  industries.  (6)  Neither  party 
adopts  a  strictb^  legalistic  attitude  to  the 
solution  of  problems.  (7)  Both  unions  and 
companies  spend  their  time  in  settling 
day-to-day  differences  and  do  not  waste 
time  in  defining  abstract  principles. 
(8)  There  is  wide  spread  union-manage¬ 
ment  consultation  and  a  highly  developed 
system  of  information  sharing  between  the 
two  parties. 
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liiteriiatioiial  I 
Laliaar  Orgaaization  | 

ILO  Will  Discuss  Protection  of  Health 
of  Workers,  Issues  Preliminary  Report 

Report  sets  out  the  law  and  practice  in  various  countries,  including 
Canada.  ILO’s  summary  on  Canada  is  reprinted  here  in  its  entirety 


The  question  of  the  protection  of  the 
health  of  workers  in  places  of  employment 
has  been  placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  35th 
(1952)  Session  of  the  International  Labour 
Conference  for  double  discussion.  As  is 
the  usual  procedure,  the  International 
Labour  Office  has  prepared  a  preliminary 
report,  Report  VIII  (1),  Protection  of  the 
Health  of  11  orkers  in  Places  of  Employ¬ 
ment.  This  report,  which  sets  out  the  law 
and  practice  in  the  various  countries, 
accompanies  a  questionnaire  which  is  sub¬ 
mitted  to  each  Government.  On  the  basis 
of  the  replies  received,  the  International 
Labour  Office  will  prepare  a  further  report 
indicating  the  principal  questions  which  will 
reciuire  consideration  by  the  Conference. 

Following  is  the  summary  of  the  law 
and  practice  in  Canada  which  appears  in 
the  report. 

Canada 

The  protection  of  the  health  of  workers  in 
Canada  is  a  matter  -which  is  mainly  reserved 
for  the  provincial  legislatures.  The  subject 
is  covered  partially  by  labour  legislation  and 
partially  by  Health  Acts  of  the  various  prov¬ 
inces.  The  legislation  enacted  in  different 
provinces  sho-vvs  similarities  in  many  respects. 

Factories  Acts  exist  in  Alberta,  British 
Columbia,  Manitoba,  New  Brunswick,  Nova 
Reotia,  Ontario,  Quebec  and  Saskatchewan. 
They  contain  general  provisions  relating  to 
such  aspects  of  industrial  hygiene  as  sanitary 
conditions,  overcro-^vding,  ventilation,  temper¬ 
ature,  sanitary  conveniences,  work  facilities, 
drinking  water,  etc. 

In  Alberta,  Manitoba,  Ontario  and  Saskat¬ 
chewan,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council 
is  empowered  to  make  regulations  for  the 
protection  of  persons  employed  in  industrial 
processes  involving  the  use  or  manufacture 
of  benzene,  of  any  other  poison,  of  any 
dangerous  or  harmful  substance  or  of  any 
preparation  or  compound  of  these.  The 
regulations  may  prescribe  the  conditions 
under  which  such  poisons  or  substances  may 
be  used  or  manufactured  and  the  labelling 
of  the  containers:  call  for  the  posting  up 
of  warnings  against  danger  and  of  safety 
provisions;  provide  for  periodical  medical 
examination  by  qualified  medical  practi¬ 
tioners  of  employees  engaged  in  such  indus¬ 
trial  processes;  and  require  the  notification 
of  cases  of  infection  from  dangerous  or 
harmful  substances  or  of  industrial  poisoning. 


In  Alberta  regulations  have  been  issued 
relating  to  the  use  of  benzene,  lead  and 
mercurJ^  They  require  manufacturers  to 
ensure  that  containers  of  lead  and  benzene 
or  substances  containing  them  are  labelled 
in  order  to  indicate  lead  or  benzene  con¬ 
tent,  to  post  up  notices  setting  forth  the 
nature  of  the  danger  and  the  precautions 
to  be  taken  to  protect  persons  coming  into 
contact  with  lead  or  benzene,  and  to  furnish 
the  Minister  of  Health,  on  request,  with 
information  respecting  the  percentage  of  lead 
or  benzene  used  in  any  industrial  process. 

The  Minister  of  Health  may  at  any  time 
require  the  medical  examination  of  workmen 
employed  in  any  industrial  process  -wFieh  he 
considers  detrimental  to  health.  Medical 
practitioners  must  report  any  case  or  sus¬ 
pected  case  of  lead,  benzene  or  mercury 
poisoning.  The  use  of  mercury  carrot  in 
the  treatment  of  hatter’s  fur  and  that  of 
mercurial  hatter’s  fur  in  the  manufacture  of 
hats  is  forbidden. 

In  Manitoba  regulations  have  been  issued 
concerning  the  use  of  benzene  and  lead, 
similar  to  the  regulations  for  these  sub¬ 
stances  in  Alberta.  Furthermore,  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Health  may  order  the  periodical 
medical  examination  of  all  or  any  of  the 
employees  in  any  industry  where  there  is  an 
unusual  industrial  hazard. 

Workers  who  are  exposed  to  dust  con¬ 
taining  free  silica  must  undergo  initial 
medical  examination  and  annual  re-examina¬ 
tions.  Wash  basins  and  shower  baths  are  to 
be  provided  in  cases  where  the  skin  of  the 
worker  may  become  exposed  to  poisonous, 
infectious  or  irritating  material  in  the  course 
of  employment. 

In  New  Brunswick  the  Factories  Act  con¬ 
tains  a  section  concerning  medical  examina¬ 
tion  for  industrial  diseases  which  empowers 
the  Minister  of  Labour  to  require  medical 
examination  of  workers  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  or  not  the  worker  is 
suffering  from  an  industrial  disease:  the 
Minister  may  require  that  workers  in  certain 
factories  shall  undergo  medical  examination 
before  entering  employment,  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  whether  or  not  they  are 
suffering  from  an  industrial  disease.  Fbr  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  the  expression  “indus¬ 
trial  disea.se”  means  silicosis  or  any  other 
disease  which  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council  may  by  an  Order  declare  to  be  an 
industrial  disease. 

In  On^rio  regulations  require  the  labelling 
of  containers  of  lead  or  benzene,  the  posting 
up  of  notices  -warning  employees  against 
dangerous  substances,  and  the  notification  by 
doctors  of  industrial  diseases.  The  Chief 
Factory  Inspector  is  authorized  to  order  the 
medical  examination  of  workmen. 
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In  Quebec  the  Industrial  and  Commercial 
Establishments  Act  is  supplemented  by 
“General  Regulations  concerning  Industrial 
and  Commercial  Establishments  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec.”  A  classification  of 
“dangerous,  unhealthy  or  incommodious 
establishments”  indicates  the  kinds  of 
employment  which  are  forbidden  to  women 
and  girls,  as  well  as  boys  under  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  those  in  which  the  age 
of  employees  must  not  be  less  than  sixteen 
for  boys  and  eighteen  for  women. 

Special  regulations  require  medical  exam¬ 
ination  before  entering  employment  _  in 
compressed-air  work,  and  re-examination 
when  a  workman  has  been  employed  con¬ 
tinuously  for  two  months  on  this  type  of 
work. 

Regulations  regarding  industrial  establish¬ 
ments  include  a  chapter  dealing  with  indus¬ 
trial  hygiene.  This  chapter  contains  general 
hygiene  provisions,  including  a  list  of 
maximum  permissible  concentrations  of 
certain  substances.  Special  sections  deal 
with  particular  aspects  of  protection.  Notifi¬ 
cation  by  doctors  to  public  health  authorities 
is  compulsory  for  all  cases  of  poisoning  by 
lead,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  copper,  methyl 
alcohol,  mercury  or  their  compounds  and 
for  all  cases  of  anthrax,  caisson  disease, 
silicosis,  asbestosis  or  any  other  occupational 
poisoning  or  ailment,  infectious  or  not, 
among  their  patients.  This  notification  shall 
be  regarded  as  confidential  and  serve  only 
the  purposes  of  the  Minister  of  Health. 
Other  special  sections  deal  with  industries 
in  which  workmen  are  exposed  to  dust,  the 
masks  used  in  industry,  industrial  poisons, 
industries  using  benzene  and  its  derivatives 
and  those  using  lead  and  its  compounds. 

In  addition  to  the  Factories  Act  and  the 
regulations  issued  thereunder,  the  public 
health  legislation  in  most  of  the  Canadian 


provinces  contains  provisions  dealing  with 
conditions  of  work,  especially  _  in  construc¬ 
tion,  lumber  camps,  etc.,  the  inspection  of 
factories  and  the  prevention  of  diseases. 
Such  provisions  are  found  in  Alberta,  British 
Columbia,  Manitoba,  New  Brunswick,  the 
North  West  Territories,  Nova  Scotia, 
Ontario,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Quebec  and 
Saskatchewan.  In  some  of  these  provinces 
regulations  under  the  Act  govern  certain 
particular  aspects  of  the  problem. 

Regulations  concerning  fumigators  (medical 
examination,  wearing  of  approved  masks) 
exist  in  Ontario  and  Saskatchewan. 

In  Alberta  the  Public  Health  Act 
empowers  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health 
to  make  orders,  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  prevention,  mitigation  and  suppression 
of  disease;  the  prevention  and  remedying 
of  industrial  and  occupational  diseases  are 
specified  as  falling  under  these  heads. 

In  a  few  instances  other  legislation  deals 
with  protective  measures:  the  Act  on  work¬ 
ing  conditions  in  Alberta  contains  provisions 
governing  the  carrying  of  weights  and 
preventive  measures  against  the  inhalation 
of  harmful  dust;  rules  under  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Act  in  British  Columbia  deal 
with  work  in  foundries  and  in  compressed 
air. 

The  Industrial  Hygiene  Division  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health  (Federal  Department  of 
National  Health  and  Welfare)  co-operates 
with  provincial  authorities  in  maintaining 
an  effective  national  industrial  health 
program,  based  on  medical  and  nursing 
consulting  services  and  laboratory  and  tech¬ 
nical  information  services.  It  gives  special 
prominence  to  propaganda  and  educational 
work.  A  highly  useful  measure  taken  by 
the  Division  has  been  the  preparation  of 
a  manual  for  industrial  physicians,  entitled 
A  Guide  to  the  Diagnosis  of  Occupational 
Diseases. 


National  Collective  Agreement  for 
Domestic  Workers  Adopted  in  France 

All  full-time  domestic  workers  must  be  covered  by  a  written  contract 
specifying  working  conditions.  Wage  rates,  rest  periods  are  fixed 


The  first  collective  agreement  of  national 
scope  applying  to  domestic  workers  has 
been  adopted  in  France. 

(Details  of  the  agreement  appear  in  an 
article  in  the  November  issue  of  Labour 
and  Industry.) 

Under  the  new  arrangement,  the  term 
“domestic  worker”  covers  all  wage-earners 
in  household  service,  whatever  the  method 
of  remuneration  or  at  what  intervals  it  is 
paid,  who  are  habitually  engaged  in  house¬ 
hold  work  for  one  or  more  employers  who 
are  not  employing  them  for  pecuniary  gain. 


In  future,  all  full-time  service  must  be 
arranged  between  employer  and  employee 
by  a  written  contract  which  specifies  work¬ 
ing  conditions. 

The  daily  rest  period  must  consist  of 
12  hours,  of  which  at  least  10  consecutive 
hours  are  available  for  rest  at  night.  A 
maximum  of  10  hours’  overtime  may  be 
worked  per  month  and  must  be  compen¬ 
sated  either  in  cash  or  by  a  rest  period. 

Annual  holiday  regulations  applying  to 
industrial  and  commercial  workers  will  also 
cover  domestic  servants. 
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Gross  monthly  wages  are  fixed  according 
to  an  index  number  applying  to  the  occu¬ 
pational  category  concerned,  as  well  as  rate 
by  hour  on  the  basis  of  an  index  number 
of  100  being  equal  to  the  guaranteed 
minimum  wage. 

In  the  event  of  illness,  employees  are 
entitled  to  their  wages  and  benefits  in  kind, 
less  any  amounts  received  from  social 
insurance,  for  a  period  ranging  from  five 
da3"s  after  one  month’s  service  to  one 
month  after  five  years’  service.  Eight 
weeks’  maternity  leave  will  be  granted  to 
female  domestic  workers. 

The  agreement  also  makes  provision  for 
protection  of  young  domestic  workers  and 
for  vocational  training  of  persons  14  to  18 
years. 

Application  of  the  agreement  will  be 
supervised  bj'  a  permanent  national  joint 


committee.  The  committee  will  consist  of 
at  least  eight  members,  i.e.,  of  two  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  each  of  the  federations  who 
signed  the  agreement. 

All  collective  disputes  must  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  this  committee.  If  it  fails  to 
bring  about  a  solution,  it  will  appoint  an 
arbitrator  whose  decision  will  be  binding 
on  all  parties  and  who  will  be  chosen  from 
a  list  prepared  by  the  committee  in 
advance.  In  the  case  of  individual 
disputes,  the  contracting  parties  to  the 
collective  agreement  have  agreed  to  request 
the  pubhc  authorities  to  extend  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Conciliation  Board  to 
domestic  workers  of  all  categories.  How¬ 
ever,  the  local  joint  committee  must 
attempt  a  settlement  before  a  case  is 
brought  before  the  Conciliation  Board. 


Windowless  Buildings  Dangerous, 

Declares  Report  by  ILO  Experts 


Report  entitled  “Hygiene  in  Shops  and  Offices”  gives  warning  against 
the  use  of  windowless  buildings  in  the  atomic  age  and  says  that  such 
buildings  add  to  the  dangers  of  fire  or  explosion,  reduce  efficiency 


A  warning  against  the  use  of  windowless 
buildings  in  the  atomic  age  is  given  in  a 
report  by  the  International  Labour  Office. 

The  report,  entitled  “Hygiene  in  Shops 
and  Offices,”  has  been  prepared  by  ILO 
experts  for  the  second  session  of  the 
13-nation  Advisory  Committee  on  Salaried 
Employees  and  Professional  Workers  which 
will  meet  in  Geneva  early  in  1952. 

“A  serious  outbreak  of  fire  would  rapidly 
fill  the  building  with  smoke  and  convert 
the  entire  structure  into  a  furnace  against 
which  external  hosing  would  be  useless,” 
says  the  ILO  report. 

Furthermore,  a  windowless  building  is 
apt  to  be  completely  demolished  by  an 
explosion  since  there  are  no  windows  to 
act  as  “safety  valves”  and  to  provide  an 
outlet  for  explosive  forces. 


The  report  suggests  that  where  it  is 
essential  to  construct  buildings  under¬ 
ground,  at  least  one  “external”  wall  should 
be  exposed  to  outside  air  and  should  be 
of  relatively  light  consti-uction  so  that 
there  is  at  least  one  element  which  will 
“give  in”  and  act  as  a  safety  valve  in  the 
event  of  an  explosion. 

“The  artificial  and  total  exclusion  of  all 
outside  views  and  of  daylight,”  the  report 
says,  “is  against  man’s  natural  inclinations 
and  is  liable  to  induce  a  feeling  of  depres¬ 
sion  and  confinement  which  can  seriously 
affect  the  mental  and  physical  health  of  the 
worker  and  lead  to  a  corresponding  reduc¬ 
tion  in  his  efficiency  and  output.” 

This  consideration  outweighs  the  advan¬ 
tages  that  windowless  buildings  might 
otherwise  have. 
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Since  its  organization  in  1945,  the 
Labour-Management  Production  Committee 
at  Naugatuck  Chemicals  Ltd.,  Elmira, 
Ont.,  has  performed  valuable  work  in 
promoting  better  labour  relations.  The 
committee  has  actively  engaged  in  recrea¬ 
tional  work,  established  a  plant  newspaper, 
organized  and  operates  an  employee 
canteen,  and  initiated  many  plant  improve¬ 
ments. 

Both  management  and  labour  have 
expressed  satisfaction  with  the  committee’s 
achievements.  Industrial  Relations  Manager 
O.  W.  Klinck  says  of  the  committee;  “It 
has  been  a  boon  to  the  work  of  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Relations  Department  here  and  its 
effects  on  the  promotion  of  co-operative 
thinking  and  action  among  all  employees 
is  without  question.” 

Thomas  Simlett,  Secretary  of  the  certified 
bargaining  agent,  says:  “Getting  together 
with  management  representatives  around 
the  table  affords  the  employee  (who  would 
not  contact  such  management  personnel) 
an  opportunit.v  to  find  out  that  they  are 
but  human  beings  who  have  a  job  to  do 
the  same  as  the  employees.  Such  contact 
improves  labour-management  relations  and 
breaks  down  on  both  sides  many  obsolete 
ideas  they  entertained  about  one  another.” 

The  LMPCs  at  Canadian  Tube  and  Steel 
Products  in  Montreal  have  launched  a 
campaign  to  increase  the  rate  of  produc¬ 
tion,  improve  qualitj’  and  reduce  costs. 
To  accomplish  these  objectives,  the  com¬ 
mittees  have  adopted  a  streamlined  pro¬ 
cedure.  Departmental  committees  discuss 
and  screen  all  suggestions.  Those  having 
merit  are  passed  on  to  the  central  works 
committee.  After  approval  by  this  com¬ 
mittee,  they  are  passed  to  management  for 
final  decision.  In  addition,  a  number  of 
questionnaires  dealing  with  specific  produc¬ 
tion  problems,  and  one  called  “Developing 
a  Suggestion”,  have  been  issued  by  the 
training  department. 

The  assistant  works  manager  says  that 
the  scheme  is  off  to  a  good  start  and  that 
suggestions  are  coming  forward  from  the 
employees.  He  also  gives  the  committee 
credit  for  helping  to  establish  mutual  con¬ 
fidence,  teamwork  and  good  morale.  Local 


2423,  United  Steelworkers  of  America 
(CIO-CCL),  is  the  bargaining  agent. 

The  TMPC  at  C’anadian  Bakeries  Limited 
in  Calgary,  Alta.,  has  chosen  the  company’s 
brand  name  as  its  own  trade  mark.  Com¬ 
pany  products  are  known  as  “4X”  and  the 
LMPC  has  named  itself  the  “Fourex 
Fellowship  Club’’.  Participating  union  in 
this  LMPC  is  Local  252,  Bakeiy  and  Con¬ 
fectionery  Workers’  International  Union  of 
America  (AFL-TLC). 

Major  changes  in  the  procedure  of  the 
Burns  and  Companj^  LMPC  in  Edmonton 
have  recently  been  completed.  The  changes 
are  designed  to  speed  action  on  matters  of 
repairs,  safety,  improved  conditions  in 
dressing  rooms,  etc.  Wherever  possible, 
these  matters  will  now  be  referred  directly 
to  the  foremen,  the  plant  superintendent, 
or  the  Safety  Committee. 

Other  features  of  the  new  procedure 
include  the  inviting  of  department  heads 
as  guest  speakers  at  LMPC  meetings,  the 
establishing  of  a  sub-committee  to  follow 
up  on  various  items  discussed  at  meetings, 
and  the  introduction  of  an  agenda  at  each 
meeting.  Members  are  asked  to  submit 
their  ideas  for  the  agenda  prior  to  its 
preparation.  The  agenda  is  then  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  committee  in  adr’ance  of 
the  meeting.  Local  233,  United  Packing¬ 
house  Workers  of  America  (CIO-CCL),  is 
the  participating  union  at  this  plant. 

Designed  as  “a  further  means  of  keeping 
the  employees  informed”,  the  Dunoville 
Division  of  the  Monarch  Knitting  Com¬ 
pany  has  commenced  publication  of  a 
monthly  news  sheet  for  its  employees.  The 
paper  will  report  highlights  of  LMPC 
meetings  in  the  hope  that  this  will  stimu¬ 
late  interest  in  the  committee  and  its  work. 
Until  a  more  formal  name  is  chosen  by 
the  employees,  the  paper  will  be  known  as 
the  Nameless  Waij.  The  secretarj'  of  the 
union — Local  736,  Textile  Workers’  Union 
of  America  (CIO-CCL— said :  “I  feel  that 
we  have  a  medium  whereby  everybodj'  has 
a  chance  to  contribute  items  of  interest  to 
the  mutual  benefit  of  all  concerned.” 


Establishment  of  Labour-Management 
Production  Committees  (LMPCs)  is 
encouraged  and  assisted  by  the  Labour- 
Management  Co-operation  Service, 
Industrial  Relations  Branch,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labour.  In  addition  to  field 
representatives  located  in  key  industrial 
centres,  who  are  available  to  help  both 
managements  and  trade  unions  set  up 
LMPCs,  the  Service  provides  publicity 
aids  in  the  form  of  booklets,  films  and 
posters. 
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Certification  and  Other  Proceedings  before 
the  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board 


The  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board  met 
for  one  day  during  November.  The  board 
issued  12  certificates  designating  bargaining 
agents.  During  the  month  it  received  12 
applications  for  certification. 

Applications  for  Certification  Granted 

The  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employees,  on  behalf  of  units  of  mainten¬ 
ance  of  way  employees,  including  extra 
gang  labourers,  employed  by  (1)  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company;  (2)  Northern 
Alberta  Railways  Company;  (3)  Ontario 


Northland  Railway;  (4)  Dominion  Atlantic 
Railway  Company;  (5)  Canadian  National 
Railways;  (6)  Esquimalt  and  Nanaimo 
Railway  Company,  and  (7)  Quebec  Central 
Railway  Company  (L.G.,  July,  1951,  p.  967). 


This  section  covers  proceedings  under 
the  Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes 
Investigation  Act,  involving  the  admin¬ 
istrative  services  of  the  Minister  of 
Labour,  the  Canada  Labour  Relations 
Board  and  the  Industrial  Relations 
Branch  of  the  Department. 


The  following  statement  concerns  the  scope  and  administration  of  the  Industrial 
Relations  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act, 


Conciliation  .services  under  the  Industrial 
Relations  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act  are 
provided  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  through 
the  Industrial  Relations  Branch.  The  Branch 
also  acts  as  the  administrative  arm  of  the 
Canada  Labour  Relations  Board  in  matters 
under  the  Act  involving  the  Board. 

The  Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes 
Investigation  Act  came  into  force  on 
September  1,  1948.  It  revoked  the  Wartime 
Labour  Relations  Regulations,  P.C.  1003. 
which  became  effective  in  IMarch,  1944,  and 
repealed  the  Industrial  Disputes  Investiga¬ 
tion  Act,  which  had  been  in  force  from  1907 
until  superseded  by  the  Wartime  Regulations 
in  1944.  Decisions,  orders  and  certifications 
given  under  the  Wartime  Regulations  by  the 
jMinistcr  of  Labour  and  the  Wartime  Labour 
Relations  Board  are  continued  in  force  and 
effect  by  the  Act. 

The  Act  applies  to  industries  within 
F'ederal  jurisdiction,  i.e.,  navigation,  ship¬ 
ping,  interprovincial  railways,  canals,  tele¬ 
graphs,  interprovincial  and  international 
steamship  lines  and  ferries,  aerodromes  and 
air  transportation,  radio  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions  and  works  declared  by  Parliament  to 
be  for  the  general  advantage  of  Canada  or 
two  or  more  of  its  provinces.  Additionally, 
the  Act  provides  that  provincial  authorities, 
if  they  so  desire,  may  enact  similar  legis¬ 
lation' for  application  to  industries  within 
provincial  jurisdiction  and  make  mutually 
satisfactory  arrangements  with  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  administration  of  such 
legislation. 

The  Minister  of  Labour  is  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  Act  and  is  directly 
responsible  for  the  appointment  of  Con¬ 
ciliation  Officers,  Conciliation  Boards,  and 
Industrial  Inquiry  Commissions  concerning 
complaints  that  the  Act  has  been  violated 
or  that  a  party  has  failed  to  bargain  collec¬ 
tively,  and  for  applications  for  consent  to 
prosecute. 


The  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board  is 
e.stablished  under  the  Act  as  successor  to 
the  "Wartime  Labour  Relations  Board  to 
administer  provisions  concerning  the  certifi¬ 
cation  of  bargaining  agents,  the  writing  of 
Iirovisions — for  incorporation  into  collective 
Hgreement,s — fixing  a  procedure  for  the  final 
.settlement  of  disputes  concerning  the  mean¬ 
ing  or  violation  of  such  agreements  and  the 
investigation  of  complaints  referred  to  it  by 
the  ^Minister  that  a  party  has  failed  to 
bargain  collectively  and  to  make  every 
reasonable  effort  to  conclude  a  collective 
agreement. 

Copies  of  the  Industrial  Relations  and 
Disputes  Investigation  Act,  the  Regulations 
made  under  the  Act,  and  the  Rules_  of 
Jh’ocedure  of  the  Canada  Labour  Relations 
Board  are  available  upon  request  to  the 
Deiiartment  of  Labour,  Ottawa. 

Proceedings  under  the  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act^  are 
reported  below  under  two  headings: 

( 1 )  Certification  and  other  Proceedings 
before  the  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board, 
and  (2)  Conciliation  and  other  Proceedings 
Ijcfore  the  Minister  of  Labour. 

Industrial  Relations  Officers  _  of  the 
Department  of  Labour  are  stationed  at 
Vancouver,  Winnipeg,  Toronto,  Ottawa, 
^Montreal,  Fredericton,  Halifax  and  St. 
John's,  Newfoundland.  The  territory  of  two 
ollieers  resident  in  Vancouver  comprises 
British  Columbia.  Alberta  and  the  Yukon 
and  Northwest  Territories;  two  officers 
stationed  in  Winnipeg  cover  the  provinces 
of  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba  and  North¬ 
western  Ontario;  three  officers  resident  in 
Toronto  confine  their  activities  to  Ontario; 
three  officers  in  Montreal  are  assigned  to 
the  province  of  Quebec,  and  a  total  of  three 
officers  resident  in  Fredericton,  Halifax  and 
St.  John’s  represent  the  Department  in  the 
IMaritime  Provinces  and  Newfoundland.  The 
headquarters  of  the  Industrial  Relations 
Branch  and  the  Director  of  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  and  staff  are  situated  in  Ottawa. 
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8.  The  Canadian  Merchant  Service  Guild, 
Inc.,  on  behalf  of  first,  second,  and  third 
mates  employed  by  the  Canadian  National 
Railways  on  vessels  in  its  Newfoundland 
Steamship  Service  (L.G.,  Nov.,  1951, 
p.  1526). 

9.  The  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Rail¬ 
way  Employees  and  Other  Transport 
Workers,  on  behalf  of  truck  drivers 
employed  by  Loiselle  Transport  Limited, 
Dawson  Creek,  B.C.  (L.G.,  Nov.,  1951, 
p.  1526). 

10.  The  Seafarers’  International  Union  of 
North  America,  Canadian  District,  on 
behalf  of  a  unit  of  employees  of  General 
Sea  Transportation  Limited,  Vancouver, 
comprising  unlicensed  personnel  of  the  deck, 
engineroom,  and  steward’s  departments,  and 
the  employee  classified  as  purser  in  the 
purser’s  department,  employed  aboard  the 
company’s  vessel  (L.G.,  Dec.,  1951,  p.  1660). 

11.  Grain  Elevator  Workers’  Local  Union 
No.  333,  International  Union  of  United 
Brewery,  Flour,  Cereal,  Soft  Drink  and 
Distillery  Workers  of  America,  on  behalf 
of  a  unit  of  employees  of  United  Grain 
Growers  Limited,  employed  at  its  Elevator 
located  at  Vancouver  (L.G.,  Nov.,  1951, 
p.  1526). 

12.  Malt  and  Grain  Process  Workers’ 
Local  105,  International  Union  of  United 
Brewery,  Flour,  Cereal,  Soft  Drink  and 
Distillery  Workers  of  America,  on  behalf 
of  a  unit  of  employees  of  McCabe  Grain 
Company  Limited,  employed  at  its  Sham¬ 
rock  Feed  Milk  and  Elevator  located  at 
Plinquet  Street  and  Daw”son  Road,  St. 
Boniface,  Man.  (L.G.,  Dec.,  1951,  p.  1660). 

Applications  for  Certification  Received 

1.  The  International  Associatioii  of 
Machinists,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  employees 
of  Canadian  Pacific  Air  Lines  (Repairs), 
Limited,  employed  at  Currie  Field,  Calgary 
(Investigating  Officer:  D.  S.  Tysoe). 

2.  The  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express 
and  Station  Employees,  on  behalf  of  a 
unit  of  second  stewards  employed  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  on 
vessels  in  its  British  Columbia  Coast 
S'teamship  Service  (Investigating’  Officer; 
D.  S.  Tysoe). 

3.  United  Grain  Elevator  Workers’  Local 
Union  No.  333,  International  Union  of 
United  Brewery,  Flour,  Cereal,  Soft  Drink 
and  Distillery  Workers  of  America,  on 
behalf  of  a  unit  of  employees  of  Kerr 


Gifford  &  Co.,  Inc.,  employed  at  its 
elevators  on  Burrard  Inlet,  B.C.  (Investi¬ 
gating  Officer:  G.  R.  Currie). 

4.  The  International  Association  of 
Machinists,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  aircraft 
maintenance,  equipment  maintenance,  and 
fleet  service  employees  of  the  Allied  Avia¬ 
tion  Service  Company  of  Newfoundland, 
Limited,  employed  at  Gander,  Nfld.,  and 
other  points  (Investigating  Officer:  W.  L. 
Taylor). 

5.  The  International  Association  of 
Machinists,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  mainten¬ 
ance  employees  of  the  British  Overseas 
Airways  Corporation,  employed  at  Gander, 
Nfld.  (Investigating  Officer:  W.  L.  Taylor). 

6.  The  International  Association  of 
Machinists,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  building 
maintenance  and  commissary  employees  of 
Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc.,  employed  at 
Gander,  Nfld.  (Investigating  Officer:  W.  L. 
Taylor). 

7.  The  International  Association  of 
Machinists,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  mainten¬ 
ance  caretakers  of  Pan  American  World 
Airways,  Inc.,  employed  at  Gander,  Nfld. 
(Investigating  Officer:  W.  L.  Taylor). 

8.  The  Canadian  Association  of  Railway 
Blacksmiths  and  Helpers,  on  behalf  of  a 
unit  of  blaclcsmiths,  blacksmiths’  helpers, 
and  blacksmith  apprentices  employed  by 
the  Canadian  National  Railways,  Western 
Region,  and  located  at  Transcona,  Man., 
Fort  Rouge,  Man.,  Port  Arthur,  Out.,  Fort 
William,  Ont.,  Saskatoon,  Sask.,  Edmonton, 
Alta.,  and  Port  Mann,  B.C.  (Investigating 
Officer:  J.  S.  Gunn). 

9.  The  Canadian  Airline  Dispatchers 
Association,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  flight 
dispatch  personnel  employed  at  Gander, 
Nfld.,  by  Pan  American  World  Airways, 
Inc.  (Investigating  Officer:  W.  L.  Taylor). 

10.  The  Canadian  Airline  Dispatchers 
Association,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  flight 
dispatch  personnel  employed  at  Gander, 
Nfld.,  by  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc. 
(Investigating  Officer:  W.  L.  Taylor). 

11.  The  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express 
and  Station  Employees,  on  behalf  of  a 
unit  of  clerical  employees  of  Allied  Avia¬ 
tion  Service  Company,  employed  at  Gander, 
and  Stephenville,  Nfld.,  Goose  Bay, 
Labrador;  Sydney,  N.S.,  and  Moncton,  N.B. 
(Investigating  Officer:  W.  L.  Taylor). 

12.  Beverage  Dispensers  Union  Local  676, 
Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees  and 
Bartenders  International  Union,  on  behalf 
of  a  unit  of  employees  of  the  Vancouver 
Hotel  Company  Limited,  Vancouver,  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  beverage  room  (Investigating 
Officer;  P,  E,  Salter), 
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Conciliation  and  Other  Proceedings 
before  the  Minister  of  Labour 


Conciliation  Officers  Appointed 

During  the  month  of  November,  the 
Minister  appointed  Conciliation  Officers  to 
deal  with  matters  in  dispute  between  the 
following  parties: — 

1.  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Employees  and  Other  Transport  Workers, 
applicant,  and  Canadian  National  Rail¬ 
ways  (Chateau  Laurier  Hotel,  Ottawa), 
respondent  (Conciliation  Officer:  B.  Wilson). 

2.  National  Harbours  Board  (Grain 
Elevator  System  and  General  Maintenance 
Employees,  Quebec,  Que.),  applicant,  and 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and 
Station  Employees,  respondent  (Conciha- 
tion  Officer:  L.  Pepin). 

3.  Division  279,  Amalgamated  Association 
of  Street,  Electric  Railway  and  Motor 
Coach  Employees  of  America,  applicant, 
and  Ottawa  Transportation  Commission, 
Ottawa,  respondent  (Conciliation  Officer: 
B.  Wilson). 

Settlement  Effected  by  Conciliation  Officer 

On  November  26,  the  Minister  received 
a  report  from  G.  R.  Currie,  Conciliation 
Officer,  indicating  the  settlement  of  matters 
in  dispute  between  Badwater  Towing  Com¬ 
pany  Limited,  Vancouver,  and  the  National 
Association  of  Marine  Engineers  of  Canada, 
Inc.  (L.G.,  Dec.,  1951,  p.  1663). 

Conciliation  Boards  Appointed 

1.  On  November  21,  the  Minister  estab¬ 
lished  a  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Investi¬ 
gation  to  deal  with  matters  in  dispute 
between  the  Abitibi  Coach  Lines  and  Trans¬ 
portation  Company  Limited,  Val  d’Or,  Que., 
and  the  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Employees  and  Other  Transport  Workers. 
The  Board  was  appointed  following  receipt 
of  the  report  of  L.  Pepin,  Conciliation 
Officer  (L.G.,  Dec.,  1951,  p.  1663).  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  Board  had  not  been  com¬ 
pleted  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

2.  On  November  22,  the  Minister  estab¬ 
lished  a  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Investi¬ 
gation  to  deal  with  matters  in  dispute 


between  the  Canadian  National  Railways 
and  the  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Rail¬ 
way  Employees  and  Oth;r  Transport 
Workers,  affecting  employees  of  the 
Chateau  Laurier  Hotel,  Ottawa.  The 
Board  was  appointed  following  receipt  of 
the  report  of  B.  Wilson,  Conciliation 
Officer  (see  above).  Constitution  of  the 
Board  had  not  been  completed  at  the  end 
of  the  month. 

Conciliation  Board  Fully  Constituted 

The  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Investi¬ 
gation  established  by  the  Minister  on 
October  25,  1951,  to  deal  with  matters  in 
dispute  between  the  National  Harbours 
Board  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express 
and  Station  Employees,  affecting  elevator 
system,  cold  storage,  and  general  mainten¬ 
ance  employees  at  Montreal  (L.G.,  Dec., 
1951,  p.  1663),  was  fully  constituted  on 
November  23  with  the  appointment  of  Carl 
Goldenberg,  Montreal,  as  Chairman.  Mr. 
Goldenberg  was  appointed  by  the  Minister 
on  the  joint  recommendation  of  the  other 
two  members,  Messrs.  K.  G.  K.  Baker  and 
Michael  Rubenstein,  both  of  Montreal,  who 
had  previously  been  appointed  on  the 
nomination  of  the  employer  and  union, 
respectively. 

Conciliation  Board  Reports  Received 

On  November  8,  the  Minister  received 
the  reports  of  the  Boards  of  Conciliation 
and  Investigation  which  he  had  established 
to  deal  with  matters  in  dispute  between  the 
Quebec  Railway,  Light  and  Power  Com¬ 
pany,  Quebec,  Que.,  and  the  Catholic 
Syndicate  of  Garage  Employees  of  the 
Quebec  Railway,  Light  and  Power  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  and  between  the  same  company 
and  the  National  Catholic  Brotherhood  of 
Transport  Workers  of  Quebec,  Inc.  (L.G., 
Oct.,  1951,  p.  1369).  The  texts  of  the 
Board’s  reports  are  reproduced  below. 
Later  in  the  month,  advice  was  received 
by  the  Minister  that  matters  in  dispute 
had  been  settled  and  agreements  signed. 
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Report  of  Board  in  Dispute  between 

Quebec  Railway,  Light  and  Power  Company 
and 

National  Catholic  Syndicate  of  Garage  Employees 


(Translation) 

To  the  Hon. 

The  Minister  of  Labour, 

Ottawa. 

Sir: 

The  Board  appointed  to  deal  with  the 
dispute  between  the  above-mentioned 
parties  begs  to  submit  the  following 
unanimous  report:— 

Relations  between  the  parties  were 
governed  by  a  collective  agreement  which 
came  to  an  end  on  June  10,  1951.  (Docu¬ 
ment  S.G.l,  Clause  III.) 

Within  the  time  limit  provided  by  the 
above-mentioned  agreement,  the  Syndicate, 
representing  the  garage  employees  of  the 
Quebec  Railway,  Light  &  Power  Company, 
gave  notice  to  the  latter  that  it  intended 
to  make  certain  changes  in  the  agreement. 

These  amendments  related  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  clauses  in  the  agreement.  (Docu¬ 
ment  S.C.2) : 

Clause  XX:  Holidays 

Clause  XXI:  Vacations 

Clause  XXV :  Wage  rates 

Clause  XXVI :  Differential  rate 

Clause  XXVII:  Pay  day 

Clause  XXX:  Tokens  (of  sympathy?) 

Clause  XXXII :  Welfare 

Clause  XXXV :  Clothing 

New  Clause:  Distribution  of  work 

As  the  result  of  discussions,  the  parties 
reached  agreement  on  the  following 
clauses : 

Clause  XX :  Holidays 

Clause  XXI:  Vacations 

Clause  XXXII:  Welfare 

New  Clause:  Distribution  of  work 

The  parties  were  unable  to  reach  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  following  clauses.  (See  Docu¬ 
ment  S.C.3.) 

Clause  XXV :  Wage  rates 
Clause  XXVI :  Differential  rate 
Clause  XXVlI :  Pay  day 
Clause  XXX:  Testimonials 
Clause  XXXV ;  Clothing 

A  conciliation  officer  was  appointed  by 
the  Department  of  Labour  to  attempt  to 


On  November  8,  1951,  the  Minister 
of  Labour  received  the  report  of  the 
Board  of  Conciliation  and  Investigation 
appointed  to  deal  with  matters  in 
dispute  between  the  Quebec  Railway 
Light  and  Power  Company,  Quebec, 
P.Q.,  and  the  National  Catholic  Syndi¬ 
cate  of  Carage  Employees  of  the  Quebec 
Railway  Light  and  Power  Company, 
Inc.  (L.C.,  Oct.  1,  1951,  p.  1369). 

The  Board  was  composed  of  Hon.  Mr. 
Justice  Edouard  Tellier,  Montreal,  as 
Chairman,  appointed  by  the  Minister  in 
the  absence  of  a  joint  recommendation 
from  the  other  two  members,  Gerard 
Lacroix  and  Marcel  Belanger,  both  of . 
Quebec,  P.Q.,  who  had  previously  been 
appointed  on  the  nominations  of  the 
company  and  union,  respectively.  The 
text  of  the  Board’s  report  is  reproduced 
herewith. 


bring  about  agreement  between  the  parties. 
Since  no  satisfactory  results  were  obtained 
from  the  negotiations  and  other  steps 
taken,  the  present  Board  of  Conciliation 
was  accordingly  set  up. 

Board  meetings  were  held  in  the  City 
of  Quebec. 

The  Board  of  Conciliation  was  made  up 
as  folloivs: — 

Chairman : 

Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Edouard  Tellier. 
Members : 

Gerard  Lacroix,  K.C.,  Barrister. 

Marcel  Belanger,  Bookkeeper. 

A  number  of  ivitnesses  were  heard  at  the 
request  of  the  parties  and  numerous  docu¬ 
ments  were  produced. 

At  the  time  of  the  hearing  the  parties 
admitted  the  points  at  issue  which  were  to 
be  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Board  of  Conciliation.  (Document  S.G.3.) 

The  parties  also  admitted  that,  since  the 
last  agreement  governing  them  had  come 
into  effect,  the  cost-of-living  index  had 
risen  23-6  points. 

It  should  be  noted 'that,  although  their 
opinions  differed  on  the  points  at  issue,  the 
parties  showed  good  faith  and  a  sincere 
desire  to  reach  an  understanding;  this  fact 
is  clearly  indicated  by  certain  admissions 
of  the  parties. 
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The  Companj’s  claims  can  be  summed 
up  in  its  assertion  to  the  effect  that  its 
emploj’ees  are  already  getting  a  reasonable 
wage,  higher  than  that  set  by  the  order 
concerning  them,  and  that  its  financial 
situation  does  not  permit  it  to  comply  with 
the  Syndicate's  requests  at  present. 

The  employees  make  use  of  the  increased 
cost  of  living,  of  comparisons  with  workers 
in  similar  categories  in  other  places,  and, 
in  short,  base  their  claims  on  equity. 

This  Board  has  been  appointed  to  deal 
with  the  dispute  between  the  present 
employer  and  the  Syndicate  representing 
its  transport  workers,  as  well  as  the  present 
dispute.  It  therefore  follows  that  the 
evidence  relates  exclusively  to  the  present 
litigation  in  certain  cases,  while  in  other 
cases  it  is  common  to  both  disputes. 

Following  are  the  decisions  or  recom¬ 
mendations  concerning  the  points  at  issue 
of  the  Chairman,  of  JNIr.  Gerard  Lacroix, 
K.C.,  Member  of  the  Board  representing 
the  employer's  opinion,  and  of  Mr.  Marcel 
Belanger,  Bookkeeper,  Member  of  the 
Board  representing  the  opinion  of  the 
Syndicate : — 

A 

'W.AGE  Scale 

Wage  rates  were  set  by  Clause  XX'C  of 
the  collective  agreement,  submitted  as 
Document  S,G.l.  Since  then,  in  pursuance 
of  an  order  published  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Collective  Agreement 
Act,  R.S.Q.,  Chapter  163  as  amended,  these 
rates  have  been  increased. 

The  emplo3'ees  are  now  asking  for  a 
general  increase  of  0-15  an  hour;  however, 
thej'  recognize  that  the  increase  granted 
by  the  above-mentioned  order  should  be 
taken  into  account. 

The  Company  claims  that  it  is  financially 
unable  to  paA'  tlii.s  increase. 

The  Quebec  Railway,  Light  &  Power 
Company  is  exclusively  controlled  by  the 
Quebec  Power  Company,  which  operates  at 
a  profit.  ("See  Document  S.T.5,  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  other  Board.) 

As  will  be  seen  in  Document  S.T.4,  the 
Quebec  Railway.  Light  &  Power  Company 
operated  without  profit  for  the  years  1941, 
1942.  1943,  1944  and  1945,  having  compen¬ 
sated  in  full,  by  its  annual  report  for  1950 
(Document  S.T.5),  through  amortization 
and  reserves,  all  its  operating  profits  for 
the  v'ears  mentioned  above.  Moreover,  the 
Company  operated  at  a  profit  for  the  years 
1946,  1947  and  1948,  and  with  deficits  for 
the  years  1949  and  1950.  (See  Document 
S.T.5).  With  regard  to  the  year  1951,  the 
deficit  in  connection  with  the  bus  service 
amounted  to  8127,703.67  on  June  30.  (See 
Document  S.T.7.) 


In  Document  C.T.9  the  Company 
explained  certain  operating  profits  for  the 
3'ears  1941  to  1945  mentioned  in  its  reports. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  here  that  in  1949 
the  Company  changed  over  from  strcetcai's 
to  buses.  Naturally,  in  this  jmar,  it  had 
to  meet  unusual  expenses  for  this  purpose, 
and  accumulated  thereby  a  deficit  of 
$332,398.  In  1950,  according  to  its  own 
figures,  the  deficit  was  only  $139,859.  We 
note  also  that  certain  interurban  seiwices, 
formerly  provided  by  the  Company  and 
operating  at  a  deficit,  have  recently  been 
given  up  or  sold. 

It  should  also  bo  emphasized  that  the 
cost  of  labour  accounts  for  52  per  cent  of 
the  Company’s  operating  expenses. 

The  difficulties  encountered  by  the  Com¬ 
pany  have,  naturalljq  caused  anxieW  as  to 
wdiether  operations  could  be  continued.  On 
June  12,  1950,  the  Company  obtained  a 
temporary  order  from  the  Quebec  Trans¬ 
portation  Board  permitting  it  to  increase 
its  rates.  In  spite  of  this  increase,  which 
is  only  temporal’}',  the  Company  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  accumulate  a  deficit,  although  less 
than  that  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
evidence  clearl}^  shows  that  the  Company’s 
financial  position  is  not  too  bright. 

The  situation  thus  set  forth  reflects  the 
position  which  the  Companjr  has  to  face 
in  forming  an  appreciation  of  its  employees’ 
requests  for  higher  wages,  as  well  as  the 
difficulties  confronting  us  in  our  search  for 
a  solution  to  the  problems  laid  before  us. 

In  spite  of  its  financial  situation,  the 
Company,  with  obvious  hesitation,  seems  to 
be  inclined  to  offer  a  wage  increase  of  0-05 
an  hour  to  all  the  employees  affected  by 
the  present  litigation.  It  seems  ready  to 
face  the  future,  to  increase  its  deficit 
by  that  amount,  counting  on  a  pos.sible 
improvement  in  business  and  on  the 
permanency  of  the  increase  in  rates  obtained 
in  1950  by  virtue  of  a  temporary  order 
i.ssued  by  the  Quebec  Transportation  Board. 

However  paradoxical  it  may  seem,  under 
the  circumstances  revealed  by  the  evidence, 
and  in  view  of  the  attitude  taken  by  the 
Company,  the  undersigned  recommend  a 
wage  increase  of  0-07  an  hour,  retroactive 
to  June  10,  1951,  for  all  employees  of  the 
Compan}^  covered  and  affected  b}^  the 
present  di, sprite;  however,  in  thi.s  specific 
recommendation,  the  increases  already  paid 
to  the  said  employee, s  since  June  1,  1951,  in 
pursuance  of  the  above-mentioned  order 
should  be  taken  into  account. 

B 

DlFFERENTI.rL  RaTE 

In  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  the 
employees  have  not  justified  the  merits  of 
this  request.  The  present  rate  of  0-03  an 
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hour  is  granted  to  the  47  employees  work¬ 
ing  on  rotating  shifts.  The  same  work  and 
the  same  number  of  hours’  work  are  in¬ 
volved  as  in  the  case  of  other  workers,  but 
by  reason  of  the  inconvenience  (the  only 
fact  to  be  considered)  which  this  change 
in  working  periods  causes,  these  employees 
receive  an  additional  0-03  an  hour.  This 
is  the  compensation  granted  at  present,  and 
it  seems  reasonable.  CompHance  with  this 
request  will  be  of  a  nature  to  increase 
the  wage  beyond  what  is  actually  being 
requested  in  this  connection.  In  view  of 
the  Company’s  financial  situation,  and  also 
in  view  of  the  other  conclusions  of  this 
report  concerning  the  wage  increase 
requested,  the  undersigned  do  not  feel 
that  they  should  recommend  this  specific 
request. 

C 

Pay  Day  or  Weekly  Payment  of  Wages 
The  employees  are  now  paid  every  two 
weeks.  It  is  evident  that  in  certain  cases 
it  would  be  more  convenient  for  them  if 
they  were  paid  every  week.  It  would  be 
easier  for  them  to  manage  their  budget 
and  perhaps  their  purchasing  power  would 
be  better  balanced  and  could  be  foreseen 
more  easily.  On  the  other  hand,  earning 
power,  output  and  wages  would  remain  the 
same;  the  employee  would  not  get  a  cent 
more.  It  would  therefore  be  only  a  matter 
of  convenience,  an  advantage,  a  more  prac¬ 
tical  and  easier  state  of  affairs.  The  Com¬ 
pany  has  proved  that  paying  wages  as  it 
does  at  present,  that  is  every  two  weeks, 
costs  it  $10  per  employee  per  year.  Com¬ 
plying  with  the  employees’  request  on  this 
point  would  cost  it  about  $1,150  each  year 
for  the  115  garage  employees  covered  by 
the  present  litigation.  Moreover,  the  Com¬ 
pany  is  afraid,  and  probably  its  fears  are 
justified,  that  if  this  request  were  granted, 
the  other  employees,  who,  for  administra¬ 
tive  purposes,  number  nearly  1,500,  would 
make  a  similar  request. 

In  view  of  the  Company’s  financial  posi¬ 
tion,  and  since,  in  the  opinion  of  the^ under¬ 
signed,  it  is  preferable  for  the  employees  to 
suffer  the  inconvenience  of  being  paid  twice 
a  month  rather  than  have  their  purchasing 
power  decrease  while  their  wages  remain  the 
same,  the  undersigned  feel  that,  under 
present  circumstances  and  for  the  time 
being,  this  request  should  be  refused. 

D 

Testimonials 

The  Syndicate  would  like  to  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  added  at  the  end  of  Clause  XXX  of 
the  agreement  or  adopted  as  a  new  clause : — ■ 
The  Company  shall  allow  delegates 
to  attend  the  funeral  of  one  of  the 


employees  or  a  close  relative  of  one  of 
its  employees;  two  representatives  of  the 
Syndicate,  who  shall  be  paid  at  the 
current  rate  for  the  time  taken  to  attend 
the  funerals. 

Obviously,  this  request  has  no  connection 
whatsoever  with  the  terms  of  Clause  XXX 
as  it  exists  at  present;  its  nature  and  scope 
are  completely  different. 

The  Company  admits  that,  under  Clause 
XIX  of  the  collective  agreement  governing 
its  relations  with  its  bus  drivers  (Docu¬ 
ment  S.T.l),  two  representatives  of  the 
latter  are  entitled  to  specific  leave  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  a  fellow-worker.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  present 
request  goes  much  further  than  the  right 
granted  to  bus  drivers,  who  attend  the 
funerals  of  fellow-workers  but  not  those  of 
fellow-workers’  relatives.  The  Company 
points  out  that  the  bus  drivers  have  had 
this  right  for  a  long  time,  and  that  is  w’hy 
it  has  been  continued.  Moreover,  the 
Company  has  business  relations  with  nine 
different  unions,  all  of  which  have  members 
in  its  service,  and  it  is  afraid  that  similar 
requests  might  be  made  by  these  other 
employees,  which  could  lead  not  only  to 
abuses,  but  also,  without  any  bad  faith, 
to  serious  and  considerable  inconvenience; 
it  would  be  obliged  not  only  to  grant  paid 
holidays  for  this  purpose,  at  rates  varying 
according  to  the  occupation  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  appointed,  who  might  be  working  at 
the  time  on  a  rotating  shift,  but  it  would 
also  have  to  find  paid  help  to  replace  the 
delegates.  These  representatives  or  dele¬ 
gates  to  funerals  of  fellow-workers  or 
fellow-workers’  relatives  would  not  receive 
any  additional  pay;  they  would  receive 
only  their  regular  wage;  so  they  would  be 
getting  only  specific  leave.  The  request 
dealing  with  attendance  at  the  funeral  of 
a  close  relative  of  a  fellow-worker  is 
obviously  too  broad  and  too  vague  in  its 
present  form,  and  is  certainly  unreasonable. 

It  will  certainly  be  easy  for  the  employees, 
in  view  of  the  system  of  work  rotation 
existing  in  the  Company’s  administration,  to 
send  adequate  representation  to  the  funeral 
of  a  fellow-worker  or  a  fellow-worker’s  rela¬ 
tive,  which  is  a  sympathetic  and  praise¬ 
worthy  gesture,  but  without  imposing  this 
additional  charge  and  this  inconvenience 
on  the  Company. 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  undersigned 
believe  that  this  request  of  the  Syndicate 
should  be  refused. 
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E 

Clause  xxxv:  Clothing 

At  present  the  Company  provides  its 
employees  who  are  called  upon  to  work 
outside,  or  keeps  at  their  disposal,  rain¬ 
coats,  mittens  and  rubber  boots.  Each 
washer  is  entitled  to  a  pair  of  rubber  boots. 

Originally  the  Syndicate  w’as  also  asking 
for  a  summer  uniform,  a  winter  uniform 
and  overalls,  to  be  cleaned  at  the  Com- 
pan}' s  expense,  for  each  garage  employee. 
At  the  hearing  the  Syndicate  withdrew  its 
request  for  summer  and  winter  uniforms 
but  upheld  its  request  for  overalls,  claiming 
that  it  was  the  custom  in  the  city’s  garages 
to  provide  their  employees  with  overalls 
for  work. 

The  Company  claims  that  it  does  not 
operate  pubhc  garages;  consequently  it  has 
no  need  for  publicity,  as  is  the  case  with 
garages  serving  the  public,  which  find  it  to 
their  advantage  to  advertise  through  the 
wearing  of  appropriate  dress;  that  their 
garage  employees  have  no  business  with  the 
public  like  their  bus  drivers  have,  who,  by 


reason  of  the  nature  of  their  work  and  the 
continual  contact  they  have  with  the  public, 
must  necessarily  reflect  cleanliness  and  be 
invested  with  some  mark  of  authority;  it  is 
also  afraid  that  similar  requests  or  requests 
of  the  same  nature  may  be  made  by  its 
employees  in  other  categories;  finally,  it 
estimates  that  putting  this  request  into 
effect  would  cost  more  than  $5,000  a  year. 
(See  Documents  C.G.ll  and  C.G.12.) 

The  undersigned  consider  that  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  claims  are  well  founded,  and  they 
are  of  the  opinion  that  this  request  of  the 
Syndicate,  under  the  present  circumstances, 
should  be  rejected,  especially  because  of  the 
financial  situation  of  the  Company. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

(Sgd.)  Edouard  Tellier, 
Chairman. 

Gerard  Lacroix, 
Member. 

Marcel  Belanger, 
Member. 

Quebec,  this  7th  day  of  November,  1951. 


Report  of  Board  in  Dispute  between 

Quebec  Railway,  Light  &  Power  Company 
and 

National  Catholic  Brotherhood  of  Transport  Employees  of 
Quebec,  Inc. 


(Translation) 

To  the  Hon. 

The  Minister  of  Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Sir  : 

The  Board  appointed  to  deal  with  the 
dispute  between  the  above-mentioned 
parties  begs  to  submit  the  following 
unanimous  report: — 

On  June  1,  1950,  a  collective  agreement 
was  concluded  between  The  Quebec  Rail¬ 
way,  Light  &  Power  Company  and  the 
National  Catholic  Brotherhood  of  Trans¬ 
port  Employees  of  Quebec  Inc.  This  agree¬ 
ment  was  no  longer  in  effect  after  May  31, 
1951.  (Clause  XXIII  of  Document  S.T.l.) 
In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  said 
agreement,  the  Brotherhood  gave  the  Com¬ 
pany  notice  of  certain  amendments  it 
wished  to  make.  The  proposed  amend¬ 
ments,  which  were  submitted  to  the  Com¬ 
pany,  appear  in  Document  S.T.2.  The 
parties  were  not  able  to  reach  agreement 


On  November  8,  1951,  the  Minister 
of  Labour  received  the  report  of  the 
Board  of  Conciliation  and  Investiga¬ 
tion  appointed  to  deal  with  matters  in 
dispute  between  the  Quebec  Railway, 
Light  &  Power  Company,  Quebec,  P.Q., 
and  the  National  Catholic  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Transport  Employees  of  Quebec, 
Inc.  (L.G.,  Oct.  1,  1951,  p.  1369). 

The  Board  was  composed  of  Hon.  Mr. 
Justice  Edouard  Tellier,  Montreal,  as 
Chairman,  appointed  by  the  Minister  in 
the  absence  of  a  joint  recommendation 
from  the  other  two  members,  Gerard 
Lacroix  and  Marcel  Belanger,  both  of 
Quebec,  P.Q.,  who  had  previously  been 
appointed  on  the  nominations  of  the 
company  and  union,  respectively.  The 
text  of  the  Board’s  report  is  reproduced 
herewith. 


on  all  points,  and  a  conciliation  officer  was 
therefore  appointed  in  accordance  with  the 
law. 

Since  negotiations  did  not  lead  to 
unanimity  between  the  parties  on  the 
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points  at  issue,  the  present  Board  of  Con¬ 
ciliation  was  accordingly  set  up. 

Board  meetings  were  held  in  Quebec  City 
in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

The  Board  of  Conciliation  was  made  up 
as  follows; — 

Chairman : 

Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Edouard  Tellier. 
hlembers : 

Gerard  Lacroix,  K.C.,  Barrister. 

Marcel  Belanger,  Bookkeeper. 

A  number  of  witnesses  were  heard  at  the 
request  of  the  parties  and  numerous  docu¬ 
ments  were  produced. 

The  parties  had  reached  agreement  on 
the  following  points,  as  suggested  by  the 
amendments  submitted,  before  the  meetings 
were  held.  (Document  S.T.2.) 

1.  Clause  VIII:  Grievance  procedure 

2.  Clause  XI'\’;  Secondary  runs 

3.  Clause  XVI ;  Minimum  working  period 

4.  Clause  XVHI;  Vacations 

5.  Collection  of  dues 

The  parties  admitted  at  the  hearing  that 
the  only  points  under  dispute  were  as 
follows: — 

I:  The  wage  scale 
II :  Sick  leave  with  pay 
III:  Weekly  payment  of  wages 

The  parties  also  admitted  that,  since  the 
last  agreement  governing  them  had  come 
into  effect,  the  cost-of-living  index  had  risen 
23-6  points.  It  should  be  noted  that, 
although  their  opinions  differed  on  the 
points  at  issue,  the  parties  showed  good 
faith  and  a  sincere  desire  to  reach  an 
understanding;  this  fact  is  clearly  indi¬ 
cated  by  certain  admissions  of  the  parties. 

The  employer’s  claims  can  be  summed  up 
in  the  assertion  that  its  employees  are 
getting  higher  average  weekly  salaries  than 
those  earned  by  bus  drivers  in  various 
other  Canadian  cities;  in  support  of  this 
claim  the  employer  has  produced  Docu¬ 
ment  C.T.6.  Moreover,  the  Company 
claims  that  its  financial  situation  does  not 
permit  it  to  comply  with  the  Brotherhood’s 
requests  in  this  respect  at  the  present  time. 

The  employees  make  use  of  the  increased 
cost  of  living,  comparison  with  workers  in 
similar  categories  in  other  places,  and,  in 
short,  base  their  claims  on  equity. 

This  Board  of  Conciliation  has  been 
appointed  to  deal  with  the  dispute  between 
the  present  employer  and  the  Syndicate 
representing  its  garage  workers,  as  well  as 
the  present  dispute.  It  therefore  follows 
that  the  evidence  relates  exclusively  to  the 
present  litigation  in  certain  cases,  while 
in  other  cases  it  is  common  to  both  disputes. 


Following  are  the  decisions  or  recom¬ 
mendations  concerning  the  points  at  issue 
of  the  Chairman,  of  Mr.  Gerard  Lacroix, 
K.C.,  Member  of  the  Board  representing 
the  employer’s  opinion,  and  of  Mr.  Marcel 
Belanger,  bookkeeper.  Member  of  the 
Board  representing  the  opinion  of  the 
Syndicate : — 

A 

Wage  Scale 

Under  the  collective  agreement  now  in 
force  (S.T.l)  the  employees  receive  the 
following  hourly  wages; 


1st  year .  SO. 80 

2nd  year .  0.87 

3rd  year .  0.97 

after  the  3rd  year .  1.07 


The  emplo3'ees  are  now  asking  for  a 
general  increase  of  0-10  an  hour. 

The  Quebec  Railway,  Light  &  Power 
Company  is  controlled  exclusively  by  the 
Quebec  Power  Company,  which  operates  at 
a  profit.  (See  S.T.5.) 

As  will  be  seen  in  Document  S.T.4,  the 
Quebec  Railway  Light  &  Power  Companj’ 
operated  without  profit  for  the  years  1941, 
1942,  1943,  1944  and  1945,  having  compen¬ 
sated  in  full,  by  its  annual  report  for  1950 
(S.T.5),  through  amortization  and  reserves, 
all  its  operating  profits  for  the  years 
mentioned  above.  Moreover,  the  Compam’ 
operated  at  a  profit  for  the  j'ears  1946,  1947 
and  1948,  and  with  deficits  for  the  years 
1949  and  1950.  (See  Document  S.T.5.) 
With  regard  to  the  j'ear  1951,  the  deficit 
in  connection  with  the  bus  service  amounted 
to  $127,703.67  on  June  30.  (See  Document 
S.T.7.)  In  Document  C.T.9  the  employer 
explained  certain  operating  profits  for  the 
years  1941  to  1945  mentioned  in  its  reports. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  here  that  in 
1949  the  Company  changed  over  from 
streetcars  to  buses.  Naturally,  in  this  year, 
it  had  to  meet  unusual  expenses  for  this 
purpose,  and  accumulated  therebj^  a  deficit 
of  $332,398.  In  1950,  according  to  its  own 
figures,  the  deficit  was  onty  $139,859.  We 
note  also  that  certain  interurban  services, 
formerly  provided  by  the  Company  and 
operating  at  a  deficit,  have  recently  been 
given  up  or  sold. 

The  difficulties  encountered  by  the  Com¬ 
pany  have,  naturally,  caused  anxiety  as  to 
whether  operations  could  be  continued.  On 
June  12,  1950,  the  Company  obtained  a 
temporarj^  order  from  the  Quebec  Trans¬ 
portation  Board  permitting  it  to  increase 
its  rates.  In  spite  of  this  increase,  which 
is  only  temporary,  the  Company  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  accumulate  a  deficit,  although 
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less  than  that  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
evidence  clearly  shows  that  the  Company’s 
financial  position  is  not  too  bright. 

It  should  also  be  emphasized  that  the 
cost' of  labour  accounts  for  52  per  cent  of 
the  Company’s  operating  expenses. 

The  situation  thus  set  forth  reflects  the 
position  which  the  Company  has  to  face 
in  forming  an  appreciation  of  its  employees’ 
requests  for  higher  wages,  as  well  as  the 
difficulties  confronting  us  in  our  search  for 
a  solution  to  the  problems  laid  before  us. 

In  spite  of  its  financial  situation,  the 
Company,  with  obvious  hesitation,  seems  to 
be  inclined  to  offer  a  wage  increase  of  0-05 
an  hour  to  all  the  employees  affected  bj- 
the  present  litigation.  It  seems  ready  to 
face  the  future,  to  increase  its  deficit  by 
that  amount,  counting  on  a  possible 
improvement  in  business  and  on  the  per¬ 
manency  of  the  increase  in  rates  obtained 
in  1950  by  virtue  of  a  temporary  order 
issued  by  the  Quebec  Transportation  Board. 

However  paradoxical  it  may  seem,  under 
the  circumstances  revealed  by  the  evidence, 
and  in  view  of  the  attitude  taken  b3^  the 
Company,  the  undersigned  recommend  a 
wage  increase  of  0-07  an  hour,  retroactive 
to  June  1,  1951,  for  all  employees  of  the 
Company  covered  and  affected  by  the 
present  dispute. 

B 

Sick  Le.\ve  With  Pay 

The  employees  are  asking  for  one  week’s 
sick  leave  with  pay  for  each  year.  If  this 
leave  is  not  used  during  the  year  it  shall 
accumulate,  and  every  day  not  claimed  for 
this  purpose  shall  be  added  or  will  be  taken 
into  account  when  the  employee  is  retired. 
Although  drawn  up  and  worded  in  vague 
and  indefinite  terms,  this  request  might 
very  well  amount  to  advanced  retirement. 

The  employees  already  have  a  certain 
guarantee  of  protection  in  case  of  illness, 
although  it  is  at  their  own  expense.  The 
Company  rightly  maintains  that  this  clause 
will  be  difficult  to  apply,  and  that  it  is 
practically  impossible  for  it  to  set  up  a 
reserve  fund  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  admitted,  and  it  is  moreover 
obvious,  that  this  practice  does  not  in  any 
way  constitute  a  general  custom  in  the 
industry.  Also,  the  parties  have  already 
agreed  that  annual  vacations  shall  not 


accumulate.  (See  Clause  5  of  the  agree¬ 
ment;  it  is  practically  the  same  principle 
which  is  involved.) 

On  this  point,  the  undersigned  are  of 
the  opinion  that  this  request  should  be 
refused. 

C 

Weekly  Payment  of  Wages 

The  employees  are  now  paid  every  two 
weeks.  In  certain  cases  it  is  evident  that 
it  would  be  more  convenient  for  them  to 
be  paid  every  week.  It  would  be  easier 
for  them  to  manage  their  budget  and 
perhaps  their  purchasing  power  would  be 
better  balanced  and  could  be  foreseen  more 
easiljL  On  the  other  hand,  earning  power, 
output  and  wages  would  remain  the  same; 
the  employee  would  not  get  a  cent  more. 
It  would  therefore  be  only  a  matter  of 
convenience,  an  advantage,  a  more  practical 
and  easier  state  of  affairs.  The  Company 
has  proved  that  pajdng  wages  as  it  does  at 
present,  that  is  every  two  weeks,  costs  it 
SIO  per  employee  per  year.  Complying 
with  the  employees’  request  on  this  point 
would  cost  it  an  additional  sum  of  $3,476.43 
each  year  for  the  .321  bus  drivers  covered 
bj^  the  present  litigation.  Moreover,  the 
Company  is  afraid,  and  probably  its  fears 
are  justified,  that  if  this  request  were 
granted,  the  other  employees,  who,  for 
administrative  purposes,  number  nearly 
1,500,  would  make  a  similar  request. 

In  view  of  the  Compan3"’s  financial  posi¬ 
tion,  and  since,  in  the  opinion  of  the  under¬ 
signed,  it  is  preferable  for  the  employees 
to  suffer  the  inconvenience  of  being  paid 
twice  a  month  rather  than  have  their 
purchasing  power  decrease  while  their  wages 
remain  the  same,  the  undersigned  feel  that, 
under  present  circumstances  and  for  the 
time  being,  this  request  should  be  refused, 
especially  because  of  the  financial  situation 
of  the  Company. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

(Sgd.)  Edouard  Tellieb, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.)  Gerard  Lacroix, 
Member. 

(Sgd.)  Marcel  Belanger, 
Member. 

Quebec,  this  7th  day  of  November,  1951. 
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Recent  Collective  Agreements 


A  file  of  collective  agreements  is  main¬ 
tained  in  the  Economics  and  Research 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Labour. 
These  are  obtained  directly  from  the 
parties  involved  and  through  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Relations  Branch  of  the  Department. 

A  number  of  those  recently  received  are 
summarized  below. 

Agreements  made  obligatory  under  the 
Collective  Agreement  Act  in  Quebec  and 
schedules  under  Industrial  Standards  Acts, 
etc.,  are  summarized  in  a  separate  article 
following  this. 

Logging 

Logging — Northern  Quebec.— Price  Brothers 
and  Company  Limited  (The  North 
W oodlands  Division)  and  I’Union  catho- 
lique  des  cultivateurs  de  Quebec  Inc., 
Service  jorestier  (Catholic  Farmers 
Union  of  Quebec,  Inc.,  Forestry  Ser¬ 
vice). 

This  is  the  first  collective  agreement  signed 
by  this  union  through  its  forestry  service  and 
the  first  agreement  covering  a  large  number 
of  workers  in  the  logging  industry  in  the 
province  of  Quebec.  The  agreement  is  to  be 
in  effect  from  September  13,  1951,  to  July  31, 
1952,  and  thereafter  from  year  to  year,  sub¬ 
ject  to  notice. 

The  union  agrees  to  take  all  means  at  its 
disposition  to  encourage  bushworkers  within 
its  jurisdictional  territory  to  work  for  the 
company,  to  discourage  its  members  from 
changing  camps  and  to  encourage  them  to 
take  advantage  of  the  training  facilities  the 
company  may  offer.  The  company  agrees 
to  encourage  its  employees  covered  by  this 
agreement  to  become  union  members. 

Check-off:  the  company  will  deduct,  for  the 
duration  of  this  agreement,  union  dues  from 
the  pay  of  employees  who  so  authorize  and 
remit  same  to  the  union. 

ITours  for  day  workers:  the  standard  work 
week  stipulated  in  Ordinance  ISTo.  39  of  the 
Minimum  Wage  Commission  shall  apply  to 
all  forest  operations  covered  by  this  agree¬ 
ment.  However,  the  60-hour  week  does  not 
apply  to  cooks,  cookees,  choreboys  and  stable¬ 
men.  During^  the  driving  and  hauling 
seasons  ( on  ice  and  snow)  and  while 
improvement  work  on  rivers  is  in  progress, 
men  will  work  as  many  hours, during  the 
week  as  may  be  necessary  to  do  the  work 
in  hand. 

Vacations  loith  pay:  each  employee  covered 
by  this  agreement  will  receive,  in  lieu  of  a 
vacation  with  pay,  vacation  credits  amount¬ 
ing  to  two  per  cent  of  his  gross  earnings 
during  his  period  of  employment,  provided 
the  employee  has  worked  a  minimum  of  75 
days  within  a  four-month  period  in  the 
subdivision  covered  by  this  agreement.  This 
time  limit  shall  not  apply  if  the  work  is 


The  first  collective  agreement  cover¬ 
ing  a  large  group  of  workers  in  forest 
operations  in  the  province  of  Quebec, 
that  between  Price  Brothers  and  Com¬ 
pany  Limited  and  I'Union  catholique 
des  cultivateurs  de  Quebec  inc.,  is 
summarized  below. 


completed  before  the  expiration  of  this 
period  and  the  company  is  unable  to  offer 
the  employee  work  for  which  he  is  qualified. 
After  three  months  of  continuous  service, 
cooks  shall  be  entitled  to  seven  days'  time 
off  with  pay;  cookees,  choreboys  and,  stable¬ 
men  to  three  days  in  addition  to  above 
vacations-with-pay  benefits. 

Daily  wage  rates:  wood  cutters,  loaders, 
unloaders,  general  labour,  road  men,  dam 
guards  $8  to  $8.50;  cooks  $9.25  to  $10.75; 
cookees,  choreboys  $7.50  to  $8;  teamsters, 
hauling  $9.50  to  $10,  portaging  $8  to  $8.50; 
saw  filers,  truck  drivers,  snowmobile  oper¬ 
ators  $9.25  to  $9.75;  tractor  drivers  $9.50 
to  $11.35;  stableman  $7.50  to  $8.50;  black¬ 
smiths  $8.75  to  $11;  shot  firers,  drivers, 
boatman  (drive),  sorters  $8.65  to  $9.15; 
handymen  $8.75  to  $9.75;  compressor  oper¬ 
ators,  boat  and  alligator  operators  $9  to 
$9.50;  jack  hammer  operators  $8.50  to  $9; 
apprentices,  handicapped  workmen  $6.50  to 
$7,  jumpers  $4.20  (a  jumper  is  a  man  who 
quits  work  of  his  own  accord  and  without 
valid  reason  during  15  days  following  the 
date  he  starts  to  work) .  Cutting  wood,  rate 
per  cord  (roads  made)  $5.50  to  $6.50  and 
up;  firewood  20  to  30  inches  $4,  16  to  20 
inches  $4.50.  A  special  rate  may  be  estab¬ 
lished  for  handicapped  or  elderly  employees. 
Beginners  in  forest  operations  will  receive 
apprentices’  wages  until  they  are  capable  of 
doing  the  work  (two  or  four  weeks,  depend¬ 
ing  on  classification).  When  called  upon  to 
combat  forest  fires,  employees  will  be  paid 
at  the  rate  established  by  the  Provincial 
Protective  Service.  The  charge  for  board 
and  lodging  shall  be  $1.50  per  calendar  day. 

Seniority:  in  lay-offs  and  in  promotions 
length  of  service  and  marital  status  will  be 
considered.  When  labour  is  required,  fathers 
of  families  and  local  workers  experienced  in 
the  jobs  to  be  filled  will  be  given  hiring 
preference. 

Provision  is  made  for  grievance  procedure. 


Mining 

Coal  Mining— Taylorton,  Sask.— Western 
Dominion  Coal  Mines  Limited  and 
Saskatchewan  Coal  Miners’  Union, 
Local  1  (National  Council  of  Cana¬ 
dian  Labour). 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  July  1 
1950,  to  June  30,  1955.  If  conditions  should 
arise  rendering  it  impractical  to  carry  out 
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the  terms  and  conditions  of  this  agreement 
without  revision,  it  shall  not  be  considered 
a  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  either 
party  to  terminate  the  agreement  in  accord¬ 
ance  wtih  the  provisions  of  the  law  relating 
to  collective  bargaining  agreements. 

Union  security  and  check-off:  provision  is 
made  for  a  union  shop  and  for  a  check-off 
ill  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  The 
Trade  Union  Act  of  the  Province  of 
Saskatchewan. 

Hours:  eight  per  day,  5J  days  a  week,  a 
44-hour  week,  except  where  otherwise 
mutually  agreed  to.  Overtime :  time  and  one- 
half  for  work  in  excess  of  above  hours  and 
for  work  on  Boxing  Day.  Eight  other 
specified  paid  holidays  shall  be  observed; 
payment  therefor  shall  be  made  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  provincial  law. 

Vacations  tcith  pay  will  be  granted  as 
provided  for  by  legislation.  After  15  years 
of  continuous  service,  employees  will  be 
given  one  additional  day  for  each  year  of 
service  in  excess  of  15  years  up  to  a 
maximum  of  one  week.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  provision,  service  will  be  counted  “from 
the  date  of  actual  commencement  of 
employment  w'ith  the  company  or  from  the 
first  day  of  July,  A.D.  1940,  whichever  shall 
be  the  later”. 

Hourly  wage  rates:  shovel  operators, 
Euclid  loader  $1.73;  certified  electric  welder 
$1.55;  blacksmith,  electrician,  carpenter, 
uncertified  electric  welder,  machinist,  Diesel 
mechanic  $1.45;  steam  engineers  $1.30  to 
$1.55;  linemen  $1.26  to  $1.45;  shovel  oilers, 
caterpiller  operator,  trac-truck  driver,  tipple 
oiler,  coal  testing  machine  operator,  road 
maintainer,  coal  sweeper  $1.35;  standard 
gauge  Diesel  locomotive  operator  $1.31; 
shovel  groundman,  small  truck  driver,  fire¬ 
men,  pumpmen  in  pit  (strip),  box  car 
loader  operator,  tipple  operator,  switchmen 
and  brakemen,  tradesmen  helpers  (all 
classes)  $1.26;  common  labourer  $1.20; 
apprentices  75  cents;  toolhouse  caretaker 
$209.30  (per  month),  locomotive  watchman 
$188.30  (per  month),  janitor  $178.30  (per 
month) .  (The  above  hourly  rates  are  4 
cents  higher  than  the  previous  rates.) 
Effective  July  1,  1951,  1952,  1953  and  1954, 
the  above  wage  rates  will  be  increased  by 
3  cents  per  hour. 

Night  shift  differential:  men  engaged 
permanently  on  night  maintenance  work  will 
receive  5  cents  per  hour  extra. 

Pensions:  the  pension  fund  established  as 
of  September  1,  1948,  is  to  be  continued. 

Sickness  lenefits:  both  parties  agree  to  the 
establishment  of  a  fund  for  sickness  benefits 
as  of  January  1,  1951.  Contributions  to  the 
fund  are  to  be  paid  to  a  responsible  insur¬ 
ance  company,  the  employer  to  pay  a. 
maximum  of  97  cents  for  each  employee  in 
each  month  and  the  employees  the  balance 
needed. 

Seniority :  subject  to  qualifications  to  fill 
the  position  and  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
employee,  length  of  service  shall  be  the 
determining  factor  in  promotions,  lay-offs 
and  rehiring  after  lay-offs. 

Provision  is  made  for  grievance  procedure. 

Metal  3Iining— Flon,  Man. — Hudson 
Bay  Mining  and  Smelting  Company 
Limited  and  Flin  Flon  Base  Metal 


Workers’  Federal  Union  No.  172, 
International  Association  of  Machinists, 
Lodge  1S4S,  International  Brotherhood 
of  Electrical  Workers,  Local  1405,  Inter¬ 
national  Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers, 
Iron  Ship  Builders  and  Helpers  of 
America,  Local  451,  United  Brotherhood 
of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America, 
Local  1614,  Brotherhood  of  Painters, 
Decorators  and  Paper  Hangers  of 
Aynerica,  Local  1497. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  April  19, 
1951,  to  April  18,  1952. 

Check-off :  voluntary  and  irrevocable. 

Hours:  eight  per  day,  six  days  a  week, 
a  48-hour  week.  Overtime:  time  and  one- 
half  for  work  in  excess  of  above  hours; 
double  time  for  work  on  seven  specified 
paid  holidays  (previous  agreement  provided 
for  six  paid  holidays). 

The  company  agrees  to  continue  its 
support  of  the  following  plans;  Vacations- 
with-pay  Plan,  Apprentice  Plan,  Group  Life 
Insurance,  Retirement  Pension  Plan,  Non- 
occupational  Accident  and  Sickness  Benefit 
Plan  and  Hudson  Bay  Mining  Employees’ 
Health  Association. 

Hourly  wage  rates,  effective  October  1, 
1951:  electrician  $1.28  to  $1.38,  machinist 
$1.33  and  $1.38,  plumber  $1.33,  carpenter 
$1.17  to  $1.38,  oiler  $1.06  to  $1.16,  trades 
helper  $1.06,  truck  driver  $1.06  to  $1.23, 
crane  operator  $1.23  and  $1.28,  bulldozer 
operator  $1.17  and  $1.23,  painter  $1.07  to 
$1.38,  2nd  class  steam  engineer  $1.19  and 
$1.26;  filter  operator,  crusher  operator,  ball 
mill  operator  $1.12  and  $1.19;  miner,  hoist- 
man  $1.16  and  $1.28;  mucker  $1.06,  motor- 
man  $1.16;  pipeman  $1.21,  labourer  $1.  In 
addition  to  these  rates  employees  will  be 
paid  a  cost-of-living  bonus  of  39  cents  per 
hour. 

Night  shift  differential:  all  hourly-paid 
employees  will  be  paid  a  shift  differential 
on  the  following  basis:  afternoon  shift  (any 
shift  starting  between  3  and  5  p.m.)  4  cents 
per  hour,  night  shift  (any  shift  starting 
between  6  and  8  p.m.)  6  cents  per  hour, 
graveyard  shift  (any  shift  starting  between 
10  and  12  p.m.)  8  cents  per  hour. 

Seniority :  a  progression  list  will  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  each  department,  each  employee  to 
be  placed  on  such  list  according  to  ability, 
skill,  experience  and  length  of  service  with 
the  company.  The  progression  list  will  be 
followed  in  upgrading  and  downgrading  as 
far  as  departmental  conditions  will  permit. 
In  cases  of  curtailment  of  operations,  lay-off 
procedure  will  be  determined  in  consultation 
with  the  unions. 

Provision  is  made  for  grievance  procedure 
and  the  establishment  of  a  Lahour-Manage- 
ment  Production  Committee  and  Safety 
Committees. 


Manufacturing 

Breweries — -Toronto,  Out. — O’Keefe’s  Brew¬ 
ing  Company  Limited,  O’Keefe’s  Ale 
Brewery  Limited  and  Canadian  Breiu- 
eries  Transport  Limited  and  Inierna- 
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tional  Union  oj  United  Brewery,  Flour, 
Cereal,  Soft  Drink  and  Distillery 
Workers  of  America,  Local  304- 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  April  1, 
1951,  to  March  31,  1953,  and  thereafter  from 
jear  to  year,  subject  to  notice. 

Union  security:  only  union  members  in 
good  standing  shall  be  employed.  However, 
during  the  busy  season  from  April  1  to 
October  1,  extra  men  may  be  employed  as 
long  as  they  do  not  displace  union  men; 
such  temporary  employees  will  be  issued 
union  permit  cards.  In  case  the  employer 
desires  to  hire  a  competent  man,  who  is  not 
a  member  of  the  union,  he  may  do  so  and 
the  union  shall  admit  such  man  to  the  union 
or  issue  to  him  a  union  permit  card  if  he  is 
employed  only  temporarily  during  the  busy 
.season. 

Hours:  inside  men  (except  watchmen  and 
guards) — 8  per  day,  5  days  a  week,  a  40-hour 
week;  transport — the  company  will  endeavour 
to  adhere  to  a  5-day  week  of  approximately 
45  hours.  Overtime:  inside  men — time  and 
one-half  for  work  in  excess  of  8  hours  per 
day  or  40  hours  per  week  and  for  work  on 
Sundays;  double  time  for  work  on  eight 
specified  paid  holidays;  transport — double 
time  for  work  on  eight  specified  paid 
holidays. 

Vacations  loith  pay:  one  week  after  six 
months’  continuous  service,  two  weeks  after 
12  months’  continuous  service. 

Wage  rates:  inside  men  (hourly) — fer¬ 
menting  room  and  cold  storage,  brew  house, 
wash  house  $1.30  to  $1.40;  coopers  $1.41  to 
$1.51;  bottlers  operating  machines  $1.30  to 
.$1.40,  other  bottlers  $1.25  to  $1.35;  main¬ 
tenance  men  $1.25  to  $1.35;  shipping  and 
receiving  departments  $1.25  to  $1.40;  watch¬ 
men  and  guards  $51.44  to  $55.44  (per  week) ; 
transport  (weekly) — highway  tractor  drivers 
$55.45  to  $59.45,  drivers  $53.45  to  $57.45, 
drivers’  helpers  $50.95  to  $54.95;  mechanics, 
bodyraen  $57.70  to  $61.70,  painters  $56.50  to 
$60.50,  garage  helpers  $50  to  $54.  Effective 
April  1,  1952,  the  above  rates  will  be  in¬ 
creased  by  3  cents  per  hour. 

Cost-of-living  honus  and  escalator  clause: 
the  present  cost-of-living  bonus  of  5  cents 
per  hour  shall  continue  to  be  paid  as  a  bonus 
not  reducible  by  fluctuations  in  the  cost-of- 
living  index,  until  April  1,  1952,  whereupon 
it  will  be  incorporated  into  the  present  basic 
wage.  Employees  will  be  granted  a  further 
cost-of-living  bonus  of  one  cent  per  hour  for 
each  1-3  points  change  in  the  cost-of-living 
index  from  184-1  (index  figure  for  June  1, 
1951).  Adjustments  in  the  bonus  will  be 
made  monthly,  upwards  or  downwards, 
following  publication  of  the  cost-of-living 
index  for  the  previous  month.  No  cost-of- 
living  bonus  will  be  included  in  the  calcula¬ 
tion  of  overtime. 

Off -shift  differential :  a  premium  of  5  cents 
per  hour  will  be  paid  for  work  on  the  second 
and  third  shifts. 

Rubber  aprons  and  boots  will  be  supplied 
to  all  men  when  and  where  necessary. 

Seniority:  in  the  event  of  a  layoff  all 
probationary  employees  will  be  laid  off  first; 
thereafter  layoff  will  take  place  according 
to  departmental  seniority  providing  the 
employee  exercising  seniority  rights  in  his 
department  is  capable  and  willing  to  do 
Ihe  work  of  the  employee  to  be  laid  off. 


Seniority  will  not  be  invoked  in  the  event 
of  a  temporary  lay-off  or  suspension  of 
operations. 

Grievance  adjustment :  all  grievances  con¬ 
cerning  violation  of  the  agreement  shall  be 
adjusted  by  an  arbitration  committee  con¬ 
sisting  of  2  representatives  to  be  chosen  bj-' 
the  employer  and  2  by  the  union.  If  these 
four  cannot  agree  they  shall  select  a  fifth 
disinterested  party.  The  decision  of  the 
majority  of  the  committee  shall  be  final  and 
binding  on  both  parties  to  the  agreement. 

Business  Machines — Toronto,  Ont.- — The 
National  Cash  Register  Company  of 
Canada  Limited  and  the  Canadian 
Business  Machine  Workers’  Union 
(National  Council  of  Canadian  Labour). 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  July  9, 
1951,  to  July  11,  1952,  and  thereafter  from 
year  to  year,  subject  to  notice. 

Union  security  and  check-off:  maintenance 
of  membership  and  voluntary  but  irrevocable 
check-off  of  union  dues  (both  are  new 
provisions) . 

Hours:  eight  per  day,  Monday  through 
Friday,  a  40-hour  week.  Overtime :  time  and 
one-half  for  work  in  excess  of  above  hours 
and  for  work  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays; 
double  time  for  work  on  eight  specified  paid 
holidays. 

Vacations  with  pay:  after  one  year’s  ser¬ 
vice  one  week,  after  3  years’  service  2  weeks, 
after  11  years’  service  2  weeks  and  one  day 
with  an  additional  day  for  each  year  of 
service  thereafter  until  a  maximum  of  3 
weeks  is  reached  after  15  years’  service.  If 
an  employee  is  absent  without  permission 
for  more  than  one  day  in  any  one  month  he 
will  lose  one-half  day’s  vacation  allowance. 
In  the  event  of  the  death  of  a  member  of 
an  employee’s  family,  the  employee  will  be 
allowed  reasonable  time  off  and  will  be  given 
up  to  3  days’  pay. 

Hourly  ivage  rates  for  certain  classifi¬ 
cations:  assembly  departments — inspector- 

instructor  $1.63;  assembler,  final  repairman, 
inspector  $1.25  to  $1.58;  assembler-learner, 
inspector-learner  $1.05  to  $1.20;  clerk,  class 
A  $1.10  to  $1.45,  class  B  80  cents  to  $1,05: 
commercial  test  80  cents  to  $1 :  finishing 
department — -.carpenter  (lead  hand)  $1.63: 
carpenter,  electro  maker,  printer  $1.25  to 
$1.58:  indicator  and  key  job,  stock  handler 
$1.25  to  $1.45;_  grainer,  spray  painter,  metal 
and  wood  finisher,  metal  cabinet  grinder, 
metal  cleaner,  assembler,  indicator  press 
operator,  box  maker  (wood),  paper  slitting 
machine  operator,  paper  packer  $1.25  to 
$1.35;  learners  (various  trades)  $1.05  to 
$1.20;  labourer  $1.05  to  $1.25;  machining 
department — automatic  screw  machine  line¬ 
man  $1,63;  machinist,  job  setter,  automatic 
screw  machine  set  up.  spot  and  projection 
Welder,  heat  treating,  plating,  grinder  $1.25 
to  $1.58;  machine  operator  $1.25  to  $1.35, 
tool  crib  attendant  $1.25  to  $1.45;  learners 
$1,05  to  $1.20. 

Night  shift  (lifferential :  employees  will  be 
paid  10  cents  per  hour  extra  for  all  work 
on  a  night  shift. 

Provision  is  made  for  seniority  rights, 
grievance  procedure  and  the  safety  and 
health  of  employees. 
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Transportation  and  Public  Utilities 

Electric  Power — Province  oj  Saskatchewan. 
— Saskatchewan  Power  Corporation  and 
Electric  Utilities  Employees’  Union, 
Locals  1,  2,  3,  It,  5,  6'  and  7  (CCL). 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  June  1, 
1951,  to  May  31,  1952,  and  thereafter  from 
year  to  year  subject  to  notice. 

Union-  security  and  check-off:  union  shop 
for  new  employees  with  maintenance  of 
membership  for  all.  The  company  agrees 
to  deduct  the  amount  of  monthly  union  dues 
from  the  pay  of  all  employees  covered  by 
the  agreement  (with  the  exception  of  those 
employed  for  less  than  8  days)  and  any 
union  assessments  from  the  pay  of  all  union 
members  and  to  remit  such  deductions  to  the 
union. 

Statutory  holidays:  9  specified  holidays  as 
well  as  any  other  nationally  or  provineially 
proclaimed  holidays  and  civic  holidays  will 
be  observed  without  deduction  of  pay.  For 
work  on  any  holiday  employees  will  be  paid 
double  time  and  one-half.  Employees  will 
not  be  required  or  allowed  to  take  time  oft’ 
in  lieu  of  paj"  for  a  holiday. 

Vacations  ivith  pay:  one-quarter  week  for 
every  month  of  service  from  date  of  employ¬ 
ment  to  the  following  June  30;  thereafter 
three  iveeks  for  each  full  year  of  service. 

Pension  plan:  upon  completion  of  6  months’ 
cumulative  service  employees  will  become 
eligible  for  coverage  under  the  Power  Cor¬ 
poration  Superannuation  Act. 

Sick  leave  icith  pay:  all  employees  will  be 
granted  sick  leave  credits  at  the  rate  of 
one-quarter  week  for  each  calendar  month, 
or  major  fraction  thereof,  spent  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  company.  Such  credits  shall  be 
cumulative  over  the  period  of  the  employee’s 
service,  but  no  employee  shall  be  entitled  to 
sick  leave  with  pay  until  he  has  completed 
three  months  of  service.  Employees  who 
entered  the  service  prior  to  November  1, 
1949.  .shall  upon  superannuation  or  upon 
termination  of  employment  receive  a  gra¬ 
tuity,  not  exceeding  4  months’  salary,  in  lieu 
of  one-third  of  the  unexpended  sick  leave 
accumulated  from  date  of  employment  to 
October  31,  1949.  Employees  entering  the 
service  after  that  date  will  not  be  eligible 
tor  a  gratuity  in  lieu  of  unexpended  sick 
leave.  Employees  injured  in  the  pjerform- 
ance  of  their  duties  will  be  paid  an  amount 
equal  to  one-third  of  the  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Board’s  payments,  less  the  normal 
income  Pax  deductions,  for  a  period  not  in 
excess  of  one  year. 

Seniority:  company-wide  seniority  shall 
apply  in  cases  of  layoffs,  rehiring  after  lay¬ 
offs  and  in  the  filling  of  new  positions  or 
vacancies. 

Provision  is  made  for  yrievance  procedure 
and  the  appointment  of  a  Union  Safety 
Committee. 

Clerical,  Engineering  and  Draughting  Staffs 

Hours:  74  per  day  Monday  through  Friday, 
a  37i-hour  week.  Overtime:  time  and  one- 
half  for  the  first  four  hours  of  overtime  and 
for  work  on  Saturdays;  double  time  after 
four  hours  of  o\'crtime  and  for  work  on 
Sundays. 


Pest  periods:  all  employees  shall  be 
entitled  to  two  15-minute  rest  periods  each 
day. 

Monthly  icage  rates:  clerical  staff — group  1 
(office  services  assistant,  wage  calculations 
supervisor,  cost  accounting  clerk,  chief 
clerk,  etc.)  $230  to  $264;  group  2 
(senior  invoice  clerk)  $225  to  $259; 
group  3  (senior  bookkeeper,  senior  cashier, 
publicity  clerk,  clerical  supervisor,  etc.) 
$203  to  $233;  group  4  (senior  clerk 
stenographer,  cashier,  personnel  records 
clerk,  etc.)  $188  to  $215;  group  5  (book¬ 
keeper,  stock  records  clerk,  senior  book¬ 
keeping  machine  operator,  etc.)  $182  to  $208; 
group  6  (clerk  stenographer,  etc.)  $175  to 
$195;  group  7  (clerk  typist,  varityper  oper¬ 
ator,  etc.)  $170  to  $190;  group  8  (book¬ 
keeping  machine  operator,  etc.)  $165  to  $185; 
group  9  (accounts  clerk,  materials  posting 
clerk,  etc.)  $155  to  $180;  group  10  (key 
punch  operator,  mail  clerk)  $150  to  $175; 
group  11  (junior  clerk  stenographer)  $145 
to  $170;  group  12  (junior  clerk,  etc.)  $132 
to  $157;  messenger  $160.  Engineers,  grade 
1  $230  to  $250,  grade  2  $270,  grade  3  $290, 
grade  4  $310,  grade  5  $330;  undergraduate 
engineers  $190  to  $215;  senior  draughtsmen 
$201  to  $231,  draughtsman  $182  to  $208; 
tracing  clerk  $147  to  $162,  rurals  estimator 
$194  to  $215,  illustrator  $225  and  $235. 

Steam,  Plant,  Plant  Construction  and 
Diesel  Plant  Staffs 

Hours:  44  hours  shall  constitute  a  basic 
work  week;  for  shift  workers  the  actual 
hours  of  work  and  assigned  days  of  rest  will 
be  as  agreed  upon  locally;  shift  schedules 
shall  be  on  a  basis  of  a  4-week  period.  For 
other  employees,  eight  per  day  Monday 
through  Friday,  four  on  Saturday.  Over¬ 
time:  time  and  one-half  for  the  first  four 
hours  in  excess  of  the  normal  working  hours 
in  any  one  day  and  double  time  thereafter. 
Shift  workers  will  be  paid  double  time  for 
work  on  their  regular  day  of  rest,  except 
where  two  days  of  rest  fall  in  the  same 
work  week,  when  they  will  be  paid  time  and 
one-half  for  work  on  the  first  of  such  days. 
Other  employees  will  be  paid  time  and  one- 
half  for  work  on  Saturday  afternoons  and 
double  time  for  work  on  Sundays. 

Monthly  wage  rates:  steam  plant — senior 
operating  engineer  $300,  operating  engineer 
$280  and  $290,  maintenance  foremen  $280 
and  $290;  boiler  operator  $245  and  $255. 
assistant  $210  to  $230;  ashman  $210  and 
$220;  control  room  operator  $225  to  $255. 
shop  foreman  $275,  head  electrician  $270 
and  $280;  electrician,  machinist  $245  and 
$255;  welder  $245  to  $265;  mechanic,  in¬ 
sulator,  bricklayer  $235  and  $245,  mainten¬ 
ance  man  $195  to  $225.  coal  foreman  $220 
and  $230,  coal  handler  $195  and  $205.  oiler 
$210,  cleaner  $190;  plant  construction — $195 
to  $300;  Diesel  plant — plant  foreman  (Swift 
Current)  $275,  maintenance  mechanic  $260. 
operator,  combination  man  $215  to  $245; 
junior  operator  $195  to  $225;  all  plant.s — 
labourer  98  cents  (per  hour). 

District  and  Line  Staff 

Hours:  8  per  day  Monday  through  Friday. 
4  on  Saturday  or  9  per  day  Monday  through 
Thursday,  8  on  Friday,  a  44-hour  week  in 
either  case.  However,  hours  may  be  varied 
to  meet  the  normal  requirements  of  the 
position.  Overtime :  time  and  one-half  for 
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work  on  Saturdays  beyond  the  regular  hours 
and  for  the  first  4  hours  in  excess  of  the 
normal  working  hours  in  any  one  other  day; 
double  time  thereafter  and  for  work  on 
Sundays. 

Monthly  wage  rates  for  certain  classifica¬ 
tions:  district  line  staff — district  operator 
$235  to  $275,  assistant  $235  to  $260;  district 
lineman  $235  to  $260,  combination  man  $215 
to  $245,  serviceman  $205  to  $225,  meter 
reader  $205,  groundman  $195,  labourer  80 
cents  (per  hour) ;  construction  department — 
foreman  $245  and  $260,  lineman  $190  to 
$220,  groundman,  truck  driver,  timekeeper 
$180;  digging  machine  operator  $220,  helper 
$180,  special  derrick  operator  $220;  staker 
$225  and  $240,  helper  $180;  cook  $225,  2nd 
cook  $200,  labourer  $163. 

Repair  Department  and  General  Stores 
Hours:  44  per  week  of  5  days  Monday 
through  Friday,  the  actual  hours  to  be 
arranged  by  mutual  agreement.  Overtime: 
time  and  one-half  for  work  on  Saturdays 
and  for  the  first  4  hours  worked  in  excess 
of  the  normal  working  hours  in  any  one  day, 
double  time  thereafter  and  for  work  on 
Sundays. 

Monthly  wage  rates:  repair  department — 
repairshop  foreman  $265;  senior  meter 
repairman  $245;  meter  repairman,  trans¬ 
former  repairman  $200  to  $230;  meter 
repairshop  helper  $185;  general  stores — 
shipper,  receiver  $203  to  $223;  stores  clerk 
$195  to  $215;  maintenance  man,  vehicle 
operator,  salvage  and  repair  man  $190  and 
$200,,  storeman  $185  and  $195,  labourer  98 
cents  (per  hour). 

J  anitors 

Hours:  8  per  day  Monday  through  Friday, 

4  on  Saturday.  Overtime:  time  and  one-half 
for  work  in  excess  of  4  hours  on  Saturdays 
and  for  the  first  4  hours  in  excess  of  the 
normal  working  hours  on  any  one  day 
Monday  through  Friday;  double  time 
thereafter  and  for  work  on  Sundays. 

Monthly  wage  rates:  head  office — ^head 
janitor  $210,  janitor  $190. 

Longshoremen — Charlottetown,  P.E.I. — 

Buntain,  Bell  and  Company  and  the 
Labourers’  Protective  Union  No.  9568. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  September 
22,  1951,  to  September  21,  1952,  and  there¬ 
after  from  year  to  year,  subject  to  60  days’ 
notice. 

Union  security:  all  bosses  in  charge  of 
gangs  loading  or  discharging  must  be  union 
men.  The  bosses  will  be  held  responsible 
that  only  members  of  the  union  or  card  men 
are  employed.  The  gang  or  gangs  to  be 
employed  by  the  company  shall  be  selected 
and  placed  by  a  committee  of  three  members 
of  the  union  executive. 

Hours  and  tcage  rates:  meal  hours — 12 
noon  to  1  p.m.,  5  to  6  p.m.,  9  to  10  p.m., 
and  1  to  2  a.m.;  basic  hourly  rates — from 
8  a.m.  to  12  noon  and  from  1  to  5  p.m.  $1.05; 
from  12  noon  to  1  p.m.,  from  5  to  6  p.m.  and 
from  10  p.m.  to  1  a.m.  $2.10;  from  6  to  9 
p.m.  $1.15;  from  9  to  10  p.m.  and  from  2 
to  8  a.m.  $2.30;  from  1  to  2  a.m.  $4.60. 
Gangs  required  to  work  through  a  meal  hour 
will  be  paid  meal  hour  rates  until  relieved. 
In  the  case  of  potato  boats,  where  night 


gangs  are  required  after  5  p.m.,  the  union 
must  be  notified  before  2  p.m.  when  new 
night  gangs  are  required  to  work  all  night 
from  9  p.m.  to  1  a.m.  and  from  2  to  5  a.m. 
the  rate  shall  be  $1.15  per  hour.  Steamers 
arriving  after  4  p.m.  will  not  be  discharged 
or  loaded  until  8  o’clock  the  following  morn¬ 
ing  unless  the  union  is  notified  by  1  p.m. 
For  discharging  molasses  from  ships  either 
by  day  or  by  night  the  rate  shall  be  $1.25 
per  hour  and  17  men  shall  constitute  a  gang. 
Any  gang  or  gangs  ordered  to  another  pier 
shall  receive  one  hour’s  pay  at  the  basic  rate 
for  time  allowed  to  move  the  ship.  The  rate 
for  bunkering  is  $1.25  per  hour.  Double  the 
basic  rate  will  be  paid  for  work  on  Sundays 
and  on  all  statutory  holidays. 

Twenty-one  men  shall  constitute  .  a  gang 
for  ships  of  1,200  tons  and  over  and  15  men 
and  one  checker  for  ships  under  500  tons. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  settling  of 
disputes. 


Service 

Policemen — Regina,  Sask. — The  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  the  City  of  Regina  and  the 
Regina  City  Policemen’s  Association, 
Local  155  (TLC). 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  March  1, 
1951,  to  March  1,  1952. 

Union  security  and  check-off:  union  shop 
for  new  _  employees  with  maintenance  of 
membership  for  all.  The  employer  agrees  to 
deduct  union  dues,  fees  or  assessments  from 
the  pay  of  all  employees  who  so  request  and 
remit  same  to  the  union. 

Hours:  eight  consecutive  hours  per  day 
with  one  hour  off  for  lunch.  Overtime :  time 
and  one-half  for  all  special  duties  and  for 
the  first  5  hours  oi  overtime;  double  time 
thereafter  and  for  work  on  two  specified 
“special  holidays”  (provided  it  is  impossible 
to  take  off  a  day  close  to  the  day  so  worked) . 
Employees  required  to  work  on  eight  specified 
“public  holidays”  shall  be  paid  in  accordance 
with  the  Orders  of  the  Minimum  Wage 
Board.  If  an  employee  is  obliged  to  work 
on  his  regular  day  off,  he  will  be  granted 
another  day  off  in  lieu  thereof. 

Vacations  with  pay:  three  weeks  after  one 
year’s  continuous  service.  After  five  years’ 
continuous  service,  vacations  may  be  accumu¬ 
lated  up  to  six  weeks  with  the  permission  of 
the  chief. 

Monthly  wage  rates:  detective  1st  class, 
sergeants  $270;  detective  2nd  class,  patrol 
sergeants  $260;  constable  from  $203  during 
first  year  to  $248  after  fourth  year;  matron 
$103  (these  rates  are  $23  higher  than  the 
previous  rates) .  In  addition  all  employees 
will  receive  automatically  additional  service 
pay  of  $2  per  month  after  each  completed 
5  years  of  service.  The  following  additional 
allowances  shall  be  granted;  a  clothing 
allowance  of  $180  per  annum  to  detectives; 
a  clothing  allowance  of  $15  per  month,  up  to 
a  maximum  of  $180  per  year,  to  any  uni¬ 
formed  employee  required  to  work  in  plain 
clothes  longer  than  30  days  per  calendar 
year;  a  boot  and  mitt  allowance  of  $30  per 
annum  to  every  employee;  one  complete 
uniform  per  year  with  one  extra  pair  of 
trousers,  3  shirts  and  1  tie,  overcoat,  rain¬ 
coats  and  capes  as  may  be  required  to  every 
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uniformed  employee;  free  transportation  on 
the  Regina  street  railway  to  all  employees. 

Paid  sick  leave:  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  chief  _  medical  officer  with  the  approval 
of  the  chief,  employees  will  be  granted  sick 
leave  with  pay  and,  in  case  of  injury  in 
the  course  of  their  emplojmient  where  com¬ 
pensation  is  payable  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,  the 
difference  between  the  compensation  allowed 
and.  the  regular  pay  of  the  employees  until 
their  return  to  duty. 

Provision  is  made  for  seniority  rights  and 
grievance  procedure. 

Civic  Employees — Saskatoon,  Sask.—The 
City  oj  Saskatoon  and  Saskatoon  Civic 
Employees’  Union,  Local  59  (TLC). 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  April  1, 
1951,  to  March  31,  1953,  and  thereafter  from 
year  to  year,  subject  to  notice. 

Union  security:  union  shop  for  new 
employees  with  maintenance  of  membership 
lor  all. 

Hours:  for  city  hall  employees — 6|  per  day 
Monday  through  Friday,  3  on  Saturday 
(except  during  that  period  of  year  when 
special  hours  are  mutually  arranged),  a  361- 
hour  week;  for  hourly-rated  employees — 8 
per  day,  44  per  week.  Overtime:  city  hall 
employees — time  and  one-half  for  work  after 
completing  their  regular  daily  hours;  hourly 
rated  employees — time  and  one-half  for  work 
in  excess  of  8  hours  in  any  one  day  or  44 
hours  in  any  one  week;  if  an  employee  is 
required  to  continue  working  after  com¬ 
pleting  his  regular  daily  hours  he  will  be 
paid  time  and  one-half  for  the  first  3  hours 
and  double  time  thereafter.  For  work  on  8 
specified  paid  holidays  and  on  any  other  day 
proclaimed  a  holiday  employees  will  be  paid 
double  time,  provided  they  work  at  least 
32  hours  in  the  week  in  which  the  holiday 
occurs;  if  they  work  less  than  32  hours  they 
will  receive  holiday  pay  on  a  pro  rata  basis. 

Vacations  loith  pay:  for  monthly  rated 
employees — after  one  year’s  service  three 
weeks;  for  hourly-rated  employees — after 
one  year’s  continuous  service  two  weeks  and 
after  three  years’  continuous  service  three 
weeks. 

Paid  sick  leave:  employees  will  be  allowed 
sick  leave  with  pay  at  the  rate  of  one  day 
per  month  of  service.  In  the  case  of 
monthly-rated  employees  such  sick  leave  is 
cumulative  up  to  seven  months  and  in  the 
case  of  hourly-rated  employees  up  to  156 
days.  During  his  first  year  an  hourly-rated 
employee  will  not  be  entitled  to  pay  for 
time  absent  through  illness,  but  he  will  be 
credited  with  the  number  of  days  to  which 
he  is  entitled.  ISTo  sick  pay  will  be  granted 
to  hourly-rated  employees  for  the  _  first  day 
on  each  occasion  of  absence  on  sick  leave. 
Employees  receiving  money  under  the  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Act  will  be_  paid  the 
difference  between  moneys  received  from 
the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Board  and 
their  regular  wages.  This  payment  will 
be  charged  proportionately  against  the 
employee’s  accumulated  sick  leave  credit  to 
the  nearest  one-quarter  day. 


Wage  rates  for  certain  classifications; 
monthly-rated  employees — grade  1  (clerk- 
stenographer)  $1,488  to  $1,788;  grade  2 
(clerk-stenographer,  machine  operator)  $1,488 
to  $1,968;  grade  3  (clerk-stenographer, 
clerk,  machine  operator,  weights  inspector 
and  dog  catcher)  $1,608  to  $2,148;  grade  4 
(clerk,  assistant  building  inspector)  $1,908 
to  $2,508;  grade  5  (clerk  secretary-stenog¬ 
rapher,  meter  reader,  storeman)  $2,088  to 
$2,688;  grade  6  (clerk,  audit  clerk,  assistant 
licence  inspector,  chief  meter  reader,  sani¬ 
tary  inspector,  building  inspector)  $2,328  to 
$2,928;  grade  7  (clerk)  $2,508  to  $3,108; 
grade  8  (chief  clerk,  audit  clerk,  plumbing 
inspector)  $2,688  to  $3,288;  grade  9  (chief 
sanitary  inspector,  accountant)  $2,808  to 
$3,408.  Hourly-rated  employees — class  1 
(operators  of  trenching  machine,  dragline, 
diesel  patrol,  bulldozer,  tandem  asphalt 
roller,  road  roller,  Elgin  sweeper,  Athey 
loader,  steam  boiler,  asphalt  spreader,  ash 
loader  tractor)  $1.05;  class  2  (operator  of 
trucks,  tractors,  load  packers,  concrete 
mixers,  air  compressor,  Ferguson  roller, 
backfiller)  $1;  class  3  (form  setters,  pipe 
layers,  button-men,  timbermen,  sewage  plant 
helpers,  greaser,  tapping  machine  operator, 
skilled  labour  (house  sewer  and  water  ser¬ 
vice),  load  packer  helper)  97  cents;  class  4 
(common  labour)  90  cents. 

Escalator  clause:  effective  July  1,  1951,  all 
employees  will  be  granted  an  adjustable  cost- 
of-living  allowance  of  $4  per  month  or  2 
cents  per  hour  to  compensate  for  the 
advance  in  the  cost-of-living  index  from 
March  1,  1951,  to  June  1,  1951.  On  October 
1,  1951.  and  on  each  quarterly  date  there¬ 
after,  the  coist-of-living  allowance  will  be 
adjusted  on  the  basis  of  $1.15  per  month  or 
4  cents  per  hour  for  each  point  change  in 
the  index  above  184-1  (index  figure  for 
June  1,  1951).  No  reduction  in  the  basic 
wage  rates  will  be  made  because  of  a 
decline  in  the  cost-of-living  index. 

Provision  is  made  for  seniority  rights  and 
grievance  procedure. 

Fire-Fighters^ — Saskatoon,  Sask. — The  City 
oj  Saskatoon  and  the  International 
Association  of  Fire-Fighters,  Local  80. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  October  1, 
1951,  to  March  31,  1953,  and  thereafter  from 
year  to  year,  subject  to  notice.  This  agree¬ 
ment  is  similar  to  the  one  previously  in  effect 
(L.G.,  June,  1951,  p.  825)  with  the  following 
changes  and  additions: — 

Wage  rates  are  increased  by  $20.46  per 
month. 

Escalator  clause:  a  clause  has  been  added 
providing  that,  in  addition  to  the  basic  wage 
rates,  an  adjustable  cost-of-living  allowance 
shall  be  applied  as  follows:  for  every  one 
point  rise  in  the  cost-of-living  index  above 
188-9  (index  figure  for  August  1,  1951) 
employees  will  be  paid  a  cost-of-living  allow¬ 
ance  of  $1.15  per  month.  Adjustments  are 
to  be  made  on  a  quarterly  basis,  commencing 
January  1,  1952,  using  the  latest  index  avail¬ 
able.  A  movement  in  the  cost-of-living  index 
below  188-9  will  not  reduce  the  basic  wage 
rates  during  the  term  of  this  agreement. 


Collective  Agreement  Act,  Quebec 


Recent  proceedings  under  the  Collective 
Agreement  Act,  Quebec,*  include  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  one  first  agreement  and  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  thirteen  others.  In  addition  to 
those  summarized  below,  they  include :  the 
amendment  of  the  agreements  for  clock- 
makers  in  some  counties  of  the  province 
and  for  the  building  trades  at  Montreal 
published  in  the  Quebec  Official  Gazette 
issue  of  November  10,  and  the  amendment 
of  the  agreement  for  the  shoe  industry  in 
the  province  gazetted  November  17. 

Requests  for  the  amendment  of  the 
agreements  for  the  building  trades  at 
Montreal,  for  the  uncorrugated  paper  box 
industry,  for  retail  stores,  and  for  garage 
and  service  station  employees  at  Quebec, 
and  for  plumbers  at  Hull  were  gazetted 
October  27 ;  a  request  for  the  amendment 
of  the  agreement  for  truck  drivers  at 
IMontreal  was  gazetted  November  3. 
Requests  for  the  amendment  of  the 
agreements  for  hardware  and  paint  stores 
at  Quebec,  for  the  building  trades  at 
Chicoutimi  and  at  Hull,  and  for  barbers 
and  hairdressers  at  St.  Hyacinthe  were 
gazetted  November  10.  Requests  for  the 
amendment  of  the  agreements  for  the 
sheet  metal  fabricating  industry  at  Mont¬ 
real,  for  bakers  and  bakery  salesmen  and 
lor  barbers  and  hairdressers  at  Quebec,  for 
the  dress  manufacturing  industry  in  the 
province,  and  for  the  building  trades  at 
Hull  were  all  gazetted  November  17. 

*In  Quebec,  the  Collective  Agreement  Act 
provides  that  where  a  collective  agreement 
has  been  entered  into  by  an  organization  of 
employees  and  one  or  more  employers  or 
associations  of  employers,  either  side  may 
apply  to  the  Provincial  Minister  of  Labour 
to  have  the  terms  of  the  agreement  which 
concern  wages,  hours  of  labour,  apprentice¬ 
ship,  and  certain  other  conditions  made 
binding  throughout  the  province  or  within 
a  certain  district  on  all  employers  and 
employees  in  the  trade  or  industry  covered 
by  the  agreement.  Notice  of  such  applica¬ 
tion  is  published  and  30  days  are  allowed 
for  the  filing  of  objections,  after  which  an 
Order  in  Council  may  be  passed  granting 
the  application,  with  or  without  changes  as 
considered  advisable  by  the  Minister.  The 
Order  in  Council  may  be  amended  or 
revoked  in  the  same  manner.  Each  agree¬ 
ment  is  administered  and  enforced  by  a 
joint  committee  of  the  parties.  References 
to  the  summary  of  this  Act  and  to  amend¬ 
ments  to  it  are  given  in  the  Labour  Gazette, 
January,  1949,  page  65.  Proceedings  under 
this  Act  and  earlier  legislation  have  been 
noted  in  the  Labour  Gazette  monthly  since 
June,  1934, 


Orders  in  Council  were  also  published 
approving  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of 
certain  joint  committees  and  others  approv¬ 
ing  the  levy  of  assessment  on  the  parties  to 
certain  agreements. 


Manufacturing 

Food  Products  Manufacturing  and 
Wholesale  Food  Trade,  Quebec. 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  October  25, 
and  gazetted  November  3,  amends  the 
previous  Orders  in  Council  for  this  industry 
(L.G.,  July,  1946,  p.  930,  Aug.,  p.  1094, 
Hec.,  p.  1774;  Dec.,  1947.  p.  1804;  Oct., 
1948,  p.  1128;  June,  1950,  p.  872,  Dec., 
p.  2066;  Sept.,  1951,  p.  1250,  and  previous 
issues) . 

Overt  hue  may  he  worked  by  occasional 
employees  only  when  regular  employees  have 
declined  or  ai'e  unable  to  perform  such  work, 
or  in  the  case  of  .shortage  of  regular 
emploj'ees.  The  overtime  rate  of  65  cents 
per  hour  for  junior  employees  is  deleted. 
Ill  the  case  of  truck  drivers,  truck  drivers’^ 
helpers,  carters,  etc.  one-half  hour  may  be 
worked  in  addition  to  the  regular  working 
day  and  shall  not  be  considered  overtime  if 
the  total  extension  in  one  week  does  not 
exceed  one  hour. 

Min  imuin  weekly  tcaye  ratex  for  certain 
classifications  are  revised  as  follows:  egg 
grader  (male  or  female  handling  goods 
weighing  35  pounds  or  more)  in  zone  I — 
from  $28  per  week  in  first  year  to  $36 
during  and  after  fifth  year,  from  $25  to 
$32.40  in  zone  II,  from  $23.80  to  $30.60  in 
zone  III;  egg  grader  (female  handling  goods 
weighing  not  more  than  35  pounds)  in 
zone  I — from  $20  per  week  in  first  year  to 
$28  during  and  after  fifth  year,  from  $18 
to  $25.20  in  zone  II,  from  $17  to  $23.80  in 
zone  III:  in  all  3  zones — warehouse  female 
personnel  outside  the  office  staff  (excepting 
packing  houses  and  food  products  factories) 
$19  per  week  during  first  year,  thereafter 
$21;  warehouse  female  personnel  (except 
office  staff)  in  packing  houses  from  $19  per 
week  in  first  year  to  $23  dniing  and  after 
third  year. 

Minimum  weekly  wage  rates  in  zone  I 
for  commercial  salesmen,  etc.  governed  by 
Part  2  of  this  agreement  are  increased  by 
$2  per  week  as  follows:  from  $24  per  week 
during  first  6  months  of  selling  experience 
to  $39  during  and  after  fourth  year. 

Cost-of-living  bonus  for  commercial  sales¬ 
men,  etc.  (L.G.,  Dec.,  1950,  p.  2066)  shall 
be  added  only  to  the  basic  wages  of  the 
employees  in  the  case  of  an  upward  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  Federal  cost-of-living  index  above 
the  166-point  mark;  the  basic  weekly  rate 
will  not  be  affected  if  the  index  goes 
below  166. 

This  amendment  also  governs  the  ratio 
of  employees  in  certain  classes  to  the  total 
number  of  employees  engaged. 
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Ladies’  Handbag  Manufacturing,  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Quebec. 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  October  25, 
and  gazetted  November  3,  makes  obligatory 
the  terms  of  a  first  agreement  between 
“The  Handbag  Manufacturers’  Council”, 
“The  Handbag  Manufacturers’  Guild  Inc.” 
and  The  Pocketbook  Workers’  Union  to  be 
in  effect  from  November  3,  1951,  until 

September  1,  1952. 

This  agreement  applies  to  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  ladies’,  misses’,  and  children's 
handbags,  purses  and  pocketbooks  made  out 
of  any  material  and  of  any  description 
except  the  manufacture  of  “corde”  (bonanz 
embroidery) . 

Territorial  jnrisdiction  comprises  the 
entire  province  divided  into  zones  as 
follows;  zone  I — The  Island  of  Montreal 
and  within  a  radius  of  35  miles  from  its 
limits;  zone  II — cities  and  towns  with  a 
population  of  20.000  or  more  not  included 
in  zone  I;  zone  III — the  remainder  of  the 
province. 

Honrs:  8  per  day,  Monday  through  Friday, 
40  per  week. 

Overtime :  time  and  one-half  for  work  in 
excess  of  8  per  day,  and  for  work  on 
Saturdays. 

Specified  holidays:  employees  engaged  in 
this  industry  for  one  year  and  who  have 
completed  3  months’  service  in  the  same 
shop  are  entitled  to  2  paid  holidays.  Good 
Friday  and  Labour  Day.  Such  pay  may 
be  reduced  on  a  percentage  basis  because 
of  absence  during  the  work  week  in  which 
the  holiday  occTirs  except  in  the  case  of 
illness  or  lay-off.  Employees  may  abstain 
from  work  on  any  religious  holiday. 

Minimum  hourly  wage  rates:  zone  I — 
framer  (first  class),  cutter  (first  class)  $1 
per  hour:  paper  and  lining  cutter,  framer 
(second  class),  operators  (second  class), 
lining  operator  (first  class)  70  cents; 
operator  (first  class)  90  cents;  framer 
(third  class),  lining  operator  (second  class), 
folder  50  cents;  cementer  and  paster, 
stapler,  general  hand  40  cents;  apprentice 
35  cents.  Minimum  wage  rates  in  zones  II 
and  III  are  and  10  per  cent  respec¬ 
tively  less  than  those  rates  for  zone  I. 
Piece-work  is  not  prohibited  but  any  such 
work  done,  in  any  zone,  tvill  be  paid  for  at 
not  less  than  the  above  minimum  rates, 
plus  10  per  cent. 

Vacation  ivith  pay:  one  week  after  one 
year’s  service;  2  weeks  after  5  years  of 
service.  Emitloyees  with  less  than  one  year 
of  service  preceding  June  15  of  any  year 
are  entitled  to  remuneration  equal  to  2 
per  cent  of  their  gross  earnings.  In  case 
of  termination  of  employment  all  employees 
with  2  months  of  .service  are  entitled  to  2 
per  cent  of  wages  earned  during  the  period 
entitling  them  to  a  vacation. 

Other  provisions  of  this  agreement  include 
regulations  governing  division  of  work 
during  slack  periods,  work  by  employers, 
and  responsibility  for  outside  contracts. 

Ladies’  Cloak  and  Suit  Industry,  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Quebec. 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  October  31. 
and  gazetted  November  10.  amends  the 
previous  Orders  in  Council  for  this  industry 
(L.G.,  Jan.,  1947.  p.  48;  June,  1948.  p.  619: 
Aug.,  1949.  p.  987;  Jan.,  1950,  p.  77;  April, 
1951,  p.  543,  and  previous  issues). 


Minimum  wage  rates  for  employees  work¬ 
ing  on  an  hourly  or  weekly  basis  only:  fully 
skilled  cutters  $1.35;  semi-skilled  cutters 
$1.02J;  trimmer  $1.04;  fur  tailor  $1.12; 
assistant  fur  tailor,  machine  baster,  special 
machine  operator  83J  cents;  button  sewer, 
general  hand,  examiner  59  cents  per  hour. 

Minimum  wage  rates  for  piece-work 
(piece  rates  to  be  fixed  to  yield  at  least 
the  following  rates  for  workers  in  the 
following  classes):  skilled  operator  (male) 
$1.35,  (female)  $1.10J;  section  operator 
(male  and  female),  top  presser,  machine 
presser — $1.35;  under  presser  $1.28;  piece 
presser,  semi-skilled  operator  (male)  $1,021; 
semi-skilled  operator  (female)  96  cents; 
skirt  maker,  lining  maker,  finisher,  hand 
baster  83J  cents  per  hour. 

Minimum  loeekly  wage  rates  for  appren¬ 
tices:  apprentice  operators,  pressers  and  fur 
tailors  from  $16.20  per  week  during  fir.st 
6  months  to  $40.48  at  the  end  of  36  months; 
apprentice  skirt  makers,  lining  makers, 
finishers,  machine  basters,  hand  basters  and 
special  machine  operators  from  $16.20  in 
first  6  months  to  $33.44  after  24  months: 
apprentice  cutters  and  trimmers  from  $16.20 
in  first  6  months  to  $53.92  after  48  months: 
apprentice  button  sewers,  general  hands  and 
examiners  from  $16.20  in  first  6  months  to 
$23.76  after  18  months. 

Notwithstanding  the  minimum  rates  set 
forth  in  the  present  agreement  all  weekly 
or  hourly  workers  will  receive  an  increase 
of  4|  per  cent  over  their  rates  prevailing 
August  4,  1951,  and  all  piece-work  rates  will 
be  increased  by  3-J  per  cent. 

Apprenticeship  regulations  are  also  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  amendment. 

Ornamental  Iron  and  Bronze  Workers, 
Montreal,  Three  Rivers  and  Sher¬ 
brooke  Districts. 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  October  17, 
and  gazetted  October  27,  amends  the 
previous  Orders  in  Council  for  this  industry 
(L.G.,  Feb..  1951,  p.  233,  June,  p.  827, 
Aug.,  p.  1107,  Oct.,  p.  1377). 

Minimum  hourly  wage  rates  in  zone  I 
(Montreal  District)  ;  in  accordance  with  a 
cost-of-living  wage  adjustment  previously 
provided  for  (L.G.,  Feb.,  1951,  p.  233) 
minimum  hourly  rates  are  increased  by 
from  5  to  7  cents  per  hour  and  are  now  as 
follows:  mechanics,  erectors  $1.38  per  hour: 
fitters,  blacksmiths  $1.24:  helpers  (shop  or 
field)  $1.11.  The  above  rates  will  be 
reduced  07i  a  percentage  basis  each  time  the 
cost-of-living  index  for  the  city  of  Montreal 
recedes  5  points. 

Sheet  Metal  Manufacturing;,  Montreal. 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  October  25, 
and  gazetted  October  27,  amends  the 
previous  Order  in  Council  for  this  industry 
(L.G.,  July,  1951,  p.  976).  Another  amend¬ 
ment  to  this  agreement  was  gazetted  August 
11,  1951,  page  2185. 

Minimum  hourly  wage  rates  are  in  most 
cases  increased  by  9  to  13  cents  per  hour 
and  rates  for  certain  classifications  are  now 
as  follows:  sheet  metal  mechanic  $1.52: 
welders  class  “A”,  toolmakers  $1.59;  buffer 
and  poli,sher  class  “A”  $1.40;  machinist, 

assembler  and  specialist  $1.33;  machinist 
mechanic  $1.54;  painters  $1.44,  .spray  painter 


$1.26;  blacksmith  $1.46;  production  welders 
from  $1.07  in  the  first  6  months  to  $1.25 
in  fourth  6  months  (then  they  are  eligible 
for  class  “C”  at  $1.33  per  hour,  if  they 
qualify)  ;  machine  operator  $1.25;  produc¬ 
tion  workers,  truck  drivers,  stock  and  store¬ 
keeper,  warehousemen  $1.09  per  hour. 
Minimum  rates  for  assistant  foremen  are 
increased  from  $1.52  per  hour  to  $1.66,  and 
the  starting  rates  for  boys  from  16  to  18 
years  of  age  are  increased  from  64  to  70 
cents  per  hour.  As  previously  in  effect 
apprentice  sheet  metal  mechanics  will  be 
paid  50  per  cent  of  journeyman’s  rate  in 
first  year  to  85  per  cent  in  fourth  year. 
Night  shift  differential  is  unchanged  at  5 
cents  per  hour  extra. 


Construction 

Building  Trades,  Montreal. 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  October  25, 
and  gazetted  November  3,  amends  the 
previous  Orders  in  Council  governing  Part 
■‘C”  of  this  agreement  as  it  applies  to  the 
marhle,  tile  and  terrazeo  trades  in  this 
industry  (L.G.,  Aug.,  1951,  p.  1108,  Nov., 
p.  1539).  Another  amendment  to  this  agree¬ 
ment  was  published  in  the  Quebec  Official 
Gazette,  October  13,  1951,  on  p.  2762. 

Hours:  8  per  day,  40  per  week. 

Overtime:  time  and  one-half  for  work 
performed  in  addition  to  the  regular  day’s 
work;  double  time  for  work  between  10  p.m. 
and  8  a.m.  and  on  Sundays  and  nine  speci¬ 
fied  holidays;  triple  time  for  work  on  2 
additional  paid  holidays  Dominion  Day  and 
Labour  Day. 

Minimum  hourly  wage  rates:  marble 
setter;  tile  setter,  terrazzo  layer  $1.75;  hand 
marble  polisher  $1.42;  terrazzo  polishing 
machine  operator  (dry)  $1.56,  (wet)  $1.36; 
apprentice  marble,  tile  and  terrazzo  setters 
from  $1  per  hour  in  first  year  to  $1.55  in 
fourth  year;  apprentice  terrazzo  polishing 
machine  operator  (dry)  from  $1.26  per  hour 
in  first  3  months  to  $1.56  after  6  months, 
(wet)  from  $1.21  during  the  first  3  months 
to  $1.36  after  3  months.  From  October  15, 
1951,  all  apprentices  with  the  exception  of 
first  year  apprentices  will  be  paid  a  bonus 
of  5  cents  per  hour. 

Other  provisions  of  this  amendment  in¬ 
clude  regulations  governing  pay  for  opera¬ 
tions  carried  out  at  times  other  than  during 
regular  working  hours,  pay  for  travelling 
time  to  and  from  jobs  outside  the  city 
limits,  and  transportation  and  board  for 
work  performed  outside  the  city. 

Apprenticeship  regulations  are  also  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  amendment. 

Building  Trades,  Hull. 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  October  31, 
and  _  gazetted  November  10,  amends  the 
previous  Orders  in  Council  for  this  industry 
(L.G.,  Jan.,  1950,  p.  78,  April  p.  517,  Nov., 
p.  1905;  Jan.,  1951,  p.  64,  March,  p.  358, 
June,  p.  828). 

Territorial  jurisdiction  is  amended  by  the 
deletion  of  the  county  of  Labelle. 

Another  Order  in  Council,  dated  October 
31,  and  gazetted  November  10,  extends  the 
previous  Orders  in  Council  for  this  industry 
(L.G.,  Jan.,  1950.  p.  78,  April,  p.  517,  Nov., 
p.  1905;  Jan.,  1951,  p.  64,  March,  p.  358, 
June,  p.  828)  to  November  12,  1952. 


Building  Trades,  St.  Jerome. 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  October  31, 
and  gazetted  November  10,  amends  the 
previous  Orders  in  Council  for  this  industry 
(L.G.,  Aug.,  1948,  p.  873;  Dec.,  1949,  p. 
1559;  May,  1950,  p.  694,  Oct.,  p.  1680,  Nov., 
p.  1905;  Jan.,  1951,  p.  64,  Nov.,  p.  1539). 

Territorial  jurisdiction  is  now  extended  to 
include  the  county  of  Labelle. 

All  operations  governed  by  Ordinance 
No.  39  of  the  Minimum  Wage  Commission, 
specially  and  including  the  construction  of 
roads,  camps  and  other  improvements 
required  in  forest  operations,  such  as  dikes, 
dams,  booms,  piers,  flumes  or  chutes,  etc., 
are  not  governed  by  the  terms  of  this 
agreement. 

Building  Trades,  Chicoutimi  and  Neigh¬ 
bouring  Counties. 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  November  7, 
and  gazetted  November  17,  amends  the 
previous  Orders  in  Council  for  this  industry 
(L.G.,  Jan.,  1948,  p.  51,  April,  p.  334,  Aug., 
p.  872;  Aug.,  1949,  p.  987;  Aug..  1950,  p. 
1185,  Nov.,  p.  1904;  March,  1951,  p.  358. 
May,  p..  691,  Sept.,  p.  1251,  Dec.,  p.  1672, 
and  previous  issues) . 

Overtime:  zone  I-A — time  and  one-half 
for  work  performed  in  excess  of  10  hours 
in  a  same  calendar  day.  However,  plumbers 
and  steamfitters  will  receive  time  and  one- 
half  for  work  after  noon  on  Saturdays. 

Minimum  hourly  wage  rates  in  zone  I-A 
are  excluded  from  the  terms  of  the  cost-of- 
living  wage  adjustment  clause  previously 
provided  for  (L.G.,  Sept.,  1951,  p.  1251'). 
However,  this  amendment  provides  for  an 
increase  of  10  cents  per  hour  to  all  skilled 
workers,  and  an  increase  of  5  cents  per  hour 
to  helpers  and  labourers  in  zone  I-A. 

Trade 

Trade  and  Office  Employees,  Arvida, 
Jonquiere,  Kenogami  and  St.  Joseph 
d’Alma. 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  October  31, 
and  gazetted  November  10,  amends  the 
previous  Orders  in  Council  for  this  industry 
(L.G.,  April,  1945,  p,  518,  Aug.,  p.  1199; 
July,  1946,  p.  931,  Nov.,  p.  1586;  Sept.. 
1947,  p.  1309;  Nov.,  1948,  p.  1248;  June, 
1950,  p.  876).  The  present  agreement 
applies  to  any  person,  association  or  cor¬ 
poration  operating  a  financial,  industrial  or 
commercial  establishment  or  an  agency 
excluding  insurance  companies,  banking  con¬ 
cerns,  and  establishments  under  other 
collective  agreement,  railway  employees  and 
employees  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry. 

Hours  in  commercial  establishments  (whole¬ 
sale  and  retail)  :  47  per  week  for  female 
employees;  50  per  week  for  male  employees 
(a  reduction  of  3  and  6  hours  per  week 
respectively) .  However,  in  groceries,  butcher 
shops,  grocer-butcher  establishments,  licensed 
groceries  and  restaurant-groceries  weekly 
hours  are  as  follows:  50  per  week  for 
females  and  53  for  male  employees.  This 
last  provision  is  a  new  one.  Weekly  hours 
for  employees  in  hotels,  gasoline  stations, 
etc,  are  unchanged  at  60  per  week. 
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Overtime:  employees  working  in  commer¬ 
cial  establishments  will  now  be  paid  time 
and  one-half  for  work  on  any  of  14  paid 
holidays  (an  increase  of  one). 

Minimum  tcage  rates  in  retail  commercial 
establishments  for  certain  classifications  are 
now  as  follows:  department  manager  (male) 
$47  per  week,  (female)  $30;  accountant 
(male)  $45,  (female)  $30;  floor  walker 
(male)  $30,  (female)  $27.50;  stenographer 
and  typist  (male)  from  $19  in  first  year  to 
$27  in  fourth  year,  (female)  from  $18  in 
first  year  to  $25  in  fourth  year;  clerks 
(male)  from  $16  in  first  6  months  to  $33 
in  fifth  year,  (female)  from  $15  in  first 
6  months  to  $24  in  fifth  year,  clerks  with 
over  5  years  of  experience — (male)  J  class 
“A”  $35,  h  class  “B”  $37,  J  class  “C”  $40, 
(female)  J  class  “A’’  $25,  |  class  “B”  $27, 
J  class  “C”  $30;  cashiers  (male  and  female), 
and  seamstresses  same  rates  as  clerks; 
delivery  man  from  $25  in  first  year  to  $40 
in  fourth  year;  commission  salesmen  or 
agents  from  $25  in  first  year  to  $40  in 
fourth  year.  (The  above  rates  are  from  $1 
to  $10  per  week  higher  for  male  employees 
and  $1  to  $6  higher  for  female  employees 
than  those  previously  in  effect.) 

Minimum  wage  rates  in  groceries  and 
butcher  shops  (retail  trade)  for  certain 
occupations  are  now  as  follows:  depart¬ 
mental  manager  (male)  $45,  (female)  $32; 
accountant  bookkeeper  and  collector  (male) 
$40,  (female)  $30;  stenographer  and  typist 
(male)  from  $19  in  first  year  to  $27  in 
fourth  year,  (female)  from  $18  to  $25; 
supervisor  (male)  $45,  (female)  $30; 
clerks  (male)  from  $16  in  first  6  months 
to  $39  in  eighth  year,  (female)  from  $15 
in  first  6  months  to  $24  in  sixth  year; 
cashiers  same  rates  as  clerks:  butcher  $45, 
butcher  clerks  from  $16  in  first  6  months 
to  $39  in  eighth  year;  delivery  men  from 
$19  in  first  year  to  $35  in  fourth  year. 
(The  above  rates  are  from  $2  to  $7  per 
w'eek  higher  for  male  employees  and  from 
$2  to  $5  higher  for  female  employees.) 

Minimum  wage  rates  in  commercial  estab¬ 
lishments  other  than  retail  for  certain 
classifications:  accountant  bookkeeper 
(male)  $40  per  week,  (female)  $30;  clerks 


(male)  from  $20  per  week  in  first  year  to 
$30  in  fourth  year  and  thereafter,  (female) 
from  $18  to  $30;  delivery  man  $35;  travelling 
salesman,  commission  agent  and  collector 
(male)  $40,  (female)  $25.  (The  above  rates 
are  in  most  cases  from  $3  to  $5  per  week 
higher  than  those  previously  in  effect.) 

Minimum  wage  rates  in  financial,  in¬ 
dustrial  establishments:  manager,  chief- 
accountant,  treasurer,  head-clerk  $57  per 
week;  assistant  manager,  assistant  chief- 
accountant,  assistant  treasurer,  assistant 
head-clerk  $50;  accountant,  cashier  $45; 
bookkeeper,  collector,  meter  reader  $40; 
clerk,  typist  $35;  stenographer  (male)  $30, 
(female)  $25;  junior  clerk,  typist  (male) 
from  $18  in  first  year  to  $32  in  fifth  year, 
(female)  from  $18  in  first  year  to  $24  in 
third  year.  (The  above  rates  are  from  $2 
to  $5  per  week  higher.) 

Male  employees  who  do  not  actually  earn 
$50  per  week  and  female  employees  earning 
under  $40  per  week  will  receive  a  minimum 
increase  of  $1.50  per  week.  In  computing 
this  wage  adjustment,  increases  which  have 
been  given  since  December  1,  1950,  over  the 
former  scale  of  minimum  rates  will  be  taken 
into  account,  excepting  the  graduated  in¬ 
creases  provided  for  by  this  agreement. 
However,  such  increases  shall  not  exceed  $5 
per  week. 

Cost-of-living  icage  adjustment  clause 
provides  for  a  $1  per  week  increase  or 
decrease  for  each  3-point  rise  or  fall  in  the 
cost-of-living  index  for  Canada  (base  182 
points)  published  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Statistics.  However,  there  will  be  no  reduc¬ 
tion  in  wage  rates  if  the  cost-of-living  index 
should  go  below  182. 

Employees  engaged  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  amendment  will  benefit  by  the 
weekly  cost-of-living  bonus  only  when  the 
Federal  cost-of-living  index  has  increased  3 
points,  reckoning  from  date  of  their 
employment. 

Employees  governed  by  the  present  agree¬ 
ment  whose  working  and  apprenticeship  con¬ 
ditions  are  not  specifically  determined  in  this 
agreement  shall  be  governed  by  those  provi¬ 
sions  stipulated  in  Ordinance  No.  4  of  the 
Minimum  Wage  Commission. 


Industrial  Standards  Acts,  Etc. 


Recent  proceedings  under  the  Industrial 
Standards  Acts,  etc.*  include  four  new 
schedules,  all  summarized  below. 

ONTARIO 

Construction 

Painters,  Sault  Ste.  Marie 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  October  _  4, 
and  gazetted  October  20,  makes  binding 
the  terms  of  a  first  schedule  for  painters 
and  decorators  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  to 
be  in  effect  from  October  30,  1951,  “during 
pleasure”. 

*In  six  provinces — Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  Ontario,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta — legislation  provides  that  follow¬ 
ing  a  petition  from  representatives  of 
employers  and  employees  in  any  (or  speci¬ 
fied)  industries,  the  provincial  Minister 


charged  with  the  administration  of  the  Act 
may  himself,  or  through  a  government 
official  delegated  by  him,  call  a  conference 
of  representatives  of  employers  and  em¬ 
ployees.  This  conference  is  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  and  considering  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  labour  in  the  industry  and  of 
negotiating  minimum  rates  of  wages  and 
maximum  hours  of  work.  A  schedule  of 
wages  and  hours  of  labour  drawn  up  at  such 
a  conference,  if  the  Minister  considers  that 
it  has  been  agreed  to  by  a  proper  and 
sufficient  representation  of  employers  and 
employees,  may  on  his  recommendation  be 
made  binding  by  Order  in  Council  in  all 
zones  designated  by  the  Minister.  The 
Minister  may  also  establish  an  advisory 
committee  for  every  zone  to  which  a 
schedule  applies  to  assist  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  and  the  regula¬ 
tions.  References  to  the  summaries  of  these 
Acts  and  to  amendments  to  them  are  given 
in  the  Labour  Gazette,  August  1951,  p.  1110. 
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Hours:  8  per  day,  4  on  Saturday,  44  per 
'week.  Work  which  cannot  be  performed 
iluring  the  regular  hours  of  a  regular  work¬ 
ing  day  may  be  done  during  other  hours 
and  such  work  will  be  known  as  night  work 
•except  when  performed  on  a  job  completed 
in  a  20-hour  period.  No  employee  will  work 
more  than  12  hours  in  any  24-hour  period, 
and  8  hours’  work  in  any  24-hour  periocl 
will  constitute  a  regular  working  day. 

Overtime time  and  one-half  for  the 
7-hour  period  immediately  following  a 
regular  work  day  and  during  the  4-hour 
period  immediately  following  8  hours’  work 
in  any  24-hour  peiiod  known  as  night  work; 
double  time  for  all  other  overtime  work 
including  Saturday  afternoon,  Sunday  and 
7  .specified  holidays.  No  overtime  work  on 
Labour  Day  without  a  permit  from  the 
advisory  committee. 

Minimum  hourli/  tvage  rates:  $1.35  per 
hour  for  spray-painting,  $1.25  for  all  other 
work  during  regular  working  periods  and 
for  night  work. 

The  advisory  committee  is  authorized  to 
fix  a  lower  minimum  rate  for  handicapped 
workers. 

Carpenters,  Windsor 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  October  4, 
and  gazetted  October  20.  makes  binding  the 
terms  of  a  new  schedule  for  carpenters  at 
\v  incisor,  to  be  in  effect  from  October  30. 
1951,  “during  pleasure”. 

Hours:  8  per  day.  40  per  week,  as 
previously  in  effect.  Where  work  is  of  such 
a  nature  it  cannot  be  done  during  regular 
woi'king  hours  it  may  be  performed  during 
any  other  hours,  if  an  employee  cloe.s  not 
work  more  than  8  hours,  and  such  work 
shall  be  night  work.  Work  performed  in  2 
or  more  shifts  in  any  24-hour  period,  if  an 
employee  does  not  vmrk  more  than  8  hours, 
and  is  not  employed  elsewliere,  wliile  engaged 
on  shift  woi'k,  shall  be  cosidered  a  regular 
working  day. 

Overtime :  time  and  one-half  during  the 
one  hour  period  immediately  following  the 
period  of  a  regular  working  day: 
double  time  for  all  other  overtime  and  for 
work  on  Saturdays,  Sundays  and  7  specified 
holidays  f previously  5).  \Vork  may  be  done 
on  Saturday  before  noon  at  regular  rates  to 
permit_  pouring  of  concrete.  No  work  will 
be  performed  on  a  holiday  without  a  permit 
Ironi  the  advisory  committee  and  such  per¬ 
mission  will  only  be  granted  in  cases  of 
extreme  necessity. 

Minimum  hourlg  loage  rate  is  increased 
from  $1.50  per  hour  IL.G..  Jan.,  1949.  p.  681 
to  $1.90  per  hour  during  I'egular  workino- 
periods,  and  for  night  work.  Employees  will 
receive  8  hours’  pay  for  7  hours’  work  on 
night  shifts.  The  advisory  committee  is 
authorized  to  fix  a  lower  minimum  rate  for 
handicapped  workers. 

Painters,  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  October  11. 
and  gazetted  October  2/.  makes  obligatoi’v 
the  terms  of  a  first  schedule  for  painters 


and  decorators  at  Port  Arthur  and  Fort 
William,  to  be  in  effect  from  November  6, 
1951,  “during  pleasure”. 

Hours:  8  per  day,  Monday  through  Friday, 
40  per  week.  Work  which  cannot  be  done 
during  regular  hours  of  a  regular  working 
day  may  be  completed  during  other  hours 
and  such  work  wfill  be  known  as  night  work 
except  when  performed  on  a  job  completed 
in  a  20-hour  period.  No  employee  will  work 
more  than  12  hours  in  any  24-hour  period, 
and  8  hours’  work  will  constitute  a  regular 
working  day. 

Overtime:  time  and  one-half  for  work 
during  the  7-hour  period  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  a  regular  w'orking  day  and  on  Saturday 
between  8  a.m.  and  noon,  and  for  the  4-hour 
jieriod  immediately  following  8  hours’  work 
in  any  24-hour  period  known  as  night  work; 
double  time  for  all  other  overtime  including 
Saturday  afternoon,  Sunday  and  7  specified 
holidays.  No  overtime  work  without  a 
permit  from  the  advfisory  committee. 

Minim.um  hourly  ivage  rates:  $1.45  per 
hour  for  spray-painting,  $1.35  for  all  other 
work  during  regular  hours;  rates  for  night 
ivork  are  10  cents  per  hour  higher. 

The  advisory  committee  is  authorized  to 
fix  a  lower  minimum  rate  for  handicapped 
workers. 
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Construction 

Plasterers,  Edrnontoii 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  October  9, 
and  gazetted  October  15,  makes  binding  the 
terms  of  a  new  schedule  for  plasterers  at 
Edmonton,  to  be  in  effect  from  October  25. 
1951,  for  a  period  of  12  months  and  there¬ 
after,  during  pleasure. 

Hours:  8  per  day,  40  per  week.  Night 
shift  will  consist  of  7  hours’  work  between 
5  p.m.  and  8  a.m.  Extra  shifts  must  not 
exceed  8  hours  in  a  24-hour  period  or  40 
hours  in  that  week  and  the  starting  time 
must  be  between  8  a.m.  and  4  p.m.  No 
employee  will  work  more  than  one  shift  in 
24  hours  unless  overtime  is  paid. 

^  Overtime:  except  for  night  or  extra  shifts 
time  and  one-half  for  all  work  done  between 
5  p.m.  and  10  p.m.;  double  time  for  work 
between  10  p.m.  and  8  a.m.,  and  for  work  on 
Saturdays,  Sundays  and  8  specified  holidays. 
No  work  to  be  done  on  Labour  Day.  Extra 
shifts  where  not  worked  3  consecutive  nights 
will  receive  time  and  one-half  for  the  first 
4  hours;  double  time  thereafter. 

ihinimum  hourly  wage  rates:  $1,60  per 
hour.  Apprentices  will  be  paid  as  per 
Apprentice  Board  Regulations.  Employees 
on  night  shift  will  receive  8  hours’  pay  for 
hours’  work.  The  advisory  committee  may 
fix  a  lower  minimum  rate  for  handicapped 
workers. 

Apprentices  will  be  governed  in  accordance 
with  the  Alberta  Government  Apprenticeship 
Act  and  Regulations  and  Orders  issued 
ihereunder. 
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Fair  Wages  Conditions 

In  Dominion  Government  Contracts 


The  Fair  Wages  Policy  of  the  Dominion 
Government  has  the  purpose  of  ensuring  that 
all  government  contracts  contain  provisions 
to  secure  the  payment  of  wages  genei'ally 
accepted  as  current  in  each  trade  for  com¬ 
petent^  workmen  in  the  district  where  the 
work  is  carried  out. 

There  are  two  sets  of  conditions  applicable 
to  government  contracts,  those  which  apply 
to  building  and  construction  work,  and  those 
which  apply  to  contracts  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  various  classes  of  government  supplies 
and  equipment. 

The  practice  of  the  different  departments 
of  the  Government,  before  entering  into  con¬ 
tracts  in  the  first  group,  is  to  obtain  from 


the  Department  of  Labour  schedules  setting 
forth  the  current  wage  rates  for  the  different 
classifications  of  workmen  required  in  the 
execution  of  the  work.  These  schedules, 
known  as  fair  wages  schedules,  are  there¬ 
upon  included  by  the  department  concerned 
in  the  terms  of  the  contract. 

Fair  wages  schedules  are  not  issued  in 
respect  of  contracts  for  supplies  and  equip- 
nient.  Contracts  in  this  group  are  awarded 
in  accordance  with  a  policy  which  provides 
that  wage  rates  must  equal  those  current  in 
the  district. 

A  more  detailed  account  of  the  Dominion 
Government’s  Fair  Wages  Policy  is  given  in 
the  Labour  Gazette  for  July,  l046,  p.  932. 


Schedules  Prepared  and  Contracts  Awarded  During  October 
1  Works  of  Construction,  Remodelling,  Repair  or  Demolition 


During  October  the  Department  of 
Labour  prepared  148  fair  wages  schedules 
for  inclusion  in  building  and  construction 
contracts  proposed  to  be  undertaken  by 
various  departments  of  the  Government  of 
Canada  in  different  parts  of  the  Dominion. 

During  the  same  period  a  total  of  153 
construction  contracts  was  awarded  by 
various  Government  departments.  Partic¬ 
ulars  of  these  contracts  appear  below. 

Copies  of  the  relevant  wages  schedules 
are  available  to  trade  unions  or  other  bona 
fide  interested  parties,  on  recpiest. 

The  labour  condition, s  of  each  of  the  con- 
tract.s  listed  under  thi.s  heading,  besides 
stipulating  working  hours  of  not  more  than 


eight  per  day  and  forty-four  per  week,  pro¬ 
vide  that  ‘'where,  by  provincial  legislation, 
or  by  agreement  or  current  practice,  the 
working  hours  of  any  class  of  workers  are 
less  tlian  forty-four  per  week,  such  lesser 
hours  shall  not  be  exceeded  oii  this  work 
except  in  cases  of  emergency  as  may  be 
approved  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  and 
then  only  subject  to  the  payment  of  overtime 
rates  as  specified  by  the  Minister  of  Labour,” 
and  also  specify  tliat  the  rates  of  wages  set 
out  therein  are  “minimum  rates  only”  and 
that  “nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  con- 
sidereil  as  exempting  contractors  and  sub¬ 
contractors  from  the  payment  of  higher  rates 
ill  any  instance  where,  during  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  work  such  higher  rates  are 
fixed  by  provincial  legislation,  by  agreements 
between  einployer.s  and  employees  in  the 
district  or  by  changes  in  prevailing  rates.” 


2  Contracts  for  the  Manufacture  of  Supplies  and  Equipment 

Contracts  for  supplies  and  equipment  were  awarded  as  follows,  under  the  policy  that 
wage  rates  must  eciual  those  cun-ent  in  the  district;  — 

Department  No.  of  Contracts 

Agriculture  .  1 
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Post  Office .  12 

Public  Works  .  1 

3  Arrears  of  Wages 

During  October  the  sum  of  $292.61  was  collected  from  one  employer  who  had  failed 
to  pay  the  wages  required  by  the  labour  conditions  attached  to  his  contract.  This  amount 
tvas  distributed  to  the  one  employee  concerned. 


Aggregate  Amount 
'$  38,264.40 

55,074,304.00 
107,899.55 
7,475.00 


Contracts  Containing  FairWages  Schedules  Awarded,  October 

(The  labour  conditions  of  the  contracts  marked  (*)  contain  the  General  Fair  Wages 
Clause  providing  for  the  observance  of  current  or  fair  and  reasonable  rates  of  wages  and 
hours  of  labour  not  in  excess  of  8  per  day  and  44  per  week,  and  also  empower  the  Minister 
of  Labour  to  deal  with  any  question  which  may  arise  with  regard  thereto.) 
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Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation 


St  John’s  Nfld:  Thomas  Royle,  construc¬ 
tion  of  roads  etc.  Cornwallis  N  S:  Herman 
MacDonald,  construction  of  married 
quarters.  Tuft’s  Cove  N  S:  Trynor  Con¬ 
struction  Co  Ltd,  rough  grading  of  school 
area.  C overdale  N  B:  Moncton  Elec¬ 
tricity  &  Gas  Co  Ltd,*  installation  of 
street  lighting  system;  George  Mabee, 
installation  of  storm  sewer  system.  Saint 
John  N  B:  Maritime  Waterproofing  & 
Contracting  Co,  repointing  &  repairing 
brickwork  &  walls.  Rouyn  P  Q:  Ray 
Bourbeau,*  landscaping.  Sorel  P  Q:  Sorel 
Industries  Ltd,  construction  of  houses. 
Ajax  Ont:  Apex  Roofing  Service,*  patching 
&  re-coating  roof.  Barriefield  Ont: 
McGinnis  &  O’Connor  Ltd,  construction  of 
roads,  lanes  &  driveways;  McGinnis  & 
O’Connor  Ltd,*  supplying  fill;  McGinnis 
&  O’Connor  Ltd,*  maintenance  of  roads. 
Camp  Borden  Ont:  Churchville  Downs 
Farms,*  landscaping.  Clinton  Ont: 
Hamilton  Garden  Service,*  landscaping. 
Exeter  Ont:  Carl  Henry,  installation  of 
septic  tanks.  Hamilton  Ont:  Ontario  Elec¬ 
tric,  installation  of  electrical  service. 
Petawawa  Ont:  H  J  McFarland  Construc¬ 
tion  Co  Ltd,  surfacing  of  roads  & 
driveways;  W  E  Baker,*  landscaping. 
Picton  Ont:  Greene  Construction  Co  Ltd,* 
installation  of  concrete  walks  etc.  Dundurn 
Sask:  Shoquist  Construction  Ltd,  construc¬ 
tion  of  houses.  Kamsack  Sask:  P  W 
Graham  &  Sons,*  painting  &  insulation; 
P  W  Graham  &  Sons  Ltd,*  construction 
of  sidewalks  &  steps.  Lloydminster  Sask: 
A  T  Dodge,*  patent  defects.  Moose  Jaw 
Sask:  Victoria  Construction  &  Mfg  Co,* 
partial  insulation  of  houses;  Victoria  Con¬ 


struction  &  Mfg  Co,*  partial  insulation 
of  houses.  Regina  Sask:  Commercial 
Painters  &  Decorators,*  repainting  gable 
ends  &  bay  windows;  Victoria  Construc¬ 
tion  Mfg  Co,*  partial  re-insulation  of 
houses;  Victoria  Construction  &  Mfg  Co,* 
repairs  to  walls  and  floors  etc;  Victoria 
Construction  &  Mfg  Co,*  construction 
of  canopies  &  repairs  to  roofs;  Victoria 
Construction  &  Mfg  Co,*  erection 
of  canopies  etc;  Commercial  Painters  & 
Decorators,*  repainting  of  gable  ends  etc; 
Victoria  Construction  &  Mfg  Co,*  re¬ 
insulation  &  repairs;  Waterman,  Water- 
bury  Mfg  Co,*  replacement  of  casings, 
hoods  etc.  Weyburn  Sask:  Victoria  Con¬ 
struction  &  Mfg  Co,*  relaying  of  base¬ 
ments.  Edmonton  Alta:  Stevens  Con¬ 
tractors  Ltd,  installation  of  housewalks; 
A  W  Fisher  &  Co  Ltd,  installation  of 
thermostats;  Haddow  &  Maughan  Ltd, 
installation  of  thermostats;  R  H  Palmer 
(Alberta)  Ltd,*  installation  of  weather 
stripping;  Northwestern  Utilities  Ltd,  in¬ 
stallation  of  gas  distribution  system. 
Namao  Alta:  Northwestern  Utilities  Ltd, 
installation  of  gas  distribution  system; 
Northwestern  Utilities  Ltd,  installation  of 
gas  distribution  system.  Red  Deer  Alta: 
DeGrood  Bros,*  patent  defects;  Bill  Hopps 
&  Co,*  patent  defects.  Esquimalt  B  C: 
General  Construction  Co  Ltd,  paving  of 
streets  &  driveways,  Belmont  Park. 
Vancouver  B  C:  George  Meredith,  con¬ 
struction  of  sidewalks  &  steps;  Monarch 
Construction  Co  Ltd,*  maintenance  of 
roads,  lanes  &  drains;  Monarch  Construc¬ 
tion  Co  Ltd,  maintenance  of  sewers  & 
water  system;  Edward  Johnston,*  land¬ 
scaping. 


Defence  Construction  Limited 


Glace  Bay  N  S:  Maritime  Steel  & 
Foundries  Ltd,  erection  of  structural  steel 
for  armoury.  Greenwood  N  S:  M  E 
Schurman  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  VHF/DF 
bldg.  Newcastle  N  B:  Saint  John  Drydock 
Co  Ltd,  erection  of  structural  steel  for 
armoury.  Drummondville  P  Q:  Dominion 
Structural  Steel,  erection  of  structural  steel 
&  long  span  joints  for  armoury.  Shawinigan 
Falls  P  Q:  John  F  Wickenden  Co,  con¬ 
struction  of  armoury.  St  Johns  P  Q: 
Newton  Construction  Co,  construction  of 
barrack  block  &  mess.  Quebec  P  Q:  Frs 
Jobin  Inc,  alterations  to  RCN  training 
school.  Valcartier  P  Q:  Beaudet  &  Son^ 
construction  of  garages.  Valley  field  P  Q: 
Lewis  Bros  Asphalt  Ltd,  asphalt  concrete 
paving.  Ville  La  Salle  P  Q:  Lord  Com- 


pagne  Ltee,  erection  of  structural  steel  for 
garage.  Aylmer  Ont:  Elgin  Construction 
Co,  erection  of  steelox  type  prefabricated 
bldgs  &  frame  ablution  area.  Barriefield 
Ont:  Holdcroft  Construction,  installation  of 
water  main  loop;  Basil  C  Broad,  installa¬ 
tion  of  fill.  Camp  Borden  Ont:  W  B 
Sullivan  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction 
of  barrack  block;  Frankel  Corp,  erection 
of  structural  steel  for  mess;  Truscon  Steel 
Co  Ltd,  erection  of  reinforced  steel  for 
mess;  A  W  Robertson  Ltd,  erection  of 
steelox  bldgs.  Centralia  Ont:  E  P  A  Con¬ 
struction,  construction  of  leanto  extensions 
to  hangers;  W  C  Brennan,  construction  of 
sludge  sewage  disposal  plant.  Clinton  Ont : 
London  Steel  Construction  Co  Ltd,  erec¬ 
tion  of  structural  steel  for  mess;  Truscon 
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Steel  Co  Ltd,  erection  of  reinforced  steel 
for  mess;  John  Gaffney  Construction,  con¬ 
struction  of  firing  range.  Downsview  Ont: 
Sutherland  Construction,  construction  of 
roads,  car  park  etc;  Lundy  Fence  Co, 
erection  of  security  fence,  medical  labora¬ 
tory  area.  Kingston  Ont:  Harry  Lecomte, 
earthwork,  seeding,  irrigation  system  &  goal 
posts  &  markers.  London  Ont:  McKay- 
Cocker  Construction,  construction  of 
barrack  block;  Truscon  Steel  Co  Ltd, 
erection  of  reinforced  steel  for  barrack 
block;  London  Steel  Construction,  erec¬ 
tion  of  structural  steel  for  garage. 
Meajord  Ont:  Turvey  Electric,  installation 
of  electric  wiring  in  garage.  Midland  Ont: 
Nap  Beauchamp  Construction,  construction 
of  armoury.  North  Bay  Ont:  Standard 
Iron  &  Steel  Works,  erection  of  structural 
steel  for  control  tower;  Sterling  Construc¬ 
tion  Co,  construction  of  sewage  disposal 
plant,  water  &  sewer  system;  Sterling  Con¬ 
struction  Co,  construction  of  control  tower. 
Ottawa  Ont:  A  S  Petersen  Ltd,  construc¬ 
tion  of  storage  bldgs;  Dibblee  Construction 
Co,  paving  compound,  Plouffe  Park.  Picton 
Ont:  H  J  McFarland  Construction,  con¬ 
struction  of  barrack  block  &  mess.  Rock- 
cliff  e  Ont:  Doran  Construction  Co,  con¬ 
struction  of  unit  supply  bldg  &  fire  hall. 
Toronto  Ont:  Dominion  Structural  Steel, 


erection  of  reinforced  steel  for  administra¬ 
tion  bldg.  Trenton  Ont:  Tatham  Co  Ltd, 
construction  of  hangar  leanto  extensions. 
MacDonald  Man:  Pearson  Construction  Co, 
erection  of  water  storage  reservoir,  sewage 
filter  &  related  work.  Portage  La  Prairie 
Man:  Manitoba  Power  Commission,  in¬ 
stallation  of  electrical  distribution  system; 
Manitoba  Bridge  &  Engineering  Works, 
construction  of  storage  tanks.  Rivers  Man: 
Peter  Leitch  Construction  Ltd,  construc¬ 
tion  of  gun  testing  stop  butt  &  unit  supply 
bldg;  Peter  Leitch  Construction  Co  Ltd, 
construction  of  VHF/DF  bldg.  Shilo  Man: 
Bird  Construction,  construction  of  barrack 
blocks.  Grenfell  Sask:  Bird  Construction, 
construction  of  drill  hall.  Moose  Jaw  Sask: 
Piggott  Construction  Co,  construction  of 
control  tower;  Vulcan  Iron  &  Engineering, 
erection  of  structural  steel  for  control 
tower.  Swift  Current  Sask:  McWilliam 
Construction  Co,  construction  of  armoury. 
Calgary  Alta:  Timbersteel  Structures  Ltd, 
construction  of  garage.  Wainwright  Alta: 
Baynes-Manning  Ltd,  construction  of  rifle 
ranges.  Port  Coquitlam  B  C:  Campbell- 
Bennett  Ltd,  clearing,  grubbing  &  grading. 
Trail  B  C:  Bennett-White  Construction  Co, 
construction  of  drill  hall.  Victoria  B  C: 
G  H  Wheaton,  construction  of  barrack 
block  &  mess. 
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Summerside  PEI:  Curran  &  Briggs  Ltd, 
construction  of  water  mains  &  installation 
of  hydrants  &  valves,  RCAF  Station. 
Cornwallis  N  S:  L  G  Rawding,  completion 
of  playing  field,  HMCS  “Cornwallis”; 
Provincial  Electric  Ltd,  installation  of  elec¬ 
trical  system,  HMCS  “Cornwallis”.  Dart¬ 
mouth  N  S:  Dominion  Steel  &  Coal  Corp 
Ltd,  construction  of  security  fence.  Marine 
Section,  RCN  Air  Station,  HMCS  “Shear¬ 
water”;  Acadia  Construction  Ltd,  asphalt 
spraying  &  rolling  of  runway  surfaces, 
HMCS  “Shearwater”.  Dehert  N  S:  J  T) 
Barrett,  installation  of  steam  boiler,  repairs 
to  heating  tunnel,  underground  heating 
distribution  system  &  low  pressure  heating 
system,  RCAF  Station.  Sydney  N  S:  B,  G 
McDougall,  redecking  of  main  portion  of 
main  jetty,  Point  Edward  Naval  Base; 
Sydney  Plumbing  &  Roofing  Co  Ltd, 
rehabilitation  of  overhead  steam  &  return 
mains.  Point  Edward  Naval  Base.  Longue 
Pointe  P  Q:  Frank  Lapan  Ltd,  repairs  to 
asphalted  surfaces  of  roads,  parking,  load¬ 
ing  &  storage  spaces.  Ordnance  Depot. 
Kingston  Ont:  A  P  Green  Fire  Brick  Co 
Ltd,  renovation  of  heating  plant.  Ottawa 
Ont:  Dominion  Steel  &  Coal  Corp  Ltd, 


erection  of  security  fence,  RCAF  Station, 
Victoria  Island;  Campbell  Steel  &  Iron 
Works  Ltd,  renewal  of  heating  system. 
Garage  Bldg  (Beach  Bldg).  Rockcliffe 
Ont:  R  A  Bingham,  painting  of  hangars, 
RCAF  Station.  Trenton  Ont:  Frank  H 
Lowrey,  replacement  of  garage  doors, 
RCAF  Station.  Portage  la  Prairie  Man: 
T  J  Pounder  &  Co  Ltd,  re-surfacing  of 
access  road,  RCAF  Station.  Moose  Jaw 
Sask:  A  L  Charlebois  Ltd,  hangar  roof 
replacement,  RCAF  Station.  Calgary  Alta: 
Standard  Gravel  &  Surfacing  of  Canada 
Ltd,  repairs  of  runways,  taxi  strips  & 
drainage.  Air  Materiel  Base.  Edmonton 
Alta:  Sparling-Davis  Co  Ltd,  repair  of 
roads  &  surface  drainage.  Northwest  Air 
Command  Headquarters.  Macleod  Alta: 
Barr  &  Anderson  (Interior)  Ltd,  roof 
repairs,  RCAF  Station.  Namao  Alta: 
Poole  Construction  Co  Ltd,  rehabilitation 
of  warehouse  &  interior  repairs  to  hangars, 
RCAF  Station.  Penhold  Alta:  Assiniboia 
Engineering  Co  Ltd,  repair  of  runways, 
aprons,  taxi  strips  &  drainage,  RCAF 
Station.  Fort  Nelson  B  C:  Black,  Sivalls 
&  Bryson  Ltd,  overhaul  of  fuel  storage 
tanks,  RCAF  Station. 
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National  Harbours  Board 

Alontieal  Hcnbour  P  Q:  Miron.  &  for  storage  j’ard,  Section  43.  Vancouver 

Freres  Ltd,  renewal  of  pavement,  Jacques  Harbour  B  C:  McKenzie  Barge  &  Derrick 

Cartier  Bridge ;  Dominion  Steel  &  Coal  Cor-  Co  Ltd,*  dredging  berths  at  Ballantyne 

poration  Ltd,  construction  of  a  wire  fence  Pier,  Lapointe  Pier  &  No.  1  Jetty. 


Department  of  Public  Works 


Stephenville  Nfld:  Chester  Dawe  Ltd, 
construction  of  RCMP  detachment  bldg. 
Halijax  NS:  RE  Knight,  improved 
accommodation  for  UIC;  T  P  Lu.sby  Co 
Ltd,  alterations  &  additions  to  plumbing, 
heating  &  ventilation,  Rockhead  Hospital. 
Lockeport  N  S:  Diamond  Construction 
Co  Ltd,  reconstruction  of  breakwater. 
Shippigan  Gully  N  B:  Diamond  Construc¬ 
tion  Co  Ltd,  breakwater  repairs.  He  au 
Castor  P  Q:  Les  Constructions  du  St- 
Laurent  Ltee,  causeway  construction. 
L’Anse-a-Brillant  P  Q:  Marcel  Cauvier  & 
J  E  Keays,  harbour  improvements.  Lower 
Miguasha  P  Q:  Fortunat  Bernard,  wharf 
repairs.  St  Jean  P  Q:  Lemieux  &  Frere 
Enrg,  erection  of  science  service  bldg. 
Delhi  Ont:  Olmstead  &  Parker  Construc¬ 
tion  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  office  bldg, 


Dominion  Experimental  Sub-Station. 
Kingston  Ont:  Bermingham  Construction 
Ltd,  reconstruction  &  improvements,  Craw¬ 
ford  Dock.  Moose  Factory  Ont:  Hill- 
Clark-Francis  Ltd,  construction  of  family 
residences.  Ottawa  Ont:  A  Amyot  &  J  E 
Amyot,  construction  of  induction  labora¬ 
tory  for  NRC.  Port  Arthur  Ont:  Cana¬ 
dian  Dredge  &  Dock  Co  Ltd,*  dredging. 
Rockcliffe  Ont:  Dibblee  Construction  Co 
Ltd,  paving  of  roads,  parade  square  & 
driveways,  RCMP  barracks.  Carlyle  Sask: 
Hilsden-Smith  &  Co,  construction  of 
RCMP  detachment  bldg.  Edmonton  Alta: 
A  J  Barrie,  alterations,  Charles  Camsell 
Indian  Hospital.  Westview  B  C:  Colby, 
Crane  &  Manufacturing  Ltd,  installation 
of  marine  elevator  for  wharf. 


Department  of  Transport 

Goose  Bay  Labdr:  Trans-Canada  Air 


Lines,  rehabilitation  of  passenger  waiting 
room.  Sydney  N  S:  Tidewater  Construc¬ 
tion  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  access  road 
to  outer  marker  site.  Saint  John  N  B: 
John  Hood  &  Sons  Ltd,  construction  of 
radio  range  bldg.  Ancienne  Lorette  P  Q: 
Michaud  &  Simard  Inc,  additional  develop¬ 
ment  at  airport.  Dorval  P.  Q:  Guy 
Andrews  Reg’d,  repairs  to  transatlantic 


terminal  bldg  at  airport.  Fort  William 
Ont:  Phil  Spence  Construction  Co  Ltd, 
erection  of  reinforced  concrete  fog  alarm 
bldg.  Moosonee  Ont:  Tower  Co  Ltd,  con¬ 
struction  of  staff  dwelling.  Fort  St  John 
B  C:  Hingley  Roofing  &  Sheet  Metal  Co 
Ltd,  repairs  to  hangar  roof.  Quesnel  B  C: 
Peterson  Electrical  Construction  Co  Ltd, 
installation  of  approach  <fe  hazard  lighting. 
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nr  Law 


Legal  Decisions  Affecting  Labour 

Civil  action  against  Ontario  Labour  Relations  Board  in  certification 
case  held  to  be  abuse  of  court  process.  Quebec  court  holds  worker 
in  seasonal  job  not  entitled  to  notice  of  termination  at  end  of  season 


An  ordinary  civil  action  commenced  by 
a  bus  company  has  not  been  permitted  to 
proceed  on  the  grounds  that  the  slow 
process  of  trial  would  have  an  injurious 
effect  on  labour  relations.  Ontario  High 
Court  has  ruled  that  initiation  of  such  an 
action  “constitutes  an  abuse  of  the  process 
of  the  Court.” 

The  Quebec  Superior  Court  has  held  that 
an  employee  engaged  on  a  monthly  basis 
in  seasonal  dredging  operations  was  not 
entitled  to  notice  of  termination  of  employ¬ 
ment  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

Ontario  High  Court 

Civil  Aclion  Not  Permitted  to  Proceed 
in  Bus  Company  Certification  Case 

On  June  27,  1951,  Mr.  Ju.stice  Spence  in 
the  Ontario  High  Court  granted  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  Ontario  Labour  Relations 
Board  for  a  stay  of  proceedings  initiated 
b}'  Hollinger  Bus  Lines  Limited.  This  bus 
company  had  sought  an  injunction  to 
restrain  the  Board  from  dealing  with  an 
application  of  the  Amalgamated  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Street  Electric  Railway  and  Motor 
Coach  Emplo3mes  for  certification  as  bar¬ 
gaining  agent  of  the  company’s  employees. 

The  case  arose  out  of  a  ruling  of  the 
Ontario  Labour  Relations  Board  issued  on 
March  10,  1951,  in  which  the  board  held 
that  the  application  for  certification  was  in 
order  and  should  be  proceeded  with.  The 
board  in  its  reasons  for  decision  stated  that 
the  Hollinger  Bus  Lines  Limited  entered 
into  a  collective  agreement  with  the 
Hollinger  Bus  Lines  Employees’  Associa¬ 
tion  on  December  1.3,  1949  which,  by  its 
terms,  w'as  to  remain  in  effect  until  January 
31,  1951.  On  September  28,  1950,  however, 
the  parties  to  that  agreement,  without 
obtaining  the  consent  of  the  board  to 
terminate  the  existing  agreement,  executed 
a  new  agreement  which  was  to  replace  it, 
effective  from  October  4,  1950,  and  was  to 
remain  in  force  until  January  31,  1952. 
On  December  11,  1950,  the  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Street  Electric  Railway  and 


Motor  Coach  Employees  of  America 
applied  to  the  board  for  certification  as 
bargaining  agent  for  the  employees  of 
the  Company.  The  board  held  hearings 
to  determine  whether  the  application  for 
certification  was  in  order.  The  Ontario 
Labour  Relations  Act  provides  that  an 
application  for  certification  may  only  be 
made  where  an  existing  agreement  has  been 
in  effect  for  10  months  and  not  more  than 
12  months. 

At  the  board  hearing,  the  company  con¬ 
tended  that  the  board  had  no  jurisdiction 
to  decide  this  case  because  it  involved  a 
question  of  law.  The  board  held  that  it 
“must  of  necessity  assert  authority  to  inter¬ 
pret  and  apply  the  provisions  of  the  Act.” 
adding:  “We  fail  to  see  how'  we  could 
effectively  discharge  our  function  under  the 
Act  if  we  had  not  that  right.” 

Secondly,  the  board  dealt  with  the  com¬ 
pany’s  argument  that  the  agreement  of 
December  13,  1949,  continued  to  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  Ontario  Labour  Relations 
Act,  1948,  after  the  1950  Act  came  into 
force  on  September  1  of  that  j^ear.  Being 
for  a  specific  term  of  more  than  one  3’ear, 
the  agreement  was  one  which,  under  the 
earlier  legislation,  might  be  terminated  by 
the  parties  at  will.  The  board  held  that 
the  agreement  was  in  operation  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1950  and,  on  and  after  that 
date,  could  be  nothing  other  than  a  collec¬ 
tive  agreement  under  the  current  and 
applicable  statute,  the  Labour  Relations 
Act,  1950. 

Finally,  the  company  contended  that  the 
provision  of  the  Act  that  a  collective  agree¬ 
ment  must  operate  for  its  full  term  imles.s 
the  consent  of  the  board  is  obtained  did 
not  apply  to  their  agreement  because  it  was 
to  operate  for  more  than  a  year.  The 
Board  held  that  Section  37  (3)  was  appli¬ 
cable  to  all  agreements.  It  reads  a.s 
follows : — 

A  collective  agreement  shall  not  be 

terminated  by  the  parties  before  it  ceases 

to  operate  in  accordance  with  it.s  provi 
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sions  or  this  Act  without  the  consent  of 

the  board  on  the  joint  application  of  the 

parties. 

Therefore,  the  board  found  that  by  virtue 
of  this  section,  it  was  not  open  to  the 
company  and  the  Employees’  Association, 
the  parties  to  the  collective  agreement  of 
December  13,  1949,  to  terminate  that 

collective  agreement  before  its  normal 
expiry  date  without  the  consent  of  the 
board. 

The  board  further  found  that  the  appli¬ 
cation  for  certification  by  the  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Street  Railway  and  Motor 
Coach  Employees  was  timely  under  Sec¬ 
tion  40  (3)  of  thie  Act,  which  allows  an 
application  for  certification  as  bargaining 
agent  to  be  submitted  to  the  board  after 
10  months  and  before  12  months  of  the 
term  of  the  current  collective  agreement 
have  elapsed.  The  board  was  accordingly 
prepared  to  proceed  with  the  application. 
The  bus  company  then  brought  an  action 
in  the  High  Court  against  the  board  asking 
for  certain  declarations  and  an  injunction 
to  restrain  the  board  from  deahng  with 
the  certification  application.  The  board 
thereupon  applied  to  the  Court  for  a  stay 
of  proceedings. 

The  court  allowed  the  board’s  motion. 
Mr.  Justice  Spence,  in  his  reasons  for 
judgment,  stated  that  the  main  ground  on 
which  counsel  for  the  board  sought  to  have 
the  action  stayed  was  that  an  action  against 
the  board  in  these  circumstances  was  an 
abuse  of  the  process  of  the  court  and  the 
court  should  refuse  to  deal  with  it.  Any 
claim  for  relief  should  rather  be  put  forward 
in  the  form  of  an  apphcation  for  prohibi¬ 
tion  and  certiorari.  It  was  stressed  that  the 
Ontario  Labour  Relations  Board  is  a  full¬ 
time  board  sitting  almost  continuously,  with 
a  staff  and  with  a  procedure  designed  to 
deal  expeditiously  with  the  complicated 
problems  of  labour  relations,  and  to  permit 
this  action  to  proceed  through  pleadings  to 
trial  would  delay  the  due  process  of  the 
board  and  very  deleteriously  affect  the 
efficient  management  of  labour  relations  in 
the  province. 

His  Lordship  held  that  the  court  had 
jurisdiction  to  stay  the  action,  and  cited 
Haggard  v.  Pelicier  Freres  in  which  Lord 
Watson  said; — 

Their  Lordships  hold  it  to  be  settled 
that  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  has 
inherent  power  to  prevent  abuse  of  its 
process,  by  staying  or  dismissing,  without 
proof,  actions  which  it  holds  to  be 
vexatious. 


The  question  to  be  determined,  continued 
Mr.  Justice  Spence,  was  whether  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  the  writ  of  summons  initiating  an 
action  against  the  board  was  such  an  abuse 
of  the  process  of  the  court  as  to  justify 
staying  the  action.  He  concluded  that:- — 

The  relief  claimed  by  the  respondent, 
in  so  far  as  its  request  for  an  injunction 
is  concerned,  may  be  asserted  in  an  appli¬ 
cation  for  certiorari  and  prohibition  and 
that  an  alternative  method  of  asserting 
that  right  by  the  issuance  of  a  writ  does 
not  exist.  Moreover,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  initiation  of  the  slower  and  less 
summary  method  of  the  trial  of  an  action, 
with  its  possibly  very  serious  consequences 
in  the  administration  of  the  labour  rela¬ 
tions  in  this  and  other  industries,  does, 
under  the  circumstances,  constitute  an 
abuse  of  the  process  of  the  court  which 
the  court  should  prevent. 

In  discussing  the  two  procedures,  he 
pointed  out  that  the  issue  upon  an 
application  for  certiorari  would  be  a  simple 
one;  “Did  the  board  act  beyond  its  juris¬ 
diction?”  An  affirmative  answer  to  that 
question  would  afford  complete  relief. 

Mr.  Justice  Spence  also  found  that  the 
company  was  not  entitled  to  maintain  an 
action  for  the  declarations  asked  for  in  the 
writ,  one  of  which  was  a  declaration  that 
the  new  agreement  was  merely  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  previous  agreement  and  there¬ 
fore  subject  to  the  1948  Act.  He  held  that 
an  action  for  a  declaration  apart  from  the 
injunction  would  be  a  declaration  without 
any  incidental  relief  and  therefore  a  declara¬ 
tion  “in  the  air”. 

He  accordingly  granted  with  costs  the 
board’s  application  for  a  stay  of  proceed¬ 
ings.  Hollinger  Bus  Lines  Ltd.  v.  Ontario 
Labour  Relations  Board,  [1951]  4  DLR,  47. 

Quebec  Superior  Court 

Seasonal  Worker  not  Entitled  to  Notice 
of  Termination  at  end  of  Season 

The  Quebec  Superior  Court  in  session  at 
Rimouski  on  January  20,  1951,  dismissed 
the  action  of  an  employee  who  had  been 
engaged  in  dredging  operations  at  Ste.  Anne 
des  Monts,  in  which  he  claimed  $226  as 
wages  in  lieu  of  notice  of  dismissal.  The 
court  held  that,  since  he  was  engaged  in 
a  seasonal  occupation,  the  contract  of 
employment  was  terminated  automatically 
at  the  end  of  the  season  and  that  the 
usual  requirement  for  notice  of  dismissal 
did  not  apply. 

The  plaintiff  based  his  claim  on  Article 
1642  of  the  Civil  Code,  arguing  that  it 
requires  that  one  month’s  notice  be  given 
before  termination  of  a  contract  which  is 
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on  a  monthly  basis.  He  was  hired  by  the 
defendant  company  in  April,  1949,  and  after 
July  16  was  employed  as  driver  with  a 
monthly  salary  of  S200.  Dredging  opera¬ 
tions  were  suspended  on  September  30  and, 
after  the  equipment  had  been  dismantled 
in  preparation  for  the  winter,  all  employees 
except  one  guard  were  dismissed  on  October 
27.  The  plaintiff  claimed  one  month’s 
wages,  in  addition  to  wages  for  the  period 
from  October  27  to  November  1,  on  the 
ground  that  his  monthly  contract  had  been 
broken  without  notice. 

In  giving  his  reasons  for  decision,  hlr. 
Justice  Savard  stated  that  the  dredging 


was  a  seasonal  operation  which  had  to  be 
discontinued  in  the  autumn  when  wind  and 
the  strong  current  of  the  river  made  the 
work  difhcult  and  dangerous.  Seasonal 
workers,  for  instance  woodsmen  engaged  in 
chopping  trees  or  floating  logs,  are  well 
aware  that  their  employment  will  end  when 
the  season  is  over.  The  court  held  that, 
even  though  the  plaintiff’s  contract  was 
on  a  monthly  basis,  it  ended  automatically 
when  the  season’s  work  was  completed. 
The  action  was  dismissed  with  costs. 
Deraiche  v.  The  J.  P.  Porter  Co.  Ltd., 
Rapports  Judiciaires  de  Quebec,  [1951] 
C.S.  Montreal,  Nos.  7  and  8,  311. 


Recent  Regulations,  Dominion  and  Provincial 

Recent  military  leave  regulations  for  prevailing  rate  employees  and 
Government  ships’  officers  provide  for  reinstatement  in  employment 


Most  notable  of  recent  regulations  are 
the  following; — 

Under  new  Dominion  regulations,  prevail¬ 
ing  rate  employees  and  Government  ships’ 
officers  who  have  enlisted  in  the  armed 
forces  after  July  5,  1950,  and  who  servm 
for  three  years  or  less  are  entitled  to  rein¬ 
statement  in  employment  upon  discharge. 

In  Quebec,  a  blanket  increase  of  10  per 
cent  in  the  minimum  rates  fixed  by  General 
Order  4,  covering  most  unorganized  workers 
in  the  Province,  has  been  put  into  effect. 

Barbering  has  been  declared  a  designated 
trade  under  the  British  Columbia  Appren¬ 
ticeship  Act. 

DOMINION 
Canada  Shipping  Act 

Amendments  were  made  to  the  pilotage 
by-laws  of  the  Quebec  District  by  an 
Order  in  Council  (P.C.  5171)  of  October  3, 
gazetted  October  24.  As  before,  all  steam¬ 
ships  of  1,500  tons  net  tonnage  and  over, 
other  than  passenger  steamships  employed 
in  voyages  on  the  St.  Lawrence  or  Saguenay 
Rivers  which  do  not  extend  below  the 
eastern  limits  of  the  Quebec  District,  are 
required  to  pay  pilotage  dues.  The  amend¬ 
ment  provides  that  ships  of  from  1,500  to 
2,500  tons  regularly  employed  in  voyages 
within  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
River  St.  Lawrence  below  Montreal  which 
do  not  engage  the  services  of  a  pilot  need 
only  pay  pilotage  dues  at  half  the  pre¬ 
scribed  rates. 


A  further  amendment  exempts  altogether 
from  the  payment  of  pilotage  dues  steam¬ 
ships  not  exceeding  2,500  tons  gross  tonnage 
which  are  registered  in  any  British  country, 
and  which  are  engaged  in  voyages  between 
Ontario  and  Quebec  or  between  ports  in 
Quebec  and  ports  in  the  United  States 
situated  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River  or  on 
the  Great  Lakes. 

Prevailing  Rate  Employees 

The  Prevailing  Rate  Employees  General 
Regulations — P.C.  6190,  December  6,  1949— 
(L.G.,  1950,  p.  224)  were  amended  to  allow 
new  employees  who  have  worked  overtime 
during  their  first  week  of  employment  to 
be  paid  at  overtime  rates.  The  amend¬ 
ments,  effective  from  July  1,  1951,  were 
approved  by  P.C.  5299  on  October  3  and 
gazetted  October  24. 

The  general  provision  for  the  payment  of 
o^'crtime  work  to  prevailing  rate  employees 
is  that  no  employee  ma}'  be  paid  at  the 
overtime  rate  of  one  and  one-half  times 
the  normal  rate  unless  he  has  already 
worked  at  least  48  hours  during  the  week 
at  his  normal  rate  of  pay.  By  a  new 
section,  10  (2),  an  employee  who  begins 
work  after  the  first  day  of  the  work  week 
may  be  considered,  for  the  purpose  of 
calculating  his  overtime  during  his  first 
week  of  employment,  to  have  worked  the 
normal  number  of  hours  on  the  days  of 
that  week  on  which  he  was  not  yet 
employed. 
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Military  Leave  Regulations 

Military  leave  regulations  for  Prevailing 
Rate  Employees  and  Government  Ships’ 
Officers,  established  by  P.C.  5740  of  October 
23,  gazetted  November  14,  provide  for  the 
reinstatement  in  employment  of  employees 
who,  after  July  5,  1950,  enlist  in  the  Special 
Force  or  in  the  regular  forces  and  serve  for 
three  years  or  less. 

With  respect  to  these  two  classes,  the 
regulations  make  similar  provision  to  that 
made  by  the  1951  Veterans  Benefit  Act, 
which  applies  the  Reinstatement  in  Civil 
Employment  Act,  1946,  to  persons  enlisting 
in  the  armed  forces  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  Ivorean  War. 

A  Government  employee  in  either  category 
is  to  be  considered  as  on  leave  of  absence 
without  pay,  and  has  the  right  to  return 
to  his  position  or  to  an  equivalent  position 
in  the  public  service  after  his  discharge 
from  the  forces.  At  the  time  of  his  enlist¬ 
ment,  he  is  entitled  to  be  granted  and  paid 
for  any  unexpired  vacation  leave.  If,  after 
his  enlistment,  a  wage  or  salary  increase, 
which  is  effective  retroactively,  is  author¬ 
ized  for  his  occupational  classification,  the 
employee  is  to  be  paid  the  additional 
amount  due  to  him  for  work  done  during 
any  period  before  his  enlistment  to  which 
the  increased  rate  applies. 

Permanent  employees,  temporary  em¬ 
ployees  who  have  qualified  by  competitive 
examination,  temporary  employees  entitled 
to  veterans’  preference  and  employed  before 
January  1,  1948,  or  those  without  veterans’ 
preference  but  employed  before  January  1, 
1945,  are  eligible  for  these  benefits.  The 
regulations  do  not  apply,  however,  to  any 
employee  who  does  not  return  to  his  job 
within  six  months  of  his  discharge. 

PROVINCIAL 

British  Columbia  Apprenticeship  Act 

The  trade  of  barbering  has  been  added 
to  the  list  of  trades  to  which  the  Appren¬ 
ticeship  Act  applies  by  an  Order  in  Council 
of  November  9,  gazetted  November  15. 

British  Columbia  Hospital  Insurance  Act 

Amendments  to  the  regulations  under  this 
Act,  approved  October  23  and  gazetted 
November  1,  allow  a  seven-day  “period  of 
grace”  for  the  payment  of  hospital  insur¬ 
ance  premiums,  and  reduce  the  period 
during  which  persons  are  ineligible  for 
benefits  as  a  result  of  being  late  in  paying 
their  premiums. 

Payment  of  the  required  premium  may 
now  be  made  up  to  the  seventh  day  of 


the  hospital  insurance  period  to  which  the 
premium  is  applicable  without  any  subse¬ 
quent  loss  of  benefits.  Payment  during 
the  seven-day  period  of  grace  will  not, 
however,  entitle  the  person  to  benefit  for 
those  days  of  the  current  hospital  insurance 
period  before  the  date  of  payment. 

The  regulations  provide,  as  before,  that 
if  the  premium  is  not  paid  on  or  before 
the  due  date,  benefits  are  withheld  for  a 
stated  period.  This  period  has  now’  been 
reduced  from  a  month  to  14  days. 

Manitoba  Public  Health  Act 

The  sections  of  the  general  public  health 
regulations  dealing  with  disease  control 
have  been  repealed  and  replaced  by  new’ 
regulations  (42/51)  filed  November  7  and 
gazetted  November  17.  The  sections  of 
particular  interest  to  labour  are  unchanged 
and  are  summarized  below. 

The  Minister  of  Health  and  Public 
Welfare  is  authorized  to  order  periodic 
medical  examinations  for  employees  in  any 
industry  w’here  they  may  be  exposed  to 
some  unusual  industrial  hazard.  The  min¬ 
ister,  at  the  request  of  a  medical  officer  of 
health,  may  also  order  the  periodic  physical 
examination  of  persons  whose  occupation  is 
such  that  they  would  constitute  a  danger 
to  public  health  if  they  w’ere  infected  with 
any  communicable  disease. 

When  a  case  of  communicable  disease 
requiring  isolation  occurs  on  premises  con¬ 
nected  with  a  store  or  other  place  of 
business,  it  must  be  quarantined  until  the 
case  is  terminated  and  the  store  or  living 
quarters  have  been  disinfected  under  the 
supervision  of  the  local  medical  officer  of 
health.  However,  business  may  be  con¬ 
ducted  as  usual  provided  the  premises  in 
which  the  case  occurs  are  effectively  sealed 
from  the  store  and  the  employees  live  at 
another  address  during  the  quarantine 
period  and  do  not  come  into  contact  with 
the  patient,  attendant  or  any  article  from 
the  quarantined  premises. 

No  person  suffering  from  open  tuber¬ 
culosis  is  permitted  to  work  in  any  indus¬ 
try,  tobacco  factory  or  business  in  which 
food  or  tobacco  is  prepared  or  offered  for 
sale  and  no  person  in  charge  of  such  an 
industry  may  permit  or  authorize  any 
person  suffering  from  open  tuberculosis  to 
work  on  the  premises. 

Quebec  Minimum  Wage  Act 

The  Quebec  Minimum  Wage  Commission 
has  increased  by  10  per  cent  all  wage  rates 
set  by  Order  4,  1942,  w’hich  applies  gener¬ 
ally  to  unorganized  w’orkers  in  industrial 
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and  commercial  establishments.  The 
amendment  was  approved  by  O.C.  1195  on 
October  25  and  came  into  effect  on 
November  3.  The  last  general  increase  in 
minimum  wages  under  Order  4  was  made 
on  December  16,  1950  (L.G.,  Feb.,  1951, 
p.  247),  when  rates  were  raised  by  20  per 
cent. 


Saskatchewan  Hospitalization  Act 

The  list  of  hospital  services  for  which 
payment  may  be  made  under  the  Act 
during  the  calendar  year  1952  was  approved 
by  Order  in  Council  1965/51  on  October  26 
and  gazetted  November  3.  The  benefits  to 
be  provided  for  beneficiaries  both  in 


Saskatchewan  hospitals  and  in  hospitals 
outside  Saskatchewan  are  the  same  as  those 
in  effect  for  1951. 

The  services  for  which  payment  is  made 
include  pubhc  ward  accommodation,  oper¬ 
ating  and  caseroom  facilities,  surgical 
material.  X-ray  and  other  diagnostic  pro¬ 
cedures,  physiotherapy,  anaesthetic  agents, 
drugs,  and  certain  endocrine  and  vitamin 
preparations. 

The  maximum  benefit  which  may  be  paid 
outside  Saskatchewan  for  a  beneficiary  is 
an  average  of  $5  a  day  for  not  more  than 
60  days,  except  under  certain  circumstances. 
No  payment  may  be  made  for  a  patient  in 
a  mental  hospital,  sanatorium,  or  hospital 
providing  treatment  for  arthritic  and  rheu¬ 
matic  conditions. 


Gustave  Francq,  Labour  Pioneer,  Passes 


With  the  passing  of  Gustave  Francq  on 
January  2,  Canada  has  lost  a  leading  figure 
in  the  labour  field.  Mr.  Francq,  who  bad 
reached  the  age  of  81,  was  identified  with 
organized  labour  for  over  half  a  century. 

In  an  editorial  tribute.  The  Gazette  of 
Montreal  said:  “No  man,  certainly  no  man 
in  the  Quebec  scene,  has  contributed  more 
to  the  dignity  of  labour  than  did  Gustave 
Francq  during  a  long  and  fruitful  life  which 
ended  yesterday  after  a  span  of  81  years. 
He  had  been  identified  with  organized 
labour  for  more  than  60  years.  He  was 
active  during  some  of  the  most  turbulent 
periods  of  labour  history,  usually  in  a  key 
position  where  he  might  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  criticism  from  two  directions.  It 
does  not  seem  too  much  to  say  that  in  all 
that  time  and  through  all  of  that  turmoil 
he  never  lost  the  confidence  either  of  the 
workers  or  the  employers  .  .  . 

“ ‘Gus’  Francq  was  a  sound,  resolute, 
intelligent  and  honourable  man  who  gave 
unsparingly  of  himself  to  the  cause  to 
which  his  life  was  dedicated.  His  contribu¬ 
tions  were  great  and  his  loss  to  the 
community  is  a  real  one.” 

A  native  of  Belgium,  Mr.  Francq  came 
to  Canada  as  a  boy  in  1887  and  worked 
for  some  time  in  Quebec  City  as  a  typo¬ 
grapher.  In  the  following  year  he  joined 
the  International  Typographical  Union  as 
an  active  member.  His  career  as  a  labour 
leader  began  when  he  lost  his  job  because 
of  his  union  activity,  an  event  which 
occurred  many  times. 


Mr.  Francq  rose  to  prominence  in  the 
labour  movement  when  in  1909  he  was 
elected  as  an  officer  of  the  Montreal  Trades 
and  Labour  Council,  where  he  occupied 
successively  the  posts  of  president  and 
secretai'y.  As  such,  he  took  a  keen  interest 
in  municipal  affairs.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  commission  entiusted  with  the  drafting 
of  the  Charter  of  the  City  of  Montreal, 
and  subsequently  launched  a  campaign  in 
favour  of  the  adoption  of  a  borough  gov¬ 
ernment  in  that  city. 

In  his  capacity  of  chairman  of  the 
Quebec  executive  of  the  Trades  and  Labour 
Congress  of  Canada,  he  played  an  important 
part  in  the  shaping  of  labour  and  social 
legislation  in  Quebec.  He  worked  to  get 
wage  legislation  and  served  as  the  first 
chairman  of  the  Quebec  Minimum  Wage 
Commission. 

When  the  Quebec  Federation  of  Labour 
was  founded  in  1937,  Gustave  Francq  was 
elected  as  its  first  secretary,  which  office  he 
held  until  1941,  when  he  was  replaced  by 
his  grandson,  Marcel  Francq. 

Mr.  Francq  was  the  author  of  many 
works  on  labour  topics.  When  he  started 
his  own  printing  business  36  years  ago,  he 
launched  The  Labour  World,  one  of  the 
oldest  labour  publications  in  Canada. 

On  many  occasions  Mr.  Francq  repre¬ 
sented  Canadian  labour  abroad,  including 
conferences  of  the  International  Labour 
Organization. 
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Unemploymenl:  Insuraiii^ 


Decisions  of  the  Umpire  un  der 

the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 

Digests  of  two  selected  decisions  rendered  by  the  Umpire 


Decision  CU-B  750,  November  9, 1951 

Held:  (1)  Thai,  the  action  oj  the  contract 
miners  in  withdra  wing  from  worh  “en  masse” 
when  offered  new  terms  of  employment  did 
not  constitute  n  7'oluntary  separation,  but  a 
stoppage  oj  ivork  due  tn  a,  labour  dispute 
within  the  meanmg  oj  Section  39  oj  the  Act 
inasmuch  as  Ihrij  took  no  steps  to  finalize 
their  separation  but  kept  in  touch  with  the 
employer  through  a  negotiating  committee 
and  ivaited  for  a  satisfactory  settlement. 

(2)  That  the  fact  that  the  stoppage  oj 
loork  coincided  v'ith  the  beginning  oj  the 
dispute  was  immaterial  to  the  issue. 

(3)  That  the  statutory  authorities  under 
the  Act  are  not  concerned  with  the  merit 
oj  a  labour  dispute,  even  if  there  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  that  a  statute  has  been  or  is  likely  to 
be  violated. 

Material  Facts  of  Case. — The  claimant 
was  employed  in  a  coal  mine  as  a  contract 
miner  from  1949  to  February  5,  1951,  when 
he  was  put  on  short-time  work.  On  February 
9,  1951,  he  filed  a  short-time  claim,  which 
was  allowed. 

In  April,  1951,  two  stoppages  of  work 
took  place  at  the  mine  within  three  weeks 
of  each  other;  each  time  the  claimant  lost 
his  employment.  (The  circumstances  which 
brought  about  those  stoppages  are  described 
in  the  Umpire’s  conclusions.)  As  the  insur¬ 
ance  officer  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  said 
stoppages  of  work  were  due  to  a  labour 
dispute,  he  disqualified  the  claimant  under 
Section  39  of  the  Act. 

The  claimant  appealed  to  a  court  of 
referees,  which  unanimously  upheld  the 
decision  of  the  insurance  officer. 

The  union  of  which  the  claimant  is  a 
member  appealed  to  the  Umpire  on  the 
ground  that  there  had  been  no  labour 
dispute  at  the  mine. 

A  hearing  before  the  Umpire  was  attended 
by  representatives  of  the  union  and  the 
Commission. 

Conclusions. — It  is  not  disputed  that  the 
claimant  lost  his  employment  on  April  2 


and  April  23,  1951,  by  reason  of  a  stoppage 
of  work  at  the  mine  at  which  he  was 
employed. 

The  question  I  am  asked  to  decide  is 
whether  those  twm  stoppages  of  work  were 
due  to  a  labour  dispute. 

According  to  the  facts  and  submissions, 
a  delegation  from  the  union  went  to  see 
the  manager  of  the  mine  on  April  2  in 
order  to  find  out  why  the  contract  miners 
had  been  paid  at  a  datal  rate  of  $8.02  per 
shift  for  the  week  ending  March  30,  instead 
of  on  a  tonnage  basis  as  provided  for  in 
the  contract.  The  manager  refused  to 
discuss  the  matter  with  the  delegation  and 
thie  men  did  not  work  that  day  pending 
clarification  of  the  situation.  On  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  April  3,  the  manager  refused  to 
let  the  contract  miners  go  down  into  the 
mine.  On  April  18,  and  after  negotiations 
bad  taken  place  between  a  union  repre¬ 
sentative  and  the  company,  the  miners 
agreed  to  go  back  to  work  but  at  a  datal 
rate  of  $8.90  instead  of  $8.02. 

The  men  worked  three  days.  Then,  on 
April  23,  they  were  called  to  the  office  and 
were  told  they  would  have  to  stay  in  the 
mine  until  they  cleaned  up  the  wall  regard¬ 
less  of  the  time  it  took.  The  men  refused, 
contending  that  the  contract  called  for  an 
8-hour  day  subject  to  emergency  and  there 
was  no  emergency  in  this  instance. 

On  this  evidence  it  is  clear  that  there 
was  a  dispute  between  the  management  and 
the  emplojmes  and  it  is  equally  clear  that 
that  dispute  first  concerned  the  question  of 
wages  and  later  the  hours  of  work.  As 
the  dispute  was  connected  with  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  employment,  it  was  a  labour 
dispute  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 

That  the  stoppage  of  work  coincided  with 
the  beginning  of  the  dispute  is  immaterial 
to  the  issue.  Although  a  labour  dispute  is 
usually  preceded  by  negotiations,  it  does 
not  mean  that  the  absence  of  negotiations 
before  a  stoppage  of  work  is  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  said  stoppage  is  not  due 
to  a  labour  dispute. 
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It  was  argued  before  me  on  behalf  of 
the  union  that  there  was  a  breach  of  con¬ 
tract  on  the  part  of  the  employer  and  that 
the  proposed  conditions  of  work  were 
unsuitable  as  well  as  contrary  to  The  Coal 
Mines  Regulation  Act  of  the  Province  of 
Nova  Scotia. 

It  has  been  stated  in  many  previous 
decisions  of  the  Umpire  that  the  statutory 
authorities  under  the  Unemplo3unent  Insur¬ 
ance  Act  are  not  concerned  with  the  merit 
of  a  labour  dispute.  I  would  add  that  the 
question  of  whether  a  statute  has  been  or¬ 
is  likely  to  be  violated  is  often  a  matter  of 
opinion,  and  I  do  not  feel  that  it  is  within 
the  province  of  the  statutory  authorities 
under  the  Act  to  determine  such  a  question. 

It  has  also  been  contended  that  this  case 
im'olved  a  voluntary  separation  “en  masse”. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  Chief  Claims 
Officer,  a  voluntarj^  separation  has  as  its 
objective  a  final  severance  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  employer  and  the 
emploj'ees  and  as  a  residt  the  emplo5^er 
fills  the  vacancy'  and  the  emplo^’ee  seeks 
emploj-ment  elsewhere. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  a  stoppage  of  work 
due  to  a  labour  dispute,  there  is  no  final 
separation  contemplated.  The  employee 
keeps  in  contact  with  the  employer  either 
personally  or  through  a  committee  or  his 
union  representative  and  his  intentions  are 
to  return  to  his  employer  as  soon  as  the 
differences  are  adjusted. 

In  the  present  case  the  miners  by  con¬ 
certed  action  withdrew  from  work.  They 
took  no  steps  to  finalize  their  separation 
but  rather  waited  until  matters  could  be 
arranged;  they  were  at  all  times  prepared 
to  go  back  to  work  provided  the  dispute 
could  be  settled  satisfactorilju 

Under  the  circumstances  the  appeal  is 
dismissed. 

Decision  CU-B  761,  November  9, 1951 

Held:  (1)  That  n  hratticeman  was  not 
directly  interested  in  a  labour  dispute 
which  related  only  to  the  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  employment  of  the  contract  miners 
at  the  mine  at  which  he  was  employed, 
altJLOugh  it  meant  loss  of  work  for  him  and 
his  hours  of  work  or  his  wages  could  he 
brought  under  review  in  the  light  of  the 
settlement  reached. 

(2)  That  the  fact  that  the  claimant  was 
a  member  of  the  union,  the  officials  of  which 
were  bargaining  on  behalf  of  the  contract 
miners  was  not  in  itself  conclusive  evidence 
of  his  participation  in  the  dispute  ^vithin 
the  meaning  of  Section  39  (2)  of  the  Act. 

(3)  That  the  mere  fact  that  the  claimant 
was  engaged  in  a  type,  of  work  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  which  was  dependent  on  the 


performance  of  another  type  of  work  by 
other  employees,  did  not  make  him  a 
member  of  the  same  grade  or  class  as  those, 
other  employees. 

Material  Facts  of  Case. — The  claimant 
had  been  employed  as  a  brattioeman  in  a 
coal  mine  since  1936  when,  on  October  23, 
1950,  the  contract  miners,  numbering  about 
90  out  of  a  working  force  of  approximately 
350,  refused  to  work  because  the  company 
liad  rejected  the  union’s  demand  that  they 
be  provided  with  car  pushers.  Other 
employees  on  the  shift,  including  the 
claimant,  were  then  told  by  the  company 
to  go  home  as  there  was  no  work  for  them; 
later  on  that  day  the  claimant  filed  a  claim 
for  benefit. 

On  October  29,  the  union  held  a  meeting 
at  which  it  was  decided  that  a  general  strike 
of  all  the  mine  workers  would  be  called  the 
next  day.  The  general  strike  did  take  place 
on  October  30  and  it  terminated  the  follow¬ 
ing  day. 

The  insurance  officer  disqualified  the 
claimant  from  October  23,  1950,  to  October 
31,  1950,  under  the  provisions  of  Section  39 
of  the  Act.  The  claimant  appealed  to  a 
court  of  referees  which  unanimously  upheld 
the  insurance  officer’s  decision. 

The  union  appealed  to  the  Umpire, 
stating  ill  part  as  follows;— 

We  do  not  feel  that  these  workmen 
should  be  disqualified  from  the  receipt  of 
Unemployment  Insurance  for  the  days  in 
question.  There  tvas  no  labour  dispute  at 
the  time,  for  the  period  October  23,  to 
October  28,  1950,  these  workmen  were  out 
of  work,  because  the  company  sent  them 
home  as  there  was  no  work  available  at 
the  mine. 

On  October  29,  1950,  the  members  of 
the  ^Miners’  Union  had  a  meeting  regarding 
the  condition  then  existing  in  the  mine, 
and  it  was  then  agreed  that  if  the  com¬ 
pany  refused  to  put  the  car-pushers  on, 
the  miners  would  go  out  on  strike,  and 
therefore  the  company  was  contacted,  and 
the  company  refused  to  engage  car-pushers 
so  a  strike  followed,  this  labour  dispute 
commenced  on  Monday,  October  30,  1950. 

Representatives  of  the  Commission  and 
of  the  union  appealed  before  the  Umpire 
and  made  representations. 

Conclusions. — It  is  admitted  that  the 
claimant,  who  is  a  bratticeman,  lost  his 
employment  by  reason  of  a  stoppage  of 
work  due  to  a  labour  dispute,  when  the 
contract  miners  refused  to  work  on  October 
23,  1950.  It  is  also  admitted  that  following 
a  general  meeting  of  the  union  on  Sunday 
October  29,  1950,  the  claimant  as  well  as 
all  the  other  mine  workers  engaged  in  a 
strike  against  the  company. 
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The  question  to  decide  is  whether  the 
claimant  was  entitled  to  relief  from  the 
disqualification  imposed  by  virtue  of  sub¬ 
section  (1)  of  Section  39  of  the  Act  for  the 
period  from  October  23  to  October  28,  1950. 

In  order  to  be  relieved  from  such 
disqualification  the  claimant  had  to  prove 
that  he  was  not; — 

(1)  directly  interested,  or 

(2)  participating  in,  or 

(3)  financing  the  labour  dispute  which 
caused  the  stoppage  of  work  and  that 
he  did  not  belong  to  a  grade  or  class 
of  workers  any  of  whom  were; 

(4)  directly  interested,  or 

(5)  participating  in,  or 

(6)  financing  the  dispute. 

I  am  satisfied  from  the  evidence  before 
me  that  the  claimant  was  not  directly 
interested  in  the  dispute,  as  it  related  only 
to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  employment 
of  the  contract  miners.  He  was  interested 
to  the  extent  that  it  meant  loss  of  work 
for  him  and  his  hours  of  wmrk  or  his  wages 
could  be  brought  under  review  in  the  fight 
of  the  settlement  reached;  but  this  is  not 
the  kind  of  interest  envisaged  by  Section 
39  (2). 

Did  he  participate  in  the  dispute  prior 
to  October  29? 

The  evidence  does  not  indicate  that  the 
claimant,  during  the  period  from  October  23 
to  October  28,  made  any  positive  or  nega¬ 
tive  act  of  participation  in  the  dispute. 

It  has  been  contended,  however,  that 
union  membership  was,  in  this  case,  by 
virtue  of  the  theory  of  agency  indicative 
of  participation. 

In  many  previous  decisions  of  the  Umpire 
it  has  been  held  that  union  membership  is 
not  in  itself  a  conclusive  indication  of 
participation  within  the  meaning  of  Section 
39  (2).  Union  membership,  however,  might 
be  evidence  of  participation  and  the  weight 
to  be  attached  to  such  evidence  varies 
according  to  the  other  circumstances  or 
factors  present.  As  to  the  theory  of  agency 
it  must  go  beyond  the  realm  of  the  mere 
fact  of  union  membership  and  because  an 
individual  joins  a  union  it  does  not  mean 
that  he  gives,  vpso  facto,  a  general  mandate 
to  its  officials  to  act  on  his  behalf  in  all 
matters. 

In  this  case,  the  dispute  concerned  the 
interest  of  only  a  portion  of  the  member¬ 
ship  and  the  officials  of  the  union  were 
prosecuting  the  dispute  on  behalf  of  that 
portion  only. 

I_  have  perused  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  which 


applies  to  District  . . . . ,  and  nowhere  can  I 
find  therein  enlightenment  as  to  what  is  the 
agreement  of  the  members  on  matters 
pertaining  to  labour  disputes  and  whether 
they  have  to  be  submitted  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  members  wTose  interests 
are  not  directly  involved.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  seems  significant  that  it  was  only 
after  the  merit  of  the  contract  miners’ 
action  was  submitted  to  a  meeting  of  the 
membership  of  the  union’s  local  that  a 
general  strike  was  declared;  thus  the  infer¬ 
ence  is  to  be  drawn  that  the  officials  felt 
they  had  no  advance  authorization  to  act 
for  the  whole  membership  thereof. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  consider  that 
to  hold  that  the  claimant  was  a  participant 
in  the  dispute  would  be  to  make  union 
membership  alone  conclusive  evidence  of 
participation  which  would  be  contrary  to 
the  intent  of  the  Act  as  well  as  tO'  the 
already  established  jurisprudence. 

The  question  of  financing  within  the 
meaning  of  Section  39  (2)  has  not  been 
raised  in  this  case  and  there  is  no  indica¬ 
tion  on  file  that  the  claimant  either  on  his 
own  or  through  his  union  “financed”  the 
dispute. 

It  has  been  contended  by  the  Chief 
Claims  Officer  of  the  Commission,  however, 
that  the  claimant’s  functions  at  the  mine 
as  well  as  those  of  all  the  other  mine 
workers  could  be  assimilated  to  a  part  of 
a  “production  line”  which  is  inter-dependent 
and  which  requires  all  of  its  sub-divisions 
to  function  in  order  that  it  might  work 
effectively;  that  mine  employees,  like  the 
workers  on  any  production  line,  constitute 
one  grade  or  class  and  that  therefore  the 
claimant  belonged  to  a  grade  or  class  of 
workers  some  of  whom  are  directly  inter¬ 
ested  or  participating  in  the  dispute. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Commission’s  repre¬ 
sentative,  “the  division  and  sub-division  of 
production  line  workers  can  only  lead  to 
a  situation  where  whole  factories  may  be 
tied  up  by  a  break  in  the'  production  chain 
authorized  and  backed  by  the  union  which 
controls  the  entire  line”. 

^  The  Act  does  not  give  any  clear  indica¬ 
tion  iof  the  meaning  and  application  of  the 
terms  “grade”  or  “class”,  and  I  would 
seriously  hesitate  before  considering  to 
extend  them  to  a  whole  group  of  workers 
forming  an  assembly  line,  when  only  a 
portion  of  those  workers  is  directly  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  dispute. 

If  we  were  to  accept  the  Chief  Claims 
Officer’s  contention,  it  would  set  up  a  rule 
that  the  nature  of  the  employing  establish¬ 
ment  determines  the  class  of  workers 
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emploj'ed  there.  In  other  words,  when  any 
kind  of  a  labour  dispute  arises  at  an  estab¬ 
lishment  engaged  in  mass  production,  the 
employees  at  such  plant  would  be  precluded 
b}’  the  rule  from  ever  showing  that  they 
are  not  in  the  same  grade  or  class  as  an5' 
of  the  other  workers  who  may  be  partici¬ 
pating  in,  financing,  or  directly  interested 
in  the  dispute. 

There  are  innumerable  ways  of  grading 
or  classifying  workers  and  the  basis  upon 
which  the  extension  of  the  terms  “grade” 
or  “class”  must  be  fixed  relates  not  only 
to  the  nature  of  the  occupation  but  also  to 
the  nature  of  the  issue  in  dispute. 

In  my  opinion,  no  hard  and  fast  rule 
must  be  laid  down.  Each  case  must  be 
studied  on  its  own  merit,  keeping  in  mind 
that  these  terms  should  be  construed  to 
prevent  the  payment  of  benefit  from  oper¬ 
ating  as  a  subsidy  of  any  labour  dispute 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  permit  the  pay¬ 


ment  of  benefit  to  those  workers  who  have 
no  interest  or  concern  in  the  dispute. 

I  readily  emiorse  the  following  remarks 
made  by  the  British  Umpire  in  decision 
BU-608  wherein  he  discusses  the  terms 
“grade”  or  “class”:  “It  seems  to  me  that 
the  intention  of  the  Act  is  to  exclude  from 
benefit,  in  addition  to  the  workers  who  are 
directly  interested,  those  who  are  indirectfy 
interested  by  reason  of  the  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  their  employment  being  the  same 
as  the  persons  who  are  directly  interested”. 

In  the  present  case  the  evidence  does 
not  indicate  that  the  claimant’s  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment  were  the  same 
as  the  contract  miners’,  nor  does  it  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  underlying  purpose  of  the 
contract  miners’  strike  was  to  strengthen 
the  entire  group  or  class  of  emploj'ees  at 
the  mine  in  their  bargaining  effort. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  appeal  is 
allowed. 


Monthly  Report  on  Operation  of 

the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 

Statistics  for  October,  1951*  show  considerable  increase  in  cases  of 
recorded  unemployment  over  previous  month  and  same  month  last  year 


In  October,  the  number  of  cases  of 
recorded  unemployment  across  Canada,  in¬ 
creased  considerabfy  compared  with  the 
previous  month  and  with  October  of  1950. 

The  monthly  report  on  the  operations  of 
the  Unemplo3mient  Insurance  Act  issued  by 
the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  shows 
that  during  October,  initial  and  renewal 
claims  totalled  82,902,  as  compared  with 
62,456  in  September  and  62,243  in  October, 
1950.  The  most  marked  increase  in  claims 
took  place  in  the  provinces  of  Quebec  and 
Ontario,  where  the  adoption  of  shorUtime 
wo'rking  schedules  or  the  occurrence  of 
temporary  lay-offs  continued  in  the  textile 
and  automobile  industries. 

A  total  of  128,373  persons  had  unemploy¬ 
ment  registers  in  the  live  file  on  October  31. 
Of  these,  about  25,000  were  short-time 
claimants  in  the  provinces  of  Quebec  and 
Ontario. 

Initial  and  renewal  claims  adjudicated 
during  October  totalled  77,358,  of  which 

*See  Tables  E-1— E-6  at  end  of  book. 


61,172  were  entitled  to  benefit,  and  16,186 
w'ere  not.  Claims  disallowed  numbered 
6,653,  while  12.482  disqualifications  were 
imposed  (including  2,949  disqualifications  on 
revised  claims).  Among  the  chief  reasons 
for  disciualificati on  were:  “voluntarily  left 
emplo3unent  without  just  cause”  3,880  cases; 
“not  unemployed”  3,499  cases;  “not  capable 
of”  and  “not  available  for  work”  1,044  cases. 

A  total  of  46,102  claimants  began  receiv¬ 
ing  benefit  on  either  initial  or  renewal 
claims  during  the  month,  compared  with 
38,181  in  September  and  33,772  in  October, 
1950.  Reflecting  the  situation  in  Ontario 
mentioned  above,  the  number  commencing 
the  receipt  of  benefit  in  this  province  in¬ 
creased  from  8,487  in  October,  1950,  to 
18,390  this  month. 

Benefit  payments  for  October  amounted 
to  83,901,854  in  respect  of  1,567,172  com- 
pen.sated  days,  compared  with  $3,456,965  in 
respect  of  1,378,344  days  in  September.  In 
October,  1950,  $3,570,904  -was  paid  in  com¬ 
pensation  for  1,540,670  unemplo3"od  days. 
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During  the  Aveek  October  27-November  2, 
72,267  beneficiaries  received  $955,883  as  com¬ 
pensation)  for  384,654  unemployed  days, 
compared  with  64,256  beneficiaries,  $845,822 
and  338,556  daj's  for  the  week  September  29- 
October  5.  Benefit  payments  for  the  week 
October  2S-November  3  amounting  to 
$858,376  Avere  made  to  65,682  persons  in 
respect  of  369,286  days. 

The  average  daily  rate  of  benefit  for 
the  Aveek  October  27-November  2  was 
$2.49,  compared  with  $2.50  for  the  week 
September  29-October  5,  and  $2.32  for  the 
Aveek  October  2S-November  3,  1950. 


Insurance  Registrations 

Reports  received  from  local  offices  of 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Commission 
shoAved  that  during  October,  1951,  insurance 
books  were  issued  to  4,061,164  employees 
Avho  had  made  contributions  to  the  Unem¬ 
ployment  Insurance  Fund  at  one  time  or 
another  since  April  1,  1951.  This  was  an 
increase  of  99,282  during  the  month. 

As  at  October  31,  1951,  employers  regis¬ 
tered  totalled  243,935 — an  increase  of  98 
since  the  end  of  September. 


CANADIAN  OCCUPATIONS 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  PAMPHLETS 
ON  TRADES 


Noav  being  prepared: 


•  Careers  in  Natural  Science  and 

Engineering 

•  Carpenters 

•  Bricklayers  and  Stone  Masons 

•  Plasterers 

•  Painters 

•  Plumbers 


•  Machinists  and  Machine  Operator 

•  Sheet  Metal  Workers 

•  The  Printing  Trades 

•  Automobile  Mechanic  and  Repair  Man 

•  Pipe  Fitters  and  Steam  Fitters 

•  Electricians 

•  Optometrists 


A  Series  of  Publications  on  the  Different  Occupations  in  Canada: 

Pamphlets  on  Mining,  Bakery  and  Foundry  Occupations,  Electronics 
and  Non-professional  Hospital  Work, 

These  pamphlets,  prepared  by  the  Economics  and  Research  Branch  of 
the  Department  of  Labour  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  vocational 
guidance  of  young  Canadians,  are  distributed  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

Apply  to  the  Circulation  Manager,  Department  of  Labour,  Confederation  Bldo 

Ottawa 
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Employment 


Conditions 



A? 


l^ovemiier  IIISI 

The  usual  seasonal  decline  in  agricidtural  and  construction 
employment  was  in  progress  during  November  in  most  parts  of 
the  country  but  logging  operations  in  both  Eastern  and  Western 
Canada  ivere  maintained  at  an  unusually  high  level.  Continued 
high  activity  was  characteristic  of  base  metal  mines.  In  manu¬ 
facturing,  there  was  increasing  employment  and  production  in 
the  producers  goods  industries  during  the  month,  but  consumer 
goods  industries  ivere  subject  to  lay-offs  and  short  work-weeks. 


In  manufacturing  industries,  continuing 
expansion  during  November  in  the  heavy 
industry  and  defence  sectors  was  offset  by 
reduced  production  in  consumer  goods 
industries.  Labour  requirements  were  gem 
erally  not  hea\-y  during  November  but 
employers  were  prepared  to  engage  skilled 
tradesmen.  Some  industries  were  finishing 
off  their  season’s  activities  and  releasing 
workers. 

Processing  of  fruits  and  vegetables  was 
mainN  completed;  sawmills  in  the  east 
were  closing  down  for  the  year.  The 
shingle  industry  in  British  Columbia  was 
reportedly  operating  at  about  35  per  cent 
of  capacity,  as  reduced  seasonal  demand 
from  builders  further  depressed  conditions 
in  the  industry. 

A  heavy  program  of  factory  construction 
was  underway,  particularly  in  the  chemical, 
aircraft  and  parts,  and  primary  iron  and 
steel  industries.  Plant  completions  in  1951 
created  an  estimated  15,000  new  jobs  and 
the  heavy  carryover  of  industrial  construc¬ 
tion  into  1952  will  result  in  employment 
recjuirements  of  at  least  10,000  additional 
workers.  On  the  other  hand,  nearly  30,000 
factory  workers  were  on  a  short  work  week 
in  November  and  some  7,500  had  been  laid 
off  indefinitely  from  the  automobile  indus¬ 
try  and  about  3,700  from  household  appli¬ 
ance  plants  in  the  period  from  May  to 
November. 

Logging  operations  were  at  the  peak 
period  of  activity  during  November,  with 
the  largest  labour  force  in  the  history  of 
the  industry  employed.  In  British 
Columbia,  woods  work  continued  active  as 
the  industry  was  striving  to  make  up  for 
the  summer-long  closure  because  of  drought 
conditions.  The  supply  of  unskilled  labour 
in  the  province  was  adequate  but  there 
were  a  few  openings  for  top-skill  men. 
Weather  conditions  were  favourable  during 
most  of  the  month,  although  high  level 


^  An  analysis  of  the  current  employment 
situation  prepared  by  the  Economics  and 
Research  Branch  of  the  Department  of 
Labour  on  the  basis  of  reports  from 
the  National  Employment  Service,  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  and  other 
official  information. 


closures  were  beginning.  Men  laid  off  from 
this  work  were  quickly  absorbed  in  lower- 
level  operations.  The  provincial  tree 
planting  program,  which  had  employed 
several  hundred  men,  was  completed  during 
the  month. 

In  eastern  Canada,  logging  camps  were 
generally  adequately  staffed  by  the  end  of 
November  and  the  condition  of  extreme 
labour  shortage  which  had  existed  since 
early  summer  was  eased.  Hirings  were 
heavy  during  November  and  employment 
in  the  industry  increased  by  an  estimated 
10  to  15  per  cent.  At  thp  end  of  the 
month,  vacancies  existing  were  for  experi¬ 
enced  cutters  only,  in  most  cases. 

Construction  work  was  drawing  to  a  close 
during  the  month,  with  road  and  railway 
construction  workers  being  laid  off  first. 
There  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
construction  workers  registering  for  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  benefits  during  Novem¬ 
ber.  The  total  number  of  applications 
registered  with  the  National  Employment 
Service  in  construction  occupations  in¬ 
creased  from  13,600  to  25,400  during  the 
month.  About  35  per  cent  of  these  were 
classified  as  unskilled  construction  workers 
and  the  remaining  skilled  trades  included 
large  groups  of  carpenters  (8,800),  painters 
(3,900),  and  plumbers  and  steamfitters 
(1,100). 

There  was  an  upward  trend  in  workers 
seeking  employment  in  retail  trade  during 
November,  especially  rvomen  looking  for 
casual  work.  Hirings  were  not  as  heavy 
as  last  year  and  some  stores  did  not  hire 
Christmas  staff  until  the  second  week  of 
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December.  November  was  a  disappointing 
month  for  many  retailers,  who  reported 
careful  buying  and  slow  movement  of  con¬ 
sumer  durable  goods  in  particular.  These 
conditions  were  reflected  in  a  slow  labour 
market.  Applicants  for  sales  employment 
with  the  National  Employment  Service  in¬ 
creased  from  8,600  to  9,500  during  the 
month.  About  75  per  cent  of  these  appli¬ 
cations  were  from  females. 

Regional  Analysis 

In  the  Atlantic  region,  the  employment 
picture  during  November  was  one  of  in¬ 
creasing  job  applications,  reflecting  the 
seasonal  slackening  in  agriculture,  construc¬ 
tion  and  some  manufacturing.  The  gradual 
release  of  workers,  beginning  in  October, 
gained  momentum  with  the  advent  of 
winter.  The  level  of  employment,  although 
reduced  from  the  previous  month,  was 
higher  than  at  the  same  period  last  year 
and  the  outlook  for  the  .winter  is  one  of 
optimism.  Good  prices  for  puipwood  are 
encouraging  self-employment  for  agricul¬ 
tural  workers  supplementing  their  farm 
income.  The  end  of  the  potato  haiwest, 
the  chief  cash  crop  in  Prince  Edward  Island, 
released  workers  for  woodswork  in  Anticosti 
island  and  New  Brunswick. 

With  the  opening  of  winter  port  activity 
along  the  eastern  seaboard,  seasonal  unem¬ 
ployment  was  kept  from  reaching  any 
serious  proportion.  Water  and  rail  trans¬ 
portation  were  opening  up,  and  the  demand 
for  seamen  and  longshoremen  continued 
through  the  month. 

Construction  activity,  although  holding 
up  well  and  with  bright  prospects  for  the 
winter  in  many  areas,  showed  signs  of 
tapering  off  as  road  and  highway  construc¬ 
tion  and  some  building  projects  became 
completed.  A  gradual  release  of  construc¬ 
tion  labour  and  carpenters,  beginning  in 
October,  increased  in  tempo  during  Novem¬ 
ber,  contributing  to  the  growing  labour 
surplus. 

Extensive  puipwood  and  lumber  cutting 
continued  but  the  demand  for  woods 
workers  slackened  as  camps  became  fully 
staffed.  The  market  for  pit  props  con¬ 
tinued  to  improve  and  activity  in  lumber 
and  pulp  cutting  compared  favourably  with 
last  year.  Milling  employment  will  create 
jobs  to  absorb  some  of  the  surplus  labour 
pool  when  saw-mills  open  up  after  the 
freeze-up. 

Fishing  and  fish  processing  plants  through¬ 
out  the  region  were  generally  stable,  some 
areas  showing  improvement  over  the 
previous  month.  Food  plants,  however, 
were  less  active,  as  indicated  by  increased 


registrations  of  food  processing  workers 
with  the  National  Employment  Service.  In 
the  Halifax  area,  fish  catches  were  average; 
whereas  along  the  Nova  Scotia  south  shore, 
the  fish  run  was  small.  Lobster,  however, 
the  most  important  fishery  in  the  Yarmouth 
area,  will  boost  emplo3rment  and  income  as 
the  season  gets  under  way  in  December. 
While  the  end  of  deep  sea  fishing  brought 
about  lay-offs  in  several  localities,  a  heavy 
run  of  small  fish  kept  processing  plants 
along  the  Fundy  shore  of  New  Brunswick 
working  full  time. 

Base  metal  mines  in  Newfoundland  and 
all  mines  in  the  Cape  Breton  area  and  on 
the  mainland  of  Nova  Scotia  continued  to 
operate  steadily.  Coal  production  in  Minto 
is  the  highest  in  the  history  of  the  area 
and  there  appears  little  likehhood  that  the 
shortage  of  hand-pick  coal  miners  will 
disappear. 

A  heavy  volume  of  production  and 
sustained  employment  appears  likel.y  to  be 
maintained  this  winter  in  the  primary  iron 
and  steel  industry.  Material  shortages 
continued  to  delay  shipbuilding  but  have 
not  had  any  adverse  effects  on  the  employ¬ 
ment  level.  Extensive  ship  repair  work  at 
Saint  John,  Liverpool  and  Halifax  will 
assist  in  minimizing  unemployment  for  the 
winter.  Most  manufacturing  plants  in  the 
region  were  operating  at  peak  capacity, 
although  heating  equipment  and  agricul¬ 
tural  implements  experienced  the  usual 
seasonal  slackening.  The  only  shortage  of 
labour  in  the  region  was  among  certain 
skilled  trades  in  the  Halifax  area. 

The  month  of  November  saw  an  accel¬ 
eration  of  the  seasonal  release  of  workers 
from  agriculture,  fishing,  railway  mainten¬ 
ance,  shipbuilding,  quarrying,  construction 
and  some  phases  of  manufacturing  in  the 
Quebec  region.  By  the  end  of  the  month 
there  were  over  13,000  more  active  job 
applications  filed  with  offices  of  the  National 
Employment  Service  in  the  region  than  at 
the  beginning,  a  rise  that  took  the  current 
level  slightly  higher  than  was  last  year’s 
at  the  same  time.  Seasonal  lay-offs  were 
augmented  by  further  staff  cut-backs  in 
consumer  goods  manufacturing — primarily 
in  textile  products,  clothing,  leather  prod¬ 
ucts,  rubber  products,  and  furniture  and 
appliances — and  shortened  work  weeks 
became  still  more  common  in  the  textile 
and  leather  industries  during  the  period. 
The  full  impact  of  these  adverse  tendencies 
is  obscured  in  the  statistical  picture  by 
continuing  hirings  for  aircraft  production, 
the  winter  tourist  season  and  woods  work. 

The  most  prominent  feature  of  the 
November  labour  market  in  Quebec  was 
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the  sustained  demand  for  bush,  workers, 
despite  the  large  numbers  already  employed 
in  the  woods.  There  was  also,  however, 
a  continuing  demand  for  experienced 
miners,  both  in  the  metallic  mining  areas 
of  northwestern  Quebec  and  in  the  asbestos 
districts  of  the  Eastern  Townships;  while 
shortages  of  skilled  machinists,  toolmakers, 
die  setters  and  machine  shop  workers 
pemisted  in  heavy  industrial '  centres. 
Expanded  vocational  and  apprenticeship 
training  programs  may  be  needed  to  help 
meet  the  demand  for  these  skills. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  seasonal  staff 
cuts  in  meat  packing  and  dairy  products, 
and  to  the  unseasonally  low  levels  of 
activity  and  employment  in  textile  and 
leather  products,  reduced  consumer  demand 
for  cigarettes  brought  lay-offs  to  the 
tobacco  products  industiy  in  Montreal  and 
Quebec  City.  At  the  same  time,  the  sea¬ 
sonal  pick-up  in  the  staff  requirements  of 
retail  trading  establishments  was  slower 
than  in  previous  years.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  aircraft  industry  continued  to 
expand  gradually;  wliile  the  booming  pulp 
and  paper  industry  set  new  production 
records  and  expansion  of  facilities  is 
planned,  including  a  mill  in  Quebec  City 
and  a  dormant  mill  in  the  Chicoutimi  area 
is  to  be  re-opened  shortly. 

During  November,  the  normal  slackening 
of  outside  work  in  Ontario  swelled  the 
volume  of  full-  and  part-time  unemploy¬ 
ment  that  has  been  caused  by  the  decline 
in  consumer  goods  manufacturing.  In  these 
industries  the  combination  of  high  inven¬ 
tories  and  reduced  demand,  aggravated  in 
some  lines  by  increased  imports,  resulted 
in  further  reductions  in  the  production  of 
automobile  parts,  textiles,  electric  apph- 
ances,  radios,  furnace's  and  hardware.  The 
resulting  lay-offs,  together  with  the  normal 
release  of  workers  from  seasonal  industries, 
caused  a  substantial  rise  in  the  number  of 
job  applications  registered  with  the  National 
Employment  Service.  By  December  1,  the 
total,  at  72.900,  was  57  per  cent  greater 
than  at  December  1,  1950.  Geographically, 
the  impact  of  these  developments  was 
greatest  in  the  areas  in  which  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  textiles  and  consumer  durables 
predominates,  notably  Wind.5or,  Oshawa, 
Kitchener,  London,  Cornwall  and  Galt.  In 
other  areas  the  steadily  increasing  produc¬ 
tion  on  government  contracts,  industrial 
development  or  construction  for  the  armed 
forces  were  important  factors  in  offsetting 
the  usual  increase  in  unemployment.  The 
following  table  summarizes  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  labour  market  areas 
in  Ontario; — 


Number  of  Areas 


Dec.  1 

Nov.  1 

Substantial  labour  surplus. .  nil 

nil 

Moderate  labour  surplus..  5 

2 

Slight  labour  surplus .  27 

19 

Balanced  labour  market. .. .  29 

40 

During  the  month  moderate  surpluses  of 
workers  developed  in  three  additional 
areas;  eight  njore  areas  had  slight  labour 
surpluses.  In  slightly  less  than  half  the 
number  of  labour  market  areas  the  supply 
and  demand  for  workers  was  in  approxi¬ 
mate  balance  at  the  beginning  of  December. 

Snow  and  freezing  temperatures  had  their 
usual  effect  on  the  level  of  activity  in  the 
Prairie  region.  Since  agriculture  consti¬ 
tutes  44  per  cent  of  the  regional  economy, 
in  terms  of  manpower,  the  close  of  harvest¬ 
ing  operations  has  a  greater  proportional 
effect  here  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Of  the  thousands  released,  some 
were  absorbed  into  logging  operations  and 
others  retired  from  the  labour  force  or 
moved  to  the  Pacific  region;  but  there 
were  many  who  contributed  to  the  numbers 
seeking  urban  employment  for  the  winter. 
Additional  activities  which  closed  partially 
or  completely  included  road  construction, 
railway  maintenance  and  rural  electrifica¬ 
tion  programs. 

As  a  result  of  these  developments,  job 
applications  at  NES  offices  increased  sharply 
during  the  month.  The  total,  however,  was 
considerably  fewer  than  that  of  last  year. 
At  tire  end  of  November  there  were  27,100 
registrations,  and  on  the  basis  of  past 
experience  this  number  may  be  expected  to 
exceed  40,000  before  spring.  By  how  much 
it  exceeds  this  figure  depends  on  several 
factors,  of  which  the  income  received  by 
farmers  is  probably  the  most  important. 

The  wheat  crop  of  the  Prairie  provinces, 
now  placed  at  531  million  bushels,  is  the 
major  item  in  what  promises  to  be  a 
record  income  year  for  western  farmers. 
Preliminary  estimates  place  the  gross  value 
of  field  crops  at  over  one  billion  dollars, 
40  per  cent  greater  than  last  year’s  prelim¬ 
inary  total.  However,  a  substantial  part 
of  this  income  is  represented  by  unthreshed 
grain  (about  30  per  cent,  chiefly  in  Saskat¬ 
chewan  and  Alberta),  and  the  full  realiza^ 
tion  of  the  production  estimate  depends  on 
the  extent  to  which  the  grain  escapes  injury 
from  long  exposure  to  the  weather.  The 
resulting  delay  in  grain  marketing,  and  the 
consequent  interruption  to  the  flow  of 
income  into  the  area,  has  been  further 
aggravated  by  the  late  harvest,  which  has 
.shortened  the  normal  fall  period  of  grain 
movement  and  caused  congestion  at  storage 
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points.  At  the  same  time,  the  high  propoa- 
tion  of  grain  that  requires  drying  has 
reduced  the  flow  of  grain  through  terminals. 
As  a  result,  the  amount  of  wheat  marketed 
up  to  the  middle  of  November  was  10  per 
cent  lower  than  last  year,  despite  the  record 
crop. 

Two  alternative  sources  remain  to  the 
farmer  to  augment  his  fall  income.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  net  surplus  in  the 
1950-51  wheat  pool,  amounting  to  $105 
million.  The  distribution  of  final  payment 
cheques  w'as  begun  in  October  and  was  to 
be  completed  before  Christmas.  At  the 
same  time,  legislation  was  passed  in 
December  which  made  it  possible  for  a 
farmer  to  borrow  up  to  $1,000  with  unhar¬ 
vested  grain  as  security.  These  sources  will 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
relatively  high  level  of  business  activity 
that  the  region  presently  enjoys. 

Employment  in  manufacturing  has  been 
relatively  'well  maintained,  particularly  in 
the  Lake  head  district.  Demand  for  news¬ 
print  exceeds  possible  production,  and  plans 
are  being  made  for  expansion.  Delays  in 
re-tooling  and  a  scarcity  of  skilled  workers 
has  prevented  any  further  expansion  of 
employment  in  aircraft  and  shipbuilding 
firms.  Because  of  the  absence  of  any  large 
scale  furniture  or  appliance  manufacturing, 
the  fall  in  consumer  demand  for  durables 
and  seiiii-durables  has  had  less  effect  in 
this  region  than  in  Ontario.  However,  its 
effect  on  clothing  and  fur  industries  has 
been  only  partially  offset  by  government 
contracts,  with  the  result  that  considerable 
numbers  have  been  laid  off  or  put  on  short 
time. 

During  November,  production  in  the 
Pacific  region  recovered  from  the  disloca¬ 
tions  caused  by  the  long  summer  drought 
and  resumed  its  normal  pattern.  Residual 
effects  were  apparent  in  the  sale  of  dairy 
herds  because  of  the  poor  hay  crop,  and 
the  continued  shutdow^n  of  smaller  sawmills 
because  of  log  shortage.  These  factors, 
together  with  a  number  of  strikes,  con- 
tiibuted  to  an  increase  in  unemployment 
during  the  month  but,  on  the  wdiole,  the 
rise  could  be  attributed  chiefly  to  seasonal 
influences.  The  close  of  the  packing  and 
canning  season,  the  slowdown  in  construc¬ 
tion  and  snow  in  some  interior  logging  areas 
were  the  main  causes  of  the  upturn  in 
unemployment. 

Although  the  domestic  market  for  lumber 
is  somewhat  slack,  shipments  to  the  United 
Kingdom  are  far  behind  schedule.  In  an 
attempt  to  build  up  depleted  log  inven¬ 
tories  before  the  winter  shutdown,  logging 
camps  on  Vancouver  island  and  the  coastal 


mainland  w^ere  operating  at  capacity.  Snow¬ 
fall  had  comparatively  little  retarding  effect 
during  the  month.  With  the  exception  of 
key  skills,  demand  for  labour  was  light 
because  the  long  period  of  unemployment 
this  summer  and  the  impending  winter 
shutdown  reduced  the  amount  of  labour 
turnover.  Some  small  sawmills  remained 
closed  but  all  the  larger  firms  were  on 
normal  production  schedules.  Shingle  mills, 
however,  shut  down  earlier  than  usual  this 
year,  reflecting  the  sharp  decline  in  housing 
construction. 


About  850  workers  in  Vancouver,  and 
many  in  other  parts  of  the  province,  were 
directly  or  indirectly  affected  by  a  strike 
of  brewery  workers,  which  began  October  24 
and  terminated  December  7.  Workers 
employed  in  the  distribution  of  beer  in 
many  centres  were  laid  off  pending  the 
resumption  of  deliveries.  • 

These  influences  are  reflected  in  the 
number  of  job  applications  at  National 
Employment  Service  offices,  which  increased 
from  22,450  to  30,680  during  the  month. 

It  is  notable  that  the  level  of  applications 
is  about  the  same  as  that  of  last  year, 
while  the  labour  force  has  increased  by 
10,000.  The  year-to-year  increase  in 
employment  in  the  region  is  the  result 
of  both  current  and  past  industrial  expan¬ 
sion.  Important  employment  increases  have 
taken  place  in  shipbuilding,  transportation 
and  pulp  mills.  Defence  contracts  for 
ships,  the  extension  of  the  PGE  railway 
and  the  completion  of  two  pulp  mills  have 
been  chiefly  responsible  for  ani  increase  of 
4,500  in  these  three  industries.  Expansion 
currently  in  progress  has  resulted  in  an 
increase  of  2,800  in  building  construction. 

The  largest  programs  now  underway  are  the 
Alcan  project  (employing  about  2,500  men)  ; 
a  pulp  mill  at  Elk  Falls  (800  men) ;  hydro 
developments  at  Jones  Lake,  Campbell 
River  and  Waneta  (C.M.  &  S.  project); 
doubling  the  capacity  of  the  Columbia 
Cellulose  mill  at  Prince  Rupert;  and  base 
metal  developments  in  many  parts  of  the 
region.  The  expansive  influence  of  these 
projects  _  have  been  partly  offset  by  the 
decline  in  home  building. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  increase  in 
employment  has  been  made  possible 
through  immigration.  During  the  first  nine 
months  of  this  y’ear  over  D.600  immigrants 
entered  the  pro^■ince,  a  substantial  increase 
over  the  same  period  la.^t  year.  At  the 
moment,  the  seasonal  slackening  of  activity 
has  1  educed  the  capacity  of  the  region  to 
absorb  immigrants,  but  from  all  indications, 

Rie  demand  for  this  type  of  worker  will 
increase  in  the  spring. 
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W  ages,  flours  and 
Working  Conditions 


The  Clothing  Industry,  October  1950 

Continuing  upward  trend  in  wages  and  further  progress  in  the  general 
working  conditions  in  the  clothing  industry  are  shown  by  1950  survey. 
Overall  wage  increase  approximately  three  per  cent  during  the  year 


A  continuing  upward  trend  in  wages  and 
further  progress  in  general  working  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  clothing  industry  is  apparent 
from  the  results  of  the  1950  Survey.  The 
overall  increase  in  wages  during  1950  was 
in  the  vicinity  of  3  per  cent.  Important 
among  the  conditions  of  work  in  the  cloth¬ 
ing  industry  is  the  growing  predominance 
of  the  5-day  week — in  most  cases  one  of 
40  hours’  duration.  A  substantial  increase 
is  also  noted  in  the  proportion  of  employees 
who  can  become  eligible  for  extended  vaca¬ 
tion  periods  as  their  term  of  employment 
increases. 

In  the  following  article  there  are  certain 
differences  in  the  subdivisions  of  the  indus¬ 
try  used  in  discussing  wage  rates  as  com¬ 
pared  with  those  used  with  regard  to 
working  conditions.  Differences  in  manu¬ 
facturing  techniques  imply  differences  in 
occupational  structure.  Wage  rates  in  this 
article  are,  therefore,  dealt  with  only  in 
specific  subdivisions  of  the  main  clothing 
groups. 

In  the  analysis  of  working  conditions  in 
the  clothing  industry,  returns  from  840 
establishments,  employing  62,000  workers, 
were  used. 


Trom  the  men's  clothing  group  for  in¬ 
stance,  three  sub-groups  are  extracted  for 
wage  rate  statistics — men’s  and  boys’  suits 
and  overcoats,  work  clothing,  and  shirts. 
Such  items  as  the  normal  work  week,  vaca¬ 
tions  with  pay,  statutory  holidays,  etc.,  are 
shown  for  the  men’s  clothing  industry  as  a 
whole. 

Wage  rates  in  the  manufacturing  of 
women’s  clothing  are  shown  separately  for 
women’s  and  misses’  coats  and  suits,  and 
women’s  and  misses’  dresses.  Women’s 
clothing  as  a  whole,  and  a  children’s  cloth¬ 
ing  group,  are  used  for  working  conditions. 
Knit  goods  and  miscellaneous  clothing  are 
included  only  in  the  analysis  of  working 
conditions.  However,  fur  goods,  on  which 
there  is  a  paragraph  on  wages,  is  one  of 
the  constituents  of  the  miscellaneous  cloth¬ 
ing  group.  The  article  attempts  throughout 
to  be  as  specific  as  possible  concerning 
industry  titles. 


Geographically,  the  distribution  of  these 
non-office  employees  is  as  follows; — 


Atlantic  Provinces .  1,442 

Quebec  .  32,287 

Ontario  .  23,514 

Manitoba  .  2,931 

Other  Provinces .  1,743 


WAGE  RATES 

Of  six  industries  in  the  clothing  group, 
only  one,  work  clothing,  showed  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  wage  rates  between 
October,  1949,  and  the  same  month  in  1950. 
Modest  increases  occurred  in  the  men's 
and  boys’  suits  and  overcoats,  shirts,  and 
fur  goods  industries.  Average  wage  rates 
were  unchanged  in  women’s  and  misses’ 
dresses  and  there  was  a  slight  decrease 
in  women’s  and  misses’  coats  and  suits. 
Because  of  the  prevalence  of  piece-work  in 
the  manufacture  of  all  types  of  clothing, 
there  is  frequently  a  wider  -variation  in 
straight-time  earnings  from  year  to  year 
and  between  regions  in  any  one  year  than 
in  industries  where  time  rates  are  more 
common.  In  this  comparative  study,  the 
term  “wage  rate”  is  used  for  convenience 
although  “straight-time  average  hourly 
earnings”  would  be  a  more  precise  designa¬ 
tion  in  view  of  the  importance  of  piece 
rates. 


Information  in  this  section  is  pre¬ 
pared  from  data  obtained  in  the  annual 
survey  of  wage  rates  and  working 
conditions  for  1950  conducted  by  the 
Economics  and  Research  Branch  of  the 
Department  of  Labour.  Employers 
were  asked  to  report  on  wage  rates 
(straight-time  earnings  for  piece¬ 
workers)  and  certain  conditions  of  work 
in  their  establishments  during  the  last 
pay  period  preceding  October  1,  1950. 
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The  indexes  of  average  wage  levels  for 
1949  and  1950  in  terms  of  rates  in  1939  as 
100  are  as  follows: — 


Men’s  Clothing 


1949  1950 

Per  cent 
change 

Men’s  and  boys’ 
suits  and  over- 

coats  . 

207.0  216.0 

4.3 

Work  clothing _ 

205.8  228.7 

11.1 

Shirts  . 

228.0  230.8 

1.2 

W omen’s  Clothing 

W  omen’s  and 

Misses’  coats  and 

suits  . 

210.8  203.8 

-3.4 

Women’s  and 

Misses’  dresses. . 

213.4  213.3 

0.0 

Miscellane 

ous  Clothing 

Fur  goods . 

206.6  215.2 

4.2 

Summaries  of  occupational  wage  rates  as 
they  existed  at  October,  1950,  for  each  of 
these  six  industries  are  given  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  paragraphs: — 

Men’s  Clothing 

Men’s  and  Boys’  Suits  and  Overcoats. — 
Wage  rates  for  nine  occupations  were 
studied  for  this  industry,  which  is  largely 
confined  to  Quebec  and  Ontario,  more 
particularly  to  Montreal  and  Toronto. 

For  the  male  occupations,  industry-wide 
averages  ranged  from  $1  an  hour  for  under- 
pressers  to  $1.41  an  hour  for  pocketmakers. 
Of  the  two  female  classes,  finishers  averaged 
/O  cents  an  hour;  sewing  machine  operators, 
75  cents.  Average  wage  rates  in  Ontario- 
were  higher  than  those  in  Quebec  by 
amounts  ranging  from  three  to  37  cents  an 
hour,  depending  on  occupation.  Rates  per 
hour  in  Montreal  were  higher  than  those 
for  the  province  of  Quebec  by  four  to  ten 
cents  and  those  in  Toronto  higher  than  the 
Ontario  averages  by  one  to  13  cents. 

11 0/ /i  Clothing.  Four  occupations  were 
covered  in  the  analysis  of  wage  rates  in  this 
industry.  Canada  averages  were  as  follows: 
cutters,  male  $1.10;  finish  pressers,  male,  96 
cents,  final  examiners,  female,  50  cents; 
and  sewing  machine  operators,  female,  68 
cents  an  hour.  Rates  in  Ontario  were 
higher  in  most  cases  than  those  in  Mani¬ 
toba  or  Quebec.  Using  the  occupation 
cutter^  as  an  example,  the  average  wage 
rates  in  these  three  provinces  were,  $1.16 
$1.10  and  $1.05  an  hour.  ’ 

Shirts.—A  comparative  study  of  occupa¬ 
tional  wage  rates  in  this  industry  showed 
that  cutters,  the  only  male  job  category 


covered,  averaged  $1.06  an  hour.  Finish 
pressers,  sewing  machine  operatoi’s  and  final 
examiners,  all  female,  received  an  average 
of  70,  62  and  55  cents  an  hour  respectively. 
Ontario  rates  were  higher  than  those  in 
Quebec  by  amounts  ranging  from  15  to 
27  cents  per  hour,  depending  on  the 
occupation. 

Women’s  Clothing 

TF  omen’s  and  Misses’  Coats  and  Suits.— 
Four  occupations  were  studied  and  these 
were  analysed  separately  for  each  of  the 
four  principal  manufacturing  centres — 
Montreal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg  and  Van¬ 
couver.  The  general  wage  structure  of  this 
industry  was  the  highest  in  the  clothing 
group.  On  a  Canada  basis,  straight-time 
average  hourly  earnings  for  the  four  occu¬ 
pations  selected  were,  cutters,  male,  $1.58; 
finish  pressers,  male,  $1.74;  finisher,  female, 
88  cents;  and  lining  makers,  female,  $1.01. 
Wage  rate  levels  were  highest  in  Montreal 
and  lowest  in  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver. 

Women’s  and  Misses’  Dresses. — Finish 
pressers,  male,  averaged  $1.82  an  hour 
across  Canada,  which  was  35  cents  per  hour 
higher  than  cutters,  the  only  other 
important  group  of  male  workers.  Of  the 
women  'workers,  finish  pressers  averaged 
$1.26  an  hour;  sewing  machine  operators, 
95  cents;  and  finishers,  79  cents. 

Average  wage  rates  were  calculated  separ¬ 
ately  for  Montreal  and  Toronto  as  most  of 
the  Canadian  dress  industry  is  located  in 
these  two  cities.  Rates  were  considerably 
higher  in  Montreal  than  in  Toronto  for 
finish  pressers,  both  male  and  female,  and 
somewhat  lower  for  the  other  three 
occupations. 

Miscellaneous  Clothing 

Fur  Goods.— For  Canada  as  a  whole,  the 
average  wage  rate  of  male  fur  cutters  was 
$1.73  an  hour,  which  exceeded  that  for  fur 
sewing  machine  operators  by  16  cents. 
Blockers,  the  only  other  male  occupational 
catego.ry  covered,  were  paid  a  much  lower 
average  rate  of  $1.08  an  hour.  Of  two 
female  occupational  classes,  fur  sewing 
machine  operators  and  finishers,  the  former 
averaged  $1.04  an  hour  and  the  latter  89 
cents. 

Wage  differentials  between  provinces  were 
not  as  marked  as  in  most  of  the  other 
clothing  industries,  particularly  for  female 
workers.  Rates  were  on  the  whole  some¬ 
what  lower  in  Winnipeg  than  in  the  two 
other  important  manufacturing  centres, 
Montreal  and  Toronto. 
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WORKING  CONDITIONS 

The  Normal  Work  Week  (Table  I). — 
Normal  weekb'  hours  ranged  from  40  to 
45  for  90  per  cent  of  the  plant  workers  in 
the  clothing  industiy.  Forty-two  per  cent 
of  the  workers  were  on  a  40diour  week,  15 
per  cent  on  a  44-hour  week  and  17  per 
cent  on  a  45-hour  week.  About  16  per 
cent  of  the  plant  workere  were  reported 
working  longer  than  45  hours. 

In  the  Atlantic  provinces,  40  per  cent  of 
the  workers  were  on  a  44-hour  week,  in 
Quebec  35  per  cent  on  a  40^hour  schedule, 
in  Ontario  45  and  31  per  cent  were  on  a 
40-  and  45-hour  week  respectively.  In 
hlanitoba,  85  per  cent  of  the  plant  workers 
were  on  a  40-hour  week  and  in  the  other 
western  provinces,  76  per  cent  were  on 
this  same  weeklj'  schedule. 

Over  90  per  cent  of  the  emplo3-Bes  in 
the  children’s  clothing  division  and  a  similar 
proportion  of  those  in  the  manufacturing 
of  women’s  wear  were  in  establishments 
where  44  hours  or  less  was  the  normal  work 
week.  In  the  men’s  clothing  industrj^  about 
85  per  cent  of  the  emplojmes  were  working 
44  hours  or  less  and  in  the  knit  goods 
division  of  the  industr3",  slightly  more  than 
two-thirds  were  on  a  normal  work  week  of 
from  45  to  48  hours.  In  those  establish¬ 
ments  manufacturing  other  types  of  cloth¬ 
ing,  the  largest  number  of  workers,  45  per 
cent,  was  on  a  40-hour  schedule. 

No  significant  change  is  noted  in  the 
normal  work  week  during  the  year  pre¬ 
ceding  October  1950.  About  84  per  cent  of 
the  workers  were  reported  on  a  5-day  week 
in  1950,  about  the  same  proportion  as  in 
1949. 

Overtime  Payment. — Time  and  one-half 
was  the  usual  overtime  rate  paid  for  work 
after  standard  daily  or  weeklj'  hours.  Most 
of  the  workers  were  in  establishments  which 
did  not  have  or  did  not  report  any  policy 
covering  paj’ment  for  work  on  Sunday. 
E-stablishments  employing  almost  one-third 
of  the  workers  reported  extra  pay  for 
Sunday  work;  19  per  cent  of  the  workers 
in  these  plants  were  paid  time  and  one-half 
and  10  per  cent  were  paid  double  time. 

For  work  on  statutory  holidays  which  are 
paid  for  although  not  worked,  establish¬ 
ments  employing  20  per  cent  of  the  workers 
paid  time  and  one-half,  those  employing  27 
per  cent  paid  double  time  and  those 
emploj’ing  11  per  cent,  double  time  and 
one-half. 

Annual  Vacations  with  Pay  (Table  II). 
—More  than  90  per  cent  of  the  workers  in 
the  clothing  industry  received  an  initial 


^'acation  of  one  week  and  about  8  per  cent 
two  weeks,  in  both  instances  usually  after 
a  year  or  less  of  employment. 

Establishments  emplojdng  about  61  per 
cent  of  the  workers  in  the  clothing  industry 
increased  the  vacation  period  aS'  the  term 
of  workers’  employment  continued.  Forty- 
seven  per  cent  of  the  workers  had  their 
vacation  period  increa.sed  to  two  weeks, 
usuallj'  after  5  j’cars  or  less  of  employment, 
12  per  cent  to  three  weeks,  generally  after 
20  to  30  j'ears  of  service,  and  2  per  cent 
were  granted  other  periods  of  vacation. 

In  each  region  a  maximum  vacation  of 
two  weeks  was  predominant,  although  in 
Ontario  about  one-quarter  of  the  workers 
could  become  eligible  for  a  maximum  vaca¬ 
tion  of  three  weeks. 

Of  those  workers  in  the  clothing  industry 
who  could  become  eligible  for  a  vacation 
of  three  weeks,  most  were  employed  in 
establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  men’s  clothing  and  knit  goods.  In  the 
men’s  clothing  division  of  the  industry,  the 
largest  group  of  workers  were  required  to 
have  20  years  of  service  before  they  were 
entitled  to  a  vacation  of  three  weeks;  and 
in  the  knit  goods  division,  the  .service 
requirement  for  3  weeks’  vacation  was  25 
j'ears  for  a  greater  number  than  anj'  other 
service  period.  The  proportion  of  workers 
who  could  become  eligible  for  a  vacation 
of  three  weeks  rose  from  8  per  cent  in 
1949  to  nearly  12  per  cent  in  1950. 

Statutory  Holidays  (Table  III). — Some 
statutory  holidaj's  were  observed  by  all 
establishments  covered  in  this  analysis. 
About  80  per  cent  of  the  workers  were  in 
establishments  which  observed  from  5  to  9 
holidaj^s  with  the  largest  group  of  workers 
in  those  observing  8  days. 

In  the  Atlantic  provinces,  two-thirds  of 
the  workers  were  in  establishments  which 
ob.served  8  or  9  holidays.  In  Quebec  there 
was  considerable  variation  in  the  number 
of  days  observed,  29  per  cent  of  the  workers 
observing  5  or  6  days,  35  per  cent  7  to  9 
days  and  28  per  cent  10  or  more  holidays. 
In  Ontario,  70  per  cent  of  Ihe  workers  were 
in  plants  which  observed  8  holidays  and 
in  Manitoba,  89  per  cent  were  in  those 
which  observed  from  7  to  9  days.  In  the 
other  provinces  38  and  32  per  cent  of  the 
w’orkers  were  in  establishments  observing 
7  and  9  days  respectively. 

Eighty-three  per  cent  of  the  workers  in 
the  clothing  industiy  were  paid  for  some  or 
all  of  the  holidays  observed  and  two-thirds 
of  the  total  number  were  employed  in 
establishments  paying  for  3  to  8  days. 

There  w'as  considerable  variation  in  the 
number  of  holidaj'S  paid  for  betw'een 
regions  as  w'ell  as  within  them.  One-half  of 
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TABLE  I.  THE  NORMAL  WORK  WEEK  IN  THE  CLOTHING  INDUSTRY,  BY  REGION  AND  BY  INDUSTRY,  OCTOBER  1950 
_  Number  of  Employees 
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TABLE  IL— ANNUAL  VACATIONS  WITH  PAY  IN  THE  C  LOTHING  INDUSTUA,  BY  BEIHON  AND  BY  INDUSTU  Y  OCTOBER  1!)50 

Number  of  Employees 
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the  plant  workers  in  the  x\tlantic  provinces 
were  paid  for  6  or  S  holidays.  In  Quebec, 
22  per  cent  of  the  plant  workers  were  paid 
for  3  days  and  one-quarter  for  5  days.  In 
Ontario,  36  and  27  per  cent  of  the  workers 
were  paid  for  6  and  S  days  respectively. 
The  largest  group  of  workers  in  Manitoba, 
41  per  cent,  was  paid  for  7  statutory  holi¬ 
days  and  in  the  other  western  provinces 
about  the  same  proportion  of  workers  was 
paid  for  7  days. 

The  largest  groups  of  workers  in  the 
children's  clothing  division  were  paid  for  3 
and  6  holidays,  in  the  men’s  clothing  divi¬ 
sion  5  and  6  daj's,  in  the  women’s  clothing 
division  3  and  5  days  and  in  the  knit  goods 
division  6  and  S  days.  The  largest  group 
of  workers  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
other  types  of  clothing  was  paid  for  4  days, 
although  a  substantial  number  were  paid 
for  .5,  6  or  8  holidays. 

Rest  and  Wash-up  Periods. — Rest 
periods  were  common  in  the  clothing 
industry  with  71  per  cent  of  the  workers 
employed  in  plants  which  permitted  periods 
for  relaxation.  Of  these  workers,  S  per 
cent  were  allowed  a  single  10-minute  period 
each  day  and  11  per  cent  one  15-minute 
period.  Fifty-three  per  cent  were  per¬ 
mitted  two  10-minute  periods  and  20  per 
cent  two  15-minute  periods  daily. 


lA’aeh-up  periods  were  permitted  to  less 
than  a  third  of  the  plant  emplojnes  in  the 
industry  (most  of  whom  were  in  estab¬ 
lishments  which  allowed  two  periods).  The 
largest  groups  of  workers  were  in  plants 
which  permitted  two  5-minute  periods  each 
day. 

Ill  detail,  information  on  rest  and  wash-up 
periods  is  as  follows: — 


Niimhei-  and  Number  of  Employees 

Duration  of 

Rest 

Wash-up 

Periods 

Periods 

Periods 

Oue  period  of 

5 . 

41 

,  1,795 

10 . 

3,276 

317 

15  . 

4,794 

90 

Other  specified 
periods  . 

58 

375 

Two  periods  of 

5  . 

319 

7,064 

10  . 

23,128 

1,859 

15  . 

8,583 

740 

Other  specified 
periods  . 

753 

2,807 

Other  periods . 

837 

896 

luformally  permitted. 

2,175 

3,500 

Total .  43,964  19,443 

Xot  allowed  or  no  in¬ 
formation  reported.  17,953  42,474 


Total .  61,917  61,917 


The  Food  and  Beverages  Industry 

Wages  in  the  food  and  beverages  industry  increased  about  5  per  cent 
in  the  year  ending  October,  1950.  Working  conditions  also  improved 
More  workers  than  ever  before  enjoyed  shorter  hours,  more  holidays 


"Wages  in  the  food  and  beverages  indus¬ 
try  increased  about  five  per  cent  in  the 
year  ended  in  October  1950.  Working 
conditions  also  showed  improvement: 
greater  proportions  of  workers  were  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  shorter  work  week,  more  liberal 
annual  vacations,  more  paid  statutory  holi¬ 
days  and  other  so-called  “fringe”  benefits 
than  shown  from  previous  surveys. 

Although  this  article  deals  with  both 
wnges  and  working  conditions,  the  nature 
of  the  data  in  each  case  does  not  permit 


identical  industrial  subdivi.sions.  Because 
of  occupational  differences  between  indus¬ 
trial  groups,  data  for  wages  are  limited,  in 
some  cases,  to  selected  industries  within  the 
broader  groups. ^ 


iThis  obtains  in  the  following  groups; 
canning  and  preserving,  grain  mill  products, 
bakery  products,  beverages  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  foods.  In  the  dairy  products  group, 
this  situation  is  reversed :  retail  distribution 
of  dairy  products  is  included  in  the  wage 
statistics  but  not  in  those  for  working  condi¬ 
tions.  The  meat  products  group  is  identical 
for  both  wages  and  working  conditions. 
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WAGE  RATES 


Slaughtering  and  Meat  Packing 

An  increase  in  wage  rates  of  six  per  cent 
occurred  in  this  industry  between  October, 
1949,  when  the  index  on  a  base  of  1939  as 
100  stood  at  231  •  1,  and  October,  1950,  when 
a  level  of  245-2  was  reached. 

Of  18  occupations  covered  in  the  analysis 
of  wage  rates  in  this  industry,  ten  could  be 
defined  as  production  occupations,  four  as 
non-production  and  three  as  maintenance. 
The  remaining  job  category  was  that  of 
labourer.  Siders  (floormen)  were  the 
highest  paid  of  the  males  on  production 
work,  averaging  $1.39  per  hour  for  Canada 
as  a  whole :  pork  cutters,  the  lowest  paid, 
receiving  $1.17.  Labourers,  the  lowest  paid 
male  employees  in  the  industry,  averaged 
$1.06  per  hour.  The  two  female  classes 
covered,  bacon  wrappers,  and  linkers  and 
twisters,  were  paid  an  average  of  88  and  92 
cents  respectively. 

Regional  variations  in  wage  rates  are  not 
as  marked  as  in  most  industries,  with 
workers  in  Quebec  and  Ontario'  averaging 
a  few  cents  less  than  the  national  figures 
and  those  in  Manitoba  and  British 
Columbia  a  few  cents  more. 

Dairy  Products 

Eighteen  occupations  were  chosen  as 
being  representative  of  the  various  classes 
of  workers  employed  in  this  industry. 
Among  the  production  occupations,  the 
Canada  average  wage  rates  ranged  from 
$42.32  a  week  for  pasteurizer  operators  to 
$32.04  for  packaging  operators.  Of  the 
non-production  workers,  route  salesmen 
were  the  highest  paid,  at  an  average  of 
$49.86  a  week,  and  janitors  the  lowest,  at 
just  over  $37.  The  average  rates  for 
maintenance  classes  were  among  the  highest 
of  the  18  occupations  covered  in  the  study, 
varying  from  $47.88  for  garage  mechanics 
to  $38.88  for  stablemen.  Labourers  aver¬ 
aged  $37.08  per  week. 

Regionally,  wage  rates  varied  as  much  as 
M6  per  week  between  the  different  prov¬ 
inces.  Generally  highest  in  Ontario  and 
Biitish  Columbia,  rates  for  these  provinces 
were  frequently  exceeded  by  those  paid  in 
Toronto  when  statistics  for  the  latter  were 
shown  separately.  Rates  in  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick  and  Quebec  were  generally 
well  below  the  national  average  whereas 
those  for  Montreal,  when  segregated,  were 
only  slightly  below  the  Canada  figures. 


Canning  and  Preserving 

(Fruits  and  Vegetables  Only) 

Canada  average  wage  rates  were  deter¬ 
mined  for  13  occupational  classes  in  the 
canning  and  preserving  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  industr3n  St'atistics  were  compiled 
for  the  three  most  important  provinces 
engaged  in  these  activities,  namely,  Quebec, 
Ontario  and  British  Columbia.  The  work  is 
seasonal  for  most  workers  employed  in  this 
industry. 

Stationary  engineers  and  mechanics  were 
the  tw'o  highest  paid  classes  of  workers  in 
the  industry,  averaging  $1.05  and  $1.01  an 
hour,  respectively.  Cooks  w’^ere  the  highest 
paid  production  workers,  averaging  84  cents 
on  a  national  basis-  The  equivalent  rate 
for  labourers  was  71  cents  and  that  for 
female  employees,  such  as  inspectors  and 
checkers,  machine  operators,  packers,  and 
peelers,  ranged  from  56  to  65  cents  an  hour. 

The  regional  pattern  of  wage  rates  in 
this  industry  can  best  be  illustrated  by  the 
rates  for  labourers,  which  averaged  58  cents 
an  hour  in  Quebec,  71  cents  in  Ontario  and 
83  cents  in  British  Columbia.  For  the 
numerically  important  women  workers,  the 
rates  for  packers  indicate  a  similar  regional 
variation  with  average  rates  of  43,  62  and 
63  cents  per  hour  for  the  same  three  prov¬ 
inces.  Most  of  the  women  employed  in  this- 
industry  are  paid  on  a  piece-work  basis. 

Grain  Mill  Products 

(Flour  Mills  Only) 

Wage  rates  for  nine  selected  occupations- 
in  flour  mills  across  Canada  were  studied. 
Of  the  production  workers,  bolter  operators 
averaged  $1.11;  grindermen,  $1.07;  purifier 
operators,  $1;  and  packers  and  sewers,  97' 
cents  per  hour.  Three  maintenance  classes, 
millwrights,  oilers  and  sweepers,  received 
an  average  of  $1.18,  95  and  93  cents  per 
hour,  respectively.  Shippers  averaged  98- 
and  labourers,  89  cents. 

Bakery  Products 

Occupational  wage  rates  were  analj-'sed 
for  two  industries  in  the  bakery  products- 
group,  namely;  (1)  biscuits  and  crackers,, 
and  (2)  bread  and  other  bakery  products. 

In  the  first-named  industry,  the  wage 
index  rose  from  233-8  in  1949  to  243-4  in 
1950  or  an  increase  of  4-1  per  cent.  For 
bread  and^  other  bakery  products,  the 
equivalent  index  numbers  were  202-5  and' 
213-9  and  the  increase,  5-6  per  cent. 

The  wage  rates  of  15  occupations  were 
covered  in  the  biscuits  and  crackers  indus¬ 
try,  of  which  12  were  production  jobs.  Of 
the  male  production  workers,  dough  mixers 
were  the  highest  paid,  with  a  national: 
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avel-age  of  97  cents  per  hour,  and  General 
Bakery  Blelpers,  at  76  cents,  the  lowest. 
In  the  non-production  and  maintenance 
categories,  mechanics  averaged  $1.13  per 
hour,  shippers,  90  and  truck  drivers,  89 
cents.  Of  the  three  female  occupations, 
wrapping  machine  operators  received  73 
cents  an  hour,  general  helpers  66  and 
packers,  62  cents. 

Seventeen  occupations  were  studied  in 
bread  and  other  bakery  products,  com¬ 
prising  12  production  and  five  non-produc¬ 
tion  jobs.  Bench  -workers  were  the  highest 
paid  male  production  employees,  averaging 
$1.15  per  hour,  and  general  bakery  helpers 
the  lowest,  receiving  76  cents.  Of  the  non¬ 
production  w'orkers,  stationary  engineers 
received  SI. 15  an  hour,  stationary  firemen, 
89  cents,  truck  drivers,  88  and  shippers,  86. 

Route  salesmen,  -who  are  most  frequently 
paid  on  a  weekly  salary  plus  commission 
basis,  averaged  $53.66. 

Female  workers  engaged  in  the  unskilled 
occupations  of  general  bakery  helper, 
wrapping  machine  operator,  and  cake  icer 
were  paid  comparable  rates  which  averaged 
63,  61  and  60  cents  per  hour,  respectively. 

Beverages 

(Malt  Liquors  Only) 

Average  wage  rates  in  firms  manufactur¬ 
ing  malt  liquors  increased  from  a  level  of 
199-7  in  1949  to  210-4  in  19.50,  in  terms  of 
1939  as  100.  This  represents  an  advance  of 
5-4  per  cent  during  the  year. 

Canada  average  wage  rates  for  skilled, 
semi-skilled  and  unskilled  bottle  shop 
workers  ranged  from  $1.18  to  $1,08  per  hour 
and  for  the  three  skills  of  brewhouse 
workei-s,  from  $1.23  to  $1.13.  Apart  from 
skilled  bottle  shop  and  brewhouse  workers, 
the  three  other  skilled  occupations,  sta¬ 
tionary  engineer,  bottling  mechanic,  and 
cooper,  received  $1.32,  $1.28  and  $1.28  per 
houi  respectively. 

Wage  rates  levels  were  highest  in  Ontario, 
second-'highest  in  Manitoba  and  lowest  in 
the  Maritime  Provinces.  Average  rates  in 
Montreal  were  a  cent  or  two  higher  than 
those  for  Quebec  province  as  a  -w-hole, 
whereas  rates  in  Toronto  averaged  as  much 
as  12  cents  an  hour  higher  than  those  for 
all  Ontario  breweries  covered. 

Miscellaneous  Foods 

(Confectionery  Only) 

rhe  index  of  wage  rates  for  confectionery 
rose  from  192-5  to  208-3  between  October, 
1949,  and  the  same  date  in  1950,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  8-2  per  cent. 

Five  male  and  five  female  job  classifica¬ 
tions  were  covered  in  this  comparative 


study.  For  male  workers,  an  average  rate 
of  97  cents  for  candymakers  was  the  highest 
reported,  and  76  cents  per  hour  for  candy- 
makers  helpers,  the  lowest.  Among  women 
workers,  the  range  of  rates  between  the 
highest  and  lowest  paid  occupation  was 
considerably  less,  varying  from  65  cents  for 
wrapping  machine  operators  to  53  cents  per 
hour  for  fancy  packers,  hand.  A  pronounced 
regional  pattern  of  wages  -was  shown  to 
exist,  with  Ontario  rates  generally  three  to 
five  cents  higher  than  the  national  averages. 

WORKING  CONDITIONS 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the 
96,127  workers  employed  in  1,007  estab¬ 
lishments  used  in  this  analysis  of  working 
conditions  in  the  food  and  beverage  indus¬ 
try  is  as  follows; — 


Atlantic  Provinces .  10,011 

Quebec .  19,068 

Ontario .  42,615 

Prairie  Provinces .  13,469 

British  Columbia .  10,964 


The  Normal  Work  Week  (Table  I). — 
Nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  workers  in  the 
food  and  beverages  industry  were  w-orking 
45  hours  or  less  and  two-thirds  of  the 
remainder  were  on  a  48-hour  schedule. 
Eleven  per  cent  of  the  total  workers  in  the 
industry  -were  on  a  normal  work  week  of 
more  than  48  hours  with  about  three- 
ciuarters  of  these  workers  employed  by 
establishments  in  the  canning  and  preserv¬ 
ing  division  of  the  industry. 

One-quarter  of  the  workers  in  the 
Atlantic  provinces  and  Quebec  and  45  per 
cent  in  Ontario  were  working  44  hours  or 
less.  In  the  Prairie  Provinces,  87  per  cent 
of  the  w-orkers  rvere  on  a  weekly  schedule 
of  Ie.ss  than  44  hours  and  in  British 
Columbia,  83  per  cent  were  on  a  normal 
work  week  of  40  hours. 

The  largest  groups  of  workers  in  the  meat 
products,  grain  mill  products  and  beverages 
divisions  of  the  industry  were  working  a 
normal  week  of  44  hours  or  less  while  in 
the  other  major  divi.sions,  the  largest 
groups  were  working  45  hours  or  more. 

The  tendency  towards  the  lessening  of 
weekly  hours  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
in  1950  about  51  per  cent  of  the  employees 
were  working  45  hours  or  more  as  compared 
to  55  per  cent  in  1949. 

The  proportion  of  workers  in  the  food 
and  beverages  industry  on  a  5-day  week 
rose  from  40  per  cent  in  1949  to  45  per 
cent  in  1950.  The  most  sigmficant  change 
took  place  in  the  meat  products  division 
of  the  industry:  39  per  cent  of  the  workers 
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TABLE  I.  THE  NORMAL  WORK  WEEK  IN  THE  FOOD  AND  BEVERAGES  INDUSTRY,  BY  REGION  AND  BY  INDUSTRY,  OCTOBER  1950 

Number  of  Employees 


By  Industry 

Miscel- 

3  laneous 

3 

2,924 

2,668 

655 

3,641 

327 

406 

6fin 

11,184 

12 

2,971 

2,643 

2,264 

43 

3,679 

804 

3,965 

877 

17,258 

Beverage! 

7,394 

4 

575 

335 

2,856 

CO 

7,403 

24 

875 

701 

371 

3,923 

458 

13,755 

Bakery 

Products 

480 

140 

152 

1,902 

782 

154 

74 

oo 

CO 

<70 

0 

1,002 

961 

1,880 

2,235 

1,256 

8,137 

774 

16,247 

Grain 

Mill 

Products 

'  *10  10  •  M  i 

O  •  CO  t'-  •  cs 

1,013 

1,012 

1,840 

75 

4 

1,695 

250 

4,876 

Canning 
and  Pre¬ 
serving 

1,809 

122 

82 

1,952 

210 

771 

577 

5,523 

347 

2,011 

144 

6,796 

2,247 

213 

5,169 

7,628 

24,555 

Dairy 

Products 

67 

32 

22 

359 

42 

522 

.  67 

45 

988 

549 

34 

1,496 

429 

3,608 

Meat 

1  Products 

2,739 

4,035 

2,017 

1,106 

25 

251 

10,173 

3,898 

6,253 

2,750 

1,471 

296 

699 

87 

By  Region 

- - - - - - 

British 

3  Columbic 

2,697 

59 

55 

1 

451 

3,262 

37 

3,156 

251 

5,398 

359 

1,680 

10,881 

Prairie 

Provinces 

3,486 

3,378 

584 

399 

16 

7,863 

3,486 

4,194 

3,742 

9 

632 

100 

1,557 

35 

13,755 

Ontario 

3 

7,549 

3,166 

536 

6,914 

699 

1,642 

93 

20,602 

5 

9,008 

5,158 

4,665 

34 

7,793 

1,175 

12,583 

2,118 

42,539 

c 

a> 

-Q 

o 

3 

O’ 

2,160 

298 

1,809 

1,901 

964 

2,860 

742 

10,734 

2,207 

343 

2,258 

2,086 

1,252 

7,759 

3,103 

19,008 

,  Atlantic 

^  Province: 

— 

372 

9 

396 

25 

802 

05  r—  -fi  o 

O  (Ml  CO 

ro  lo  ^  CO 

446 

451 

2,826 

3,567 

9,570 

Food 

and 

Beverages 

3 

16,264 

6,901 

2,993 

9,610 

1,679 

4,502 

1,311 

43,263 

361 

18,364 

10,070 

17,393 

43 

10,957 

2,978 

25,084 

10,503 

95,753 

V 

S 

03 

3 

O 

El 

2 

ID 

D 

-1 

D 

Plant  Workers  on  a  5-Day  Week 

Under  40 . 

40 . 

Over  40  and  under  44 . 

44  . 

45  . 

Over  45  and  under  48. .. . 

48 . 

Over  48 . 

total . 

All  Plant  Workers 

Under  40 . 

40 . 

Over  40  and  under  44 . 

44 . 

Over  44  and  under  45 . 

45 . 

Over  45  and  under  48 . 

48 . 

Over  48 . 

3 

O 

H 
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in  this  group  were  reported  on  a  5-day 
week  in  1949  while  66  per  cent  were 
reported  on  this  shorter  work  week  in  1950. 

O  vertime  Payiiieni. — Time  and  one-half 
was  the  usual  overtime  rate  for  work  after 
standard  daily  or  weekly  hours. 

Just  over  one-third  of  the  plant  workers 
were  in  establishments  which  did  not  have 
any  policy  covering  payment  for  work  on 
Sunday.  About  60  per  cent  of  the  workers, 
equallj'  divided,  were  employed  in  estab¬ 
lishments  which  paid  time  and  one-half 
or  double  time  for  work  on  Sunday  or  the 
seventh  working  day  of  a  continuous 
operation. 

For  work  on  statutory  holidays  which  are 
paid  for  though  not  worked,  double  time 
was  paid  by  establishments  employing  one- 
third  of  the  employees  and  double  time 
and  one-half  by  those  employing  one- 
quarter  of  the  workers  in  the  industry.  A 
substantial  number  of  workers  (11  per  cent) 
was  paid  time  and  one-half  for  work  on 
paid  holidaj's. 

Annual  Vacations  with  Pay  (Table  II). 
— All  but  thi’ee  per  cent  of  the  plant 
rvorkers  in  the  industry  were  employed  in 
establishments  which  reported  a  vacation 
with  pay  policy. 

Of  those  workers  in  plants  reporting  a 
vacation  with  pay  policy,  88  per  cent 
received  an  initial  vacation  of  one  week 
and  just  over  11  per  cent,  two  weeks, 
usually  after  a  year  or  less  of  employment. 

Seventy-eight  per  cent  of  the  employees 
in  the  food  and  beverages  industry  could 
become  ehgible  for  a  longer  vacation  after 
increased  periods  of  employment.  Estab¬ 
lishments  employing  39  per  cent  of  the 
workers  increased  the  vacation  period  to 
two  weeks,  generally  after  five  years  or  less 
of  employment.  In  those  employing  another 
39  per  cent,  the  vacation  period  was  irr- 
creased  to  a  maximum  of  three  weeks, 
usually  after  15  to  25  years  of  service. 

In  the  meat  products  division  of  the 
industry,  92  per  cent  of  the  workers  could 
become  ehgible  for  a  vacation  of  three 
weeks.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  workers  in 
the  canning  and  preserving  division  and 
more  than  one-third  in  the  beverages  divi¬ 
sion  could  become  eligible  for  this  same 
vacation.  In  each  of  the  other  major 
divisions  of  the  industry,  less  than  a  third 
of  the  employees  were  in  establishments 
w'hich  made  provision  for  a  maximum 
vacation  of  three  weeks. 

There  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  the 
proportions  of  workers  who  could  become 


eligible  for  a  maximum  vacation  of  three 
weeks.  In  1949,  34  per  cent  of  the  workers 
were  in  plants  which  gave  a  maximum 
vacation  of  three  weeks  whereas  in  1950 
the  proportion  rose  to  39  per  cent. 

Plant  shut-down  for  the  vacation  period 
was  reported  by  establishments  employing 
onc-fifth  of  the  worTers  in  the  industry. 
Of  these,  nearly  two-thirds  were  in  plants 
closing  for  two  weeks,  usually  during  the 
summer  season. 

Statutory  Holidays  (Table  III). — Some 
statutory  holidays  were  observed  by  estab¬ 
lishments  employing  98  per  cent  of  the 
w'orkers  in  the  food  and  beverages  industry, 
with  more  than  three-quarters  of  the 
workers  employed  in  those  observing  from 
seven  to  nine  holidays. 

Plants  employing  88  per  cent  of  the 
workers  in  the  industry  paid  for  some  or 
all  of  the  observed  statutory  holidays. 
Two-thirds  of  the  employees  were  in  those 
which  paid  for  seven  to  nine  holidays. 

Ninety-two  per  cent  of  the  workers  in 
the  meat  products  division,  38  per  cent  in 
dairy  products  and  51  per  cent  in  bakery 
produots  w'ere  paid  for  eight  statutory  holi¬ 
days.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  workers  in 
the  grain  mill  products  division  were  paid 
for  seven  to  eight  holidays,  86  per  cent 
in  the  beverages  division  for  seven  to  nine 
days  and  70  per  cent  in  the  miscellaneous 
food  division  of  the  industry  were  paid 
for  six  to  eight  days.  In  the  canning  and 
preserving  industry  there  was  much  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  number  of  observed  holidays 
paid  for,  with  about  60  per  cent  of  the 
workers  being  paid  for  four  to  nine 
statutory  holidays. 

An  increase  is  noted  in  the  proportion  of 
workers  being  paid  for  more  statutory 
holidays;  in  1950  nearly  a  9  per  cent 
increase  is  seen  in  the  number  of  workers 
receiving  pay  for  seven  to  nine  holidays. 

Rest  and  W  ash-up.— Move  than  80  per 
cent  of  the  plant  employees  in  the  food 
and  beverages  industry  were  permitted 
recognized  rest  periods.  The  largest  group 
of  workers  was  allowed  two  10-minute 
periods  and  the  next  largest,  two  15-minute 
periods  each  day. 

One-third  of  the  plant  workers  in  the 
industry  were  allowed  regular  wash-up 
periods  each  day.  About  30  per  cent  of 
these  workers  were  permitted  two  5-minute 
periods  and  21  per  cent  two  lO-minute 
periods  daily. 
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TABLK  III.  -STATITOKY  HOLIDAYS  OBSERVED  AND  PAID  FOR  IN  THE  FOOD  AND  BEVERAOES  INDUSTRY 

BA  REGION  AND  BA"  INDUSTRA,  OCTOBER  1950 
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Total 


Detailed  information  on  rest  and  wash-up 
periods  is  given  in  the  following  table: — 


Length  and  Number  of  Employees 

Duration  of 

Rest 

Wash-up 

Periods 

Periods 

Periods 

One  period  of 

5  minutes  . 

.  . 

1,696 

10  minutes  . 

1,440 

841 

15  minutes  . 

1,558 

1,390 

Other  . 

1,510 

642 

Two  periods  of 

Less  than  5  minutes. 

1,910 

5  minutes  . 

166 

9,495 

10  minutes  . 

43,132 

6,604 

15  minutes  . 

22,587 

1,015 

Other  . 

2,190 

1,147 

Other  specified 

periods  . 

1,524 

2,001 

Informally  permitted. 

1,016 

4,675 

Total _ 

80,860 

31,416 

Part  of  plant  only. . . 

1,461 

196 

Not  allowed . 

13,662 

64,634 

Total . 

96,246 

96,246 

Prices  and  the 
Cost  or  Living 

Cost-of-Living  Index,  December  1,  1951 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  oost- 
of-living  index  declined  from  191-2  to  191-1 
between  November  1  and  December  1, 
1951,  the  first  decrease  in  23  months.  The 
previous  decrease  was  recorded  between 
December  1,  1949  and  January  3,  1950, 
when  the  index  declined  0-5  points. 

The  latest  movement  of  the  index  was 
accounted  for  by  a  slight  recession  in  foods 
which  overbalanced  small  increases  in 

*See  Tables  F-1  to  F-6  at  end  of  book. 


clothing,  and  home  furnishings  and  services. 
The  food  index  moved  from  250-2  to  249-3, 
as  a  result  of  decreases  in  meats,  particu¬ 
larly  pork,  and  eggs,  which  proved  of 
greater  importance  than  a  large  increase  in 
potatoes  coupled  with  small  advances  in 
milk,  butter  and  other  vegetables. 

The  clotlring  index  rose  from  214-6  to 
215-5,  reflecting  increases  in  men’s  wear, 
notably  suits,  overcoats  and  sweaters. 
Widely  scattered  advances  for  furniture 
items,  furnishings,  floor  coverings,  hard¬ 
ware,  dishes,  electrical  goods,  laundry  rates 
and  telephone  rates  supported  an  increase 
in  home  furnishings  and  services  from  199-9 
to  200-6.  Indexes  for  fuel  and  light  and 
miscellaneous  items  remained  at  150-8  and 
144-9,  respectively.  Rents  were  not  sur¬ 
veyed  in  December  and  the  index  con¬ 
tinued  unchanged  at  144-8. 

From  August  1939  to  December  1951,  the 
increase  in  the  cost-of-living  index  was 
89-6  per  cent. 

Wholesale  Prices,  December,  1951 

The  weekly  index  number  for  30  indus¬ 
trial  prices  at  wholesale  continued  to 
decline  in  December  to  reach  a  level  of 
284-7  by  the  week  of  the  21st.  This 
compares  with  286-2  for  the  week  of 
November  30  and  280-9  for  the  month 
of  December,  1950. 

Fractional  commodity  price  declines  were 
registered  for  wheat,  oats,  raw  sugar,  raw 
rubber,  raw  cotton,  copper  and  tin,  while 
various  advances  occurred  for  imported 
bituminous  coal,  steers  and  hogs. 

Canadian  farm  product  prices  at  ter¬ 
minal  markets  firmed  narrowly  from  258-9 
to  259-4  between  November  30  and 
December  21.  This  compares  witlr  234-5 
for  December,  1950. 

Both  field  and  animal  products  moved 
up  in  the  month  ending  December  21, 
the  former  gaining  0-1  to  191-0,  as  a  result 
of  increases  for  grains  and  hay  which  out¬ 
weighed  decreases  in  eastern  potato  prices. 
Higher  prices  for  livestock,  butterfat  and 
fluid  milk  overbalanced  continued  weakness 
for  eggs  to  advance  the  animal  products 
series  from  326-9  to  327-8. 
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COST  OF  LIVING  IN  CANADA  FROM  JANUARY,  1946 


index 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Strikes  and  Lockouts 


Canada,  November,  1951* 

A  decline  in  the  number  of  existing  work 
stoppages  during  the  month,  as  compared 
with  October,  resulted  in  a  decrease  in  the 
total  man-working  days  lost.  Strike  idle¬ 
ness  in  November,  1951,  was  also  some¬ 
what  lower  than  in  November,  1950.  The 
question  of  increased  wages  and  related 
causes  was  a  factor  in  14  of  the  18 
stoppages,  causing  90  per  cent  of  the  total 
loss.  Of  the  other  disputes,  two  arose  over 
causes  affecting  working  conditions,  one  was 
an  inter-union  dispute,  and  one  was  over 
the  dismissal  of  a  worker.  Two  stoppages 
with  the  greatest  amount  of  time  loss  were 
brewery  workers  at  New  Westminster, 
Vancouver  and  Victoria,  B.C.,  and  paper 
and  paper  box  factory  workers,  also  at 
Vancouver. 

Preliminary  figures  for  November,  1951, 
show  18  strikes  and  lockouts  in  existence, 

♦See  Tables  G-1  and  G-2  at  end  of  book. 


involving  8,617  workers,  with  a  time  loss 
of  38,315  man-working  days,  as  compared 
with  28  strikes  and  lockouts  in  October, 
1951,  with  6,388  workers  involved  and  a 
loss  of  49,318  days.  In  November,  1950, 
there  were  19  strikes  and  lockouts,  in¬ 
volving  14,165  workers  and  a  loss  of  49,477 
days. 

For  the  first  11  months  of  1951  prelim¬ 
inary  figures  show  222  strikes  and  lockouts, 
involving  75,403  workers,  with  a  loss  of 
755,255  days.  In  the  same  period  in  1950 
there  were  155  strikes  and  lockouts,  with 
191,023  workers  involved  and  a  loss  of 
1,380,574  days. 

Based  on  the  number  of  non-agricultural 
wage  and  salary  workers  in  Canada,  the 
time  lost  in  November.  1951,  was  0-04  per 
cent  of  the  estimated  working  time,  as 
compared  with  0-06  per  cent  in  October, 
1951;  0-06  per  cent  in  November,  1950; 
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0-08  per  cent  for  the  first  11  months  of 
1951;  and  0-15  per  cent  for  the  first  11 
months  of  1950. 

Of  the  IS  strikes  and  lockouts  in  exist¬ 
ence  during  the  month,  one  was  settled 
in  favour  of  the  employer,  six  were 
compromise  settlements,  and  three  were 
indefinite  in  result,  work  being  resumed 
pending  final  settlement.  At  the  end  of 
the  month  eight  stoppages  were  recorded 
as  unterminated. 


The  record  does  not  include  minor  strikes 
such  as  are  defined  in  another  paragraph 
nor  does  it  include  strikes'  and  lockouts 
about  which  information  has  been  received 
indicating  that  employment  conditions  are 
no  longer  affected  but  which  the  unions  con¬ 
cerned  have  not  declared  terminated.  Strikes 
and  lockouts  of  this  nature  which  are  still  in 
progress  are;  compositors,  etc.,  at  Winni¬ 
peg,  Man.,  which  commenced  on  November 
8,  1945,  and  at  Ottawa  and  Hamilton,  Ont., 
and  Edmdnton,  Alta.,  on  May  30,  1940. 


Great  Britain  and  Other  Countries 


The  latest  available  information  as  to 
strikes  and  lockouts  in  various  countries  is 
given  in  the  Labour  Gazette  from  month 
to  month.  Statistics  given  in  the  annual 
review  issued  as  a  supplement  to  the  Labour 
G.'Vzette  for  April,  1951,  and  in  this  article 
are  taken,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the 
government  publications  of  the  countries 
concerned. 

Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 

The  British  Ministry  of  Labour  Gazette 
publishes  statistics  dealing  with  disputes 
involving  stoppages  of  work  and  gives  some 
details  of  the  more  important  ones. 

The  number  of  work  stoppages  beginning 
in  September,  1951,  was  156  and  17  were 
still  in  progress  from  the  previous  month, 
making  a  total  of  173  during  the  month. 
In  all  stoppages  of  work  in  progress  in  the 
period  there  were  33,300  workers  involved 
and  a  time  loss  of  109,000  working  days 
was  caused. 

Of  the  156  disputes  leading  to  stoppages 
of  work  which  began  in  September,  25, 
directly  involving  3,700  workers,  arose  out 
of  demands  for  advances  in  wages,  and  57, 
directly  involving  10,000  workers,  on  other 
wage  questions;  two  directly  involving  200 


workers,  on  questions  as  to  working  hours; 
29,  directly  involving  6,300  workers,  on 
questions  respecting  the  employment  of 
particular  classes  or  persons;  39,  directly 
involving  6,800  workers,  on  other  questions 
respecting  working  arrangements;  three, 
directly  involving  1,500  workers  on  ques¬ 
tions  of  trade  union  principle;  and  one 
directly  involving  100  workers,  was  in 
support  of  workers  involved  in  another 
dispute. 

United  States 

Preliminary  figures  for  October,  1951, 
show  440  work  stoppages  resulting  from 
labour-management  disputes  beginning  in 
the  month,  in  which  240,000  workers  were 
involved.  The  time  loss  for  all  strikes  and 
lockouts  in  progress  during  the  month  was 
2,750,000  man-da3rs.  Corresponding  figures 
for  September,  1951,  are  400  work  stoppages, 
involving  200,000  workers  and  a  time  loss  of 
2,400,000  days. 

New  Zealand 

For  the  second  quarter  of  1951,  figures 
show  41  strikes,  involving,  directly  and 
jirdirectly,  9,438  workers,  and  causing  a  time 
loss  of  110.504  man-da3'S. 
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TABLE  1.— STATISTICS  REFLECTING  INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  CANADA 


Items 


Total  Population* *. 


.000 


Labour  Force — 

Civilian  labour  force  (‘.1. 
Persons  with  jobs  (').. 

Male  (i) . 

Female  (') . 

Paid  workers  (*). 


. 000 

. 000 

. 000 

. 000 

. 000 

Persons  without  jobs  and  seeking  work . 000 

Index  of  employment  (1939  =  100) . 

Immigration . No, 

Adult  males . No, 

Earning.s  and  Hours — 

Total  labour  income . $000, 000 

Per  capita  weekly  earnings . % 

Average  hourly  earnings,  manufacturing . c 

Average  hours  worked  per  week,  manufacturing. . . . 

Real  weekly  earnings,  manufacturing  {^) . 

National  Employment  Service — 

Live  applications  for  employment 

(1st  of  month)(3) . 000 

Unfilled  vacancies,  (1st  of  month)  (®) . 000 

Placements,  weekly  average . 000 

Unemployment  Insurance — 

Ordinary  live  claims  (1st  of  month) . 000 

Balance  in  fund . $000,000 

Price  Indexes — 

General  wholesale  ('>) . 

Cost  of  living  index  (■>) . 

Residential  building  materials  (*) . 

Production- 

Industrial  production  index  (^) . 

Mineral  production  index  (<) . 

Manufacturing  index  (■*) . 

Electric  power . 000,000  k.w.h. 

Construction- 

Contracts  awarded . $000,000 

Dwelling  units,  started . 000 

completed . 000 

under  construction . 000 

Pig  iron . 000  tons 

Steel  ingots  and  castings . 000  tons 

Inspected  slaughtering,  cattle . 000 

hogs . 000 

Flour  production . 000,000  bbls. 

Newsprint  (®) . 000  tons 

Cement  producers’  shipments . 000,000  bbls. 

Automobiles  and  trucks . 000 

Gold . 000  fine  oz. 

Copper . 000  tons 

Lead . 000  tons 

Nickel . 000  tons 

Zinc . 000  tons 

Coal . 000  tons 

Crude  petroleum . 000,000  bbls. 

Distribution — 

Wholesale  sales  index,  unadjusted  (J) . 

Retail  trade . $000 , 000 

Imports,  excluding  gold . $000,000 

Exports,  excluding  gold . $000,000 

Railways— 

Revenue  freight,  ton  miles . 000,000 

Car  loadings,  revenue  freight . 000 

Banking  and  Finance — 

Common  stocks,  index  {*) . 

Preferred  stocks,  index  (4) . 

Bond  yields.  Dominion,  index  (4) . 

Cheques  cashed,  individual  accounts . $000,000 

Bank  loans,  current  public . $000, 000 

Money  supply . $000, 000 

Circulating  media  in  hands  of  public . $000,000 

Deposits . $000,000 


1951 

1950 

1949 

1944 

1939 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

13,893 

13,845 

13,549 

11,975 

11,267 

5,421 

5,324 

5,253 

t 

t 

5,343 

5,221 

5,155 

t 

t 

4,197 

4,107 

4,012 

t 

t 

1,146 

1,114 

1,143 

t 

t 

3,849 

3,639 

3,575 

t 

t 

78 

103 

98 

t 

t 

186-0 

177-1 

170-5 

t 

t 

5,771 

7,552 

2,216 

1,036 

2,378 

2,831 

257 

318 

736 

663 

t 

t 

51-52 

45-88 

43-46 

t 

t 

121-8 

105-3 

99-3 

t 

t 

41-9 

42-9 

42-7 

t 

t 

110-9 

109-5 

108-2 

t 

t 

155-5 

131-0 

133-1 

143-0 

62-4 

t 

55-7 

68-6 

64-8 

41-5 

201-2 

t 

18-3 

18-2 

14-2 

t 

t 

99-8 

83-1 

79-3 

83-5 

5-7 

T 

764-4 

751-5 

625-8 

576-9 

235-7 

t 

239-6 

220-0 

197-9 

(6)  130-6 

(8)  99-2 

191-2 

190-4 

170-7 

162-2 

118-6 

103-5 

2S9-3 

290-8 

260-4 

227-1 

(6)  146-6 

(8)  102-3 

212-6 

210-7 

185-9 

193-7 

117-8 

172-6 

158-8 

144-9 

98-7 

120-8 

219-4 

221-7 

194-2 

214-8 

117-7 

4,920 

4,395 

3,975 

3,482 

2,590 

251-3 

89-3 

25*9 

14*2 

9-8 

9-0 

t 

t 

9-5 

9-1 

j 

t 

70-0 

61-0 

t 

f 

223-5 

224-5 

205-8 

166-0 

154-1 

85-8 

309-1 

309-4 

293-9 

258-9 

275-5 

149-9 

107-1 

116-2 

119-3 

155-6 

132-8 

98-7 

528-6 

459-8 

397-8 

418-1 

609-1 

425-9 

1-93 

2-11 

1-87 

2-05 

2-09 

456-4 

435*7 

2.58 -.3 

281  .0 

1-93 

1-56 

1-47 

(8)  0-88 

(8)  0-68 

35-6 

28*1 

13-2 

1 1 .3 

378-4 

376-8 

366-9 

230-7 

433-1 

22-2 

22-3 

21  -n 

2.5.. 5 

i5-i 

18-6 

13-3 

9-2 

17-6 

10-8 

10*8 

in.Q 

9*4 

28-1 

26-6 

25-6 

21-5 

14-9 

1,877 

1,816 

1,930 

1,532 

1,799 

2-98 

2*06 

0*88 

0.82 

375-0 

339-7 

314-8 

202-4 

132-0 

902-4 

795-1 

764-3 

326-6 

344-1 

320-6 

234-3 

160-1 

79-1 

379-5 

371-0 

315-2 

269-1 

314-0 

90-4 

5,542 

.5  .532 

fi  212 

4  040 

366-9 

389-8 

385-3 

370-3 

3^-0 

270-3 

174-0 

183-3 

145-4 

114-3 

86-2 

96-6 

162-8 

164-2 

161-1 

145-8 

126-7 

107-4 

107-8 

105-7 

92-0 

89-1 

97-0 

111-9 

10,737 

10,619 

9,391 

8,328 

4,932 

2,899 

2,893 

2,449 

2,213 

954 

952 

4,795 

4,925 

4,377 

(8)3,153 

(5)  1,370 

1,256 

1,187 

1,187 

972 

(8)  281 

3,539 

3,738 

3,190 

(8)  2,163 

(8)  1,089 

c.  figures  subject  to  revision.  Many  of  the  statistical  data  in  this  table  are  included  in  the  Canadian 

btatistical  Keview  issued  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

*  Population  figures  given  are  as  at  June  1,  for  1951,  1949,  1944  and  1939. 

t  Comparable  statistics  are  not  available. 

p  Labo’ir  Force  survey  figures  given  are  as  at  August  18,  1951,  August  19,  1950,  August  20,  1949.  Detailed  figures 
for  August  1951  will  be  found  in  table  A4-A8  of  the  December  issue  of  the  Labour  Gazette. 

(2)  Real  earnings  computed  by  dividing  index  of  average  weekly  earnings  of  wage-earners  in  manufacturing  by  the 
cost-of-living  index;  base:  average  1946=100.  s  j  = 

(8)  Newfoundland  is  included  after  April  1,  1949. 

(<)  Average  1935-39  =  100. 

(5)  Year  end  figures. 

(8)  Figures  for  1939-44  are  production  data  rather  than  shipments. 
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A — Labour  Force 


TABLE  A-l.— DISTRIBUTION  OF  IMMIGRANTS  AS  ADl’IiT  M4LES,  VDl  LT 

FEMALES,  AND  (  IIILDREN 

Source:  Immigration  Branch,  Department  ot  Citizenship  and  Immigration 


Annual  Average,  1920-24 
Annual  Average,  1925-29 
Annual  Average,  1930-34 
Annual  Average,  1935-39 
Annual  Average,  1940-44 
Annual  Average,  1945-49 

Total — 1950 . 


1950— 

October. . . . 
November 
December. 


1951— 

January. . . 
February. , 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

Augast . 

September 
October. . . 


Adult 

Males 

Adult 

Females 

Children 
Under  18 

Total 

55,416 

34,803 

20,315 

110,534 

74,447 

37,345 

30,517 

142,309 

12,695 

12,145 

11,117 

35,957 

3,564 

5,834 

5,054 

14,452 

3,767 

6,674 

4,010 

14,451 

26,701 

31,075 

18,064 

75,840 

30,700 

24,172 

19,040 

73,912 

2,378 

2,025 

1,368 

5,771 

3,068 

2,090 

1,672 

6,830 

3,044 

2,249 

1,768 

7,061 

2,546 

1,792 

1,299 

5,637 

3,799 

2,554 

2,066 

8,419 

5,555 

3,252 

3,051 

11,858 

6,678 

3,915 

3,595 

14,188 

9,256 

5,523 

5,475 

20,254 

9,638 

5,147 

4,644 

19,429 

9,759 

5,191 

4,686 

19,636 

9,040 

4,343 

.  3,853 

17,236 

6,955 

3,591 

2,682 

13,228 

TABLE  A-2.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ALL  IMMIGRANTS  BY  REGION 


Source:  Immigration  Branch,  Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration 


Month 

Atlantic 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Prairies 

B.C. 

Yukon 

N.W.T. 

Total 

1946— Total . 

8,656 

9,712 

29,604 

15,097 

8,650 

71,719 

1947— Total . 

3,765 

8,272 

35,543 

7,909 

8,638 

64, 127 

1948— Total . 

4,558 

24,687 

61,621 

22,552 

11,996 

125,414 

1949— Total . 

2,777 

18,005 

48,607 

17,904 

7,924 

95,217 

1950— Total . 

2,198 

13,575 

39,041 

12,975 

6,123 

73,912 

1950 

October . 

143 

1,393 

2,996 

754 

485 

5,771 

November . 

161 

1,302 

3,867 

924 

576 

6,830 

December . 

225 

1,209 

3,913 

1,133 

581 

7,061 

1951 

January . 

101 

1,096 

3,261 

722 

457 

5,637 

February . 

254 

1,433 

4,842 

1,264 

626 

8,419 

March . 

316 

2,376 

6,607 

1,665 

894 

11,858 

April . 

303 

2,915 

7,769 

2,359 

842 

14,188 

May . 

455 

3,468 

11,491 

3,377 

1,463 

20,254 

June . 

328 

3,916 

11,112 

2,696 

1,377 

19,429 

July . 

377 

4,689 

10,724 

2,280 

1,566 

19,636 

August . 

341 

4,143 

9,489 

1,904 

1,359 

17,236 

September . 

277 

3,488 

6,750 

1,627 

1,086 

13,228 

October . 

. 

96981—7 
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TABLE  A-3.— DISTRIBUTION  OF  WORKERS  ENTERING  CANADA 

BY  OCCUPATIONS 


Source:  Immigration  Branch,  Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration 


Month 

Farming 

Class 

Unskilled 
and  Semi¬ 
skilled 

Skilled 

Workers 

Clerical 

Profes¬ 

sional 

Trading 

Female 

Domestic 

Others 

Total 

Workers 

1951— 

643 

966 

707 

210 

124 

140 

194 

254 

2,238 

4,783 

6,726 

8,170 

11,190 

11,482 

11,418 

10,434 

8,327 

1,341 

1,197 

1,073 

198 

178 

157 

370 

269 

2,072 

1,351 

1,690 

363 

245 

247 

415 

343 

2,293 

2,125 

1,855 

440 

299 

260 

537 

361 

3,611 

2,339 

2,792 

540 

404 

322 

678 

504 

552 

3,534 

2,539 

3.192 

511 

359 

274 

521 

July . 

2,556 

3,279 

3,412 

523 

334 

287 

499 

528 

2,333 

3,039 

3,050 

436 

465 

245 

379 

487 

1,461 

2,395 

2,605 

417 

415 

222 

381 

431 

•  Statistics  by  occupation  available  for  male  immigrants  only,  prior  to  January,  1951. 


B — Labour  Income 

TABLE  B-1.— ESTLMATES  OF  LABOUR  INCOME 


($  Millions) 

Source:  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


— 

Agricul¬ 

ture, 

Forestry, 

Fishing, 

Trapping, 

Mining 

Manu¬ 

facturing 

Construc¬ 

tion 

Utilities, 

Transport¬ 

ation, 

Communi¬ 

cation, 

Storage, 

Trade 

Finance 

Services 

(including 

Govern¬ 

ment) 

Supple¬ 

mentary 

Labour 

Income 

Total 

1938 — Average . 

21 

59 

9 

56 

58 

5 

208 

1939 — Average . 

23 

62 

8 

58 

59 

5 

215 

1940 — Average . 

26 

78 

11 

63 

60 

6 

244 

1941 — Average . 

29 

106 

16 

73 

66 

8 

298 

1942— Average . 

30 

142 

18 

80 

71 

10 

353 

1943 — Average . 

32 

168 

21 

86 

78 

14 

399 

1944 — Average . 

33 

171 

17 

95 

83 

13 

412 

1945 — Average . 

35 

156 

19 

100 

90 

13 

413 

1946 — Average . 

41 

147 

25 

114 

103 

14 

444 

1947 — Average . 

42 

177 

34 

134 

114 

17 

518 

1948 — Average . 

49 

203 

41 

154 

131 

19 

597 

1949— January . 

48 

208 

37 

158 

133 

20 

604 

February . 

46 

210 

36 

158 

136 

21 

607 

March . 

42 

210 

36 

160 

140 

21 

609 

April . 

40 

210 

40 

161 

141 

21 

613 

May . 

45 

206 

43 

165 

144 

21 

624 

June . 

49 

212 

49 

170 

149 

21 

650 

July . 

50 

211 

53 

170 

148 

21 

653 

August . 

52 

214 

54 

171 

148 

22 

661 

September . 

49 

217 

54 

173 

149 

22 

664 

October . 

49 

216 

53 

174 

149 

22 

663 

November . 

48 

216 

51 

176 

152 

22 

665 

December . 

46 

213 

46 

167 

151 

22 

645 

•1950 — January . 

45 

211 

38 

165 

149 

21 

629 

February . 

45 

215 

39 

166 

148 

21 

634 

March . 

45 

217 

41 

168 

148 

21 

640 

April . 

44 

218 

43 

172 

149 

22 

648 

May . 

49 

220 

50 

175 

155 

22 

671 

June . 

54 

228 

56 

179 

159 

22 

698 

July . 

55 

230 

57 

181 

160 

23 

706 

August . 

57 

232 

68 

171 

157 

24 

699 

September . 

59 

241 

58 

186 

159 

25 

728 

October . 

61 

244 

58 

188 

160 

25 

736 

November . 

62 

247 

56 

193 

161 

25 

744 

December . 

60 

250 

51 

190 

162 

25 

738 

*1951 — January . 

59 

252 

47 

187 

160 

25 

730 

February . 

59 

254 

46 

188 

162 

24 

733 

March . 

55 

260 

46 

191 

168 

25 

745 

April . 

55 

266 

53 

196 

166 

27 

763 

May . 

61 

269 

59 

202 

174 

27 

792 

J  une . 

67 

276 

64 

208 

179 

27 

821 

July . 

66 

276 

68 

209 

178 

30 

827 

August . 

68 

279 

71 

211 

176 

28 

833 

September . 

70 

284 

74 

214 

178 

28 

848 

*  Includes  Newfoundland. 
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C— Employment,  Hours  and  Earnings 


TABLE  C-L— EMPLOYMENT  INDEX  NUMBERS  BY  PROVINCES 

(Average  calendar  year  1936=100)  (The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 


Sotjbce:  Employmrait  and  Payrolls,  D.B.S. 



Year  and  Month 


1947 —  Average 

1948 —  Average 

1949 —  Average 

1950 —  Average 


1948—  Oct.  1 

1949—  Oct.  1 

1950 —  Jan.  1 

Feb.  1 
Mar.  1 
.4pr.  1 

May  1 
June  1 
July  1 
Aug.  1 
Sept.  1 , 
Oct.  1 . 
Nov.  1 
Dec.  1 . 


1951 — Jan.  1 
Feb.  1 
Mar.  1 
Apr.  1 
May  1 
June  1 
July  1 
Aug.  1 
iSept.  1 . 
Oct.  1, 


Percentage  Distribution  of 
Employees  of  Reporting  Es¬ 
tablishments  at  Oct.  1,  1951 


Canada 

P.E.l. 

N.S. 

N.B. 

Que. 

Ont. 

Man. 

Sask. 

Alta. 

B.C. 

158-3 

146-5 

137-2 

172-7 

150-9 

163-9 

156-0 

135-8 

158-9 

174. 

165-0 

161-0 

148-4 

174-2 

156-2 

171-2 

162-0 

139-0 

168-9 

ISl-d* 

165’5 

157-0 

149-0 

165-6 

154-3 

173-1 

166-7 

139-7 

180-3 

179*3: 

168-0 

173-1 

142-5 

169-9 

155-0 

177-7 

168-0 

140-8 

188-5 

180-7 

171-3 

164-9 

162-0 

175-4 

161-9 

175-6 

169-0 

147-8 

180-9 

192-3i 

170-5 

166-7 

164-0 

169-0 

157-4 

176-6 

174-5 

147-3 

187-1 

189-Ot 

163-8 

158-5 

137-1 

169-8 

151-1 

173-3 

167-7 

139-0 

181-7 

172-9' 

108*3 

150-4 

133-1 

160-4 

146-9 

170-1 

161-0 

126-6 

173-9 

157-1 

157-9 

143-8 

130-8 

157-4 

145-5 

169-5 

159-0 

126-2 

174-0 

163-2 

159-7 

149-9 

132-0 

157-5 

146-2 

169-9 

159-0 

127-3 

175-8 

170-1 

159-7 

152-6 

128-5 

153-1 

146-7 

170-3 

160-1 

130-0 

178-1 

174-9 

166-0 

167-7 

142-0 

165-1 

152-5 

175-3 

162-5 

142-2 

188-5 

182-1 

170-8 

179-0 

147-0 

180-2 

156-4 

179  6 

171-1 

146-2 

195-6 

186-2 

172-5 

187-0 

150-2 

176-0 

158-3 

180-0 

173-9 

149-2 

200-7 

191-9 

174-1 

196-9 

151-9 

176-5 

159-4 

182-0 

173-9 

149-9 

201-2 

194*1 

177-1 

196-9 

152-8 

179-9 

164-0 

185-8 

174-8 

150-4 

197-5 

194-6 

i/  8*  1 

198-9 

152-0 

178-8 

166-0 

187-3 

175-5 

152-1 

196-7 

191 -a 

179-2 

195-9 

152-6 

184-1 

167-0 

189-1 

177-9 

150-9 

197-7 

189-6 

175-3 

184-2 

149-1 

187-5 

162-3 

186-9 

171-2 

144-4 

193-7 

180-4- 

172-3 

165-3 

142-2 

179-3 

159-9 

185-6 

165-5 

134-9 

186-5 

177*0 

172-3 

160-1 

135-7 

179-0 

161-0 

185-7 

164-3 

133-3 

186-7 

176*9 

173-3 

152-0 

140-3 

177-1 

160-3 

187-3 

165-2 

135-3 

187-0 

181*0 

175-6 

161-8 

140-3 

171-7 

163-3 

188-5 

167-5 

137-9 

192-9 

187-2 

180-3 

178-1 

149-4 

171-6 

167-9 

191-9 

172-6 

149-8 

202-5 

192*9 

183-6 

186-9 

149-6 

174-9 

171-0 

194-7 

177-6 

154-6 

208-9 

197-4 

184-3 

188-7 

155-3 

179-9 

171-6 

193-5 

179-7 

157-5 

218-0 

198-1 

185-4 

192-4 

157-8 

182-3 

173-2 

194-1 

180-4 

157-8 

219-0 

198-9 

186-3 

188-6 

158-6 

183-5 

175-4 

194-8 

178-3 

155-5 

214-9 

201-2 

100-0 

0-2 

3-7 

2-7 

29-2  1 

42-6 

5-2 

2-3 

4-7 

9-4 

Note.— The  percentage  distribution  given  above  shows  the  proportion  of  employees  in  the  indicated  province,  to  the 
total  number  of  employees  reported  in  Canada  by  the  firms  making  returns  at  the  latest  date. 


96981— 
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TABLE  C-2.— EMPLOA'MENT,  PAA'KOLLS  AND  WEEKLA^  WAGES  AND  SALARIES 

(1939  =  100).  (The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 


Source:  Employment  and  Payrolls,  D.B.S. 


• - 

Industrial  Composite' 

Manufacturing 

Year  and  Month 

Index  Numbers 

Average 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

Index  Numbers 

Average 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

Employ¬ 

ment 

Aggregate 

Weekly 

Payrolls 

Average 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

Employ¬ 

ment 

Aggregate 

Weekly 

Payrolls 

Average 
Wages  and 
vSalaries 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

$ 

23-44 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

8 

22-79 

158-3 

245-2 

154-4 

36-19 

171-0 

272-7 

159-5 

36-34 

165-0 

282-9 

170-9 

40-06 

176-0 

314-1 

178-5 

40-67 

165-5 

303-7 

183-3 

42-96 

175-9 

339-2 

192-9 

43-97 

168-0 

321-8 

191-3 

44-84 

177-5 

360-2 

202-8 

46-21 

1948— Oct.  1 . 

171-3 

305-3 

177-9 

41-69 

180-3 

337-0 

187-0 

42-61 

ig49_Oct.  1  . 

170-5 

316-3 

185-4 

43-46 

178-7 

349-5 

195-7 

44-60 

163-8 

295-9 

180-6 

42-33 

171-0 

324-3 

189-8 

43-26 

158-3 

296-4 

187-2 

43-87 

170-4 

337-4 

198-1 

45-15 

Mar.  1  . 

157-9 

300-5 

190-3 

44-61 

171-5 

342-8 

199-9 

45-55 

159-0 

303-8 

191-0 

44-77 

172-0 

346-6 

201-4 

45-91 

159-7 

305-8 

191-5 

44-88 

172-5 

348-4 

202-0 

46-03 

166-0 

315-3 

189-9 

44-51 

175-3 

352-3 

201-1 

45-82 

170-8 

328-3 

192-2 

45-04 

178-6 

364-1 

203-9 

46-46 

172-5 

332-5 

192-6 

45-15 

179-6 

366-7 

204-0 

46-49 

174-1 

328-0 

188-4 

44-17 

182-5 

369-9 

202-7 

46-19 

177-1 

346-6 

195-7 

45-88 

185-6 

385-1 

207-4 

47-27 

Nov.  1  . 

178-1 

351-7 

197-5 

46-29 

185-4 

389-7 

210-2 

47-90 

179-2 

356-2 

198-8 

46-63 

185-3 

394-6 

212-9 

48-51 

1951— Jan.  1 . 

175-3 

338-2 

193-1 

45-27 

182-4 

373-1 

204-5 

46-60 

Feb.  1 . 

172-3 

351-5 

204-2 

47-87 

184-5 

402-1 

217-8 

49-64 

172-3 

353-8 

205-6 

48-19 

186-3 

405-3 

217-5 

49-56 

173-3 

357-8 

206-6 

48-43 

188-8 

414-6 

219-5 

50-03 

175-6 

367-9 

209-8 

49-17 

189-9 

423-7 

223-1 

50-84 

180-3 

379-0 

210-5 

49-34 

192-0 

429-0 

223-3 

50-90 

183-6 

392-5 

214-0 

50-17 

193-9 

440-0 

226-9 

51-70 

184-3 

394-0 

214-0 

50-16 

194-0 

440-1 

226-8 

51-68 

185-4 

400-2 

216-1 

50-66 

194-1 

446-1 

229-8 

52-37 

186-3 

409-0 

219-8 

51-53 

193-9 

453-3 

233-7 

53-26 

1  Includes  (1)  Forestry  (chiefly  logging),  (2)  Mining  (including  milling),  quarrying  and  oil  wells,  (3)  Manufacturing, 
(4)  Construction,  (5)  Transportation,  storage  and  communications,  (6)  Public  utility  operations,  (7)  Trade,  (8)  Finance, 
Insurance  and  real  estate  and  (9)  Ser\fices,  (mainly  hotels,  restaurants,  laundries,  dry  cleaning  plants,  business  and 
recreational  services.) 
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TABLE  C-3.— AREA  AND  INDUSTRY  SUMMARY  OF  EMPLOYMENT,  PAYROLLS  4ND 
AVERAGE  MEEKLA"  WAGES  AND  SALARIES 

(1939  =  100) 

SonRCE:  Employment  and  Payrolls,  D.B.S. 


Area  and  Industry 


(a)  Provinces 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

Nova  Scotia . 

New  Brunswick . 

Quebec . 

Ontario . 

Manitoba . 

Saskatchewan . 

Alberta . 

British  Columbia . 

CANADA . 

(b)  Metropolitan  Areas 

Sydney. . . 

Halifax . 

Saint  John . 

Quebec . 

Sherbrooke . 

Three  Rivers . 

Drummondville . 

Montreal . 

Ottawa  — Hull  . 

Peterborough . 

Oshawa . 

Niagara  Falls . 

St.  Catharines— Welland . 

Toronto . 

Hamilton . 

Brantford . 

Galt— Preston . 

Kitchener— Waterloo . 

Sudbury . 

London . 

Sarnia . . . 

Windsor . 

Sault  Ste.  Marie . 

F’ort  William  — Port  Arthur . 

Winnipeg . 

Regina . 

Saskatoon . 

Edmonton . 

Calgary . 

Vancouver . 

Victoria . 


(c)  Industries 

Forestry  (eliiefly  logginff) . 

Mining . 

-Manufacturing . 

Durable  Goods' . , . 

Non-Durable  Goods . 

Construction . 

Transportation,  Storage  and  (lom- 
niunication  . 

Public  Utility  Operation  . 

Trade . 

Finance . 

Service" . 


Industrial  Composite 


Index  Numbers  (1939  =  100) 


Employment 


Payrolls 


Average  Weekly 
Wages  and  Salaries 


Oct.  1 
1951 

Sept.  1 
1951 

Oct.  1 
1950 

Oct.  1 
1951 

Sept.  1 
1951 

Oct.  1 
1950 

Oct,  1 
1951 

Sept.  1 
1951 

Oct.  1 
1950 

$ 

$ 

S 

188-6 

192-4 

196-9 

362-9 

365-9 

342-3 

38-29 

37-85 

34-41 

158 ’6 

157-8 

152-8 

323-1 

313-2 

282-2 

43-67 

42-56 

39-57 

183-5 

182-3 

179-9 

406-3 

394-2 

353-9 

44-89 

43-85 

39-77 

175'4 

173-2 

164-0 

406-3 

396-1 

338-7 

49-31 

48-66 

43-91 

194-8 

194-1 

185-8 

426-9 

417-8 

361-4 

53-68 

52-72 

47-57 

178-3 

180-4 

174-8 

348-0 

348-7 

307-0 

50-18 

49-69 

45-14 

155-5 

157-8 

150-4 

309-4 

310-0 

274-0 

48-24 

47-61 

44-04 

214-9 

219-0 

197-5 

446-2 

441-3 

363-0 

52-82 

51-28 

46-68 

201-2 

198-9 

194-6 

424-8 

412-1 

368-2 

54-89 

53-86 

49-20 

186-3 

185-4 

177  1 

409  0 

400  2 

.346  6 

,51-53 

.50-66 

45-88 

109-7 

110-4 

265-2 

256-3 

54-04 

51-88 

212-3 

211-8 

193-8 

376-5 

366-4 

302-5 

41-54 

40-52 

36-55 

173-3 

166-9 

162-8 

338-9 

312-4 

288-4 

41-95 

40-14 

38-26 

158-5 

159-3 

154-4 

360-8 

3.55-7 

316-7 

42-39 

41-59 

38-19 

171-6 

174-0 

166-3 

385-1 

378-5 

.342  - 1 

43-55 

42-23 

39-91 

188-0 

187-8 

177-3 

479-0 

479-9 

388-8 

50-97 

51-13 

44-46 

208-5 

212-2 

531-7 

527-5 

48-74 

47*52 

177-9 

175-8 

170-6 

386-4 

377-1 

333-9 

49-62 

49-00 

44-66 

192-0 

192-1 

186-0 

389-8 

387-2 

337-2 

47-07 

46-73 

41-98 

207-5 

207-5 

544-4 

540-2 

55-27 

54-85 

253-9 

255-3 

074-0 

631-9 

62 '81 

58-57 

272-9 

264-3 

642-1 

598-6 

56-68 

54-57 

2.55-6 

256-4 

232-4 

666-9 

641-5 

535  •  6 

62-41 

59-85 

54-90 

197-1 

195-5 

187-8 

424-7 

413-9 

357-8 

54-14 

53-20 

47-72 

207-0 

206-8 

191-2 

477-7 

470-4 

396-0 

55-90 

55-11 

50-10 

209-8 

208-7 

209  - 1 

.5.35-3 

.525-2 

469-6 

53-03 

52-30 

46-65 

150-4 

154-S 

354-6 

360-6 

48-26 

47-68 

180-3 

183-7 

179-0 

416-2 

413-1 

366-1 

49-04 

47-77 

43-39 

177-1 

176-0 

374-9 

368-5 

63-71 

63-04 

193-6 

193-8 

194-0 

413-2 

410-7 

368-2 

50 -.55 

.50-21 

44-78 

288-9 

307-9 

614-8 

6.39-1 

68-53 

66-81 

211-8 

223-7 

229-1 

440-0 

460-5 

4,50-5 

57-92 

,57-38 

54-63 

228 -3 

230-4 

511-9 

493 -3 

5Q  •  65 

.56  *96 

234-1 

228-1 

203-8 

526-2 

489-4 

380-0 

57-1.3 

54-54 

' '47-43 

174-1 

175-1 

173-3 

335-5 

333-8 

299-9 

46-98 

46-49 

42-05 

170-7 

170-4 

166-8 

342-6 

.335-2 

302-5 

45-46 

44-50 

40-95 

190-2 

193-6 

182-4 

.373-5 

377-0 

327-0 

43-57 

43-22 

39-75 

264-5 

266-1 

246-8 

509-5 

5,52-8 

457-1 

.50-61 

48-84 

43-52 

223-9 

223-4 

199-9 

429-1 

422-7 

.34,3-5 

49-45 

48-82 

44-29 

207-4 

207-8 

206-6 

434-3 

430-8 

387-3 

52-46 

51-94 

46-99 

229-3 

231-9 

214-3 

472-2 

492-0 

407-0 

49-40 

50-91 

45-50 

213-6 

181-8 

193-4 

622  3 

505-5 

481  1 

.50  45 

48-15 

43  20 

120  1 

119  5 

115  6 

262-7 

252-3 

220  9 

62  91 

60  77 

54-84 

193  9 

194  1 

185-6 

4.'.3-3 

446  1 

38.5-1 

.53-26 

52  .37 

47  27 

240-0 

242-1 

221-5 

566-6 

559-8 

464-0 

57-37 

56-17 

50-86 

164-0 

102-9 

162-2 

371-3 

363-0 

327-8 

49-36 

48-71 

44-08 

205-2 

206-7 

189  2 

.567-6 

5.56  0 

447-8 

51-87 

.50-44 

44  55 

186-5 

489-0 

175  1 

358-7 

.361-3 

309-1 

.55-06 

54-7 1 

50  62 

192  0 

195  3 

186-7 

375  1 

.371  0 

329-3 

57  64 

,56  03 

52-00 

175  6  1 

171  0 

170  5 

354-5  1 

.342  4 

307-6 

44  10 

43  74 

39  36 

173-2 

173  0 

159  5 

281-2 

276-1 

243-7 

47-19 

46  40 

44  ,54 

187-9  1 

193-7 

182-5 

.367-2 

369  3 

,3.31-2 

32  07 

31-28 

29  91 

186-3 

185  4 

177  1 

409  0 

400  2 

.346  6 

51-53 

.50-66 

45-88 

'  Includes  wood  products,  iron  and  steel  products,  transportation  equipment,  non-ferrous  metal  products,  electrical 
apparatus  and  supplies  and  non-metallic  mineral  products.  The  non-durable  group  includes  the  remaining  manufacturing 
industries. 

"  Mainly  hotels,  restaurants,  laundries,  dry-cleaning  plants  and  business  and  recreational  services. 
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TABLE  C-4.— HOLES  AND  EARNINGS  IN  MANUFACTURING 

(Hourly-Rated  Wage-Earners)  Soubcb:  Man-Hours  and  Hourly  Earnings,  D.B.S. 

Tables  C-4  to  C-6  are  based  on  reports  from  a  somewhat  smaller  number  of  firms  than  Tables  C-1  to  ^3* 
They  relate  only  to  wage-earners  from  whom  statistics  of  hours  of  work  are  also  available,  whereas  Tables 
to  C-3  relate  to  salaried  employees  as  well  as  to  all  wage-earners  of  the  co-operative  firms. 


Week  Preceding 

Average  Hours 

Average  Hourly  Earnings 

All 

Manu¬ 

factures 

Durable 

Goods 

Non- 

Durable 

Goods 

All 

Manu¬ 

factures 

Durable 

Goods 

Non- 

Durable 

Goods 

no. 

DO. 

no. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

Oct. 

1, 

1945 . 

44-7 

45-0 

44-5 

67-8 

75-4 

60-4 

1946 . 

42-9 

42-8 

42-9 

71-4 

77-8 

65-7 

1947 . 

43-1 

43-5 

42-6 

83-4 

90-6 

76-2 

1948 . 

43-0 

43-3 

42'7 

94-6 

102-6 

86-6 

1949 . 

42-7 

43-0 

42-5 

99-3 

107-8 

91-0 

•Jan, 

1, 

1950 . 

39-9 

40-3 

39-6 

lOM 

109-3 

92-9 

Feb. 

1, 

1950 . 

42-3 

42-2 

42-4 

100-9 

109-5 

92-6 

Mar. 

1, 

1950 . 

42-5 

42-6 

42-5 

101-4 

109-8 

93-1 

Apr. 

1, 

1950 . 

42-8 

43-0 

42-6 

101-7 

110-0 

93-6 

May 

1, 

1950 . 

42-6 

42-9 

42-4 

102-5 

110-6 

94-3 

June 

1. 

1950 . 

42-0 

42-2 

41-7 

103-5 

111-4 

95-5 

July 

1, 

1950 . 

42-5 

42-9 

42-2 

103-9 

111-8 

95-7 

Aug. 

1, 

1950 . 

42-5 

42-7 

42-2 

104-2 

112-5 

95-8 

Sept. 

1, 

1950 . 

41-9 

41-5 

42-4 

104-4 

112-9 

95-9 

Oct. 

1, 

1950 . 

42-9 

43-0 

42-8 

105-3 

114-3 

96-3 

Nov. 

1, 

1950 . 

43-0 

43-1 

43-0 

106-4 

115-2 

97-5 

Dec. 

1, 

1950 . 

43-1 

43-1 

43-1 

107-8 

116-4 

99-0 

*Jan. 

1, 

1951 . 

40-1 

40-2 

39-9 

109-0 

117-1 

100-5 

Feb. 

1, 

1951 . 

42-9 

43-1 

42-6 

110-4 

119-0 

101-2 

Mar. 

1, 

1951 . 

42-3 

42-5 

42'2 

111-4 

119-9 

102-3 

•Apr. 

1, 

1951 . 

42-2 

42-3 

42-1 

112-8 

121-6 

103-4 

May 

1, 

1951 . 

42-5 

42-6 

42-5 

114-1 

122-9 

104-6 

June 

1, 

1951 . 

41-9 

42-1 

41-6 

115-9 

123-8 

107-2 

July 

1, 

1951 . 

41-7 

42-0 

41-4 

118-4 

127-0 

109-1 

Aug. 

1, 

1951 . 

41-4 

41-4 

41-3 

119-1 

128-2 

109-4 

Sept. 

1, 

1951 . 

41-5 

41-7 

41-4 

120-6 

130-0 

110-6 

Oct. 

1, 

1951 . 

41-9 

42-0 

41-8 

121-8 

132-1 

111-1 

•  These  averages  were  affected  by  loss  of  working  time  at  the  year-end  holiday  in  the  case  of  January  1  and  by  the 
Easter  holidays  in  the  case  of  April  1,  1951. 


TABLE  C-5.— HOURS  AND  EARNINGS  IN  MANUFACTURING  BY  PROVINCES  AND 

CITIES 

(Hourly-Rated  Wage-Earners)  Sourck:  Man-Hours  and  Hourly  Earnings,  D.B.S. 


Average 

Hours  Worked 

Average  Hourly  Earnings 
(in  cents) 

Oct.  1, 
1951 

Sept.  1, 
1951 

Oct.  1, 
1950 

Oct.  1, 
1951 

Sept.  1, 
1951 

Oct.  1, 
1950 

Newfoundland . 

43-1 

44-1 

46-1 

120-1 

120-3 

100-6 

Nova  Scotia . 

41-6 

41-6 

43-7 

104-8 

102-6 

90-7 

New  Brunswick . 

44-6 

43-4 

46-1 

110-0 

107-8 

92-3 

Quebec . 

43-7 

43-5 

44-9 

109-5 

108-2 

94-4 

Ontario . 

41-4 

40-8 

42-2 

128-3 

127-5 

111-1 

Manitoba . 

40-8 

40-9 

41-9 

118-6 

117-2 

101-9 

Saskatchewan . 

40-9 

40-3 

41-6 

123-0 

121-0 

106-8 

Alberta . 

40-1 

40-6 

40-7 

122-2 

120-8 

105-6 

British  Columbia . 

37-7 

37-6 

39-0 

148-6 

145-2 

127-0 

Montreal . 

42-3 

42-5 

43-1 

113-9 

112-4 

99-5 

Toronto . 

41-0 

40-5 

41-4 

128-1 

126-8 

109-8 

Hamilton . 

39-6 

39-4 

40-7 

142-2 

140-6 

123-5 

Windsor . 

38-2 

38-5 

40-5 

144-3 

143-4 

133-4 

Winnipeg . 

40-3 

40-6 

41-7 

117-3 

116-2 

101-1 

Vancouver . 

37-4 

37-0 

38-6 

147-4 

144-6 

126-1 
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TABLE  C-6.— HOURS  AND  EARNINGS  BY  INDUSTRY 

t 

(Hourly-Rated  Wage-Earners) 

SotTKCE:  Man-Hours  and  Hourly  Earnings,  D.B.S. 

(The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 


Average  Hours 


Average  Hourly 
Earnings 


Average  Weekly 
Wages 


Industry 

Oct.  1 
1951 

Sept.l 

1951 

Oct.  1 
1950 

Oct. 

195 

1 

Sept.  1 
1951 

Oct.  1 
1950 

Oct.  1 
1951 

Sept.  1 
1951 

Oct.  1 
1960 

no. 

no. 

no. 

cts. 

cts 

cts 

$ 

$ 

t 

Mining . 

43 

9 

42 

2 

4,3 

1 

138 

3 

137 

1 

123 

1 

60  71 

57.86 

53.  H 

Metal  mining . 

44 

2 

42 

5 

44 

5 

141 

0 

140 

4 

124 

6 

62.32 

59.67 

55.45 

Gold . 

46 

4 

44 

9 

12.5 

6 

124 

0 

.5R  9R 

9/1 

Other  metal . 

42 

6 

40 

8 

6 

1.52 

9 

fi.5 

fi9  in 

Fuels . 

41 

8 

39 

7 

141 

6 

140 

8 

.59  19 

55  90 

Coal . 

41 

2 

39 

1 

39 

1 

138 

5 

138 

7 

128 

9 

57.06 

54!  23 

50.40 

Oil  and  natural  gas . 

44 

0 

42 

1 

152 

R 

148 

0 

fi7  9:1 

02.39 

Non-metal . 

47 

5 

46 

8 

120 

6 

117 

R 

.57  99 

55  13 

Manufacturing . 

41 

9 

41 

5 

42 

9 

121 

8 

120 

6 

105 

3 

51  03 

50!  05 

45!  17 

Food  and  beverages . 

42 

8 

41 

8 

42 

8 

99 

7 

100 

8 

88 

2 

42.67 

42.13 

37.75 

Meat  products . 

40 

2 

40 

5 

41 

6 

133 

5 

1.32 

9 

111 

4 

53.67 

53.82 

46.34 

Canned  and  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables . 

43 

6 

36 

7 

42 

8 

83 

1 

83 

5 

73 

9 

36.23 

30.64 

31.63 

Grain  mill  products . 

45 

9 

45 

4 

46 

7 

115 

5 

115 

7 

99 

7 

53.01 

52.53 

46.56 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products . 

44 

3 

44 

9 

44 

5 

93 

7 

92 

2 

83 

2 

41.51 

41.40 

37.02 

Distilled  and  malt  liquors . 

41 

7 

42 

3 

42 

4 

122 

5 

122 

3 

109 

2 

51.08 

51  73 

46.30 

Tobacco  and  tobacco  products . 

35 

7 

44 

0 

41 

5 

118 

7 

112 

2 

100 

5 

42  38 

49.. 37 

41.71 

Rubber  products . 

41 

1 

40 

6 

41 

5 

128 

1 

127 

7 

no 

8 

52.65 

51.85 

45.98 

Leather  products . 

38 

5 

38 

2 

40 

4 

87 

1 

86 

3 

80 

4 

33.53 

32.97 

32.48 

Boots  and  shoes  (except  rubber) . 

37 

9 

38 

0 

39 

6 

83 

5 

83 

3 

78 

2 

31.65 

31.65 

30.97 

Textile  products  (except  clothing) . 

40 

5 

39 

5 

44 

0 

100 

1 

99 

0 

87 

1 

40.54 

39.11 

38.32 

Cotton  yarn  and  broad  woven  goods . 

37 

8 

35 

4 

42 

9 

101 

6 

101 

3 

88 

9 

38.40 

35.86 

38.14 

Woollen  goods . 

42 

9 

41 

7 

43 

9 

94 

4 

93 

2 

84 

0 

40.50 

38.86 

36.88 

Ravon,  nylon  and  silk  textiles . 

43 

2 

43 

4 

46 

0 

103 

1 

101 

8 

87 

6 

44.54 

44.18 

40.30 

Clothing  (textile  and  fur) . 

37 

8 

37 

3 

39 

5 

88 

6 

87 

7 

80 

8 

33.49 

.32.71 

31.92 

Men's  clothing . 

36 

0 

36 

0 

39 

2 

85 

5 

84 

7 

79 

2 

30.78 

30.49 

31.05 

Women’s  clothing . 

36 

5 

36 

2 

36 

8 

91 

9 

90 

9 

84 

8 

.33.54 

32.91 

31.21 

Knit  goods . j . 

40 

6 

39 

7 

41 

3 

89 

1 

87 

9 

78 

6 

36.17 

34.90 

32.46 

•Wood  products . 

42 

2 

41 

3 

42 

6 

no 

8 

108 

8 

98 

4 

46.76 

44.93 

41.92 

Saw  and  planing  mills . 

41 

8 

40 

4 

42 

2 

118 

3 

116 

5 

104 

1 

49.45 

47.07 

43.93 

Furniture . 

42 

5 

42 

3 

43 

6 

100 

9 

98 

3 

91 

0 

42.88 

41.58 

39.68 

Other  wood  products . 

44 

2 

43 

7 

43 

3 

93 

0 

91 

2 

85 

1 

41.11 

39.85 

36.86 

Paper  products . 

47 

2 

47 

3 

47 

6 

136 

8 

1.35 

0 

113 

3 

64.57 

63.86 

53.93 

Pulp  and  paper  mills . . . 

48 

7 

48 

8 

49 

0 

146 

2 

143 

8 

120 

8 

71.20 

70.17 

59.19 

Other  paper  products . 

42 

8 

42 

7 

44 

1 

105 

3 

104 

4 

92 

0 

45.07 

44.58 

40.57 

Printing,  publishing  and  allied  industries . 

40 

5 

40 

1 

40 

8 

135 

3 

133 

9 

123 

9 

54.80 

53.69 

50.55 

•Iron  and  Steel  products . 

42 

2 

41 

8 

43 

0 

137 

0 

134 

8 

117 

7 

57.81 

56.35 

50.61 

Agricultural  implements . 

38 

7 

40 

8 

39 

1 

153 

9 

150 

4 

124 

1 

59  56 

61.36 

48.52 

Fabricated  and  structural  steel . 

43 

7 

42 

2 

44 

5 

140 

6 

137 

5 

122 

1 

61.44 

58.03 

54.33 

Hardware  and  tools . 

43 

0 

42 

4 

43 

2 

122 

4 

121 

0 

104 

6 

52.63 

51.30 

45.19 

Heating  and  cooking  appliances . 

40 

8 

40 

3 

43 

9 

120 

8 

120 

3 

108 

9 

49.29 

48.48 

47.81 

Iron  castings . 

43 

5 

42 

6 

44 

6 

134 

7 

1.32 

4 

120 

6 

.58.59 

56.40 

53.79 

Machinery  mfg . 

44 

2 

43 

1 

44 

1 

129 

1 

127 

5 

111 

7 

57.06 

54.95 

49.26 

Primary  iron  and  steel . 

40 

8 

40 

7 

41 

9 

150 

2 

147 

1 

128 

8 

61.28 

59  87 

53.97 

Sheet  metal  products . 

41 

9 

41 

6 

42 

9 

130 

5 

126 

1 

109 

8 

54.68 

52.46 

47.10 

Transportation  equipment . 

41 

4 

41 

5 

42 

8 

140 

2 

137 

7 

123 

9 

58.04 

57.15 

53.03 

Aircraft  and  parts . 

46 

5 

47 

8 

47 

8 

135 

3 

135 

5 

118 

7 

62  91 

64.77 

56.74 

Motor  vehicles . 

39 

3 

39 

2 

40 

7 

151 

3 

148 

1 

139 

8 

59.46 

58.06 

56.90 

Motor  vehicle  parts  and  accessories . 

41 

8 

39 

7 

43 

3 

143 

2 

138 

4 

124 

4 

59.86 

54.94 

53.87 

Railroad  and  rolling  stock  equipment . 

39 

8 

40 

8 

43 

1 

141 

3 

137 

4 

116 

7 

56.24 

56.06 

50.30 

Shipbuilding  and  repairing . 

42 

7 

42 

8 

42 

4 

128 

2 

128 

0 

113 

8 

54.74 

54.78 

48.25 

•Non-ferrous  metal  products . 

42 

2 

42 

1 

43 

4 

1.35 

7 

134 

0 

113 

b 

57.27 

56.41 

49.28 

Aluminum  products . 

41 

9 

43 

1 

43 

0 

123 

6 

123 

3 

102 

0 

51.79 

53.14 

43.86 

Brass  and  copper  products . 

43 

2 

42 

4 

43 

7 

126 

5 

123 

5 

no 

1 

54  65 

52.36 

48.11 

Smelting  and  refining . 

42 

1 

42 

2 

43 

8 

150 

5 

148 

6 

123 

8 

63.36 

62.71 

54.22 

•Electrical  apparatus  and  supplies . 

41 

1 

40 

8 

41 

7 

132 

7 

131 

7 

116 

5 

54.54 

53.73 

48.58 

Heavy  electrical  machinery  and  equipment . 

41 

0 

41 

0 

41 

0 

152 

6 

152 

2 

132 

3 

62.57 

62.40 

54.24 

•Non-metallic  mineral  products . 

44 

8 

44 

1 

45 

4 

121 

5 

120 

1 

104 

4 

54.43 

52.96 

47.40 

45 

5 

44 

5 

45 

0 

113 

2 

112 

0 

101 

2 

51.51 

49.84 

45.54 

Glass  and  glass  products . 

44 

8 

43 

6 

45 

9 

116 

2 

115 

1 

100 

5 

52.06 

50.18 

46.13 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal . 

41 

9 

41 

1 

41 

4 

163 

4 

1.59 

7 

133 

7 

68.46 

65.64 

55.35 

Chemical  products . 

42 

7 

42 

6 

43 

5 

123 

b 

122 

3 

106 

0 

52.73 

52.10 

46.11 

Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  preparations . 

41 

3 

41 

1 

41 

1 

99 

4 

97 

8 

89 

3 

41.05 

40.20 

36.70 

43 

/ 

43 

9 

45 

2 

139 

6 

1.37 

4 

119 

4 

61.01 

60.32 

53  97 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries . 

41 

6 

41 

1 

42 

1 

99 

2 

98 

0 

89 

7 

41.27 

40.28 

37.76 

42 

0 

41 

7 

43 

0 

132 

1 

130 

0 

114 

3 

55 . 48 

54.21 

49.15 

41 

8 

41 

4 

42 

8 

111 

1 

110 

6 

96 

3 

46.44 

45.79 

41.22 

42 

4 

41 

7 

41 

0 

122 

3 

120 

3 

107 

2 

51.86 

60.17 

43.95 

Buildings  and  structures . 

41 

6 

40 

9 

40 

6 

1.33 

8 

131 

0 

115 

8 

55.66 

53.58 

47.01 

Highways,  bridges  and  street  construction . 

43 

6 

43 

0 

41 

9 

96 

9 

98 

4 

88 

3 

42.25 

41.45 

37.00 

45 

8 

45 

5 

119 

8 

119 

2 

54.87 

54.24 

42 

5 

42 

7 

42 

5 

70 

9 

68 

3 

66 

6 

30.13 

29.16 

28.31 

43 

5 

44 

0 

43 

4 

70 

4 

66 

9 

65 

3 

.30.62 

29.44 

28.34 

Laundries,  dyeing,  pressing  and  cleaning . 

41 

0 

40 

5 

41 

3 

68 

4 

67 

7 

66 

0 

28.04 

27.42 

27.26 

*  Durable  manufactured  goods  industries. 
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TABLE  C-7.— EARNINGS,  HOURS  AND  REAL  EARNINGS  FOR  WAGE  EARNERS  IN 
MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES  IN  CANADA 


Source:  Hours  Worked  and  Hourly  and  Weekly  Wages  D.B.S.  Real  Wages  Computed  by  the 
Economics  and  Research  Branch,  Department  of  Labour 


•  Date 

Average 

Hours 

Worked 

per 

VVeek 

Average 

Hourly 

Earnings 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Index  Nur 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

abers  (Av. 

Cost 

of 

Living 

1946  =  100) 

Average 

Real 

Weekly 

Earnings 

cts. 

$ 

Monthly  Average  1945 . 

44-3 

69-4 

30-71 

102-8 

96-7 

106-3 

Monthly  Average  1946 . 

42-7 

70-0 

29-87 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

Monthly  Average  1947 . 

42-5 

80-3 

34-13 

114-3 

109-6 

104-3 

Monthly  Average  1948 . 

42-2 

91-3 

38-53 

129-0 

127-8 

100-9 

Monthly  Average  1949 . 

42-3 

98-6 

41-71 

139-6 

129-6 

107-7 

Monthly  Average  1950 . 

42-5 

103-6 

44-03 

147-4 

134-7 

109-5 

Week  Preceding: 

Oct.  1,  1950 . 

42-9 

105-3 

45-17 

151-2 

138-1 

109-5 

Nov.  1,  1950 . 

43-0 

106-4 

45-75 

153-2 

138-1 

110-9 

Dec.  1,  1950 . 

43-1 

107-8 

46-46 

155-5 

138-4 

112-4 

Jan.  1,  1951 . 

43-0* 

109-0 

46-87* 

156-9 

139-6 

112-4 

Feb.  1,  1951 . 

42-9 

110-4 

47-36 

158-6 

141-7 

111-9 

Mar.  1,  1951 . 

42-3 

111-4 

47-12 

157-8 

145-4 

108-5 

Apr.  1,  1951 . 

42-4* 

112-8 

47-83* 

160-1 

147-1 

108-8 

May  1,  1951 . 

42-5 

114-1 

48-49 

162-3 

145-4 

110-3 

June  1,  1951 . 

41-9 

115-9 

48-56 

162-6 

148-9 

109-2 

July  1,  1951 . 

41-7 

118-3 

49-33 

165-1 

151-8 

108-7 

Aug.  1,  1951 . 

41'4 

119-1 

49-31 

165-1 

152-8 

108-0 

Sept.  1,  1951 . 

41-5 

120-6 

50-05 

167-6 

153-6 

109-1 

Oct.  1,  1951 . 

4L9 

121-8 

51-03 

170-8 

154-0 

110-9 

Note:  Average  Real  Weekly  Earnings  were  computed  by  dividing  the  index  of  the  Cost  of  Living  into  an  index 
of  the  average  weekly  earnings,  both  indexes  having  been  calculated  on  a  similar  base  (Average  1946  =  100). 

*  Figures  adjusted  for  holidays.  The  actual  figures  are:  January  1,  1951,  40T  hours  y3.71;  April  1,  1951,  42-2  hours, 
$47.60. 


D — Employment  Service  Statistics 

TABLE  D-1.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  LIVE  APPLICATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT 


Source:  Form  UIC  757 


Month 

Unfilled 

Vacancies 

Live  Applications  for 
Employment 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Date  Nearest: 

Dec. 

1, 

1945 . 

66.008 

26,865 

92.873 

141,673 

38,038 

179,711 

Dec. 

1, 

1946 . 

68,818 

38,707 

107,525 

110,465 

29,003 

139,468 

Dec. 

1, 

1947 . 

.35,947 

22,325 

58,272 

,82,990 

33,584 

116,574 

Dee. 

1, 

1948 . 

17,841 

16,808 

34,649 

102,638 

36,185 

140,279 

Dec. 

1, 

1949 . 

10,400 

12,085 

22,485 

164,345 

56,439 

220,784 

Dec. 

1, 

1950 . 

32,081 

11,039 

43,120 

124,850 

61,456 

186,306 

Jan. 

1, 

1951 . 

24,402 

9,968 

34,370 

173,186 

53,691 

226,877 

Feb. 

1, 

1951 . 

24,983 

10.795 

35,778 

231,826 

68,220 

300,046 

Mar. 

1, 

1951 . 

24,550 

13,118 

37,668 

232,385 

64,312 

296,697 

Apr. 

1, 

1951 . 

27,054 

14,324 

41,378 

228,942 

61,334 

290,276 

May 

I, 

1951 . 

36,940 

15.513 

52,453 

163,309 

54,201 

217,510 

June 

1. 

1951 . 

48,353 

17.701 

66,054 

101,384 

49,677 

151,061 

July 

i, 

1951 . 

45,183 

16.775 

61,958 

86.997 

52,773 

139,770 

Aug. 

1, 

1951 . 

39,951 

14,570 

54,521 

80,456 

49,; 11 

129,967 

Sept. 

1, 

1951 . 

43.519 

15.966 

59,485 

79,619 

47, 5uy 

127, 12S 

Oct. 

1, 

1951 . 

52,438 

16,170 

68,608 

79,975 

51,003 

130,978 

Nov. 

1, 

1951 . 

44,820 

10,868 

55,688 

94,491 

61.017 

155,508 

Dec. 

1, 

1951(1) . 

29,933 

9,094 

39,027 

138,946 

69,050 

207,996 

(*)  Latest  figures  subject  to  revision. 
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TABLE  D-2.  I'NFILLED  VACANCIES  BA'  INDUSTBA'  AND  BA'  SEX  AS  AT 

NOVEMBER  1,  1951 

(SotTBCE:  Form  UIC  751) 


Industry 


Agrioulture,  nshing.  trapping. 


Logging . 

I’ulpwood .  ' 

Lumber . ^  ! 

Other  logging .  ' 

Mining  . 

Coal .  ' 

Metallic  ores — 

Iron . 

Gold . 

Nickel . 

Other  metallic  ores  and  non-metallic  minerals. 
Prospecting  and  oil  producing . 


Manufacturing . 

Food  and  kindred  products . 

Textiles,  apparel,  etc . 

Lumber  and  finished  lumber  products . 

Pulp  and  paper  products  and  printing . 

Chemicals  and  allied  products . 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal . 

Rubber  products . 

Leather  and  products . 

Stone,  clay  and  glass  products . 

Iron  and  steel  and  products . 

Non-ferrous  metals  and  products . 

Machinery . 

Electrical  equipment  and  products . 

Transportation  equipment  and  other  manufacturing. 

Construction . 

Transportation  and  Storage . 

Communications,  and  Other  Public  Utilities . 


Wholesale. 
Retail . 


Finance,  Insurance,  Reai  Estate. 

Service . 

Public . 

Domestic . 

Personal . 

Other  service . 


All  Industries. 


Male 

Female 

Total 

Chang 

Sept.  27 
1951 

e  From 

Nov.  2 
1950 

9S5 

200 

1,125 

-  1,736 

+ 

29 

34,965 

10 

24,975 

+  3,230 

-f 

3,627 

7 

21,795 

+  2,449 

+ 

3,680 

3,065 

2 

3,067 

+  765 

62 

112 

1 

113 

+  16 

+ 

9 

1,456 

26 

1,482 

-  775 

+ 

617 

558 

1 

559 

4-  6 

+ 

376 

120 

4 

124 

-  176 

-h 

84 

413 

5 

418 

-  178 

+ 

255 

162 

2 

164 

-  289 

184 

123 

4 

127 

-  120 

4- 

55 

80 

10 

90 

-  18 

4- 

31 

5,695 

1,760 

7,455 

-  4,042 

. 

1,.388 

538 

293 

831 

-  477 

4- 

133 

231 

800 

1,031 

-  1,472 

1,351 

1.010 

36 

1,046 

-  268 

4- 

199 

481 

136 

617 

-  199 

4- 

40 

168 

62 

230 

-  162 

141 

15 

2 

17 

_ 

5 

29 

9 

38 

-  16 

_ 

73 

79 

79 

158 

-  93 

_ 

219 

82 

22 

104 

93 

_ 

68 

1,038 

46 

1,084 

4- 

377 

264 

60 

324 

-  332 

54 

605 

38 

643 

-  315 

4- 

141 

193 

54 

247 

-  78 

178 

962 

123 

1,085 

—  546 

- 

189 

4,357 

49 

4,406 

-  3,085 

4- 

424 

1,294 

85 

1,379 

-  850 

- 

236 

229 

205 

434 

-  340 

- 

103 

2,112 

1,914 

4,026 

-  1,980 

_ 

774 

663 

285 

948 

-  628 

_ 

356 

1,449 

1,629 

3,078 

-  1,352 

- 

418 

790 

490 

1,280 

-  321 

- 

443 

2,995 

6,131 

9,126 

-  3,046 

295 

1,264 

427 

1,691 

H-  156 

_ 

141 

64 

2,815 

2,879 

-  742 

_ 

267 

974 

2,626 

3,600 

-  2,107 

4- 

194 

693 

263 

956 

-  353 

81 

44,818 

10,870 

55,688 

-12,945 

4- 

1,458 

96981—8 
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TABLE  D.3  -UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  LIVE  APPLICATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT 
BA"  OCCUPATIONS  AND  BY  SEX,  NOVEMBER  1,  1951 

Source:  Form  UIC  757 


Occupational  Group 

Unfilled 

Vacancies 

Live  Applications 
for  Employment 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

1,176 

567 

1,743 

3,158 

877 

4,035 

1,842 

2,436 

4,278 

5,332 

12,896 

18,228 

9,744 

20,806 

1,403 

1,133 

2,536 

2,754 

6,990 

800 

5,012 

5,812 

9,947 

10,859 

25 

25 

721 

8 

729 

1,104 

873 

1 

874 

850 

254 

33,864 

1,115 

34,979 

34,636 

16,343 

50,979 

52 

28 

80 

675 

444 

1,119 

106 

783 

889 

2,836 

10,179 

lJ5,Uli> 

25,506 

1 

25,507 

2,538 

129 

2,667 

60 

20 

80 

463 

357 

820 

43 

43 

86 

952 

1,131 

2,083 

134 

29 

1 

30 

103 

31 

2,209 

9 

2,218 

4,150 

605 

4,755 

135 

5 

140 

666 

720 

1,386 

678 

113 

6 

119 

550 

128 

811 

811 

393 

393 

1,835 

1,835 

8,609 

5 

8,614 

1,107 

16 

1,123 

4,694 

31 

4, 625 

77 

77 

140 

1 

141 

159 

120 

279 

1,208 

1,013 

2,221 

1,388 

71 

1,459 

4,782 

1,307 

6,089 

63 

53 

710 

196 

906 

181 

12 

193 

1,267 

66 

1,333 

4,837 

604 

5,441 

37,093 

12,790 

49,883 

87 

220 

307 

870 

1,836 

2,706 

307 

3 

310 

1,763 

242 

2,005 

38 

14 

52 

1,845 

495 

2,340 

1,644 

1,644 

4,955 

1 

4,956 

other  unskilled  workers . 

2,761 

367 

3,128 

27,660 

10,216 

37,876 

41,820 

10,868 

55,688 

94,491 

61,017 

1.55,508 

1 

TABLE  D-4.— AVERAGE  WEEKLA'  VACANCIES  NOTIFIED,  REFERRALS,  AND 
PLACEMENTS  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  OCTOBER,  1951 

(Source:  Form  UIC  751) 


Weekly  Average 


Industry 

Vacancies 

Notified 

Referrals 

Placements 

1,388 

1,287 

1,170 

2,989 

1,347 

1,087 

474 

489 

351 

4,569 

4,842 

3,510 

775 

834 

588 

645 

780 

552 

751 

762 

642 

377 

351 

242 

206 

239 

167 

23 

25 

18 

48 

50 

36 

129 

133 

89 

121 

140 

101 

356 

340 

253 

191 

175 

125 

300 

319 

203 

Electrical  equipment  and  products . 

152 

165 

100 

Transportation  equipment  and  other  manufacturing . 

495 

529 

394 

4,731 

4,829 

1,334 

273 

3,836 

1,290 

1,042 

Communications,  and  other  public  utilities . 

224 

193 

3,097 

384 

3,646 

497 

2,350 

250 

Service . 

6,228 

6,239 
j  24,783 

4,522 

All  Industries . 

25,374 

18,311 
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TABLE  D-o.—A^iyiTIES  OF  NATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  OFFICES  FOR 
FIVE  MEEKS  SEPTEMBER  38  TO  NOVEMBER  1,  1951;  UNPLACED 
APPLICANTS  AS  AT  NOVEMBER  22,  1951 


(Sourck:  Form  UIC  751) 


Office 


Newfoundland . 

Corner  Brook . 

Grand  Falls . 

St.  John’s . 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Charlottetown . 

Summerside . 

Nova  Scotia . 

Amherst . 

Bridgewater . 

Halifax . 

Inverness . 

Kentville . 

Liverpool . 

New  Glasgow . 

Springhill . 

Sydney . 

Truro . 

Yarmouth-Shelburne. 

New  Brunswick . 

Bathurst . 

Campbellton . 

Edmundston . 

Fredericton . 

Min  to . 

Moncton . 

Newcastle . 

Saint  John . 

St.  Stephen . 

Sussex . 

Woodstock . 

Quebec . 

Asbestos . 

Beauharnois . 

Buckingham . 

Causapscal . 

Chandler . 

Chicoutimi . 

Dolbeau . 

Drummond  ville . 

Farnham . 

Gaspfe . 

Granby . 

Hull . 

Joliette . 

Jonqui^re . 

Lachute . 

LaMalbaie . 

La  Tuque . 

Levis . 

Matane . 

Megantic . 

Mont-Laurier . 

Montmagny . 

Montreal . 

New  Richmond . 

Port  Alfred . 

Quebec . 

Rimoaski . 

Riviere  du  Loup. . . 

Roberval . 

Rouyn . 

Ste.  Agathe . 

Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue. 

Ste.  Therese . 

St.  Georges  de  Beauce, 

St.  Hyacinthe . 

St.  Jean . 

St.  Jerome . 

St.  Joseph  d’Alma . 

Shawinigan  Falls . 

Sherbrooke . 

Sorel . 

Thetford  Mines . 


Vacancies 

Applicants 

Reporte< 

during 

period 

Unfilled 
end  of 
period 

Regis¬ 

tered 

during 

period 

Referred 

to 

vacancies 

Placements 

Unplacec 
end  of 
period 

Unplaced 
as  at 
Nov.  22 
1951 

Regular 

Casual 

513 

525 

2,024 

414 

247 

54 

2,707 

291 

100 

202 

3 

79 

3 

1 

2 

122 

158- 

510 

234 

1,845 

411 

246 

52 

2,383 

2,442, 

977 

194 

975 

803 

752 

155 

709 

985 

493 

160 

521 

442 

267 

100 

490 

634 

!  484 

34 

454 

36l 

485 

55 

219 

351 

4,097 

1,881 

7,676 

4,235 

2,294 

570 

8,007 

9,172 

118 

4 

270 

126 

103 

17 

239 

331 

70 

30 

263 

113 

16 

35 

290 

2,435 

1,477 

2,832 

2,026 

1,116 

324 

2,682 

2,983 

23 

15 

95 

19 

15 

3 

159 

220 

210 

126 

257 

90 

126 

1 

417 

507 

37 

5 

131 

54 

37 

3 

117 

Ifvl 

439 

104 

1,223 

601 

342 

56 

1,080 

1,110 

H 

1 

129 

17 

7 

158 

640 

78 

1,619 

982 

470 

124 

1,890 

1,981 

81 

37 

388 

108 

45 

5 

393 

496 

21 

4 

469 

99 

17 

2 

582 

797 

3,556 

1,528 

6,117 

3,523 

2,298 

494 

5,561 

6,815 

33 

69 

179 

45 

12 

10 

252 

340 

172 

313 

270 

169 

101 

31 

245 

365 

337 

111 

369 

294 

191 

19 

152 

236 

314 

173 

473 

333 

225 

58 

266 

380 

99 

108 

175 

124 

101 

211 

1.199 

381 

2,115 

1,277 

671 

245 

1,765 

2,165 

150 

67 

193 

82 

62 

206 

949 

166 

1,926 

975 

779 

123 

2,062 

2,233 

94 

25 

162 

80 

46 

6 

197 

235 

72 

26 

126 

73 

49 

1 

93 

138 

137 

89 

129 

70 

61 

1 

112 

168 

37,171 

21,607 

51,905 

31,623 

20,313 

2,010 

43,903 

52,719 

122 

69 

262 

112 

65 

19 

241 

280 

60 

21 

222 

87 

33 

3 

303 

398 

121 

42 

217 

111 

88 

3 

184 

283 

41 

96 

67 

22 

16 

86 

378 

297 

290 

225 

122 

38 

87 

168 

2,117 

1,767 

691 

531 

285 

12 

236 

298 

143 

618 

104 

75 

19 

1 

56 

55 

200 

27 

798 

223 

126 

7 

1,175 

1,358 

42 

9 

259 

62 

49 

1 

376 

440 

553 

813 

38 

19 

15 

42 

83 

122 

11 

680 

158 

102 

14 

1,016 

1.218 

511 

294 

877 

516 

292 

8 

785 

998 

480 

211 

797 

386 

222 

14 

661 

811 

744 

200 

887 

823 

489 

4 

314 

459 

102 

22 

205 

98 

74 

3 

199 

310 

66 

41 

155 

56 

16 

8 

181 

271 

1,155 

1,967 

646 

164 

231 

8 

204 

222 

493 

126 

820 

410 

363 

4 

673 

802 

258 

696 

175 

112 

53 

83 

96 

128 

435 

165 

354 

241 

213 

5 

118 

201 

116 

349 

84 

88 

54 

68 

92 

61 

147 

262 

407 

376 

9 

304 

605 

14,792 

3,573 

23,530 

14,882 

9,780 

1,113 

18,697 

21,667 

248 

98 

492 

510 

412 

76 

107 

172 

30 

123 

89 

88 

1 

78 

102 

3,052 

1,914 

5,012 

3,266 

1,268 

217 

5,100 

6,123 

2,100 

2,126 

320 

237 

199 

1 

239 

317 

359 

222 

334 

172 

120 

2 

306 

390 

52 

363 

148 

170 

98 

75 

63 

488 

775 

738 

653 

331 

55 

,351 

423 

326 

100 

239 

192 

128 

9 

120 

163 

165 

18 

293 

165 

139 

8 

181 

218 

184 

23 

422 

200 

148 

6 

363 

387 

556 

502 

711 

489 

269 

6 

485 

689 

385 

124 

551 

221 

297 

11 

775 

939 

509 

138 

1,057 

571 

316 

8 

619 

753 

256 

23 

767 

297 

204 

17 

743 

1,276 

1,244 

399 

816 

724 

1,064 

1 

243 

237 

739 

1,103 

1,512 

375 

169 

3 

1,628 

1,733 

1,031 

318 

1,724 

1,041 

533 

189 

1,462 

1,783 

198 

672 

307 

165 

124 

358 

549 

188 

78 

396 

264 

151 

8 

376 

529 

96981— 
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T\R¥F  n-'i —ACTIVITIES  OF  NATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  OFFICES  FOR 
TABLE  38  TO  NOVEMBER  1,  1951;  UNPLACED 

APPLICANTS  AS  AT  NOVEMBER  22,  1951— Continued 


(Source:  Form  UIC  751) 


Office 


Quebec— Concluded 

Three  Rivers . 

Val  d’Or . 

Valleyfield . 

Victoriaville . 

Ontario . 

Arnprior . 

Barrie . 

Belleville . 

Bracebridge . 

Brampton . 

Brantford . 

Brockville . 

Carleton  Place . 

Chatham . 

Cobourg . 

CoUingwood . 

Cornwall . 

Fort  Erie . 

Fort  Frances . 

Fort  William . 

Galt . 

Gananoqiie . 

Goderich . 

Guelph . 

Hamilton . 

Hawkasbury . 

IngersoU .  . . 

Kapuskasing . 

Kenora . 

Kingston . 

Kirkland  Lake . 

Ki  tchener  AVaterloo 

Leamington . 

Lindsay . 

Listowel . 

London . 

Midland . 

Napanee . 

New  Toronto . 

Niagara  Falls . 

North  Bay . 

Orillia . 

Oshawa . 

Ottawa . 

Owen  Sound . 

Parry  Sound . 

Pembroke . 

Perth . 

Peterborough . 

Picton . 

Port  Arthur, . 

Port  Colborne . 

Prescott . 

Renfrew . 

St.  Catharines . 

St.  Thomas . 

Sarnia . 

Sault  Ste.  Marie _ 

Simcoe . 

Sioux-Lookout . 

Smiths  Falls . 

Stratford . 

Sturgeon  Falls . 

Sudbury . 

Timmins . 

Toronto . 

Trenton . 

Walkerton . 

Wallaceburg . 

Welland . 

W^eston . 

Windsor . 

Woodstock . 


Vacancies 

Reported 

during 

period 

Unfilled 
end  of 
period 

Regis¬ 
tered 
during 
period  ^ 

Referred 

to 

^racancies 

703 

237 

1,637 

1,040 

605 

691 

546 

406 

332 

113 

731 

409 

168 

79 

609 

159 

43,143 

23,387 

7«,278 

43,856 

77 

568 

150 

111 

690 

169 

763 

723 

350 

56 

611 

481 

167 

110 

215 

120 

162 

45 

239 

161 

642 

93 

1,751 

679 

168 

22 

271 

239 

33 

9 

164 

50 

605 

213 

918 

614 

205 

10 

315 

236 

163 

17 

281 

182 

467 

80 

1,168 

506 

66 

57 

110 

44 

132 

51 

207 

180 

1,223 

927 

1,030 

903 

215 

107 

700 

179 

55 

5 

140 

77 

157 

83 

113 

102 

227 

90 

718 

161 

2,329 

556 

7,057 

2,838 

78 

162 

145 

54 

124 

36 

228 

136 

463 

1 , 030 

315 

348 

72 

62 

129 

61 

843 

181 

1,154 

1,036 

.576 

310 

414 

384 

553 

156 

1,279 

821 

159 

15 

620 

225 

124 

38 

269 

123 

46 

24 

108 

50 

2,611 

1,249 

3,, 578 

2,127 

184 

40 

288 

199 

71 

45 

107 

75 

615 

47 

1,390 

669 

543 

68 

1,311 

650 

963 

365 

1,287 

1,255 

242 

36 

405 

280 

610 

107 

1,665 

701 

2,436 

997 

2,664 

2,352 

341 

55 

618 

462 

65 

9 

71 

53 

452 

923 

603 

419 

121 

71 

109 

77 

374 

55 

1,013 

430 

45 

5 

108 

54 

1,212 

5,408 

1,544 

1,314 

95 

32 

240 

112 

351 

136 

364 

249 

145 

9 

278 

139 

914 

120 

1,637 

943 

336 

98 

607 

492 

498 

97 

752 

689 

928 

625 

715 

626 

230 

55 

387 

270 

146 

44 

144 

131 

92 

22 

181 

88 

269 

54 

413 

274 

212 

17 

309 

217 

1,583 

751 

1,516 

1,169 

911 

608 

1,081 

995 

11,868 

4,406 

21,092 

11,47C 

232 

19 

478 

298 

90 

19 

146 

144 

170 

4 

402 

167 

371 

59 

1,040 

422 

393 

203 

568 

272 

1,027 

73 

5,180 

1,511 

226 

74 

405 

237 

Applicants 


Placements 


Regular 

Casual 

396 

90 

350 

5 

328 

7 

98 

9 

26,635 

5,711 

144 

548 

27 

203 

59 

96 

140 

6 

480 

85 

127 

20 

42 

251 

140 

180 

22 

125 

31 

358 

49 

27 

153 

4 

702 

54 

148 

13 

26 

25 

66 

5 

104 

5 

1,191 

797 

33 

1 

97 

6 

274 

50 

629 

71 

248 

32 

438 

74 

85 

21 

73 

14 

32 

1,069 

395 

132 

16 

47 

521 

28 

428 

34 

640 

175 

186 

47 

407 

116 

1,129 

404 

197 

117 

50 

306 

13 

49 

10 

264 

52 

35 

8 

1,569 

24 

70 

10 

238 

115 

16 

607 

180 

203 

45 

363 

75 

621 

52 

182 

83 

8 

58 

9 

133 

63 

178 

19 

923 

164 

568 

53 

6,569 

1,568 

222 

7 

80 

84 

74 

293 

47 

192 

1 

606 

250 

148 

70 

\ 

Unplaced 
end  of 
period 

Jnplaced 
as  at 

Nov.  32 
1951 

1,862 

2,422 

241 

279 

1,311 

1,037 

809 

950 

.55,304 

70,963 

49 

100 

313 

362 

373 

452 

176 

256 

142 

197 

1,497 

1,841 

134 

180 

188 

196 

713 

966 

231 

316 

332 

385 

870 

906 

117 

171 

91 

124 

354 

536 

762 

1,026 

100 

163 

63 

113 

737 

827 

5,944 

6,695 

139 

271 

186 

230 

86 

99 

114 

223 

519 

658 

217 

292 

1,020 

1,464 

473 

680 

223 

321 

94 

128 

1,827 

2,772 

188 

285 

85 

140 

1,009 

1,310 

779 

904 

273 

358 

305 

379 

1,638 

3,815 

1,557 

1,844 

538 

680 

23 

40 

242 

309 

94 

153 

954 

1.200 

71 

134 

351 

529 

257 

301 

291 

373 

241 

276 

1,184 

1,750 

440 

494 

592 

747 

382 

448 

261 

295 

49 

92 

139 

162 

316 

392 

144 

218 

469 

600 

537 

530 

15,707 

20,634 

225 

403 

124 

194 

329 

566 

950 

1,146 

396 

494 

5,889 

5,506 

191 

311 
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TAKI.E  D-5.— ACTIVITIES  OF  NATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  SEIIVIC  E  OFEK  ES  FOR 
FIVE  MEEKS  SEPTEMBER  27  TO  NOVEMBER  1,  1951;  UNPLACED 
APPLICANTS  AS  AT  NOVEMBER  22,  1951-Concluded 

(Source:  Form  UIC  751) 


Office 


Manitoba . 

Brandon . 

Dauphin . 

Flin  Flon . 

Portage  la  Prairie 

Tlie  Pas . 

Winnipeg . 

Saskatchewan . 

Estevan . 

Moose  Jaw . 

North  Battleford. 

Prince  Albert . 

Regina . 

Saskatoon . 

Swift  Current. . . . 
•Teachers'  Office. . . 

Weyburn . 

Yorkton . 

Alberta . 

Blairmore . 

Calgary . 

Drumheller . 

Edmonton . 

Edson . 

Lethbridge . 

Medicine  Hat . 

Red  Deer . 

Yellowknife . 

British  Columbia. . 

CbUliwack . 

Courtenay . 

Cranbrook . 

Dawson  Creek . . . . 

Duncan . 

Kamloops . 

Kelowna . 

Nanaimo . 

Nelson . 

New  Westminster. 

Penticton . 

Port  Alberni . 

Prince  George . 

Prince  Rupert . 

Princeton . 

Trail . 

Vancouver . 

Vernon . 

Victoria . 

Whitehorse . 

Canada . 

Males . 

Females . 


Vacancies 


Reported 

during 

period 

Unfilled 
end  of 
period 

Regis¬ 

tered 

during 

period 

Referred 

to 

vacancies 

7,437 

2,690 

12,629 

8,188 

885 

289 

845 

749 

236 

121 

202 

86 

143 

47 

195 

135 

326 

81 

312 

275 

59 

401 

70 

49 

5,778 

1,751 

11,005 

6,894 

6.184 

1,557 

8,202 

6.011 

153 

20 

190 

208 

982 

249 

1,221 

903 

233 

78 

238 

170 

473 

54 

805 

510 

2,087 

305 

2,773 

2,049 

1,646 

425 

2,178 

1,623 

181 

113 

233 

205 

12 

202 

8 

19 

155 

48 

147 

98 

.  262 

63 

409 

226 

11,474 

2,880 

14,618 

11,676 

113 

248 

18! 

95 

3,790 

603 

5,766 

4,331 

159 

24 

202 

167 

5,392 

1,137 

6,282 

5,636 

336 

142 

305 

274 

1,062 

453 

1,168 

655 

237 

83 

430 

311 

269 

72 

279 

206 

116 

118 

5 

1 

12,329 

2,168 

27,265 

13,589 

303 

25 

618 

379 

396 

134 

276 

274 

78 

21 

134 

100 

209 

41 

224 

206 

371 

29 

339 

318 

247 

63 

287 

232 

137 

9 

396 

154 

301 

27 

506 

333 

250 

64 

291 

285 

698 

64 

3,014 

830 

330 

7 

422 

372 

311 

28 

397 

305 

1,044 

160 

1,322 

1,099 

404 

59 

591 

444 

117 

30 

113 

109 

220 

60 

370 

277 

5,578 

966 

15,060 

6,389 

218 

42 

378 

189 

889 

263 

2,352 

1 , 1.57 

228 

76 

175 

137 

126,871 

57,317 

207,689 

123,917 

93,303 

45,452 

141,764 

86,112 

33,568 

11,865 

65,925 

37,805 

.4ppHcants 


Placements 

Unplaced 
end  of 
period 

Unplaced 
as  at 
Nov.  22 
1951 

Regular 

Casual 

3,735 

1,915 

8,410 

11, .576 

540 

31 

381 

530 

92 

4 

136 

258 

131 

6 

113 

134 

214 

5 

182 

314 

52 

3 

38 

57 

2,706 

1,866 

7,560 

10,283 

4,011 

961 

3,422 

4,670 

135 

2 

79 

103 

668 

93 

415 

516 

148 

143 

229 

306 

60 

476 

619 

1 , 358 

464 

758 

1,0,50 

864 

289 

1,156 

1,456 

155 

2 

111 

190 

6 

4 

7 

99 

13 

50 

115 

272 

38 

230 

385 

7,200 

1,622 

6,467 

8,033 

100 

150 

175 

2,374 

656 

2,841 

3,298 

159 

98 

120 

3,356 

924 

2,307 

3,240 

254 

55 

76 

511 

37 

611 

598 

170 

266 

354 

196 

5 

134 

164 

80 

5 

8 

8,761 

1,819 

22,866 

28,856 

210 

69 

569 

698 

277 

8 

134 

199 

95 

112 

159 

208 

14 

43 

306 

10 

343 

330 

271 

124 

190 

114 

6 

311 

654 

180 

88 

406 

498 

231 

5 

76 

172 

529 

134 

3,196 

4,232 

279 

47 

185 

351 

200 

21 

208 

232 

933 

31 

266 

536 

345 

368 

537 

80 

3 

20 

32 

139 

15 

212 

279 

3,440 

1,255 

13,995 

16,816 

144 

13 

226 

411 

630 

114 

2,053 

2,416 

150 

48 

71 

76,246 

15,311 

1.57,356 

196,610 

58,036 

8,842 

95,582 

127,422 

18,210 

6,469 

61,774 

69,188 

•  Statistics  for  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan. 
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TABLE 'D-6.— APPLICATIONS  RECEIVED  AND  PLACEMENTS  EFFECTED  BY 

EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES 

(Source:  Form  UIC  751) 

1941-1951 


Year 

Applications 

Placements 

Male 

F  emale 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

1941  . 

668,695 

262,767 

831,462 

331,997 

175,766 

507,763 

1942  . 

1,044,610 

499,519 

1,544,129 

597,161 

298,460 

895, 621 
1,944,026 

1943  . 

1,681,411 

1,008,211 

2,689,622 

1,239,900 

704,126 

1944 . 

1,583,010 

902,273 

2,485,283 

1,101,854 

638,063 

1,739,917 

1945 . 

1,855,036 

661,948 

2,516,984 

1,095,641 

397,940 

1,493,581 

859,412 

769,849 

712,340 

1946 . 

1,464,533 

494,164 

1,958,697 

624,0,52 

235,360 

1947 . 

1,189,646 

439,577 

1,629,223 

549,376 

220,473 

1948  . 

1,197,295 

459,332 

1,656,627 

497,916 

214,424 

1949 . 

1,295,690 

494,956 

1,790,646 

464,363 

219,816 

684,179 

1950  . 

1,500,763 

575,813 

2,076,576 

559,882 

230,920 

790,802 

1,238,699 

516,147 

1,754,746 

566,351 

223,491 

789,842 

E — Unemployment  Insurance 


TABLE  E-1.— PERSONS  RECEIVING  BENEFIT,  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  BENEFIT  PAID, 

AND  AMOUNT  PAID 


Source:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Province 

Number 
Receiving 
Benefit  in 
Last  Week 
of  the 
Month* 

Month  of  October,  1951 

Number 

Com¬ 

mencing 

Benefit 

Number 
of  Daj-s 
Benefit 
Paid 

Amount 

of 

Benefit 

Paid 

Newfoundland . 

748 

412 

17,262 

$ 

44,922 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

228 

108 

5,544 

12,338 

Nova  Scotia . 

4,024 

2.416 

79,992 

207,383 

New  Brunswick . 

2,610 

1,459 

53,545 

134,841 

24,025 

13,667 

506,139 

1,179,275 

25,728 

18,390 

570,348 

1,453,950 

Manitoba . 

3,546 

1,802 

77,039 

184,118 

Saskatchewan . 

962 

401 

20,849 

48,996 

Alberta . 

1,972 

1,202 

40,438 

103,010 

British  Columbia . 

8,424 

6,245 

196,016 

533,021 

Total,  Canada,  October,  1951 . 

72,267 

46,102 

1,567,172 

3,901,854 

Total,  Canada,  September,  1951 . 

64,256 

38,181 

1,378,344 

3,456,965 

Total,  Canada,  October,  1950 . 

65,682 

33,772 

1,540,670 

3,570,904 

'  Week  containing  last  day  of  the  month. 
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TABLE  E-2.— PERSONS  ON  THE  LIVE  UNEMPLOYMENT  REGISTER  BY  NUMBER 
OF  DAYS  CONTINUOUSLY  ON  THE  REGISTER,  AS  OF  OCTOBER  31, 1951 

Source:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Province  and  Sex 

Total 

6  days 
and  under 

7-12 

days 

13-24 

days 

25-48 

days 

49-72 

days 

73  days 
and  over 

Newfoundland . 

1,270 

358 

76 

183 

290 

153 

210 

Male . 

1,176 

344 

74 

169 

268 

141 

180 

Female . 

94 

14 

2 

14 

22 

12 

30 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

357 

112 

44 

40 

64 

26 

71 

Male . 

242 

77 

35 

33 

34 

14 

49 

Female . 

115 

35 

9 

7 

30 

12 

22 

Nova  Scotia . 

5,692 

1,331 

618 

1,030 

973 

708 

1,032 

Male . 

4,668 

1,112 

512 

866 

771 

574 

833 

Female . 

1,024 

219 

106 

164 

202 

134 

199 

New  Brunswick . 

4,823 

1,389 

541 

899 

726 

389 

879 

Male . 

3,487 

1,057 

398 

621 

523 

267 

621 

Female . 

1,336 

332 

143 

278 

203 

122 

258 

Quebec . 

44,078 

12,160 

6,016 

7,159 

8,104 

4,165 

6,474 

Male . 

24,518 

7,190 

3,266 

4,129 

4,351 

2,216 

3,366 

Female . 

19,560 

4,970 

2,750 

3,030 

3,753 

1,949 

3,108 

Ontario . 

46,327 

16,788 

5,628 

7,386 

7,434 

3,375 

5,716 

Male . 

28,356 

11,235 

3,434 

4,667 

4,105 

1,716 

3,199 

Female . 

17,971 

5,553 

2,194 

2,719 

3,329 

1,659 

2,517 

Manitoba . 

5,432 

1,900 

469 

725 

879 

422 

1,037 

Male . 

2,886 

1,142 

239 

338 

382 

172 

613 

Female . 

2,546 

758 

230 

387 

497 

250 

424 

Saskatchewan . 

1,483 

525 

125 

165 

213 

151 

304 

Male . 

874 

367 

70 

88 

97 

67 

185 

Female . 

609 

158 

55 

77 

116 

84 

119 

Alberta . 

4,357 

2,588 

271 

369 

367 

211 

551 

Male . 

3,220 

2,163 

171 

214 

196 

116 

360 

Female . 

1,137 

425 

100 

155 

171 

95 

191 

British  Columbia . 

14,554 

5,040 

1,650 

2,212 

2,380 

1,099 

2,173 

Male . 

10,375 

3,678 

1,209 

1,527 

1,620 

806 

1,535 

Female . 

4,179 

1,362 

441 

685 

760 

293 

638 

Total . 

128,373 

42,191 

15,438 

20,168 

21,430 

10,699 

18,447 

M.ale . 

79,802 

28,365 

9,408 

12,652 

12,347 

6,089 

10,941 

Fem.ale . 

48,571 

13,826 

6,030 

7,516 

9,083 

4,610 

7,506 

TABLE  E-3.— INITIAL  AND  RENEWAL  CLAIMS  FOR  BENEFIT  BY  PROVINCES, 

OCTOBER,  1951 


Source:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Claims  filed  at  Disposal  of  Claims  (including  claims 

Local  Offices  pending  from  previous  months) 


Province 

Total 

Initial 

Renewal 

Total 

Disposed 

of 

Entitled 

to 

Benefit 

Not 

Entitled 
to  Benefit 

Pending 

Newfoundland . 

676 

590 

86 

595 

387 

208 

292 

244 

162 

82 

214 

166 

48 

67 

3,481 

2,262 

1,219 

3,753 

2,841 

912 

752 

2,666 

1,712 

954 

2,498 

1,994 

504 

597 

Quebec . 

25,939 

16,704 

9,235 

23,856 

18,935 

4,921 

6,732 

31,676 

20,370 

11,306 

29,972 

24,223 

5,749 

3,439 

2,210 

1,229 

3,175 

2,370 

805 

744 

1,031 

715 

316 

792 

579 

213 

i.  344 

2,719 

1,825 

894 

2,365 

1,917 

448 

r  923 

British  Columbia . 

11,031 

6,554 

4,477 

10,138 

7,760 

2,378 

3,140 

Total,  Canada,  October,  1951 . 

82,9021 

53,104 

29,798 

77,3.58  2 

61,172 

16,186 

21,090 

Total,  Canada,  September,  1951 . 

57,926 

34,851 

23,075 

58,012 

45,071 

12,941 

14,533 

Total,  Canada,  October,  1950 . 

62,243 

36,512 

25,731 

56,790 

44,320 

12,470 

15,926 

*  In  addition,  revised  claims  received  numbered  y,0U4.  *  j  j 

2  In  addition,  8,772  revised  claims  were  disposed  of.  Of  these,  638  were  special  requests  not  granted,  and  814  were 
app6al3  by  claimants.  There  were  1,168  revised  claims  pending  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
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TABLE  E-4.— CLAIMS  DISALLOWED  AND  CLAIMANTS  DISQUALIFIED 

Soukce:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Chief  Reasons  for  Non-Entitlement 

Month 

of 

October, 

1951 

Month 

of 

October, 

1950* 

Cumulative 
Total  for 
Current 
Fiscal  Year 

Claims  Disallowed . 

6,653 

5,567 

20,508 

Claimants  Disqualified' — 

3,499 

16,492 

Not  unemployed . 

1,783 

Not  capable  of  and  not  available  for  work . 

1,044 

1,305 

4,055 

Loss  of  work  due  to  a  labour  dispute . 

375 

179 

892 

Refused  offer  of  work  and  neglected  opportunity  to  work . 

859 

1,403 

3,885 

Discharged  for  misconduct . 

561 

514 

1,940 

Voluntarily  left  employment  without  just  cause . 

3,880 

3,865 

13,273 

Other  reasons* . 

2,264 

773 

7,195 

Total . 

19,135 

15,389 

68,240 

1  Includes  2,949  revised  claims,  disqualified. 

2  1950  data  relate  to  regular  claimants  only. 

®  These  include:  Claims  not  made  in  prescribed  manner;  failure  to  carry  out  written  directions;  claimants  being 
inmates  of  prisons,  etc. 


TABLE  E-5.— ESTIMATES  OF  THE  INSURED  POPULATION  UNDER  THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  ACT  (REVISED') 


Source:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


1950 —  March . 

June . 

September 

December. 

1951 —  January _ 

February. . 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August. . . . 
September 


.4t  Beginning  of  Month 


Total 

Employed 

Claimants® 

2,556,000 

2,269,800 

286,200 

2,636,000 

2,489,500 

146,500 

2,700,000 

2,601,100 

98,900 

2,797,000 

2,672,200 

124,800 

2,811,000 

2,620,900 

190,100* 

2,817,000 

2,569,400 

247,600* 

2,812,000 

2,568,200 

243,800* 

2,814,000 

2,587,500 

226,500* 

2,758,000 

2,621,200 

136, 800 

2,776,000 

2,687,100 

88,900 

2,823,000 

2,736,500 

86,500 

2,832,000 

2,748,100 

83,900 

2,840,000 

2,759,100 

80,900 

'  The  greatest  difference  between  the  revised  monthly  estimates  and  those  of  the  previous  series  is  4  per  cent. 

2  Ordinary  claimants  on  the  live  unemployment  register  on  the  last  working  day  of  the  preceding  month. 

2  Includes  supplementary  benefit  claimants. 
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TAHLE  E-6.— IINEMFLOYMEM’  INSURANCE  FUND 

Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  the  Period  July  I.  1941,  to  Ociobeh  31,  1951 
Source:  Unemployment  Insurance  Commission 
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♦Stamps  $5,366,611.86.  Meter  $1,416,198.20.  Bulk  $5,284,894.54.  Arm.  Serv.  $138,137.28.  Sp.  Force  $3,180.48.  Total  $12,209,022.36. 
t  Includes  Government  refunds  re  Supplementary  Benefit  classes  3  and  4  $1,793,425.50. 

+  Includes  prepayment  by  P.O.  of  $4,000,000. 


F — Prices 


TABLE  F-l— INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  THE  COST  OF  LIVING  IN  CANADA 

Prices  as  at  the  beginning  of  each  Month 
(Calculated  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics) 


On  base  of  average  prices  in  1935-39  as  100* 


— 

Percent¬ 

age 

Increase 
since 
August  1, 
1939 

Total 

Food 

Rent 

Fuel 

and 

Light 

Clothing 

Home 
Furnish¬ 
ings  and 
Services 

Miscel¬ 

laneous 

Retail 

Prices 

Index 

(Com¬ 

modities 

only)t 

1914  . 

79-7 

92-2 

72-1 

75-1 

88-3 

69 

-6 

1929  . 

121-7 

134-7 

119-7 

112-6 

134-8 

105-0 

1933  . 

94-4 

84-9 

98-6 

102-5 

93-3 

98 

-2 

1939 . 

101-5 

100-6 

103-8 

101-2 

100-7 

101-4 

101-4 

101-0 

1945  . 

18-6 

119-5 

133-0 

112-1 

107-0 

122-1 

119-0 

109-4 

126-2 

1946  . 

23-6 

123-6 

140-4 

112-7 

107-4 

126-3 

124-5 

112-6 

132-1 

1947  . 

34-4 

135-5 

159-5 

116-7 

115-9 

143-9 

141-6 

117-0 

148-8 

1948 . 

53-8 

155-0 

195-5 

120-7 

124-8 

174-4 

162-6 

123-4 

177-4 

1949 . 

69-8 

160-8 

203-0 

123-0 

131-1 

183-1 

167-6 

128-8 

184-8 

1949 

58-3 

159-6 

202-2 

121-7 

130-0 

181-9 

167-0 

126-6 

183-5 

58-2 

159-5 

200-4 

121-7 

130-8 

181-8 

167-8 

128-1 

183-3 

57-9 

150-2 

199-1 

121-7 

131-0 

182-7 

167-9 

128-1 

182-5 

580 

159-3 

198-5 

122-4 

131-0 

182-3 

168-0 

128-4 

182-6 

58 ’2 

159-5 

199-5 

122-4 

129-1 

183-3 

168-1 

128-4 

183-0 

59-2 

160-5 

202-9 

122-4 

128-7 

183-3 

167-7 

128-4 

184-6 

July . 

60-8 

162-1 

207-2 

123-4 

129-1 

183-3 

167-5 

128-5 

186-3 

August . 

04-5 

162-8 

209-2 

123-4 

129-5 

183-2 

167-4 

128-9 

187-9 

September . 

61  0 

162-3 

207-0 

123-9 

130-1 

183-5 

167-4 

128-9 

186-9 

October . 

60-9 

162-2 

205-0 

123-9 

134-1 

184-1 

167-2 

130-2 

186-5 

November . 

60-4 

161-7 

203-3 

123-9 

135-1 

183-7 

167-4 

130-2 

185-7 

December . 

60-2 

161-5 

201-9 

125-0 

135-2 

183-7 

167-1 

130-5 

185-0 

1950 

January . 

59-7 

161-0 

199-4 

125-0 

135-6 

183-3 

167-0 

131-6 

183-8 

February . 

60-3 

161-6 

201-3 

125-0 

135-9 

183-0 

166-4 

132-1 

184-7 

March . 

62-4 

163-7 

204-0 

132-7 

136-3 

181-4 

166-3 

132-1 

185-8 

April . 

62-7 

164-0 

204-5 

132-7 

138-0 

181-2 

166-4 

132-3 

186-2 

May . 

62-7 

164-0 

204-6 

132-7 

137-5 

180-8 

166-4 

132-3 

186-1 

June . 

64  1 

165-4 

209-0 

132-7 

137-1 

180-7 

166-9 

132-4 

188-3 

July . 

66-2 

167-5 

214-3 

134-9 

137-7 

180-7 

166-9 

132-5 

191-0 

August . 

67-2 

168-5 

216-7 

134-9 

138-4 

180-9 

168-9 

132-5 

192-4 

September . 

68-5 

169-8 

218-8 

135-5 

140-8 

182-3 

171-1 

132-8 

194-3 

October . 

69-3 

170-7 

220-1 

135-5 

141-0 

183-5 

172-7 

133-3 

195-5 

November . 

69-3 

170-7 

218-6 

136-4 

140-6 

184-5 

174-8 

133-4 

195-1 

December . 

69-7 

171-1 

218-8 

136-4 

140-7 

184-9 

176-4 

134-1 

195-6 

1951 

January . 

711 

172-5 

220-2 

136-4 

141-5 

187-1 

179-8 

135-8 

197-3 

Feburary . 

73-8 

175-2 

224-4 

136-4 

141-7 

192-4 

185-1 

137-0 

201-4 

March . 

78-3 

179-7 

233-9 

137-6 

146-5 

196-3 

188-6 

137-8 

207-9 

April . 

80-4 

181-8 

238-4 

137-6 

146-7 

198-8 

190-7 

138-8 

211-2 

May . 

80-6 

182-0 

235-4 

137-6 

146-2 

201-5 

194-9 

140-7 

211-3 

June . 

82-6 

184-1 

239-8 

139-8 

146-2 

202-5 

197-1 

144-0 

214-0 

July . 

861 

187-6 

249-7 

139-8 

147-2 

202-9 

196-4 

142-2 

219-6 

August . 

87-4 

188-9 

251-4 

139-8 

148-2 

204-6 

199-0 

143-7 

221-1 

September . 

88-3 

189-8 

251-1 

142-7 

149-5 

206-9 

199-1 

144-0 

221-6 

October . 

88-9 

190-4 

249-7 

142-7 

150-2 

213-8 

200-1 

144-3 

222-4 

November . 

89-7 

191-2 

250-2 

144-8 

150-8 

214-6 

199-9 

144-9 

223-0 

December . 

89-6 

191-1 

249-3 

144-8 

150-8 

215-5 

200-6 

144-9 

222-7 

*  For  the  period  1914  to  1934  the  former  series  on  the  bases  1926  =  100  was  converted  to  the  bases  1935-39  =  100. 
t  Commodities  in  the  cost-of-living  index  including  rents  and  services. 
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TABLE  F-*’.— INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  THE  COST  OF  LIVING  FOR  NINE  CITIES  OF 
CANADA  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  NOVEMBER,  1951 

(August  1939  =  100) 


Source:  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


— 

Total 

Food 

Rent 

Fuel 

Clothing 

Home 

F  urnish- 
ings  and 
Services 

Miscel¬ 

laneous 

Nov.  1, 
1950 

Oct.  1, 
1951 

Nov.  1, 
1951 

St.  John's,  Xfld.CO. 

103-0 

103-2 

105-0 

101-2 

105-0 

105-2 

101-4 

100-7 

Halifax . 

159-1 

178-2 

179-4 

243-5 

124-9 

144-5 

228-1 

184-4 

135-7 

Saint  John . 

167-5 

185-1 

185-6 

240-0 

126-1 

139-1 

236-2 

194-1 

144-5 

Montreal . 

174-8 

196-4 

197-4 

267-0 

147-4 

145-2 

201-2 

205-6 

140-1 

Toronto . 

166-9 

185-8 

186-5 

238-6 

149-6 

172-5 

214-0 

194-3 

143-9 

Winnipeg . 

165-3 

183-1 

183-0 

249-4 

132-9 

125-8 

211-6 

200-7 

137-8 

Saskatoon . 

168-7 

187-0 

187-5 

252-8 

132-3 

148-3 

222-9 

206-6 

133-8 

Edmonton . 

164-9 

181-9 

182-3 

252-9 

124-0 

120-9 

224-1 

194-3 

137-8 

Vancouver . 

171-7 

190-0 

192-0 

255-5 

131-9 

167-2 

226-7 

193-1 

146-8 

N.B. — Indexes  above  measure  percentage  changes  in  living  costs  for  each  city,  but  should  not  be  used  to  compare 
actual  levels  of  living  costs  as  between  cities. 

(')  St.  John’s  Index  on  the  base,  June,  1951  =  100. 


TABLE  F-3.— INDEX  N  UMBERS  OF  STAPLE  FOOD  ITEMS 

(Base:  Aug.  1939  =  100) 

Dominion A\verage  Retail  Price  Relatives  with  Dominion  Averages  of  Actual  Retail  Price  for  Latest  Month. 

Source:  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


•Commodities 

Per 

Dec. 

1941 

Nov. 

1946 

Nov. 

1947 

Nov. 

1948 

Nov. 

1949 

Oct. 

1951 

Nov. 

1951 

Price 

Nov. 

1951 

Beef,  sirloin  steak . 

lb. 

120-7 

164-2 

180-6 

251-6 

250-5 

383-8 

381-3 

107-2 

Beef,  round  steak . 

lb. 

125-7 

177-6 

197-5 

279-7 

279-3 

427-2 

424-7 

101-5 

Beef,  rolled  rib  roast,  prime . 

lb. 

125-5 

186-1 

207-0 

279-6 

282-2 

418-1 

416-3 

95-9 

Beef,  blade  roast,  blade  removed . 

lb. 

132-7 

169-2 

194-3 

296-9 

297-5 

485-1 

483-9 

78-4 

Beef,  stewing,  boneless . 

lb. 

136-7 

173-5 

204-3 

328-7 

335-3 

562-8 

561-3 

76-6 

Veal,  front  roll,  boneless . 

lb. 

139-3 

175-7 

185-8 

300-6 

312-4 

487-8 

492-4 

85-5 

Lamb,  leg  roast . 

lb. 

109-9 

156-7 

172-9 

231-3 

240-5 

334-0 

332-3 

94-9 

Pork,  fresh  loin,  centre  cut . 

lb. 

125-3 

163-7 

181-0 

236-5 

238-0 

293-9 

279-9 

74-2 

Pork,  fresh  shoulder,  hock-off . 

lb. 

127-0 

165-4 

191-6 

261-4 

254-6 

313-2 

296-9 

56-4 

Bacon,  side,  fancy,  sliced,  rind-off . 

lb. 

132-3 

162-7 

194-4 

233-3 

233-9 

236-4 

235-6 

89-1 

Lard,  pure,  package . 

lb. 

151-3 

178-1 

243-9 

325-4 

220-2 

263-0 

264-8 

29-5 

Shortening,  package . 

lb. 

134-7 

141-0 

218-1 

284-7 

222-9 

258-3 

256-9 

37-2 

Eggs,  grade‘‘.4”.  Large,  carton . 

doz. 

156-4 

179-9 

195-0 

243-8 

223-6 

264-9 

256-0 

80-0 

Milk . 

qt. 

111-0 

139-4 

141-3 

160-5 

165-1 

179-8 

185-3 

20-2 

Butter,  creamery,  prints . 

lb. 

140-5 

164-8 

233-7 

267-8 

233-3 

253-6 

253-6 

69-0 

Cheese,  plain,  mild,  4  lb . 

pkg. 

174-6 

170-2 

193-8 

227-5 

226-0 

255-8 

257-3 

34-5 

Bread,  plain,  white,  wrapped . 

lb. 

106-5 

106-3 

144-4 

150-8 

165-1 

191-8 

191-8 

12-2 

Flour,  all-purpose . 

lb. 

127-3 

124-2 

184-8 

187-9 

221-2 

230-2 

230-2 

7-7 

Rolled  Oats,  package . 

lb. 

112-0 

114-0 

142-5 

152-0 

156-7 

197-7 

197-7 

13-1 

Corn  Flakes,  8  oz . 

pkg. 

101-1 

100-0 

132-6 

162-0 

163-0 

186-8 

190-0 

17-7 

Tomatoes,  canned,  25’s . 

tin 

129-9 

161-3 

245-3 

229-2 

186-8 

247-4 

258-6 

27-8 

tin 

117-5 

1.30-0 

148-3 

150-0 

147-5 

163-4 

164-1 

21-0 

Corn,  Cream,  choice,  20  oz . 

tin 

128-3 

142-5 

187-6 

188-5 

180-5 

179-3 

182-9 

20-2 

Beans,  dry . 

lb. 

129-4 

154-9 

251-0 

288-2 

256-9 

305-4 

303-4 

15-1 

Onions,  cooking . 

lb. 

108-2 

134-7 

132-7 

124-5 

163-3 

151  - 1 

153-0 

8-1 

Potatoes,  No.  1,  table . 

10  lbs. 

89-9 

128-0 

155-8 

140-9 

150-5 

158-3 

190-3 

42-8 

Prunes,  bulk  or  in  bag . 

lb. 

115-8 

143-0 

178-1 

174-6 

193-9 

252-9 

2.52-9 

29-1 

Raisins,  seedless,  bulk  or  in  bag . 

lb. 

104-0 

125-8 

142-4 

131-1 

127-8 

175-9 

176-5 

26-6 

doz. 

132-5 

153-9 

135-8 

125-3 

137-3 

152-1 

148-9 

41-1 

Lemons . 

5  doz. 

111-3 

145-2 

156-3 

146-8 

162-2 

176-5 

177-8 

29-0 

Jam,  strawberry,  16  oz . 

jar 

111-3 

140-0 

157-1 

150-4 

146-7 

166-6 

167-2 

29-4 

tin 

101-5 

123-9 

154-8 

148-7 

141-6 

154-7 

155-3 

23-6 

Marmalade,  Orange,  16  oz . 

jar 

118-3 

134-0 

146-5 

145-8 

140-7 

157-7 

158-4 

21-6 

tin 

138-0 

176-9 

205-0 

189-2 

177-5 

204-8 

206-0 

35-7 

Sugar,  granulated,  bulk  or  in  bag . 

Sugar,  yellow,  in  branded  package .... 

lb. 

132-3 

132-3 

153-8 

149-2 

150-8 

204-2 

204-2 

13-1 

lb. 

131-3 

134-9 

157-1 

154-0 

157-1 

213-6 

213-6 

13-8 

Coffee,  medium  quality,  in  bag . 

lb. 

141-6 

133-4 

166-3 

185-5 

208-9 

314-7 

314-4 

108-5 

Tea,  black,  i  lb . 

pkg. 

145-2 

131-6 

173-1 

174-1 

176-9 

186-1 

186-5 

54-2 

Descriptions  and  Units  of  Sale  Apply  to  November  1951  Prices. 
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TABLE  r-4.-RETAIL  PRICES  OF  STAPLE 

Soubce:  Dominion 


Locality 


Newfoundland — 

1— St.  John’s. . . 


P.E.I.— 

2 —  Charlottetown . 

Nova  Scotia— 

3 —  Halifa.\ . 


4— Sydney. 


New  Brunswick — 

5 — Moncton . 


6 — Saint  John. 


Quebec — 

7 — Chicoutimi. 


8 —  Montreal . 

9 —  Quebec . 

10 —  Sherbrooke. . . 

11 —  Sorel. .  . 

12 —  Three  Eivei'S. 

Ontario — 

13 —  Cornwall.  ... 


14 —  Fort  William . . . . 

15 —  Hamilton . 

16 —  London . 

17 —  North  Bay . 

18 —  Ottawa . 

19 —  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

20 —  Sudbury . 

21 —  Timmins . 

22 —  Toronto . 

23—  Windsor . 


Manitoba— 

24 — Brandon. 


25 — Winnipeg. 


Saskatchewan— 

26 — Moose  Jaw. 


27 —  Regina . 

28 —  Saskatoon . . 

Alberta— 

29—  Calgary _ 

30 —  Drumlieller. 

31 —  Edmonton. . 


British  Columbia— 

32 — Prince  Rupert.. 


33—  Trail . 

34 —  Vancouver, 

35 —  Victoria.  . . 


Beef 

Veal,  front  roll  (boneless), 

per  lb. 

Lamb,  leg  roast, 

per  lb. 

Pork 

biriom  steak,  1 

per  lb.  j 

Round  steak, 

per  lb. 

Rib,  roast,  prime, 
rolled,  per  lb. 

Blade  roast  (blade 
removed),  per  lb. 

Stewing,  boneless, 

per  lb. 

Fresh  loin,  centre  cut, 

(chops  or  roast) ,  per  lb . 

Fresh  shoulder,  hock- 

off,  per  lb. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

b 

a 

21-2 

90-4 

70-6 

85-2 

80-0 

a 

a 

07-5 

95-0 

86-8 

73-5 

68-0 

70-0 

57-2 

a 

a 

c 

12-3 

105-0 

95-1 

79-2 

80-6 

90-4 

74-3 

54-2 

17-0 

104-8 

93-3 

82-2 

81-2 

85-0 

80-4 

53-3 

08-7 

101-0 

a 

Q4.1 

77.fi 

75-2 

76-5 

56-6 

a 

a 

11-6 

101-3 

92-7 

77-6 

78-2 

90-5 

76-2 

56-0 

30-8 

124-2 

78-4 

70-2 

111-0 

67-4 

60-0 

a 

15-4 

108-7 

99-1 

77-1 

74-6 

83-0 

94-4 

69-2 

49-4 

a 

11-2 

106-3 

89-9 

70-6 

68-9 

88-8 

94-9 

59-7 

49-6 

09-2 

107-1 

94-6 

74-0 

73-3 

85-6 

91-7 

70-7 

52-6 

a 

09-7 

105-9 

95-0 

75-8 

67-1 

70-0 

56-6 

a 

22-7 

109-9 

89-5 

72-0 

65-5 

97-3 

66-2 

50-4 

96-0 

96-0 

9.5 -S 

7G-2 

78*7 

, 

69-2 

52-1 

a 

a 

a 

102-4 

99-2 

96-0 

80-4 

80-0 

95-0 

74-4 

a 

L06-5 

102-3 

99-6 

82-6 

80-9 

85-2 

98-4 

77-9 

51-9 

a 

107-4 

104-4 

97-1 

81-7 

79-9 

98-2 

76-1 

49-9 

a 

d 

100-7 

99-0 

95-2 

80-2 

77-3 

96-0 

76-7 

56-6 

108-8 

104-8 

99-8 

84-8 

79-6 

95-1 

68-5 

51-1 

106-6 

105-4 

88-7 

78-4 

82-5 

97-0 

77-8 

58-4 

d 

96-6 

95-8 

89-6 

76-8 

77-1 

88-0 

73-0 

61-0 

106-1 

104-0 

96-3 

81-3 

79-3 

88-2 

97-8 

77-6 

55-2 

105-4 

101-0 

101-1 

82-7 

78-7 

87-9 

93-9 

77-0 

49-9 

a 

100-9 

97-4 

94-2 

80-8 

81-3 

92-0 

76-6 

52-0 

102-5 

95-5 

100-0 

73-5 

64-2 

d 

101-8 

95-9 

99-1 

77-2 

76-3 

81-7 

93-5 

66-6 

59-0 

a 

96-9 

92-9 

91-7 

78-1 

75-5 

76-7 

94-2 

76-6 

58-9 

a 

97-2 

93-2 

91-8 

76-4 

75-7 

87-2 

94-6 

76-1 

60-8 

a 

d 

96-4 

92-8 

91-3 

73-8 

77-1 

78-8 

88-8 

76-0 

57-3 

103-2 

97-7 

101-1 

84-1 

77-5 

93-0 

94-7 

76-6 

66-7 

a 

95-6 

95-0 

93*8 

76-6 

71-6 

81-8 

61-8 

a 

a 

97-8 

92-5 

93-7 

69-7 

72-3 

84-8 

92-0 

74-7 

53-2 

a 

118-3 

111-7 

108-3 

80-0 

78-3 

103-3 

83-3 

72-7 

a 

d 

114-4 

105-0 

81-2 

81-8 

104-4 

84-3 

72-8 

d 

117-3 

102-8 

108-5 

88-1 

82-6 

88-0 

92-3 

85-0 

62-7 

119-6 

107-8 

107-8 

80-6 

85-6 

87-5 

101-5 

1  82-9 

62-3 

.C3 


“  9 


cts. 

e 

85-2 


90-4 

95-4 

89- 2 

90- 8 

87- 3 
83-8 
80-6 
83-6 

83- 7 

84- 8 

86-6 

88- 8 

88- 9 
90-3 
87-2 
87-2 
86-2 
84-8 
90-5 
87-7 
84-4 

89- 8 

87- 5 

86-S 

92-5 

92- 0 

93- 0 

88- 9 
93-6 

99-3 

104-6 

96-4 

95-2 
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FOODS  AND  COAL  BY  CITIES,  NOVEMBER,  1951 

Bureau  of  Statistics 


72 

Locality 

Lard,  pure, 

per  lb,  package 

Shortening, 

per  lb.  package 

Eggs,  grade  “A”  large 

carton,  per  dozen 

Milk, 

per  quart 

Butter,  creamery,  prir 

per  lb. 

Cheese,  plain,  mild, 

per  1-lb.  package 

Bread,  plain,  white, 

wrapped,  per  lb. 

Flour,  all  purpose, 

per  lb . 

Rolled  oats,  package, 

per  lb. 

I  Corn  flakes, 

8-oz.  package 

Newfoundland — 

cts. 

cts. 

41-2 

cts. 

f 

95-9 

cts. 

h 

32-0 

cts. 

cts. 

35-2 

cts. 

11-3 

cts. 

8-7 

cts. 

15-4 

cts. 

20-2 

P.E.I.— 

28-8 

37-9 

g 

79*2 

17-0 

70-1 

360 

11-3 

8-2 

12-2 

18-7 

Nova  Scotia— 

30-2 

36-7 

g 

77-9 

20-5 

73-0 

34-9 

12-0 

8-1 

14.2 

18-2 

29-2 

36-6 

g 

86-8 

22-0 

74-1 

36-4 

12-8 

8-4 

13-6 

18-9 

New  Brunswick— 

29-5 

36-8 

83-4 

19-0 

71-5 

34-8 

12-0 

8-3 

14-1 

18-4 

30-2 

36-9 

g 

83-3 

20-0 

72-2 

35-4 

12-7 

8-1 

13-7 

18-4 

Quebec — 

32-6 

40-8 

86-7 

19’0 

67-6 

36-7 

13-6 

8-4 

18-7 

28-4 

36-5 

81-3 

20-0 

67-3 

34.1 

12-0 

7-4 

13-2 

16-9 

28-2 

37-4 

83-7 

19-0 

67-4 

35-0 

11-5 

7-4 

13-6 

17-5 

30-6 

36-2 

83-0 

20-0 

67-2 

34-2 

11-6 

8-0 

13-7 

17-7 

1 1 — Sorel . 

27-1 

35-8 

82-0 

19-0 

66-6 

33-1 

120 

7-7 

13-6 

16-9 

29-3 

36'3 

85-1 

19-0 

66'3 

33-6 

10-7 

7-4 

13-7 

16-7 

Ontario — 

28-4 

35-9 

g 

82-7 

19-0 

68-6 

33-9 

10-7 

7-4 

13-6 

17-6 

30-3 

36-1 

75-6 

22-0 

68-5 

35-6 

12-7 

7-4 

12-4 

17-9 

28-8 

36-3 

g 

82-8 

20-0 

69-5 

33-5 

11-3 

7-6 

13-3 

16-8 

29-4 

36-3 

g 

76-7 

19-0 

69-7 

33-5 

11-3 

7-7 

13-2 

17-1 

27-9 

36-6 

84.0 

19-0 

69-8 

34-0 

12-0 

7-9 

14-5 

17-8 

28-4 

36-8 

83-2 

19-0 

69-3 

34-4 

12-0 

7-8 

13-5 

17-3 

29-9 

36-1 

84-5 

21-0 

69-7 

33-9 

13-3 

7-8 

13-6 

18-0 

29-2 

35-8 

84-6 

21-0 

69-8 

33-7 

12-0 

8-0 

14-0 

18-0 

29-2 

36-2 

86-5 

21-0 

69-3 

34-0 

12-0 

8-0 

13-0 

18-0 

29-2 

35-9 

g 

80-9 

21-0 

69-6 

32-7 

11-3 

7-5 

12-8 

17-1 

27-6 

36-6 

g 

80-3 

21-0 

69-1 

33 '6 

11-3 

7-9 

13-6 

16-9 

Manitoba— 

29-4 

38-0 

75-2 

19-0 

67-9 

34-4 

12-4 

7-6 

12-8 

17-6 

28-8 

35'6 

74-6 

20-0 

67-2 

34-7 

14-0 

7-2 

12-1 

17-5 

Saskatchewan — 

27-5 

37-6 

g 

71-2 

20-0 

66'8 

33-5 

12-8 

7-2 

12-0 

17-5 

28-3 

36-4 

71-8 

20-0 

66-4 

34-9 

12-8 

7-4 

12-5 

18-6 

29-2 

38-0 

g 

69-1 

19-0 

67-0 

34-1 

12-0 

7-1 

12-3 

16-6 

Alberta— 

.30-2 

38-1 

79-5 

19-0 

68-1 

33-8 

12-8 

7-2 

12-5 

17-6 

31-G 

40-1 

g 

77-3 

21-0 

68-9 

35-5 

12-8 

7-7 

13-0 

17-9 

30-2 

39-5 

g 

75*5 

18-0 

69-0 

34-9 

12-0 

7-2 

12-4 

17-3 

British  Columbia— 

33-7 

42-9 

80-9 

31-0 

73-2 

35-8 

15-0 

8-4 

13-4 

18-6 

Trnil  . 

33-0 

43-1 

84-6 

25-0 

69-6 

.35 -4 

16-0 

7-7 

12-6 

18-0 

31-5 

36-8 

g 

71-0 

22-0 

70-9 

34-1 

14-9 

7-4 

12-0 

17-0 

3M 

37-2 

74-5 

24-0 

70-3 

34-8 

14-9 

7-7 

11-8 

17-4 

TABLE  r-1.— RETAIL  PRICES  OF  STAPLE 

Sot7rce:  Dominion 


Locality 


Canned 

Vegetables 


o  O'- 


§1 

OJ  “■ 

Ch 


a>  - 

M 

".2  g 

c  2« 
0'S" 
O 


a  s. 


c  ja 
ca  > 
o  > 

W 


Newfoundland — 

1 — St.  John’s _ 


cts. 

27-5 


cts. 

23-0 


cts. 

24-5 


cts. 

13-9 


cts. 

10-1 


P.E.I.— 

2 —  Charlottetown. . 

Nova  Scotia— 

3 —  Halifax . 

4—  Sydney . 

New  Brunswick — 

5 —  Moncton . 

6 —  Saint  John . 

Quebec— 

7 —  Chicoutimi . 

8 —  Montreal . 

9 —  Quebec . 

1 0 —  Sherbrooke . 

1 1 —  Sorel . 

12—  Three  Rivers. . . 

Ontario — 

13 —  Cornwall . 

14 —  Fort  WiUiam _ 

15 —  Hamilton . 

16 —  London . 

17 —  North  Bay . 

18 —  Ottawa . 

19 —  Sault  Ste.  Marie 

20 —  Sudbury . 

21 —  Timmins . 

22 —  Toronto . 

23 —  Windsor . 

Manitoba— 

24 —  Brandon . 

25 —  Winnipeg . 

Saskatchewan — 

26 —  Moose  Jaw . 

27 —  Regina . 

28 —  Saskatoon . 

Aiberta— 

29 —  Calgary . 

30 —  Drumheller . 

31 —  Edmonton . 

British  Columbia— 

32 —  Prince  Rupert . . . 

33 —  Trail . 

34 —  Vancouver . 

35 —  Victoria . 


26-1 

22-0 

25-6 

21-4 

27-4 

20-8 

26-2 

20-4 

25-8 

20-8 

28-0 

22-8 

26-6 

19-0 

28-2 

20-8 

27-6 

21-8 

26-3 

18-8 

27-1 

20-7 

27-4 

20-4 

26-3 

20-9 

25-9 

20-2 

24-5 

20-1 

25-5 

21-6 

27-2 

20-9 

27-6 

25-7 

2M 

27-9 

21-6 

25-1 

19-9 

23-6 

29-7 

22-3 

28-1 

21-5 

29'4 

21-3 

31-6 

19-4 

30-5 

21-4 

32-5 

19-2 

34-1 

31-0 

20-3 

30-9 

m 

20-3 

33-0 

21-3 

27-5 

m 

19-0 

27-9 

m 

18*2 

22-0 

15-2 

8-0 

20-7 

16-4 

7-8 

20-9 

14-2 

7-9 

19-6 

14-0 

7-5 

19-9 

15-4 

7-8 

21-4 

11-0 

19-9 

15-2 

8-2 

18-0 

14-2 

8-4 

19-9 

15-5 

8-4 

17-4 

13-4 

9-8 

19-3 

13-4 

8-4 

18-6 

13-1 

8-1 

18-7 

15-8 

7-5 

18-9 

16-2 

7-4 

19-5 

14.9 

7-3 

20-0 

13-0 

7-0 

18-2 

14-0 

8-2 

18-8 

13-6 

8-1 

17-9 

13-5 

7-6 

20-1 

14.4 

7-9 

17-9 

16-9 

7-3 

20-0 

15-1 

7-2 

2M 

17-1 

8-7 

19-9 

15-2 

6'2 

21-3 

13-8 

8-1 

22-1 

15-3 

8'2 

21-5 

16-5 

9-4 

21-4 

16-0 

8-1 

22-2 

15-9 

8-9 

21-7 

15-3 

8-5 

m 

18-4 

17-6 

8-3 

22-7 

17-2 

9-4 

m 

15-9 

15-8 

7-2 

m 

17-1 

16-6 

7-8 

Potatoes,  No.  1  table, 

per  10  lbs. 

Prunes,  bulk  or  in  bag. 

per  lb. 

Raisins,  Australian, 

seedless, bulk  or  in 

bag,  per  lb. 

Oranges,  California, 

2S8’s  per  dozen 

Lemons,  300's. 

per  J  dozen 

Jam,  strawberry,  with 

pectin,  per  32  oz.  jar 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

42-3 

28-1 

3M 

48-6 

63-2 

k 

k 

38-7 

3M 

28-2 

46-5 

36-0 

55-7 

49-6 

28-5 

26-5 

4M 

28.9 

54.2 

i 

k 

45-5 

33-0 

26-0 

43-2 

32-5 

55-1 

k 

40-2 

30-0 

25-4 

44.1 

30-4 

53-4 

k 

41-2 

28-8 

28-1 

41.7 

29.0 

54-4 

k 

41-3 

32-4 

45-9 

30-1 

60-9 

k 

k 

42-8 

29-7 

24-3 

38-7 

24-7 

52-7 

37-4 

27-9 

27-3 

39-9 

28-2 

56-2 

n 

43-6 

29-9 

27-4 

41.4 

27-9 

55*1 

42-2 

26-8 

23-2 

40-2 

27-8 

50-7 

39-9 

28-1 

25-4 

40-2 

27-9 

52-5 

k 

47-2 

30-2 

23-7 

38-4 

28-4 

50-5 

k 

n 

40-1 

28'9 

27-9 

42-9 

29-5 

55-3 

k 

n 

45-5 

31-4 

24-4 

39-0 

29-1 

50-3 

k 

48-6 

29-1 

24.1 

38-7 

27-6 

49-2 

n 

39-4 

27-7 

42-6 

28-2 

54.2 

k 

n 

43-8 

30-5 

27-9 

39-0 

28-2 

49-4 

49-3 

32-6 

24.5 

38-1 

29-7 

52-3 

k 

41-3 

29-4 

27-6 

38-7 

28-2 

51-9 

45-4 

29-1 

26-1 

42-3 

31-6 

54.9 

k 

k 

49-8 

28-1 

24-1 

37-2 

26.6 

48-3 

45-6 

23-4 

38-4 

27.7 

51-9 

k 

t 

39-9 

28-2 

29-3 

46-8 

27-2 

70-3 

k 

P 

t 

31-0 

28’2 

27-6 

42-6 

26-0 

67-9 

k 

t 

33-2 

29-2 

27-5 

45-9 

29-2 

71.8 

k 

t 

31-5 

28-3 

29-2 

44.7 

29-8 

73-0 

k 

k 

t 

35-7 

31-0 

27-9 

45-0 

34-8 

69-4 

k 

t 

47-2 

28-6 

27-2 

42-0 

30-5 

70-1 

k 

t 

41-2 

25-4 

27-8 

41.4 

30-5 

74.1 

k 

t 

30-1 

29-7 

27-7 

42.6 

28-1 

71.0 

64-9 

29-1 

26-5 

41.7 

26-9 

t 

70.6 

k 

n 

t 

54-4 

29-3 

27-1 

41.4 

32.0 

71-6 

k 

P 

t 

50-7 

26-4 

25-5 

37.2 

20.9 

63.5 

58-6 

28-2 

26-5 

37.8 

P 

23-2 

t 

67-9 

simple  average  of  prices  reported.  They  are  not  perfectly  comparable  in  all  cases  with 
V  ith  ^  years.  Changes  m  gradmg,  trade  practices,  etc.,  occur  from  time  to  time,  (a)  Including  cuts 

with  bone-in.  (b)  Short  nb  roast,  prime,  (c)  Including  cuts  with  hock^on.  (d)  Including  butts  (e)  Local 


FOODS  AND  COAL  BY  CITIES,  NOVEMBER,  1951— Concluded 

Bureau  of  Statistics 


Locality 

Peaches,  choice, 

per  20  oz.  tin 

Marmalade,  orange, 

per  32  oz.  jar 

Com  syrup, 

per  2  lb .  tin 

Sugar 

Coffee,  medium, 

in  bags,  per  lb. 

Tea,  black,  medium, 

per J  lb.  package 

Coal 

* 

T3  t5 

b5-0 

£  o 

O 

•0.0 

•o  ^ 

§  a 

n  O 

o  « 

S  aj 
a>  o. 

<0 

1° 

.S 

C  a. 

OC 

a 

O  a 

.5  c 

ar 

.ti  ct 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

i 

$ 

Newfoundland— 

8 

V 

w 

1 — St.  John’s . 

48-5 

49'6 

41-6 

13-0 

116-7 

59-4 

21-59 

P.E.I.— 

V 

2 — Charlottetown . 

24-2 

44.6 

38-7 

13-1 

13-0 

120-7 

51-1 

16-00 

Nora  Scotia— 

V 

24-2 

44-8 

36-8 

12-3 

13-2 

114-8 

51*6 

17-75 

4 — Sydney . 

23-7 

49-0 

37-2 

13-0 

13-7 

V 

116-9 

51-2 

12-35 

New  Brnnswick— 

V 

23-8 

41-7 

36-7 

12-8 

112-2 

50-8 

17-50 

22-9 

44-6 

37-0 

12-6 

13-0 

V 

113-4 

51-7 

18-12 

Quebec— 

V 

53-4 

38*1 

12-9 

12-8 

120-9 

59-2 

27-60 

22*2 

42-4 

33-4 

11-7 

12-4 

109-9 

56-5 

'28-55 

22-2 

46-9 

35-3 

12-3 

12-3 

114-0 

57-2 

26-50 

23-4 

41-4 

34-2 

12-1 

12*8 

112-3 

58-7 

27-75 

22*1 

44-4 

33-6 

11-8 

11*7 

109-9 

54-8 

25-83 

23-9 

43-8 

34-9 

12-4 

12-4 

111-0 

56-1 

27-00 

Ontario — 

22-2 

40-8 

33-5 

12-6 

12-6 

114-2 

55-8 

28-76 

22*9 

41-9 

37  •! 

13-5 

14-0 

106-4 

53-5 

26-82 

22-4 

37-6 

32-8 

12-4 

13-5 

V 

107-2 

55-6 

26-00 

22-5 

40-8 

33*1 

12-6 

13-3 

106-6 

55-6 

26-50 

24-3 

41-0 

35-0 

13-5 

14-5 

V 

118-2 

56-0 

28-50 

22*3 

42-0 

33-4 

12-3 

13-0 

109-1 

55-1 

28-50 

23*2 

38-1 

35*9 

13-1 

13-4 

103-4 

56-3 

25-50 

23-0 

38-1 

35-3 

13-2 

13-5 

102-6 

55-3 

28-25 

23-6 

42-7 

35-9 

13-4 

14.2 

108-4 

55-0 

31-00 

21-7 

39*8 

32-3 

11-9 

13-0 

104-8 

54-7 

25-25 

21-8 

40-5 

33-4 

12-4 

13-5 

103-0 

54-9 

26-50 

Manitoba— 

26-1 

46-6 

38-0 

15-2 

15-8 

109-4 

53-9 

17-40 

23-9 

45-4 

35-6 

150 

15-8 

100-6 

52-9 

18-70 

Saskatchewan— 

?,5.n 

44*4 

38-0 

14-4 

15-5 

101-1 

52-4 

15-75 

25-2 

45-3 

38-9 

14-6 

15-7 

106-8 

53-8 

16-80 

24-0 

49-4 

36-8 

15-0 

15-9 

100-9 

51-2 

16-00 

.4iberta — 

24-6 

42-2 

38-3 

13-8 

14-8 

102-4 

53-2 

13-50 

39*7 

14-2 

15-4 

105-8 

53-4 

24-7 

43-9 

36-4 

13-7 

15-3 

108-7 

52-5 

8-20 

British  Coiumbia— 

43-1 

37-7 

13-7 

14-8 

106-0 

55-1 

21-25 

Tr«il  . 

25*6 

43-8 

36-3 

13-7 

15-0 

102-8 

52-8 

18-00 

23-6 

36'8 

34-1 

11-8 

13-6 

98-6 

52-6 

18-93 

35 — Victoria . 

22-9 

39-6 

33-1 

12-6 

14.0 

103-9 

52-8 

20-20 

(f)  Imported,  (g)  Mixed— carton  and  loose,  (h)  Evaporated  milk  IS-Oc.  per  16  oz.  tin.  (i)  Package, 
and  bulk,  (m)  15  ounce  tin.  (n)  Mixed— Californian  and  Australian,  (p)  360’s.  (s)  28  oz.  tin. 
eluding  tins,  (w)  Orange  Pekoe.  *  Beginning  Nov.  1,  price  is  for  nut  coal  only 


(k)  Mixed — package 
(t)  Pure,  (v)  In- 
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(a  j  First  week  of  month.  ffe j  Middle  of  month.  ("cj  Last  week  of  month.  CiiJ  Quarterly.  ("ej  New  series,  August  1939  =  100,  beginning  January  1950.  f/J  A^early  averages  are  for 
period  from  July  of  preceding  j’ear  to  June  of  year  specified.  (g)  July.  (h)  June.  (i)  A'ears  1914-47  on  base  July,  1914  =  100.  1947  averages  are  for  first  h.slf  of  year.  (j)  New  series  on 

June,  1947  base.  (k)  Revised  index.  (1)  .Annual  averages  1926-46  are  on  base  July,  1914  =  100.  (m)  Average  June-December.  (n)  Adjusted  series. 


Source;  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
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tGoUi  is  included  from  1935  to  date. 

*  .Arithmetically  converted  from  base  1926=100. 
The  indexes  for  1951  are  subject  to  revision. 


G — Strikes  and  Lockouts 


T4BLE  G-l.— STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  CANADA,  JANUARY-NOVEMBER, 

1950-1951t 


Date 

Number  of  Strikes 
and  Lockouts 

Number  of  Workers 
Involved 

Time  Loss 

Com¬ 

mencing 

During 

Month 

In 

Existence 

Com¬ 

mencing 

During 

Month 

In 

Existence 

In 

Man- 

Working 

Days 

Per  Cent 
of 

Estimated 

Working 

Time 

1951* 

January . 

m 

17 

6,253t 

6,253 

16,763 

0-02 

February . 

14 

18 

4,324 

4,508 

18,878 

0-02 

March . 

22 

27 

4,455 

4,754 

15,135 

0-02 

15 

19 

2,450 

2,647 

9,673 

0-01 

31 

39 

5,772 

6,560 

34,902 

0-04 

June . 

40 

52 

12,993 

13,641 

128,150 

0'15 

July . 

15 

32 

5,652 

9,470 

119,413 

0-14 

August . 

22 

38 

19,405 

25,272 

219,473 

0-25 

September . 

23 

31 

3,792 

8,637 

105,235 

0-12 

October . 

15 

28 

3,543 

6,388 

49,318 

0-06 

November . 

8 

18 

6,764 

8,617 

38,315 

0-04 

Cumulative  totals . 

222 

75,403 

755,255 

0-08 

1950 

January . 

9t 

9 

2,381t 

2,381 

38,588 

0-04 

February . 

11 

16 

3,053 

3,861 

24,871 

0-03 

March . 

14 

22 

4,620 

5,600 

25,041 

0-03 

April . 

13 

24 

2,081 

2,869 

15,272 

0-02 

May . 

18 

28 

3,733 

4,491 

24,471 

0-03 

June . 

18 

27 

1,699 

2,767 

29,692 

0-03 

July . 

19 

34 

4,941 

6,394 

50,880 

0-06 

August . 

14 

27 

131,526 

133,392 

1,054,013 

1-22 

September . 

14 

23 

12,567 

15,344 

37,503 

0-04 

October . 

16 

25 

12,335 

13,138 

30,766 

0-04 

November . 

9 

19 

12,087 

14,165 

49,477 

0-06 

Cumulative  totals . 

155 

191,023 

1,380,574 

0-15 

*  Preliminary  figures. 

t  Strikes  unterminated  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year  are  included  in  these  totals. 

t  The  record  of  the  Department  includes  lockouts  as  well  as  strikes  but  a  lockout,  or  an  industrial 
condition  which  is  undoubtedly  a  lockout,  is  not  often  encountered.  In  the  statistical  table,  therefore, 
strikes  and  lockouts  are  recorded  together.  A  strike  or  lockout  included  as  such  in  the  records  of 
the  Department  is  a  cessation  of  work  involving  six  or  more  employees  and  lasting  at  least  one  working 
day.  Strikes  of  less  than  one  day’s  duration  and  strikes  involving  less  than  six  employees  are  not 
included  in  the  published  record  unless  ten  days  or  more  time  loss  is  caused  but  a  separate  record  of 
such  strikes  is  maintained  in  the  Department  and  these  figures  are  given  in  the  annual  review.  The 
records  include  all  strikes  and  lockouts  which  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Department  and  the 
methods  taken  to  obtain  information  preclude  the  probability  of  omissions  of  strikes  of  importance. 
Information  as  to  a  strike  involving  a  small  number  of  employees  or  for  a  short  period  of  time  is 
frequently  not  received  until  some  time  after  its  commencement. 
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TABLE  G-3.— STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  CANADA,  NOVEMBER,  1951  (i) 


Industry,  Occupation 
and  Locality 


Number  Involved 


Estab¬ 

lishments 


Workers 


Time  Loss 
in  Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars  (2) 


Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  Progress  Prior  to  November,  1951 


Mining — 

Gold  miners, 

Timmins,  Ont. 

1 

248 

5,200 

Silver  and  lead  miners  and 
millworkers, 

Alice  Arm,  B.C. 

1 

125 

3,000 

Manufactubing — 

Tobacco  and  Liquors — 
Brewery  workers. 

New  Westminster, 
Vancouver  and 

Victoria,  B.C. 

4 

421 

9,000 

Fur,  Leather  and  Other  Animal 
t  Products — 

Handbag  factory  workers, 
Montreal,  P.Q. 

1 

16 

350 

Pulp,  Paper  and  Paper 
Products — 

Paper  and  paper  box 
factory  workers, 
Vancouver,  B.C. 

2 

294 

6,400 

Miscellaneous  Wood  Products — 
Furniture  factory  workers, 
Nicolet,  P.Q. 

1 

31 

650 

Veneer  and  plywood  factory 
workers, 

Woodstock,  Ont. 

1 

(^) 

284 

1,980 

Sawmill  workers, 
Wellington,  B.C. 

1 

8 

100 

Metal  Products — 

Hardware  factory  workers, 
Hamilton,  Ont. 

1 

393 

780 

Shipbuilding — • 

Shipyard  workers. 

New  Westminster  and 
Vancouver,  B.C. 

3 

33 

700 

Commenced  October  29;  for  a  new 
agreement  providing  for  increased 
wages,  check-off,  extension  of  vaca¬ 
tion  and  sickness  and  accident 
insurance  plans,  etc.;  terminated 
November  24;  negotiations;  com¬ 
promise. 

Commenced  October  30;  for  a  new 
agreement  providing  for  increased 
wages,  reduced  hours  from  44  to 
40  per  week,  and  other  changes 
following  reference  to  conciliation 
board;  unterminated. 


Commenced  October  24;  for  new 
agreements  providing  for  increased 
wages  following  reference  to  con¬ 
ciliation  board;  unterminated. 


Commenced  August  30;  for  a  union 
agreement  providing  for  increased 
wages  following  reference  to  con¬ 
ciliation  and  arbitration;  unter¬ 
minated. 


Commenced  September  5;  for  a  new 
agreement  providing  for  increased 
wages,  cost  -  of  -  living  escalator 
clause,  and  payment  for  three 
additional  statutory  holidays  fol¬ 
lowing  reference  to  conciliation 
board;  terminated  November  30; 
negotiations;  compromise. 

Commenced  September  27;  for  a  new 
agreement  providing  for  increased 
wages  and  cost-of-living  escalator 
clause;  unterminated. 

Commenced  October  2;  tor  a  new 
agreement  providing  for  increased 
wages,  cost  -  of  -  living  escalator 
clause,  time  and  one-half  after 
nine  hours,  union  shop,  payment 
for  an  additional  statutory  holiday 
following  reference  to  conciliation 
board;  terminated  November  9; 
negotiations;  compromise. 

Commenced  October  29;  for  a  union 
agreement  providing  for  increased 
wages;  terminated  November  19; 
negotiations;  compromise. 

Commenced  September  11;  for  a 
new  agreement  providing  for  in¬ 
creased  wages  and  reduction  in 
hours  from  45  to  40  per  week  with 
the  same  take-home  pay;  ter¬ 
minated  November  2;  concilia¬ 
tion;  compromise. 

Commenced  September  27;  inter¬ 
union  dispute  following  decerti¬ 
fication  of  one  union  for  refusal  of 
members  to  work  overtime;  un¬ 
terminated. 
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TABLE  STBIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  CANADA,  NOVEMBER,  1951  (i)— Concluded 


• - '  -  -  • 

Number  Involved 

Time  Loss 

Industry,  Occupation 

in  Man- 

Particulars  (^) 

and  Locality 

Estab- 

Workers 

Working 

lishments 

Days 

- 

Strikes  and  Lockouts  Conimencing  During  November,  1951 


Mining — 

Coal  miners. 

Glace  Bay,  N.S. 

1 

0) 

86 

225 

Commenced,  November  1;  dispute 
over  cleaning  off  walls;  terminated 
November  5;  return  of  workers;  in 
favour  of  employer. 

M-XNUF.VCTURING — 

Vegetable  Foods,  etc. — 

Biscuit  factory  workers, 
\'ancouver,  B.C. 

1 

101 

1 , 060 

Commenced  November  10;  for  a 
new  agreement  providing  for  in- 
crea.sed  wages  and  other  changes 
following  reference  to  conciliation 
board;  unterminated. 

Tobacco  and  Liquors — 

Brewery  workers, 

Ottawa,  Waterloo  and 
Windsor,  Ont. 

6 

700 

700 

Commenced  November  6;  for  new 
agreements  providing  for  increased 
wages,  payment  for  one  additional 
statutory  holiday,  and  other 
changes  following  reference  to  con¬ 
ciliation  board;  terminated  No¬ 
vember  6;  negotiations;  com¬ 
promise. 

Pulp,  Paper  and  Paper 
Products — 

Paper  box  factory  workers, 
Prescott,  Ont. 

1 

73 

1,020 

Commenced  November  13;  for  a 
new  agreement  proxdding  for  in¬ 
creased  wages  following  reference 
to  conciliation  board;  untermin¬ 
ated. 

Miscellaneous  Wood  Products — 
Sawmill  workers, 

Kelowna,  B.C. 

1 

400 

200 

Commenced  November  22  and  23; 
for  a  new  agreement  providing 
for  increased  xvages  following 
reference  to  conciliation  board; 
terminated  November  22  and  23; 
return  of  workers;  indefinite. 

Metal  Products — 

Electrical  apparatus 
foundry  workers, 

Toronto,  Ont. 

1 

85 

850 

Commenced  Noxmmber  13,  16  and 
20;  protest  against  time  study  of 
certain  operations;  terminated  No¬ 
vember  16,  20  and  23;  return  of 
workers  following  10-day  suspens¬ 
ions;  indefinite. 

Motor  vehicle  factory 
workers, 

Windsor,  Ont. 

1 

5,260 

5,000 

Commenced  November  29  and  30; 
protesting  alleged  delay  in  receix''- 
ing  report  of  conciliation  board  re 
nexv  agreement  under  negotiations; 
terminated  Nox'ember  29  and  30; 
return  of  xvorkers;  indefinite,  later 
strike  in  December. 

Service — 

Business  and  Personal — 
Laundry  workers, 

Montreal,  P.Q. 

1 

59 

500 

Commenced  November  14;  protesL 
ing  dismissal  of  a  female  worker; 
unterminated. 

(1)  Preliminary  data  based  where  possible  on  reports  from  parties  concerned,  in  some  cases  incom¬ 
plete;  subject  to  revision  for  the  annual  review. 

(2)  In  this  table  the  date  of  commencement  is  that  on  which  time  loss  first  occurred  and  the  date 
of  termination  is  the  last  day  on  which  time  was  lost  to  an  appreciable  extent. 

(^)  26  indirectly  affected. 

(■*)  1,100  indirectly  affected. 
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Current 
LABOUR  CONDITIONS 

Summary  of  the  latest  employment  and 
labour  information  available  when  the 
Labour  Gazette  went  to  press.  (February  14) 

By  Economics  and  Research  Branch, 
Department  of  Labour 


IN  recent  weeks  the  effect  of  seasonal  influences  became  more  prominent  in 
the  rising  level  of  unemployment.  In  the  first  two  months  of  the  year  there 
is  always  a  sharp  drop  in  retail  and  logging  employment;  the  numbers  involved 
ranging  from  70,000  to  100,000,  depending  mainly  on  the  scale  of  logging 
operations  and  the  weather.  There  are  also  a  number  of  smaller  individual 
movements;  additional  workers  are  released  from  industries  such  as  trans¬ 
portation,  construction  and  fishing  that  reach  a  low  ebb  during  this  period, 
counterbalanced  in  part  by  an  upswing  in  manufacturing  and  mining.  On 
balance,  the  total  level  of  unemployment  generally  rises  sharply  to  a  peak 
in  February. 

The  customary  seasonal  trend  was  repeated  in  January,  but  at  a  sub¬ 
stantially  higher  level  than  is  considered  normal.  Thus,  by  the  end  of  the 
month  tliere  were  362,800  job  applications  on  file  at  National  Employment 
Service  offices.  This  total,  which  amounted  to  7  per  cent  of  the  labour  force, 
was  73,000  greater  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  and  62,800  greater 
than  the  comparable  total  a  year  ago. 

Contributions  to  these  developments  were  not  uniform  across  the  country. 
Regionally,  the  proportion  of  job  applications  to  the  labour  force  varied  from 
13  per  cent  in  British  Columbia,  where  heavy  snowfall  caused  the  virtual 
shutdown  of  logging  operations,  to  5  per  cent  in  the  Prairie  Provinces.  In 
local  areas  the  variation  was  even  greater.  The  heaviest  unemployment 
occurred  in  areas  dependent  upon  logging,  and  in  textile  centres  in  Quebec. 
On  the  other  hand,  at  mid-month  labour  surpluses  were  slight  in  almost  two- 
thirds  of  178  local  labour  market  areas. 

The  amount  of  non-seasonal  unemployment  that  occurred  during  January 
may  be  inferred  by  comparing  the  78,000  increase  in  job  applications  at  NES 
offices  with  the  53,000  increase  in  the  same  month  a  year  ago,  a  month  in 
which  the  non-seasonal  element  was  very  small.  The  currently  higher  level 
of  unemployment  made  its  appearance  last  fall  and  has  been  concentrated 
very  largely  in  the  industries  manufacturing  consumer  goods.  This  situation 
can  be  traced  first,  to  the  psychological  effect  of  the  defence  program  on 
consumer  and  retailer’s  buying  last  spring  and  secondly,  to  the  fiscal  policies 
that  were  designed  to  stem  inflation,  and  to  allow  sufficient  resources  for  the 
defence  program  in  its  initial  stages.  As  a  result,  inventories  rose  rapidly,  and 
eventually  were  reflected  in  lower  levels  during  November  and  December,  but 
it  was  still  high  enough  to  prevent  any  substantial  upswing  in  employment. 
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The  effect  of  these  factors  on  the  textile  trade  have  been  pronounced,  for 
several  reasons.  Defence  requirements  from  the  industry  have  not  been  large 
in  relation  to  its  total  output,  the  skills  employed  cannot  be  transferred  easily 
from  civilian  to  other  military  uses- — ais  they  can,  for  example,  in  the  metal 
industries.  In  addition,  the  industry  has  been  faced  with  an  increasing  degree 
of  competition  from  abroad.  Employment  in  the  primary  and  secondary 
phases  of  the  industry  fell  progressively  from  183,000  last  April  to  162,000  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  the  average  weekly  hours  of  those  employ-ed  decreased 
from  40 -8  to  38-3,  with  the  increasing  prevalence  of  short  time  employment. 

Some  signs  of  revival  in  the  industry  are  apparent.  With  inventories  at 
the  retail  level  substantially  reduced,  some  additional  defence  orders  and  an 
expected  increase  in  consumer  buying,  a  significant  increase  in  mill  orders  is 
expected  for  the  first  quarter.  However,  because  of  the  high  level  of  mill 
inventories  it  is  likely  that  the  increase  in  demand  will  not  mean  an  imme¬ 
diate  improvement  in  employment  in  the  primary  industry. 


Currently,  the  number  of  unemployed  construction  workers  is  greater  than 
usual,  partly  because  of  the  low  level  of  residential  construction,  and  partly 
because  a  larger  total  construction  working  force  produces  a  greater  seasonal 
displacement  of  workers.  In  this  industry  also,  the  volume  of  work  on  hand 
suggests  an  early  and  sharp  upswing  in  activity.  The  value  of  construction 
contracts  awarded  in  November  and  December  was  well  above  that  of  the 
previous  year,  the  backlog  of  w-ork  already  started  is  heavy  and  defence 
construction  is  expected  to  reach  a  peak  in  1952. 

Basic  demand  forces  affecting  overall  employment  are  strong.  Employ¬ 
ment  in  industries  engaged  in  the  production  of  such  items  as  railway  rolling 
stock,  industrial  machinery,  aircraft  and  ships  has  expanded  by  35,000,  or  18 
per  cent  during  the  twelve  month  period  ending  November  1,  1951.  This 
increase,  together  with  significant  expansions  in  such  basic  industries  as  iron 
and  steel,  chemical  products  and  paper  products  has  produced  an  overall 
employment  increase  of  2-1  per  cent  in  manufacturing  as  a  whole  during  the 
same  period. 

*  *  * 

Wage-rate  increases  of  10  cents  an  hour  or  more  are  in  over  two-thirds 
of  1,601  collective  agreements  received  and  examined  in  the  Department  of 
Labour  during  1951.  A  study  of  these  agreements,  which  will  appear  in  a 
later  issue  of  the  Labour  Gazette,  shows  that,  in  addition  to  the  increases  in 
wage  rates,  342  of  these  agreements,  covering  almost  130,000-  workers,  also 
provided  for  automatic  wage  increases  to  compensate  for  rises  in  the  cost 
of  living. 

Over  one-third  of  the  almost  500,000  workers  covered  by  these  agreements 
received  increases  of  15  cents  an  hour  or  more.  The  average  size  of  the 
increases  did  not  remain  constant,  however,  throughout  the  year.  During 
the  early  months,  increases  of  between  5  and  14-9  cents  per  hour  were  more 
common,  while,  in  the  second  and  third  quarters,  the  trend  was  towards  larger 
amounts.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  third  quarter  and  during  the  fourth  quarter, 
the  trend  appears  to  have  swung  downwards  again,  the  preponderance  during 
this  period  being  between  10  and  14-9  cents. 
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CURRENT  LABOUR  STATISTICS 

(Latest  available  statistics  as  of  February  11,  1952) 


Percentage  Change 
fi-om 

Principal  Items 

Date 

Amount 

Previous 

!Month 

Same  Date 
Previous 
Year 

Manpower— 

Total  civilian  labour  force  (a) . 

Nov.  3 

5,210,000 

— 

_ _ 

Persons  with  jobs  (a) . 

Nov.  3 

5,110,000 

— 

— 

Persons  without  jobs  and  seeking  work  (a) . 

Nov.  3 

100,000 

— 

— 

Registered  for  work,  X.E.S. 

Atlantic  Region . 

Jan. 31/52 

42,425 

-7.55-4 

-7  2-7 

Quebec  Region . 

Jan. 31/52 

104,519 

-731-4 

-717-1 

Ontario  Region . 

Jan.31/52 

110,465 

-7-30-0 

-761-7 

Prairie  Region . 

Jan. 31/52 

47,869 

-737-3 

-  6-4 

Pacific  Region . 

Jan.31/.52 

57,. 547 

-744-3 

-715-1 

Total,  All  Regions . 

Jan.31/52 

362,825 

-736-1 

-720-9 

Ordinarv  claims  for  Unemployment  Insurance 

Benefit . 

Jan.  1/52 

238,950 

-7.55-5 

-725-7 

Amount  of  benefit  payments . 

Dec. 

S6, 923, 194 

-735-6 

-4-30-4 

Index  of  employment  (19.39  =  100) . 

Dec.  1 

186-4 

— 

-7  4-0 

Immigration . 

Nox^ 

22,242 

-  1-5 

-7161-3(b) 

Industrial  Relations— 

Strikes  and  lockouts — days  lost . 

Jan.  /52 

75,220 

— 

— 

No.  of  workers  involved .  . 

Jan.  /52 

15 

— 

— 

No.  of  strikes . 

Jan.  /52 

5,749 

— 

— 

Earnings  and  Income— 

Average  weekly  wages  and  salaries . 

Dec.  1 

!i;.52-06 

-7  0-2 

-711-6 

Average  hourly  earnings  (mfg.) . 

Dec.  1 

$1-25 

-7  0-8 

+  15-5 

Average  hours  worked  per  week  (mfg.) . 

Dec.  1 

41-9 

-7  0-2 

-  2-8 

Average  weekly  earnings  (mfg.) . 

Dec.  1 

$52-17 

+  1-1 

-712-3 

Cost-of-living  index  (av.  1935-39  =  100) . 

Jan.  1/52 

191-5 

-7  0-2 

-711-0 

Real  weekly  earnings  (mfg.  av.  1946=100) . 

Dec.  1 

113-0 

-7  1-2 

-7  0-5 

Total  labour  income . 

Oct. 

$855,000,000 

-7  0-8 

-716-2 

Industrial  Production — 

Total  (Av.  1935-39-100) . 

Nov. 

208-1 

-  1-8 

—  1-2 

Manufacturing . 

Nov. 

213-7 

-  2-2 

—  3-3 

Non-durables . 

Nov. 

190-2 

-  3-2 

-  3-3 

Durables . 

Nov. 

253-9 

-  1-0 

-  3-3 

Trade — 

Retail  trade . 

Nov. 

$906,700,000 

-7  0-9 

4-  9-0 

Exports . 

Dec. 

$379,300,000 

-  0-1 

4- .30 -8 

Imports . 

Dec. 

$273,400,000 

-16-1 

-7  2-7 

(a)  Estimated  on  basis  of  sample  labour  force  survey.  Only  those  who  did  not  do  any  work  in 
the  survey  week  are  here  classified  as  persons  without  jobs. 

(b)  These  percentages  compare  the  cumulative  total  to  date  from  first  of  current  year  with  total 
for  the  same  period  previous  year. 

Data  in  this  table  are  preliminary  figures  jrom  regular  reports  compiled  by  various  government  agencies, 
including  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Commission,  the  Immigration 
Branch,  Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration  and  the  Economics  and  Research  Branch,  Department  of 
Labour.  Detailed  information  can  be  found  in  the  statistical  appendix  of  the  Labour  Gazette. 
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Advisort}  Committee  on 
RehKhUitation  Appointeil 

The  first  step  ia  a  joint  federal- 
provincial  long-range  project  designed  to 
‘‘prepare,  preserve  and  restore  the  ability 
of  the  handicapped  individual  to  work  for 
pay  and  thus  make  himself  self-supporting” 
was  taken  with  the  appointment  last  month 
of  a  SS-member  National  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Rehabilitation  of  Disabled 
Persons.  Formation  of  the  committee 
resulted  from  recommendations  made  at 
the  first  National  Conference  on  Reha¬ 
bilitation  of  the  Physically  Handicapped  at 
Toronto  last  February. 

The  committee  consists  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  federal  and  provincial  gov¬ 
ernments,  health  and  welfare  voluntary 
agencies,  the  medical  profession,  organized 
labour,  and  employers,  and  four  members 
from  among  persons  especially  interested 
in  rehabilitation. 

Committee  Secretary 

Secretary  of  the  Committee  will  be  H.  C. 
Hudson,  Employment  Specialist,  Special 
Placements,  National  Employment  Service. 

Hon.  Milton  F.  Gregg,  Minister  of 
Labour,  who  announced  the  formation  of 
the  committee  on  behalf  of  a  sub¬ 
committee  of  the  Cabinet  composed  of  the 
Ministers  of  National  Health  and  Welfare, 
Labour,  and  Veterans  Affairs,  explained  that 
the  creation  of  the  committee  should  not 
in  any  way  be  taken  to  mean  that  the 
federal  authority  proposes  to  interfere  with 
the  work  of  voluntary  agencies  or  the 
provinces  concerned.  Rehabilitation  of 
disabled  persons  includes  the  work  of  a 
great  many  institutions  and  agencies,  as 
well  as  the  provinces,  and  the  federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  undertake  to  do  no  more 
than  assfst  in  the  co-ordination  and  corre¬ 
lation  of  the  services  which  are  presently 
provided  to  the  handicapped  people,  and 
also  to  provide  organized  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  handicapped. 

The  minister  stated  that  it  would  be 
appropriate  for  the  federal  authority  to 


promote  the  interchange  of  information  and 
experience,  and  to  encourage  the  maximum 
use  of  all  community  facilities  and  services. 

“The  ultimate  objective,”  the  minister 
continued,  “is  to  make  available  to  all  of 
the  estimated  100,000  seriously  disabled 
persons  of  working  age  in  Canada  the  best 
treatment  obtainable,  and  the  possibility 
of  becoming  rehabilitated  to  the  position 
of  being  able  to  earn  their  own  living  and 
contribute  their  share  to  the  productive 
capacity  of  our  countiy. 

“Such  a  program,  which  must  consist  of 
medical  treatment,  therapy,  convalescence, 
vocational  guidance  and  training,  and 
eventual  placement  in  a  suitable  job  in 
industry,”  continued  Mr.  Gregg,  “is  too  big 
to  be  undertaken  by  one  department,  or 
by  one  government,  or  by  voluntary 
agencies  alone.  It  can  only  become  ulti¬ 
mately  successful  bj"  the  rapport  and 
complete  co-operation  of  all  agencies,  gov¬ 
ernments  and  individuals  concerned  in  the 
■\'arious  phases.  Realizing  the  vastness  of 
such  a  program,  we  are  only  commencing 
on  a  modest  scale  and  the  appointment  of 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  repre¬ 
sents  the  first  step  of  a  long-range 
program.” 

One  of  the  three  repre.sentatives  of 
federal  government  departments  named  to 
the  committee  is  C.  A.  L.  Murchison, 
Commissioner.  LTnemployment  Insurance 
Commission.  Representatives  of  organized 
employers  are:  Roy  Campbell.  Secretarj^, 
Canadian  International  Paper  Company. 
Montreal;  J.  A.  Lapres,  H.  .1.  O’Connell 
Limited,  Montreal;  Leonard  W.  Townsend, 
Bank  of  Montreal,  Montreal;  and  James 
Yo'Ung,  Canadian  Pratt  and  Whitney  Air¬ 
craft  Co.  Limited,  Longueuil,  P.Q. 

Representatives  of  organized  workers  are: 
Gordon  C.  Cushing,  General  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Trades  and  Labour  Congress  of 
Canada,  Ottawa;  Max  Dodds.  Canadian 
Congress  of  Labour.  Toronto;  F.  D. 
Donovan,  General  Chairman.  Brotherhood 
of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employees, 
Winnipeg;  and  Gaston  Ijcdoux,  First  Vice- 
President,  Canadian  and  Catholic  Con¬ 
federation  of  I/abour,  Granby,  P.Q. 


Escalator  Clauses  in  Pension  Plans 

The  United  Auto  Workers  (CIO)  may 
now  seek  escalator  clauses  in  its  pension 
plans.  Valter  Reuther,  union  president, 
advanced  the  idea  at  a  recent  party  for 
pensioners.  The  union  has  co.st-of-'living 
escalator  clauses  in  Aurtually  all  its  wage 
contracts. 
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Public  Relations  Officer, 
Gftrflon  Antlerson  Dies 

Gordon  Anderson,  Public  Relations 
Officer  for  the  Department  of  Labour  and 
Lffiemployment  Insurance  Commission  in 
the  Ontario  region,  died  January  14  at  his 
Toronto  home  after  a  lengthy  illness.  A 
popular  officer  of  the  department  rvho  was 
nationally-known  through  his  work  as  pro¬ 
ducer  and  armouncer  of  Department  of 
Labour  radio  broadcasts  since  1941,  he  was 
51  years  of  age. 

On  learning  of  Mr.  Anderson’s  passing, 
Hon.  Milton  F.  Gregg,  Minister  of  Labour, 
said;  “The  department  has  lost  one  of  its 
most  valuable  employees,  hlr.  Anderson’s 
contribution  to  the  development  of  the 
department  and  the  National  Employment 
Service  during  A’orld  War  II,  and  since, 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
associated  with  him.  The  whole  depart¬ 
ment  and  L*nemplo3'ment  Insurance  Com¬ 
mission  join  in  extending  deepest  sympathy- 
to  his  family  in  their  great  loss.” 

Arthur  MacNamara,  Deputy  Minister  of 
Labour,  said;  “The  news  of  Mr.  Anderson’s 
death  lias  cast  a  gloom  over  the  whole 
department,  for  no  one  in  the  department 
was  better  liked.  His  great  enthusiasm  for 
the  variety  of  tasks  to  wffiich  he  was 
assigned  during  the  war  and  afterwards 
could  not  have  been  surpassed.  He  had 
a  quality  of  loyalty  towards  the  depart¬ 
ment  and  its  associated  agencies  wffiich 
would  be  difficult  to  duplicate.  His  work 
in  radio  broadcasting  in  support  of  reha¬ 
bilitation  of  World  War  II  veterans  alone 
will  cause  us,  who  take  pride  in  the  job 
done  in  this  connection,  to  remember  him 
with  great  affection,  always.” 

Colonel  J.  G.  Bisson,  Chief  CommL- 
sioner  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Commission  said;  “The  name  Gordon 
,4nderson  was  one  which  was  known  with 
affection  throughout  our  organization  from 
coast  to  coast,  for  his  interest  and 
enthusiasm  were  not  confined  to  ani' 
particular  phase  of  our  work.  Each  of  us 
in  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Commis¬ 
sion  feels  a  sense  of  personal  loss  toda\’.” 

Mr.  Anderson  was  born  in  Hamilton, 
Ontario,  where  he  received  his  earlj^ 
academic  education.  After  studying  law 
for  tw'O  years,  his  love  for  dramatics  event¬ 
ually  received  his  entire  attention  an'd  his 
first  engagement  was  in  Winnipeg,  where 
he  played  with  a  local  stock  company. 
From  there  Mr.  Anderson  went  to  New 
York  as  director  and  producer;  he  remained 
there  until  1930,  when  he  returned^  to 
Canada  to  be  managing  director  of  CROC 


in  Hamilton  and  CKOK,  Windsor.  He  was 
well  known  in  Hamilton  as  the  manager  of 
CROC  in  the  earlj"  da.vs  of  radio. 

Mr.  Anderson  joined  the  Information 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Labour  in 
1941,  and  w'as  Public  Relations  Officer  of 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Commission 
in  Toronto.  He  originated  and  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  w^eekly  broadcast,  since  the  middle 
of  World  War  II,  knowm  as  “The  People 
.\sk”,  and  later  as  “Canada  at  Work”,  for 
the  Department  of  Labour. 


Both  SUles  Must  Affree 
On  Any  New  Labour  Code 

Premier  Duplessis  has  told  a  delegation 
of  the  Quebec  Professional  Association  of 
Industrialists  that  his  Government  would 
never  impose  a  labour  code  unless  it  was 
approved  by  both  emploj’er  and  worker 
groups. 

The  delegation,  led  bj"  Leonard  Lauzon, 
President  of  the  association,  recently  pre¬ 
sented  a  memorandum  containing  resolu¬ 
tions  adopted  at  the  association’s  general 
meeting  in  December. 

The  memorandum  suggests;- — 

1.  That  employers  and  employees  be 
equally  represented  -on  government  labour 
commissions  and  bodies; 

2.  That  during  collective  agreement  nego¬ 
tiations,  the  majority  of  representatives  be 
emploj'ees  of  the  enterprise  concerned; 

3.  That  parties  to  a  labour  dispute  be 
bound  by  the  acts  of  their  representatives 
during  the  conciliation  stage; 

4.  That  employer  and  employee  repre¬ 
sentatives  on  a  labour  arbitration  board  be 
bound  to  attend  every  sitting  of  the  board ; 

5.  That  no  strike  be  legal  unless  voted  bj- 
secret  ballot  by  an  absolute  majority  of 
employees. 

6.  That  severe  sanctions  be  applied  when 
labour  laws  are  violated  during  a  strike  or 
a  lockout. 

Premier  Duplessis  promised  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  study  the  recommendations. 


Teachers  Urge  Afliliatioii  With  CCL 

A  local  of  a  teachers’  union  has  adopted 
a  resolution  urging  affiliation  with  the 
Canadian  Congress  of  Labour. 

At  a  special  meeting  last  month.  Cape 
Breton  Rural  Local  of  the  Nova  Scotia 
Teachers’  Union  adopted  a  resolution 
urging  the  NSTU  to  affiliate  “at  once” 
with  the  CCL.  The  resolution  will  be 
presented  to  the  union’s  Easter  holidax^ 
convention. 
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MJnemploytnent  Insuriince 
Officer  Loaned  to  ILO 

Albert  J.  Bouthillier,  Regional  Insurance 
Officer  for  the  Quebec  region.  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Insurance  Commission,  has  been 
loaned  to  the  International  Labour  Organ¬ 
ization  for  a  six-month  period,  Hon. 
Milton  F.  Gregg,  Minister  of  Labour,  has 
announced. 

Mr.  Bouthillier  is  the  fourth  official 
from  the  Department  of  Labour  and  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Commission  to 
be  loaned  to  the  ILO  in  the  past  two 
years.  At  the  beginning  of  1951  Brigadier 
John  E.  Lyon,  Assistant  Director  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Training,  Department  of  Labour, 
and  Dr.  Edward  P.  Laberge,  Director  of 
Technical  Services,  Unemployment  Insur¬ 
ance  Commission,  -were  loaned  tO'  the  ILO 
tO'  assist  in  the  development  of  the 
expanded  migration  program  being  carried 
out  by  the  ILO  in  Europe  and  Latin 
x4merica  (L.G.,  Jan.,  1951,  p.  13).  In 
April  last  year,  A.  G.  Kerr  of  the  Economics 
and  Research  Branch,  Department  of 
Labour,  was  loaned  to  the  ILO  for  work 
in  connection  with  the  migration  program 
(L.G.,  May,  1951,  p.  629). 

Going  to  Greece? 

Mr.  Bouthillier  is  going  to  the  ILO  as 
an  expert  on  employment  service  organi¬ 
zation,  He  will  be  loaned  by  the  ILO  to 
a  go^'ernment  needing  his  specific  knowl¬ 
edge.  It  was  thought  probable  that  his 
services  would  be  used  on  the  ILO  Mission 
in  Greece,  which  at  present  is  working  on 
the  development  of  improved  conditions 
in  employment  services.  He  left  in 
January  for  ILO  Headquarters  in  Geneva. 

A  native  of  Montreal,  Mr.  Bouthillier 
was  appointed  Regional  Insurance  Officer 
for  the  Unemploymient  Insurance  Commis¬ 
sion  in  the  Quebec  region  in  1944.  In  this 
position  he  was  responsible,  under  the 
regional  superintendent,  for  the  work  of 
the  Insurance  Branch  throughout  the 
Quebec  region. 

Prior  to  joining  the  staff  of  the  UIC, 
Mr.  Bouthillier  was  with  the  Department 
of  Finance  for  some  years.  He  entered  the 
government  service  in  1941,  when  he  was 
appointed  District  Treasuiy  Officer  of  the 
Quebec  region. 


Quebec  Free  of  Serious 
Labour  Conflict  in  1951 

No  serious  labour  conflict  marred  the 
industrial  picture  in  Quebec  in  1951, 
according  to  the  Hon.  Antonio  Barrette, 


Minister  of  Labour  of  the  province,  writing 
in  the  annual  commercial  review  published 
by  the  Montreal  Gazette. 

Mr.  Barrette  commented  on  the  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  unionized 
workers.  In  1944,  he  wrote,  there  were  673 
local  unions  with  a  membership  of  175,993 
workers,  while  in  1951  there  were  965  locals 
with  a  membership  of  2.36,399. 

Statistics  Quoted 

Under  the  Quebec  Labour  Relations  Act, 
1,216  collective  agreements  affecting  194,242 
workers  were  in  force  in  1951.  In  1947. 
there  w'ere  654  agreements  in  force  covering 
91,472  workers.  A  similar  increase  in  the 
number  of  workers  affected  by  the  Collec¬ 
tive  Agreements  Act  was  noted  by  Mr. 
Barrette.  He  pointed  out  that  220, OOO 
employees  in  1951  were  subject  to  regula¬ 
tions  made  under  the  Act  in  comparison  to 
135,000  in  1944. 

In  the  industrial  relations  sphere  there 
were  407  conciliations  and  109  arbitrations 
during  the  year.  This  compares  with  46 
conciliation.9  and  11  arbitrations  in  1946. 
Mr.  Barrette  noted  that  the  increased 
number  of  conciliations  in  1951  explained 
the  smaller  number  of  strikes  during  the 
jmar.  He  stated  that  betw^een  1945  and 
1951  there  were  15  times  more  conciliations, 
17  times  more  arbitrations  and  half  as 
many  strikes  as  between  1940  and  1944. 


Lnemploynient  Insurance 
Fund  in  L.S.  at  Netv  Peak 

The  United  States  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance  reserve  fund  reached  a  new  high  of 
$7,609  million  on  September  30,  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  has 
reported.  Final  figures  for  1951  are 
expected  to  reach  $7,800  million. 

In  spite  of  serious  drains  on  the  fund 
from  unemployment  in  Detroit  and  other 
areas  disr-upted  by  the  defence  program, 
unemployment  insurance  tax  collections  are 
estimated  to  be  about  double  unemploy¬ 
ment  benefit  payments  for  the  year. 

Stales  Collect 

Lffiemployment  insurance  taxes  collected 
by  the  states  are  deposited  in  a  federal 
unemployment  trust  fund  and  are  with¬ 
drawn  by  the  states  to  finance  disburse¬ 
ments  to  the  unemployed.  Each  state  has 
its  own  account. 

The  employment  situation  is  reported  as 
having  been  so  favourable  tliat  the  large 
inroads  made  on  the  fund  during  the  heavy 
unemployment  in  1949  and  early  1950  have 
been  more  than  restored. 
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Close  to  Million  Jobs 
Found  by  ISES  in  1951 

A  total  of  91S.233  jobs  were  filled  by 
workers  recruited  by  the  National  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  in  the  12-month  period  from 
December  29,  1950  to  December  27,  1951. 
A  breakdown  by  provinces  of  the  total 
placements  made  by  NES  during  that 
period  follows: — • 


Regular 

Province  Placements 

Newfoundland  .  1,980 

Prince  Edward  Island .  3,889 

Nova  Scotia  .  22.592 

New  Brunswick  .  21,042 

Quebec  .  196.997 

Ontario  .  286,442 

Manitoba  .  36,518 

Saskatchewan  .  26,872 

Alberta  .  60,940 

British  Columbia  .  77,966 


CANADA .  735.238 


Of  the  total  placements  made  by  the 
NES  in  1951.  735.238  were  regular  place¬ 
ments,  155,497  were  casual  jobs,  and  27,498 
were  openings  filled  by  workers  brought  to 
their  jobs  from  other  areas  through  the 
“clearance”  system  of  the  employment 
service. 

The  minister  described  the  “clearance” 
system  as  a  systematic  means  of  enlarging, 
when  necessary,  an}'  particular  labour 
recruiting  area  by  circulation  of  job  open¬ 
ings  to  local  employment  offices  outside 
the  locality  where  the  orders  were  first 
placed.  When  a  special  class  of  worker  is 
required,  orders  may  be  circulated  from 
coast  to  coast. 

“The  advahtages  of  .such  a  system  to 
both  emplo}'ers  and  employees  is  o'b\'ious,” 
said  Mr.  Gregg.  “The  larger  the  market. 


l.S.  Textile  Mills  Seeh 
Cut  in  Inion  Pay  Rates 

The  textile  Workers’  Union  of  America 
("CIO)  has  announced  that  51  United  States 
companies  employing  68,500  workers  will 
seek  pay  cuts  when  present  agreements 
expire  March  15.  The  union  said  it  would 
fight  against  any  reduction. 

The  employers  assert  they  need  conces¬ 
sions  to  compete  successfully  wnth  non¬ 
union  concerns,  mainly  situated  in  the 
southern  states.  The  union  has  indicated 
a  willingness  to  accept  higher  work  loads 
as  a  means  of  protecting  its  employers 
against  southern  competition. 


the  greater  the  possibility  of  effectively 
matching  the  worker  with  the  job.” 

Included  in  tlie  total  placemeirt  figures 
were  14.344  jobs  found  and  filled  by 
workers  with  physical  disabilities.  Of  these 
placements,  10,697  were  for  physically- 
handicapped  men  and  3,647  for  women  with 
disabilities,  these  placements  Ireing  made 
by  the  Special  Placements  Divisiorr  of  the 
National  Employment  Service. 


Casual 

Transfers-in 

Total 

lacements 

(Clearance) 

Placements 

420 

70 

2,470 

1,658 

399 

5,946 

7.648 

289 

30,529 

7,476 

1,432 

29.950 

20,182 

6,795 

223,974 

55,957 

9,741 

352,140 

18,509 

1,142 

56,169 

9,028 

1,606 

37,506 

17,598 

2.883 

81,421 

17,021 

3,141 

98.128 

155,497 

27,498 

918,233 

Most  C.S.  Seamen  Now 
Workiny  40-Hour  Week 

With  the  new  terms  agreed  on  in  mari¬ 
time  negotiations  last  June  now  in  effect, 
the  40-hour  work  week  at  sea  has  become 
a  reality  for  most  of  the  United  States’ 
merchant  seafarers. 

Under  new  contracts  involving  three 
CIO  organizations — the  National  Maritime 
Union,  the  Marine  Engineers  Beneficial 
Association  and  the  American  Radio  Asso¬ 
ciation — the  44-hour  week  at  sea  was  the 
standard  for  the  past  six  months  and  the 
40-hour  week  became  the  rule  on  December 
15.  All  the  seagoing  unions  except  three 
AFL  groups — the  Radio  Officers  Union,  the 
Staff  Officers  Association  and  the  Sailors 
Union  of  the  Pacific — are  now  on  the 
reduced  work  week.  Of  these  three,  the 
first  two  are  about  to  sign  a  new  contract 
whicli  will  provide  for  the  40-hour  week 
retroactive  to  October  1,  1951. 

The  SUP,  however,  appears  to  be  making 
no  move  to  achieve  the  shorter  week, 
reportedly  becau.se  of  an  agreement  recently 
reached  with  Pacific  Coast  employers  call¬ 
ing  for  an  extra  crew  member  on  each 
vessel  and  extra  base  pay  and  overtime 
because  of  the  longer  work  week. 

Three  other  AFL  groups — the  Seafarers 
International  Union,  the  Brotherhood  of 
Marine  Engineers  and  the  National  Organ¬ 
ization  of  Masters,  Mates  and  Pilots — • 
have  had  the  40-hour  week  at  sea  since 
October  1. 
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Re-organized  WE  A  Regains 
Part  of  Provineial  Grant 

The  Workers'  Educational  Association, 
for  10  months  the  object  of  suspicion  and 
distrust  because  of  alleged  friendliness  to 
communism,  has  had  part  of  its  annual 
grant  from  the  Ontario  Government 
restored.  James  Rogers,  WEA  President, 
announced  last  month  that  the  province 
lias  given  the  organization  a  $500  grant. 
Formerly,  the  annual  provincial  grant  was 
S2,000. 

In  making  the  announcement,  Mr.  Rogers 
said;  “The  basic  piinciple  of  the  WEA 
will  be  to  make  available  to  working  men 
and  women  the  opportunities  of  an  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  liberal  arts  and  to  provide  the 
facilities  for  the  presentation  and  discus¬ 
sion  of  subjects  of  common  interests. 
Privilege  of  membership  shall  be  open  to 
all  who  come  under  the  term  'worker’  and 
shall  bar  no  one  because  of  race,  creed  or 
political  beliefs.” 

The  WEA’s  new  board  of  directors 
includes  representatives  from  the  TLC  and 
the  CCL,  from  the  universities  and  from 
the  WEA  itself.  TLC  representatives  are: 
A.  F.  McArthur,  President  of  the  Ontario 
Provincial  Federation  of  the  Trades  and 
Labour  Congress  of  Canada;  Russell 
Harvey,  Canadian  Director  of  Organization 
for  the  AFL;  and  James  Robertson,  busi¬ 
ness  agent  of  the  Amalgamated  Association 
of  Street,  Electric  Railway  and  Motor 
Coach  Emplo,vees  of  America  (AFL-TLC). 

CCL  nominees  are:  George  Burt, 
President  of  the  Ontario  Federation  of 
Labour  (CCL)  and  Canadian  Director  of 
the  United  Auto  Workers;  Fred  Dowling, 
Canadian  Director  of  the  United  Packing¬ 
house  Workers  of  America;  and  Cleve 
Kidd,  Research  Director  of  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America. 

The  universities  are  represented  by 
Prof.  Harry  Logan,  University  of  Toronto, 
and  Prof.  J.  E.  L.  Graham,  McMaster 
University,  Hamilton. 

James  Rogers,  James  Skene,  Syd 
Robinson  and  George  Sangster  are  WEA 
representatives  on  the  board  of  directors. 


Cotterill  Leaves  CCL^s 
PolitietU  Aetion  Post 

Murray  Cotterill  has  resigned  as  national 
political  action  ilirector  of  the  Canadian 
Congress  of  Labour  and  has  returned  to 
the  post  of  public  relations  director  for 
the  United  Steelworkers  of  America  (CIO- 
CCL),  which  he  left  in  1949  to  assume  the 
CCL  position. 


His  duties  with  the  CCL  will  be  taken 
over  by  Henry  Weisbach,  who  has  been 
office  secretary  of  the  political  action 
department.  Mr.  Weisbach  will  assume  the 
title  of  Executive  Secretary  to  the  Political 
Action  Committee. 

Eamon  Park,  the  Steelworkers’  public 
relations  director,  has  been  named  to  head 
a  newlv-ereated  legislative  department  of 
the  USW. 


Though  Earnings  Climb, 
Real  Wages  Rise  Slotvly 

Where  do  average  annual  earnings  really 
stand  today  in  relation  to  real  wages? 
Figures  released  recently  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce  and  the 
Bureau  of  Labour  Statistics  show  what  has 
happened  to  wages  as  shown  on  paychecks 
since  1929  and  to  what  the  wages  will  buy 
- — in  terms  of  the  1929  dollar. 

While  average  annual  earnings  have  been 
increasing,  buying  power  has  changed  much 
less  noticeably.  The  average  industrial 
worker’s  annual  wage  in  1929  was  $1,421, 
with  which  he  could  purchase  $1,421  in 
goods.  In  1949  his  average  annual  earn¬ 
ings  totalled  $2,866,  with  which  he  could 
purchase  $2,077  in  goods  priced  on  a  1929 
basis. 

Since  1949,  average  annual  earnings  have 
increased  to  $3,024  in  1950  and  $3,311  in 
1951.  Purchasing  power,  however,  has 
remained  close  to  the  1949  level,  having 
risen  to  $2,163  in  1950  and  $2,175  in  1951, 
having  reference  again  to  the  1929  base. 

The  figures  also  indicate  that  miners, 
transportation  workers,  construction  workers 
and  factory  workers  have  fared  best  in 
terms  of  real  wages. 


Productivitg  Pay  Roosts 
To  he  Permittetl  in  L.S. 

The  United  States  AYage  Stabilization 
Board  will  permit  wage  increases  based  on 
productivity  as  soon  as  it  can  write  a 
regulation.  Chairman  Nathan  P.  Feinsinger 
recently  announced. 

The  AVSB  has  already  permitted  payment 
of  an  annual  improvement  (productivity) 
factor  in  the  automobile  industry  and  a  few 
others  in  cases  where  certain  conditions  are 
met.  Such  a  wage  increase  can  not  be 
passed  on  in  the  form  of  higher  prices. 

In  his  recent  Economic  Report  to 
Congress,  President  Truman  said:  “AVage 
adjustments  to  allow  for  increases  in  pro¬ 
ductivity,  if  carefully  limited  and  firmly 
administered,  can  provide  incentives  which 
outweigh  any  inflationary  effect.” 
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Fewer  Worh  Stoppaffes 
In  I'.S.  During  1951 

The  labour-management  front  in  the 
United  States  was  more  peaceful  in  1951 
than  in  any  year  since  the  Second  World 
War,  the  Bureau  of  Labour  Statistics  has 
reported. 

Both  in  terms  of  work  stoppages,  which 
numbered  4,650,  and  man-days  of  produc¬ 
tion  lost — 22,600,000 — last  year’s  records 
bettered  even  that  of  1945,  the  final  year 
of  the  war. 

Not  a  single  country-wide  or  industiy- 
wide  strike  of  prolonged  duration  occurred 
in  the  first  full  year  of  the  re-armament 
program,  the  bureau  said. 

It  figured  there  was  a  40-per-cent  drop 
from  1950  in  man-days  of  idleness  resulting 
from  work  stoppages,  and  a  five-per-cent 
decline  in  the  number  of  strikes. 


Residetice  Regulations 
For  Pensions  Issued 

The  residence  requirements  for  Canada’s 
new  old  age  security  program  have  now 
been  spelled  out  in  detail. 

The  regulations,  as  approved  by  the 
Governor  General  in  Council  and  announced 
by  the  Minister  of  National  Health  and 
Welfare,  Hon,  Paul  Martin,  follow  the 
general  principle  laid  down  in  the  Old  Age 
Security  Act,  which  requires  20  years’ 
residence  in  Canada;  but  they  also  define 
temporary  absences  and  cover  the  cases 
of  per.son.s  who  have  been  out  of  the 
country  for  varying  periods  of  time  because 
of  their  bu.sine.ss  or  profession. 

Ab.sences  Allowed 

A  claim  of  20  j'ears’  “continuous”  resi¬ 
dence  in  Canada  will  be  accepted  if 
temporary  absences  within  that  period  do 
not  total  more  than  1,200  days — an  average 
of  two  months  per  year. 

Thi.s  provision  has  been  made,  Mr. 
Martin  explained,  so  as  not  to  penalize 
persons  who  have  travelled  abroad,  visited 
relatives  or  been  absent  from  Canada  on 
short  busine.ss  or  pleasure  trips. 

Special  provision  is  made  for  five  groups 
of  people  whose  business  might  require 
longer  absences  from  the  country.  They 
are  persons  (1)  employed  on  ships  or  fish¬ 
ing  boats;  (2)  employed  on  trains  running 
out  of  Canada,  operated  by  a  railway 
company  with  its  head  office  in  Canada; 
(3)  employed  in  lumbering  or  harvesting 
and  not  ab.sent  from  Canada  for  more 
than  six  months  at  a  time;  (4)  employed 
by  the  United  Nations  or  any  of  its 


specialized  agencies;  (5)  employed  as  a 
representative  or  member  of  a  Canadian 
firm  or  corporation.  Their  absences  from 
Canada  will  not  be  counted  against  them 
for  old  age  security  purposes  provided  they 
maintained  a  home  in  Caiuada  or  had  a 
permanent  place  of  abode  to  which  they 
liad  the  intention  of  returning  at  the  end 
of  their  employment  abroad. 

Canadian  residents  who  go  abroad  as 
missionaries,  as  members  of  the  Canadian 
armed  forces  or  those  of  any  ally  of 
Canada,  or  as  employees  of  the  federal  or 
any  provincial  or  municipal  government, 
will  not  be  counted  as  absent  for  old  age 
security  purposes  provided  they  return  to 
Canada  at  the  end  of  their  duties  abroad. 
Persons  in  this  group  are  not  required  to 
maintain  a  home  in  Canada  while  they  are 
away,  Mr.  Martin  stated. 

All  these  exceptions  also  apply  to  a 
married  woman  or  widow  who  was  absent 
from  Canada  because  of  the  employment 
of  her  husband  outside  the  country. 


\Iorking  Population  of 
Great  Britain:  23  Million 

At  the  end  of  September,  1951,  the  total 
working  population  of  Great  Britain  was 
23,482,000  (16,031,000  men  and  7,451,000 
women).  This  figure  was  157,000  more  than 
at  the  end  of  the  previous  June  and  255,000 
more  than  at  the  end  of  September,  1950. 

The  number  of  unemployed  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  234,000,  which  figure  was  47,000 
more  than  at  the  end  of  June  but  57,000 
fewer  than  at  the  end  of  September,  1950. 

In  the  armed  services  there  were  840,000 
at  the  end  of  September,  1951,  13,0(X)  more 
than  at  the  end  of  June  and  132,000  more 
tlian  at  the  end  of  September,  1950. 

"While  there  is  some  indication  that  some 
progress  is  being  made  in  the  redeployment 
of  the  labour  force  for  defence  production, 
tlie  full  labour  requirements  of  tlie  defence 
program  aie  jiroving  hard  to  find. 


ISearlg  20  Million  in  F.S. 
Worked  Part  Time  in  ’50 

Close  to  20  million  persons  in  the  United 
Slates  worked  only  part  time — fewer  than 
35  hours  per  week — or  worked  full  time 
for  half  a  year  or  less  during  1950,  a  sample 
survey  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Department  of  Commerce,  has  revealed. 
This  shows  the  extent  to  whicli  the 
country’s  economy  relies  on  intermittent 
and  part-time  wmrkers. 

These  workers,  mainly  women  and 
students,  represented  roughly  27  per  cent 
of  all  persons  with  work  experience  in  1950. 
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Chamber  of  Commerce 
Publishes  1952  Policy 

Inflation,  industrial  relations,  immigra¬ 
tion,  education,  and  employment  of  the 
physically  handicapped  were  subjects  of 
policy  declaration  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Canadian  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
Quebec  City  in  October,  1951. 

On  the  subject  of  inflation,  the  Chamber 
expresses  approval  of  the  Government’s 
action  in  avoiding  imposition  of  “a  com¬ 
plex  network  of  controls  with  their 
attendant  administrative  difficulties”.  Such 
controls,  particularly  if  unaccompanied  by 
control  of  wages  and  salaries,  it  states, 
would  not  strike  at  the  root  causes  of 
inflation  but  would  merely  obscure  the 
evidence.  The  declaration  recommends 
continuation  of  the  Government’s  anti- 
inflationary  policies,  subject  to  such  modi- 
flcations  from  time  to  time  as  changing 
conditions'  may  require.  It  also  urges  upon 
the  Government  “the  vital  necessity  of 
thrift  in  its  own  operations”. 

Labour  Relations 

The  Chamber  restates  its  rdews  on 
emploj'er-employee  relations.  “If  Canada 
is  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  living 
for  her  citizens,”  the  declaration  asserts, 
“harmonious  industrial  relations  are  essen¬ 
tial.  In  their  turn,  harmonious  relations 
depend  upon  a  more  general  recognition  of 
the  mutuality  of  interest  of  management, 
labour  and  capital,  and  between  these  three 
and  the  community  they  serve.” 

The  maintenance  and  expansion  of  the 
high  living  standard  enjoyed  by  Canadians 
are  dependent  on  productive  efficiencjq  it 
states.  “Greater  productivity  is  the  key 
to  national  and  individual  prosperity, 
particularly  under  today’s  inflationary  con¬ 
ditions.  This  greater  productivity  can  be 
achieved  in  a  number  of  ways.  Firstly, 
through  the  continued  introduction  of  an 
equitable  sharing  of  responsibilities  and 
initiative  and  of  the  resultant  rewards 
therefrom.  Secondly,  through  the  constant 
search  for  improved  methods  of  production 
and  technological  advances.  And  lastly, 
through  more  efficient  and  greater  output 
without  increasing  the  unit  cost  of  the 
goods  purchased.” 

A  declaration  on  immigration  points  up 
the  need  for  a  more  extensive  immigration 
program  if  the  country’s  manpower  require¬ 
ments  for  defence  and  production  are  to 
be  met.  Canada,  the  Chamber  believes, 
should  work  toward  the  objective  of 
doubling  its  population  in  the  next  25 
3mars,  “giving  us  a  population  of  at  least 
30  million  by  the  year  1975”. 


Concerning  education,  the  Chamber 
expresses  the  opinion  that  member  boards 
and  chambers  and  businessmen  should  be 
urged  to  work  with  provincial  gov’ernments 
and  local  authorities  towards  improvement 
in  education.  To  this  end,  the  Chamber 
proposes  to  explore,  along  with  other 
interested  groups,  the  financial  and  other 
problems  of  expanding  educational  facilities 
and  opportunities,  including  vocational  and 
adult,  throughout  Canada. 

Physically  Handicapped 

In  another  declaration  the  Chamber 
urges  emploj'ment  of  the  physical^’  handi¬ 
capped.  “The  placing  of  the  physioalh' 
handicapped  in  suitable  jobs  is  recognized 
as  an  essential  function  of  the  reha-bilita- 
tion  process,”  it  states.  “Indeed,  without 
it,  much  of  the  costly  effort  expended  in 
restoring  the  handicapped  to  a  productive 
and  self-sustaining  place  in  societ.v  fails 
in  its  aim;  and  an  important  source  of 
employable  manpower  is  not  utilized.” 

Among  other  subjects  on  which  the 
Canadian  Chamber  expresses  its  views  are 
communism,  international  trade,  freedom 
of  enterprise,  public  finance  and  taxation, 
resale  price  maintenance,  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  and  power  project,  and  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  holding  most  statutory  holida.vs 
on  the  nearest  Mondajv 

The  full  text  of  the  policy  declarations 
and  resolutions  as  approved  bj-  the  meeting 
is  contained  in  a  booklet  issued  by  the 
Canadian  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Job  Evaluation  Is  l/SW’s 
Main  Objective  in  1952 

Job  evaluation  will  be  the  main  objective 
of  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America 
(CIO-CCL)  in  this  j^ear’s  negotiations  with 
Canada’s  “Big  Three”  steel  corporations,  it 
was  announced  by  C.  H.  Millard,  the 
union’s  national  director,  after  a  meeting  of 
union  leaders  in  Montreal  in  January. 

“We  have  already  reached  the  point,” 
said  Mr.  Alillard,  “where  hiring  rates  in 
Canada  are  as  high  or  higher  than 
American  rates.  The  principle  of  equal 
hiring  rates  in  the  three  Canadian  mills 
was  established  in  1946. 

“However,”  he  continued,  “rates  for  semi¬ 
skilled  workers  are  so  low  that  there  is 
little  incentive  to  seek  promotion  or 
advancement.” 

The  union  will  seek  a  52-cent-an-hour 
increment  between  each  job  classification. 
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Ottmcii  BtiiUIers  SeeUing 
Apprentice  Training  Plan 

Establishment  of  an  apprentice  training 
system  was  put  forth  as  a  major  aim  for 
1952  by  the  Ottawa  Builders’  Exchange  at 
their  second  annual  meeting  in  Ottawa, 
January  15. 

Although  Ottawa  schools  provide  some 
training  for  apprentices,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  for  more  extensive  education  appren¬ 
tices  must  be  sent  to  Toronto.  Estab¬ 
lishment  of  courses  in  Ottawa,  it  was 
agreed,  would  enable  employers  to  supervise 
the  training  of  their  apprentice  tradesmen. 

Appointment  of  a  committee  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  look  into  the  matter  immediately. 


\etr  Boohlet  Lists  All 
Correspontlenee  Courses 

A  new  booklet  which  for  the  first  time 
bring.s  together  in  one  list  all  the 
vocational  training  correspondence  courses 
at  present  available  from  the  different 
provincial  governments  has  been  published 
by  the  Department  of  Labour. 

All  these  courses  were  prepared  by 
provincial  governments,  primarily  for  resi¬ 
dents  of  their  own  province.  However, 
under  a  reciprocal  arrangement  sponsored 
by  the  federal  Government,  all  provinces 
issuing  such  courses  had  agreed  to  make 
them  available  to  residents  of  other 
provinces. 

Persons  who  wish  to  take  advantage  of 
these  courses  should  apply  to  the  corre¬ 
spondence  course  branch  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  in  the  province  in  which 
they  reside,  which  wull  make  the  necessary 
arrangements.  All  courses  prepared  in 
Quebec  are  in  French  and  are  available  to 
French-speaking  persons  in  other  provinces, 
while  the  Engli.sh  courses  of  other  prov¬ 
inces  are  available  to  English-speaking 
persons  in  Quebec. 

The  booklet  lists  122  courses,  under  the 
headings  of  Agriculture,  Building  Trades, 
Commercial,  Drafting,  Industrial,  Mathe¬ 
matics  and  Physics,  Mining,  Navigation, 
Power  (Auto,  Diesel  and  Steam),  Radio 
and  Electronics  and  Miscellaneous.  Fees 
range  generally  from  five  tO’  25  dollars; 
most  are  less  than  15  dollars.  Courses  in 
trades  and  practical  subjects  are  intended 
for  those  actually  working  at  jobs  in  fields 
related  to  the  course. 

The  booklet  was  the  work  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Vocational  Correspondence  Course 
Committee,  composed  of  representatives  of 
provincial  governments  and  of  the  Train¬ 
ing  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Labour. 


The  Committee  was  set  up  to  co-ordinate 
the  work  of  the  different  provinces  in  this 
field,  to  avoid  duplication  and  to  further 
the  development  of  vocational  correspond¬ 
ence  courses  based  upon  Canadian  practices 
and  industrial  standards. 

Education  is  a  provincial  matter.  How¬ 
ever,  the  federal  Government  gave  financial 
assistance  by  matching  provincial  expendi¬ 
tures  on  vocational  conespondence  courses 
and  it  had  an  interest  in  establishing  a 
clearing  house  for  ideas  and  plans,  said 
Hon.  jMilton  F.  Gregg,  Minister  of  Labour. 


Apprentice  Begulations 
Inadegnate,  Lnion  Claims 

Closer  liaison  between  provincial  and 
federal  governments  in  the  matter  of 
trades  training  to  encourage  young  men  to 
qualify  for  essential  trades  is  advocated  by 
the  Cornwall  (Ont.)  Trades  and  Labour 
Council. 

The  council,  at  its  January  meeting,  also 
approved  a  resolution  protesting  the 
inadequacy  of  present  apprenticeship  regu¬ 
lations.  An  apprentice,  it  was  pointed  out, 
might  receive  an  allowance  of  only  $15  a 
week  during  certain  courses,  while  on  others 
approved  by  the  federal  Go-tternment  he 
may  also'  draw  unemployment  insurance. 

Copies  of  the  resolution  are  being 
forwarded  to  the  provincial  and  federal 
representatives  for  Stormont. 


Benefit  Payments  in  C.K. 
to  i)  Million  Weehlg 

The  number  of  persons  drawing  benefit 
under  Britain’s  national  insurance  scheme 
increased  during  1950. 

The  second  report  of  the  Ministry  of 
National  Insurance,  covering  the  period 
July  5,  1949  to  December,  1950,  states  that 
in  1950,  local  offices  dealt  with  nearly  25 
million  callers  and  some  nine  million  pay¬ 
ments  were  made  each  week. 

In  July,  1950,  approximately  230,000 
people  registered  at  employment  exchanges 
were  receiving  unemployment  benefit  or 
national  assistance — 20,000  more  than  in 
July,  1949. 

The  2,800,000  claims  for  unemployment 
benefit,  which  includes  repeat  claims, 
received  during  1950  represented  an  in¬ 
crease  of  60,000  over  the  previous  year. 
Claims  from  men  were  21,000  fewer  but 
claims  from  women  rose  by  75,000. 

During  the  18  months,  lOi  million  new 
claims  for  sickne.ss  benefit  were  received. 
In  1950,  new  claims  averaged  137,700) 
weekly;  in  1949  the  average  was  133,600. 
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AFL,  CIO  Opposed  to  Law 
On  Comniun\st-led  Lnions 

The  two  major  United  States  labour 
federations  have  rejected  a  legislative 
approach  to  the  problem  of  communist- 
dominated  unions. 

A  Senate  subcommittee  on  Labour  and 
Labour-Management  Relations,  headed  by 
Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  raised  the 
problem  recently  in  questionnaires  it  sent 
to  representative  persons  in  labour,  man¬ 
agement,  government  and  the  public. 

Philip  Murray,  President  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  has 
made  public  his  reply.  “Communists  are 
on  the  run  in  the  labour  movement,”  he 
said,  adding  that  legislation  dealing  with 
communist-dominated  unions  was  “unneces¬ 
sary  and  unwise.” 

Unions  Can  Do  Better 

The  American  Federation  of  Labour 
leadership  also  is  known  to  believe  that 
the  unions  them.selves  can  do  a  better  job 
of  ridding  themselves  of  communists  than 
Congress  can  by  mandatory  legislation. 

Mr.  Murray,  whose  organization  expelled 
11  unions  for  following  Communist  policy, 
wrote  Senator  Humphrey  that  “we  believe 
that  if  the  government  undertakes  to 
determine  what  unions  can  represent 
workers  in  this  country,  it  will  have 
embarked  upon  the  long  trail  toward 
government  control  of  unions. 

“In  the  dictatorships  of  the  world,  unions 
exist  at  the  sufferance  of  the  state,”  Mr. 
Murray  said.  “We  in  America  do  not  want 
to  take  a  single  step  in  that  direction. 

“Legislation,  with  all  its  inherent  dangers, 
is  not  necessary”  to  keep  the  communists 
on  the  run  “and  to  reduce  their  powers  to 
insignificance,”  Mr.  Murray  said. 

Senator  Humphrey  asked  three  questions 
in  the  questionnaire;  Is  there  an  effective 
legislative  approach  to  the  problem  of 
communist-dominated  unions?  Can  you 
suggest  the  principles  of  statutory  language 
that  ought  to  be  embodied  in  such  legist 
lation?  Can  you  suggest  avenues  of 
inquiry  that  the  subcommittee  ought  to 
pursue,  particularly  those  a^'enries  that 
have  not  already  been  studied  by  other 
committees? 

George  Meany,  Secretary-Treasurer  of 
the  AFL,  in  his  reply  to  the  first  question 
said  “there  is  no  way  in  which  a  labour 
organization  can  rid  itself  of  communists, 
due  to  paragraph  (b)  (2)  of  Section  8  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.”  That  provision 
makes  it  an  unfair  labour  practice  for  a 
union  to  attempt  to  cause  an  employer 
to  discriminate  against  an  employee  on 


grounds  other  than  his  failure  to  tender 
union  dues  under  a  legalized  union  shop 
contract. 

Mr.  Meany  said  that  section  had  a 
“hampering  effect”  on  unions  desiring  to 
rid  themselves  of  communist  members  and, 
“therefore,  it  would  be  most  helpful  if  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  were  repealed  by  the 
Congress.” 

He  added  tliat  his  answer  to  the  first 
question  made  it  unnecessary  to  answer 
the  other  two. 

Offer  Plans  to  Avoid 
Jurisdictional  Strikes 

Two  recent  developments  in  the  labour 
field  in  the  United  States  indicate  that  a 
partial  solution  to  the  problem  of  juris¬ 
dictional  strikes  may  be  effected.  Both 
the  AFL  and  the  CIO  have  been  taking 
steps  whereby  a  policy  of  self-policing  by 
unions  will  eliminate  many  jurisdictional 
disputes. 

The  CIO  executive  board  has  prepared 
a  plan  under  which  its  affiliates  will  agree 
to  be  bound  by  the  decisions  of  an  arbi¬ 
trator  as  to  which  union  is  entitled  to 
represent  a  group  of  employees.  The 
arbitrator  has  been  authorized  to  decide 
which  of  the  competing  unions  in  a  dispute 
shall  be  placed  on  the  ballot  in  a  National 
Labour  Relations  Board  representation 
election;  or  he  may  decide  that  the  CIO 
be  placed  on  the  ballot  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  it  w'ould  turn  over  its 
representation  rights  to  whichever  union 
had  been  designated  by  the  arbitrator. 

Other  Solution 

The  other  solution  to  such  disputes 
occurred  when  the  Labour  Relations  Board 
decided  that  it  did  not  have  the  authority 
to  render  a  decision  upon  a  jurisdictional 
dispute  between  two  rival  AFL  unions  in 
the  building  trades  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  unions  had  previously  agreed  to 
accept  the  decision  of  a  Joint  Board  for 
the  Settlement  of  Jurisdictional  Disputes. 
This  board  comprised  both  employer  and 
employee  representatives. 

Jurisdictional  disputes  generally  fall  into 
two  categories.  Work-jurisdiction  di.sputes 
occur  usually  among  craft  unions  whose 
charters  define  in  detail  the  kind  of  wmrk 
falling  within  tire  union’s  jurisdiction. 
Overlapping  often  occurs  betw^een  union 
charters,  or  new  kinds  of  work  are  called 
for  which  can  be  covered  by  more  than 
one  jurisdiction.  A  case  in  point  is  the 
installation  of  heavy  machinervq  which  has 
long  been  claimed  by  the  carpenters  as 
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part  of  the  construction  of  a  factory  but 
which  has  also  been  claimed  bj''  the 
machinists  as  part  of  their  craft.  The 
establishment  of  employer-employee  arbi¬ 
tration  boards  is  expected  to  ehminate 
many  such  disputes. 

The  second  form  of  jurisdictional  dispute 
is  the  organizational  type,  which  occurs 
more  frequently  among  the  industrial 
unions  whose  charters  specify  the  indus¬ 
tries  in  which  they  may  organize.  Con¬ 
flicts  arise  here  because  definitions  of 
industries  often  overlap  and  also  the  same 
employer  or  the  same  plant  may  be 
engaged  in  more  than  one  industr}'.  An 
example  of  this  is  the  chemical  industry, 
which  often  includes  parts  of  the  oil 
industry,  the  paper  industry  and  the  gas 
section  of  the  public  utihty  industry. 
Cases  have  occurred  in  which  the  chemical 
workers  have  tided  to  organize  workers  also 
claimed  by  the  oil  workers,  the  paper- 
workers  and  the  utility  w'orkers,  all  of 
whom  are  affiliated  with  the  CIO. 

The  CIO’s  new  plan  for  settling  such 
disputes  takes  the  form  of  enforceable  agree¬ 
ments  between  tlie  CIO  and  its  affihates 
without  any  direct  employer  connections, 
unlike  the  AFL  Settlement  Boards. 

These  plans,  though  designed  to  reduce 
conflict,  have  limitations.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  joint  settlement  boards  often 
cover  small  sections  of  a  trade  and  do  not 
represent  all  'the  various  crafts  engaged  in 
one  trade.  Also,  the  CIO’s  plan  is  effec¬ 
tive  only  with  regard  to  CIO  unions  and 
cannot  include  those  unions  recently 
expelled  from  the  congress. 

The  Labour  Relations  Board  may  at 
times  effect  the  operation  of  settlement 
boards.  If  an  arbitrator  has  selected  one 
union  in  a  dispute  as  the  bargaining  unit 
to  represent  a  group  of  employees,  the 
union’s  name  will  not  appear  on  the  rep¬ 
resentation  ballot  if  the  employees  dO'  not 
go  along  with  the  arbitrator’s  award  and 
refuse  to  give  their  authorization. 


IJ.S.  Treasury  Approves 
I  IW’s  Area  Pension  Plan 

A  pension  plan  which  allows  workers  to 
transfer  from  one  company  to  another 
within  the  same  area  has  been  approved 
by  the  United  States  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  scheme  covers  19  firms  in  the 
Toledo,  Ohio,  area  employing  1,250  workers, 
members  of  the  United  Auto  Workers 
(CIO). 

A  joint  board  of  administration  com¬ 
posed  of  four  employers  and  four  UAW 
representatives  will  direct  payments  from 
the  pension  fund. 


By  pooling  their  resources,  the  com¬ 
panies  can  more  easily  provide  non- 
conitributory,  fully-funded  pensions.  The 
flexibility  of  the  plan  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  tire  United  States  Goverir- 
ment,  which  regards  the  scheme  as  a 
possible  encouragement  for  workem  to*  move 
into  emergency  jobs  where  they  are  most 
needed  during  the  present  mobilization 
period. 

The  participating  firms  contribute  seven 
cents  per  hour  for  each  of  their  workers. 
Contributions  began  in  November,  1950, 
and  by  the  end  of  1951,  the  pension 
escrow  fund  stood  at  $162,865.75. 

Pension  payment  are  based  on  a 
maximum  benefit  of  $117.50  per  month, 
including  social  security. 


Worhmen^s  Compensation 
Bulletin  Now  Available 

The  1951  edition  of  “Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  in  Canada,  A  Comparison  of 
Provincial  Laws”,  the  mimeographed 
bulletin  issued  annually  by  the  Department 
of  Labour,  is  now  available. 

After  an  introduction  which  gives  a 
general  outline  of  the  ten  provincial  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  Acts  and  a  detailed 
summary  of  the  changes  made  in  1951,  the 
pamphlet  discusses  the  main  points  of 
the  legislation,  including  administration, 
coverage,  waiting  period,  medical  aid, 
rehabilitation  and  accident  prevention.  The 
occupational  diseases  for  which  compen¬ 
sation  is  payable,  and  the  death  and 
disability  benefits  under  each  Act,  are  set 
out  in  tables,  thus  permitting  a  comparison 
between  provinces. 

In  1951,  the  “waiting  period”  which  must 
elapse  before  compensation  is  payable  was 
shortened  in  three  provinces,  Manitoba, 
Ontario  and  Prince  Edward  Island.  Allow¬ 
ances  for  burial  expenses  were  increased  in 
New  Brunswick,  Ontario  and  Prince 
Edward  Island.  In  Nova  Scotia,  Prince 
Edward  Island  and  Saskatchewan,  the 
benefits  payable  to  children  under  16  were 
raised.  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Saskat¬ 
chewan  provided  for  a  higher  monthly  pay¬ 
ment  to  a  widow,  and  Ontario  increased 
from  $100  to  $200  the  lump  sum  which  a 
widow  receives.  Manitoba  and  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  increased  to  $3,000,  and  Ontario  to 
$4,000,  the  maximum  annual  earnings  on 
which  compensation  is  based.  Benefits 
fixed  in  1951  under  the  new  Act  of 
Newfoundland  are  included  in  the  bulletin. 

Copies  may  be  obtained  from  the  Legis¬ 
lation  Branch,  Department  of  Labour, 
Ottawa. 
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23  Major  U.S.  Areas 
Have  Surplus  of  Labour 

Twent3'-three  major  areas  in  the  United 
States,  including  New  York  City,  now  have 
a  surplus  of  workers;  but  the  outlook  is 
for  absorption  of  the  surplus  as  defence 
production  gains,  the  Department  of  Labour 
reported  late  in  January. 

Economic  factors  associated  with  the 
mobilization  program  were  primarily 
responsible  for  the  surplus  labour  supply, 
especially  in  Detroit,  Flint  and  Grand 
Rapids.  These  three  Michigan  cities  have 
been  added  to  twenty  other  areas  in 
the  Labour  Department’s  labour-surplus 
category. 

Among  the  factors  that  caused  the 
surplus  were  material  shortage.s,  tightened 
production  controls,  slackening  of  consumer 
demand  for  some  goods  and  normal  seasonal 
curtailments  of  employment  due  to  adverse 
weather  and  cutbacks  in  construction,  food 
proce.ssing,  textiles,  apparel  and  tobacco. 

“The  over-all  outlook,”  said  Maurice 
J.  Tobin,  Secretary  of  Labour,  “is  for  a 
tightening  in  labour  supply  as  seasonal 
forces  expand  job  opportunities  this  spring 
and  summer  and  as  defence  production 
gains  momentum.  As  additional  billions  in 
defence  procurement  contracts  are  let  and 
new  facilities  and  plants  constructed,  job 
opportunities  will  expand  rapidljn 

“The  extent  to  which  we  will  be  able  to 
alleviate  unemplojunent  in  areas  with 
substantial  labour  surpluses  will  depend, 
however,  upon  the  success  achieved  by 
government  and  industrj'  in  effecting  a 
more  even  distribution  of  defence  job 
opportunities  through  placing  more  new 
contracts  and  facilities  in  areas  where 
labour  is  available.” 

Despite  the  widespread  labour  surpluses, 
the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  which 
made  the  .survej^  stated  that  “unemploj'- 
ment  nationally  is  still  relativelj"  low.” 


2  MUiion  ^“White  Colhtr” 
Worhers  in  IJ.S.  Lnions 

Approximately  two  million  “white  collar” 
workers  in  the  United  States,  out  of  about 
15,000,000  employees  so  cla,ssified,  are  union 
members,  according  to  a  report  recently 
issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labour.  The  term  “white  collar”  includes 
w'orkers  in  clerical,  professional,  technical, 
sales  and  related  positions. 

The  department’s  report  includes  only 
those  unions  primarily  concerned  with  the 
organization  of  “white  collar”  workers  or 
whose  membership  is  comprised  mainly  of 
such  emploj'ees. 


Many  industrial  unions  have  enlisted  a 
large  number  of  these  workers  bub  the 
greater  part  of  their  activity  has  been  out¬ 
side  this  field.  These  unions  were  not 
included  in  the  report. 


British  1951  Wage  Boosts 
Average  8  Per  Cent 

Approximately  12,000,000  British  wmrkers 
began  the  new  jmar  with  something  like 
£6,500,000  more  in  their  w'eekly  pay 
envelopes  than  the3r  received  last  year. 
This  increase,  based  on  agreements  nego¬ 
tiated  in  1951,  represents  an  average  wage 
hike  of  about  eight  per  cent,  a  post-war 
record.  In  1950,  wage  rates  increased  by 
roughly  two  per  cent. 

Living  costs,  however,  have  risen  in 
about  the  same  ratio  as  wages.  Latest 
published  figures  show  the  current  wmge 
index  at  125  (June,  1947=100).  This  is 
10  points  higher  than  the  level  at  the 
beginning  of  1951.  The  price  index  during 
the  same  period  increased  approximately 
eight  per  cent. 


Railroad  Signalmen  Meirfc 
Union’s  50th  Anniversary 

To  commemorate  the  50th  anniversaiy 
of  its  founding  in  1901,  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railroad  Signalmen  of  America  (AFL) 
has  published  a  history  of  the  union  under 
the  title  50  Years  of  Railroad  Signalling . 

Beginning  with  an  account  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  first  local,  in  the  Altoona, 
Pa.,  yards  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
the  book  narrates  the  histor3^  of  the  growth 
and  achievements  of  the  brotherhood. 

Mention  is  made  of  the  Canadian  branch 
of  the  organization  in  the  following 
w'ords; — 

In  Canada,  in  the  last  five  years,  the 
organization  has  enjoyed  the  greatest 
progress  in  its  historj-. 

In  1947  the  Canadian  locals  decided  to 
amalgamate  their  system  general  com¬ 
mittees  into  one  general  committee  for  the 
Dominion.  E.  J.  Burman,  w'ho  had  been 
serving  as  a  grand  lodge  representative, 
was  elected  a  full  time  general  chairman. 
Since  then,  first  under  Burman  and  then 
under  Harold  Stockdale,  who  became 
acting  general  chairman  when  Burman  was 
assigned  as  a  grand  lodge  representative 
to  the  Brotherhood’s  headquarters,  the 
union  has  chalked  up  tremendous  gains  in 
Canada. 

In  that  period,  new  locals  have  been 
installed  and  the  Canadian  membership  has 
increased  more  than  30  per  cent. 

In  1951,  there  were  16  Canadian  locals 
with  a  membeirship  of  492.  In  Canada, 
the  brotherhood  is  affiliated  with  the 
Trades  and  Labour  Congress  of  Canada. 
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Exiructs  from  tinnsurd  of  Interest  to  Labour 


Immigration 

December  21 

Mr.  G.  K.  Fi  •aser  (Peterborough  West) ; 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  address  a 
ijuestio'ii  to  the  Minister  of  Citizenship  and 
Immigration,  as  I  have  had  cases  of  immi¬ 
grants  from  the  United  Kingdom  who  have 
been  stranded  in  my  own  district  owing 
to  the  fact  that  they  have  not  been  able 
to  secure  work.  Will  the  minister  say 
what  is  being  done  to  look  after  those 
people  who  cannot  find  work  in  Canada 
at  the  present  time? 

Hon.  M".  E.  Har  ris  (Minister  of  Citizen¬ 
ship  and  Immigration) :  As  the  hon. 
member  knows,  Mr.  Speaker,  immigrants 
from  the  United  Kingdom  are,  by  our 
laws,  free  to  come  here  whether  there  is 
a.5sured  emploj'ment  for  them  or  not. 
Xevertheless,  the  government  attempts  to 
find  employment  for  those  people  both 
through  the  settlement  service  of  the 
Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigra¬ 
tion  and  also  through  the  good  offices  of 
the  national  employment  service  of  the 
Department  of  Labour.  If  my  hon.  friend 
has  any  particular  persons  in  mind  and 
will  let  us  know  about  them,  we  will  do 
our  best  to  place  them.  Nevertheless,  we 
do  not  necessarily  accept  full  responsibility 
lor  those  who  may  be  free  to  come  here 
without  assured  employment. 

Canadians  Working  in  the  U.S. 

December  21 

Mr.  M.  J.  Cold  well  (Rosetown-Biggar) : 
I  should  like  to  direct  a  question  to  the 
■Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs. 
On  December  19  certain  questions  were 
a.sked  of  the  minister  with  regard  to  the 
Ignited  States  selective  service  act  as  it 
affects  Canadian  citizens  ...  I  wonrier  if 
the  minister  has  looked  into  the  matter 
and  if  he  can  tell  us  whether  there  has 
been  consultation,  or  if  our  government  has 
made  any  representations  with  regard  to 
this  matter,  since  it  affects  Canadian 
citizens  in  the  United  Statues? 

Hon.  L.  B.  Pearson  (Secretary  of  State 
for  External  Affairs) :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
some  additional  information  on  this  matter 
which  deals  with  the  question  which  has 
just  been  raised  by  my  hon.  friend.  The 
hon.  member  for  Rosetown-Biggar  asked 
the  other  day  if  the  action  of  the  United 
States  in  this  matter  of  the  application  of 
the  United  States  selective  service  act  to 


Canadians  was  unilateral  wdth  respect  to 
Canada  and  not  to  other  nations.  That 
was  one  of  his  questions.  The  reply  to 
that  is  that  the  Lhiited  States  law  is 
applicable  to  all  aliens  “resitling  in  the 
United  States”,  except  those  who  are 
nationals  of  a  country  with  which  there  is 
in  effect  a  treaty  or  international  agree¬ 
ment  exempting  the  nationals  of  that 
country  from  military  service  while  they 
are  within  the  United  States.  No  treaty 
or  agreement  of  this  nature  exists  betw'een 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 

In  reply  to  the  other  part  of  the  fiues- 
rion  which  the  hon.  member  asked  me,  I 
may  say  that  no  representations  have  been 
made  tO'  the  United  States  government 
except  in  a  number  of  individual  cases  in 
wdiich  it  seemed  that  there  had  been  an 
incorrect  application  of  the  law  by  local 
authorities.  In  such  cases  representations 
were  made. 

The  hon.  member  for  Dufferin-Simcoe 
(Mr.  Rowe)  and  the  hon.  member  for 
Peel  (Mr.  Graydon)  inquired  about  the 
position  of  students  and  temporary 
employees.  The  regulations  are  somervhat 
complex  in  this  matter,  but  ordinarily  bona 
fide  students  receive  specific  .student  visas 
and  are  not  required  to  legister  in  the 
United  Staf.es  under  the  Selective  Service 
Act.  Persons  temporarily  employed  in  the 
United  State.s  for  periods  of  less  than  six 
month.s  similarily  are  no.t  required  to 
I'egister  and  in  consequence  do  not  come 
within  the  provi.-^ions  of  the  act  unless  their 
peifod  of  employment  exceeds  six  months. 

Lay-offs  in  Refrigerator  Plants 

December  21 

Mr.  C.  W.  Hodgson  (Victoria,  Ont.)  : 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  direct  a 
question  to  the  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  ...  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I 
have  had  representations  from  some  labour 
men  in  my  riding  wdio  are  employed 
making  parts  for  refrigerators.  They  claim 
that  last  year  le.ss  than  500  refrigerators 
came  from  the  United  States,  whereas  this 
year  the  number  is  98,000,  and  that  they 
ai’e  affected  liy  ha\  ing  lay-offs  in  the  plant 
owing  to  this  fact.  I  was  wondering 
whether  the  minister  has  had  any  similar 
representations  from  any  other  serctions  of 
the  countrjn 

Right  Hon.  C.  D.  Howe  (Minister  of 
Trade  and  Commerce) :  Mr.  Speaker  I  have 
had  representations;  but  I  think  the  facts 
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are  that  resale  price  maintenanoe  has  had 
more  to  do  with  the  situation  than  has 
dumping. 

Mr.  Fraser:  The  25  per  cent  excise  tax. 

Mr.  Howe:  The  25  per  cent  excise  tax 
applies  on  imports  as  well  as  on  home 
manufacturers. 

Unemployment  in  Textile  Industry 

December  27 

Mr.  W.  G.  Blair  (Lanark) :  I  should  hke 
to  direct  a  question  to  the  Minister  of 
Labour.  Is  the  government  aware  of  the 
serious  unemployment  situation  in  the 
textile  industry?  If  so,  what  measures  are 
being  taken  to  counteract  this  situation? 

Hon.  Milton  F.  Gregg  (Minister  of 
Labour) :  To  reply  to  the  first  part  of  the 
question,  the  government  is  aware  of  the 
unemployment  situation  referred  to.  Just 
before  Christmas  I  met  a  delegation  dealing 
with  this  matter.  As  to  the  second  part 
of  the  question,  the  situation  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  government,  and  any 
decision  reached  will  be  announced  in  due 
course. 

Dumping  of  Textiles 

December  28 

Mr.  J.  G.  Diefenbaker  (Lake  Centre) : 
I  should  like  to  direct  a  question  to  the 
Minister  of  National  Revenue.  ...Is  the 
minister  now  in  a  position  to  say  what  is 
being  done  to  meet  the  unfair  competition 
of  countries  behind  the  iron  curtain,  such 
as  Czechoslovakia,  shipping  into  this  coun- 
tiy  gloves  and  other  textiles  to  the 
detriment  of  Canadians? 

Hon.  J.  J.  McCann  (Minister  of  National 
Revenue) :  . .  .this  matter  was  drawn  to  my 
attention  also  by  a  number  of  members  as 
well  as  Canadian  manufacturers,  and  it 
has  been  receiving  our  active  attention  for 
some  time.  An  examination  of  the  invoices 
covering  these  importations  does  not 
disclose  any  evidence  of  dumping  as  defined 
by  the  customs  tariff,  but  we  are  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  ascertain  the  values  at  which  these 
goods  are  sold  for  consumption  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.  As  you  will  appreciate,  this  is 
a  somewhat  difficult  task  but  we  have  been 
in  discussion  with  the  Czech  authorities 
with  a  view  to  satisfying  ourselves  as  to 
the  proper  values. 

As  I  indicated  in  my  previous  statement, 
there  are  great  difficulties  in  getting  the 
type  of  information  which  we  should  have 
in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  dump¬ 
ing  actually  exists.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  fairly  large  importations  from  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  which  act  to  the  detriment  of  our 
Canadian  manufacturers  but,  according  to 


the  law,  the  customs  tariff,  we  must  deter¬ 
mine  whether  or  not  goods  are  being 
dumped;  and  the  matter  of  determination 
is  one  of  price  and  not  of  quality.  We 
attempt  to  get  the  fair  market  price  in 
the  country  of  export  and  to  see  how  that 
compares  with  prices  under  similar  condi- 
(ions  in  our  own  country. 

Pension  Tribunals 

December  28 

Mr.  Gordon  Graydon  (Peel) :  I  should 
like  to  direct  a  question  to  the  Minister 
of  National  Health  and  Welfare.  ...I 
notice  by  the  press,  that  a  board  is  being 
set  up  in  various  places  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  proof  of  age  in  coimection  with 
old  age  assistance  to  those  in  the  65  to 
69  class.  I  was  wondering  whether  that 
board  will  also  have  any  jurisdiction  over 
those  over  70  who  are  attempting  to 
qualify  for  old  age  security,  but  who  have 
difficulty  in  proving  their  age. 

Hon.  Paul  Martin  (Minister  of  National 
Health  and  Welfare):  ...I  may  say  that 
the  regulations  which  have  been  formulated 
pursuant  to  the  Old  Age  Security  Act,  but 
which  have  not  yet  been  tabled  in  this 
house,  will  provide  for  an  ad  hoc  tribunal 
representing  the  pensioner,  the  government 
and  a  third  party  in  the  community,  at 
no  expense,  simply  to  assist  the  depart¬ 
ment  in  doubtful  cases.  But  lest  my  reply 
give  the  impression  that  there  is  undue 
difficulty,  let  me  say  again  to  my  hon. 
friend  that  over  95  per  cent  of  those  who 
are  entitled  to  apply  have  done  so. 

Retroactive  Pension  Payments 

December  29 

Mr.  G.  K.  Fraser  (Peterborough  West) : 
Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  Minister  of  National 
Health  and  Welfare  answer  the  question  I 
asked  him  yesterday? 

Hon.  Paul  Marlin  (Minister  of  National 
Health  and  Welfare) :  Yesterday  my  hon. 
friend  asked  me;  If  an  application  for  old 
age  pension  is  sent  in  on  or  before  January 
1,  1952,  but  the  applicant  has  not  been 
able  to  secure  proof  of  age  before  the  end 
of  January  or  February,  -will  the  old  age 
pension  date  back  to  January,  1952?  The 
answer  is  yes.  My  reason  for  giving  that 
affirmative  reply  is  based  on  the  act  itself. 
The  reason  I  did  not  make  the  reply 
yesterday  was  that  the  section  of  the  act 
which  gives  this  authority  is  purely 
permissive  in  effect,  and  as  I  have  antici¬ 
pated  tabling  today  the  regulations  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  Old  Age  Security  Act,  I 
preferred  to  wait  until  they  were  tabled. 
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I  can  now  add  that  pursuant  to  those 
regulations,  where  applicants  have  difficulty 
in  estabhshing  their  age  and  delaj'  results 
therefrom,  this  will  be  regarded  as  a  delay 
arising  out  of  circumstances  beyond  the 
control  of  the  applicant,  and  payment  in 
such  cases  where  the  application  form  has 
been  received  in  December,  will  be  made 
retroactive  to  January  1. 

Dumping  of  Refrigerators 

December  29 

Mr.  C.  W.  Hodgson  (Victoria,  Ont.) ;  I 
should  hke  to  direct  a  question  to  the 
parliamentar>'  assistant  to  the  Minister  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  I  have  received  a  communication  from 
a  labour  group  in  my  riding  indicating  that 
the  work  daj's  had  been  cut  from  four  to 
three  days  per  week.  On  December  21  I 
asked  a  question  about  refrigerator  freezer 
units  and  it  was  claimed  that  last  year  less 
than  500  refrigerators  came  from  the  United 
States  whereas  this  year  the  number  is 
08,000.  Has  the  government  done  any¬ 
thing  to  stop  this  dumping? 

Mr.  G.  J.  Mcllraitli  (Parliamentary 
Assistant  to  the  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Commerce) ;  I  believe  there  is  no  evidence 
of  dumping  at  all  in  so  far  as  refrigerators 
are  concerned.  The  departmental  officials 
have  checked  into  the  whole  question  of 
refrigerators,  their  production  and  sale  in 
this  country.  I  recognize  it  is  not  appro¬ 
priate  to  debate  the  subject  or  deal  with 
it  fully  now,  but  I  feel  I  should  place  on 
the  record  the  fact  that  in  the  early  part 


of  this  year  there  was  a  rate  of  production 
on  refrigerators  that  was  very  much  beyond 
any  reasonable  expectation  of  consumption 
in  Canada  for  this  year.  A  considerable 
amount  of  the  difficulty  of  that  industry- 
is  due  to  that  factor.  As  tO'  dumping,  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  dumping  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act. 

Placing  of  Orders  Abroad 

December  29 

Mr.  G.  J.  Mcllraith  (Parliamentary 
Assistant  to  the  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Commerce) :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  hke  to 
reply  to  a  question  asked  yesterday  ...  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Lanark  (Mr.  Blair), 
which  was  as  follows: — 

Is  it  true  that  the  Canadian  government 
has  placed  orders  for  army  clothing  in 
Britain,  United  States  or  France? 

The  answer  is  that  no  army  clothing  has 
been  purchased  in  Britain,  the  United 
States  or  France  with  the  exception  of 
75,000  pairs  of  socks  of  United  States 
pattern  and  50,000  pairs  of  cotton  field 
trousers  purchased  in  the  United  States  last 
April  and  May  to  outfit  Canadian  troops 
training  in  the  United  States  and  proceed¬ 
ing  to  Korea.  There  was  also  an  order  for 
2,590  kilts,  involving  seven  different  tartans, 
which  were  purchased  in  Scotland  by  the 
Department  of  Defence  Production. 

However,  textiles  have  been  imported 
when  not  available  in  Canada,  but  this  has 
been  done  only  after  consultation  with  the 
industry.  Wherever  possible  the  material 
has  been)  purchased  in  the  greige,  to  be 
finished  in  Canada. 


4  Provinces  Formally  Complete  Old  Age  Assistance  Agreements 


Four  provinces — British  Columbia, 
Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and  Quebec — have 
formally  completed  agreements  with  the 
federal  Government  for  sharing  the  costs 
of  old  age  assistance  for  persons  between 
65  and  69  years  of  age  and  for  allowances 
for  the  blind  over  the  age  of  21,  Hon.  Paul 
Martin,  Minister  of  National  Health  and 
Welfare,  announced  early  this  month. 

An  agreement  covering  old  age  assist¬ 
ance  only  has  been  completed  with  New 
Brunswick.  Several  other  provinces  and 
the  Northwest  Territories  have  indicated 
their  intention  of  entering  into  agreements. 

All  agreements  signed  so  far  are  retro¬ 
active  to  January  1,  1952. 


The  new  agreements  were  made  nece.s- 
sary  by  passage  last  June  of  a  new  Old 
Age  Assi.stance  Act,  which  provides  that  the 
federal  Government  will  contribute  half  of 
pension  payments  up  to  $40  monthly  made 
by  the  provinces  to  persons  between  65 
and  69  years  of  age  if  their  income,  in¬ 
cluding  assistance,  is  not  more  than  S720 
a  year  for  an  unmarried  person,  $1,200  for 
a  married  person,  or  $1,320  for  a  married 
person  whose  spouse  is  blind. 

Pensions  for  the  blind,  formerly  part  of 
the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act,  were  placed  on 
a  separate  footing  by  legislation  entitled 
the  Blind  Persons  Act,  also  passed  last  June. 
The  federal  Government  pays  75  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  payments  to  the  blind. 
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Manpower  in  the  Aircraft  Industry 

Canada’s  rebuilt  aircraft  industry,  more  complex  than  ever,  provides 
a  wider  range  of  job  opportunities  and  employs  a  higher  proportion 
of  skilled  workers.  Labour  force  in  1951  six  times  larger  than  in  1939 


In  the  current  industrial  defence  program, 
one  of  Canada’s  major  efforts  is  being  made 
ill  the  field  of  aircraft  production.  Of  a 
total  of  $3,500,000,000  planned  in  defence 
expenditures  over  a  three-year  period,  air¬ 
craft  reciuirements  are  expected  to  reach 
about  $1,200,000,000,  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  total. 

Most  of  this  aircraft  appropriation  is  to 
be  spent  on  fighter  and  trainer  craft  to  be 
produced  in  Canada.  Consequently,  the 
Canadian  aircraft  industry,  which  had 
shrunk  to  a  fraction  of  its  wartime  size  by 
1950,  has  had  to  be  almost  completely 
inbuilt.  Plant  capacity  has  been  enlarged, 
more  modern  and  larger  machines  pro¬ 
cured,  and  a  much  larger  labour  force 
assembled. 

The  production  of  aircraft  is  a  much 
more  complex  business  now  than  it  was 
even  five  years  ago^,  because  of  the  rapid 
development  of  the  jet  engine  and  of  a 
multitude  of  automatic  devices.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Canadian  industry  has  been 
moving  towards  a  higher  degree  of  pro¬ 
duction  self-sufficiency,  with  the  design, 
development  and  manufacture  of  both 
frames  and  engines  being  carried  on  in 
this  country.  In  terms  of  employment,  this 
has  meant  creation  of  a  wider  range  of 
job  opportunities  and  employment  of  a 
higher  proportion  of  skilled  workers. 


Since  August,  1950,  the  aircraft  and  parts 
industry  has  been  taking  on  workers  at  a 
rate  of  nearly  900  per  month.  Its  labour 
force  has  expanded  from  9,000  workers  at 
that  date  to  more  than  23,000  by  the  end 
of  1951.  Continued  expansion  in  employ¬ 
ment  is  looked  for  until  1953.  since  several 
of  the  main  plants  are  not  yet  in 
production. 

This  expansion  in  employment  has  taken 
place  in  a  tight  labour  market,  when  the 
general  employment  level  was  increasing 
steadily.  Consequently,  some  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  obtaining  skilled  workers, 
particularly  those  required  to  design  and 
set-up  production.  The  recruitment  of 
production  workers  to  perform  assembly¬ 
line  tasks  of  a  repetitive  nature  once 
production  is  underway  has  presented  no 
problem.  In  fact,  a  great  many  more 
workers  have  applied  for  this  type  of  work 
than  the  industry  could  absorb. 

Einplormeut  Trends, — Before  World 
War  II,  the  aircraft  industry  in  Canada 
was  not  a  large  employer  of  labour.  The 
number  of  workers  it  employed  in  the 
eai’b^  1930’s  could  be  counted  in  the 
hundreds.  Through  the  latter  years  of  the 
decade,  however,  the  total  was  steadily 
climbing  and  by  1939  had  reached  3,600. 
The  strong  wartime  demand  for  aircraft 
resulted  in  a  precipitous  employment  rise 
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and  the  work  force  in  the  industry  reached 
a  peak  of  nearly  80,000  in  1944.  A  corre¬ 
spondingly  sharp  contraction  took  place 
from  1945  on,  but  employment  was  main¬ 
tained  at  or  near  the  10,000  mark  for  the 
first  five  post-war  years. 

The  current  growth  of  the  industiy  is 
centred  in  four  large  assembly  plants, 
although  several  recently-completed  parts 
plants  will  add  considerably  to  productive 
capacity.  These  plants  are  mainly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  manufacture  of  jet  engine 
parts,  electronic  equipment,  and  instru¬ 
ments.  The  advance  in  employment 
during  1950  was,  as  the  title  chart  shows, 
at  a  fairly  uniform  rate.  Reported 
employment,  with  the  index  of  emploj"- 
mcnt  on  the  base  1939  equals  100,  is  given 
in  quarterly  intervals  in  the  following 
table : — 

Employment  in  tire  Aircraft  and  Parts 
Industry,  1950-51 


1950 

Employ- 

1951 

Employ- 

ment 

Index 

ment 

Index 

January 

11,100 

318 

13,400 

384 

.April 

11,000 

316 

16,600 

473 

July 

9,500 

273 

19,300 

549 

October 

11,100 

318 

21,900 

624 

The 

main 

assembly 

plants 

in  the 

industry 

are  located  in 

the  Montreal  and 

Toronto 

areas, 

with  one 

exception. 

Firms 

manufacturing 

parts  are  more 

widely 

distributed,  although  most  of  the.se  are  in 
either  Ontario  or  Quebec. 

Estimates  of  future  employment  are 
difficult  to  make,  as  the  current  program 
is  .subject  to  revision  to  meet  the  changing 
needs  of  the  Air  Force  or  because  of 
technical  advances  in  aircraft  construction. 
Under  the  program  as  presently  consti¬ 
tuted,  however,  the  industry  has  by  no 
means  reached  its  planned  capacity.  One 
assembly  plant  plans  to  double  its  staff; 
another  has  not  yet  .started  to  hire  pro¬ 
duction  workers  in  quantity;  a  recently- 
completed  engine  plant  will  soon  begin 
large-scale  hiring;  and  several  new  parts 
plants  will  come  into  operation  early  in 
1952.  In  aggregate,  an  employment  acces¬ 
sion  rate  for  19.52  comparable  to  that  of 
the  first  year  and  a  half  of  the  program 
is  indicated. 

Through  sub-contracting,  this  billion- 
dollar  program  has  created  additional 
employment  which  is  almost  equal  in 
volume  to  that  in  the  aircraft  industry 
itself.  In  the  production  of  modern 
planes  it  is  necessary  to  farm  out  the  job 
of  making  many  specialized  parts  to 
hundreds  of  other  firms,  principally  in  the 


electrical  apparatus  and  iron  and  steel 
industries.  Since  this  work  is  being  carried 
on  in  plants  whose  primary  activity  is  not 
aircraft  production,  the  employment  thus 
created  has  not  been  included  in  the  data 
given  above  for  the  aircraft  and  parts 
industry. 

Occupational  Einploymeut  Require¬ 
ments, — In  the  initial  stages  of  hiring — 
for  design,  development  and  tooling-up 
— large  numbers  of  specialists  are 
required.  These  included  mechanical  and 
aeronautical  engineers,  draftsmen,  machin¬ 
ists,  jig  and  fixture  builders  and  other 
skilled  tradesmen  who  require  several 
years  training  or  experience. 

When  a  plant  gets  into  production,  more 
semi-skilled  and  unskilled  workers  are 
hired.  The  assembly-line  type  of  work 
is  usually  a  simple,  repetitive  operation, 
requiring  little  training.  Typical  occupa¬ 
tional  requirements  for  this  final  stage 
of  hiring  include  assemblers,  inspectors, 
riveters  and  spot  welders. 

With  the  rapid  development  of  aircraft 
design  and  of  new  production  techniques, 
the  occupational  recpiirements  of  the  indus¬ 
try  have  been  gradually  changing  over  a 
period  of  several  years.  Engineers, 
mech.anics  and  machine  operators  are 
among  the  occupations  which  have  come 
into  increasing  prominence  as  a  result. 

When  the  industry  reaches  full  produc¬ 
tion,  it  will  be  possible  to  assess  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  its 
occupational  structure.  A  rough  guide  to 
the  composition  of  the  work  force  in  1951 
was  shown  by  a  survey  made  in  a  typical 
plant  in  October.  Among  production 
workers,  the  main  occupational  groups 
were:  assembly,  24  per  cent;  sheet  metal 
workers,  18  per  cent ;  mechanics,  13  per 
cent;  inspectors,  8  per  cent;  riveters,  6 
per  cent;  and  tool  and  die  makers,  4  per 
cent.  Office  and  maintenance  staffs  formed 
17  per  cent  of  total  employment.  Engineer¬ 
ing  and  executive  staff's  were  not  covered; 
but  a  major  aircraft  producer  in  the  United 
States  has  estimated  that  about  one  in 
every  eight  workers  now  is  an  engineer. 

Labour  Supply. — Aircraft  plants  report 
that  hundreds  of  workers  have  been  appb’- 
ing  at  the  gate  for  work  and  that  this 
has  been  the  main  method  of  hiring.  Even 
with  this  surplus  of  applicants  there  has 
been  difficidty  in  securing  employees  of 
the  desired  qualifications.  The  industry 
has  therefore  been  seeking  trained  workers 
wherever  the}'  can  be  found — from  other 
industries,  from  universities,  and  through 
immigration — to  be  added  to  the  flow  of 
personnel  trained  within  the  plant  itself. 
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In  the  recruitment  of  unskilled  and  semi¬ 
skilled  workers,  the  industry  does  not 
foresee  any  difficulty. 

Many  of  the  key  occupations  in  air¬ 
craft  work  are  also  found  in  other  indus¬ 
tries,  e.g.,  machinists,  tool  and  die  makers, 
electricians  and  patternmakers.  Although 
other  industries  have  expressed  fear  of 
“pirating”  of  skilled  men  by  aircraft 
plants,  airplane  manufacturers  are  not  in 
a  particularly  advantageous  position  for 
the  recruitment  of  tradesmen.  Other  in¬ 
dustries  have  been  steadily  expanding  in 
post-war  years  and  have  been  able  to 
build  up  a  core  of  experienced  personnel 
which  they  will  maintain  if  at  all  possible. 
Wage  rates  have  been  steadily  increasing 
and  the  wages  offered  by  aircraft  plants 
are  no  higher,  and  in  some  cases  lower, 
than  rates  offered  for  similar  work  in  other 
industries  (see  accompanying  chart).  Lay¬ 
offs  in  consumer  goods  industries  in  1951, 
however,  stepped  up  the  movement  of 
skilled  labour  from  other  industries  into 
aircraft  work. 

With  domestic  supply  unable  to  meet  the 
demand  for  specialists,  the  industry  has 
turned  to  immigration  as  a  supplementary 
source  of  these  workers.  Representatives 
have  been  sent  to  Europe  by  the  large 
assembly  plants  to  recruit  and  screen 
applicants.  Hundreds  of  engineers  and 
technicians  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
other  European  countries  have  been 
brought  in  and,  on  the  whole,  ha^m 
proved  very  satisfactory. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  industry  is 
worried  about  losing  skilled  men  tO'  air¬ 
craft  factories  in  the  United  States. 
American  firms  have  been  seeking  workers 
both  in  the  Montreal  and  Toronto'  areas, 
offering  higher  wages  and  other  induce¬ 
ments.  Engineers  and  draftsmen,  of  which 
shortages  already  exist,  are  particularlj'  in 
demand. 

Many  of  those  seeking  employment  in 
aircraft  plants  have  had  previous  civilian 
or  military  experience  in  aircraft  work. 
However,  it  has  been  estimated  that  as 
low  as  10  per  cent  of  those  applying  can 
be  classed  as  skilled  aircraft  workers.  In 
the  early  stages  of  hiring,  few  could  be 
taken  on;  but,  for  production  work,  they 
have  proved  useful. 

Training  Programs. — A  certain  number 
of  qualified  workers  have  become  avail¬ 
able  through  upgrading  of  existing  staffs 
and  the  institution  of  in-plant  training 
programs.  In  regard  to  the  latter,  studies 
have  been  made  by  the  industry'-  of  the 
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jobs  it  has  to  do,  with  estimates  of  the 
number  of  employees  required  and  analysis 
of  each  job  for  production  and  teaching 
purposes. 

For  most  production  line  work,  the 
training  time  required  is  relatively  short. 
Depending  on  the  job,  this  may  vary 
between  one  month  and  a  year.  Since 
training  of  a  tradesman  may  take  several 
years,  wherever  possible  skilled  jobs  are 
broken  down  into  a  number  of  operations 
to  enable  a  group  of  workers  to  perform 
all  the  functions  of  a  specialist. 

The  estimated  training  times  required 
for  the  various  levels  of  skills  in  a  typical 
training  schedule  are:  two  years  for 
engineering  graduates;  three  years  for  high 
school  and  technical  school  graduates 
training  to  be  skilled  tradesmen  (two 
years  to  be  draftsmen) ;  six  weeks  to 
train  machine  operators;  and  one  montli 
to  train  riveters.  For  selected  occupations 
in  the  industry,  approximate  training  times 
are  given  in  the  table  on  page  145. 

Emplovment  of  Women. — Should  a 
general  labour  shortage  develop,  the 
recruitment  of  semi-skilled  and  unskilled 
workers  might  become  a  more  difficult 
problem.  There  are  se\’eral  possible 
sources  of  additional  supply,  one  of  wliich 
is  women  workers. 

Aircraft  work  is  generally  well-suited  to 
the  employment  of  women,  with  about 
two-thirds  of  all  production  jobs  being 
classified  as  suitable.  Assembly  and  light 
work  offer  the  best  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities — welding,  detail  fitting,  operating 
light  machines  and  fabric  work. 

During  World  War  II,  special  machines 
and  assembly  lines  were  developed  to 
permit  the  use  of  large  numbers  of  women 
workers.  At  the  peak  of  employment  in 
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1944,  about  25,000  women  were  employed, 
more  than  30  per  cent  of  the  total. '  In 
the  present  expansion  of  the  industry, 
women  workers  have  not  played  as 
important  a  role.  With  more  men  avail¬ 
able,  few  women  are  employed  on  produc¬ 
tion  work.  The  proportion  of  women  in 
the  total  number  of  wage  and  salary 
workers  has  remained  constant  at  about 
10  per  cent  over  the  past  two  years. 
IMost  of  these  are  office  workers.  As  more 
work  of  the  production  type  gets  under 
way,  there  will  be  an  increase  in  jobs  for 
which  women  workers  are  particularly 
suited. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  suit¬ 
ability  for  women,  and  the  approximate 
training  time  of  selected  occupations  in 
the  airframe  industry; — 


By  the  beginning  of  1952,  the  basis  for 
a  complete  aircraft  industry  had  been 
created  in  Canada  and  combat  planes  of 
the  most  advanced  design  and  construction 
were  being  turned  out.  For  the  first  time, 
aircraft  engines  are  to  be  produced  in 
Canada,  both  jet  and  pistomtype.  In 
terms  of  labour,  this  has  meant  the  pulling 
together,  in  a  relatively  short  period,  of  a 
large  force  of  workers  trained  in  the 
specialized  skills  required  for  production  of 
the  most  complex  of  modern  means  of 
transport.  This  feat  had  been  accom¬ 
plished  without  severe  limitation  on  pro¬ 
duction  schedules.  Since  the  peak  in  the 
program  is  not  expected  until  1953,  con¬ 
tinued  growth  in  the  capacity  and  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  industry  can  be  looked  for 
throughout  the  coming  year. 


Training  Grade  and  Suitability  for  Women  in  Selected  Occupations  in  the 

Airframe  Industry 

Occupation  Training  Time  Degree  of  Suitability 


Aircraft  IMechanic 

More  than  two  years 

Unsuitable 

Electrician 

More  than  two  years 

Partially 

Fabric  Worker 

Six  months  to  one  year 

Suitable 

Final  Assembler 

Six  months  to  one  year 

Suitable 

Instrument  Man 

One  to  two  years 

Suitable 

Machinist 

More  than  two  years 

Partial^ 

Major  Assembler 

One  to  two  years 

Suitable 

Sub-assembly  Installer 

Two  to  six  months 

Suitable 

Painter,  Spray 

Six  months  to  one  year 

Suitable 

Patternmaker 

More  than  two  years 

Suitable 

Riveter 

Six  months  to  one  year 

Suitable 

Sheet  Metal  Worker 

One  to  two  years 

Partially 

Tool  and  Die  Maker 

More  than  two  years 

PartialD 

Welder  (arc  or  acetylene) 

Six  months  to  one  3mar 

Suitable 

Welder  (spot) 

Two  to  six  months 

Suitable 

Ninth  Annual  Federal-Provincial  Farm 
Labour  Conference,  December,  1951 
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immigrants  to  supplement  farm  labour  force  accepted  by  the  conference 


Canada  is  facing  a  farm  labour  shortage 
in  1952,  according  to  delegates  to  the  ninth 
annual  Farm  Labour  Conference  in  Ottawa 
last  November  30,  December  1  and  2. 
The  conference  agreed  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  supplement  the  farm  labour 
force  by  immigration. 

Establishment  of  a  minimum  wage  rate 
for  immigrant  farm  workers  was  discussed 
and,  later,  a  scale  of  wages  was  approved. 


AVhen  asked  whether  or  not  the  pro^■- 
inces  were  in  favour  of  continuing  the  joint 
farm  labour  program  for  another  year, 
all  provincial  delegates  except  British 
Columbia’s  replied  that  their  provinces 
would  probably  enter  into  Farm  Labour 
Agreements  for  another  year,  if  the 
program  were  continued.  It  was  pointed 
out,  however,  that  no  one  could  yet  say 
whether  such  agreements  would  be  made 
this  year. 
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The  three-day  conference  was  attended 
by  directors  of  farm  labour  and  other 
officials  from  all  provinces  except  New¬ 
foundland.  W.  W.  Dawson,  Director  of 
the  Special  Services  Branch,  Department  of 
Labour,  was  chairman. 

Also  attending  were  officials  of  the 
National  Employment  Service  and  the 
federal  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Labour, 
and  Citizenship  and  Immigration;  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  International  Labour 
Organization,  the  Canadian  Federation  of 
Agriculture,  the  United  Kingdom  High 
Commissioner’s  Office,  the  United  States 
Embassy  and  the  Linited  States  Emplo}'- 
ment  Service. 

Main  items  on  the  agenda  were:  reports 
of  provincial  directors  of  farm  labour  and 
regional  employment  officials  on  the  past 
year’s  activities,  federal-provincial  agree¬ 
ments  and  the  program  for  the  coming 
year,  the  manpower  outlook  for  1952. 
seasonal  movements  of  labour,  farm  labour 
requirements  and  immigration. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Taggart,  Deputy  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  addressing  the  conference  dele¬ 
gates  at  the  opening  session,  referred  to 
the  farm  labour  program  as  an  outstanding 
example  of  effective  co-operation  between 
federal  and  provincial  governments  on  a 
specific  job.  He  stated  that  the  problem 
of  meeting  the  labour  requirements  of 
farmers  was  handled  much  better  on  a 
co-operative  basis  than  if  conducted  by 
individuals,  federal  or  provincial  agencies. 

Address  of  Dr.  Arthur  MacNamara 

Welcoming  the  official  representatives, 
Dr.  Arthur  MacNamara,  Deputy  Minister 
of  Labour,  credited  the  farm  labour  officials 
with  having  succeeded  in  taking  care  of 
the  farm  labour  problem  in  Canada. 

Referring  to  the  farmers’  complaints  that 
some  farm  help  is  not  particularly  suitable, 
Dr.  AlacNamara  acknowledged  that  in  some 
cases  there  were  legitimate  complaints.  He 
noted  that  farmers’  sons  were  not  staying 
on  the  farms  and  that  experienced  farm 
help  was  moving  into  industry.  In  view 
of  this  development,  he  felt  that  perhaps 
the  time  had  come  for  an  upward  adjust¬ 
ment  of  farm  wages. 

Commenting  upon  farm  placements.  Dr. 
MacNamara  stated  that  immigrant  farm 
workers  should  be  visited  as  soon  as 
possible  after  placement.  In  this  way  many 
grievances  could  be  eliminated  and  both 
the  farmer  and  the  farm  worker  would  feel 
that  an  interest  was  being  taken  in  them. 


He  considered  that  this  was  particular!}^ 
important  with  respect  to  the  placement 
of  married  couples  on  farms. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  agricultural 
labour  force  and,  more  particularly,  married 
couples  on  the  farms  throughout  the 
year.  Dr.  MacNamara  recommended  that 
the  housing  problem  be  faced  and 
solved.  With  adequate  accommodation, 
farm  help  would  be  encouraged  to  remain 
ini  agriculture. 

Address  of  Minister  of  Labour 

The  Minister  of  Labour,  the  Hon. 
Milton  F.  Gregg,  addressed  the  delegates 
on  the  second  day  of  the  conference.  He 
stated  that  the  Department  of  Labour,  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Commission  and 
the  National  Emplo3^ment  Service  have 
tried  to  keep  the  farm  labour  problem 
in  its  proper  perspective  in  the  national 
life  of  Canada.  In  connection  with  this, 
he  recommended  the  strongest  possible 
co-operation  between  all  agencies  con¬ 
nected  with  farm  labour  matters. 

In  order  to  have  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  manpower  situation,  Mr.  Gregg  noted 
that  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Manpower  counted  among  its  members 
competent  agricultural  representatives  in 
addition  to  members  representing  labour, 
management,  government  and  women’s 
organizations. 

The  farm  labour  problem  was  not  an 
easy  one  to  solve,  Mr.  Gregg  noted,  for 
the  armed  services  would  continue  to 
attract  men  from  the  manpower  pool  and 
the  promise  of  immigration  as  a  solution 
to  agricultural  needs  had  not  been  com¬ 
pletely  realized. 

In  connection  with  immigration,  the 
Minister  stated  that  Canadians  should 
remember  that  many  of  the  new  arrivals 
had  suffered  greatly  in  Europe  and  were 
perhaps  a  bit  inclined  to  over-rate  their 
farming  abilities  in  order  to  come  to 
Canada. 

Mr.  Gregg  asked  that  the  community, 
the  farmer  and  the  immigrant  use  moral 
suasion  on  each  other  in  order  to  achieve 
a  better  understanding  between  them¬ 
selves  and  thereby  help  to  solve  many 
difficulties. 

Provincial  Directors’  Reports 

Prince  Edivard  Island. — S.  C.  Wright, 
Director  of  the  Farm  Labour  Service  for 
the  province,  reported  that  the  labour 
situation  had  been  reasonably  satisfactory 
during  the  year.  In  hanmsting  the  hay 
crop.  Prince  Edward  Island  had  received 
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the  assistance  of  73  workers  from  Nova 
Scotia  and  Newfoundland.  During  the 
potato  picking  season,  32S  worker.^  were 
obtained  from  Nova  Scotia.  iSIr.  Wright 
pointed  out  that  return  transportation  was 
paid  to  these  workers  if  their  services  had 
proved  to  be  satisfactory.  In  the  placement 
of  farm  help,  Mr.  Wright  stated  that  much 
of  the  credit  was  due  to  the  good  work 
of  the  officers  of  the  National  Employ¬ 
ment  Service. 

Nova  Scotia. — S.  E.  Lewis,  of  the  Nova 
Scotia  Land  Settlement  Board,  reported 
that  in  his  pro\'ince  many  farmers  were 
cutting  down  their  production  due  to  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  farm  help.  He 
noted  that  local  labour  was  at  times 
unavailable,  as  workers  left  agriculture  for 
employment  in  other  industries  where 
wages,  hours  of  work  and  working  and 
li\-ing  conditions  were  more  attractive. 

Mr.  Lewis  expres,sed  the  opinion  that 
the  prices  that  farmers  were  receiving  for 
their  products  were  not  sufficiently  high  to 
enable  them  to  secure  adequate  help  at 
Today's  wage  rates.  He  noted  that  the 
farmer  must  rely  upon  immigration  for 
some  of  his  hired  help. 

Mr.  Lewis  noted  that  immigrant  farm 
workers  do  not  remain  in  farm  employ¬ 
ment  until  their  undertakings  had  been 
fulfilled,  many  of  them  leaving  the  farm 
without  giving  the  farmer  any  notice.  He 
thought  that  the  immigrant  farm  worker 
should  be  obliged  to  stay  on  the  farm  for 
a  specified  period.  In  this  connection  he 
recommended  that  the  farmer  and  the 
immigrant  conclude  a  contract  sO'  that  the 
year’s  work  might  be  more  thoroughly 
planned  by  the  farmer.  Mr.  Lewis  asked 
that  the  conference  work  out  a  better 
placement  program  than  the  one  presently 
in  force. 

Eeferring  to  farm  placements,  he  stated 
that  56  displaced  persons  had  been  settled 
on  farms  during  1951,  of  whom  28  had 
already  left.  He  remarked  that  although 
the  local  labour  supply  was  low,  there  had 
not  been  too  heavy  a  demand  for  workers 
during  the  apple  picking  sea.son.  Approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  number  of  workers  had 
been  supplied  in  1951  as  in  1950. 

Mr.  Lewis  said  that  Nova  Scotia  would 
enter  into  a  farm  labour  agreement  for 
1952. 

Neiu  Brunswick. — E.  M.  Taylor,  Provincial 
Director  of  Farm  Labour,  told  the  dele¬ 
gates  that  during  the  year,  119  displaced 
persons  were  placed  in  the  province.  This 
group  was  less  experienced  and  less 
inclined  towards  agricultural  work  than 
previous  groups,  Mr.  Taylor  reported. 


Quebec. — Alex  J.  IHoux,  Director  of  the 
Farm  Labour  Supply  Bureau,  reporting  on 
the  1951  farm  labour  situation  in  Quebec, 
noted  that  there  had  been  a  decline  in 
the  number  of  workers  registering  at  local 
offices  for  farm  work  and  that,  to  meet 
farm  labour  requirements,  it  was  necessary 
to  continue  the  movement  of  immigrant 
farm  workers  into  the  province. 

Mr.  Rioux  pointed  out  the  disproportion 
existing  between  the  wages  paid  to  farm 
workers  and  those  paid  in  industry. 

To  help  with  the  1951  tobaccO'  crop,  37 
workers  from  the  United  States  had  been 
brought  in,  Mr.  Rioux  reported.  This  com¬ 
pared  with  the  number  of  41  who  were 
obtained  in  1950. 

To  assist  with  the  western  harvest  in 
1951,  the  province,  working  through  the 
National  Employment  Service  Offices  and 
the  provincial  agricultural  societies,  had 
been  able  to  provide  427  workers. 

Armand  Theriault,  Primary  Industries 
Employment  Adviser  for  the  Quebec  region 
(NES),  outlined  to  the  conference  the 
major  labour  movements  in  the  province 
in  1951.  He  pointed  out  that  the  sugar 
refineries  had  requested  some  1.200  workers, 
of  whom  only  871  had  been  made  available. 
However,  good  weather  had  reduced  the 
number  needed  and  those  referred  to  the 
industry  proved  to  be  adeciuate.  In  the 
actual  harvesting  of  the  sugar  beet  crop,  a 
number  of  workers  were  supplied,  several 
of  whom  were  female  workers. 

Mr.  Theriault  noted  that  the  movement 
of  more  than  400  harvesters  to  the  West 
was  smaller  than  in  1950.  Thi.s  was  a  result 
of  a  high  level  of  employment  prevailing 
in  Quebec  and  also  of  Western  requests  for 
skilled  workers  who  could  operate  combines 
and  tractors. 

Quebec  had  been  able  to  send  some  150 
students  to  Ontario  to  help  that  province 
harvest  its  fruit  crop.  Summing  up  the 
situation  in  Quebec,  Mr.  Theriault  said 
that,  in  general,  farm  labour  requirements 
had  been  met  and  that  no  crop  lo.sses  had 
resulted  because  of  any  labour  sliortages. 
He  stated  that  the  labour  situation  appears 
to  be  a  bit  more  uncertain  for  1952  and 
that  Quebec  had  requested  the  federal 
Department  of  Labour  for  more  Italian 
farm  workers  in  the  coming  year. 

Ontario. — J.  A.  Carroll,  Assistant  Deputy 
Minister  of  Agriculture  for  Ontario, 
reported  that  a  bumper  crop  had  been 
harvested  in  his  province.  In  general,  the 
planting  and  harvesting  sea.son  in  Ontario 
had  been  much  later  this  year  than 
previously. 
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Mr.  Carroll  noted  that  Ontario,  as  with 
many  of  the  other  provinces,  was  faced 
with  a  farm  labour  problem,  because  of  the 
competition  of  industry  for  workers.  To 
meet  this,  Mr.  Carroll  stated,  many 
farmers  were  turning  to  mechanization. 
He  also  noted  the  trend  from  the  dairy 
cattle  industry  to  beef  raising  as  a  means 
of  meeting  labour  shortages. 

Mr.  Carroll  said  that  more  than  7,000 
immigrants  had  been  placed  on  farms  in 
1951.  Of  this  number,  more  than  1,000  were 
Italian  workers. 

To  aid  in  the  harvesting  in  Ontario,  more 
than  500  workers  had  been  obtained  from 
Newfoundland,  reported  Mr.  Carroll.  The 
federal-provincial  program  whereby  camps 
for  student  workers  are  operated  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  Ontario  Farm 
.“Service  Force,  w^as  continued  during  1951. 
.\pproximately  820  girls  and  320  boys  were 
accommodated  in  these  camps.  This  was 
about  175  fewer  than  in  1950.  More  than 
225  groweire  took  advantage  of  this  source 
of  farm  labour,  the  students  being  main¬ 
tained  in  24  camps. 

Approximately  500  workers,  most  of 
whom  were  students  and  young  men,  were 
placed  on  farms  during  the  year.  In  the 
movement  of  workers  to  farms  for  labour 
by  the  day,  Mr.  Carroll  noted  that  some 
1.500  were  employed  in  this  manner.  He 
stated  that  this  movement  was  mainly  from 
Toronto  to  the  outlying  farms. 

Referring  more  specifically  to  a  possible 
farm  labour  shortage,  Mr.  Carroll  told  the 
<lplegates  that  during  1951  some  65  new 
industries  had  been  established  in  Ontario 
and,  he  noted,  they  w'ould  add  to  the  con¬ 
tinuing  industrial  demand  for  labour  during 
the  coming  year. 

W.  Davison,  Agricultural  adviser  for  the 
Ontario  Region  (NFS),  discussed  farm 
labour  placements  in  Ontario  in  1951.  He 
noted  that  1,031  male  DP  farm  workers 
had  been  placed  during  the  year,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  126  families  and  130  couples. 

In  the  movement  of  workers  from  the 
West,  Mr.  Davison  stated  that  Ontario 
had  received  371,  fewer  than  in  1950.  The 
Maritime  movement  was  also  limited, 
although  more  than  500  were  obtained 
from  Newfoundland,  which  made  a  total 
of  some  700  Maritime  farm  workers. 

In  the  movement  of  workers  to  the  West, 
Ontario  sent  about  1.500  despite  the  late 
season  and  the  need  for  labour  within  the 
province.  Mr.  Davison  said  that  1.463 
workers  were  brought  in  from  the  IT,.S.A. 
to  help  with  the  tobacco  crop,  compared 
with  1,543  in  1950. 


In  regard  to  farm  labour  requii'ements, 
Mr.  Davison  stated  that  the  province 
hoped  to  obtain  2,500  West  German  immi¬ 
grants  in  1952.  He  exqiressed  the  opinion 
that  very  few  of  the  immigrants  who  were 
placed  in  agriculture  in  1951  will  remain  on 
farms  when  their  undertakings  have  been 
completed. 

To  meet  industrial  competition,  Mr. 
Davison  suggested  that  workmen’s  compen¬ 
sation,  unemployment  insurance,  recognized 
hours  of  work  ^ind  standard  wages  be  made 
available  to  farm  workers.  He  thought  that 
argiculture  should  offer  somewhat  the  same 
benefits  as  industry  in  order  to  attract 
workers.  Without  such  measures,  Mr. 
Davison  felt,  the  farm  labour  problem 
would  remain  very  difficult. 

Manitoba. — H.  R.  Richardson,  Director  of 
Farm  Labour  for  Manitoba,  reported  that 
the  province  had  had  a  very  difficult 
season.  A  late  spring,  late  seeding  and  no 
general  rainfall  until  the  end  of  July  had 
contributed  to  this  situation. 

He  stated  that,  in  general,  the  farm 
labour  situation  had  been  normal  in  the 
spring.  About  330  displaced  persons,  of 
whom  ISO  were  single  workers,  had  been 
obtained  for  sugar  beet  work.  Mr. 
Richardson  stated  that  this  group  had  been 
good  workers,  although  the  language  diffi¬ 
culty  had  raised  some  problems. 

In  the  immigration  field,  Mr.  Richardson 
noted  that  Manitoba  was  interested  in 
obtaining  West  German  workers.  He 
pointed  out  that  currency  restrictions  were 
holding  up  the  number  who  were  available. 
Nevertheless,  federal-provincial  co-operation 
had  resulted  in  200  German  immigrants 
arriving  in  Manitoba. 

Mr.  Richardson  stated  that  these  workers 
were  doing  a  good  job.  He  pointed  out 
that  50  of  the  German  workers  had  already 
paid  off  their  'obligation  to  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  and  that  45  have  partly  paid  off 
this  debt. 

The  sugar  beet  crop  was  cited  by  Mr. 
Richardson  as  the  best  in  a  rather  poor 
agricultural  picture.  About  175,000  tons  are 
in  piles  ready  for  delivery,  an  increase  of 
25,000  tons  over  1950.  This  would  enable 
factories  to  maintain  operations  until 
March  instead  of  January,  as  has  been  the 
case  in  previous  years. 

Saskatchewan. — L.  J.  Hutchison,  Director 
of  Agricultural  Representatives  for  Saskat¬ 
chewan,  told  the  delegates  that  the  fall  had 
been  a  very  poor  season  for  the  province, 
with  rain  most  of  the  time.  This  delayed 
harvesting  operations. 

During  the  year  it  had  been  estimated 
that  the  farms  would  require  about  1,500 
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workers.  Approximately  1,900  were  obtained 
from  outside  the  province,  some  of  whom 
travelled  at  their  own  expense. 

A  certain  number  of  workers  had  gone 
to  Montana  for  employment  during  the 
sugar  beet  harvest,  but  none  were  sent  to 
Manitoba  for  the  sugar  beet  harvest  there. 
Ontario  received  some  200  workers  from 
Saskatchewan  for  the  harvest  in  that  prov¬ 
ince,  Mr.  Hutchison  reported.  He  pointed 
out  that,  despite  mechanization,  the  need 
for  farm  labour  was  still  a  problem  within 
the  province. 

During  the  harvest  season,  Saskatchewan 
received  the  services  of  more  than  600 
members  of  the  armed  services,  who  were 
released  from  duty  for  periods  of  from  two 
to  six  weeks  bj^  the  Department  of  National 
Defence. 

Alberta. — R.  M.  Putnam,  Assistant 
Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  Alberta, 
stated  that  farm  labour  reciuirements 
were  higher  in  1951  in  Alberta  than 
in  1950  and  that  farm  placements  were 
about  25  per  cent  lower  than  in  the 
previous  year.  As  with  many  of  the  other 
delegates,  Mr.  Putnam  felt  that,  as  indus¬ 
try  competed  with  agriculture  for  workers, 
workmen’s  compensation,  unemplo^-ment 
insurance  and  other  benefits  were  needed 
to  retain  workers  in  agriculture. 

In  labour  movements,  187  men  were  sent 
to  Ontario  for  the  harvest.  Of  the  1,200 
workers  who  had  been  estimated  as  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  Alberta  harvest,  only  800  were 
obtained.  Mr.  Putnam  stated  that  a  good 
group  of  workers  had  come  West  for  the 
harvest. 

British  Columbia. — -Mr.  W.  MacGillivray, 
Director  of  Agricultural  Development  and 
Extension  in  British  Columbia,  reported 
that  local  labour  shortages  had  appeared 
in  his  province.  Also,  a  90-day  drought 
had  ruined  the  strawberry  crop  in  1951. 

Ml'.  MacGillivray  stated  that  a  billion- 
dollar  boom  in  industry  in  the  province 
was  making  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  farm 
labour.  He  also  said  that  .some  farmers’ 
organizations  had  asked  that  workmen’s 
compensation  and  unemployment  insurance 
coverage  be  extended  to  agricultural 
workers. 

Manpower 

George  V.  Haythorne,  Director  of  the 
Economics  and  Research  Branch,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labour,  presented  the  delegates 
with  an  analysis  of  the  manpower  situa¬ 
tion  for  1952.  Mr.  Haythorne  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  labour  situation 
might  be  somewhat  easier  next  year.  He 


pointed  out  that  there  was  still  a  shortage 
of  metal,  tool  and  aircraft  assembly 
workers. 

As  the  defence  program  had  not  yet 
reached  its  peak,  the  demand  for  labour 
had  not  yet  reached  its  maximum.  As  the 
defence  industries  extended  their  operations, 
employment  would  be  sustained  to  that 
degree.  Mr.  Haythorne  suggested  that 
immigration  had  contributed  to  the  avail¬ 
able  manpower  pool. 

The  mining,  forestry  and  construction 
industries  were  cited  by  Mr.  Haythorne  as 
those  in  which  high  labour  rec(uirements 
could  be  expected  in  1952.  He  pointed  out 
that  such  industries  with  high  labour 
requirements  will  compete  with  agriculture 
for  manpower. 

He  noted  that  such  benefits  as  paid 
vacations,  paid  holidays,  the  five-day  week, 
overtime  pay,  accident  and  health  insur¬ 
ance,  unemployment  insurance  and  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  were  factors  that 
attracted  workers  into  industry  and  awaj' 
from  agriculture.  He  also  suggested  that 
immigration  alone  should  not  be  relied 
upon  as  a  means  of  meeting  the  demand 
for  farm  workers. 

W.  K.  Rutherford,  Director  of  Employ¬ 
ment  of  the  National  Employment  Service, 
agreed  with  Mr.  Haythorne’s  remarks  on 
the  manpower  picture  and  added  that  this 
spring  should  see  a  large  demand  for 
%vorkers  in  many  industries,  particularly  in 
those  cited  by  Mr.  Haythorne. 

Farm  Labour  Requirements 

It  was  estimated  by  the  chairman  that 
from  15,000  to  20,000  immigrant  farm 
workers  would  be  required  in  1952.  The 
various  provincial  delegates  could  give  only 
tentative  estimates  of  their  requirements 
for  the  coming  year. 

It  was  agreed  by  the  delegates  that  a 
farm  labour  shortage  could  be  expected 
next  summer.  In  line  with  the  remarks  of 
several  delegates  about  making  available  to 
farm  workers  some  of  the  benefits  enjoyed 
by  the  industrial  worker,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  farmers  may  have  to  take  a  more 
positive  attitude  towards  working  condi¬ 
tions  on  their  farms  in  order  to  attract 
farm  workers.  As  an  example  of  this  was 
the  information  presented  to  the  confer¬ 
ence  that  wages  in  industry  had  risen 
during  the  past  six  years  by  72  per  cent, 
while  during  the  same  period  wages  in 
agriculture  had  increased  approximately  50 
per  cent. 

During  the  di.scussion  of  farm  labour 
requirements  and  the  need  to  make  farm 
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work  more  attractive  to  workers,  the  con¬ 
ference  was  addressed  by  Dr.  W.  F.^ Darke, 
Agricultural  Adviser  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom  High  Commissioner  in  Canada.  Dr. 
Darke  mentioned  a  few  of  the  measures 
that  had  been  taken  in  Great  Britain  to 
maintain  the  agricultural  labour  force.  In 
order  to  make  farm  life  attractive,  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance,  workmen’s  compensa¬ 
tion,  national  health  insurance,  better 
housing,  better  wages  and  lower  hours  of 
work  had  been  made  available  to  farm 
workers.  He  noted  that  the  benefits  made 
available  to  farm  help  plus  paid  vacations 
and  paid  holidays  had  been  of  great  value 
in  attracting  young  people  to  the  farms. 

For  their  part,  farmers  in  Great  Britain 
liave  tried  to  provide  year  round  employ¬ 
ment  for  their  workers.  They  have 
attempted  to  plan  their  activities  on  an 
annual  basis  in  order  that  there  will  be  a 
more  steady  supply  of  work  for  the  farm 
help. 

In  discussing  wages,  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  on  farms,  the  chairman  said 
that  in  order  t©  recruit  the  right  tj^pe  of 
immigrant  for  farm  work  in  Canada  and  to 
have  these  workers  remain  in  agriculture,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  make  some  adjust¬ 
ments  in  wage  rates  and  in  li^’ing  and 
working  conditions  for  farm  workers. 

The  question  of  establishing  a  new 
minimum  wage  rate  for  immigrant  farm 
workers  was  discu.ssed  at  length  and  several 
proposals  were  considered.  It  has  since 
been  decided  that  the  following  scale  would 
apply: — 

Minimum  starting  wage  per  month:  $55 
plus  board,  lodging  and  laundry;  Second 
month;  $60  plus  board,  lodging  and  laun^ 
dry;  Third  month. :  $65  plus  board,  lodging 
and  laundry;  Fourth  month:  $70  plus 
board,  lodging  and  laundry. 

Wage  rates  be3mnd  the  fourth  month  wdll 
oe  a  matter  of  arrangement  between  the 
employer  and  the  worker. 

Immigration 

J.  A.  Paul  of  the  Department  of  Citizen¬ 
ship  and  Immigration  told  the  conference 
that  during  1952  approximate^"  12,000 
immigrants  were  expected  from  The  Nether¬ 
lands.  Of  this  group,  between  4,000  and 
6.000  would  be  farm  wmrkers.  The  first  700 
were  scheduled  to  arrive  in  Februarj"  of 
1952. 


With  adequate  shipping  facilities  and  the 
proper  agencies  necessary  to.  facilitate  the 
movement  of  immigrants,  it  w'as  expected 
that  about  the  same  number  of  immigrants 
would  come  to  Canada  in  1952  as  in  1951. 

With  respect  to  the  Dutch  immigrants, 
it  was  pointed  out  that  many  eventually 
settle  on  farms  of  their  own  and  thereby 
contribute  to  the  total  farm  labour  force. 

The  chairman  suggested  that  farmers 
make  known  their  labour  requirements  as 
soon  as  possible  at  offices  of  the  National 
Employment  Service.  R.  A.  Stewart,  a 
Director  of  the  Canadian  Federation  of 
Agriculture,  pointed  out  that  the  offices 
could  not  be  expected  to  provide  good 
farm  workers  at  short  notice. 

During  the  discussion  on  immigration, 
tire  conference  was  addressed  by  V.  C. 
Phelan,  Canadian  Director  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Organization.  Prior  to 
joining  the  ILO,  Mr.  Phelan  had  been  an 
officer  with  the  Department  of  Labour  and 
had  been  concerned  with  the  selection  of 
displaced  persons  and  their  movement  to 
Canada. 

Mr.  Phelan  stated  that  the  farm  worker 
of  Western  Europe  did  have  a  good  back¬ 
ground  of  knowledge  and  experience  which 
could  make  him  a  good  pupil  of  Canadian 
methods  if  he  were  shown  patience  and 
understanding  by  his  emploj’er. 

Federal-Provincial  Agreements 

The  conference  discussed  the  advisabilitj" 
of  entering  into  farm  labour  agreements  for 
the  coming  j'ear.  The  chairman  asked  the 
provincial  delegates  to  indicate  whether  or 
not  they  were  in  favour  of  continuing  the 
joint  farm  labour  program  for  another  3"ear. 
He  said  that  it  was  not  possible  for  anyone 
to  say  definitely  that  Farm  Labour  Agree¬ 
ments  for  1952  would  be  entered  into,  but 
that  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  value 
of  the  agreements  would  be  appreciated. 

The  delegates  agreed  that  last  year’s 
Farm  Labour  program  had  been  carried 
out  in  a  satisfactory  manner  and  all  the 
delegates,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
MacGillivray  of  British  Columbia,  reported 
that  their  provinces  would  probably-  enter 
into  Farm  Labour  Agreements  for  another 
3'ear  if  the  program  were  continued. 
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LMPC  Formed  at  Hydro  Project 

The  3,000  emplo3'ees  working  on  the  Sir 
Adam  Beck  Project  of  the  Ontario  Hydro- 
Electric  Power  Commission  at  Niagara 
Falls,  Ont.,  are  now  served  by  a  labour- 
management  production  committee.  The 
announcement  of  the  formation  of  this 
LMPC  listed  five  objectives  towards  which 
the  committee  will  work.  These  are:  safe 
working  conditions;  increased  production 
and  work  efficienc3';  increased  understand¬ 
ing  and  co-operation;  improved  emplo3mr- 
emplo3'ee  communications;  and  improved 
recreation  and  entertainment. 

The  Niagara  News,  weekty  publication  of 
the  employees,  said:  “In  this  era  of  inter¬ 
national  disputes,  high  production  and 
efficient  production  must  be  maintained  so 
that  the  democratic  countries  can  keep  a 
health3'  economy  and  at  the  same  time 
build  up  powerful  defence  forces.  Now, 
more  than  ever  in  history,  it  is  essential 
that  labour  and  management  become  a 
great  team  because  only  b3'  teamwork  will 
our  production  problems  be  beaten.” 

The  LMPC  is  composed  of  five  divi¬ 
sional  committees  representing  1he  main 
work  sections — power  house,  canal,  mech¬ 
anical.  electrical  and  intake — and  a  central 
committee.  Meetings  of  divisional  com¬ 
mittees  will  be  held  weekN;  the  central 
committee  will  meet  monthfv.  The  cen¬ 
tral  committee  will  study  and  pass  on 
ideas,  suggestions  and  recommendations 
from  the  divi.sional  committees. 

Employees  on  the  project  are  repre¬ 
sented  b3'  an  Allied  Council  made  up  of 
17  AFL  craft  unions. 

J{:  *  * 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Express  Company 
has  extended  its  long-standing  policy  of 
employer-employee  co-operation  by  form¬ 
ing  labour-management  committees  in  39 
of  its  branch  agencies  across  Canada. 

The  objective  of  the  committees  will 
be:  “To  provide  for  and  facilitate  the 
co-operation  of  labour  and  management 
with  the  object  in  view  to  improve  the 
efficienc3'  of  the  service  and  enhance  the 
reputation  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Express 
as  a  medium  of  quick  and  efficient 
tran,sportation.” 


Canadian  Pacific  Express  now  has  a  total 
of  40  committees.  The  Toronto  General 
Express  Agency  has  had  an  LMPC  since 
1949,  and  it  served  as  a  model  for  the 
new  ones.  More  than  3,000  employees  are 
now  represented  by  LMPCs. 

Co-operating  with  the  compan3'  in 
setting  up  these  committees  is  the  bargain¬ 
ing  agent,  the  Brotherhood  of  Express 
Emplo3'ees  (CCL). 

❖  ❖ 

The  LMPC  at  Phil  Wood  Industries. 
Ltd.,  in  Windsor,  Ont,,  sponsored  its  first 
annual  Open  House  and  Christmas  party 
recenth'.  More  than  300  emplo3'ees  and 
their  families  attended.  Arrangements, 
planning  and  organization  for  the  affair 
were  all  under  the  committee’s  direction. 

Local  195,  United  Automobile  Workers 
of  America  (CIO-CCL)  is  the  union 
participating  in  this  LMPC. 

*  *  * 

A  recommendation  that  “individual 
employers  should  take  the  initiative  in 
promoting  joint  consultation  within  the 
factories  with  a  view  to  increasing  efficienc3-, 
in  the  belief  that  each  individual  emplo3'ee 
has  a  contribution  to  make  to  the  indus¬ 
try.”  was  the  central  idea  in  the  report  of 
a  British  Productivity  Team  sent  to  the 
United  States  to  study  the  lithographic 
industry  there. 

The  team  stressed  the  advantages  of 
labour-management  consultation  as  an 
■effective  means  of  promoting  greater  pro- 
ductivit3'.  Noting  the  emphasis  given  to 
employee  suggestions  m  America,  the 
lepoi't  said:  “Constructive  suggestions  for- 
increasing  productivity  greatly  exceeded 
any  ideas  for  improved  welfare  or  better- 
working  conditions.” 

The  team,  composed  of  representatives 
of  management  and  labour,  strongly  urged 
that  methods  of  incr-easing  productivit3^  in 
lire  industry  Ire  jointly  studierl  bv'  labour 
and  management. 


Establishment  of  Labour-Management 
Production  Committees  (LMPCs)  is 
encouraged  and  assisted  by  the  Labour- 
Management  Co-operation  Service. 
Industrial  Relations  Branch,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labour.  In  addition  to  field 
rcpi-esentatives  located  in  key  industrial 
centres,  whO'  are  available  to  help  both 
managements  and  trade  unions  set  up 
LMPCs,  the  Sei'vice  provides  publicit3' 
aids  in  the  foiin  of  booklets,  films  and 
post  ei-s. 
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Pat  Conroy  Named  Labour  Attache 
at  Canadian  Embassy,  Washington 

Will  be  first  Canadian  labour  diplomat  in  the  United  States  capital. 
Mr.  Conroy,  former  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Canadian  Congress  of 
Labour,  served  in  the  trade  union  movement  since  he  was  in  his  teens 


The  joint  announcement  on  January  16 
by  the  Hon.  Milton  F.  Gregg,  Minister 
of  Labour,  and  the  Hon.  L.  B.  Pearson, 
Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs,  of 
the  appointment  of  Pat  Conroy  as  Labour 
Attache  at  the  Canadian  Embassy  at 
Washington  established  not  only  a  pre¬ 
cedent — Mr.  Conroy  is  the  first  Canadian 
labour  diplomat  in  the  United  States 
capital — ^but  reflected  the  liaison  in  labour 
and  industrial  relations  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  which  had  its 
genesis  in  the  co-operation  of  the  working 
forces  of  the  two  countries  during  the  war 
years. 

In  commenting  on  the  appointment,  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Gregg  said  that,  in  view  of  the 
growing  importance  of  trade  union  activi¬ 
ties  and  labour  relations  in  the  interna¬ 
tional  field,  the  Government  considered  it 
important  to  make  provision  for  closer 
contacts  in  this  field  of  international 
activities. 

Since  Canada  was  already  represented  in 
London  by  a  labour  attache  in  the  person 
of  J.  F.  MacKinnon,  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Conroy  to  Washington  in  a  similar 
capacity  was  further  recognition  of  the 
status  of  labour  in  international  relations. 
However,  in  Mr.  Conroy’s  appointment, 
the  Government  selected  one  who  had  come 
up  from -the  ranks  of  labour  to  a  post  of 
outstanding  leadership  in  the  Canadian 
labour  movement. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Conroy  is  a 
natural  corollary  of  the  development  of 
the  Canadian  Embassy  at  Washington. 
With  the  two  countries  working  in  close 
co-operation  during  the  war  and  its  after- 
math,  and  now  in  defence  production, 
Canada,  in  addition  to  a  military  attache, 
has  at  its  Embassy  counsellors  of  the 
Departments  of  Finance,  Trade  and 
Commerce,  and  Agriculture. 

It  follows  that  the  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  would  have  a  labour  specialist  at 
Washington  w'hen  mutual  problems  of  man¬ 
power,  as  related  to  industry,  are  of  major 
importance  to  both  countries. 

The  British  Government  has  its  labour 
attache  at  its  Washington  embassy.  Also, 


Pat  Conroy 

From  Colliery  Boy  to  Labour  Attache 

the  Government  of  the  United  States  now 
has  36  labour  attaches  in  30  different 
countries.  In  this  connection,  an  extract 
from  Business  Week,  published  in  New 
York,  states: — 

“As  the  problems  and  operations  of 
labour  have  grown  in  scope  and  particularly 
in  political  significance,  the  need  for  full¬ 
time  embassy  people  concerned  with  labour 
has  grown,  too.  The  labour  attache  pro¬ 
gram  got  started  in  1943  and  was  reorgan¬ 
ized  with'  the  rest  of  the  foreign'  service  in 
1946.  That’s  when  it  took  its  present  form, 
with  control  and  supervision  by  the  State 
Department  and  direction  and  co-operation 
from  the  Labour  Department.” 

Serving  as  Mr.  Conroy’s  “opposite 
number”  as  labour  attache  in  the  United 
States  Embassy  in  Ottawa  is  Joseph 
Godson,  with  a  similar  background  of 
experience  in  the  labour  movement  in  the 
United  States. 
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Pat  Conroy 5  Lialioiir  Diplomat 


On,  a  day  in  October  1919,  a  raw 
Scottish  youth  in  liis  teens  boarded  a 
steamer  in  Glasgow  that  was  to  take  him 
out  from  an  old  environment  of  unbroken 
family  servitude  to  a  colliery  pit  into  a 
service  on  behalf  of  those  “Sons  of  Martha” 
who  toiled  in  the  maw  of  modern  industrv. 

M  ith  but  six  grades  of  formal  schooling 
behind  him,  Pat  Conroy  was  embarking  on 
a  new  life  in  a  land  of  promise.  This 
decision  had  been  prompted  by  his  revolt 
against  the  vicious  cycle  of  circumstance 
which  had  predestined  the  male  line  of 
descent  from  generation  to  generation  to 
unremitting  toil  at  the  pit  face  with  its 
concomitant  of  poverty. 

So,  in  breaking  away  from  his  native 
Lanarkshire,  young  Conroy  also  broke  with 
an  industrial  age  that  is  gone.  And  he  did 
a  lot  to  further  its  going. 

It  was  natural  that  he  would  gravitate 
to  the  Drumheller  coal  field  in  Alberta. 
In  so  doing,  he  suffered  no  severance  of 
union  ties,  for  his  transfer  from  the  British 
Miners’  Federation  to  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  was  an  automatic 
procedure. 

And  SO’  it  was  that  young  Conroy  became 
a  member  of  Local  3857,  UMWA,  Drum¬ 
heller.  There  were  13  mines  of  the  New¬ 
castle  Company  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  Local.  At  that  time,  the  Alberta  coal 
fields  were  a  rough,  tough,  proving  ground. 

It  was  an  era  of  insurgence  with  labour 
battling  for  fundamental  rights.  The 
newly-born  League  of  Nations  International 
Labour  Conference  had  proclaimed  in  its 
first  set  of  principles  “that  labour  should 
not  be  regarded  merely  as  a  commodity 
or  article  of  commerce.” 

In  that  atmosphere  Pat  Conroy  received 
his  labour  apprenticeship.  At  the  Local 
level  he  served  on  numerous  mine  workers’ 
committees.  Here,  too,  he  realized  that  he 
mu.5t  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  inter-play 
of  social-economic  forces  in  industrial  and 
labour  relations.  Accordingly,  all  his  spare 
time  was  devoted  to  study  and  reading  and 
research  into  the  complexities  of  labour 
economics.  By  self-discipline  and  applica¬ 
tion.  he  became  a  specialist  in  this  field 
and  acquired  a  mastery  of  the  written  and 
the  spoken  work  that  was  later  to  make 
him  a  national  figure  in  company-union 
negotiations  and  in  convention  arenas 
where  his  voice  was  the  voice  of  Labour. 

He  progressed  through  the  key  local 
and  district  offices  to  the  vice-presidency 
of  District  18,  UMWA,  a  position  he  occu¬ 


pied  until  1940,  when  he  became  vice- 
president  of  the  Canadian  Congress  of 
Labour.  In  the  following  year,  he  was 
cdected  to  the  key  position  of  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  congress. 

He  was  a  natural  leader,  and  in  his 
journeyings  he  was  acclaimed  by  his 
fellows  as  one  they  could  trust  for  his 
absolute  selflessness.  On  one  occasion,  he 
was  travelling  with  Angus  Morrison,  then, 
as  now,  secretary  of  District  18.  They 
had  an  important  appointment  with  the 
miners  of  Vancouver  Island  at  Nanaimo. 
They  missed  the  boat  from  Vancouver. 
But  they  were  not  going  to  fail  their 
miners;  they  chartered  a  stunt  plane  that 
flew  “by  guess  and  by  God”.  Half-way 
over  the  'Strait  of  Georgia,  the  bush  pilot 
told  them  to  prepare  for  a  crash  landing 
on  the  ruffled  waters. 

By  some  legerdemain,  the  pilot  kept  his 
craft  aloft  until  they  neared  Nanaimo 
Harbour.  When  he  set  it  down,  Pat  and 
Angus  emerged  from  a  ducking  to  surprise 
the  welcoming  committee. 

A  greater  sphere  of  service  opened  for 
Pat  Conroj^  when  he  was  appointed  a 
Canadian  labour  representative  to  inter¬ 
national  bodies,  notably,  to  conferences 
and  committees  of  the  International  Labour 
Office.  He,  with  other  Canadian  labour 
executives,  was  among  the  first  to  sense 
that  Communist  infiltration  had  ham¬ 
strung  the  World  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions.  There  was  only  one  remedy — to 
organize  in  defence  of  free  international 
labour.  Accordingly,  he  was  among  the 
various  national  leaders  of  the  free  trade 
union  world  to  preside  at  the  birth  of  the 
International  Confederation  of  Free  Trade 
Unions  in  London  in  February,  1949. 

But  long  before  this,  he  had  fought  the 
penetration  of  Communists  into  the  ranks 
and  office  posts  of  Canadian  labour. 

He  became  the  implacable  foe,  and  the 
bitter  target  of  Communists  in  this 
country.  With  personal  courage  and 
tactical  skill,  he  fought  them,  and  aroused 
and  alerted  the  rank  and  file  until  the 
tainted  unions  were  flushed  out  of  the 
Canadian  labour  movement’s  major  organ¬ 
izations.  In  this  concerted  action,  tliese 
organizations  earned  the  thanks  of  all  con¬ 
stituted  authorities  in  this  country. 

However,  it  must  be  said  that  Pat 
Conroy  never  hesitated  to  attack  with 
vigour  both  federal  and  provincial  govern¬ 
ments  for  what  he  considered  to  be  sins  of 
omission  or  commission.  He  was  always 
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ready  to  break  a  knee,  and  in  the  process, 
he  was  no  respecter  of  leaders  or  Cabinets. 
This  fact  makes  his  appointment  some¬ 
thing  unique,  and  it  received  practicalh'’ 
unanimous  endorsation  throughout  the 
country. 

While  no  one  fought  with  more  deter¬ 
mination  for  Labour,  yet  he  earned  the 
respect  of  Canadian  employers  because  of 
his  insistenioe  on  the  strict  letter  and  spirit 
of  a  labour  contract.  He  would  not 
countenance  its  violation  by  any  “wild-cat” 
or  irresponsible  action  by  union  members. 

Though  it  hurt  him  sorely,  he  broke  with 
bis  own  congress  on  a  matter  of  principle. 
Like  a  member  of  any  government  Cabinet, 
he  adhered  to  the  principle  of  “Cabinet 
solidarity”.  When  he  was  sincerely  con¬ 


vinced  that  he  could  no  longer  conform, 
he  went  his  own  way — out  of  the  Cabinet 
of  Labour. 

On  many  occasions  he  has  been  the  storm 
centre  in  Canadian  labour,  but  he  was 
ahvays  fortified  in  his  home  life.  He 
chose  as  his  life  partner  comeb^  Esther 
Green,  a  former  American  school  teacher 
and  sales  force  executive.  He  met  her  in 
San  Francisco.  That  night  they  sat  in  a 
hotel  lobby  and  listened  by  radio  to  the 
late  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  inspiring  his 
people  in  the  grim  days  of  the  early 
thirties.  They,  too,  were  disciples  of  the 
“New  Deal”  for  the  “forgotten  man”.  And 
so  in  their  married  life,  Esther  Green  has 
remained  the  partner  of  her  crusading 
husband. 


Legislative  Proposals  Submitted  to 

Provincial  Governments  by  Labour 

The  briefs  containing  proposals  for  legislative  and  administrative  changes 
submitted  by  labour  organizations  to  the  Governments  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Quebec,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  are  summarized 


NEW  BRUNSWICK 
New  Brunswick  Federation  of  Labour 

An  immediate  implementation  of  a 
Dominion-wide  social  security  plan  on  a 
contributory  basis  for  all  Canadians,  regard¬ 
less  of  their  income,  was  advocated  in  the 
brief  submitted  to  the  New  Brunswick 
government  by  the  New  Brunswick  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labour  (TLC). 

A  five-man  delegation  headed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  James  W.  Whitebone,  AIBE,  sub¬ 
mitted  the  35-point  brief  of  which  the 
social  security  recommendations  formed  a 
part. 

The  section  on  social  security  stresses  the 
need  for  uniform  legislation  in  a  scheme 
for  health  insurance  framed  to  improve 
the  health  of  all  the  people  and  urges  the 
New  Brunswick  government  to  co-operate 
fully  with  the  federal  government  in  a 
plan  that  would  include  the  following: — 

“Health,  hospitalization  benefits,  old  age 
pensions,  mothers’  allowance,  widows’ 
allowance,  and  such  other  social  measures 
which  are  necessary;  along  with  financial 
assistance  to  the  municipalities  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  modern  hospitals. 


“Also  that  the  scheme  include  benefits 
to  maintain  income  during  illness,  integra¬ 
tion  of  curative  and  preventive  work  and 
the  provision  of  the  necessary  technical 
personnel  to  guarantee  to  every  person  the 
maximum  medical  and  dental  benefits, 
labour  representation  on  all  hospital  boards, 
and  that  all  persons  shall  have  the  free 
choice  of  any  professional  services. 

“And,  that  the  problem  of  looking  after 
a  number  of  infirm  cripples,  whio  have  no 
means  of  earning  a  livelihood  be  given  due 
consideration,  possibly  having  them  covered 
by  some  pension  scheme  as  the  blind  are 
at  present.” 

QUEBEC 

Quebec  Provincial  Federation  of  Labour 

Three  amendments  to  Quebec’s  Labour 
Relations  Act  were  recommended  in  a  brief 
to  the  provincial  Government  submitted 
recently  by  the  Quebec  Provincial  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labour  (TLC).  The  labour  organ¬ 
ization  requested  immediate  action  on  the 
amendments,  pending  promulgation  of  the 
proposed  Labour  Code. 
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The  federation  pointed  out  that  the 
Labour  Relations  Act  does  not  in  any  way 
guarantee  the  right  of  the  worker  to  belong 
to  the  union  of  his  choice,  that  the  Act  is 
no  longer  a  guarantee  of  stability  and  that 
it  does  not  provide  security  of  employment 
to  the  worker  washing  to  exercise  his  right 
of  association. 

La3dng  particular  emphasis  on  the  growth 
of  emploj^er-dominated  unions,  the  federa¬ 
tion’s  brief  expressed  the  hope  that  present 
problems  may  be  solved  as  others  have 
been  in  the  past. 

The  brief  noted  that  “the  labour  move¬ 
ment  in  our  province  is  now  going  through 
one  of  the  most  difEcult  moments  in  its 
historju  It  is  exposed  to  ver}^  serious 
difficulties,  the  most  serious  of  which  is 
the  unprecedented  growth,  especially  in  the 
last  few  months,  of  employer-dominated 
unions.  We  submit  to  your  Government 
that  such  organizations  seriously  compro¬ 
mise  not  only  the  growth  of  legitimate 
trade  unions  but  the  entire  social  order.” 

The  federation  endorsed  the  proposed 
Labour  Code  calculated  to  ensure  har¬ 
monious  employer-employee  relations. 

The  brief  pointed  out  that  when  the 
Labour  Relations  Act  was  passed  in  1944. 
organized  labour  felt  sure  that  this  law 
would  guarantee  the  worker  the  right  to 
belong  to  the  union  of  his  choice. 

“Now’  we  find  today,”  the  brief  con¬ 
tinued,  “that  due  to  changes  in  employer- 
employee  relations  and  to  interpretations 
given  to  the  Act,  workers  are  not  guar¬ 
anteed  the  right  to  choose  their  own  union. 

“If  organized  labour  has  finally  accepted 
the  restrictions  imposed  by  this  same  Act 
on  its  right  to  strike,”  the  federation  added, 
“it  has  done  so  on  the  distinct  condition 
that  the  law  would  guarantee  its  freedom 
of  association.” 

The  federation  suggested  that  Section  2d 
of  the  Labour  Relations  Act,  as  now 
worded,  be  replaced  by  one  drafted  by 
the  Quebec  Federation  of  Labour,  which 
defines  the  terms:  employers’  organiza¬ 
tions,  wage-earners’  organizations  and 
employer-dominated  organizations. 

The  federation  also  recommended  that 
Sections  3  and  20  be  amended.  The  first 
of  these  sections  provides  that  all  employers 
and  employees  have  the  right  to  belong  to 
an  association  of  their  choice  and  to  take 
part  in  its  legitimate  activities.  Section  20, 
as  the  federation  would  have  it  read,  would 
provide  that  “no  employers  may  try  in  any 
way  to  control,  hinder,  take  part  in  or 
interfere  in  the  creation  or  the  activities  of 
an  employees’  association”  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  “no  employees’  association,  nor 
any  person  acting  for  such  an  association. 


maj'  join  an  association  of  employers,  nor 
try  to  control,  hinder,  take  part  or  inter¬ 
fere,  in  the  creation  or  activities  of  such 
an  association.” 

At  the  present  time,  the  federation 
pointed  out,  a  large  number  of  employers 
refuse  to,  or  do  not,  bargain  for  the  purpose 
of  entering  into  a  collective  agreement. 
After  emphasizing  that  the  federation  does 
not  hold  that  the  employer  should  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  enter  into  a  collective  agreement, 
but  rather  that  the  board  should  be 
authorized  to  compel  the  employer  to  make 
rei^onable  efforts  towards  this  end,  the 
brief  suggested  various  amendments  to  Sec¬ 
tions  4,  11,  11a  and  12. 

The  amendment  to  Section  4  reads  “any 
employer  must  accept,  as  representative  of 
the  workers  in  his  employ,  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  an  association  to  which  an  absolute 
majority  of  the  said  workers  belong,  and 
must  bargain  in  good  faith  with  them  for 
the  purpose  of  entering  into  a  collective 
agreement.” 

The  other  amendments  recommended, 
pertaining  to  collective  bargaining,  aim  at 
expediting  proceedings  and  ensuring  that 
bargaining  will  be  carried  out  in  good  faith. 

The  third  important  amendment  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  federation  seelrs  to  ensure 
security  of  employment  for  the  worker 
wishing  to  exercise  his  right  of  association. 

The  brief  urged  that  Section  21  be 
amended  by  adding  the  following:  “Not¬ 
withstanding  any  other  penalty  provided 
for  in  the  Act,  any  wage-earner  dismissed 
for  exercising  his  right  to  join  the  associa¬ 
tion  of  his  choice  may  bring  his  case  before 
a  Court  of  Summary  Conviction.  The 
judge  or  magistrate  w’ill  decide,  according 
to  the  circumstances,  w’hether  the  wage- 
earner  must  be  re-employed  by  the 
employer  with  compensation  for  loss  of 
wages,  or  receive  compensation  equivalent 
to  the  losses  he  suffered  by  reason  of  his 
dismissal,  taking  into  account  his  seniority 
and  acquired  rights.” 

The  federation  would  also  like  to  see 
Section  49  on  penalty  proceedings  replaced 
by  the  following  section:  “All  penalty 
proceedings  must  be  instituted  by  the 
board.  Penalties  provided  by  the  law  are 
imposed  on  summary  action,  in  accordance 
with  the  Quebec  Summary  Convictions 
Act.” 

The  federation  recommended  that  all 
requests  for  incorporation  coming  from  a 
labour  or  a  so-called  labour  group  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  provincial 
Minister  of  Labour,  or  his  representatives, 
before  incorporation  of  the  professional 
syndicate  is  published  in  the  Quebec 
Official  Gazette. 
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The  federation  asked  the  Government  to 
provide  the  Minimum  Wage  Board  with 
the  means  necessary  to  ensure  a  closer 
observance  of  the  Act  respecting  indus¬ 
trial  homework. 

Having  emphasized  that  the  remunera¬ 
tion  of  arbitrators  in  cases  of  arbitration 
between  a  municipality  and  its  employees 
grouped  in  associations  may  be  reduced 

by  Order  in  Council  No.  35,  and  that  the 
expenses  incurred  by  the  referees  appointed 
by  the  parties  must  be  paid  by  the  latter, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  usual  practice  in 
industry,  the  brief  requested  that  this 
Order  in  Council  be  amended  so  as  to 
re-establish  the  rates,  and  that  such 

expenses  be  paid  by  the  Quebec  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labour. 

Stating  that  there  is  no  provision  in  the 
existing  Act  respecting  disputes  between 

public  services  and  their  employees  which 
entitles  the  authorities  to  force  the  public 
services  to  carry  out  the  award,  the 

federation  asked  the  Government  to  amend 
the  Act  in  order  to  provide  for  severe 
penalties  in  the  case  of  any  city  or  muni¬ 
cipality  which  does  not  immediately 
comply  with  an  arbitration  award. 

The  brief  urges  the  creation  of  a  pension 
fund  for  firemen,  with  a  minimum  pension 
of  $100  a  month,  contributions  to  the  fund 
being  made  by  the  Government,  the 
municipality  and  the  worker.  The  federa¬ 
tion  is  also  in  favour  of  a  48-hour  week 
for  firemen. 

Pointing  to  the  fact  that  the  farmer’s 
standard  of  living  has  been  greatN 
improved  through  the  Farmers’  Loan  Act, 
the  federation  urged  the  Government  to 
enact  legislation  which  will  allow  the  wage- 
earner  to  borrow  directly  from  the 
Government. 

Pointing  out  that  discrimination  is  still 
practised  against  certain  persons  for 
reasons  of  race,  creed  or  colour,  the 
federation  urged  the  Government  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  remedy  this  situa¬ 
tion  and  to  ensure  full  respect  for  the 
rights  of  all  citizens. 

The  brief  also  contained  recommenda¬ 
tions  on  the  following:  collective  agree¬ 
ments  extended  by  law,  abolition  of  appeals 
to  municipal  boards,  maintenance  of  public 
works  during  the  winter,  scholarships  for 
children  of  workers’  families,  subsidies  for 
milk,  fair  employment  practices,  adoption 
of  a  safety  code,  paj-ment  of  witnesses  and 
jurymen  and  vacation  stamp  books. 


Canadian  and  Catholic 
Confederation  of  Labour 

The  Canadian  and  Catholic  Confedera¬ 
tion  of  Labour,  in  its  annual  brief  to  the 
Quebec  Government,  asked  for  an  adequate 
system  of  control  to  check  the  “really 
dizzy”  rise  in  prices.  The  rising  cost  of 
living,  the  organization  said,  continues  to 
create  distressing  problems  for  wage- 
earners. 

“Those  w'ho  do  not  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  professional  organization  are,  for  the 
most  part,  in  an  almost  desperate  situa¬ 
tion,”  the  brief  stated.  “And  collective 
bargaining  brings  about  belated  wage 
adjustments.” 

While  congratulating  the  provincial  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  taking  over  rent  controls,  the 
CCCL  declared  that  controls  in  the  field 
of  rents  alone  are  not  enough. 

The  brief  then  repeated  a  suggestion 
about  arbitration  of  prices  which  has  been 
made  by  the  CCCL  in  every  brief  since 
1947.  The  suggestion  is  that  regulations 
be  applied  to  prices  “similar  in  nature  to 
the  regulations  governing  wages.” 

“The  proposed  formula  is  not  as  rigid 
as  a  system  of  controls,”  the  CCCL 
pointed  out,  “but  would  oblige  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  goods  or  services  (with  the 
exception  of  farmers  and  retail  merchants) 
to  submit  to  an  arbitration  court  their 
requests  for  increased  prices.” 

The  brief  specified  that  decisions  of  this 
court  would  not  be  binding  but  expressed 
the  opinion  that  if  applications  for  in¬ 
creased  prices  had  to  be  justified  before 
such  a  body,  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living 
would  be  checked  to  a  certain  extent. 

Because  “it  is  impossible  for  most  wage- 
earners  to^  pay  the  difference  betw^een  the 
cost  of  the  dwelling  and  the  money  to  be 
obtained  from  a  first  mortgage,”  the  CCCL 
brief  suggested  that,  through  agreements 
between  the  federal  Government,  the  prov¬ 
ince  and  the  municipalities,  some  system 
be  found  under  which  100  per  cent  of  the 
capital  required  could  be  obtained. 

“As  a  first  step  in  the  carrying  into  effect 
of  a  house-building  program  by  which  the 
many  families  who  do  not  have  the  initial 
capital  necessary  under  present  conditions 
could  benefit,  the  Government  could  give 
this  capital  to  families  with  six  children 
or  more.”  The  brief  recalled  that  the 
provincial  Government  used  to  give  a  lot 
in  standing  timber  to  any  father  of  a 
family  with  12  children  or  more. 

The  CCCL  hoped  that  the  Housing 
Committee,  which  had  not  yet  presented 
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its  report  rvhen  this  brief  was  prepared, 
will  find  a  solution  for  the  housing 
problem. 

After  emphasizing  the  need  for  re¬ 
shaping  the  principal  labour  relations  laws 
in  the  province  of  Quebec,  the  CCCL 
suggested  that  the  Government  incorporate 
into  the  legislation  the  recommendations 
made  last  fall  b}'  the  Superior  Labour 
Council. 

The  brief  suggested  some  amendments  to 
the  Labour  Relations  Act. 

The  CCCL  suggested  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  rescind  the  amendment  to 
the  Labour  Relations  Act  with  regard  to 
briefs  of  prerogative,  pointing  out  that  the 
absence  of  any  recourse  in  cases  of  denial 
of  justice  or  exceeding  of  powers  might 
lead  to  very  grave  abuses. 

Pointing  out  that  delays  occur  in  the 
proceedings  before  the  Labour  Relations 
Board,  the  CCCL  urged  the  establishment 
of  a  “simple  and  expeditious  procedure 
devoid  of  judicial  formalism”.  The  brief 
specified  that  increasing  the  Investigations 
Division’s  staff  would  shorten  delaj’s. 

The  CCCL  urged  that  the  Act  safeguard 
workers  effectivelj'  against  dismissals  for 
union  activity. 

Finally,  the  brief  voiced  the  CCCL’s 
objection  to  the  restrictions  imposed  on 
freedom  of  association  by  the  various  Acts. 

The  CCCL  also  suggested  several  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Trade  Disputes  Act  in  order 
to  correct  the  “excessive  delays  which  are 
causing  uneasiness  and  discontent  among 
the  workers”. 

According  to  the  brief,  such  delays  in 
arbitration  would  be  shortened  by  amend¬ 
ing  the  Trade  Di.sputes  Act  so  that; — 

“three  days  only  be  allowed  the  parties 
to  designate  their  arbitrator. 

“the  chairman  be  appointed  within  seven 
days  following  the  appointment  of  the 
arbitrators. 

“if  within  20  days  following  the  concilia¬ 
tion  officer’s  report  or  the  requeist  of  either 
party  to  the  Minister  of  Labour  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  Board  of  Arbitration,  said  board  is 
not  established,  the  parties  may  resort  to 
a  strike  or  lockout,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  the  Act. 

“This  Board  of  Arbitration  must  submit 
its  findings  or  recommendations  to  the 
Minister  of  Labour  within  14  days  follow¬ 
ing  the  appointment  of  its  chairman,  unless 
the  parties  agree  upon  a  further  delay.” 

Commenting  on  old  age  pensions,  the 
CCCL  deplored  the  fact  that  the  means 
test  had  not  been  abolished. 

After  pointing  out  that  the  International 
Labour  Office  had  recognized  the  principle 


of  e(jual  pay  for  e(|ual  work  and  that  the 
pro\ince  ol  Ontario  had  passed  a  bill 
along  that  line,  the  CCCL  requested  that 
the  provincial  Government  follow  suit 
and  do  away  with  “the  discrimination 
which  victimizes  female  workers  in  some 
industries”. 

The  brief  pointed  out  that,  despite  a 
10  per  cent  increase,  the  wage  rates  shown 
in  the  Minimum  Wage  Board  Order  No.  4 
were  still  too  low.  The  CCCL  suggested 
that,  before  renewing  or  amending  an 
order,  the  Minimum  Wage  Board  should 
“invite  the  professional  organizations  con¬ 
cerned  to  an  interview  and  consult  them 
on  the  matter”. 

The  CCCL  would  like  all  allowances  paid 
by  the  Government  under  existing  social 
legislation  to  be  raised  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 

In  its  brief,  the  CCCL  also  endorsed  the 
anti-alcohol  campaign  undertaken  by  the 
archbishops  and  bishops  of  ithe  province  of 
Quebec.  “It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowl¬ 
edge  that  the  Act  concerning  alcoholic 
liquors  is  one  of  the  Acts  most  often 
violated,  and  too  often  with  impunity,” 
the  brief  stated. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done,  according  to 
the  CCCL,  is  to  insist  upon  full  obser¬ 
vance  of  the  Act.  The  brief  also  suggested 
that  the  number  of  permits  granted  to  sell 
alcoholic  beverages  be  substantially  reduced. 

The  CCCL  also  requested  that  the 
Government  ban  all  immoral  publications, 
help  to  close  bawdy  houses  and  intensify 
its  fight  against  commercialized  games  of 
chance. 

The  brief  asks  the  Government  of  the 
province  of  Quebec  to  declare  the  24th  day 
of  June  a  national  holiday  for  French- 
Canadians  and  to  order  all  establishments 
to  close  their  doors  on  that  day. 

The  CCCL  also  asked  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  enact  a  law  stipulating  that  all 
religious  feasts  be  kept  a.s  holidays  and 
urged  stricter  observance  of  the  Lord’s  Day. 

This  year  the  CCCL  added  to  its  brief 
a  new  statement  of  principles  adopted  at 
the  general  convention  held  in  Quebec  last 
September  (L.G.,  Nov.,  1951,  p.  1492). 

As  it  has  done  in  the  past,  the  CCCL 
submitted  a  .supplementary  brief  listing  the 
amendments  to  different  Acts  requested  by 
the  conventions  of  the  organization. 

The  main  amendments  requested  concern 
the  Professional  Syndicates  Act,  the  Labour 
Relations  and  Trade  Disputes  Acts,  the 
Collective  Agreement  .4ct,  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Act,  the  Industrial  Estab- 
li.shments  Act,  the  Act  respecting  Muni¬ 
cipal  and  School  Corporations  and  their 
employees,  and  the  Cities  and  Towns  Act. 
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Most  of  ifchese  amendments  were  included 
in  the  brief  submitted  last  year  by  the 
CCCL  (L.G.,  March,  1951,  p.  328). 

The  CCCL  requested  that  injunctions 
against  an  association  of  workers  which 
calls  a  strike  upon  termination  of  proceed¬ 
ings  and  time  limits  provided  by  law  be 
prohibited;  and  that,  during  the  entire 
duration  of  a  strike  sO'  called,  the  estab¬ 
lishment  concerned  be  required  to  close 
its  doors  if  all  the  workers  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act  are  represented  by  the 
association  or  associations  calling  the 
strike.  The  CCCL  also  asked  that  any 
establishment  concerned  be  required  to 
stop  production  and  all  related  activities 
in  the  case  of  a  strike  declared  by  an 
association  representing  production  workers 
and  workers  in  related  occupations. 

The  CCCL  also  requested  that  employers 
be  prohibited  from  hiring  new  workers  to 
replace  strikers  and  that  picketing  be 
prohibited  during  such  a  strike.  Employers 
should  be  prohibited  from  taking  reprisal 
action  against  strikers  and  every  wage- 
earner  should  be  reinstated  in  the  same 
occupation  he  had  before  the  strike,  the 
brief  recommended. 

“As  a  last  resort”,  the  brief  explained, 
“the  Government  could  temporarily  seize 
the  business  concern  or  concerns  affected 
by  the  strike,  in  which  case  it  would  right¬ 
fully  assume  the  responsibilities  of  manage¬ 
ment  for  the  purpose  of  signing  a  collective 
agreement  with  the  workers’  organization, 
which  agreement  would  be  binding  upon 
the  employer  in  the  same  manner  as  he 
would  have  been  bound  had  he  negotiated 
and  signed  the  agreem.ent  personally”. 

The  CCCL  considers  it  advisable  to  make 
school  attendance  compulsory  until  the  age 
of  16  years.  It  favours  free  text-books  in 
the  schools.  It  also  suggests  that  high 
school  and  university  education  be  made 
more  readily  available  to  the  less-favoured 
classes  of  society. 

In  the  field  of  immigration,  the  CCCL 
urged  the  provincial  Government  to  make 
an  annual  grant  to  private  organizations’ 
concerned  with  obtaining  immigrants 
sympathetic  to  French-Canadian  aims  in 
order  that  these  organizations  may  attain 
their  objectives. 

The  CCCL  recommended  that  the 
creating  of  “company  itowns”  be  strictly 
prohibited,  because  such  a  system  is  “anti¬ 
democratic”. 

The  CCCL  requested  that  a  Provincial 
Bureau  of  Statistics  be  established  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living,  with  surveys  to  be  made 
by  zones  and  with  regard  to  the  average 
family  in  the  province  of  Quebec. 


The  CCCL  brief  requests  that  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Quebec  Bankruptcy  Act  be  amended 
so  that,  in  the  settlement  of  a  bankruptcy, 
workers’  wages  be  considered  preferential 
debt,  with  priority  over  all  others. 

The  CCCL  again  recommended  that  the 
four  per  cent  provincial-municipal  sales  tax 
be  removed  from  all  articles. 

As  previously,  it  went  on  record  as 
favouring  the  establishment  of  a  provincial 
lottery. 

MANITOBA 

Manitoba  Federation  of  Labour 

Requests  for  amendments  to  the  Labour 
Relations  Act  permitting  the  check-off  of 
union  dues,  for  the  appointment  of  a 
person  resident  in  Manitoba  to  bargain 
collectively  with  employees  of  extra¬ 
provincial  companies  whose  boards  of 
directors  do  not  meet  -within  the  province, 
for  an  increase  in  the  benefits  under  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  and  for  the 
establishment  of  a  two-week  vacation 
under  the  Vacations  With  Pay  Act,  were 
contained  in  a  brief  submitted  to  the 
provincial  Government  by  the  Manitoba 
Federation  of  Labour  (TLC). 

The  federation  asked  that  the  Govern¬ 
ments  responsible  take  steps  to  co-ordinate 
the  activities  of  the  agencies  and  depart¬ 
ments  administering  workmen’s  compensa¬ 
tion,  unemplo3Tnent  insurance,  family 
allowances  and  old  age  pensions.  It  further 
requested  that  the  provincial  Government 
assist  in  guaranteeing  to  every  citizen  a 
satisfactory  retirement  pension  without  a 
means  test,  100  per  cent  compensation  for 
injury  from  accidents  whether  in  industry, 
at  home  or  on  the  highways,  adequate 
insurance  against  unemployment,  allow¬ 
ances  for  children  and  proper  maintenance 
for  widows  and  blind  persons  who  are  not 
able  tO'  care  for  themselves. 

In  addition  to  its  requests  that  the 
benefits  under  the  Workmen’s  Compensa¬ 
tion  Act  be  increased,  the  organization 
asked  that  farm  labour  be  brought  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

The  labour  delegation  asked  that  the 
Hours  of  Work  Act  be  amended  to  include 
Remembrance  Day  in  the  list  of  general 
holidays.  It  further  urged  that  when 
workers  are  obliged  to  work  on  such  days 
they  be  paid  at  double-time  rates. 

Among  other  recommendations,  the 
federation  asked  that  the  provincial  Gov¬ 
ernment  request  the  federal  Government  to 
increase  the  basic  exemption  on  income  tax 
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from  $1,000  to  $1,500  iii  the  case  of  single 
persons  and  from  $2,000  to  $3,000  in  the 
case  of  married  persons.  Federal-provincial 
co-operation  in  establishing  a  low-cost 
provincial  housing  scheme  was  also  advo¬ 
cated  by  the  delegation. 

Canadian  Congress  of  Labour 

A  bill  of  rights  and  a  broadening  of  the 
basis  of  trade  union  membership  through 
amendments  to  the  Labour  Relations  Act 
were  advocated  in  the  brief  presented  to 
the  Manitoba  Government  by  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Congress  of  Labour  on  January  18. 
The  brief  was  prepared  by  the  Winnipeg 
and  Brandon  councils  of  the  Congress, 
which  represent  all  CIO-CCL  locals  in  the 
province. 

The  brief  contained  a  request  that 
policemen  be  permitted  to  organize  and 
to  become  an  “integral  part  of  a  hona  fide 
national  labour  organization”.  In  addition, 
the  labour  councils  urged  that  members  of 
boards,  commissions  and  agencies  appointed 
by  the  Government  be  given  bargaining 
rights  under  the  province’s  labour  legis¬ 
lation. 

The  congress  unions  asked  that  the 
Labour  Relations  Act  be  further  amended 
in  order  that  the  Labour  Relations  Board 
may  file  mandatory  court  orders,  which, 
if  wilfully  disregarded  by  an  employer, 
would  result  in  the  business  being  admin¬ 
istered  by  a  controller  until  the  orders 
were  complied  with.  It  was  also  requested 
that  an  employer  be  prevented  from  alter¬ 
ing  wages  or  working  conditions,  unless 
with  union  approval,  during  the  period  a 
trade  union  is  being  certified  as  a  bar¬ 
gaining  agent. 

The  brief  contained  a  request  for  a  bill 
of  rights  which  would  .  .  guarantee 
persons  of  all  races,  creed.s,  colour  or  ethnic 
or  national  origin  equal  rights  in  the  field 
of  employment,  occupations,  the  owning 
and  occupying  of  property,  access  to  public 
places,  membership  in  professional  and 
trade  associations  and  the  field  of  educa¬ 
tion.” 

Among  other  items  contained  in  the 
brief  were  requests  for  a  minimum  wage 
of  85  cents  an  hour,  amendment  of  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  to  provide 
100  per  cent  compensation,  extension  of 
the  Vacations  W’ith  Pay  Act  to  include 
holiday  pay  on  a  pro  rata  basis  for  workers 
who  change  their  employment  before  vaca¬ 
tion  time,  the  establishment  of  a  housing 
authority,  and  a  provincial  hospital  scheme 
for  all  citizens. 


SASKATCHEWAN 
SaskatchewanTederation  of  Labour 

Requests  for  minimum  wage  of  90  cents 
an  hour,  a  40-hour  week  everywhere  in  the 
province,  and  compensation  for  injured 
workers  based  on  100  per  cent  of  earnings 
were  contained  in  the  brief  submitted  to 
the  Saskatchewan  Government  by  the 
Saskatchewan  Federation  of  Labour  (CCL). 
The  brief  was  a  synthesis  of  resolutions 
passed  at  the  Moose  Jaw  convention  in 
N  ovember. 

The  federation’s  brief  also  opposed 
every-other-day  milk  delivery  and  urged 
organization  of  a  farm-labour  bureau  to 
promote  good  relationships  and  a  better 
exchange  of  information  between  the  two 
groups. 

Should  the  provincial  Government  be 
unprepared  to  change  immediately  the  basis 
for  workmen’s  compensation  payments,  the 
federation  proposed  adjustment  over  a 
three-year  period,  with  the  first  increase 
to  the  85  per  cent  level  during  this  year. 

The  labour  group  urged  adjustment  of  all 
pensions  in  line  with  present  living  costs, 
establishment  of  an  adequate  industrial 
rehabilitation  program  for  injured  workers 
under  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Board 
and  reintroduction  of  federal  milk  subsidies. 

The  federation  also  advocated  that,  when 
a  public  holiday  falls  on  a  Sunday,  the 
following  day  be  observed  as  the  holiday, 
with  pay  regulations  to  apply  similar  to 
those  now  in  effect  for  week-days.  Any 
move  towards  compulsory  arbitration  of 
labour  disputes  was  opposed  and  the 
declaration  of  provincial  or  federal  election 
days  as  public  holidays,  without  deduction 
of  pay,  was  suggested. 

The  federation  requested  the  provincial 
government  to  consider  establishing  a  sick¬ 
ness  and  accident  plan  to  provide  security 
for  workers  in  cases  of  sickness  or  injury 
not  covered  by  workmen’s  compensation. 


ALBERTA 

Alberta  Federation  of  Labour 

The  Alberta  Government  was  asked  to 
establish  a  new  minimum  wage,  to  amend 
the  hours  of  work,  vacations  with  pay  and 
conciliation  and  arbitration  provisions  of 
the  Alberta  Labour  Act  and  to  seek  an 
upward  revision  of  old  age  pensions  in  a 
brief  submitted  by  the  Alberta  Federation 
of  Labour  (TLC). 

With  respect  to  the  Labour  Act,  the 
federation  asked  that  a  union  be  redefined 
as  an  international,  national,  or  provincial 
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organization  of  employees,  or  a  local  branch 
chartered  by  or  in  good  standing  with  such 
an  organization.  The  Government  was 
requested  to  amend  the  Act  so  that  a 
majority  of  votes  cast  by  employees 
entitled  to  vote  in  a  certification  election 
should  decide  the  certification  and  not  a 
clear  majority  of  all  eligible  voters,  as  is 
the  case  at  present.  Also  requested  was 
an  amendment  which  would  provide  for  the 
inclusion  of  the  union  shop  clause  in 
collective  agreements  where  66  per  cent  of 
the  emplo3mes  concerned  had  voted  in 
favour  of  the  clause. 

Under  the  hours  of  work  provisions  of 
the  Act,  the  federation  called  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  maximum  standard  working 
hours  for  an  emploj'ee  in  any  industrial 
undertaking,  government  institution  or 
department  of  eight  hours  a  day  and  40 
hours  a  week.  This  legislation  would 
provide  that  there  was  no  reduction  in 
take-home  pay. 

The  federation  also  asked  that  the  vaca¬ 
tion  with  pay  sections  of  the  Labour  Act 
be  amended  in  order  that  emploj’ees  might 
have  two  weeks  vacation  with  pay  after 
one  year’s  emploiunent.  It  was  also 


requested  that  legislation  be  enacted  grant¬ 
ing  employees  double  time  rates  for  all 
work  performed  on  statutoiy  holidays. 

The  federation’s  brief  renewed  a  request 
made  to  the  Board  of  Industrial  Relations 
that  a  minimum  wage  of  85  cents  an  hour 
for  unorganized  male  workers  and  72  cents 
an  hour  for  unorganized  female  workers  be 
established. 

Increases  in  workmen’s  compensation 
benefits  were  requested  b\'  the  federation, 
the  most  important  of  these  calling  for  an 
increase  in  compensation  pajunents  from 
66f  per  cent  to  100  per  cent  of  earnings 
and  for  an  increase  in  the  maximum  figure 
upon  which  compensation  is  based  from 
82,500  to  $4,000. 

The  federation  asked  that  steps  be  taken 
to  increase  the  old  age  pension  to  175  a 
month. 

Other  requests  contained  in  the  federa¬ 
tion’s  brief  asked  that  the  school-leaving 
age  be  raised  from  15  to  16  \’ears  of  age, 
that  jury  fees  be  increased,  that  a  modern 
agricultural  college  be  established  and  that 
amendments  be  made  to  the  Boiler’s  Act, 
the  Highway'  Act  and  to  the  provincial 
liquor  control  regulations. 


Manitoba  Department  of  Labour 

Issues  Annual  Report  for  1949-50 


Larger  staff  made  possible  more  intensive  inspection  work,  especially 
in  Mechanical  and  Engineering  Division  and  Wages  and  Hours  Division. 
The  results  of  apprenticeship  training  proved  to  be  most  successful 


The  Manitoba  Department  of  Labour  reports  that  during  the  fiscal  j'ear  ending 
March  31,  1950,  a  larger  staff  made  possible  more  intensive  inspection  work,  particularly 
in  the  Mechanical  and  Engineering  Division,  and  in  the  Wages  and  Hours  Division  which 
broadened  the  scope  of  its  annual  wage  survey.  The  results  of  apprenticeship  training 
proved  most  successful  and  the  Department  expected  that  the  pre-apprenticeship  courses 
recently  initiated  would  be  of  great  value.  In  80  per  cent  of  the  cases  assigned  to  the 
conciliation  services  of  the  Department,  agreement  was  reached  between  the  disputing 
parties. 


Apprenticeship  Section 

During  the  year  under  review,  359  appren¬ 
tices  completed  terms  of  apprenticeship  and 
were  qualified  as  craftsmen  in  their  various 
trades,  171  more  than  in  the  previous  year. 
New  agreements  of  apprenticeship  num¬ 
bered  347. 

The  report  states  that  the  proportion  of 
apprentices  registered  from  outside  the 
Greater  Winnipeg  area  remained  at  about 
24  per  cent  of  the  total  registration  and 
suggests  that  the  appointment  of  local 


apprenticeship  advisory  committees  in  suit¬ 
able  rural  centres  might  stimulate  interest 
ill  apprenticeship  training  in  those  areas. 

Pre-apprenticeship  classes  were  held  at 
Manitoba  Technical  Institute.  Out  of  83 
students  enrolled,  67  became  apprenticed  in 
their  respective  trades  after  completing  the 
courses.  Evening  classes  for  apprentices 
were  generally  abandoned  because  of  irreg¬ 
ular  attendance;  the  substitution  of  full¬ 
time  dajr  classes  led  to  a  much  improved 
attendance  and  to  increased  interest. 
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Apprentices'hip  inspections  were  made 
during  the  year  in  2,055  firms;  60  orders 
to  compl.y  with  the  Apprenticeship  Act  were 
issued. 

The  report  notes  that  a  considerable 
number  of  ex-apprentices  were  employed  as 
superintendents  or  foremen  in  the  building 
trades,  proof  of  the  quality  of  the  training 
they  had  received. 

Manitoba  Labour  Board 

During  the  period  under  review,  the 
Labour  Board  took  over  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Hours  of  Work  Act  passed  in 
1949.  The  board  also  administers  the 
Labour  Relations  Act  and  the  Vacations 
with  Pay  Act.  From  April  1,  1949,  to 
March  31,  1950,  39  board  meetings  were 
held  at  which  433  applications  or  petitions 
were  considered;  149  under  the  Labour 
Relations  Act,  252  under  the  Vacations  with 
Pay  Act,  and  29  under  the  Hours  of  Work 
Act. 

Lmder  the  Labour  Relations  Act,  62 
applications  for  certification  were  received 
and  50  of  these  were  granted.  Conciliation 
officers  were  successful  in  securing  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  parties  in  40  out  of  65 
cases  where  their  assistance  was  requested. 
Fourteen  other  cases  were  still  under  con¬ 
sideration  at  the  end  of  the  3‘ear.  Eleven 
months  of  the  period  were  entirely  free  of 
strikes  or  lockouts. 

L'nder  the  Vacations  with  Pay  Act,  the 
board  dealt  with  99  complaints  from 
employees  under  the  general  terms  of  the 
Act  and  with  59  complaints  from  emploj'ees 
in  the  construction  industry,  where  the 
vacation  credit  stamp  system  applies. 
Vacation  with  pa.v  inspection  was  carried 
on  by  the  staff  of  the  Wages  and  Hours 
Section,  who  forwarded  to  the  Labour 
Board  4,218  inspection  reports. 

Under  the  Hours  of  Work  Act,  the  board 
issued  23  orders  allowing  a  limited  exemp¬ 
tion  from  the  statutory  obligation  to  pay 
employees  at  the  overtime  rate  for  any 
work  in  excess  of  eight  hours  in  a  day  or 
48  hours  in  a  week  (44  in  the  case  of 
women  workers).  The  orders  issued  in¬ 
volved  429  emplo^-ers  and  approximately 
3,911  emploj’ees. 

Mechanical  and  Engineering  Section 

The  staff  of  this  section  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  have  inspection  duties  under  seven 
different  Acts.  A  heavy  program  was 
carried  out  during  the  year. 

Steam  Boiler  and  Pressure  Plant  Act 

A  noticeable  increase  occurred  in  boiler 
installations  because  of  new  industries,  new 


apartment  blocks,  and  a  general  increase  in 
the  use  of  steam  in  industry.  To  ensure 
tliat  new'  installations  conformed  with  the 
regulations  of  the  Canadian  Standards 
Association,  all  designs  were  examined  and 
tests  made  on  the  boilers  at  intervals 
during  construction. 

In  aildition  to  boilers,  all  refrigeration 
units,  uufired  pressure  vessels,  wood-cutting 
machines,  grain  elevator  equipment,  and 
commercial  and  industrial  oil  burners  are 
inspected  bj'  the  Mechanical  and  Engineer¬ 
ing  Section.  All  welding  on  boilers,  pres¬ 
sure  vessels  or  pressure  piping  must  be  done 
by  welders  who  have  been  tested  and  certi¬ 
fied  bj^  the  department  in  accordance  with 
the  American  Societj'  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  Code.  The  section  is  also 
responsible  for  the  e.xamination  and  classifi¬ 
cation  of  operating  engineers  in  charge  of 
high  pressure  steam  plants. 

Licences  are  issued  by  the  department  to 
persons  who  make  application  and  wdio  pass 
a  written  examination  permitting  them  to 
install  or  sendee  oil  burners,  equipment  and 
controls.  The  increased  use  of  oil  for 
heating  and  in  industiy  means  that  inex¬ 
perienced  and  unauthorized  persons  are 
installing  and  servicing  burners.  For  this 
reason,  the  report  recommends  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  sj'stem  of  is, suing  a  permit  to 
authorize  the  installation  of  an  oil  burner, 
so  that  the  department  may  be  able  to 
check  the  equipment. 

The  Building  Trades  Protection  Act 

Under  this  Act,  the  Mechanical  and 
Engineering  Section  inspects  all  types  of 
construction  work  where  scaffolds  and  hoists 
are  used  and  all  excavations.  The  report 
achdses  that  the  regulations  to  govern 
excavation  work  drafted  in  1948  should  be 
adopted  by  Order  in  Council,  so  that  the 
inspectors  wdll  be  able  to  enforce  a 
standard.  The  department  recommends 
highly  the  scaffold  equipment  of  the  Safety 
Scaffold  Company.  Twenty-six  accidents 
occurred  in  the  construction  industry  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  all  of  which  were  investigated. 

The  Public  Buildings  Act 

Under  this  Act,  the  section  inspected 
public  buildings  in  rural  Manitoba,  co¬ 
operated  with  municipal  O'fficials  in  in¬ 
specting  old  buildings  in  the  cities,  and 
examined  plans  for  new  buildings  and  for 
building  alterations.  In  addition,  the 
building  inspector  assisted  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Fair  Wage  Act  and  the 
Vacations  with  Pay  Act,  posting  schedules 
during  inspections. 
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The  Elevator  and  Hoist  Act 

All  electrical  and  mechanical  equipment 
necessary  for  the  safe  operation  of  elevators 
and  hoists  is  periodically  inspected.  Plans 
for  new  installations  or  for  alteration  to 
existing  equipment  must  be  surveyed  and 
approved.  During  the  year  a  number 
of  worn-out  and  unsafe  elevators  were 
replaced.  No  serious  or  fatal  accident 
occurred  during  the  year  oni  hoists  or 
elevators.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  elevator 
operators  were  examined;  3,101  elevator  in¬ 
spections  and  reinspections  were  made;  and 
1,217  orders  were  issued. 

The  Electricians’  Licence  Act 

The  report  states  that  the  department 
has  under  consideration  the  question  of 
recognizing  the  1947  Canadian  Standards 
Association  Electrical  Code. 

The  number  of  applicants  for  journey¬ 
men  electricians’  licences  increased,  chiefly 
because  of  the  large  building  program  in 
progress  in  Manitoba.  Examination  results 
showed  that  candidates  with  apprentice¬ 
ship  training  obtained  a  higher  standard 
than  other  applicants  with  only  helper 
experience. 

The  Amusements  Act 

The  section  also  inspects  theatres, 
projection  booths  and  dance  halls  and 
examines  and  licenses  cinema  projectionists. 

industrial  and  Public  Safety  Section 

The  director  of  this  section  reports  that 
with  the  increased  development  of  industry 
in  Manitoba,  factory  inspection  is  develop¬ 
ing  into  a  consultant  service  to  manufac¬ 
turers  as  well  as  a  means  of  enforcing 
standards  of  safety  and  hygiene.  It  is 
seldom  necessary  to  prosecute  in  order  to 
ensure  compliance  with  the  Factories  Act. 
During  the  year,  2,326  inspections  were 
made,  and  1,644  safety  orders  and  19  health 
and  sanitation  orders  were  issued.  There 
was  only  one  prosecution,  which  resulted  in 
a  conviction  and  fine,  for  operating  a 
factory  so  as  to  endanger  the  safety  of 
the  employees. 

Investigation  was  made  into  359  acci¬ 
dents,  including  those  which  had  caused 
only  slight  injuries,  and  in  every  case  where 
adjustments  or  guarding  was  necessary, 
remedial  orders  were  issued.  During  the 
year,  3,004  slight  accidents,  56  serious 
injuries  and  23  fatalities  were  reported  to 
the  department.  Only  eight  of  the  fatalities 
occurred  in  industries  within  the  scope  of 
the  Factories  Act. 

This  section  was  also  active  in  studying 
and  revising  plans  for  new  factories.  The 


trend  towards  better  factory  accommoda¬ 
tion  continued  through  the  year,  with  less 
overcrowding  in  factory  buildings. 

The  safety  director  reports  the  increasing 
acceptance  of  the  principle  that  safety 
devices  for  machinery  should  be  built  into 
the  machine  by  the  manufacturer.  It  is 
felt  that  machinery  should  not  be  offered 
for  sale  with  guards  as  an  optional  choice. 

Much  time  and  effort  were  spent  on 
safety  organization  and  safety  education. 
Safety  committees  are  maintained  in  all 
large  plants  and  keep  in  contact  with  the 
department.  Staff  members  gave  numerous 
safety  tallcs,  showed  safety  films,  prepared 
and  distributed  safety  posters,  gave  even¬ 
ing  lectures  under  the  auspices  of  the 
University  of  Manitoba,  organized  first-aid 
classes  in  industry,  and  conducted  inspec¬ 
tors’  conferences.  All  these  activities  were 
carried  on  by  the  Director  of  Safety,  two 
full-time  factory  inspectors,  and  one  part- 
time  inspector.  The  report  states  that 
additional  inspectors  are  soon  to  be 
appointed. 

Until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  the 
Director  of  Safety  was  responsible  for 
traffic  safety  as  well  as  for  industrial,  home 
and  general  safety,  but  traffic  safety  was 
turned  over  to  another  department  on 
April  1,  1950. 

Wages  and  Hours  Section 

During  the  year  the  staff  of  this  section 
devoted  two-thirds  of  their  time  to  the 
investigation  of  complaints  and  wage  claims, 
which  resulted  in  wage  adjustments  more 
than  double  those  of  the  preceding  year. 
The  reason  for  this  was  the  establishment 
of  increased  minimum  wage  rates  by  regu¬ 
lations  issued  in  April,  1949. 

The  section  is  responsible  for  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Fair  Wage  Act,  of  which 
Part  I  applies  to  the  construction  industry. 
An  annual  schedule  of  rates  and  maximum 
hours  of  work  is  established  by  the  Fair 
Wage  Board  for  tradesmen  and  is  enforced 
by  the  inspection  staff  of  this  section.  In 
this  industry,  717  inspections  were  made. 

This  section  also  administers  the  Minimum 
Wage  Act,  under  which  3,029  inspections 
were  made  and  666  orders  issued.  Wages 
paid  in  settlement  of  claims  under  the  Act 
amounted  to  $14,453.67,  while  the  ooiTe- 
sponding  amount  for  the  previous  year  was 
only  $6,724.28. 

The  minimum  wage  regulations  require 
that  an  employer  must  apply  for  and  be 
given  a  training  permit  before  be  may  pay 
learners’  rates  to  an  inexperienced  employee 
who  is  being  taught  a  useful  trade.  These 
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applications  are  examined  by  this  section. 
Where  applications  are  approved,  permits 
are  granted  for  periods  not  exceeding  six- 
months;  tliese  provide  for  progressive  train¬ 
ing  rates  below  the  established  minimum. 
During  the  year,  274  training  permits  were 
issued  for  periods  varying  from  two  weeks 
to  six  months. 

The  report  states  that  little  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  securing  compliance  with  the 
One  Day’s  Rest  in  Seven  Act.  The  section 
carried  out  141  inspections  under  this  Act 
and  issued  15  orders  to  correct  violations. 

Inspections  were  made  of  manufacturing 
and  mercantile  undertakings  under  the 
Vacations  with  Pay  Act  to  see  that  one 
week’s  vacation  with  pay  was  being  granted 
all  employees,  and  of  construction  works 
in  the  Greater  Winnipeg  area  to  ensure 
that  transitory  employees  were  receiving 


the  appropriate  amount  of  vacation  stamps. 
Inspection  reports  were  referred  to  the 
Labour  Board. 

The  Wage  and  Salary  Survey,  initially 
undertaken  the  preceding  year  for  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  was  successfully 
repeated  during  the  year  under  review.  A 
questionnaire  was  filled  in  by  282  employers, 
and  the  questionnaire  returns  involved  an 
analysis  of  48,935  employees  in  18  occupa¬ 
tional  groups  divided  into  187  job  classifi¬ 
cations. 

During  the  year  court  proceedings  were 
taken  against  four  employers  under  the 
Minimum  Wage  Act  and  three  employers 
in  the  construction  industry  under  the  Fair- 
Wage  Act.  In  all  cases  the  employers  were 
found  guilty  of  paying  a  wage  lower  than 
the  establislred  minimum  and  were  fined 
and  ordered  to  pay  the  wage  claims. 


International  Refugee  Organization 
Thanks  Canada 


The  International  Refugee  Organization 
through  its  Director-General,  Mr.  J.  Donald 
Kingsley,  has  expressed  its  “sincere  appre¬ 
ciation”  to  the  Hon.  Lester  B.  Pearson, 
Minister  for  External  Affairs,  “of  the 
unstinted  contribution  made  by  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Government  towards  the  solution  of 
the  global  problem  of  finding  homes  for 
Displaced  Persons  and  Refugees  which  was 
the  task  set  this  organization.” 

Continuing  the  Director-General  said  in 
part; — 

“The  establishment  by  Canada  of  Imnii- 
gration  Missions  in  the  occupied  territories, 
where  these  unfortunate  people  were  mostly 
concentrated,  immediately  following  IRO’s 
inception  in  July  1947,  was  a  most  practical 
demonstration  of  tackling  this  problem  with 
IRO,  and  has  lead  to  an  uninterrupted 
stream  of  migrants  moving  to  Canada  since 
that  time.  The  measure  of  success  of  our 
combined  efforts  can  best  be  judged  by  the 
more  than  125,000  who  have  been  admitted, 
and  the  thousands  of  success  stories  that 
have  come  back  to  us  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
their  successful  integration. 

“My  ow-n  visits  to  Ottawa  have  indeed 
been  a  pleasure  as  my  various  problems 
were  always  met  with  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing  by  your  Ministers  and  govern¬ 
mental  officials.  My  Chief  of  Mission  and 
the  various  staff  members  who  have  visjted 
Canada  during  the  course  of  the  operations 
have  continually  reported  the  wholehearted 
co-operation  afforded  them,  particularly  by 
Colonel  Laval  Fortier, _  Deputy  Mini.ster, 
Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration, 
and  Dr.  A.  MacNamara,  Deputy  Minister 
of  the  Department  of  Labour.  I  am  fully 
cognizant  and  deeply  grateful  that  on  occa¬ 
sion  decisions  were  taken  that,  while  most 


favourable  to  IRO’s  operations  especially  in 
its  closing  stages,  were  known  beforehand 
to  create  large-scale  difficulties  _  for  these 
departments  in  their  implementation.” 

Space  limitations  precluded  the  Director- 
General  from  naming  all  the  governmental 
officials  “who  have  added  their  full  weight 
to  making  the  various  Canadian  resettle¬ 
ment  schemes  successful”,  but  he  con¬ 
cludes  with  particular  mention  of  Mr. 
0.  Cormier,  who  establisihed  the  Immigra¬ 
tion  Mission  in  Germany;  and  Mr.  R. 
Lamarre,  Senior  Labour  Representative  at 
Karlsruhe,  Germany. 

In  replying  to  the  Director-General,  the 
Hon.  Milton  F.  Gregg,  Minister  of  Labour, 
to  whom  the  communication  was  referred, 
expressed  the  pleasure  of  the  Dep.artment 
of  Labour  in  co-operating  with  the  IRO 
in  finding  new  homes  for  many  unfor¬ 
tunate  refugees,  “who  have  sought  a  new 
life  with  us,  are  happy  and  contented  and 
looking  forward  to  becoming  good  Cana¬ 
dian  citizens”.  The  Minister  added:  “I 
know  that  Mr.  MacNamara  has  shown  a 
deep  personal  interest  in  the  refugee 
problem  and  he  keeps  everybody  concerned 
in  the  Department  on  their  toes  to  see 
that  every  step  taken  to  assist  you  was 
undertaken  with  despatch.” 

Dr.  A.  MacNamara,  Deputy  Minister, 
also  expressed  the  Department’s  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  establishing  the  large  number  of 
unfortunate  people  rendered  homeless  by 
the  ravages  of  war. 
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Fourth  Session  of  the  ILO’s 

Inland  Transport  Committee 

Secretary-General  hopes  transport  can  be  made  more  productive,  thus 
contributing  to  building  of  a  world  based  on  social  justice.  Labour 
problems  affecting  co-ordination  of  transport  one  subject  on  agenda 


“I  hope  that  practical  steps  will  be  taken 
towards  the  removal  of  sucli'  social  in¬ 
justices  as  might  exist  and  to  make 
transport  more  efficient  and  productive, 
thus  contributing  to  the  building  of  a 
world  based  on  social  justice,”  said  Luis 
Alvarado,  Assistant  Director-General  of  the 
ILO,  at  the  first  plenary  sitting  of  the 
fourth  session  of  the  Inland  Transport 
Industrial  Committee  of  the  International 
Labour  Organization. 

Mr.  Alvarado  was  secretary-general  of 
the  committee.  The  session  was  held  at 
Nervi,  near  Genoa,  Italy,  from  December  4 
to  15,  1951.  Attendance  was  the  highest 
ever  recorded.  Delegates  and  ad\-isers 
numbered  198,  and  29  of  the  31  member 
states  making  up  the  committee  were 
represented. 

One  subject  on  the  agenda  was  labour 
problems  affecting  the  co-ordination  of 
transport.  Particular  attention  was  devoted 
to  the  conditions  of  work  of  road  transport 
workers  in  general  and  of  personnel  engaged 
in  civil  aviation. 

A  sub-committee  report  proposing  the 
creation  of  a  special  section  of  the  ILO  to 
study  civil  aviation  problems  w'as  adopted. 
A  Polish  resolution  on  peace  rvas  over¬ 
whelmingly  voted  not  receivable,  as  it  did 
not  come  within  the  terms  of  reference  of 
the  committee. 

The  scope  of  the  committee,  largest  of 
the  ILO  industrial  committees,  extends  to 
the  A'arious  branches  of  the  transport 
industry:  railways,  road  transport,  air 
transport,  inland  navigation,  docks  and 
piers. 

The  agenda  for  the  session,  prepared  by 
the  ILO  Governing  Body,  contained  the 
following  items: — 

The  general  report,  which  dealt  particu¬ 
larly  with  (a)  action  taken  by  the  various 
countries  in  the  light  of  conclusions  of 


previous  sessions;  (b)  steps  taken  by  the 
ILO  to  follow  up  the  studies  and  enquiries 
proposed  by  the  committee;  and  (c)  recent 
events  and  developments  in  the  inland 
transport  industry. 

Labour  problems  affecting  co-ordination 
of  transport. 

A  Governing  Body  reciuest  for  the 
session  to  deal  with  (a)  the  desirability 
of  revising  the  1939  convention  on  Hours 
of  Work  and  Rest  Periods  in  Road 
Transport;  (6)  clauses  on  conditions  of 
employment  for  drivers  of  motor  vehicles 
suitable  for  inclusion  in  a  standard  set  of 
rules  for  operators  engaged  in  the  inter¬ 
national  transport  of  passengers  and  goods 
in  Europe;  and  (c)  a  program  of  work  on 
conditions  of  work  in  civil  aviation. 

Of  the  31  member  states  making  up  the 
committee,  the  following  29  were  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  session:  Argentine,  Australia, 
Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  Denmark, 
Egypt,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
Finland,  France,  Greece,  India,  Italy, 
Luxembourg,  Mexico,  Norway,  Pakistan, 
Netherlands,  Peru,  Poland,  Portugal, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  Union  of 
South  Africa,  United  Kingdom,  United 
States  and  Yugoslavia.  Since  the  third 
session  in  Brussels  during  May,  1949, 
Argentine,  Egypt,  Pakistan  and  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  had  become  mem¬ 
bers  and  Jugoslavia,  although  previously  a 
member,  was  represented  for  the  first  time. 

Delegates  and  advisers  in  attendance 
numbered  198.  In  addition,  observers 
attended  from  the  United  Nations,  Inter¬ 
national  Civil  Aviation  Organization,  World 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  International 
Co-operative  Alliance,  International  Trans¬ 
port  Y  orkers’  Federation,  International 
Federation  of  Christian  Factory  and 
Transport  Y  orkers.  International  Road 
Transport  Union  and  the  International 
Federation  of  Air  Line  Pilots  Associations. 
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Canadian  Delegation 

The  Canadian  delegation  was  as 
follows: — 

Govcrrnnent  Delegates:  G.  R.  Currie, 
Industrial  Relations  Branch,  Department 
of  Labour,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  and  W.  F. 
Anderson,  Administrative  Services  Branch, 
Department  of  Labour,  Ottawa. 

Employers’  Delegates:  R.  C.  Johnston, 
Assistant  Vice-President,  Canadian  National 
Railways,  Montreal,  and  A.  W.  Gross, 
President,  Automotive  Transport  Associa¬ 
tion  of  British  Columbia,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Workers’  Delegates:  Thomas  McGregor, 
General  Chairman,  Canadian  Brotherhood 
of  Railway  Employees,  Winnipeg,  Man., 
and  D.  S.  Lyons,  Division  4,  Railway 
Employees  Deportment,  AFL,  Calgary,  Alta. 

Plenary  Sitting 

At  the  first  plenary  sitting,  the  secretarj’- 
general  pointed  out  that  the  committee 
would  devote  particular  attention  to  the 
conditions  of  work  of  road  transport 
workers  in  general,  particularly  those  oper¬ 
ating  interurban  services,  of  the  drivers  of 
vehicles  engaged  in  international  traffic  in 
Europe  and  of  the  personnel  engaged  in 
civil  aviation.  He  stated  that  the  same 
problems  might  present  themselves  in  ciuite 
different  aspects  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  and  that  the  long  experience  of  some 
countries  should  be  made  readily  available 
to  others  through  the  committee  and  the 
International  Labour  Organization  as  a 
whole. 

Sub-committees 

The  Inland  Transport  Committee  set  up 
a  steering  committee,  three  sub-committees 
and  a  working  party.  The  sub-committees 
were :  sub-committee  on  labour  problems 
arising  out  of  co-ordination  of  tran.sport, 
sub-committee  on  road  transport  (to  be 
responsible  also  for  examining  the  clauses 
on  conditions  of  employment  to  be  inserted 
in  the  standard  set  of  rules  for  European 
road  transport),  and  sub-committee  to 
examine  the  replies  of  governments  regard¬ 
ing  the  action  taken  to  give  effect  to  the 
conclusions  adopted  at  previous  sessions  of 
the  committee.  The  working  party  was 
on  conditions  of  employment  in  civil 
aviation. 

Labour  Problems  Arising  out  of 
Co-ordinatiou  of  Transport 

The  proposed  resolution  of  this  sub¬ 
committee  noted  that  governments,  in  an 
attempt  to  ensure  the  best  use  of  national 


resources,  are  pronioting  policies  to.  achieve 
effective  co-ordination  of  transport  and  that 
the  LTnited  Nations  is  considering,  through 
its  regional  commissions,  the  measures 
needed  to  promote  such  co-ordination.  The 
report  also  noted  that  labour  costs  con¬ 
stitute  an  important  element  in  transport 
costs,  that  competition  between  transport 
undertakings  should  not  be  permitted  to 
seek  to  take  advantage  of  a  lowering  of 
conditions  of  labour  and  thus  undermine 
attempts  to  est.ablish  a  fair  basis  for  co¬ 
ordination  of  transport  and  that  it  is 
desirable  to  apply  in  the  transport  field 
the  principle  of  “equal  pay  for  equal  work”. 

The  resolution  laid  down  general  prin¬ 
ciples  relating  to  conditions  of  employment, 
transport  on  own  account,  social  conse- 
fpiences  of  co-ordination,  co-operation  of 
employers’  and  workers’  organizations, 
supervision  of  regulations  and  standards, 
and,  finally,  sanctions. 

The  resolution  proposed  that  the  director- 
general  be  authorized  by  the  Governing 
Body  of  the  ILO  to  communicate  the  report 
and  conclusions  of  the  sub-committee  to 
the  United  Nations,  and  that  be  be  in¬ 
structed  to  continue  to  follow  the  discus¬ 
sions  in  the  United  Nations  and  in  other 
international  organizations  relating  to  the 
subject  with  a  view',  whenever  necessary, 
to  bringing  the  social  aspects  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  to  the  attention  of  those  concerned. 

The  Chairman  of  the  sub-committee, 
Mr.  K.  Vonk  of  The  Netheirlands  Govern¬ 
ment,  stated  the  main  points  of  the 
re.solution  were  (a)  that  labour  condi¬ 
tions  constituted  an  important  element  in 
the  co-ordination  of  transport,  and  (6) 
that  there  was  need  for  constant  co¬ 
operation  between  employers,  workers  and 
government  in  working  out  transport 
co-oi'dination. 

The  aim  of  the  resolution  was  threefold, 
he  said.  Firstly,  equivalence  in  labour 
conditions  should  be  attained;  this  did  not 
mean  uniformity  but  that  suitable  condi¬ 
tions  should  be  worked  out  in  each  branch 
of  transport.  Secondly,  equivalence  should 
be  attained  progressively.  Thirdly,  when 
mea.sures  of  co-ordination  led  to  adverse 
effects  on  the  workers,  .suitable  remedies 
should  be  w’oi'ked  out  between  employers, 
workers  and  government  to  help  the 
workers  concerned. 

The  report  of  the  sub-commiltee  was 
approved  by  101  votes  to  nil,  with  4 
abstentions. 

The  resolution  was  approved  by  97  A'otes 
to  4,  with  3  abstentions. 
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Road  Transport 

This  sub-committee  also  dealt  with  the 
desimbihty  of  revising  the  Hours  of  Work 
and  Rest  Periods  (Road  Transport)  Con¬ 
vention,  1939,  which  had  not  been  ratified 
by  a  single  country.  The  general  discus¬ 
sion  revealed  the  opinion  that  ratification 
had  not  been  attained  because  the  scope 
of  the  convention  had  been  too  wide  and 
some  provisions  had  been  too  detailed  or 
too  rigid.  The  sub-committee  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  Governing  Body  should 
open,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  procedure  for 
revision  of  the  convention. 

The  sub-committee  brought  forward  pro¬ 
posed  conditions  of  employment  to  be 
included  in  the  standard  set  of  rules  for 
European  road  itransport.  The  proposed 
conditions  related  to^  drivers’  qualifications, 
hours  of  work  and  rest  periods,  wages, 
safety,  social  security,  miscellaneous  provi¬ 
sions  and  supervision  of  the  application 
of  the  suggested  provisions.  The  sub¬ 
committee  recommended  that  the  proposed 
conditions  of  employment  should  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  United  Nations. 

The  report  of  the  sub^committee  was 
adopted  by  89  votes  to  3,  with  12  absten- 
tions.  The  proposed  clauses  on  conditions 
of  employment  of  motor  vehicle  drivers  to 
be  included  in  the  standard  set  of  rules 
for  European  road  transport  was  adopted 
by  53  votes  to  25,  with  27  abstentions. 

Replies  of  Governments 

The  sub-committee  recommended  that 
the  (governing  Body  should  draw  the 
attention  of  governments  to  the  need 
for:  (a)  informing  the  office  of  the 
measures  taken  to  implement  resolutions 
adopted  at  previous  sessions  in  time  to 
enable  the  Office  to  communicate  this 
information  to  the  Committee  at  its  next 
session;  (b)  replying  as  quickly  as  possible 
to  requests  for  information  so  that  the 
Office  may  issue  documents  for  the  com¬ 
mittee  within  the  prescribed  time  limits; 

(c)  arranging  for  the  information  to'  be 
prepared  in  consultation  with  employers’ 
and  workers’  organizations  concerned;  and 

(d)  transmitting  copies  of  this  information 
to  the  employers’  and  workers’  organiza¬ 
tions  concerned  when  it  is  forwarded  to 
the  International  Labour  Office. 

The  report  of  the  sub-committee  was 
adopted  by  104  votes  to  nil,  with  4 
abstentions. 

Conditions  of  Employment  in  Civil 
Aviation 

The  report  and  memorandum  of  the 
working  party  contained  the  following 


proposals:  (a)  the  field  of  activity  of  the 
ILO  should  be  confined  to  ithe  social  aspects 
of  employment  problems  in  civil  aviation 
while  technical  aspects  were  the  province 
of  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organ¬ 
ization;  (b)  the  Governing  Body  should 
be  asked  to  undertake  a  study,  embracing 
all  categories  of  personnel  employed  in  civil 
aviation,  on  holidays  with  pay,  social 
security  measures  and  hours  of  work;  (c)  a 
special  session  of  the  Inland  Transport 
Committee  should  be  convened  to  discuss 
Civil  Aviation  matters;  and  (d)  a  special 
section  should  be  created  in  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Labour  Office  to  study  civil  avia¬ 
tion  problems. 

The  report  was  adopted  by  76  votes  to  3, 
with  12  abstentions.  The  memorandum  to 
the  Governing  Body  was  adopted  by  76 
votes  to  3,  with  9  abstentions. 

Resolutions 

A  number  of  resolutions  were  presented 
by  the  steering  committee  and  approved. 
These  dealt  with  the  agenda  for  the  fifth 
session  of  the  committee.  Working  Con¬ 
ditions  on  Inland  Craft  in  Asia  and  the 
Far  East,  Transport  and  Handling  of 
Dangerous  Goods,  Technical  Assistance  in 
Inland  Transport,  Conditions  of  Work  in 
Inland  Transport  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
Limitation  of  Loads  carried  by  One  Man, 
Working  Conditions  in  North  Sea  and 
Ohannel  Ports,  and  Training  of  Dock 
Workers.  Also  approved  was  a  resolution 
which  invited  the  Governing  Body  to 
request  the  International  Labour  Office  to 
study  the  problem  of  protection  of  dockers 
against  dust  resulting  from  the  handling 
of  grain. 

The  Polish  delegation  submitted  a  reso¬ 
lution  concerning  “Peace”  but  the  steering 
committee  recommended  that  it  be  not 
received  as  it  related  to  matters  not  within 
the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Inland  Trans¬ 
port  Committee.  The  committee  decided 
by  96  votes  to  10  that  the  resolution  was 
not  receivable. 

Canadian  Participation 

G.  R.  Currie  and  W^.  F.  Anderson, 
Government  Delegates,  served  respectively 
on  the  sub-committees  on  road  transport, 
and  labour  problems  arising  out  of  co¬ 
ordination  of  transport. 

R.  C.  Johnston  and  A.  W.  Gross, 
Employers’  Representatives,  took  their 
respective  places  on  the  sub-committees  on 
labour  problems  arising  out  of  co-ordina¬ 
tion  of  transport,  and  on  road  transport. 
Mr.  Gross  acted  as  vice-chairman  of  the 
latter  sub-committee. 
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Thomas  McGregor  and  D.  S.  Lyons, 
Workers’  Delegates,  served  as  member  and 
substitute  member  of  the  sub-committee  on 
labour  problems  arising  out  of  co-ordina¬ 
tion  of  transport.  In  addition,  Mr.  Lyons 
was  vice-chairman  of  the  worldng  party  on 
civil  aviation. 

Future  Agenda 

The  committee  decided  to  invite  the 
Governing  Body  to  include  in  the  agenda 
of  a  future  session  of  the  committee  the 
following  items:  (a)  The  conditions  of 
employment  in  road  transport  other  than 


local  public  transport  services;  (b)  The 
hours  of  work  and  rest  periods  of  the 
travelling  staff  in  long  distance  transport; 
and  (c)  The  conditions  of  employment  in 
local  public  transport  services. 

The  chairman  for  the  fourth  session  was 
Mario  Cingolani,  Italian  Government 
Member  of  the  Governing  Body.  Vice- 
chairmen  were  Frank  Gilbert,  Employers’ 
Delegate  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
S.  Guruswami,  B  orkers’  Delegate  from 
India.  The  Secretary-General  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  Luis  Alvarado,  Assistant 
Director-General  of  the  ILO;  John  Price 
of  the  ILO  acted  as  Assistant  Secretary- 
General. 


New  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 

Now  in  Effect  in  Switzerland 

Power  to  establish  unemployment  insurance  funds  given  to  the  cantons. 
Workers  may  choose  fund  with  which  they  wish  to  be  insured.  Private 
funds  which  meet  with  Act’s  provisions  may  receive  federal  subsidies 


A  new  Act  regulating  federal  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  in  Switzerland  increases 
minimum  benefits,  prolongs  the  benefit 
period,  and  provides  for  a  decrease  in 
federal  subsidies.  The  Act  took  effect 
January  1. 

Before  passage  of  the  new  Act,  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  was  provisionally 
regulated  by  a  Federal  Council  Decree. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  new  legis¬ 
lation,  authority  to  estabhsh  public  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  funds  and  to  make 
insurance  compulsory  is  vested  in  the 
cantons.  Workers  liable  to  insurance  are 
free  to  choose  the  fund  with  which  they 
wish  to  be  insured.  Private  funds,  which 
are  co-operative  societies  or  associations, 
may  be  approved  as  funds  to  be  granted 
federal  subsidies.  In  order  to  be  approved, 
both  public  and  private  funds  must  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Act;  they  must 
have  at  least  500  insured  members  and  a 
registered  capital  proportionate  to  the 
number  of  insured  persons. 

To  be  admitted  to  insurance,  workers 
must  be  domiciled  in  Switzerland;  be 
engaged  regularly  in  gainful  employment 
which  can  be  adequately  checked;  and  be 
aged  over  15,  unless  the  canton  raises  the 
limit  to  18  years,  but  under  60  years  of 
age  (unless  the  applicant  was  already 


insured  before  reaching  the  age  of  60). 
Insurance  may  not  be  made  compulsory 
for  federal  civil  servants  or  for  permanent 
employees  of  federal  undertakings  or 
administrations. 

Private  funds  have  the  right  to  reserve 
membership  to  certain  classes  of  persons  or 
to  persons  engaged  in  specified  occupations. 

Contributions  are  graded  according  to 
the  earnings  of  the  insured,  which  are 
determined  annually. 

Employers  who  are  members  of  a  joint 
fund  must  pay  a  contribution  equal  to  at 
least  one-third  of  the  total  aggregate 
amount  of  contributions  paid  by  those  of 
their  workers  who  are  members  of  the  fund. 
Otherwise,  employers  do  not  contribute. 

The  federal  government  pays  annual 
subsidies  proportionate  to  expenditure. 
These  are  matched  by  the  cantons,  and 
where  districts  or  municipalities  take  part 
in  the  administration  of  unemployment 
insurance,  they  also  must  contribute. 

In  order  to  be  entitled  to  benefit,  an 
insured  person  must  be  capable  of  and 
available  for  employment,  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  his  physical  and  mental  capa¬ 
cities  and  his  personal  situation.  He  must 
suffer  loss  of  earnings  as  a  result  of 
unemployment  which  has  lasted  at  least 
for  one  whole  working  day  within  a  pay 
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period  of  14  days.  Benefit  is  suspended 
if  the  beneficiary  is  out  of  work  through 
his  own  fault  or  is  in  arrears  with  his 
contribution. 

Where  unemployment  is  caused  by  a 
collective  labour  dispute  which  has 
occurred  in  an  undertaking  other  than  that 
in  which  the  claimant  works,  he  is  entitled 
to  unemployment  benefit  unless  'the  pay¬ 
ment  of  such  benefit  obviously  favours  a 
continuation  of  the  dispute. 

Benefit  is  not  paid  for  the  first  full  day 
of  unemplo3fment  in  any  calendar  year.  It 
is  limited  to  90  full  days  in  a  calendar 
year,  and  to  315  days  in  four  consecutive 
.years.  After  reaching  the  age  of  65 — 
the  pensionable  age — insured  persons  are 
entitled  to  a  maximum  of  3G0  days  of 
benefit. 


In  case  of  prolonged  and  widespread 
unemployment,  the  Federal  Council  maj^ 
extend  by  decree  the  annual  benefit  period 
from  90  to  120  days,  and  to  150  days  in 
the  case  of  a  serious  aggravation  of  the 
situation.  Where  the  duration  of  the 
benefit  period  is  thus  extended,  the 
maximum  number  of  days’  benefit  for 
every  period  of  four  years  is  increased 
accordingly. 

Special  regulations  may  be  issued  gov¬ 
erning  workers  in  the  building  and  hotel 
industries,  and  other  branches  of  economic 
activity  where  work  is  liable  to  be  inter¬ 
rupted  as  a  result  of  atmospheric  condi¬ 
tions  or  for  other  reasons  inherent  in  the 
occupation;  and  frontier  workers,  home 
workers,  and  workers  remunerated  wholly 
or  partly'  by  means  of  gratuities  or 
commissions. 


Training  and  Employment  of  the  Blind  in  Britain 

Today  blind  persons  work  at  jobs  traditionally  available  only  to  the 
sighted.  Nearly  12,000  sightless  now  employed  or  undergoing  training 


Today  in  British  factories,  blind  persons 
are  working  at  jobs  which,  traditionally, 
have  been  available  only  to  sighted 
workers. 

Although  efforts  on  their  behalf  had  been 
made  for  many  years  before,  it  was  not 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  World 
War  that  any  progress  was  achieved  in 
placing  blind  persons  in  ordinary  indus¬ 
trial  occupations.  Careful  research  and 
training  by  interested  agencies  and  organ¬ 
izations  have  made  this  encouraging 
progress  possible.  Among  these  organiza¬ 
tions  are  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  the  national  and  local  governments 
and  voluntary  agencies. 

In  1944,  under  the  Disabled  Persons 
(Employment)  Act,  the  British  Minister 
of  Labour  and  National  Service  set  up  a 
Working  Party  to  stud.y  way^s  and  means 
of  developing  the  employment  facilities 
available  to  the  blind.  The  party’s  report, 
issued  early  in  1951,  is  discussed  in  the 
August-September  issue  of  International 
Labour  Review,  an  ILO  publication. 

^  For  nearly  two  centuries,  welfare  activi¬ 
ties  for  the  blind  were  carried  on  by 
voluntary  agencies.  Since  the  Blind 
Persons  Act  of  1920,  which  made  their 
welfare  a  duty  of  local  government,  the 
National  Government  has  assumed  an 


increasing  share  of  the  responsibility, 
either  directly  through  its  own  activities 
or  by  supporting  voluntary'  organizations, 
financialh'  and  otherwise. 

The  Working  Party’s  report  disclosed 
that  there  are  at  present  about  87,000 
registered  blind  persons  in  Great  Britain. 
About  36,400  are  within  the  normal 
working-age  range  of  16  to  65,  and  of 
these  nearly'  11,500  are  employed  or 
undergoing  training. 

Education  of  Blind  Children 

For  blind  children  up  to  the  age  of  16, 
full-time  education  is  compulsory.  While 
they  are  educated  by  special  methods  in 
separate  schools,  they  receive  primary  and 
secondary  education  similar  to  that  of 
sighted  children.  In  the  majority  of 
cases,  these  children  continue  their  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  special  residential  institutions 
where  more  technical  instruction  is  given 
in  addition  to  the  general  subjects. 

Stressing  the  fallacy'  of  assuming  that 
blind  adolescents  all  prefer  sheltered  work¬ 
shop  or  home  schemes,  the  Working 
Party  suggested  that  more  attention  be 
given  to  the  possibilities  of  normal  indus¬ 
trial  emplo.yment  for  these  young  people. 
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Ex-Service  Personnel 

Two  national  A'oluntary  organizations — ■ 
S’t.  Dunstan's  and  the  Scottish  National 
Institution  for  the  War  Blinded — handle  the 
welfare  and  resettlement  of  men  and  women 
blinded  on  service  in  the  two  world  wars. 
Complete  responsibility  for  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  training,  placing  and  after-care  of  all 
the  veterans  in  Great  Britain  and  of  some 
from  the  dominions  and  colonies  is 
shouklercd  by  these  two  organizations. 

Vocational  Training 

Facilities  for  vocational  training,  states 
the  report,  may  be  provided  directly  by 
the  minister  or  through  him  by  other 
government  departments;  or  they  may  be 
pror'ided  by  private  agencies  under  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  minister,  who  mas-  defray 
or  contribute  towards  the  cost. 

Among  the  training  facilities  available 
are  those  which  prepare  the  imlividual  for 
a  particular  profession.  In  each  case  a 
grant  is  made  to  cover  tuition  and  exam¬ 
ination  fees  and,  where  the  training  is 
full-time,  the  cost  of  maintenance. 

Moreover,  blind  persons  seeking  jobs  in 
workshops  may  receive  training  at  36  of 
such  shops  in  England  and  Wales  and  at 
all  five  of  the  workshops  in  Scotland.  As 
mentioned  earlier,  there  are  also  openings 
for  training  and  ultimate  employment  in 
open  industry. 

Other  occupations  in  which  facilities  for 
training  are  provided  are  music,  piano¬ 
tuning,  home  teaching  (in  rehabilitation), 
shorthand,  typing,  telephony  and  plucsio- 
therapy.  In  addition,  instructors  paid  by 
the  Minister  of  Labour  and  National 
Service  train  blind  people  in  employers’ 
establishments,  a  scheme  which  has  proved 
most  successful.  Lastly,  in  April  1949,  the 
Ministry  of  Labour  and  National  Service 
set  up  a  special  residential  course  for  the 
blind  at  the  Government  Training  Centre 
at  Letchworth. 


During  the  eight-week  course,  training  is 
offered  in  certain  processes  in  the  light 
engineering  industry — centre  lathe  operat¬ 
ing,  precision  instrument  inspection  and 
repetition  a,ssembly  work.  Responsibility 
for  jilacing  workers  in  jobs  at  the  end  of 
the  course  is  given  to  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind. 

Extent  of  Employment  Among  Blind 

Given  proper  opportunities  for  selective 
training,  states  the  report,  blind  persons 
can  enter  into  a  wide  range  of  occupations. 
Proof  of  this  has  been  the  general  success 
and  high  technical  standards  of  many  blind 
persons  actually  employed  in  a  variety  of 
jobs.  To  illustrate,  the  report  discloses 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  survej',  there  were 

79  blind  shorthand-typists  in  government 
departments,  26  with  local  authorities,  and 

80  with  private  employers.  There  were  125 
blind  telephonists  in  government  depart¬ 
ments,  six  with  local  authorities,  and  “a 
considerable  number”  in  private  emploj-- 
ment.  Between  600  and  700  blind  piano- 
tuners  were  practising  privately  or  with 
firms.  There  were  34  blind  persons  practis¬ 
ing  as  solicitors  and  seven  as  lawyers;  and 
61  blind  persons  were  ministers  of  religion. 

Recommendations 

In  its  recommendations  on  extension  of 
job  opportunities,  the  Working  Party  main¬ 
tained  that  not  all  possibilities  had  been 
explored  in  .such  lines  as  the  engineering 
industry,  factories  and  rural  and  office 
occupations. 

Those  responsible  for  the  training  of 
sightless  people,  added  the  report,  should 
continue  to  be  vigilant  both  in  regard  to 
the  up-to-date  needs  of  the  trades  or 
jirofessions,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
high  standards  of  training  which  have 
enabled  blind  persons  to  prove  themselves 
successful  in  the  working  world. 


Registered  Ratifications  of  ILO  Conventions  Now  Total  1,244 


The  total  number  of  registered  ratifica¬ 
tions  of  conventions  of  the  International 
Labour  Organization  has  reached  1,244  with 
the  registration  of  five  ratifications  by 
Finland.  Belgium  recently  depo.sitcd  four 
ratifications. 

The  conventions  ratified  by  Finland  deal 
with  paid  vacations  for  seafarers,  the 
accommodation  of  crew-s  on  board  ship. 


labour  clauses  in  public  contracts,  fee¬ 
charging  employment  agencies  and  the  right 
to  organize  and  bargain  collectively. 

The  Belgian  ratifications  were  of  the 
conventions  concerning  food  and  catering 
on  board  ship,  the  certification  of  ships’ 
cooks,  the  medical  examination  of  sea¬ 
farers  and  the  certification  of  able  seamen. 

Finland  has  now  ratified  37  of  the  100 
ILO  conventions;  Belgium,  44. 
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and  Conciliation 


Certification  and  other  Proceedings  before 

the  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board 


The  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board 
met  for  two  days  during  December.  The 
board  issued  two  certificates  designating 
bargaining  agents,  rejected  one  apphcation 
for  certification,  and  ordered  one  repre¬ 
sentation  vote.  During  the  month,  the 
board  received  two  applications  for 
certification. 

Applications  for  Certification  Granted 

1.  The  Canadian  Airline  Dispatchers 
Association,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of 


dispatch  personnel  employed  at  Gander, 
Nfld.,  by  Pan  American  World  Airways, 
Inc.  (L.G.,  Jan.,  1952,  p.  40). 

2.  The  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Rail¬ 
way  Employees  and  Other  Transport 
Workers,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  employees 


This  section  covers  proceedings  under 
the  Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes 
Investigation  Act,  involving  the  admin¬ 
istrative  services  of  the  Minister  of 
Labour,  the  Canada  Labour  Relations 
Board  and  the  Industrial  Relations 
Branch  of  the  Department. 


Scope  and  Administration  of  the  Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act 


Conciliation  services  under  the  Industrial 
Relations  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act  are 
provided  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  through 
the  Industrial  Relations  Branch.  The  branch 
also  acts  as  the  administrative  arm  of  the 
Canada  Labour  Relations  Board  in  matters 
under  the  Act  involving  the  board. 

The  Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes 
Investigation  Act  came  into  force  on 
September  1,  1948.  It  revoked  the  Wartime 
Labour  Relations  Regulations,  P.C.  1003, 
which  became  effective  in  March,  1944,  and 
repealed  the  Industrial  Disputes  Investiga¬ 
tion  Act,  which  had  been  in  force  from  1907 
until  superseded  by  the  Wartime  Regulations 
in  1944.  Decisions,  orders  and  certifications 
given  under  the  W’artime  Regulations  by  the 
Minister  of  Labour  and  the  Wartime  Labour 
Relations  Board  are  continued  in  force  and 
effect  by  the  Act. 

The  Act  applies  to  industries  within 
federal  jurisdiction,  i.e.,  navigation,  ship¬ 
ping,  interprovincial  railways,  canals,  tele¬ 
graphs,  interprovincial  and  international 
steamship  lines  and  ferries,  aerodromes  and 
air  transportation,  radio  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions  and  works  declared  by  Parliament  to 
be  for  the  general  advantage  of  Canada  or 
two  or  more  of  its  provinces.  Additionally, 
the  Act  provides  that  provincial  authorities, 
if  they  so  desire,  may  enact  similar  legis¬ 
lation  for  application  to  industries  within 
provincial  jurisdiction  and  make  mutually 
satisfactory  arrangements  with  the  federal 
Government  for  the  administration  of  such 
legislation. 

The  Minister  of  Labour  is  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  Act  and  is  directly 
responsible  for  the  appointment  of  con¬ 
ciliation  officers,  conciliation  boards,  and 
Industrial  Inquiry  Commissions  concerning 
complaints  that  the  Act  has  been  violated 
or  that  a  party  has  failed  to  bargain  collec¬ 
tively,  and  for  applications  for  consent  to 
prosecute. 


The  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board  is 
established  under  the  Act  as  successor  to 
the  Wartime  Labour  Relations  Board  to 
administer  provisions  concerning  the  certifi- 
cation_  of  bargaining  agents,  the  writing  of 
provisions — for  incorporation  into  collective 
agreements — fixing  a  procedure  for  the  final 
settlement  of  disputes  concerning  the  mean¬ 
ing  or  violation  of  such  agreements  and  the 
investigation  of  complaints  referred  to  it 
by  the  minister  that  a  party  has  failed  to 
bargain  colleeti’i'ely  and  to  make  every 
reasonable  effort  to  conclude  a  collective 
agreement. 

Copies  of  the  Industrial  Relations  and 
Disputes  Investigation  Act,  the  Regulations 
made  under  the  Act,  and  the  Rules  of 
Procedure  of  the  Canada  Labour  Relations 
Board  are  available  upon  request  to  the 
Department  of  Labour,  Ottawa. 

Proceedings  under  the  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act  are 
reported  below  under  two  headings: 
(1)  Certification  and  other  Proceedings 
before  the  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board, 
and  (2)  Conciliation  and  other  Proceedings 
before  the  Minister  of  Labour. 

Industrial  Relations  Officers  of  the 
Department  of  Labour  are  stationed  at 
Vancouver,  Winnipeg,  Toronto,  Ottawa, 
Montreal,  Fredericton,  Halifax  and  St. 
John's,  Newfoundland.  The  territory  of  two 
officers  resident  in  Vancouver  comprises 
British  Columbia,  Alberta  and  the  Yukon 
and_  Northwest  Territories;  two  officers 
stationed  in  Winnipeg  cover  the  provinces 
of  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba  and  North¬ 
western  Ontario;  three  officers  resident  in 
Toronto  confine  their  activities  to  Ontario; 
three  officers  in  Montreal  are  assigned  to 
the  province  of  Quebec,  and  a  total  of  three 
officers  resident  in  Fredericton,  Halifax  and 
St.  John’s  represent  the  Department  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces  and  Newfoundland.  The 
headquarters  of  the  Industrial  Relations 
Branch  and  the  Director  of  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  and  staff  are  situated  in  Ottawa. 
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of  North  American  Trucking  and  Dis¬ 
tributing  Co.,  Limited,  Dawson  Creek, 
B.C.  (L.G.,  Nov.,  1951,  p.  1526). 

Application  for  Certification  Rejected 

The  International  Union,  United  Auto¬ 
mobile,  Aircraft  and  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ment  AVorkers  of  America  (UAW-CIO), 
applicant,  and  Aero  Caterers,  Limited, 
Montreal  Airport,  Dorval,  P.Q.,  respom 
dent  (L.G.,  Dec.,  1951,  p.  1661).  The 
application  was  rejected  for  the  reason 
that  the  employees  affected  were  not 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  board. 

Representation  Vote  Ordered 

United  Grain  Elevator  AVorkers’  Local 
Union  No.  333,  International  Union  of 
United  Brewery,  Flour,  Cereal,  Soft  Drink 
and  Distillery  AA'^orkers  of  America,  appli¬ 


cant,  and  Kerr  Gifford  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Vancouver,  respondent  (L.G.,  Jan.,  1952, 
p.  40).  Following  consideration  of  the 
application,  the  board  ordered  a  repre¬ 
sentation  vote  of  the  employees  affected. 

Applications  for  Certification  Received 

1.  Local  No.  S65,  International  Union 
of  Operating  Engineers,  on  behalf  of 
stationaiy  engineers  employed  by  Mani¬ 
toba  Pool  Elevators  Limited,  Port  Arthur, 
Ont.,  in  the  Steam  Department  of  Mani¬ 
toba  Pool  Elevator  No.  6  (Investigating 
Officer:  J.  S.  Gunn). 

2.  Lodge  No.  876,  International  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Machinists,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of 
employees  of  Queen  Charlotte  Airlines 
Ltd.,  Vancouver,  eugaged  in  the  mainten¬ 
ance,  repair,  and  servicing  of  aircraft,  in¬ 
cluding  station  attendants  (Investigating 
Officer:  D.  S.  Tysoe). 


Conciliation  and  Other  Proceedings 

before  the  Minister  of  Labour 


Conciliation  Officers  Appointed 

During  December,  the  Minister  appointed 
conciliation  officers  to  deal  with  matters  in 
dispute  between  the  following  parties: — 

1.  The  Shipping  Federation  of  Canada, 
Inc.,  applicant,  and  Local  No.  273, 
International  Longshoremen’s  Association, 
respondent,  affecting  longshoremen  em¬ 
ployed  at  Saint  John,  N.B.  (Conciliation 
Officer:  H.  R.  Pettigrove). 

2.  National  Harbours  Board  Employees’ 
Federal  Union  No.  24,  applicant,  and  the 
National  Harbours  Board,  respondent, 
affecting  employees  of  the  board  at  Saint 
John,  N.B.  (Conciliation  Officer:  H.  R. 
Pettigrove). 

Settlements  Effected  by 
Conciliation  Officers 

1.  On  December  12,  the  Minister  received 
a  report  from  L.  Pepin,  Conciliation 
Officer,  indicating  the  settlement  of  matters 


in  dispute  between  the  National  Harbours 
Board  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
and  Steamship  Clerks’,  Freight  Handlers, 
Express  and  Station  Employees,  affecting 
employees  of  the  board  at  Quebec,  P.Q. 
(L.G.,  Jan.,  1952,  p.  41). 

2.  On  December  12,  the  Minister  received 
a  report  from  H.  R.  Pettigrove,  Concilia¬ 
tion  Officer,  indicating  the  settlement  of 
matters  in  dispute  between  the  Shipping 
Federation  of  Canada,  Inc.,  and  Local 
No.  273,  International  Longshoremen’s 
A.ssociation,  affecting  longshoremen  em¬ 
ployed  at  Saint  John,  N.B.  (see  above).  . 

3.  On  December  28,  the  Minister  received 
a  report  from  Bernard  AVilson,  Concilia¬ 
tion  Officer,  indicating  the  settlement  of 
matters  in  dispute  between  the  Ottawa 
Transportation  Commission  and  Division 
No.  279,  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Street,  Electric  Railway  and  Motor  Coach 
Employees  of  America  (L.G.,  Jan.,  1952, 
p.  41). 
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tJoilecnve  iiLgreemenc^ 
and  Wage  Schedules 


Recent  Collective  Agreements 


A  file  of  collective  agreements  is  main¬ 
tained  in  the  Economics  and  Research 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Labour. 
There  are  obtained  directly  from  the  parties 
involved  and  through  the  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  Branch  of  the  Department.  A 
number  of  those  recently  received  are 
summarized  below. 

Agreements  made  obligatory  under  the 
Collective  Agreement  Act  in  Quebec  are 
summarized  in  a  separate  article  following 
this. 

Manufacturing 

Sugar— Saint  John,  N.B. — Atlantic  Sugar 
Refineries  Limited  and  Sugar  Refinery 
Workers’  Union,  Local  W  (TLC). 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  September 
1,  1951,  to  August  31,  1952,  and  thereafter 
until  two  months’  notice  has  been  given  by 
either  party  to  the  other.  This  agreement 
is  similar  to  the  one  previously  in  effect 
(L.G.,  May,  1950,  p.  689)  with  the  following 
changes  and  additions:  — 

Hours  of  work  are  now  8  per  day.  48  per 
week,  for  all  employees  (previously  some 
employees  worked  9  hours  per  day,  54  per 
week) . 

Vacations  with  pay:  employees  may  now 
qualify  for  2  weeks  after  5  years’  service 
instead  of  after  10  years;  the  minimum 
number  of  days  worked  in  the  preceding 
year  required  to  qualify  for  2  weeks  has 
been  reduced  from  300  to  294. 

Hourly  tcage  rates  (effective  September  2, 
1951)  for  certain  classifications:  Males— 
machinists  $1.22  to  $1.45,  moulders  $1.31; 
engineers,  water  tenders  $1.30;  construction 
mechanic  $1.23  to  $1.25,  millwright  $1.25, 
welders  $1.14  and  $1.27,  masons  $1.07  to 
$1.24,  blacksmiths  $1.14.  carpenters  $1.07  and 
$1.18,  electricians  $1.07  and  $1.17,  pipe 
fitters  $1.06  and  $1.18;  apprentice  water 
tender  $1.21,  other  apprentices  95  cents  to 
$1.05;  helpers  95  and  98  cents;  firemen  $1.02 
to  $1.05,  Vallez  filter  operators  $1.02  to 
$1.10;  filtered  liquor  gallery,  blow-up  men 
clarifier  operators  $1.02  to  $1.06,  phosphoric 
acid  man  $1  to  $1.05;  boiler  house  tech¬ 
nician,  ashmen,  tube  blower  $1 ;  melt  house 
pumps  94  cents  to  $1,  mixers  and  eentrifu.gals 
(pan  house)  97  cents  to  $1.02,  evaporator 
operators  95  cents  to  $1.02,  pre.ssure  tanks 
and  char  filters  98  cents;  coal  trimmers,  pan 
house  pump  station,  pan  room  tanks  97 
cents;  raw  sugar  bag  cutters,  melt  samplers 
melt  house  centrifugals,  lime  men,  bag  baler 
95  cents;  bin  man  94  cents;  granulator  oper¬ 
ators,  powder  mill  operators  94  to  99  cents- 
hard  sugar  weighers  94  to  97  cents; 
labourers  93  cents.  Females — floor  ladies  90 
cents,  housekeeper  86  cents,  carton  machine 
operator  71  cents,  ordinary  female  labour 
64  cents,  all  other  females  receive  5  cents 


For  the  first  time  in  Canada,  a 
collective  agreement  has  been  negotiated 
between  a  union  and  a  group  of  manu¬ 
facturers  of  men’s  shirts  and  underwear. 
It  was  extended  to  apply  to  the  whole 
province  of  Quebec  and  is  summarized 
below  under  the  “Collectii'e  Agreement 
Act,  Quebec”. 


per  hour  less  than  men  for  above  classifica¬ 
tions.  Males  paid  by  week — sugar  boilers 
$72,  assistants  $59;  pan  house  weighers  $56, 
checkers  $55,  gear  man  $56  and  $61. 

Pulp  and  Paper — Dryden,  Ont. — The 

Dry  den  Paper  Company  Limited  and 
The  International  Brotherhood  of 
Paper  Makers  (Local  22S)  and  The 
International  Brotherhood  of  Pulp, 
Sidphite  and  Paper  Mill  Workers 
(Local  105). 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  June  1, 
1951,  to  May  31,  1952,  and  thereafter  from 
year  to  year,  subject  to  30  days’  notice, 

Tjnion  security:  union  shop  for  new 
employees  with  maintenance  of  membership 
for  all.  When  hiring  employees,  the  com¬ 
pany  will  give  preference  to  union  members 
who  apply  and  who  are  capable  of  doing  the 
work. 

Hours:  pulp  and  paper  mills — 8  per  day, 
6  days  a  week,  a  48-hour  week;  W'oods 
department — 10  per  day,  6  days  a  week,  a 
60-hour  week  (with  the  exception  of  boat 
crews  who  shall  work  shifts  of  a  duration 
mutually  agreed  upon).  Overtime:  pulp  and 
paper  mills — day  and  night  workers  (other 
than  tour  workers)  will  be  paid  time  and 
one-half  for  work  in  excess  of  8  hours  in 
any  one  day  or  for  w-ork  outside  the  regular 
hours  and  for  work  on  Sundays;  tour 
workers  required  to  perform  any  work  after 
being  relieved  from  their  regular  job  will 
receive  time  and  one-half  for  such  work 
Woods  department— time  and  one-half  for 
work  in  excess  of  60  hours  per  week  and 
tor^  work  during  the  regular  shutdown 
periods  on  Sundays  and  holidays;  all 
employees— time  and  one-half  and,  in  the 
case  of  employees  with  30  or  more  days’ 
seniority,  another  day  off  with  8  hours’  pay 
lor  work  on  6  specified  paid  holidays. 

Vacations  toith  pay:  one  week  after  one 
year,  2  weeks  after  5  years  and  3  weeks 
alter  15  years  of  continuous  service. 

Sick  lecive  with  pay:  any  employee  who 
has  completed  one  year’s  service  may,  in 
any  calendar  year  thereafter,  be  paid  his 
regular  wages  for  6  days  if  he  is  confined 
to  Ins  home  or  a  hospital  because  of  illness 
or  non-industrial  accident  for  10  or  more 
days. 
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Hourly  wage  rates  for  certain  classes: 
pulp  mill,  wood  room — -sawyer  $1.82;  chipper- 
man.  oiler  $1.36:  slashers  $1.35,  conveyors 
$1.26;  new  recovery  room — operators  $1.59, 
helpers  $1.49  and  $1.41;  digesters  and 
diffusers — cooks  $1.59,  helpers  $1.38  and 
$1.29;  diffuser  man  $1.44,  helpers  $1.37  and 
$1.29;  mechanical  trades — electricians  $1.52 
to  $1.70;  machinists,  welders,  millwrights, 
piipefitters  $1.60  and  $1.70.  helpers  $1.38  and 
$1.46;  boiler  room — engineer.  2nd  class  $1.83, 
3rd  class  $1.72,  fireman.  3rd  class  $1.60.  4th 
class  $1.48,  ash  handler  $1.32,  trimmer  $1.25; 
yard — labour  $1.25,  paper  mill — machine 
tenders  $1.63  to  $2.08,  back  tenders  $1.46  to 
$1.83,  third  hand  $1.35  to  $1.62,  fourth  hand 
$1.31  to  $1.44,  fifth  hand  $1.29  to  $1.36; 
broke  hustler,  broke  beaterman  $1.25;  beater- 
man  $1.83,  helpers  $1.28  to  $1.63;  grinder 
man  $1.31;  wet  press  operator  $1.29,  helper 
$1.25:  oilers  $1.46;  finishing  room — shippers 
$1.44  to  $1.63.  checkers  $1.37  and  $1.41. 
loaders  $1.28;  female  workers — checker  $1.02, 
counter,  liner  makers  97  cents,  beginners  89 
cents.  Woods  department — truck  drivers 
$1.35  and  $1.40;  dragline  drivers,  tractor 
drivers  $1.59  and  $1.90:  mechanic  $1.65  and 
$1.79,  millwright  $1.67.  blacksmith  $1.63. 
boat  operator  $1.75  and  $1.81,  boat  mechanic 
$1.65,  logman  $1.34,  labourers  $1.25:  saw¬ 
mill — ^sawyer  $1.90,  planer  $1.75,  cantor 
$1.34,  others  $1.25.  The  above  rates  are,  in 
most  cases,  from  24  to  36  cents  per  hour 
higher  than  the  previous  rates.  All  employees 
while  working  away  from  home  will  be 
charged  board  at  $1.75  per  day,  except  that 
boat  crews,  while  towing  on  the  lake  only, 
will  receive  free  board. 

^hift  differential :  in  the  pulp  and  paper 
mills  2  cents  per  hour  extra  will  be  paid 
on  tour  or  shift  work  occupations  for  work 
between  3  p.m.  and  11  p.m.  and  a  further 
3  cents  for  work  between  11  p.m.  and  7  a.m. 

Seniority :  promotions  and  demotions  shall 
be  based  on  departmental  seniority;  in  case 
of  promotion  an  employee  will  be  allowed  a 
15-day  trial  period.  If  unable  to  handle  the 
promotion  he  will  be  returned  to  his  former 
position. 

Provision  is  made  for  grievance  procedure 
and  an  apprenticeship  plan  in  the  pulp  and 
paper  mills. 

Furniture  —  Vancouver,  B.C.  —  Rest  more 
Manuiac luring  Company  Limited  and 
International  Woodworkers  of  America, 
Loccd  1-217. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  August  15, 
1951,  to  August  14.  1952,  and  thereafter  from 
year  to  year,  subject  to  60  days’  notice, 
except  that  the  wage  scale  may  be  revised 
once  annually. 

Union  security:  maintenance  of  member¬ 
ship. 

Check-off:  voluntary  and  revocable. 

Hours:  8  per  day,  5  days  a  week,  a  40-hour 
week.  Overtime:  time  and  one-half  for  all 
work  in  excess  of  above  hours  and  for  work 
on  Saturdays,  Sundays  (or  the  alternative 
days  of  rest)  and  on  3  specified  holidays; 
double  time  and  one-half  for  4  other  specified 
paid  holidays. 

Rest  periods:  all  employees  will  receive 
two  10-minute  rest  periods  each  day,  one  in 
the  morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon. 


Vacations  icith  pay  will  be  granted  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
“Annual  Holidays  Act”  of  British  Columbia, 
as  amended;  however,  for  tlie  purposes  of 
this  agreement,  the  words  “two  and  one- 
half  per  centum”  will  be  considered  substi¬ 
tuted  wherever  the  words  “two  per  centum” 
appear  throughout  the  Act.  Employees  with 
5  or  more  years’  continuous  service  will 
receive  an  additional  week's  vacation  with 
pay  or  pay  in  lieu  thereof. 

Hourly  wage  rates  for  certain  classifica¬ 
tions:  roughing  end  mill — 6"  moulder  $1.41, 
30"  double  jilaner,  36"  planer,  30"  planer 
$1.28:  high  frequency  glue  machine  $1.30, 
cut-off  saw  $1.24  to  $1.30;  straight  line  rip 
saw  (Preston  or  Diehl),  glue  clamp,  glue 
jointer,  match  up  saw.  dovetail  machine,  8" 
jointer,  De  Walt  saw  $1.24;  learners,  class  A 
$1.14  to  job  rate,  others  (first  90  days) 
$1.14;  helpers  $1.14;  finishing  end  mill — 
2-spindle  shaper,  automatic  lathe  (mechanic) 
$1.41:  double  trim  saw,  36"  band  saw  $1.29; 
double  end  tenoner,  repairs  (benchwork) 
$1.28:  single  spindle  shaper,  ^  single  end 
te7ioner,  rip  saw,  mortisor,  carving  machine, 
scroll  Sander,  boring  machine,  3-drum  sander, 
automatic  lathe  (operator)  ,  hand  lathe  $1.24: 
veneer  department — mark-up-lay-out,  cut-off 
saw.  34"  and  78"  clipper,  glue  spreader  and 
press  $1.24;  filling  and  repairing  cores,  sort¬ 
ing  out  veneer  for  clipper  $1.14:  matching 
table,  taping  machine  $1.08;  helpers,  male 
$1.14,  female  $1.04:  cabinet  department — 
$1.08  to  $1.29:  finishing  department — $1.14 
to  $1.33;  excelsior  department — $1.18  and 
$1.24:  lumber  yard — $1.14  to  $1.28;  steel 
department — $1.14  to  $1.51:  girls’  rates — 
senior  cutter  $1.17,  repairer  (finishing)  $1.14, 
\init  machine  operator,  packers,  box  spring 
assembler  $1.09,  straight  line  rip  saw  oper¬ 
ator  $1.08  to  $1.14,  veneer  tape  machine 
operator  $1.04  to  $1.08,  power  machine 
operator  99  cents  to  $1.04.  cutter,  draw 
clamper  operator,  helpers  $1.04.  Boys’  and 
girls’  starting  rate,  1st  3  months  94  cents, 
thereafter  5  cents  per  hour  increase  every 
3  months  until  job  rate  is  reached.  The 
above  rates  are  12  cents  per  hour  higher 
than  the  previous  rates. 

Escalator  clause:  a  cost-of-living  bonus  will 
be  paid  to  all  eligible  employees,  beginning 
with  August  15,  1951,  based  on  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistic.s’  cost-of-living  index:  for 
each  1-3  point  rise  in  the  index  above  184-1 
(index  figure  for  June,  1951)  employees  will 
receive  a  bonus  of  1  cent  per  ho7ir.  Adjust¬ 
ments  will  be  made  quarterly,  upward  or 
dowinvard,  provi<led.  liowever,  that  a  decline 
in  the  index  below  184-1  will  not  provide 
the  basis  for  a  reduction  in  the  wage  scale. 

Off -shift  differential :  hours  worked  outside 
the  recognized  day  shift  will  be  paid  for  at 
the  rate  of  8  hours’  pay  for  7J  hours’  work. 

Seniority  shall  be  determined  first  by 
department  and  then  by  plant  and  shall  apply 
in  case  of  a  lay-off  or  the  hiring  of  new 
employees,  subject  to  the  competency  of  the 
person  involved.  Promotions  and  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  supervisory  officials  shall  be  entirely 
a  matter  for  the  company’s  decision,  but  in 
making  the  selections,  length  of  continuous 
service  shall  be  given  due  consideration. 

Provision  is  made  for  grievance  procedure 
and  an  Accident  Prevention  Committee. 
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Railway  Cars — Montreal,  P.Q. — Canadian 
Car  and  Foundry  Company  Limited 
(Dominion  and  Turcot  Plants)  and 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen  of 
America,  Lodges  322  and  930. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  September 
1,  1951,  to  August  31,  1952,  and  thereafter 
from  year  to  year,  subject  to  notice. 

Union  security  and  check-off:  maintenance 
of  membership  and  voluntary  but  irrevoc¬ 
able  check-off. 

Hours:  9  per  day,  Monday  through  Friday, 
a  45-hour  week.  Alaintenance  men  may  be 
called  in  for  emergency  work  at  straight 
time  on  Saturday  morning  for  4  hours,  pro¬ 
vided  they  have  not  worked  on  production 
during  that  pay  week.  The  standard  work 
week  for  heating  system  attendants  will  be 
56  hours.  Overtime:  time  and  one-half  after 
the  standard  working  hours  and  for  all  work 
on  Saturdays  (except  in  the  ease  of  main¬ 
tenance  men  as  stipulated  above) ;  double 
time  after  12  hours  have  been  worked  in  a 
24-hour  period  (except  in  the  case  of  shift 
rotation)  and  for  work  on  Sundays  and  on  8 
specified  paid  holidays. 

Vacations  icith  pay:  one  week  with  pay 
equal  to  2  per  cent  of  earnings  during  the 
current  vacation  year  to  employees  after  30 
days’  service,  2  weeks  with  pay  based  on  4 
per  cent  of  earnings  to  employees  with  1,250 
days’  continuous  service  and  3  weeks  with 
pay  based  on  6  per  cent  of  earnings  to 
members  of  the  Quarter  Century  Club. 

Hourly  wage  rates  for  certain  classifica¬ 
tions:  Turcot  Works,  bolt  and  nut  depart¬ 
ment — bolt  and  nut  makers  $1.32,  bolt 
threading  machine  $1.12  and  $1.17,  die  setter 
$1.27  and  $1.32,  heaters  $1.12,  helpers  $1.07, 
nut  tappers  $1.07  and  $1.12,  rivet  makers 
$1.22  to  $1.32.  shear  man  $1.12  and  $1.17; 
foundry — wheelmakers  $1.17,  helpers  $1.12; 
coremakers  and  moulders  $1.32  to  $1.42, 
improvers  $1.27,  learners  $1.22,  beginners 
$1.17;  wheel  rollers  $1.12  to  $1.22,  repair¬ 
men  $1.17  to  $1.27;  cupola  operators  $1.27 
and  $1.32,  helpers  $1.12  and  $1.17;  operators, 
boring  mill  $1.17,  sand  blast  machine  $1.12 
and  $1.17,  thread  grinders  $1.17  to  $1.27, 
sand  mullers  $1.12  to  $1.22,  scrap  breaker 
$1.12  and  $1.17;  foundry  crane  operators 
$1.21  and  $1.25;  helpers,  special  $1.12,  gen¬ 
eral  $1.09;  labourers  $1.06;  freight  car 
assembly — buekers,  car  builders  $1.22;  craters 
and  packers,  burners  $1.22  and  $1.27; 
welders  $1.27  to  $1.42,  riveters  and  caulkers 
$1.32  and  $1.37;  chippers  $1.12  and  $1.17; 
car  haulers,  rivet  heaters,  stickers,  slingers 
$1.12;  labourers  $1.02;  millwrights — beltmen 
$1.32,  carpenters  $1.27  and  $1.37,  cement 
finishers  $1.22;  millwrights  $1.32  to  $1.42, 
helpers  $1.07  to  $1.17.  Dominion  Works, 
bolster  shop — riveters,  bolster  builders  $1.32; 
brake  beam  builders,  lathe  hand  $1.22; 
assemblers  $1.12;  die  shop — die  checker  and 
gauge  maker,  die  sinker  $1.57;  die  finisher 
$1.62,  dual  saw  operator  $1.17;  machine  shop 
—machinist  $1.37  and  $1.47,  lathe  hand  $1.32 
to  $1.42,  shaper  hand  $1.22  to  $1.32,  boring 
mill  operator  $1.37,  slotting  machine  oper¬ 
ator  $1.37  and  $1.42,  drill  operator  $1.22  and 
$1.27,  bench  hand  $1.32  and  $1.42,  radial 
drill  operator  $1.27;  punch  shear  and  press 
—operators,  markers  $1.17,  heaters,  grinders 
$1.12,  template  chasers,  helpers  $1.07.  The 


above  rates  are  20  cents  per  hour  higher 
than  the  rates  provided  in  the  previous 
agreement. 

Escalator  clause:  for  each  one  point  rise 
or  fall  in  the  index  above  187-6  (index 
figure  for  July,  1951),  wages  will  be  in¬ 
creased  or  decreased,  as  the  case  may  be, 
by  40  cents  per  week,  provided,  however, 
that  a  decrease  in  the  index  below  187-6 
will  not  affect  the  basic  wage  rate.  Adjust¬ 
ments  will  be  made  quarterly,  beginning  with 
September  1,  1951. 

Night  shift  differential:  all  employees 
required  to  work  on  a  shift,  other  than  the 
regular  day  shift,  will  be  paid  5  cents  per 
hour  extra  for  work  between  7  p.m.  and 
7  a.m. 

Seniority  of  employees  shall  be  confined  to 
the  departments  in  which  they  are  engaged, 
in  accordance  with  their  respective  classifica¬ 
tions.  It  shall  apply  in  cases  of  promotions, 
layoffs  and  re-hiring,  consideration  being 
given  to  ability.  However,  stewards  and 
other_  general  committee  members  will  not 
be  laid  off  as  long  as  there  are  5  employees 
working  in  their  respective  departments. 

Provision  is  made  for  grievance  procedure 
and  the  protection  and  safety  of  employees. 


Electric  Meters — Leaside  (Toronto),  Ont. 
— Sangamo  Company  Limited  and 
International  Association  of  Machinists, 
Lodges  1755  and  235. 


Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  June  30, 
1951,  to  June  29, _  1952,  and  thereafter  from 
year  to  year,  subject  to  notice. 

Check-off :  compulsory  for  new  employees 
and  voluntary  but  irrevocable  for  old 
employees;  however,  any  employee  may 
discontinue  payment  of  dues  during  the  15 
days  immediately  preceding  the  anniversary 
date  of  this  agreement. 


Hours:  workers  on  regular,  early  and  late 
day  shifts — 8  per  dasq  Monday  through 
Friday,  a  40-hour  week;  workers  on  first, 
second  and  third  shifts  (watchmen,  boiler 
room  attendants) — 8  per  day,  6  days  a  week, 
a  48-hour  week.  Overtime :  time  and  one-half 
for  work  in  excess  of  the  regularly  assigned 
daily  hours  and  for  work  on  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  (with_  a  few  exceptions),  double 
time  for  work  in  excess  of  50  hour’s  in  any 
one  week  and  double  time  and  one-half  for 
work  on  8  specified  paid  holidays. 

Vacations  with  pay:  one  week  after  one 
year,  14  weeks  after  2  years  (previously 
one  week  after  one  and  up  to  5  years’ 
service),  2  weeks  after  5  years  and  3  weeks 
after  15  years  of  continuous  service. 
Employees  with  less  than  one  year’s  con¬ 
tinuous  service  will  receive  up  to  one  week 
with  pay  equal  to  2  per  cent  of  earnings 
during  the  preceding  year. 


Hourly  wage  rates  for  day  work  (minimum 
and  maximum)  :  grade  1  $1.83  to  $2.07,  grade 
2  $1.72  to  $1.94,  grade  3  $1.62  to  $1.82 
grade  4  $1.53  to  $1.71,  grade  5  $1.44  to  $1.6i; 
grade  6  $1.35  to  $1.52,  grade  7  $1.27  to  $1.43, 
grade  8  $1.19  to  $1.34,  grade  9  $1.12  to  $1.26 
grade  10  $1.06  to  $1.18,  grade  11  99  cents  to 
$1.11;  minimum  hiring  rate  93  cents; 
journeymen  tool  and  die  makers — hiring  rate 
$1,53,  after  30  days  $1.62,  after  90  days 
$1.72,  class  B  occupation  $1.83,  class  A 
occupation  $1.95;  apprentices — from  81  cents 
(50  per  cent  of  journeymen’s  rate)  durino- 
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tlie  _  first  6  months  to  $1.38  (85  per  cent) 
during  eighth  6  months;  improvers — $1.46  (90 
per  cent  of  journeymen’s  rate)  for  first  6 
months,  $1.54  (95  per  cent)  for  second  6 
months,  thereafter  $1.62  (journeyman’s  rate). 

Off -shift  differential:  hourly-rated  em¬ 
ployees  (except  tool  room  attendants)  will 
be  paid  a  bonus  of  7  cents  per  hour  for 
work  performed  on  the  late  day  and  the 
second  and  third  shifts. 

Seniority  lists  will  be  established  for  each 
non-interchangeable  occupational  classifica¬ 
tion  and  those  classifications  which  are 
grouped  together  by  the  company  for  the 
purpose  of  seniority  will  have  a  group 
seniority  list.  Seniority  will  be  the  govern¬ 
ing  _  factor  in  the  event  of  lay-offs  and 
re-hiring  after  lay-offs.  However,  members 
of  the  plant  committee  will  be  retained 
during  their  respective  terms  of  office,  not¬ 
withstanding  their  position  on  the  seniority 
list,  so  long  as  there  is  work  available  which 
they  are  qualified  to  perform.  Promotions 
or  transfers  to  better  jobs  will  be  based 
primarily  on  the  skill,  ability,  experience 
and  merit  of  the  employees  concerned. 

Provision  is  made  for  grievance  procedure, 
the  continuation  of  a  Lahour-Management 
Production  Committee  and  the  establishment 
of  a  joint  Safety  Committee. 

.\brasives — Chippawa,  Ont. — Norton  Com¬ 
pany  and  International  Chemical 
Workers’  Union,  Local  154- 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  May  21, 
1951,  to  May  21,  1952,  and  thereafter  from 
year  to  year,  subject  to  60  days’  notice. 
This  agreement  is  similar  to  the  one  pre¬ 
viously  in  effect  (L.G.,  Jan.,  1951,  p.  61) 
with  the  following  changes: — 

Vacations  with  pay:  3  weeks  are  now 
granted  after  15  (previously  20)  years  of 
service. 

Wages:  the  minimum  hiring  rate  for 
hourly-rated  employees  (with  certain  excep¬ 
tions)  has  been  increased  by  17  cents,  from 
■$1.18  to  $1.35.  The  company  agrees  to 
increase  all  hourly  rates  a  minimum  of  11 
cents  per  hour  effective  April  22,  1951. 

Sickness  and  Accident  Insurance:  the 
present  group  insurance  plans  will  be 
changed  as  follows  in  so  far  as  they  affect 
active  employees  as  of  May  1,  1951 :  the 
daily  hospital  benefit  will  be  increased  from 
85.50  to  $7  and  special  hospital  services 
from  $55  to  $70.  Should  the  ward  rate  at 
the  Greater  Niagara  Hospital  be  increased 
above  the  present  rate  of  $7  per  day,  the 
daily  ho.spital  benefit  will  be  adjusted 
accordingly. 


Transportation  and  Public  Utilities 

Telephones — Province  of  Saskatchewan — 
Saskatchewan  Government  Telephones 
and  Communications  Workers  of 
America  (CIO-CCL) . 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  October  1, 
1951,  to  September  30,  1952,  and  thereafter 
from  year  to  year,  subject  to  30  days’  notice. 

General 

Union  security:  union  shop  for  new 
employees  with  maintenance  of  membership 
for  all. 


Check-off  of  monthly  union  dues  compulsory 
for  all  eligible  employees  (modified  Rand 
Formula)  ;  in  addition,  the  company  agrees  to 
deduct,  at  the  request  of  the  union,  all  union 
initiation  fees  and  assessments  in  behalf  of 
all  union  members. 

Holidays:  9  specified  holidays,  any  nation¬ 
ally  proclaimed  holiday  approved  by  the 
provincial  government  and  civic  holidays  will 
be  observed  without  deduction  of  pay. 
Double  time  and  one-half  will  be  paid  for 
work  on  any  of  above  holidays. 

Vacations  with  pay:  3  weeks  after  one 
year’s  service.  Vacations  may  be  taken  out¬ 
side  the  applicable  calendar  year  only  with 
the  approval  of  the  department  head  con¬ 
cerned  or  in  the  case  of  travelling  gang 
employees.  An  employee  who  leaves  the 
company’s  service  after  30  days  but  prior  to 
one  year,  will  be  paid  an  amount  equal  to 
one  and  one-quarter  day’s  pay  for  each  com¬ 
pleted  month  of  service. 

Sick  leave  and  accident  compensation:  the 
present  regulations  covering  casual  and 
extended  sick  leave  shall  remain  in  effect 
during  the  life  of  the  agreement.  When  an 
employee  is  injured  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties  during  working  hours,  the  company 
shall  pay  him  an  amount  equal  to  one-third 
of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Board  pay¬ 
ments,  less  the  normal  income  tax  deduction. 

Provision  is  made  for  grievance  procedure, 
seniority  rights,  the  safety  and  health  of 
employees  and  for  transfers  and  travel 
expenses. 

Plant  Department 

Hours:  city  and  district  employees — 8  per 
day,  5  days  a  week,  a  40-hour  week;  travel¬ 
ling  gangs — throughout  the  satisfactory  work¬ 
ing  season  2  consecutive  48-hour  weeks  and 
one  40-hour  week.  Employees  will  be  paid 
on  a  40-hour  week  basis;  all  hours  worked 
over  40  hours  per  week  will  be  credited  to 
each  employee  on  a  time  and  one-half  basis 
and  will  be  paid  for  on  a  40-hour  week  basis 
during  the  winter  season  when  it  is  not 
practical  to  work.  Overtime:  city  employees 
— time  and  one-half  for  the  first  4  hours 
immediately  following  the  regular  hours  of 
work  or  for  w'ork  until  10  p.m.  if  called  out 
to  work  outside  the  regular  hours,  double 
time  thereafter  and  if  called  out  for  work 
on  Sunday.  Shift  employees  will  receive 
time  and  one-half  for  scheduled  work  on  a 
Sunday  or  for  work  on  a  scheduleit  day  of 
re.st,  provided,  however,  that  if  the  day  of 
rest  falls  on  a  Sunday  they  will  be  paid 
double  time.  District  employees — time  and 
one-half  for  the  first  4  hours  and  double  time 
thereafter  when  occupied  on  duties  under 
certain  specified  circumstances;  when  called 
upon  to  work  outside  their  normal  working 
hours  time  and  one-half  until  10  p.m.,  double 
time  thereafter;  time  and  one-half  for  work 
on  the  assigned  day  of  rest,  except  that 
Sunday  work  will  be  paid  for  at  double 
1  ime. 

Weekly  wage  rates  for  certain  classi¬ 
fications:  exchange  supervisor  $74.60,  line 
sub-foreman  exchange  $73.30,  district  switch- 
boardman  $72;  apprentice  switchman,  line¬ 
man.  districtman,  cableman  from  $30.40 
during  the  first  6  months  to  $57.70  during 
ninth  6  months:  group  2  $61.60  and  $65.50, 
group  1  $69.40  and  $70.60;  groundmen  (city) 
first  year  $44.70,  thereafter  $48.60;  labourers 
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(city)  98  cents  and  $1.05  (per  hour);  travel¬ 
ling  employees  (board  and  lodging  supplied) 
— lineman  from  $30.65  during  first  6  months 
to  $57.75  after  fourth  year,  groundmen  $36.85 
and  $41.10,  labourer  $32.15  and  $34.95,  sub¬ 
foreman  $62.55,  foreman  $65.95  and  $69.35, 
Diesel  caterpillar  operator-mechanic  $54.35 
and  $57.75.  Groundmen  or  labourers  acting 
as  heavy  truck  drivers  and  employees  when 
temporarily  in  charge  of  3  or  more  employees 
on  construction,  reconstruction  or  outside 
maintenance  will  receive  $3.70  per  week 
extra. 

yight  shift  differential :  75  cents  extra 
shall  be  paid  for  each  shift  worked  on  even¬ 
ings  and  nights. 

Traffic  Department 

Honrs:  7J  per  day  to  be  confined  within 
a  12-hour  limit,  5  days  a  week,  a  37i-hour 
week.  Overtime:  time  and  one-half  for  work 
in  excess  of  above  hours  and  for  work  on 
the  scheduled  days  or  nights  off  duty. 

Weekly  wage  rates:  operators  “A”  from 
$27.80  during  first  3  months  to  $42.10  after 
4  years  in  Regina  and  Saskatoon  and  to 
$39.50  after  3  years  in  8  other  cities  and 
towns:  operators  “B”  from  $27.80  during 
first  3  months  to  $36.90  after  3  years; 
permanent  night  operators  who  perform  the 
additional  duties  of  a  janitor  will  receive 
$5.75  per  week  extra;  leading  operators  in 
Regina  and  Saskatoon  $45.25,  in  Moose  Jaw 
$42.60;  supervisors  in  Regina  and  Saskatoon 
$47.30  to  $49.90.  in  8  other  cities  and  towns 
$44.70  to  $47.30:  chief  operators  in  North 
Battleford,  Swift  Current  and  Yorkton 
$49.90  to  $51.20:  agent-chief  operators  in 
various  towns  from  $43.40  to  $51.20. 

Off-shift  differential :  a  differential  rate  of 
50  cents  per  session  for  evening  and  60  cents 
for  night  shifts  Avill  be  paid  to  all  employees 
except  permanent  night  operators  and  night 
operator-janitors.  An  evening  session  is  one 
which  includes  any  hours  between  6.30  p.m, 
and  midnight  and  a  night  shift  one  which 
extends  beyond  midnight. 

Clerical  Staff 

Hours:  7-J  per  day.  5  days  a  week,  a  37-1- 
hour  week.  Overtime:  time  and  one-half  for 
all  overtime  work.  Employees  who  are 
required  to  work  Saturday  mornings  will  be 
allowed  eouivalent  time  off  as  arranged 
locally.  Wlien  2  or  more  Saturday  mornings 
are  worked  in  succession,  overtime  pay  will 
be  given  for  each  Saturday  morning  except 
the  first:  time  off  will  not  be  given  along 
with  such  overtime  pay. 

Weekly  ivage  rates:  group  1  (junior 
clerk,  typist  clerk,  etc.)  $29.10  to  $42.10, 
group  2  (ledger  clerk,  work  order  clerk, 
etc.)  $31.70  to  $43.40.  group  3  (assistant 
cashier,  account  clerk,  etc.)  $34.30  to  $44.70, 
group  4  (commercial  clerk,  stenographer, 
etc.)  $36.90  to  $46.  group  5  (cashier,  senior 
stenographer!  $42.10  to  $49.90,  group  6 
(expense  clerk,  traffic  rate  clerk,  etc.)  $47.30 
to  $52.50;  commercial  apprentice  from  $29.10 
during  first  6  months  to  $49.90  during  tenth 
6  months,  commercial  services  representative 
$53.80  and  $55.10.  senior  commercial  ser¬ 
vices  representative  $59  and  $64.20:  clerical 
apprentices  from  $29.10  during  first  6  months 
to  $49.90  during  tenth  6  months,  group  1 
(addressograph  operator,  plant  records  clerk, 
traffic  engineering  clerk,  etc.)  $53.80  and 


$55.10,  group  2  (estimate  records  clerk, 
special  accounting  clerk,  etc.)  $59  and  $61.60, 
group  3  (accounting  statistical  clerk,  revenue 
control  clerk,  etc.)  $59  and  $64.20,  group  4 
(division  plant  clerical  supervisor,  supervisor 
of  expenditure  records,  etc.)  $66.80  and 
$69.40. 

Repair  Shop 

Hours:  8  per  day,  Monday  through  Friday, 
a  40-hour  week.  Overtime:  time  and  one- 
half  for  all  overtime  except  that  double 
time  will  be  paid  for  overtime  between 
10  p.m.  and  8  a.m.  and  for  work  in  excess 
of  12  hours  in  any  one  day. 

Weekly  wage  rates:  apprentices  from 
$30.40  during  the  first  6  months  to  $53.80 
during  eighth  6  months;  repairmen,  first 
class  $69.40  and  $70.70,  second  class  $64.20 
and  65.50,  third  class  $57.70  and  $61.60, 
helper  $39.50  to  $49.90. 


Longshoremen — V  ancouver,  B  .C . — Ship¬ 

ping  Federation  of  British  Columbia 
and  International  Longshoremen’ s  and 
Warehousemen’s  Union,  Local  601 
(Deep  Sea  Vessels). 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  September 
16.  1951,  to  September  15,  1953,  and  there¬ 
after  from  year  to  year,  subject  to  60  days’ 
notice.  This  agreement  is  similar  to  the 
one  previously  in  effect  (L.G.,  April,  1948, 
p.  329)  with  the  following  changes  and 
additions: — 

Holidays:  an  amendment,  effective  Septem¬ 
ber  16,  1949,  was  added  to  the  previous 
agreement  and  has  been  incorporated  in 
the  present  agreement.  It  provides  that  all 
work  shall  cease  at  12  noon  on  Christmas 
Eve  and  New  Year’s  Eve  and  that  no  work 
shall  be  performed  on  Christmas  Day.  Boxing 
Day,  New  Year’s  Day  and  Labour  Day  and 
after  5  p.m.  on  recognized  holidays  except 
in  case  of  emergency  involving  the  safety  of 
a  vessel,  life  or  property.  The  above  does 
not  apply  to  the  handling  of  mail  or  baggage. 

Wage  rates:  effective  September  17,  1951, 
the  straight  time  ship  and  dock  rates  are 
increased  by  27  cents  per  hour  (this  increase 
is  in  addition  to  an  increase  of  15  cents  in 
the  base  wage  rates  granted  as  of  September 
16,  1948,  and  another  one  of  18  cents  which 
became  effective  September  18.  1950.  neither 
one  of  which  has  been  mentioned  in  the 
Labour  _  Gazette)  ,  with  corresponding  in¬ 
creases  in  the  overtime  rates  and  the  rates 
for  handling  damaged  cargo  and  for  working 
on  ships  carrying  high  explosives.  The 
premium  rates  for  handling  “special  com¬ 
modities”  and  for  working  lumber,  logs  and 
piles  from  the  water  when  submerged  or 
awash  remain  unchanged  at  10  and  15  cents 
per  hour  extra.  The  basic  straight  time 
ship  and  dock  hourly  rates  are  now  as  follows 
(overtime  rates  in  parentheses);  clock  gang 
leader,  side  runner  (loading  onlvh  hatch 
tender  $2.10  ($3.10);  double  winch  driver, 
all  other  labour  $2  ($3).  The  following 

rates  for  handling  nitraprills  and  aeroprills 
have  been  added  (straight  time,  overtime, 
noon  meal  hour,  and  any  other  meal  hour 
ship  and  dock  rates,  respectively)  ;  hatch 
tender,  side  runner  (loading  only) ,  dock  gang 
leader  $2,45.  $3.45,  $3.45.  $4.95;  single  winch 
driver,  double  winch  driver,  all  other  labour 
$2.35,  $3.35,  $3.35,  $4.85. 
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Longshoremen — Victoria,  B.C. — Shipping 

Federation  of  British  Columbia  and 
International  Longshoremen’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  Local  3S/162  (Deep  Sea  Vessels). 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  September 
16,  1951.  to  September  15,  1953,  and  there¬ 
after  from  year  to  year,  subject  to  60  days’ 
notice.  It  covers  the  territory  of  Victoria 
and  Esquimau  Harbours,  Cowichan  Bay  and 
James  Island,  and  applies  to  the  discharging 
and  loading  of  deep-sea  vessels.  With  the 
exception  of  the  matter  of  Avages.  schedules 
“A”  (covering  rules,  working  conditions  and 
wage  schedule)  and  “B”  (covering  despatch¬ 
ing  regulations)  may  be  amended  at  any 
time  either  by  mutual  agreement  of  the 
parties  or  by  reference  to  the  joint  Advisory 
and  Negotiations  Committee  set  up  undel’ 
the  agreement.  Wages  may  be  adjusted 
annually  during  the  life  of  the  agreement. 

The  parties  to  the  agreement  shall  imme¬ 
diately  establish  and  maintain  during  the 
existence  of  the  agreement  a  Port  Labour 
Relations  Committee  to  be  composed  of  2 
representatives  designated  by  the  employers 
and  2  members  appointed  by  the  union. 

Union  security:  the  federation  agrees  to 
employ  only  men  despatched  under  a  joint 
despatching  system  by  a  despatcher  selected 
by  the  union  and  approved  by  the  federation. 

Hours  and  overtime :  straight  time  is  all 
time  betAveen  8  a.m.  and  5  p.m.,  Monday 
through  Friday,  and  between  8  a.m.  and 
1  p.m.  on  Saturdays.  All  other  time  is 
OA’ertime.  No  Avork  shall  be  performed  after 

5  p.m.  on  Saturdays,  Sundays  and  holidays 
except  in  case  of  finishing  a  vessel,  Avhen 
time  may  be  extended  one  hour,  or  to  handle 
mail  and  baggage,  or  in  ease  of  an  emergency 
involving  safety  of  a  A’essel,  life  or  property. 
For  work  after  5  p.m.  on  Saturdays  and  for 
all  work  on  Sundays  men  will  be  paid  double 
the  straight  time  rate  Avith  a  minimum  of  3 
hours.  No  Avork  shall  be  performed  betAveen 
12  midnight  and  8  a.m.  on  any  day  except 
in  case  of  emergency  or  as  may  be  mutually 
agreed,  in  which  event  any  work  performed 
shall  be  at  regular  overtime  rates  of  pay 
Avith  a  minimum  of  4  hours.  Night  Avork  on 
Aveek  days  will  be  from  5  p.m.  to  11  p.m.  or 

6  p.m.  to  12  midnight  and  shall  not  exceed 
6  hours.  Men  Avorking  these  hours  Avill  be 
giA’en  a  15-minute  rest  period  Avithout  loss 
of  pay  after  3  full  hours  haA’e  been  worked, 
but  they  Avill  not  be  entitled  to  any  meal 
hour.  Men  shall  receive  a  minimum  of  3 
hours  overtime  pay  for  any  night  Avork 
performed.  Nine  working  hours  shall  be  the 
maximum  a  gang  or  an  individual  shall  be 
expected  to  Avork,  but  when  no  other  suit¬ 
able  men  are  available,  the  men  may  be 
worked  up  to  a  maximum  of  12  hours  in  the 
case  of  finishing  a  ship.  When  men  are 
provided  from  Victoria  to  Avork  outports 
(James  Island,  Cowichan  Bay,  Nanaimo, 
etc.)  8  hours  shall  be  the  maximum  number 
of  hours  worked  except  in  case  of  finishing 
a  A'e.ssel  when  the  time  may  be  extended 
one  hour.  At  James  Island  and  Cowichan 
Bay,  in  case  of  finishing  a  vessel  to  sail,  time 
may  be  extended  to  9  p.m.  Ten  specified 
holidays  shall  be  recognized.  In  lieu  of  an 
annual  picnic  day,  no  Avork  shall  be  per¬ 
formed  on  May  24,  except  to  handle  mail 
and  baggage  or  in  case  of  emergency  in¬ 
volving  safety  of  a  A’essel,  life  or  property. 
Work  shall  cease  at  12  noon  on  Christmas 
Eve  and  NeAv  Year’s  Eve.  Unless  mutually 


agreed,  no  Avork  shall  be  ])erforined  on 
Christmas  Lay,  Boxing  Day  and  Nbav  Year’s 
Lay,  except  to  handle  mail  or  baggage  or  in 
case  of  emergency. 

Vacations-wiih-ixiy  provisions  and  UKige 
rates  are  the  same  as  in  the  agreement  for 
Vancouver  betAveen  the  Shipping  Federation 
of  British  Columl)ia  and  International  Long¬ 
shoremen’s  and  Warehousemen’s  Union,  sum¬ 
marized  above,  except  that  the  present 
agreement  does  not  contain  rates  for  handling 
nitraprills  and  aeroprills. 

Provision  is  made  for  transportation  and 
travelling  time  to  Avork  at  outports,  and  also 
for  the  settling  of  disputes. 


Service 

Hotels—  Vancouver,  B.C. — British  Columbia 
Hotels  Association  (on  behalf  of  the 
Vancouver  Licensees)  and  the  Hotel 
and  Restaurant  Employees  and  Bar¬ 
tenders’  International  Union,  Local  676 
(Beverage  Dispensers’  Union). 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  April  1, 
1951.  to  March  31.  1953,  and  thereafter  from 
year  to  year,  subject  to  notice. 

Union  security:  all  help  must  be  hired 
through  the  union.  If  the  union  is  unable 
to  supply  a  competent  employee,  the  employer 
may  hire  his  own  employees.  Any  such 
employee  Avill,  as  a  condition  of  employment, 
immediately  obtain  a  permit  from  the  union; 
the  latter  agrees  to  grant  such  permit.  In 
the  event  that  a  competent  union  man  can 
be  supplied  by  the  union  the  permit  Avill  be 
cancelled. 

Hours:  8  per  day,  5  days  a  Aveek,  a  40- 
ho>ir  Aveek.  In  no  case  are  the  hours  to  be 
in  excess  of  8  or  spread  over  a  longer 
period  than  13  hours,  except  in  case  of 
emergency.  No  shift  less  than  8  hours  may 
be  split.  No  man  shall  be  called  in  for  less 
than  4  hours  in  any  day.  Steady  part-time 
employees  Avorking  six  4-hour  shifts  in  6  days 
Avill  be  entitled  to  one  night  off  a  Aveek,  if 
they  so  desire;  they  are  the  only  ones  Avho 
are  entitled  to  Avork  6  days  in  any  one  Aveek. 

Statutory  holidays:  for  all  work  performed 
on  S  (previously  7)  specified  paid  holidays 
employees  AA'ill  be  paid  time  and  one-half. 
No  Avages  shall  be  deducted  for  time  lost  on 
election  days. 

Vacations  with  pay  Avill  be  granted  to  all 
em^doyees  in  accordance  Avith  the  “Annual 
Holidays  Act”  of  British  Columbia,  as 
amended.  Employees  AA'ith  more  than  one 
year’s  continuous  service  Avill  receiA'e  2  Aveeks. 

Weekly  wage  rates  (hourly  rates  in  paren¬ 
thesis)  :  tapmen  $57.50  ($1.43U,  Avaiters  $50 
($1.25),  utility  men  $40  ($1.15). 

Escalator  clause:  employees  Avill  be  granted 
a  cost-of-living  bonus,  based  on  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics’  cost-of-living  index; 
for  each  1-3  points  increase  in  the  index 
over  the  October,  1951,  index  figure  em¬ 
ployees  Avill  receive  an  additional  one  cent 
per  hour.  Adjustments  are  to  be  made 
quarterly,  beginning  in  January,  1952,  up- 
Avard  or  doAvnAA'ard,  provided,  however,  that 
the  above  wage  rates  Avill  not  be  loAvered  no 
matter  hoAV  far  the  index  declines. 
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Unijorm:  when  any  special  uniforms  are 
required,  such  as  tuxedo,  white  jackets,  the 
employer  will  supply  and  clean  same. 

The  union  agrees  to  use  its  influence  with 
organized  labour  and  its  friends  to  secure 
their  patronage  for  all  parlours  displaying 
the  house  cards  of  the  union. 

Upon  proved  charges,  filed  in  writing 
through  the  B.C.  Hotels  Association,  the 
union  undertakes  to  discipline  their  members 


for  violation  of  any  of  the  clauses  contained 
in  the  agreement,  the  Liquor  Control  Act 
or  any  accepted  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  hotel  wherein  they  are  employed. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  appointment  of 
a  single  arbitrator  to  interpret  and  render 
a  decision  on  any  matter  within  the  agree¬ 
ment  which  cannot  be  settled  between  the 
Union  and  the  Association  on  behalf  of 
their  constituent  membership. 


Collective  Agreement  Act,  Quebec 


Recent  proceedings  under  the  Collective 
Agreement  Act,  Quebec,*  include  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  two  new  agreements,  the  correction 
of  another,  and  the  amendment  of  eight 
others.  In  addition  to  those  summarized 
below,  they  include;  a  new  agreement  for 
barbers  and  hairdressers  in  the  county  of 
Roberval,  the  correction  of  the  agreement 
for  the  dress  manufacturing  industry  in  the 
province  and  the  amendment  of  the 
agreement  for  barbers  and  hairdressers  at 
Chicoutimi,  published  in  the  Quebec  Official 
Gazette,  November  24;  amendments  to  the 
agreements  for  garages  and  service  stations 
at  Quebec  and  for  the  building  trades  at 
Montreal  were  gazetted  December  15. 

Requests  for  the  amendment  of  the 
agreements  for  the  building  trades  in  the 
Chicoutimi  District,  for  barbers  and  hair¬ 
dressers  at  St.  Hyacinthe,  for  bakers  and 
salesmen  at  Three  Rivers,  for  barbers  and 
hairdressers  at  Joliette  and  for  the  shoe 
industry  in  the  province  were  all  gazetted 
November  24;  a  request  for  the  amendment 
of  the  agreement  for  the  printing  trades  at 


*In  Quebec,  the  Collective  Agreement  Act 
provides  that  where  a  collective  agreement 
has  been  entered  into  by  an  organization 
of  employees  and  one  or  more  employers 
or  associations  of  employers,  either  side 
may  apply  to  the  Provincial  Minister  of 
Labour  to  have  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
which  concern  wages,  hours  of  labour, 
apprenticeship,  and  certain  other  conditions 
made  binding  throughout  the  province  or 
within  a  certain  district  on  all  employers 
and  employees  in  the  trade  or  industry 
covered  by  the  agreement.  Notice  of  such 
application  is  published  and  30  days  are 
allowed  for  the  filing  of  objections,  after 
which  an  Order  in  Council  may  be  passed 
granting  the  application  with  or  without 
changes  as  considered  advisable  by  the 
Minister.  The  Order  in  Council  may  be 
amended  or  revoked  in  the  same  manner. 
Each  agreement  is  administered  and  enforced 
by  a  joint  committee  of  the  parties.  Refer¬ 
ences  to  the  summary  of  this  Act  and  to 
amendments  to  it  are  given  in  the  Labour 
Gazette,  January,  1949,  page  65.  Proceedings 
under  this  Act  and  earlier  legislation  have 
been  noted  in  the  Labour  Gazette  monthly 
since  June,  1934. 


Quebec  was  published  December  7 ;  requests 
for  the  amendment  of  the  agreements  for 
the  uncorrugated  paper  box  industry  in  the 
province,  for  the  men’s  and  boys’  clothing 
industry  in  the  province,  and  for  hospitals 
and  charitable  institutions  at  St.  Hyacinthe 
were  gazetted  December  15. 

Orders  in  Council  were  also  published 
approving  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of 
certain  joint  committees  and  othei-s  approv¬ 
ing  the  levy  of  assessment  on  the  parties 
to  certain  agreements. 

Manufacturing 

Shoe  Industry,  Province  of  Quebec 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  November  29, 
and  gazetted  December  1,  extends  the  term 
of  the  previous  Orders  in  Council  for  this 
industry  (L.G.,  Jan.-Feb.,  1948,  p.  50,  April, 
p.  331,  Nov.,  p.  1245;  Jan.,  1949,  p.  65;  Jan., 

1950,  p.  77,  Nov.,  p.  1902;  F'eb.,  1951,  p.  233, 
March,  p.  356,  Nov.,  p.  1537,  and  previous 
issues)  to  February  1,  1952.  A  correction 
or  an  amendment  to  this  agreement  was 
published  in  the  Quebec  Official  Gazette 
September  29,  1951,  and  another  minor 
amendment  to  this  agreement  was  gazetted 
November  7,  1951. 

Men’s  and  Boys’  Shirt  Manufacturing 
Industry,  Province  of  Quebec 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  November  15, 
and  gazetted  November  24,  makes  obligatory 
the  terms  of  a  first  agreement  for  the  men’s 
and  boys’  shirt  manufacturing  industry  in 
the  province  between  certain  companies  and 
‘•La  Federation  nationale  des  Travailleurs  de 
I’Industrie  du  Vetement  inc.  (CCCL)”. 
Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  November  24, 

1951,  until  March  31,  1952,  and  thereafter 
from  year  to  year,  subject  to  notice. 

This  agreement  applies  to  all  employers 
engaged  in  manufacturing  fine,  sport 
military  and  night  shirts,  as  well  as  under¬ 
wear  and  pyjamas,  for  men  and  boys  over 
14  years  of  age.  It  applies  to  manufac¬ 
turers,  jobbers,  contractors,  etc.  who  produce, 
in  their  own  establishment  or  elsewhere' 
garments  covered  by  the  industrial  juris¬ 
diction  of  this  agreement.  It  does  not  apply 
to  the  manufacture  of  garments  which  are 
already  covered  by  an  existing  agreement 
extended  under  this  Act,  nor  to  manufac¬ 
turers  of  knit  goods. 
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Territorial  jurisdiction  comprises  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Quebec  divided  into  2  zones  as 
follows:  zone  I — -the  Island  of  Montreal  and 
within  a  radius  of  10  miles  from  its  limits; 
zone  II — the  remainder  of  the  province. 

Hours:  44  per  week,  Monday  through 
Friday,  in  zone  I;  48  per  week,  Monday 
through  Friday,  in  zone  ll. 

Overtime:  time  and  one-half  for  work  in 
excess  of  regular  hours.  In  addition  to 
certain  daily  limitations,  overtime  work  is 
prohibited  during  July  and  August,  on 
Sundays  of  each  week,  and  during  lunch  hour 
intervals.  No  work  on  any  of  11  specified 
holidays  2  of  which  are  paid  holidays  after 
6  months  of  employment,  unless  otherwise 
specified  by  individual  labour  contracts. 

Minimum  hourly  or  piece-work  wage 
rates:  zone  I — female  operators,  finishers, 
pressei-s,  examiners,  general  hands  from  35 
cents  per  hour  during  first  3  months  to  55 
cents  after  18  months,  zone  II — from  30  to 
50  cents  per  hour.  From  January  1,  1952, 
the  general  average  for  the  above  employees, 
after  one  year  of  service,  must  be  60  cents 
per  hour  in  zone  I,  and  54  cents  per  hour 
in  zone  II.  Minimum  rates  for  apprentice 
markers  and  cutters  from  50  cents  during 
first  3  months  to  85  cents  after  3  years  in 
zone  I,  from  45  to  78  cents  in  zone  II; 
(after  4  years  of  service)- — electric  knife 
cutters  $1  per  hour  in  zone  I,  90  cents  in 
zone  II;  hand  knife  cutters,  markers  $1.10 
in  zone  I,  $1  in  zone  II;  general  factory 
workers  (male)  from  45  cents  during  first 
0  months  to  65  cents  after  24  months  in 
zone  I,  from  40  to  60  cents  in  zone  11; 
pressers  (male  and  female)  on  creasing 
machine  of  S.  and  R.  type,  pressing  cuffs, 
bands  and  facings,  and  presser  of  wool  shirts 
on  Hoffman  presses,  will  after  2  years  be 
considered  competent  and  will  receive  80 
cents  in  zone  I,  72  cents  in  zone  II;  appren¬ 
tice  pressers  from  45  cents  per  hour  in  first 
6  months  to  80  cents  after  2  years  in  zone  I, 
from  40  cents  to  72  cents  in  zone  II :  layers 
from  45  cents  in  first  6  months  to  65  cents 
after  2  years  in  zone  I,  from  40  to  60  cents 
in  zone  II;  dividers  from  40  cents  in  first 
6  months  to  55  cents  after  18  months  in 
zone  I,  from  35  to  50  cents  in  zone  II. 
Wages  will  not  be  reduced  during  the  term 
of  this  agreement  for  help  presently  employed 
or  once  employed  with  a  determined  salary. 

Vacation:  one  week  wdth  pay  after  one 
year  of  continuous  service;  2  weeks  with 
pay,  or  one  week  with  pay  plus  7  statutory 
holidays  with  pay  after  5  years  of  con¬ 
tinuous  service.  Employees  who  have  not 
completed  one  year  of  continuous  service 
between  July  1  of  one  year  and  June  30 
of  following  year  are  entitled  to  as  many 
half-days  as  the  number  of  months  they 
have  been  continuously  employed.  In  the 
case  of  termination  of  employment  before  a 
continuous  year  of  employment  is  completed 
employees  are  entitled  to  pay  equal  to  2  per 
cent  of  the  wage  earned  during  that  period 
of  continuous  service. 

Other  provisions  include  responsibility  for 
outside  work,  home  work,  individual  con¬ 
tracts  and  contract  system. 

Uncorrugated  Paper  Box  Industry, 
Quebec  District 

-An  Order  in  Council,  dated  December  6, 
and  gazetted  December  15,  amends  the 
previous  Order  in  Council  for  this  industry 
(L.G.,  Oct.,  1951,  p.  1376). 


Minimum  hourly  tcage  rates:  the  table  of 
minimum  wage  rates  is  extended  by  the 
addition  of  the  following:  female  employees 
— hand  labeller  51  cents  per  hour,  labelling 
machine  operator  53  cents;  male  employees 
— creasing  operator,  electrician  90  cents  per 
hour,  wrapper  makeready  man,  Indman 
machine  makeready  man  86  cents,  operators 
on  machines  not  classified,  waxing  machine 
makeready  man  71  cents,  automatic  cello¬ 
phane  machine  makeready  man  94  cents, 
feeder  (automatic  cellophane  machine)  73 
cents,  power  stacker-lift  truck  operator  76 
cents,  packer  and  tier  66  cents. 


Construction 

Plumbers,  Hull 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  December  6, 
and  gazetted  December  15,  amends  the 
previous  Orders  in  Council  for  this  industry 
(L.G.,  Aug.,  1948,  p.  874,  Nov.,  p.  1247; 
Oct.,  1949,  p.  1248;  Oct.,  1950,  p.  1680;  Nov., 
1951,  p.  1539). 

Territorial  jurisdiction  is  amended  by  the 
deletion  of  the  county  of  Labelle. 


Transportation  and  Public  Utilities 

Truck  Drivers,  Montreal 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  November  15, 
and  gazetted  November  24,  amends  the 
previous  Orders  in  Council  for  this  industry 
(L.G.,  Sept.,  1948,  p.  995;  Aug.,  1949,  p.  989; 
April,  1951,  p.  547).  In  this  amendment  the 
name  “The  Automotive  Transport  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Quebec,  inc.  regional  division  of 
Montreal”  is  substituted  for  “The  Automo¬ 
tive  Transport  Association  of  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  inc.” 

Territorial  and  industrial  jurisdiction: 
the  agreement  applies  to  every  professional 
employer,  employee  and  artisan  who  owns 
or  drives  a  commercial  delivery  vehicle  and 
holds  a  permit  issued  by  the  Transportation 
and  Communications  Board,  or  who  is 
engaged  in  the  trucking  industry  for  pay¬ 
ment  without  a  permit  from  the  said  Board, 
with  office  or  place  of  business  in  the  city 
of  Montreal  or  any  one  of  the  cities,  towns 
or  municipalities  situated  on  the  Island  of 
Montreal,  including  but  not  restricted  to  the 
city  of  Lachine,  but  east  of  the  said  city 
of  Lachine  only.  It  does  not  apply  to  the 
transportation  of  excavated  material  or 
stone  and  of  demoli.shed  or  cleared  material 
from  the  job  to  the  dumping  ground.  Neither 
does  this  agreement  apply  to  public  truckers 
and  their  employees  engaged  in  driving  over 
a  regular  route  between  the  city  of  Mont¬ 
real  and  any  point  outside  the  Island  of 
Montreal.  It  does  not  extend  to  any  opera¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  completion  of  highway 
transportation  in  making  delivery  or  picking 
up,  nor  does  it  extend  to  “driv^e  yourself” 
concerns  using  trucks  under  one  ton. 

The  number  of  paid  statutory  holidays  is 
increased  from  3  to  5  per  year. 

Vacation:  in  addition  to  one  week,  with 
pay  after  one  year’s  continuous  service  pre¬ 
viously  provided  for.  employees  (truck 
drivers,  dockmen.  checkers,  etc.)  are  now 
entitled  to  a  second  week  of  vacation  with 
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pay  after  3  or  more  years  of  continuous 
service  for  the  same  employer..  Subject  to 
mutual  agreement  between  employer  and 
employee,  the  second  week  of  vacation  with 
pay  may  be  cancelled  if  the  employee  receives 
compensating  remuneration  equal  to  2  per 
cent  of  wages  earned. 

Minimum  hourly  umge  rates  effective 
November  24,  1951:  junior  helpers  starting 
at  45  cents  per  hour  are  paid  50  cents  after 
2  months,  as  previously;  helpers  (general) 
from  73  cents  increased  to  78  cents  after  6 
months;  dockmen,  warehousemen  and 
checkers  from  83  cents  increased  to  88 
cents  after  6  months;  chauffeur  from  84 


cents  increased  to  89  cents  after  6  months; 
chauffers  (semi-trailer)  from  89  cents  in¬ 
creased  to  94  cents  after  6  months.  (The 
above  rates  are  11  cents  higher  than  those 
previously  in  effect.) 

Minimum  hourly  toage  rates  effective 
December  15,  1951;  another  Order  in  Council, 
dated  December  13,  and  gazetted  December 
15,  further  amends  the  previous  Orders  in 
Council  for  this  industry  shown  above. 
Minimum  hourly  wage  rates  for  all  classifica¬ 
tions  are  further  increased  by  4  cents  per 
hour  with  the  exception  of  those  rates  for 
junior  helpers  and  helpers  (general)  which 
rates  remain  unchanged. 


Fair  Wages  Conditions 

In  Dominion  Government  Contracts 


The  Fair  Wages  Policy  of  the  Dominion 
Government  has  the  purpose  of  ensuring 
that  all  government  contracts  contain  pro¬ 
visions  to  secure  the  payment  of  wages 
generally  accepted  as  current  in  each  trade 
for  competent  workmen  in  the  district  where 
the  work  is  carried  out. 

There  are  two  sets  of  conditions  applicable 
to  government  contracts,  those  which  apply 
to  building  and  construction  work,  and 
those  which  apply  to  contracts  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  various  classes  of  government 
supplies  and  equipment. 

The  practice  of  the  different  departments 
of  the  Government,  before  entering  into 
contracts  in  the  first  group,  is  to  obtain 


froni  the  Department  of  Labour  schedules 
setting  forth  the  current  wage  rates  for  the 
different  classifications  of  workmen  required 
in  the  execution  of  the  work.  These 
schedules,  known  as  fair  wages  schedules, 
are  thereupon  included  by  the  department 
concerned  in  the  terms  of  the  contract. 

Fair  wages  schedules  are  not  issued  in 
respect  of  contracts  for  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Contracts  in  this  group  are  awarded 
in  accordance  with  a  policy  which  provides 
that  wage  rates  must  equal  those  current 
in  the  district. 

A  more  detailed  account  of  the  Dominion 
Government’s  Fair  Wages  Policy  is  given 
in  the  Labour  Gazette  for  July,  1946 
p.  932. 


Schedules  Prepared  and  Contracts  Awarded,  November 
(1)  Works  of  Construction,  Remorlelling,  Repair  or  Demolition 


During  November  the  Department  of 
Labour  prepared  132  fair  wages  schedules 
for  inclusion  in  building  and  construction 
contracts  proposed  to  be  undertaken  by 
various  departments  of  the  Government  of 
Canada  in  different  parts  of  the  Dominion. 

During  the  same  period  a  total  of  130 
construction  contracts  was  awarded  by  the 
various  Government  departments.  Partic¬ 
ulars  of  these  contracts  appear  below. 

Copies  of  the  relevant  wages  schedules 
are  available  to  trade  unions  or  other 
bona  fide  interested  parties,  on  request. 

The  labour  conditions  of  each  of  the 
contracts  listed  under  this  heading,  besides 
stipulating  working  hours  of  not  more  than 


eight  per  day  and  44  per  week,  provide 
that  “where,  by  provincial  legislation,  or  by 
agreement  or  current  practice,  the  working 
hours  of  any  class  of  workers  are  less  than 
44  per  week,  such  lesser  hours  shall  not  be 
exceeded  on  this  work  except  in  cases  of 
emergency  as  may  be  approved  by  the 
Minister  of  Labour  and  then  only  subject 
to  the  payment  of  overtime  rates  as‘  specified 
by  the  Minister  of  Labour”,  and  also  specify 
that  the  rates  of  wages  set  out  therein  are 
“minimum  rates  only”  and  that  “nothing 
herein  contained  shall  be  considered  as 
exempting  contractors  and  subcontractors 
from  the  payment  of  higher  rates  in  any 
instance  where,  during  the  continuance  of 
the  work  such  higher  rates  are  fixed  by 
provincial  legislation,  by  agreements  between 
employers  and  employees  in  the  district  or 
by  changes  in  prevailing  rates”. 


( 2)  Contracts  for  the  Manufacture  of  Supplies  and  Equipment 


Contracts  for  supplies  and  equipment 
were  awarded  as  follows,  under  the  policy 

Department 

Defence  Production  (October  Report) . 

Post  Office . 


that  wage  rates  must  equal  those  current 
in  the  district: — 

Number  of  Contracts  Aggregate  Amount 
10,462  $190,227,110.00 

13  187,900.54 
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(3)  Arrears  of  Wages 


During  November  the  sum  of  $44.06  was 
collected  from  one  employer  who  had  failed 
to  pay  the  wages  required  by  the  labour 


conditions  attached  to  his  contract.  This 
amount  was  distributed  to  seven  employees 
concerned. 


Contracts  Containing  Fair  Wages  Schedules  Awarded 


November 

(The  labour  conditions  of  the  contracts 
marked  (*)  contain  the  General  Fair 
Wages  Clause  providing  for  the  observance 
of  current  or  fair  and  reasonable  rates  of 
wages  and  hours  of  labour  not  in  excess  of 


eight  per  day  and  44  per  week  and  also 
empower  the  Minister  of  Labour  to  deal 
with  any  question  which  may  arise  with 
regard  thereto.) 


Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation 


Sian?7ierside  PEI:  Maritime  Asphalt 
Products  Ltd,  hardsurfacing  basements. 
Cornu'cillis  N  S:  George  Mabee,*  installa¬ 
tion  of  concrete  gutters.  Greenwood  N  S: 
Municipal  Spraying  &  Contracting  Ltd, 
hardsurfacing  roads,  driveways  &  sidewalks; 
Terminal  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construc¬ 
tion  of  houses.  Fredericton  N  B:  Bemrose 
&  Kilburn,*  construction  of  driveways. 
Saint  John  N  B:  CD  Mitton,*  painting 
&  installing  roof  covers;  Harry  Clark,* 
grading.  Bagotville  P  Q:  G  Archambault 
Ltd,  construction  of  schools.  Gringras 
P  Q:  Jos  E  Tremblay,*  repairing  brick 
walls.  Montreal  North  P  Q:  Maurice 
Moiriat,*  supplying  fill.  St  Hubert  P  Q: 
Desbiens  &  Gilbert,*  landscaping; 
Desourdy  Construction  Ltd,*  construction 
of  temporary  wooden  sidewalks;  Desourdy 
Construction  Ltd,*  supplying  fill  etc.  St 
Paul  P  Q:  Antonio  Mercier,*  replacement 
of  underground  electrical  conduit  by  one 
overhead.  Valcartier  P  Q:  X  G  Ross  & 
Co  Ltd,  construction  of  electrical  services. 
Ajax  Ont:  Atlas  Excavators  Ltd,  construc¬ 
tion  of  roads,  sewer  &  watermains.  Barrie- 
field  Ont:  Rosehall  Nurseries  Ltd,*  land¬ 
scaping;  Rosehall  Nurseries  Ltd,*  land¬ 
scaping.  Camp  Borden  Ont:  Brennan 
Paving  Co  Ltd,  paving  roads  &  walks; 
Brennan  Paving  Co  Ltd,  paving  of'  roads. 
Clinton  Ont:  Storms  Contracting  Co  Ltd, 


installation  &  servicing  of  drives  &  walks. 
Deep  River  Ont:  M  Sullivan  &  Son  Ltd, 
construction  of  staff  hotel  annex.  London 
Ont:  Bryers  Constniction  Co,  construction 
of  houses.  Rockcliffe  Ont:  Coghlan  Con¬ 
struction,*  installation  of  storm  sewer; 
H  J  McFarland  Construction  Co,  surfacing 
of  roads  &  driveways.  Trenton  Ont: 
Ontario  Construction  Co  Ltd,*  power 
distribution.  H.  J.  McFarland  Construc¬ 
tion  Co,  construction  of  roads  &  pathways. 
Gimli  Man:  Greenberg  Bros,*  unloading 
prefabricated  houses.  Portage  la  Prairie 
Man:  A  Forsythe  Coal  Co  Ltd,*  unload¬ 
ing  steel  prefabricated  houses.  Shilo  Man: 
Maple  Leaf  Construction  Ltd,  hardsurfac¬ 
ing  of  roads  &  paths.  Winnipeg  Man : 
Claydon  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  houses. 
Calgary  Alta:  Shoquist  Construction 
(Western)  Ltd,  construction  of  houses. 
Edmonton  Alia:  Shoquist-Wicklund  Con¬ 
struction  Ltd,  construction  of  houses. 
Penhold  Alta:  Shoquist-Wicklund  Construc¬ 
tion  Ltd,  construction  of  houses.  Boundary 
Bay  B  C :  Biltmore  Construction  Ltd,  con¬ 
struction  of  houses.  Vancouver  B  C :  B  C 
Electric  Co  Ltd,  relocation  of  power 
distribution  system;  Canadian  Automatic 
Fire  Protection  Co  Ltd.*  installation  of 
automatic  fire  detection  &  alarm  systems. 
Whitehorse  Y  T :  Marwell  Construction  Co 
Ltd,  construction  of  houses. 


Defence  Construction  Limited 


Glace  Bay  N  S:  M  R  Chappell,  con¬ 
struction  of  armoury.  Newcastle  N  B: 
Kenney  Construction,  construction  of 
armoury.  Bagotville  P  Q:  Geo  Riverin  & 
Fils,  installation  of  water  distribution 
system.  St  Hubert  P  Q:  Horton  Steel 
Works  Ltd,  erection  of  vertical  steel  tanks, 
etc.  Sherbrooke  P  Q:  R  E  Stewart  Con¬ 
struction  Corp,  construction  of  tank 


hangar.  Camp  Borden  Ont:  W  If  Sullivan 
Construction,  construction  of  barrack 
block;  Hughes  Construction  Co  Ltd,  con¬ 
struction  of  standard  mess.  Centralia  Ont: 
W  C  Brennan  Contracting  Co,  erection  & 
fini.shing  of  steelox  prefabricated  bldg. 
Clinton  Ont:  Johnson  Bros  Co  Ltd,  con¬ 
struction  of  standard  mess.  Downsview 
Ont:  Geo  W  Porter  Construction  Co, 
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paving  Keele  St.  North  Bay  Ont:  Horton 
Steel  Works  Ltd,  construction  of  tanks, 
RCAF  Station.  Ottawa  Ont:  Shore  & 
Horowitz,  erection  of  steelox  office  accom¬ 
modation  bldg  &  steelox  extension  to 
existing  bldg,  Victoria  Island.  Owen  Sound 
Ont:  Ball  Bros  Ltd,  construction  of 
armoury.  Picton  Ont:  F  A  Wilson  Con¬ 
tracting  Co  Ltd,  electric  distribution  & 
street  lighting  system.  Trenton  Ont:  St. 
Lawrence  Contracting  Co  Ltd,  construction 
of  officers’  quarters,  etc;  Stanley  G  Brookes 
Ltd,  installation  of  aerodrome  lighting. 
MacDonald  Man:  Pearson  Construction  Co, 
construction  of  water  pumphouse  &  water- 
main.  Portage  la  Prairie  Man:  Harris  Con¬ 
struction  Co  Ltd,  installation  of  water  & 
sewage  structures.  Moose  Jaw  Sask: 
Piggott  Construction  Co,  construction  of 
water  pump  house  &  sewage  treatment 


plant.  Claresholrn  Alta:  Burns  &  Dutton 
Concrete  &  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construc¬ 
tion  of  reinforced  concrete  reservoir  & 
additions  to  sewage  disposal  plant.  Namao 
Alta:  Bird  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construc¬ 
tion  of  VHF/DF  bldg.  Ralston  Alta: 
Shrubsall  Supply  Co,  installation  of  bowser 
gas  re-fueling  storage  facilities.  Wainwright 
Alta:  W  C  Wells  Construction  Co  Ltd, 
construction  of  bowling  alleys.  Chilliwack 
B  C:  J  H  McRae  Co  Ltd,  enlarge  main 
transformer  station  &  electrical  distribution 
system;  Mutual  Construction  Co  Ltd,  con¬ 
struction  of  storage  bldg  (assault  boat 
storage).  Comox  B  C:  Dominion  Bridge 
Co  Ltd,  erection  of  bulk  fuel  storage  tanks. 
Fort  Nelson  B  C :  Marwell  Construction  Co 
Ltd,  construction  of  diesel  power  plant 
bldg,  etc.  Mile  295,  NWHS.  Massett  B  C : 
H  J  McRae  Co  Ltd,  installation  of  power 
&  control  cable. 


Defence  Production  Limited 

(October  Report) 


Debert  NS:  R  J  Frosst  &  Co,  interior 
A:  exterior  painting  of  bldgs.  Moncton 
N  B:  W  Ronald  McLaughlin,  renovation 
of  bldgs.  Garrison  Barracks.  Lachine  P  Q: 
Reid  &  Cambridge  Ltd,  removal  &  instal¬ 
lation  of  domestic  water  supply;  Oatway 
&  Richardson,  interior  painting  of  tem¬ 
porary  bldgs,  RCAF  Station.  Montreal 
P  Q:  National  Hete-Rite,  repointing  of 
brickwork,  armoury.  Barriefield  Ont: 
Moran  Enterprises,  exderior  painting  & 
siding  of  bldgs,  military  camp.  Camp 
Borden  Ont:  Brennan  Paving  Co  Ltd, 
resurfacing  of  roads  with  hot-mix,  hot-laid 
asphaltic  concrete.  Clinton  Ont:  Lavis 
Contracting  Co,  repair  of  parade  square. 
Kingston  Ont:  Creamery  Package  Mfg  Co 
of  Canada  Ltd,  installation  of  air  condi¬ 


tioning  units.  Fort  Frontenac.  North  Bay 
Ont:  W  A  Moffatt  Co,  roof  replacement 
on  hangar,  RCAF  Station.  Oakville  Ont: 
All-Weather  Asphalt  Mix  Ltd,  new  parking 
area.  Gimli  Man:  John  Plaxton  Co  Ltd, 
installation  of  boiler,  RCAF  Station.  Mac¬ 
Donald  Man:  John  Plaxton  Co  Ltd,  instal¬ 
lation  of  steam  generators  &  low  pressure 
heating  systems,  RCAF  Station.  Portage 
la  Prairie  Man:  Randall  &  Co  Ltd,  instal¬ 
lation  of  steam  boilers  &  low  pressure 
heating  systems.  Namao  Alta:  A  W 
Fisher  &  Co  Ltd,  conversion  to  natural 
gas  burning  equipment,  RCAF  Station. 
Royal  Roads  B  C:  Island  Decorators, 
painting  exterior  of  bldgs.  Whitehorse 
Y  T:  Evans,  Coleman  &  Johnson  Bros 
Ltd,  hangar  roof  repairs,  RCAF  Station. 


National  Harbours  Board 

Halifax  Harbour  N  S:  Canadian  Ice  Machine  Co  Ltd,  installation  of  additional 
relngeration  equipment  for  cold  storage  terminals. 


Department  of  Public  Works 


Charlottetown  P  E  I:  County  Construc¬ 
tion  Co  Ltd,  repairs  to  roofs,  flashings, 
masonry  &  painting.  Post  Office  bldg. 
Red  Head  PEI:  Wallace  Noye,  Allison 
Raynor  &  James  Noye,  breakwater  exten¬ 
sion  &  repairs.  Delaps  Cove  W  S;  R  A 
Douglas,  breakwater-wharf  extension. 
Diligent  River  N  S:  Walker  &  Hall  Ltd, 
wharf  repairs.  Ecum  Secum  N  S:  Mosher 
&  Rawding  Ltd,  breakwater  construction. 
Halifax  N  S:  Maritime  Landscape 
Gardening  Ltd,*  landscape  planting.  Camp 


Hill  Hospital;  Foundation  Maritime  Ltd, 
construction  of  seismograph  bldg,  Dal- 
housie  Campus.  Dipper  Harbour  N  B: 
Diamond  Construction  Co  Ltd,  break¬ 
water  repairs  &  improvements.  Fort 
Dufferin  N  B:  Wasson  Construction  Co 
Ltd,  repairs  to  breastworks.  Milltown 
N  B:  John  Flood  &  Sons  Ltd,  rebuilding 
of  clock  tower.  Public  Bldg.  Saint  John 
N  B:  B  A  Corbett  &  Co  Ltd,  new 
passenger  elevator.  Old  Post  Office  Bldg. 
Stonehaven  N  B:  Clare  Construction  Co 
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Ltd,  repairs  to  pier.  Berthierville  P  Q: 
R  A  Blyth,  construction  of  bent  bridges. 
Bonaventure  P  Q:  Bert  Dimock,  wharf 
repairs.  Gascons  (Arise  a  Mercier)  P  Q: 
James  S  Watt,  wharf  improvements. 
Gaspe  P  Q:  Lionel  Rioux,  construction 
of  retaining  wall.  Lac  Quevillon  P  Q: 
Paul  0  Goulet  &  Rene  Legault,  con¬ 
struction  of  breakwater.  Lauzon  P  Q: 
Marine  Industries  Ltd,*  dredging  basin, 
Lome  Dry  Dock.  Montreal  P  Q:  Robert 
M  Miller  Construction  Co  Ltd,  interior 
partitions  &  fittings  for  UIC.  Ste  Amie 
de  Bellevue  P  Q:  Montreal  Landscape 
Co  Reg’d,*  supply  &  planting  of  trees. 
Military  Hospital.  Sept  lies  P  Q:  North 
Shore  Construction  Co  Ltd,  rectification 
work.  Cardinal  Ont:  David  E  Mahoney, 
alterations  &  improvements  to  Public 
Bldg.  Ottawa  Ont:  Percy  R  Grant,  con¬ 
struction  of  water  main  for  servicing, 
National  Research  Council,  Montreal  Road; 
Sirotek  Construction  Ltd,  construction  of 
poultry  houses.  Central  Experimental 
Farm;  Geo  C  Graves  Construction  Co 
Ltd,  alterations  to  2nd  &  5th  floors, 
Norlite  Bldg;  Geo  C  Graves  Construc¬ 
tion  Co  Ltd,  alterations  to  5th  6th  &  7th 
floors.  Booth  Bldg;  Durie  Mosaic  & 
Marble  Ltd,  repairs  to  marble  &  tile  work. 


Royal  Victoria  Museum;  Doran  Construc¬ 
tion  Co  Ltd,  addition  to  Dairy  Research 
Bldg,  Central  Experimental  Farm;  Lord 
&  Burnham  Co  Ltd,  construction  of 
greenhouse.  Government  House;  Canada 
Carpet  Cleaning  Co  Ltd,  laying  of 
linoleum.  Supreme  Court  Bldg.  Hamilton 
Ont:  Bermingham  Construction  Co  Ltd, 
harbour  improvements.  Port  Arthur  Ont: 
Thunder  Bay  Harbour  Improvements  Ltd, 
enlargement  of  seaplane  wharf.  Renfrew 
Ont:  McPhail  Hardware  Ltd,  repairs, 
improvement  &  painting.  Public  Bldg. 
Rockclijfe  Ont:  Douglas  W  O’Connell, 
addition  to  RCMP  hangar.  Weston  Ont: 
T  J  Colbourne  Constraction  Ltd,  addi¬ 
tion  &  alterations.  Post  Office  Bldg. 
Balcarres  Sask:  Smith  Bros  &  Wilson  Ltd, 
construction  of  Public  Bldg.  Black  Bay 
(Lake  Athabaska)  Sask:  Northern  Trans¬ 
portation  Co  (1947)  Ltd,  constmction  of 
wharf.  Chipewyan  Alta:  Yukon  Con¬ 
struction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  double 
type  detachment  bldg,  RCMP.  Fraser 
River  B  C:  Gilley  Bros  Ltd,  repairs  & 
improvements,  Steveston  North  Jetty. 
Fort  Simpson,  Fort  Smith  Hay  River 
N  W  T:  Allen  Fredrick  Rayner,  heating, 
DND  bldgs;  H.  Kelly  &  Co  Ltd,  plumbing, 
DND  bldgs. 


Department  of  Resources  and  Development 


Cape  Breton  Highlands  National  Park 
N  S:  Fundy  Construction  Co  Ltd,  highway 
gravel  surfacing;  Alec  Martin  Fraser,  Eddie 
Joe  Chiasson  &  Helier  Malet  Merry,  con¬ 
struction  of  a  central  service  bldg  for  tourist 
accommodation.  Point  Pelee  National  Park 


Ont:  Dean  Construction  Co  Ltd,  driving  of 
oak  pihng,  east  beach.  Miette  Hot  Springs, 
Jasper  National  Park  Alta:  G  F  Bried, 
waterproofing  deck  surfaces  of  Miette  Hot 
Springs  bathhouse,  etc. 


Department  of  Transport 


Sydney  N  S:  Municipal  Spraying  &  Con¬ 
tracting  Ltd,  installation  of  electrical  duct 
system  at  airport;  R  G  McDougall,  con¬ 
struction  of  middle  marker  &  glide  path 
bldgs.  Fredericton  N  B:  J  S>  Parker,  con¬ 
stmction  of  staff  dwellings  &  garage.  Corn¬ 


wall  Ont:  Canadian  Dredge  &  Dock  Co 
Ltd,*  constmction  of  diesel  tug.  Earlton 
Ont:  La  Societe  d’Entreprises  Generales 
Ltee,  additional  aerodrome  development. 
Port  Hardy  B  C:  Hanssen  Construction  Co 
Ltd,  additional  airport  development. 
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Labour  Law 


Legal  Decisions  Affecting  Labour 

Court  reverses  decision  to  award  damages  to  widow  of  welder  who  died 
from  unusual  disease.  Railway  switchman  awarded  damages  for  injury. 
Union  application  to  set  aside  a  decertification  order  is  dismissed. 
Injunction  issued  banning  unlawful  acts  but  not  peaceful  picketing 


The  Ontario  Appeal  Court  reversed  a 
decision  to  award  damages  to  the  widow 
of  a  welder  who  died  from  an  unusual 
lung  disease.  The  Saskatchewan  Court  of 
.4ppeal  found  negligence  on  the  part  of 
the  employer  in  connection  with  the 
injury  of  a  CNR  switchman.  The  British 
Columbia  Supreme  Court  dismissed  a 
union  application  to  set  aside  a  decertifica¬ 
tion  order  of  the  Labour  Relations  Board. 
The  Ontario  High  Court  of  Justice  issued 
an  injunction  prohibiting  picketing  accom¬ 
panied  by  unlawful  acts  but  refused  to 
grant  an  injunction  restraining  all  picket¬ 
ing  during  a  strike  in  violation  of  a 
collective  agreement. 

Ontario  Court  of  Appeal  .  .  . 

.  .  .  holds  employer  hod  no  duty  to  worn  worker  of 
danger  arising  from  his  own  physical  condition. 

The  Ontario  Court  of  Appeal  on  Sep¬ 
tember  13,  1951,  reversed  the  decision  of 
the  High  Court  of  Justice,  which  had 
awarded  damages  to  the  widow'  of  a  work¬ 
man  who  had  died  of  an  unusual  lung 
disease.  The  High  Court  decision  was 
based  on  the  ground  that  the  worker’s 
employer  had  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
duty  in  not  warning  him  against  working 
conditions  w'hich  had  aggravated  his  disease 
and  hastened  his  death  (L.G.,  1951,  p.  554). 
The  Appeal  Court,  allowing  the  employer’s 
appeal,  held  that  the  danger  to  the  work¬ 
man  resulted  from  his  peculiar  physical 
condition  and  that  his  employer  had  no 
duty  to  know  of  the  unusual  danger  to  him. 

Mr.  Justice  Ayleswmrth,  wLo  delivered 
the  judgment,  reviewed  the  history  of 
the  case.  Mackie,  the  husband  of  the 
respondent,  had  been  employed  from  1934 
to  1942  by  Canada  Skate  Manufacturing 
Co.  Ltd,  in  Kitchener,  where  his  job  wns 
to  weld  skate-blades  to  tubes.  In  1948, 
he  died  from  pulmonaiy  emphysema  at  the 
age  of  46  years.  His  widow  was  permitted 
by  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Board  to 
sue  the  company  for  damages  under  the 
Fatal  Accidents  Act.  The  trial  judge 


found  that  Mackie’s  disease  had  not  been 
caused  by  any  neglect  of  his  employer  but 
had  been  aggravated  and  his  death  hastened 
by  his  exposure  to  fumes  resulting  from 
the  welding  process.  He  held  that  the 
employer  had  a  common  law  duty  to  warn 
Mackie  of  the  unusual  danger  to  him  from 
the  fumes  and  had  failed  in  that  duty.  It 
w’as  this  decision  that  the  company 
challenged  in  its  appeal. 

Mr.  Justice  Aylesw'orth  first  pointed  out 
that  counsel  for  the  widow  had  completely 
failed  to.  establish  his  contention  that 
Mackie  had  contracted  emphysema  as  a 
result  of  his  eraplojmr’s  negligence  in  failing 
to  provide  proper  ventilation,  a  proper 
exhaust  system,  and  protection  to  Mackie 
against  the  fumes,  and  in  failing  to  follow^ 
generally  approved  manufacturing  practice 
and  to  exercise  reasonable  and  proper  care 
to  protect  his  employees.  The  evidence 
produced  on  behalf  of  the  company  showmd 
that  its  installations  and  methods  not  only 
complied  w’ith  the  relevant  regulations 
under  the  Factory,  Shop  and  Office  Building 
Act,  but  w'ere  efficient  and  adequate  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  approved  standards  in  the 
industry.  There  was  no  evidence  to  indi¬ 
cate  w’hat  might  have  been  done  to  improve 
working  conditions. 

His  Lordship  then  considered  the  question 
of  w'hether  the  company  had  a  duty  to 
warn  Mackie  of  the  unusual  danger  to  him. 
Medical  experts  did  not  all  agree  that  the 
fumes  had  accelerated  the  progress  of  the 
disease.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  the 
fumes  were  not  dangerous  to  a  well  man. 
Although  Mackie  from  1936  to  1942 
regularly  took  treatments  from  an  osteo¬ 
path,  who  on  one  occasion  in  1939  had 
examined  him  “so  far  as  his  lungs  were 
concerned’’,  and  had  consulted  a  physician 
in  1938,  his  trouble  was  not  diagnosed  as 
emphysema  and  it  was  never  suggested 
that  his  w'orking  conditions  were  dangerous 
to  him.  His  disease  was  not  diagnosed  until 
1942,  after  he  had  left  his  employment. 
The  medical  evidence  establisihed  that  it 
was  most  unusual  for  a  person  of  Mackie’s 
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age  to  contract  emph3'sema  and  that 
there  is  no  known  history  of  emphysema 
as  an  occupational  disease  of  welders. 
The  ^  evidence  did  not  suggest  that 
Mackie’s  coughing  and  shortness  of  breath 
were  readily  recognizable  symptoms  of 
emphysema. 

Lpon  these  facts  Air.  Justice  Aylesworth 
disagreed  completely  with  the  trial  judg¬ 
ment.  He  stated: — 

The  unusual  danger  to  Alaekie  arose  only 
because  of  his  peculiar  and.  from  the  medical 
viewpoint,  surprising  phj'sical  condition. 
I  pon  such  evidence  I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  any  legal  basis  upon  which  the 
appellant  can  be  held  either  actually  to 
have  known  or  to  be  under  a  duty  to  know 
of  “the  danger  to  Mackie”. 

His  Lordship  said  that  if  it  could  be 
inferred  that  Mackie’s  complaints  about 
the  fumes  should  have  indicated  to  his 
employer  the  unusual  danger,  then  it  must 
also  be  inferred  that  Alackie  himself  knew 
of  the  danger.  Of  the  two,  Mackie  was  in 
the  better  position  to  realize  the  danger 
to  him  of  the  fumes. 

Counsel  for  Mrs.  Alackie  had  also  argued 
that  even  if  negligence  could  not  be 
demonstrated,  she  would  be  entitled  to 
judgment  under  S.121  of  Part  H  of  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,  which  states 
that  a  workman  or  his  dependants  may 
recover  damages  from  the  emplov^er  if 
personal  injurv'  has  been  caused  “by  reason 
of  an\^  defect  in  the  condition  or  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  ways,  works,  machinery,  plant, 
buildings  or  premises  connected  ivith,  in¬ 
tended  for  or  used  in  the  business  of  his 
employer  ,  .  .”  Mr.  Justice  Aylesworth 
pointed  out  that,  as  stated  in  S.120,  this 
pro\dsion  of  the  Act  was  applicable  only  to 
workmen  employed  in  industries  not  under 
Part  I.  The  appellant  company  was  an 
industry  listed  in  the  schedule  to  which 
Part  I  of  the  Act  applied.  In  any  case. 
His  Lord.ship  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
responrlent  had  failed  to  demonstrate  that 
the  injury  was  caused  by  any  defect  in 
the  appellant’s  plant  and  that  the  defect 
was  one  peculiar  to  Mackie  himself. 

The  court  allowed  the  appeal  and  dis- 
mi.ssed  the  action.  No  order  was  made  as 
to  costs.  Mackie  v.  Canada  Skate  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.  Ltd.,  119.511  4  DLR,  456. 

Saskatchewan  Court  of  Appeal  .  .  . 

.  .  .  finds  railway  negligent  under  common  law  for 
failing  to  provide  reasonably  safe  work-place. 

In  a  case  before  the  Saskatchewan  Court 
of  Appeal,  on  October  1,  1951.  a  Canadian 
National  Railwa3's  employee  was  awarded 


damages  from  the  CNR  for  injury  suffered 
as  the  result  of  an  accident  which  occurred 
while  he  was  coupling  railway  cars.  The 
Appeal  Court  by  unanimous  decision  set 
aside  the  judgment  of  the  trial  judge 
disnnssing  his  action  and  restored  the 
verdict  of  the  trial  jury,  which  had  found 
the  plaintiff’s  accident  due  entirely  to  the 
negligence  of  the  railway  company,  and 
had  assessed  his  damages  at  $16,000  plus 
special  damages  as  agreed. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  Appeal  Court 
reviewed  the  circumstances  of  the  accident, 
which  occurred  in  the  CNR  yards  at 
Saskatoon  during  the  early  hours  of  June  28, 
1949,  and  in  which  the  plaintiff,  a  railway 
switchman,  lost  his  left  leg.  The  plaintiff 
was  to  supervise  the  coupling  of  a  coach 
to  the  freight  train  which  was  to  take  it 
a\vay.  He  approached  the  coach,  parked 
on  a  switch,  and  signalled  to  the  engineer 
to  back  the  train  towards  the  coach.  When 
the  cars  came  together,  they  did  not  couple 
automatically  but  the  coach  was  pushed 
along  by  the  impact  of  the  train’s  box  car. 
The  switchman,  while  walking  sidewnys 
with  the  movement  of  the  cars,  shook  the 
lever  which  extended  to  the  side  of  the 
box  car,  in  the  hope  that  the  locking  block 
would  drop  into  place  to  complete  the 
coupling.  His  left  hand  held  the  lever  and 
his  right  hand  was  on  the  side  of  the  coach. 
He  had  taken  only  two  or  three  steps  when 
he  tripped  over  a  tie.  The  ties  were  pro¬ 
truding  approximately  six  inches  above  the 
ground  at  this  point,  .since  it  is  the  general 
practice  at  switches  to  remove  the  ballast 
from  between  the  ties  for  drainage  pur¬ 
poses.  The  plaintiff  did  not  know  at  the 
time  that  the  coach  was  on  a  switch.  He 
fell  on  the  rail  and  his  left  leg  was  crushed 
b3'  the  moving  box  car. 

The  plaintiff  brought  a  court  action  for 
negligence  against  the  CNR.  In  his  state¬ 
ment  of  claim  he  alleged  several  acts  of 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  railway  com- 
pan\',  including  failure  to  provide  an  auto¬ 
matic  coupler  as  required  by  Section  298 
of  file  Railway  Act,  failure  properly  to 
maintain  and  inspect  the  coupler,  failure 
io  light  the  area  properly  and  to  provide 
the  switchman  with  a  proper  lantern,  ami 
the  spotting  of  the  coach  on  a  switch.  The 
company  in  defence  pleaded  that  the  acci¬ 
dent  was  caused,  or  contributed  to,  by  the 
negligence  of  the  plaintiff  in  placing  himself 
between  two  moving  cars,  in  walking  back¬ 
wards  while  operating  the  hand  lever,  and 
in  failing  to  signal  to  the  engineer  to  stop 
the  train  so  that  he  might  adjust  the 
coupling. 
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la  answer  to  questions  submitted  to 
them,  the  trial  jury  found  that  the  CNR 
had  been  negligent  in  not  identifying  clearly 
on  both  sides  of  the  tracks  the  area  where 
ballast  was  removed  from  between  the  ties 
and  in  spotting  the  coach  over  such  a 
hazardous  area.  In  their  opinion,  there  was 
no  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff 
contributing  to  the  accident.  The  trial 
judge,  setting  aside  the  jury’s  verdict,  dis¬ 
missed  the  plaintiff’s  claim,  considering  that 
there  was  no  evidence  from  which  negh- 
gence  could  be  inferred. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  Appeal  Court 
first  explained  the  duties  of  railways  under 
the  law.  In  ordinary  circumstances  they 
may  carry  on  their  operations  in  the  normal 
way  without  taking  other  precautions  than 
those  prescribed  by  the  Railway  Act  or  the 
Board  of  Transport  Commissioners.  If 
operations  are  carried  on  in  such  a  way  as 
to  create  an  unusual  danger  and  to  make 
the  usual  precautions  insufficient,  a  jury 
ma3'  say  whether  or  not  the  railway  has 
been  negligent  in  failing  to  adopt  other 
protective  measures.  In  the  present  case 
the  two  grounds  of  negligence  found  by 
the  jury  were  not  matters  covered  by  the 
Railway  Act  or  by  orders  of  the  Board. 
Therefore,  the  railway  was  subject  only  to 
common  law  liability  for  negligence. 

His  Lordship  then  referred  to  the  con¬ 
tention  of  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  that 
the  trial  judge  had  improperly  instructed 
the  jury  not  to  consider  the  allegation  that 
the  railway  was  negligent  in  not  supplying 
an  automatic  coupler  in  accordance  with 
Section  298  of  the  Railway  Act.  Counsel 
argued  that  Section  298  imposes  on  the 
railway  an  absolute  duty  not  based  on 
negligence,  so  that  proof  that  the  coupler 
had  failed  to  work  automatically  would 
establish  a  'prim, a  jade  case  against  the 
railway.  To  support  this  interpretation  of 
Section  298,  he  cited  decisions  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  similar  cases. 
The  Chief  Justice  found  it  unnecessary  to 
express  an  opinion  on  this  question,  since 
he  considered  that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled 
to  succeed  in  his  appeal  on  other  grounds. 

His  Lordship  reviewed  the  evidence  to 
discover  whether  it  might  reasonably  be 
inferred  that  the  cause  of  the  accident  was 
the  negligence  of  the  railway  and  its 
employees.  In  contending  that  there  was 
negligence  in  putting  the  coach  on  the 
switch,  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  referred  to 
the  evidence  of  Taylor,  a  conductor,  who 


stated,  “I  would  say  that  it  is  not  good 
practice  and  if  the  men  are  efficient  and 
have  knowledge  of  their  work  I  don’t  think 
they  would  leave  the  car  there.” 

After  considering  the  other  evidence  on 
this  point,  the  Chief  Justice  said: — ■ 

Taking  all  the  evidence  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  much  in  it  to  support  the 
opinion  of  Taylor.  Moreover,  the  fact  that 
the  railway  authorities  had  made  no  rule 
prohibiting  the  spotting  of  ears  on  switches 
does  not  relieve  the  railway  if,  in  fact,  the 
placing  of  the  coach  on  the  switch  created 
a  hazard  for  the  switchman  who  made  the 
coupling;  the  railway  was  bound  to  provide 
a  reasonably  safe  place  in  which  the 
employees  could  carry  on  their  work  and  if 
it  failed  to  do  so  it  was  liable  at  common 
law  for  negligence.  Nor  would  the  fact  that 
the  spotting  of  cars  on  switches  was  common 
practice  relieve  the  defendant  if,  in  fact, 
there  was  not  reasonable  care  for  the  safety 
of  the  employees  on  the  part  of  the  servants 
of  the  defendant  who  were  responsible  for 
the  placing  of  the  ears  on  the  switch  points. 

His  Lordship  explained  that  an  action 
for  negligence  involved  two  questions.  The 
first,  a  question  of  law,  was  whether  there 
was  evidence  from  which  negligence  might 
reasonably  be  inferred.  Negligence  is  a 
breach  of  the  duty  to  take  care  for  the 
safety  of  all  who  are  likely  to  suffer  injury 
if  the  duty  is  neglected.  In  this  case  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  employer  to  provide 
a  reasonably  safe  work  place.  The  Chief 
Justice  was  of  the  opinion  that  there  were 
reasonable  grounds  for  inferring  negligence 
and  therefore  the  trial  judge  should  not 
have  taken  the  case  from  the  jury. 

The  second  question  was  a  question  of 
fact.  Assuming  that  negligence  may  rea¬ 
sonably  be  inferred,  should  it  in  fact  be 
inferred?  His  Lordship  concluded: — 

The  jury  found  the  defendant  negligent  in 
having  the  coach  spotted  on  the  switch. 
Having  regard  to  all  the  circumstances,  did 
the  defendant’s  employees  in  so  spotting  the 
coach  exercise  that  reasonable  care  which 
the  law  requires?  .  .  .  The  evidence  warrants 
the  conclusion  that  there  was  a  hidden 
danger  caused  by  placing  the  coach  where 
it  was;  the  danger  was  that  of  tripping  on 
ties  exposed  by  the  ballast  being  excavated 
or  by  his  foot  going  into  the  excavation 
between  the  ties.  The  facts  established  and 
the  inferences  which  may  fairly  be  drawn 
from  them  are  more  consistent  with  negli¬ 
gence  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  than  with 
other  causes. 

The  Court  of  Appeal  accordingly  get 
aside  the  trial  judgment  and  restored  the 
verdict  of  the  jury.  The  plaintiff  was 
awarded  $16,983.80  in  damages  together  with 
the  costs  of  the  action  and  of  the  appeal. 
Sundin  v.  Canadiari  National  Railways, 
[1951]  3  WWR  (NS),  625. 
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Supreme  Court  of  British  Columbia  .  .  . 

.  .  .  upholds  decertification  of  union  by  Labour 
Relations  Board  for  refusal  to  work  overtime 

The  Supreme  Court  of  British  Columbia 
on  October  30,  1951,  dismissed  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Marine  Workers’  and  Boiler¬ 
makers’  Industrial  Union,  Local  No.  1,  for 
certiorari  proceedings  to  quash  an  order  of 
the  British  Columbia  Labour  Relations 
Board  revoking  the  certification  of  the 
union  as  bargaining  agent  for  the  employees 
of  several  shipyards  in  Vancouver.  The 
board,  finding  that  the  members  of  the 
union,  acting  in  combination,  had  refused 
to  work  overtime  for  the  purpose  of  com¬ 
pelling  their  employers  to  alter  a  collective 
agreement  before  its  expiry  date,  had 
applied  the  penalty  applicable  for  an 
illegal  strike  under  the  Industrial  Concilia¬ 
tion  and  Arbitration  Act.  The  court  held 
that  the  concerted  refusal  to  do  necessary 
overtime  work  was  a  violation  of  the  collec¬ 
tive  agreement  and  contrary  to  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  Act,  and  that  the  board  had 
acted  within  its  jurisdiction  in  cancelling 
the  union’s  certification. 

Giving  his  reasons  for  decision,  Chief 
Justice  Farris  outlined  the  facts  of  the 
case.  Similar  collective  agreements  were  in 
effect  between  the  union  and  several 
employers;  these  contracts  were  not  due 
to  expire  until  November  1,  1951.  During 
May  and  June  the  union  sought  to  have 
:he  wage  clauses  of  the  agreements  reopened 
for  renegotiation.  When  the  employers 
refused  to  do  this,  the  employees  joined 
in  refusing  to  work  overtime.  Overtime 
work  was  provided  for  in  the  collective 
agreement  and  was  generally  recognized  as 
essential  in  the  shipyards.  The  employers 
applied  to  the  board  for  relief  under  Sec¬ 
tion  7  of  the  ICA  Act,  which  provides 
that  the  board  may  order  a  union  to  cease 
from  an  activity  “intended  to  restrict  or 
limit  production”.  The  board  found  that 
the  activity  of  the  union  constituted  an 
illegal  strike,  and  on  July  30  revoked  the 
union’s  certification  under  Section  62  of  the 
Act.  On  October  19  the  union  launched 
proceedings  for  certiorari  in  the  court. 

His  Lordship  first  pointed  out  that  it 
was  necessary  to  determine  whether  the 
refusal  to  work  overtime  constituted  a 
strike.  He  quoted  from  Section  2  of  the 
Act,  which  defines  “strike”  in  these  terms;— 

“Strike”  includes  a  cessation  of  work,  or 
refusal  to  work,  or  refusal  to  continue  to 
work,  by  employees  in  combination  or  in 
concert  or  in  accordance  with  a  common 
understanding  for  the  purpose  of  compelling 


their  employer  to  agree  to  conditions  of 
employment  or  of  compelling  another 
employer  to  agree  to  terms  or  conditions  of 
employment  of  his  employees. 

Counsel  for  the  union  had  argued  that 
refusal  to  work  overtime  could  not  be  a 
strike,  first,  because  overtime  work  is  a 
voluntary  matter  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  employee,  and  secondly,  because  to  be 
on  strike  and  at  work  at  the  same  time 
was  contrary  to  the  meaning  of  strike.  In 
answer  to  this  second  argument.  His  Lord- 
ship  pointed  out  that  in  many  industrial 
strikes  the  unions  permit  certain  members 
to  remain  at  work  in  order  to  prevent 
plant  destruction,  yet  these  employees, 
though  working,  are  also  on  strike. 

Chief  Justice  Farris  emphasized  that  the 
meaning  of  strike  must  be  determined  by 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  Act,  which  was 
clear  in  its  intention  that  a  collective 
agreement  must  be  binding  on  employers 
and  employees  and  tliat  disputes  must  be 
settled  without  any  stoppage  of  work.  He 
stated: — 

It  is  clear  that  the  legislators  were  deter¬ 
mined  throughout  that  the  employees  and 
employers  should  work  under  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement.  Therefore,  in  inter¬ 
preting  “strike”,  it  would  seem  to  me  the 
words  “including  cessation  of  work,  or 
refusal  to  work,  or  refusal  to  continue  to 
work”  must  refer  to  such  work  as  is  con¬ 
templated  by  the  Act,  and  this  necessarily 
include.s  the  collective  agreement  entered 
into  between  the  parties  which  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  becomes  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Act  itself. 

His  Lordship  examined  the  collective 
agreement  and  found  that  overtime  work 
was  an  implied  condition  of  the  contract. 
This  did  not  mean  that  an  individual 
employee  had  not  the  right  to  refuse  to 
work  overtime  or  to  limit  his  period  of 
overtime,  but  that  was  not  the  question  in 
this  case.  Article  VII  of  the  agreement, 
dealing  with  hours  of  employment,  provided 
for  a  five-day,  40-hour  week.  Hours  of 
wmrk  were  to  be  between  the  hours  of 
8  a.m.  and  5  p.m.,  “except  when  existing 
conditions  render  it  desirable  to  start  the 
day  shift  at  an  earlier  or  later  hour”.  His 
Lordship  then  quoted  from  Article  VIII 
which  dealt  with  overtime  wcuk.  This 
provided  that  an  employee  called  up  to 
work  before  the  starting  time  of  a  regular 
shift  for  the  purpose  of  docking  and 
launching  must  be  paid  not  less  than  time 
and  a  half  between  6  a.m.  and  the  regular 
starting  time.  Double  time  was  to  be  paid 
after  12  hours  of  continuous  wmrk,  and  for 
all  work  performed  on  Sundays,  on  any  of 
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six  statutory  holidaj'S,  on  Saturday  after- 
no  on  if  the  working  week  was  Monday  to 
Friday,  or  on  Monday  afternooni  if  the 
working  week  was  Tuesday  to  Saturday. 

On  the  matter  of  the  necessity  of  over¬ 
time  work  the  board  had  stated: — 

Evidence  before  the  Board  showed  that  it 
has  been  the  custom  for  employees  to  work 
overtime  for  the  purpose  of  docking, ^  undock¬ 
ing  and  launching  ships.  The  requirements 
for  overtime  for  this  work  arise  from  tide 
and  other  ungovernable  factors.  It  was  also 
shown  that  the  practice  of  working  overtime 
to  meet  these  requirements  was  common  to 
all  yards. 

His  Lordship  agreed  with  this  statement, 
and  said: — 

It  was,  to  my  mind,  clearly  an  implied 
term  of  the  contract  that  the  workers  would 
work  overtime,  and,  in  the  contract  itself, 
it  recognized  the  necessity,  in  this  particular 
type  of  work,  for  such  overtime  work.  ^  To 
act  in  concert  in  refusing  to  work  overtime, 
as  in  this  case,  was  a  clear  violation  of  the 
collective  agreement. 

His  Lordship  held  that  this  breach  of  the 
agreement  created  a  situation  similar  to  a 
strike,  and  that  it  was  within  the  board’s 
jurisdiction  to  determine  whether  it  was 
a  strike  within  the  meaning  -of  the  Act,  and 
having  found  that  it  was,  to  revoke  the 
certification  of  the  union. 

Another  aspect  of  the  case  discussed  by 
the  Chief  Justice  was  the  union’s  dela^-  in 
requesting  certiorari  proceedings.  Counsel 
for  the  employers  urged  that  the  union’s 
application  should  be  dismissed  even  if 
there  were  grounds  for  quashing  the  board’s 
order,  because  of  the  union’s  neglect  to 
take  action  sooner.  The  order  revoking 
its  certification  had  been  made  July  30 
and  the  application  for  certiorari  was  not 
launched  until  October  19.  In  the  interval, 
new  bargaining  agents  had  been  certified 
for  the  employees  of  some  yards  and  new 
agreements  had  been  signed.  To  quash  the 
board’s  order  at  this  time  would  lead  to  a 
chaotic  situation  for  both  employers  and 
employees,  the  employers  argued. 

Chief  Justice  Farris  agreed  with  counsel 
for  the  union  that  the  fact  that  the 
employers  had  signed  new  agreements  with 
another  union  was  mot  a  proper  reason  for 
refusing  certiorari  proceedings,  stating  that 
the  judicial  decision  must  be  based  on  all 
the  circumstances  in  each  case.  In  this 
particular  case  His  Lordship  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  union  had  not  acted  in 
good  faith  in  delaying  its  protest  against 
the  board’s  order.  It  had  not  questioned 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  board  until  after 
the  employers  had  entered  into  new  agree¬ 
ments  with  another  union.  The  reason 


apparently  was  that  the  union  was  pleased 
rather  than  dismayed  by  the  revocation 
order,  since  it  had  the  effect  of  cancelling 
the  agreement  and  making  it  open  for 
renegotiation,  and  this  had  been  the  aim 
of  the  union  throughout  the  dispute.  In 
His  Lordship’s  opinion,  the  union  decided 
to  ask  for  certiorari  only  when  it  found  that 
its  “sharp  practices”  had  not  worked  and 
that  it  was  losing  control  of  the  employees, 
since  certain  employees  had  chosen  the 
Shipwrights  Union  as  their  bargaining  agent 
and  this  union  had  concluded  a  collective 
agreement  with  some  of  the  employers. 

Mr.  Justice  Farris,  dismissing  the  applica¬ 
tion  with  costs,  concluded  his  reasons  for 
decision  in  these  words: — 

I  quite  agree  with  counsel  for  the  union 
that  the  right  of  the  individuals  to  refuse 
to  work  overtime  is  one  they  are  entitled 
to  and  it  should  be  preserved.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  overtime  work  is,  by  the  nature 
of  work,  necessary  and  where  it  is  provided 
for  in  the  collective  bargaining  agreement, 
the  right  of  the  employee  to  work  overtime 
voluntarily  is  as  equally  important  to  be 
preserved  as  is  the  right  not  to  work  over¬ 
time,  and  there  is  no  right  in  the  union  to 
take  away  this  individual  right  any  more 
than  thei’e  is  in  the  employer. 

In  my  opinion,  the  trouble  was  originally 
brought  about  by  the  union’s  deliberate 
violation  of  the  agreement.  It  was  guilty 
of  laches  in  failing  to  immediately  set  aside 
the  revoking  order  if  it  felt  it  had  been 
wronged.  It  not  only  failed  to  initiate  such 
proceedings  but,  in  fact,  clearly  acquiesced  in 
the  revocation  order  and  seemed  to  welcome 
it.  The  conduct  of  the  union  throughout  was 
such  that  it  is  not  now  entitled,  under  all 
the  circumstances,  to  the  order  sought. 
In  re  Marine  Workers’  and  Boilermakers’ 
Industrial  Union,  Local  No.  1,  and  the 
Labour  Relations  Board  of  British  Columbia. 
Supreme  Court  of  British  Columbia,  October 
30,  1951. 

Ontario  High  Court  of  Justice  .  .  . 

•  .  .  holds  that  workers  have  the  right  to  picket 
peacefully  even  though  strike  might  be  unlawful. 

The  Ontario.  High  Court  of  Justice  on 
May  23,  1951,  granted  an  injunction 

restraining  certain  employees  of  General 
Dry  Batteries  of  Canada  Ltd.,  who  were 
engaged  in  picketing  their  employer’s  plant 
on  St.  Helens  Ave.  in  Toronto  during  a 
strike,  from  intimidating  or  interfering  with 
employees  or  patrons  of  the  company,  from 
inducing  breaches  of  contract  betw'een  the 
employer  and  other  persons  or  corporations, 
and  from  encouraging  any  of  these  unlawful 
acts.  The  employer  had  sought  a  wider 
injunction  on  the  ground  that  the  strike 
was  illegal,  since  a  collective  agreement  was 
in  effect,  and  that  all  picketing  during  an 
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illegal  sti'ike  was  also  illegal.  The  order 
issued  by  the  court  ilid  not  prohibit 
peaceful  picketing. 

Mr.  Justice  INIcRuer,  in  giving  reasons 
for  decision,  outlinerl  the  circumstances  that 
had  preceded  the  picketing.  When  the 
strike  took  place,  a  collective  agreement 
was  in  effect.  The  agreement  was  con¬ 
cluded  on  June  12.  1950,  between  the 
employer  and  Local  512  of  the  United 
Electrical.  Radio  and  Machine  Workers  of 
America,  the  certified  bargaining  agent  for 
his  emploj'ees.  It  was  to  be  effective  from 
June  1,  1950,  to  June  1.  1951,  and  from 
.year  to  year  after  that  date,  unless  either 
party  notified  the  other  in  writing,  at  least 
30  days  and  not  more  than  60  days  before 
June  1  in  any  year  that  it  desired  to  amend 
the  agreement.  If,  after  receipt  of  such 
notice,  negotiations  to  amend  it  failed,  the 
agreement  would  terminate  June  1.  The 
contract  provided  that  the  union  would 
refrain  from  strikes  or  organized  slowdowns 
during  the  life  of  the  agreement. 

In  February,  1951.  the  union  reciuested 
negotiations  to  amend  the  wage  provisions 
of  the  agreement.  Ten  meetings  of  com¬ 
pany  and  union  repre.?entatives  were  held 
between  March  21  and  April  24,  after  which 
the  union  broke  off  negotiations.  The  works 
manager  of  the  plant  stated  in  his  affidavit 
that  there  was  evidence  of  a  deliberate 
slowdown  for  a  week  before  April  24.  On 
that  date  the  employees  went  on  strike  and 
had  not  returned  to  work  at  the  time  the 
case  came  before  the  court. 

The  affidavit  of  the  works  manager 
described  the  activities  of  the  strikers.  On 
May  3  some  of  the  employees  and  others 
began  to  picket  the  plant  carrying  sand¬ 
wich  boards  with  the  words  “General  Dry 
Workers  on  Strike”.  The  same  day  the 
pickets  turned  away  two  delivery  trucks 
attempting  to  make  deliveries  to  the 
plaintiff’s  plant.  On  hlay  4  a  group  of 
approximately  30  pickets  prevented  the 
moving  of  a  railway  car  loaderl  with 
finished  batteries  anrl.  until  the  time  of 
the  court  case,  the  plaintiff  had  been 
unable  to  ship  these  batteries  to  his 
customers.  On  the  morning  of  May  4  a 
crowd  of  about  65  employees  marched  back 
and  forth  in  front  of  the  plant,  occupying 
the  whole  sidewalk  and  making  access  to 
the  premises  almost  impossible.  On  the 
same  day  the  strikers  prevented  a  truck- 
load  of  finished  goods  from  leaving  the 
plant  by  crowding  around  the  exit  and 
forming  a  barricade  with  the  motor  cars 
of  two  employees.  When,  with  police 
assistance,  the  truck  was  finally  able  to 


leave,  it  was  followed  by  one  of  the 
strikers,  and  returned  to  the  plant  without 
delivering  the  goods,  for  fear  that  pickets 
would  embarrass  the  plaintiff’s  customer. 
(!)n  Ma.v  7,  hlay  8  and  May  9,  mass  picket¬ 
ing  by  50  or  60  employees  was  can-led  on. 
Members  of  the  supervi.sory  staff  were 
threatened,  obstructed  in  their  attempts  to 
enter  the  plant  and  in  some  cases  were 
subjected  to  physical  violence.  Two  staff 
members  were  pelted  with  rotten  eggs,  and 
one  had  a  needle  driven  into  her  shoulder. 
Because  of  the  picketing,  the  plaintiff  was 
unable  to  unload  a  railway  car,  containing 
raw  materials,  which  was  left  on  his  siding 
and  was  incurring  demurrage  charges.  He 
was  also  suffering  loss  because  of  the 
deterioration  of  partly  processed  batteries. 

The  employer  applied  to  the  Ontario 
Labour  Relations  Board  under  Section  59 
of  the  Labour  Relations  Act  for  a  declara¬ 
tion  that  the  strike  was  unlawful  and  asked 
the  court  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the 
employees  from  picketing.  IMass  picketing 
was  discontinued  after  May  9. 

Mr.  Justice  McRuer  held  that  the 
emplo3’'ees  had  the  right  to  picket  peace¬ 
fully,  even  though  the  strike  might  be 
unlawful  under  the  terms  of  the  collective 
agreement.  It  was  not  necessary  for  the 
court  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
strike  was  unlawful.  His  Lordship  stated:— 

It  may  be  very  true  that  the  employees 
have  improperly  broken  their  agreement  and 
it  may  be  that  it  is  unlawful  for  them  to 
break  their  agreement,  but  I  tliink  they 
nevertheless  have  a  eommon  law  right  to 
inform  others  peacefully  that  they  are  on 
strike,  be  the  strike  lawful  or  unlawful,  and 
if  they  choose  to  exercise  this  right  by 
picketing  in  a  manner  that  is  not  otherwise 
unlawful  their  actions  cannot  be  restrained 
by,  and  particularly  by,  an  interlocutory  in¬ 
junction  ...  It  is  for  the  legislature  and  not 
for  the  courts  to  make  picketing,  not  amount¬ 
ing  to  a  nuisance  at  common  law  or  the 
jniblication  of  defamatory  matter,  .something 
that  may  be  restrained  by  injunction. 

In  lu's  opinion  the  solution  of  labour 
disputes  should  be  left  as  far  as  possible 
to  those  who  are  particularlj'  skilled  in  the 
adjustment  of  labour  matters;  he  pointed 
out  that  a  forum  has  been  .speciallj'  pro- 
t'ided  by  the  Labour  Relations  Act  to  deal 
with  labour  relations.  However,  it  is  the 
dutj"  of  the  courts  to  protect  personal  and 
property  rights  when  necessary. 

His  Lordship  rejected  as  un, sound  the 
argument  advanced  by  counsel  for  the 
defendants  -who  maintained  that  the  court 
had  no  jurisdiction  to  i.s.sue  an  injunction 
against  employees  committing  unlawful  acts 
in  the  exercise  of  their  common  law  right 
to  picket,  since  the  unlawful  acts  would  not 
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be  private  wrongs  but  criminal  offences, 
for  which  the  only  possible  remedy  was 
prosecution.  He  considered  that  unlawful 
acts  may  properly  be  restrained  by  injunc¬ 
tion  even  if  they  constituted  an  offence 
under  the  Criminal  Code,  and  stated  :■ — 

So,  in  dealing  with  those  acts  .  .  .  that  go 
beyond  peaceful  picketing  and  interfere  with 
the  business  of  the  plaintiff,  I  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  holding  that  a  court  of  equity  has 
power  to  restrain  any  repetition  of  acts  of 
that  character  which  are  obviously  an  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  freedom  of  the  owner  of 
the  property  to  exercise  his  common  law 
rights  over  the  property  that  he  owns. 

In  this  ease  His  Lordship  considered  that 
the  plaintiff  had  reason  to  fear  further 
interferences  with  the  exercise  of  his  prop¬ 
erty  rights,  and  therefore  an  injunction 
should  be  granted. 

In  granting  a  modified  injunction,  Mr. 
Justice  McRuer  distinguished  between 
peaceful  picketing  which  is  not  a  common 
law  nuisance  and  illegal  picketing  which 
constitutes  a  conspirac^^  to  injure  and 
\’iolates  both  property  and  personal  rights. 
He  questioned  whether  a  group  of  em¬ 
ployees  seeking  to  advance  their  interest 
in  a  labour  dispute  was  entitled  to  bring 
external  pressure  to  bear  on  others  doing 
business  witli  a  particular  person  for  the 
purpose  of  injuring  the  business  of  their 
employer  and  forcing  him  to  capitulate. 


It  is  one  thing  to  exercise  all  the  lawful 
rights  to  strike  and  the  lawful  rights  to 
picket;  that  is  a  freedom  that  should  be 
preserved  and  its  preservation  has  advanced 
the  interests  of  the  labouring  man  and  the 
community  as  a  whole  to  an  untold  degree 
over  the  last  half-century.  But  it  is  another 
thing  to  recognize  a  conspiracy  to  injure  so 
that  benefits  to  any  particular  person  or 
class  may  be  realized.  Further,  if  what  any 
person  or  group  of  persons  does  amounts  to 
a  common  law  nuisance  to  another  what  is 
being  done  may  be  restrained  by  injunction. 

His  Lordship  explained  his  reasons  for 
not  granting  an  injunction  in  broad  terms 
as  requested  by  the  plaintiff,  similar  to 
the  one  issued  by  Mr.  Justice  Gale  in 
the  case  of  Oakville  Wood  Specialties  Ltd. 
V.  Mustin,  1950.  tin  that  case  the  court 
prohibited  all  picketing  on  the  ground  that 
the  strike  was  illegal  under  existing  laws 
(L.G.,  1951,  p.  250).]  Mr.  Justice  McRuer, 
while  maintaining  that  the  broader  injunc¬ 
tion  might  be  the  proper  remedy  under 
certain  circumstances,  considered  that  the 
present  case  did  not  warrant  the  removal 
of  the  right  to  picket.  He  therefore  ordered 
an  injunction  similar  to  that  granted  by 
Mr.  Justice  Smily  in  Belleville  Lock  Co.  v. 
Tyner,  1950  (L.G.,  1951,  p.  376)  prohibiting 
only  picketing  accompanied  by  unlawful 
acts.  General  Dry  Batteries  of  Canada  Ltd. 
V.  Brigenshaw  ct  al,  [1951]  4  DLR,  414, 


Recent  Regulations,  Dominion  and  Provincial 

Certain  veterans’  legislation  extended  to  members  of  Special  Force 
New  Manitoba  regulations  set  out  operating  engineers’  qualifications 

Certain  veterans’  legislation  has  been  extended  to  members  of  the  Special  Force  by 
new  regulations  under  the  Veterans  Benefit  Act.  In  the  provincial  field,  following  procla¬ 
mation  of  the  Manitoba  Operating  Engineers  and  Firemen  Act,  new  regulations  have 
been  issued  setting  out  the  qualifications  required  for  operating  engineers’  and  firemen’s 
certificates.  In  British  Columbia,  the  Christmas-tree  industry  was  brought  under  the 
Hours  of  Work  Act. 

DOMINION 
Veterans  Benefit  Act 

Under  Section  3  of  the  Veterans  Benefit 
Act,  1951,  the  Governor  in  Council  was 
empowered  to  make  certain  veterans’  legis¬ 
lation  listed  in  Part  I  of  a  schedule  to  the 
Act  applicable  to  members  of  the  Special 
Force.  Regulations,  approved  by  P.C.  5447 
on  October  9  and  gazetted  October  24, 
make  applicable  to  veterans  of  the  Special 
Force  certain  sections  of  the  Veterans 
Rehabilitation  Act,  the  Veterans  Insurance 


Act,  the  Veterans’  Land  Act,  the  War 
Service  Grants  Act,  the  War  Veterans 
Allowance  Act,  Sections  2S,  29  and  30  of 
the  Civil  Service  Act  and  the  Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs  Act.  The  Veterans 
Benefit  Act  itself  made  veterans  of  tlie 
Special  Force  eligible  for  benefits  under 
sections  of  the  Civil  Service  Superannua¬ 
tion  Act,  the  Pension  Act,  Part  IV  of  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  and  the 
Reinstatement  in  Civil  Emploj'ment  Act. 
The  regulations  became  effective  when  the 
Act  went  into  force  on  October  9, 
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Pilotage  By-Law 

An  Order  in  Council  (P.C.  6456), 

approved  December  4  and  gazetted  Decem¬ 
ber  26,  fixed  the  pilotage  rates  payable  by 
vessels  entering  or  leaving  the  port  of 
Botwood  in  Xewfouiulland. 

PROVINCIAL 

British  Columbia  Hours  of  Work  Act 

By  regulation  Xo.  37  of  the  Board  of 
Industrial  Relations,  workers  in  the 
Christmas-tree  industry,  which  includes  all 
those  who  cut,  grade,  bundle,  tag,  or  ship 
evergreen  trees  to  be  used  for  decorative 
purposes,  are  to  be  covered  by  the  Hours 
of  Work  Act,  which  limits  normal  working 
hours  to  eight  per  day  and  44  per  week. 
This  regulation,  approved  by  Order  in 
Council  on  X'ovember  17,  was  made 
Xovember  22  and  gazetted  Xovember  29. 

dhe  annual  regulation  allowing  employees 
in  the  mercantile  industry  to  work  addi¬ 
tional  hours  during  the  Christmas  season 
permitted  workers  in  retail  stores  to  work 
up  to  48  hours  during  the  week  ending 
December  22.  provided  that  they  did  not 
work  longer  than  10  hour.®  in  any  one  day. 
This  regulation  was  made  Xovember  23 
and  gazetted  Xovember  29. 

British  Columbia  Male  and  Female 
Minimum  Wage  Acts 

Order  24  (supplementary),  made  Xovem¬ 
ber  23  and  gazetted  Xovember  29,  was  the 
annual  Order  providing  for  the  payment 
of  overtime  rates  to  store  employees 
working  extra  hours  during  the  week 
before  Christmas,  and  reejuiring  temporary 
employees  in  stores  during  the  Christmas 
season  to  be  paid  the  minimum  wage  for 
experienced  workers. 

Employees  who  were  permitted  by  the 
.special  hours  of  work  regulation  to  woik 
up  to  48  hours  during  the  week  ending 
December  22  were  required  to  be  paid  the 
usual  overtime  rate  of  one  and  one-half 
times  the  regular  rate  for  all  time  worked 
in  exce.'s  of  eight  hours  in  a  day  or  44  in 
the  week. 

For  the  period  from  December  3  to 
December  31,  temporary  employees  in  the 
mercantile  industry  who  workerl  39  hours 
or  more  per  week  had  to  recei\'e  at  least 
S18  per  week,  and  those  who  worked  loss 
than  39  hours,  a  minimum  hourly  rate  of 
47  cents. 

The  supplementary  Order  aDo  wai\'cd  for 
the  specified  period  in  December  the  daily 
guarantee  provision  which  requires  that  all 
employees  asked  to  report  for  work  must 
be  paid  at  their  regular  rate  for  all  time 
spent  at  their  employer’s  place  of  work. 


with  a  minimum  of  I  wo  hours’  if  there 
is  no  work  and  of  four  hours’  pay  if  they 
are  put  to  work. 

Manitoba  Operating  Engineers 
and  Firemen  Act 

Under  the  Operating  Engineers  and  Fire¬ 
men  Act,  1949,  proclaimed  in  effect  on 
Xovember  24,  1951,  new  regulations  gov¬ 
erning  the  examination  and  certification  of 
engineers  and  firemen  were  issued  by 
Manitoba  Regulation  46/51,  gazetted 
December  1.  They  became  effective  from 
January  1,  1952.  The  previous  regulations 
for  the  certification  of  engineers  were  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Steam  Boiler  and  Pressure 
Plant  Act,  1933.  At  the  1949  session  of 
the  Manitoba  Legislature,  two  Acts  were 
passed  to  replace  this  earlier  statute:  the 
Operating  Engineers  and  Firemen  Act  and 
the  Steam  and  Pressure  Plants  Act  (L.G., 
1949,  p.  995).  The  1933  statute  will  be 
repealed  when  the  new  Steam  and  Pres¬ 
sure  Plants  Act  is  proclaimed  in  effect. 

In  providing  for  four  cla.sses  of  engineers’ 
certificates  instead  of  three,  as  before,  and 
in  changing  the  qualifications  required  for 
each  class,  the  regulations  are  now  more 
in  line  with  those  in  other  provinces  and 
are  especially  similar  to  those  in  effect  in 
Saskatchew-an.  This  has  meant  that,  in 
some  of  the  qualifications  listed  for  certifi¬ 
cation,  more  experience  is  requiied,  while 
for  others,  less  experience  is  now  necessary. 

In  addition  to  the  four  classes  of 
engineers’  certificates,  the  regulations  now 
provide  for  a  fireman’s  certificate  anrl  also 
for  a  provisional  operating  engineer’s  certifi¬ 
cate,  as  before. 

Every  candidate  for  an  examination  for 
a  certificate  must  be  o\'er  IS  years  of  age 
and  must  make  wi'itten  appliration  to  the 
Department  of  Labour  on  the  ])rpscril3ed 
form,  setting  out  his  qualifications  and 
references.  Certificates  are  i.ssued.  upon 
payment  of  a  fee.  to  every  candidate  who 
answers  successfully  at  least  70  per  cent 
of  the  questions  in  an  examination  for  fir.st 
or  second  class  operating  engineei'’s  certifi¬ 
cate,  or  60  per  cent  if  the  examination  is 
for  a  third,  fourth  or  provisional  operating 
engineer’s  or  fireman’s  certificate.  In  special 
circumstances,  a  candidate  for  a  fourth 
cla.ss,  provisional  operating  engineer’s  or 
fireman’s  certificate  may  be  examined  orally 
by  a  person  designated  by  the  Board  of 
Examinei'S. 

Tlie  regulations  outline  the  experience  and 
standing  required  for  each  certificate. 

A  candidate  for  a  first-class  engineer’s 
certificate  must  hold  a  second-cla.ss  certifi- 
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cate  and,  in  addition,  must  be  qualified  in, 
one  of  the  following  ways:  He  must,  since 
the  issue  of  his  second-class  certificate,  have 
had  three  years’  experience  as  chief 
engineer  in  operating  a  high-pressure  plant 
of  not  less  than  300  h.p.  or  four  years  as 
assistant  in  operating  one  of  500  h.p.  or 
over,  or  he  must  have  had  two  years’ 
experience  as  chief  engineer  or  three  as 
assistant  engineer,  as  above,  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  must  have  spent  four  years  installing 
and  repairing  boilers  or  plant  machinery  or 
in  general  plant  maintenance,  or  he  must 
hold  a  certificate  in  engineering  i.ssued  by 
an  approved  school  of  technology,  and  in 
addition,  since  the  issue  of  his  second-class 
certificate,  ha^■e  had  two  years’  experience 
as  chief  engineer  or  three  as  assistant 
engineer,  in  plants  as  spectified  above. 

A  first-class  engineer  is  authorized  to 
take  charge  of  any  plant. 

For  a  second-class  certificate,  a  candidate 
inu.st  hold  a  third-class  certificate  and  in 
addition:  He  must,  since  the  issue  of  his 
third-class  certificate,  have  had  two  years’ 
experience  in  operating  as  chief  engineer  a 
plant  of  from  100  to  200  h.p.  or  three  j^ears 
as  assistant  in  a  plant  of  from  200  to  500 
h.p.,  or  he  must  have  had  four  years’ 
experience  in  installing  and  repairing  boilers, 
etc.,  and  have  acted  for  one  year  as  chief 
engineer,  or  for  two  jmars  as  assistant 
engineer,  as  aboi’e,  or  he  must  have  com¬ 
pleted  an  approved  engineering  course  and 
acted  as  chief  engineer,  as  above,  for  a  year 
and  a  half  or  as  assistant  engineer  for  two 
years. 

The  holder  of  a  second-class  operating 
engineer  s  certificate  may  take  charge  of  a 
plant  of  from  200  to  500  h.p.  or  act  as  shift 
engineer  in  any  plant. 

A  candidate  for  a  third-class  certificate 
must  hold  a  fourth-class  certificate  and,  in 
addition:  He  must,  since  the  issue  of  his 
third-class  certificate,  have  operated  as 
chief  engineer  a  plant  of  from  25  to  100 
h.p.  or  fired  a  high-pressure  boiler  of  at 
least  100  h.p.  for  one  year,  or  he  must  have 
fired  such  a  boiler  for  two  years,  or  he 
must  have  served  for  .at  least  two  years  in 
building  or  repairing  boilers  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  have  fired  a  high-pressure  boiler  of 
over  100  h.p.  for  one  year  or  he  must  have 
completed  an  approved  course  and  have 
fired  a  boiler  of  over  100  h.p.  for  a  year 
and  a  half. 

A  third-class  engineer  may  take  charge 
of  a  plant  of  from  100  to  200  h.p.,  act  as 
shift  engineer  in  one  of  from  300  to  500  h.p. 
or  act  as  fireman  in  any  plant. 

A  fourth-class  certificate  may  be  granted 
to  a  candidate  who  for  one  jmar  has 


operated  a  high-pressure  boiler  of  not  less 
than  25  h.p.,  or  had  a  year’s  experience  in 
the  construction  of  boilers  and  fired  a  boiler 
of  25  h.p.  or  over  for  six  months.  As  an 
alternative,  he  must  have  held  a  fireman’s 
certificate  for  at  least  two  consecutive  years 
and  have  fired  a  boiler  of  over  25  h.p.  for 
six  months.  He  is  also  eligible  if  he  has 
served  as  a  provisional  operating  engineer 
for  12  months  and,  in  addition,  has  fired  a 
boiler  of  25  h.p.  or  o\'er  for  six  months. 

The  holder  of  a  fourth-class  certificate  is 
permitted  to  take  charge  of  a  plant  of  from 
25  to  100  h.p.,  act  as  shift  engineer  in  a 
plant  of  from  100  to  200  h.p.,  or  act  as 
fireman  in  a  plant  of  from  200  to  500  h.p. 

To  qualify  for  an  engineer's  provisional 
certificate,  a  candidate  must  have  six 
months’  experience  in  firing  a  high-pressure 
boiler  of  5  h.p.  or  over;  or  have  held  a 
fireman’s  certificate  for  12  months,  during 
which  period  he  a.ssisted  in  operating  a 
boiler  of  5  h.p.  or  over  for  three  months. 
Alternatively,  he  must  lia^'e  assisted  in 
operating  such  a  boiler  for  three  months 
and,  in  addition,  have  had  experience  in 
related  trades  satisfactory  to  the  board. 

The  holder  of  a  provisional  operating 
engineer’s  certificate  may  take  charge  of  a 
plant  of  from  5  to  25  h.p..  act  as  shift 
engineer  in  a  plant  of  from  25  to  100  h.p. 
or  act  as  fireman  in  a  plant  of  from  100 
to  200  h.p. 

A  fireman’s  certificate  may  be  granted  to 
a  candidate  who  can  satisfy  the  board  that 
he  has  had  sufficient  experience  in  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  heating  plants  and  related  experi¬ 
ence  and  has  passed  a  prescribed  examina- 
tioni.  A  fireman  may  operate  a  low-pressure 
heating  plant  or  act  as  fireman  in  a  plant 
of  from  25  to  100  h.p. 

The  regulations  permit  the  board,  with 
the  approval  of  the  minister,  to  grant  the 
appropriate  certificate  without  examination 
to  an  engineer  certified  by  the  Government 
of  Canada  or  by  another  province  or  any 
other  recognized  authority. 

A  special  qualification  certificate  ma}' 
be  issued  by  the  minister,  on  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  board,  to  an  applicant  who  has 
the  qualifications  and  e.xperience  necessary 
for  performing  the  duties  of  the  particular 
position  for  which  he  wishes  to  be  certified. 

A  special  certificate  will  expire  in  90  days 
unless  a  different  period  is  specified  in  the 
certificate.  All  other  certificates  must  be 
renewed  annually.  A  certificate  holder  who 
has  not  renewed  his  certificate  for  three 
consecutive  years  may  be  required  to  pass 
a  further  examination  laeforo  his  certificate 
will  be  renewed.  A  certificate  may  be 
amended,  cancelled  or  suspended  by  the 
minister,  wdiose  decision  is  final. 
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The  regulations  include  rules  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  examinations,  and  prescribe  fees 
payable  for  examinations  and  certificates. 

Saskatchewan  Vehicles  Act 

New  regulations  providing  for  the 
recording  of  working  hours  of  drivers  of 
commercial  and  public  service  vehicles  were 
issued  by  the  Highway  Traffic  Board  on 
December  3  and  gazetted  December  15. 


The  board  may  require  tlie  holder  of  a 
commercial  veliicle  or  a  public  service 
vehicle  certificate  to  pror  ide  a  log-book  for 
every  diiver.  In  the  book  the  driver  must 
record  a  continuou.s  accourut  of  the  time 
which  he  has  spent  on  and  off  duty  for 
each  duty  period  and  he  must  keep  the 
book  with  him  for  the  entire  time  during 
which  he  is  on  duty. 


Provincial  Labour  Standards  Bulletin  Now  Available 

The  1931  edition  of  the  bulletin  issued  annuallv  by  the  Department  of 
Labour  under  the  title  “Provincial  Labour  Standards  Concerning  Child  Labour, 
Holidays,  Hours  of  W  ork.  Minimum  Wages,  W  eekly  Rest-Day  and  Workmen’s 
Compensation”  is  now  being  distributed.  In  concise  form,  the  bulletin  sets 
out  the  school-leaving  ages,  minimum  age  for  employment  in  mines,  factories 
and  shops,  limits  on  working  hours,  minimuju  wage  rates,  workmen’s  compen¬ 
sation  benefits,  and  the  requirements  for  annual  and  public  holidays  and  for 
a  weekly  rest-day  fixed  by  of  under  the  various  provincial  laws,  and  makes 
possible  a  comparison  as  between  provinces.  The  principal  changes  made 
during  the  past  year  are  noted  in  the  foreword.  Copies  of  the  iJamphlet  are 
available  without  charge  from  the  Legislation  Branch,  Department  of  Labour, 
Ottawa. 
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Decisions  of  the  Umpire  under 

the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 


Digests  of  two  selected  decisions  rendered  by  the  Umpire 


Decision  CU-B  112*  December  6, 1951 

Held:  (1)  That  a  claimant  who  had 
voluntarily  lejt  her  employment  in  one 
city,  in  order  to  jollow  her  husband  who 
had  been  transjerred  to  another  city,  had 
not  shown  that  she  had  “just  cause  for 
reasons  solely  and  directly  connected  with 
her  employme^it”  within  the  meaning  of 
Benefit  Regulation  5A  (1)  (b)  (in). 

(2)  That,  as  the  claimant  had  not  ful¬ 
filled  any  one  of  the  additional  conditions 
prescribed  in  Benefit  Regulation  6A,  she 
was  rightly  disqualified  for  the  two  years 
immediately  following  the  date  of  her 
marriage.  (Reference  is  made  to  CU-B 
612.) 

Material  Facts  of  Case. — The  claimant, 
who  was  married  on  July  21,  1950,  was 
employed  in  Hamilton,  Ont.,  as  a  dental 
assistant  from  1947  to  June  30,  1951.  She 
filed  a  claim  for  benefit  in  Montreal,  P.Q., 
on  August  21,  1951,  stating  that  she  had 
voluntarily  left  her  employment  in  order  to 
follow  her  husband,  who  bad  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  that  city. 

Benefit  Regulation  5A,  as  amended  effec¬ 
tive  July  1,  1951,  reads  as  follows: — 

5A(l)Tn  order  to  receive  benefit  for  any 
day  of  unemployment  which  occurs 
within  the  two  years  immediately 
following  the  date  of  her  marriage, 
every  married  woman  shall,  in  respect 
of  any  such  day,  in  addition  to  proving 
the  fulfilment  of  all  other  conditions 
of_  entitlement  to  benefit,  produce 
evidence  satisfactory  to  an  officer  of 
the  Commission  of  the_  fulfilment  of 
any  one  of  the  following  additional 
conditions  namely: 

(o)  that  she  has  worked  for  at  least 
ninety  days  under  a  contract  of 
service, 

(i)  in  excepted  employment  other 
than  employment  by  persons 

*Decisions  are  published  in  two  series: 
Those  designated  CU-B  refer  to  benefit 
cases;  those  resignated  CU-C,  coverage  cases. 


connected  with  her  by  blood 
relationship,  marriage  or 
adoption,  or 

(ii)  in  insurable  employment,  or 

(iii)  partly  in  such  excepted 
employment  and  partly  in 
insurable  employment, 

and  the  said  ninets^  days  of  employ¬ 
ment  shall  have  been  performed 
following  her  marriage  but  if  she  was 
in  employment  at  the  time  of 
marriage,  at  least  sixty  of  such  days 
of  employment  shall  have  been  per¬ 
formed  after  her  first  separation 
from  employment  subsequent  to  her 
marriage : 

(6)  that  her  first  separation  after 
marriage  from  the  employment  in 
which  she  was  engaged  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage  or  her  last 
separation  from  employment 
occurring  within  eight  weeks  prior 
to  her  marriage  was  in  conse¬ 
quence  of, 

(i)  the  application  of  her  em¬ 
ployer’s  rule  against  retain¬ 
ing  married  women  in  his 
employ,  or 

(ii)  a  discharge  on  account  of 
shortage  of  work,  or 

(iii)  leaving  voluntarily  because 
she  had  just  cause  for  rea¬ 
sons  solely  and  directly  con¬ 
nected  with  her  employment; 

(c)  that  her  husband  has  died; 

(d)  that  she  has  been  deserted  by  her 
husband; 

(e)  that  she  is  permanently  separated 
from  her  husband:  or 

(/)  that  her  husband  is  wholly  in¬ 
capacitated  for  work  and  that 
such  incapacity  has  lasted  for  at 
least  four  consecutive  weeks,  and 
in  such  case  this  condition  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  fulfilled 
from  the  date  of  her  claim  for 
benefit  but  not  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  the  period  of 
such  incapacity. 

(2)  The  conditions  referred  to  in  para¬ 
graphs  (a)  to  (e)  inclusive  of  sub¬ 
section  one,  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  fulfilled,  in  each  case,  upon  the 
occurrence  of  the  event  or  on  the 
date  of  claim  for  benefit,  whichever 
is  the  later,  and  when  a  married 
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woman  has  proved  the  fulfilment  of 
any  one  of  the  conditions  referred  to 
in  the  said  subsection,  she  need  not 
prove  such  fulfilment  again  in  the 
said  period  of  two  years  unless  she 
contracts  another  marriage. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  this  section  do  not 
apply  in  respect  of  the  period  that  a 
married  woman  continues  to  be  desig¬ 
nated  as  a  short-time  claimant  by  an 
officer  of  the  Commission,  if  she  was 
in  employment  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage  and,  without  interruption  of 
such  employment,  remains  employed 
by  the  same  employer  on  a  short- 
time  basis. 

As  tJie  insurance  officer  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  claimant  had  not  estab¬ 
lished  that  she  could  meet  “any  one  of 
the  additional  conditions”  stipulated  in 
Benefit  Regulation  5A,  he  disqualified  her 
from  the  receipt  of  benefit  for  the  period 
from  August  21,  1951  to  July  21,  1952. 

The  claimant  appealed  to  a  court  of 
referees,  which  unanimously  upheld  the 
decision  of  the  insurance  officer.  The  court, 
however,  wondered  whether  the  principle 
mentioned  by  the  Umpire  in  CU-B  612, 
viz:  “a  wife  has  a  legal  and  moral  obliga¬ 
tion  to  live  with  her  husband  wherever 
he  has  established  his  residence  or  domi¬ 
cile”  should  not  be  “apphed  against  Section 
5A  of  the  Benefit  Regulations”  and  for 
that  reason  granted  the  claimant  leave  to 
appeal  to  the  Umpire. 

The  claimant  appealed  to  the  Umpire. 

Conclusions. — CU-B  612  (September  7, 
1950),  to  which  the  court  of  referees  and 
the  claimant  referred,  deals  with  the  case 
of  a  young  married  woman  who  volun¬ 
tarily  left  her  employment  in  Timmins  a 
month  or  two  after  her  marriage  in  order 
to  live  wdth  her  hu.sband,  who  had  e.stab- 
lished  his  residence  or  domicile  in  Toronto. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  principle 
that  “a  wife  has  a  legal  and  moral  obliga¬ 
tion  to  live  with  her  husband  wherever 
he  has  established  his  residence  or  domi¬ 
cile”  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
I  decided  that  the  claimant  had  .shown  just 
cause  within  the  meaning  of  Section  41  (1) 
of  the  Act  for  having  voluntarily  left  her 
employment. 

Since  then,  however,  Benefit  Regulation 
5A,  which  imposes  additional  conditions 
upon  married  women  who  claim  benefit 
within  the  two  years  following  the  date 
of  their  marriage,  has  been  introduced  by 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Commi.ssion 
and  it  has  the  same  effect  as  if  enacted 
in  the  Unemployment  Insurance  .Act. 
Neither  the  insurance  officer  nor  the  court 
of  referees  nor  the  Umpire  has  any  vested 
power  to  override  the  regulations  which  are 
passed  by  the  Commission  and  approved 
bj^  Order  in  Council. 


Benefit  Regulation  5A  in  paragraph 
(b)  (iii)  of  subsection  (1)  goes  much 
further  than  Section  41  (1)  of  the  Act  and 
it  recognizes  as  “just  cause”  those  reasons 
only  which  are  solelj’  and  directly  con¬ 
nected  w’ith  the  emploj’ment  of  a  claimant. 

The  condition  laid  down  in  paragraph 
(b)  (iii)  is  not  met,  therefore,  in  cases 
like  the  present  one  where  a  claimant 
voluntarily  leaves  for  purely  personal 
reasons;  the  employment  itself  must  be 
directly  involved  and  I  would  cite  as  an 
example  the  case  of  a  claimant  who  volun¬ 
tarily  leaves  because  the  employer  has 
decided  to  make  unreasonable  changes  in 
the  contract  of  service  or  that  of  a  claimant 
who  leaves  because  the  particular  kind  of 
work  she  performs  has  become  injurious 
to  her  health. 

Under  the  circumstances  the  appeal  is 
dismissed. 

Decision  CU-B  774,  December  6, 1951 

Held;  (1)  That  leave  of  absence  without 
pay  during  a  period  of  employment  does 
not  constitute  a  “separation”  within  the 
meaning  of  Benefit  Regulation  BA. 

(2)  That,  as  the  claimant  had  not  ful¬ 
filled  any  one  of  the  additional  conditions 
prescribed  in  Benefit  Regulation  BA,  she 
was  rightly  disqualified  for  the  two  years 
immediately  folloiving  the  dale  of  her 
marriage. 

Material  Facts  of  Case. — The  claimant, 
who  was  married  on  August  5,  1950,  was 
employed  in  Toronto,  Ont.,  as  a  power 
sewing  machine  operator  from  1947  to 
June  15,  1951.  She  filed  a  claim  for 
benefit  in  Edmonton.  Alta.,  on  July  30, 
1951,  stating  that  she  had  left  her  employ¬ 
ment  voluntarily  in  order  to  accompany 
her  hirsband  who  was  .seeking  employment 
in  the  Edmonton  area. 

Benefit  Regulation  5A  (amended),  which 
became  effective  on  Julv  1,  1951,  is  quoterl 
in  full  in  CU-B  772. 

As  the  insurance  officer  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  claimant  had  not  estab¬ 
lished  that  she  could  meet  “any  one  of 
the  additional  conditions”  stipulated  in 
Benefit  Regulation  5.4,  he  disqualified  her 
from  the  receipt  of  benefit  for  the  period 
from  July  30,  1951  to  August  5,  1952. 

The  claimant  appealed  to  a  court  of 
referees,  contending  that  as  her  first  separa¬ 
tion  from  employment  had  taken  place 
when  she  was  on  leave  of  absence  to  be 
married,  from  July  29,  1950  to  August  28. 
1950,  and  as  she  had  since  the  latter- 
mentioned  date  accumulated  more  than  the 
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required  number  of  da3'S  of  employment 
for  entitlement  to  benefit,  she  should  not 
have  been  disqualified. 

The  majority  of  the  court  upheld  the 
decision  of  the  insurance  officer,  concluding 
its  decision  as  follows: — 

We  w'oulcl  like  to  point  out,  however, 
that  this  Regulation  was  not  even  in 
effect  at  the  time  the  claimant  became 
married  and  naturally  could  not  have  any 
knowledge  of  its  existence.  We  believe 
that  this  Regulation  has  worked  a  hard¬ 
ship  on  claimants  where  they  intend  to 
continue  in  the  labour  field  as  has  this 
claimant.  We  consequently  dismiss  the 
claimant's  appeal  for  the  above  reasons. 
She  is  held  disqualified  from  July  30, 
1951  to  August  5,  1952. 

The  claimant  appealed  to  the  Umpire. 

Conclusions. — According  to  the  evidence 
before  me,  the  claimant  asked  for  a  four 
weeks’  leave  of  absence  in  the  summer  of 
1950  to  be  married.  When  the  four  weeks 
elapsed  she  dulj^  returned  to  her  employ¬ 
ment. 

That  this  temporain^  leave  of  absence 
was  without  pay  is  immaterial  to  the  issue 
and  I  agree  with  the  majority  of  the  court 
that  it  cannot  be  considered  as  a  “separa¬ 
tion”  within  the  meaning  of  Benefit 
Regulation  5A. 

Under  the  circumstances,  and  since  she 
could  not  comply  with  any  of  the  condi¬ 


tions  laid  down  in  that  regulation  when 
she  filed  her  claim,  she  was  rightly 
disciualified  from  the  receipt  of  benefit. 

'With  regard  to  the  remarks  made  by 
the  court  of  referees  in  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  their  decision,  it  was  never 
intended  by  Benefit  Regulation  5A  to 
impair  the  rights  of  married  women,  who 
are  honestly  desirous  of  working,  to  receive 
benefit  under  the  Act  when  unemployed. 
That  regulation  was  introduced  as  a 
corrective  measure  to  prevent  newh'- 
married  women,  who  are  not  genuinely  in 
the  labour  field,  from  draining  the  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  fund  to  the  detriment 
of  the  workers  of  this  country  for  whom 
the  Act  was  really  intended;  it  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that,  generally'  speaking, 
when  a  woman  enters  into  marriage  she 
will  not  have  to  support  herself  and  her 
domestic  responsibilities  will  prevent  her 
from  taking  employment. 

Regulation  5A,  as  it  stood  originally,  was 
found  to  lend  itself  to  discrimination  and 
the  Commission,  by  amendment,  eased  the 
conditions  thereof.  If,  in  the  light  of 
experience,  the  amended  regulation  under 
which  the  claimant  is  disqualified  still 
proves  to  create  anomalies,  I  feel  that  the 
Commission  will  not  hesitate  to  make  more 
effective  adaptations. 

The  appeal  is  dismissed. 
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Act 


Statistics  for  November,  1951*  show  that  total  of  claims  during  that 
month  increased  by  almost  40,000  over  number  filed  the  previous  month 


Initial  and  renewal  claims  for  benefit 
filed  in  local  offices  of  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Commission  across  Canada 
during  November  totalled  122,603.  an  in¬ 
crease  of  39,701  oi-er  the  October  figure  of 
82,902.  The  monthly  report  on  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 
issued  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
shows  that  while  a  rise  occurred  in  all 
provinces,  the  greatest  increases  were  regis¬ 
tered  in  Quebec,  Ontario  and  British 
Columbia.  In  November,  1950,  claims  filed 
numbered  93,016. 


*See  Tables  E-1 — E-6  at  end  of  book. 


Claimants  on  the  live  Unemployment 
Insurance  register  on  the  last  working  day' 
of  November  totalled  186,833  (127237 

males  and  59,596  females).  Of  this  total, 
153,651  (108,752  males  and  44,899  females) 
were  ordinary  claimants;  of  the  remainder, 
33,179  (18,482  males  and  14,697  females) 
were  short-time  claimants. 

Decisions  were  recorded  for  a  total  of 
107,835  initial  and  renewal  claims,  of  w'hich 
86,105  were  entitlements  to  benefit  and 
21,730  non-entitlements.  Claims  not  allowed 
numbered  10,553,  while  disqualifications 
were  imposed  in  14,291  cases  (including 
3,114  on  revised  claims).  Chief  reasons 
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for  disqualification  were:  “voluntarily  left 
employment  without  just  cause”  5.092  cases; 
“not  unemployetl”  3,997  cases;  “not  capable 
of  and  not  available  for  work”  1.051  cases. 

A  total  of  67,861  persons  began  receiving 
benefit  payments  on  initial  and  renewal 
claims  during  the  month,  compared  with 
46,102  in  October  and  49,532  in  November, 
1950. 

Benefit  payments  during  the  month 
amounted  to  85,107,466  in  respect  of 
2,033,423  unemployed  days.  During  October, 
83,901.854  was  paid  in  respect  of  1,567.172 
days,  while  payments  during  November, 
1950,  amounted  to  84,184,103  for  1,781,566 
days. 

During  the  week  of  November  24-30,  a 
total  of  97.511  persons  received  81,327,648 
in  compensation  for  523,648  unemployed 
days.  Last  month,  for  the  week  October  27- 
November  2.  72,267  persons  received  benefits 
amounting  to  8955,883  for  a  total  of  384,654 
daj's.  During  tlie  week  November  25- 


December  1,  1950,  $1,052,948  was  paid  to 
79.052  persons  in  compensation  for  439,993 
unemployed  days. 

The  average  daily  rate  of  benefit  for  the 
week  November  24-30  was  $2.54,  compared 
with  82.49  for  the  week  October  27- 
November  2,  and  82.39  for  the  week 
November  25-December  1,  1950. 

Insurance  Registrations 

Reports  received  from  local  offices  of 
the  Llnemployment  Insurance  Commission 
showed  that  during  the  month  of  Novem- 
Iter,  1951,  insurance  books  were  issued  to 
4,152,998  employees  who  had  made  contri- 
Initions  to  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Fund  at  one  time  or  another  since  April  1. 
1951.  This  was  an  increase  of  91,834  during 
the  month. 

As  at  November  30,  1951.  emploj'ers 
registered  totalled  243,442 — a  decrease  of  493 
since  the  end  of  October. 


Tenth  Annual  Report  of  Unemployment  Insurance  Commission 


The  tenth  annual  report  of  the  Unem¬ 
ployment  Insurance  Commission  has  been 
published.  It  covers  the  fiscal  year  which 
ended  March  31,  1951. 

Having  completed  10  .years  of  operation, 
the  commission,  in  a  foreword  to  the  report, 
recapitulates  the  fund’s  progress  over  the 
10-year  period. 

Contributions  by  employers  and  em- 
ployee.s  totalled  8773.530,580.72;  contribu¬ 


tions  b.y  the  federal  Government  were 
8154,711,472.81.  Benefits  paid  out  amounted 
to  .8343,150.000,89.  At  March  31,  1951,  the 
fund  stood  at  8664,580,376.79. 

An  historical  outline  of  unemployment 
insairance  in  Canada  appeared  in  the 
September,  1950,  issue  of  the  L-\bour 
G.^zette  (pp.  1524-421  under  tlie  title 
“Unemploj'inent  Insurance  and  the  National 
Kmployment  Service”. 
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Employment  Conditions 
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December  1951 

Live  applications  at  NES  offices  at  the  end  of  December,  1951,  were 
almost  39,000  more  than  at  same  date  the  previous  year.  Placements 
were  almost  7,500  fewer.  Maritime  employment  situation  was  stable; 
unemployment  higher  in  Ontario  and  Quebec,  lower  in  Prairie  region 


Compared  with  the  same  date  last  year, 
the  number  of  live  applications  at  NES 
offices  at  the  end  of  December  rose  to 
195,528  for  male  and  to  70,053  for  female 
workers,  from  173,186  and  53,611  respec¬ 
tively;  placements  declined  to  6,027  and 
2,565  from  10,420  and  5,616  for  males  and 
females  respectively. 

The  employment  situation  was  generally 
stable  in  the  Maritimes  w'hile  in  the 
'Prairies,  unemplo^'ment  was  actually  lower 
than  last  year.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
Ontario  and  Quebec  regions,  unemployment 
was  considerably  higher  and  could  be 
attributed  to  a  general  decline  in  demand 
for  consumer  durables,  semi-durables,  tex- 
tile.s,  leather  products,  furniture,  and 
particularly  in  Ontario  to  a  slump  in  the 
automobile  industry. 

The  increase  in  unemployment  in  recent 
months  has,  considered  broadly,  resulted 
from  a  shift  in  production  from  ci\'ilian  to 
defence  goods,  to  stronger  foreign  competi¬ 
tion,  particularly  in  textile  products,  and  to 
tighter  credit  regulations,  as  well  as  to 
the  usual  seasonal  factors.  As  might  be 
expected,  demand  for  labour  has  continued 
strong  in  industries  working  on  defence 
production;  demand  for  workers  in  the 
heavy  industries  has  also  been  strong.  In 
addition  to  significant  unemployment,  short- 
time  employment  was  the  main  feature  in 
the  consumer  goods  industries,  especially 
in  the  two  central  provinces.  The  fact  that 
the  construction  industry  was  approaching 
its  low  level  of  activity,  and  that  the  inland 
navigation  season  has  ended,  has  of,  course 
contributed  to  weaken  labour  demand.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  demand  for  loggers  and 
for  mining  labour  has  been  high.  The 
non-ferrous  products  industry  also  remained 
very  active. 

Taken  in  the  aggregate,  and  in  spite  of 
pockets  of  unemployment,  the  general  ler-el 
of  economic  activity  of  1951  was  higher 
than  for  1950.  Variations  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  situation  are  the  result  of  the  trans¬ 
ition  from  a  peace-time  economy  to  an 


An  analysis  of  the  current  employment 
situation  prepared  by  the  Economics  and 
Research  Branch  of  the  Department  of 
Labour  on  the  basis  of  reports  from 
National  Employment  Service,  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  other 
official  information. 


economy  making  a  significant  defence 
effort.  In  total,  non-agricultural  employ¬ 
ment  advanced  four  per  cent  during  the 
year  while  agricultural  employment  declined 
by  an  estimated  seven  per  cent. 

Many  industries  contributed  to  the 
general  rise  in  non-agricultural  employment. 
The  logging  industry  in  Eastern  Canada 
employed  12  per  cent  more  workers  in 
December,  1951,  than  at  the  same  period 
in  1950.  Employment  in  mining  rose  by 
more  than  4,000  during  1951.  Employment 
in  industries  concerned  with  defence  pro¬ 
duction,  and  producer  goods  industries, 
increased  significantly.  Thu.s  aircraft 
employment  expanded  by  an  estimated  103 
per  cent;  shipbuilding  by  56  per  cent; 
agricultural  implements  by  12  per  cent; 
non-ferrous  metals  products  by  10  per 
cent;  machinery  by  nine  per  cent  and  iron 
and  steel  by  seven  per  cent. 

Another  industry  showing  a  general 
improvement  in  employment  in  1951  was 
the  construction  industry,  which  recpiired 
a  larger  work  force  to  meet  the  largest 
building  program  on  record  as  industrial, 
defence  and  commercial  building  increased 
in  volume.  Higher  employment  le\'els 
were  also  indicated  in  service,  finance  and 
insurance.  and  public  utility  groups. 
Moderate  expansion  took  place  also  in 
employment  in  the  distributive  industries: 
transportation,  communication  and  trade. 

In  contrast,  and  as  mentioned  earlier, 
declining  demand  for  .several  consumer 
products  tended  to  partially  offset  the 
rising  level  of  aggregate  employment. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  local  and 
regional  employment  situations,  dealt  with 
below,  show  significant  variations. 
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Regional  Analysis 

In  the  Atlantic  region,  the  fishing  indus¬ 
try  was  still  busy  and  catches  very  good, 
althougli  there  were  some  bad  weather 
conditioiLs  in  December.  AVoodworkers 
were  in  strong  demand,  although  the 
optimism  of  a  large  cut  may  be  somewhat 
tempered  by  the  currently  high  inventories 
and  lower  prices  for  lumber  and  pulp  sold 
to  the  United  States.  Although  mining  was 
generally  active;  the  provincial  government- 
operated  mine  at  Inverness  was  closed, 
causing  a  laj’-off  of  115  men  who  cannot 
find  local  employment.  All  sectors  of 
manufacturing  were  busy  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  stove  factories  at  Moncton,  which 
reduced  production  because  of  heavy 
inventories.  Firms  in  the  constmction 
industry  were  reducing  their  staffs.  The 
closing  of  the  navigation  season  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  was  beneficial  to  the 
Atlantic  seaports.  In  general,  employment 
conditions  are  more  favourable  in  the 
Atlantic  region  than  in  other  parts  of 
Canada. 

In  the  Quebec  region,  demand  for 
loggers  continued  brisk  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  cutting  was  ahead  of  schedule.  Experi¬ 
enced  workers  were  in  short  supply  in 
mining,  although  immigrants  helped  to  ease 
the  situation.  Heavy  snowfalls  caused  the 
closing  of  many  quarries  for  the  winter 
months.  In  manufacturing,  surpluses  were 
highest  in  textile  centres,  while  shortages 
still  persisted  for  skilled  tradesmen  in 
many  plants  handling  armament  contracts. 
Employment  in  tobacco  manufacturing 
declined  becau.se  of  reduced  demand. 
Demand  for  furniture  and  leather  products 
continued  weak,  although  there  were  some 
signs  of  a  revival  in  the  .shoe  industry  at 
Quebec  and  Montreal.  The  non-ferrous 
metals  industry  continued  very  active. 

The  NES  report  for  December  1951 
indicates  that  a  larger  than  usual  reduc¬ 
tion  in  employment  among  factory  workers 
was  developing  throughout  the  region.  This, 
aside  from  the  economic  factors  mentioned 
in  the  general  text,  can  be  attributed  also 
in  part  to  a  slump  in  comst ruction. 

Nevertheless,  and  aside  from  considerable 
short  time  employment  (e.g.  400  Montreal 
firms  were  on  short  time  during  December), 
the  general  economic  activity  in  the  region 
was  ejuite  high. 

The  upward  trend  in  unemployment 
during  December  in  the  Ontario  region  was 
reflected  in  growing  local  manpower 
surpluses.  Purely  seasonal  unemployment 
accounts  for  only  a  part  of  the  number  of 


persons  seeking  work  in  the  Ontario  region 
at  the  end  of  December.  Far  more  signifi¬ 
cant  are  the  depressed  markets  for  products 
of  the  textile,  clothing,  automobile,  leather, 
rulrber  footwear,  furniture  and  electrical 
apparatus  industries. 

During  December,  further  reductions  in 
staffs  were  made  by  employers  in  these 
industries,  as  inventories  remained  at  high 
levels  and  market  prospects  were  persist¬ 
ently  discouraging.  As  a  result,  the  local 
emplo\mient  situations  deteriorated  in  a 
total  of  33  of  the  61  labour  market  areas 
of  the  region. 

In  loronto,  active  .job  applications  at 
(he  end  of  December  were  more  than 
double  the  total  of  the  last  year.  The 
responsibility  for  this  rests  with  the  very 
general  slackness  in  most  consumer  goods 
manufacturing  and  the  influx  into  the  area 
of  workers  from  outside  points.  Similar 
fetors  have  given  rise  to  considerably 
higher  levels  of  unemployment  in  Hamilton, 
London,  Brantford,  Kitchener,  Galt,  Guelph, 
Niagara  Falls,  St.  Catharines,  Sarnia  and 
Welland.  Generally,  in  the  Ontario  region, 
industries  most  prominently  affected  ar-e 
textiles,  clothing,  footwear,  furniture,  and 
electrical  appliances. 

In  the  Prairie  region,  the  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  local  areas  where  labour  demand 
and  supply  is  in  general  balance  reflects 
the  operation  of  several  factors  that  have 
contributed  to  a  relatively  active  winter 
season.  The  continued  strength,  of  the 
demand  for  pulp  products,  together  with 
favourable  weather  conditions,  has  resulted 
in  a  high  level  of  production  in  the  Lake- 
head  area,  with  over  4,000  sea.sonal  workers 
absorbed  in  logging  work  during  the  past 
four  months.  In  Alberta,  industrial  expan¬ 
sion  and  the  extension  of  exploration  for 
oil  and  natural  gas  have  been  responsible 
for  a  steady  increase  in  non-agricultural 
emplo.\-ment.  The  third  source  of  addi¬ 
tional  demand  for  labour  is  the  large 
volume  of  defence  construction,  much  of 
which  is  continuing  through  the  winter. 

On  the  supply  side  of  the  labour  market 
picture,  although  the  large  volume  of  immi¬ 
gration  this  fall  has  increased  the  total 
number  of  persons  available  for  work,  the 
record  ^'alue  of  farm  products  Iras  enabled 
more  farm  workers  than  usual  to  retire 
from  the  labour  force  for  the  winter. 

.\s  a  result  of  these  factors,  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  the  region  as  a  whole  was  lower 
than  last  year,  in  contrast  to  the  situation 
in  other  regions.  Of  tire-  30  local  areas  in 
the  Prairie  Provinces,  Winnipeg  was  the 
only  one  in  which  the  labour  surplus  was 
moderately  large  and  was  one  of  the  few 
places  in  the  region  where  job  applications 
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were  greater  than  last  j^ear.  A  25-per-C'eiit 
drop  ill  construction  and  a  slackening  in 
retail  trade  and  clothing  manufacture  are 
the  chief  causes  for  the  labour  surplus  in 
the  city. 

At  tile  present  time,  two  main  influences 
bear  on  the  level  of  employment  in  the 
Pacific  region.  The  first  stems  from  the 
re-armament  activities  of  the  Western 
nations.  The  direct  result  has  been  an 
increa,se  of  80  per  cent  in  shipbuilding 
employment  in  the  past  year  and  a  steady 
advance  in  the  iron  and  steel  industries. 
At  the  same  time,  the  world  scarcity  of 
critical  materials  has  accelerated  the 
development  of  new  forest,  mining  and 
power  resources  and  the  expansion  of 
existing  capacity.  Many  of  these  projects 


will  reach  the  production  stage  this  3’ear; 
the  larger  ones  are  not  expected  to  be 
completed  before  1954. 

While  the  basic  employment  trend  is 
upward,  the  current  situation  has  been 
adversely  affected  by  both  the  long  forest 
closure  last  summer  and  the  heavy  fall  of 
snow  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Lost  produc¬ 
tion  and  income  during  the  summer  months 
have  been  reflected  in  a  j'ear-to-year  drop 
in  sawmill  employment  despite  the  strong 
export  demand  for  lumber,  and  in  lower 
levels  of  emploj’ment  in  retail  trade.  The 
recent  heavj’  snowfall  has  resulted  in  a 
sharp  rise  in  job  applications  at  NES 
offices.  Latest  reports  show  a  total  of 
50,800  at  January’  10,  which  is  14  per  cent 
of  the  estimated  number  of  w'age  and  salary 
w'orkers. 


Task  Force  Seeking  Ways  to  End  Unemployment  in  Detroit 


While  the  first  soup  kitchen  since  the 
depression  began  functioning  in  Detroit  at 
the  first  of  this  month,  a  United  States 
government  task  force  sought  ways  of 
putting  Michigan’s  158,000  jobless  back  to 
work. 

Formation  of  the  task  force  was 
announced  in  mid-Januai’y  by  Manly 
Fleischmann,  Defence  Production  Admin¬ 
istrator.  An  inter-agency  committee,  the 
group  comprises  top  officials  from  nine 
government  agencies,  including  the  Muni¬ 
tions  Board,  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air 
Force  Procurement  Offices,  the  Labour 
Department,  the  General  Services  Admin¬ 
istration,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  National  Production  Authority  and  the 
Defence  Production  Administration. 

Detroit,  where  about  158,000  workers  have 
lost  their  jobs  because  of  cuts  in  auto¬ 
mobile  production  ordered  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  is  the  committee’s  first  target. 

Announcing  the  formation  of  the  task 
force,  Mr.  Fleischmann  said:  “The  threat 
of  mouniting  unemployment  in  the  Detroit 
area  has  made  it  necessary  to  take  imme¬ 
diate  action  to  divert  as  much  government 
contract  work  as  possible  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  the  cutbacks  in  automobile  pro¬ 
duction  and  the  steady,  but  apparently  not 
rapid  enough,  ri,se  in  defence  production 
work. 

“To  begin  with,”  Mr.  Fleischmann  added, 
“the  task  force  will  explore  the  total 
procurement  program  and  the  facilities 
wdiich  are  available  in  the  Detroit  area  to 


ascertain  what  additional  government  con¬ 
tract  and  subcontract  work  can  be  placed 
in  Detroit.  It  will  be  responsible  for 
arranging  for  the  placement  of  such 
government  contracts  in  Detroit. 

“The  group  will  arrange  for  shifting  the 
contracts  to  the  Detroit  area,  even  though 
some  additional  cost  may  be  involved.” 

On  its  arrival  in  Detroit,  the  committee 
was  told  by  automobile  industry’  leaders 
thajt  defence  contracts  on  the  present  scale 
could  not  absorb  the  number  of  idle  auto 
workers.  The  only  immediate  solution, 
they  said,  was  for  the  Government  to  allow 
increased  production  of  passenger  cars  and 
trucks. 

C.  E.  Wilson,  President  of  General 
Motors,  suggested  that  the  job  problem 
could  be  wiped  out  if  the  Defence  Produc¬ 
tion  Administration  wmuld  allot  enough 
steel,  aluminum  and  copper  for  1,100,000 
passenger  cars  and  275,000  trucks  in  the 
second  ciuarter  of  this  jmar.  Under  present 
plans,  the  industry  will  be  allowed  to  build 
930,000  cars  and  220,000  trucks,  if  it  can 
stretch  copper  and'  aluminum  allocations 
for  800,000  cars  by  substitutions  and 
dipping  into  stock  piles. 

R.  E.  Gillmor,  Chairman  of  the  task  force, 
said  that  the  metal  allocations  had  been 
arrived  at  without  prejudice  to  any 
segment  of  industry.  He  said  the  group 
would  do'  everything  possible  to  direct  new 
contracts  to  the  Detroit  area. 

The  inter-agency  committee  was  created 
at  the  direction  of  the  Defence  Mobilizer, 
Charle.s  E.  Wilson. 
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Wages,  Hours  and 
Working  Conditions 


Printing,  Publishing  and  Allied  Industries 

Wage  rates  increased  approximately  eight  per  cent  during  year  ending 
October  1,  1950.  More  than  70  per  cent  of  the  workers  in  printing 
were  on  a  40-hour  week,  more  than  85  per  cent  on  a  5-day  work  week 


Wage  rates  in  printing,  publishing  and 
allied  industries  increased  by  about  eight 
per  cent  during  the  year  ending  October  1, 
1950.  More  than  70  per  cent  of  the  workers 
were  reported  on  a  scheduled  40-hour  work 
week  during  the  fall  of  1950  and  more  than 
S5  per  cent  normally  worked  five  days  per 
week. 

Most  workers  received  an  initial  vaca¬ 
tion  of  one  week,  although  in  the  Atlantic 
provinces  and  British  Columbia,  a  sub¬ 
stantial  proportion  received  two  weeks. 
Fifty-four  per  cent  of  the  workers  were 
paid  for  eight  observed  statutory  holidays 
and  20  per  cent  were  paid  for  seven  such 
hohdays.  Rest  periods  were  granted  to  45 
per  cent  of  the  workers,  with  the  largest 
number  receiving  two  periods  per  day  of  10 
minutes  duration.  Fifty-six  per  cent  were 
given  wash-up  periods,  most  commonly  two 
per  day  of  five  minutes  duration. 

For  purposes  of  this  analysis,  the  infor¬ 
mation  on  wages  was  based  on  slightly 
different  industrial  subdivisions  than  that 
on  working  conditions.^ 

Daily  Newspapers 

Average  hourly  wage  rates  in  the  print¬ 
ing  and  publishing  of  daily  newspapers 
increased  8-7  per  cent  during  the  year 
ending  October  1,  1950.  This  compares 
with  an  increase  of  7-7  per  cent  during 
the  year  ending  October  1,  1949.  The 
index  rose  to  178-6  in  1950  as  compared 
with  100  in  the  base  year  1939. 

Average  hourly  wage  rates  and  standard 
hours  of  work  per  week  are  shown  in 
Table  I  for  two  important  printing  trades, 

iThe  industrial  category  “job  printing’’  used 
in  Table  II  on  wage  rates  covers  establish¬ 
ments  engaged  in  (1)  engraving,  stereotyping 
and  allied  industries:  (2)  commercial  print¬ 
ing:  and  (3)  printing  and  publishing  of 
weekly  newspapers,  magazines,  books  and 
periodicals.  The  tables  on  working  condi¬ 
tions  show  separate  statistics  for  the  first 
group  and  combined  figures  for  the  second 
and  third  groups  under  the  heading, 
“commercial  and  other  printing”. 


Information  in  this  article  is  prepared 
from  data  obtained  in  the  annual  survey 
of  wage  rates  and  working  conditions  for 
1950  conducted  by  the  Economics  and 
Research  Branch  of  the  Department  of 
Labour.  Employers  were  asked  to  report 
on  wage  rates  ( straight-time _earnings_  for 
piece-workers)  and  on  certain  conditions 
of  work  in  their  establishments  during 
the  last  pay  period  preceding  October  1, 
1950. 


compositor  and  pressman,  in  16  cities 
across  Canada.  Rates  of  pay  varied  con¬ 
siderably  between  cities  but  very  little 
between  the  two  occupations  within  any 
one  city.  Toronto,  tire  highest  paying 

TABLE  I.^AVERAGE  WAGE  KATES  AND 
HOURS  OF  LABOUR  IN  THE  PRINT¬ 
ING  AND  PUBLISHING  OF  DAILA’ 
NEWSPAPERS,  OCTOBER,  1950 


Average  Wage 


Locality 

Standard 

Hours 

per 

Week 

Rate  per  Hour 

Compositor, 
Hand  and 
Machine 

Pressman 

$ 

$ 

Nova  Scotia — 

Halifax . 

40 

1.43 

1.35 

New  Brunswick — 

Saint  John . 

40 

1.30 

1.30 

Quebec — 

Montreal . 

40-44 

1.83 

1.78 

Quebec . 

40-44 

1.31 

1.27 

Ontario — 

Hamilton . 

40-44 

1.66 

1.71 

London . 

'  40 

1.65 

1.65 

Ottawa . 

371 

1.75 

1.74 

Toronto . 

40 

1.971 

1-971 

Windsor . 

381 

1.86 

1.86 

Manitoba — 

Winnipeg . 

40-46 

1.48 

1.47 

Saskatchewan — 

llegina . 

44 

1.39 

1.42 

Saskatoon . 

40 

1.50 

1.50 

Alberta — 

Calgary . 

45 

1.50 

1.50 

Edmonton . 

40-46 

1.50 

1.50 

British  Columbia 

Vancouver . 

371 

1.80 

1.80 

Victoria . 

371 

1.76 

1.76 
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TABLE  II.— AVERAGE  WAGE  RATES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOUR  IN  JOB  PRINTING,  OCTOBER,  1950 


Linotype  Operator 

Range 

of  Rates 

per 

Hour 

: 

1.12-1.24 

1.50-1.65 

1.35-1.50 

1.60-1.80 

1.37-1.52 

1.39-1.65 

1.50- 1.55 

1.50- 1.65 

1 . 50- 2 , 00 

\ 

Average 

Wage 

Rate 

per 

Ilour 

d  d  o  ■ 

'—'40  -r  o  •  • 

o  ^  d 

-O’  40  40  40  1'- 

Compositor,  Hand 

Range 
of  Rates 
per 

Hour 

$ 

1  00-1. 15 

1.13-1.26 

1.18-1.25 

1.50-1.70 

1.25-1.50 

1.60-1.721 

1.541-1  60 

1.42-1.55 

1.35-1.80 

1.37-1  52 

d  O 

CD  ©  t- 

T  T  ’T 

o  ©  © 

40  40  40 

Average 

Wage 

Rate 

per 

Hour 

OO  CC  ^OO  O  O  TflO 

O  '  COlO  ~T  lO  iOlO 

Bindery  Worker, 
Hand  (P'emale) 

Range 
of  Rates 
per 
Hour 

o 

O  cn  -^CO  OOOOO  o  S’ S  ® 

ko  -rr  -^oo  cooioococi  I'-  Cl  Old 

dj  ^  i-Lck  OC^Oiio  O  O  oi 

Tt-  fOl>-  lO  OO  CCU~  t-' 

Average 

Wage 

Rate 

per 

Hour 

CO  O  OI  -^o  *->o 

rr  tCi  MtiCJOt^'dCO  CO  OOOO  CDO 

&0  ■  '  ■  -H 

Pressman,  Offset 

Range 
of  Rates 
per 

Hour 

40 

•  o  40  40  o  r- 

•  04  GO  Ol  i— ' 

•  <?<«  — i  OHM  <M 

•  1  1  1  t  1 

•  r-  o  O  O  u- 

•  40  1  O  «0  lO 

1.30-1.87 

•  CO  ■» 

U~  CO 

-  1  1 

■  ©  © 

-  40  40 

Average 

Wage 

Rate 

per 

Hour 

; 

•  OO  O  OO  d  40 

•  OO  O  d  GO  d 

1.54 

1 

•  ©  u- 

•  ©  © 

Pressman,  Job 

Range 
of  Rates 
per 

Hour 

o 

^  o 

o 

-  40  o  C-T  •  O  40  M 

■  40  40  U-  -  40  TO  TT 

'  1  1  1  •  I  [  I 

-  O  >—  o  -  40  40  CO 

-  CO  1— >  ■  IM  CO  ' 

OO  ©  — 

©  ©  !>. 

T  T  T 

©  ©  OO 

©  ©  •f 

Average 

Wage 

Rate 

per 

Hour 

s 

1,21 

o  OO  d  ■  ©  d  CO 

•  ''C'  M  40  •  -n-  CO 

1.52 

1.52 

1,56 

Pressman,  Cylinder 

Range 
of  Rates 
per 
Hour 

s 

1 . 00-1 . 50 

1.13-1,26 

1.15-1.24 

1 . 50-1 . 70 

1.25-1.50 

1.60-1,75 

1.55-1.65 

1.38-1,80 

1.37-1.55 

1.50- 1.58 

1.50- 1.75 

1.50- 1.75 

1.50- 1,84 

Average  ' 

Wage 

Rate 

per 

Hour 

cn  Old  c^icioco 

^  i~i  1— 'lO 

W  T-H  1  1—.^ 

1.44 

1,54 

1.60 

1.62 

1.70 

1.70i 

Standard 

Hours 

per 

Week 

40  4000  4O00'^'-!t>'^  O  OO  OO 

-Tf  TP 

1  1  If  !  {  1  1  1  1  1 

O  O  O  HcsO  O  O  O  -<|r» 

csr-' 

CO  CO  CO 

o 

o 


o 



c*  c: 



O' 

2; 


O  (h 
CD 

i"!  o 
.So-S 
0) 


?  c 

o3  O 
O 

OH 


o 

S'? 

ca  £ 

ffi 


is  .S; 


s  “i 

3  a3*T3 


csi: 


3  5.^ 

2>> 
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centre,  reported  a  rate  of  $1.97  f  for  both 
compositors  and  pressmen,  whereas  Saint 
John,  at  the  other  extreme,  had  a  rate  of 
.$1.30  an  hour  for  the  two  trades.  Wage 
differentials  between  the  two  occupations 
were  reported  in  seven  cities,  ranging  from 
one  cent  per  hour  in  Ottawa  and  Wiimipeg 
to  eight  cents  an  hour  in  Halifax,  where 
compositors  received  $1.43  an  hour  and 
pressmen,  $1.35. 

All  the  cities  covered  in  this  compara¬ 
tive  study  reported  higher  wage  rates  for 
both  pressmen  and  compositors  than  they 
did  in  1949.  Pressmen  in  Hamilton 
leceived  the  biggest  increase  in  wage  rates, 
with  the  average  rising  from  $1.47  an  hour 
to  .$1.71.  In  Toronto,  both  trades  received 
an  increase  of  20  cents  an  hour.  The 
smallest  gain  in  rates  occurred  in  Halifax, 
where  the  two  occupations  received  five 
cents  an  hour  more  than  in  the  preceding 
year. 

Job  Printing 

The  index  of  average  hourly  wage  rates 
for  job  printing  had  by  October  1.  1950, 
ri.sen  to  202-3  over  the  base  j-ear  1939  as 
100.  This  represents  an  increase  of  7-4 
per  cent  over  the  previous  year,  when  the 
index  stood  at  188-3.  slightly  more  than 
half  the  increase  which  occurred  during 
1949. 

.\verage  hourly  wage  rates  and  ranges 
of  rates  are  shown  in  Ta.ble  II  for  six 
representative  occupations  in  job  jn-inting. 


Averages  and  ranges  are  presented  for  15 
cities  in  all  provinces  ex(.'cpt  Newffound- 
la.m.!  and  Prince  Edward  Island.  Two 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  occupa¬ 
tions  covered  in  this  industrj-  since  the 
last  analysis  was  publislicd.  Pressman 
lias  been  separated  into  three  types, 
cylinder,  job  and  rotary,  and  linotype  oper¬ 
ator  has  been  added.  In  addition  to 
statistics  on  wages,  the  standard  hours  of 
work  per  week  is  shown  for  each  of  the 
15  centres. 

Of  the  three  different  classes  of  press¬ 
men  included  in  this  comparative  study, 
offset  pressmen  received  the  highest  rates 
of  pay  in  most  cities,  the  range  being 
from  $1.54  an  hour  in  Winnipeg  to  $1.98 
in  Toronto,  and  job  pressmen  received  the 
lowest,  ranging  from  $1.21  per  hour  in 
Halifa.x  to  $1.59  in  Toronto.  Of  nine  cities 
reporting  rates  for  both  cylinder  pressmen 
and  linot3qie  operators,  two  showed  equal 
rates  and  the  others  a  differential  ranging 
from  one  cent  an  hour  in  Toronto  to-  nine 
c-ents  in  Vancouver,  wdth  linotype  oper¬ 
ators  the  highest  paid  in  all  such  cases. 
Average  wage  rates  for  the  other  male 
occupation,  hand  compositor,  varied  from 
$1,081  an  hour  in  Halifax  to  $1,701  in 
Victoria.  The  lowest  rates  in  all  cities 
were  paid  to  female  bindery  workers,  the 
only  unskilled  occupation  covered  in  the 
stud.v.  The.se  rates  varied  great Ijy  from 
42  cents  an  hour  in  Quebec  to  $1  in 
Victoria. 


TABLE  III. —THE  NORMAL  WORK  WEEK  IN  PRINTING,  PUBLISHING  AND 
ALLIED  INDUSTRIES,  OCTOBER,  19.40 

Non-office  Employees  by  Region  and  by  Industry 


Normal  Weekly  Hours 

Print¬ 

ing 

Publish¬ 

ing. 

and 

Allied 

Indus¬ 

tries 

By  Region 

By  Indastry 

Atlantic 

Provinces 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Prairie 

Provinces 

Briti.sh 

Columbia 

Daily 

News- 

papiTs 

Engrav¬ 

ing. 

Stereo¬ 

typing 

and 

Allied 

Indus¬ 

tries 

Com¬ 

mercial 

and 

Other 

Print¬ 

ing 

Employees  on  a  .5- Day  Week 

1,728 

381 

.35t 

993 

949 

381 

398 

to . 

17,825 

259 

3,9.39 

1 1 , 038 

1 , 957 

632 

3.431 

5,336 

9,058 

Over  40 . 

2.. 319 

12 

58t 

1,706 

14 

3 

116 

.321 

1,882 

Total .  .... 

21,872 

271 

t,90t 

13.098 

1,971 

1,628 

4,496 

6,0.38 

11,338 

.411  Employees 

1,770 

381 

39t 

2 

993 

956 

413 

401 

to . 

18,0tl 

297 

4,0t2 

11,038 

2,032 

632 

3,6,39 

5,88b 

9,066 

885 

53 

22 

771 

39 

203 

118 

564 

tt . 

2,877 

307 

8t0 

1,369 

358 

3 

1,662 

218 

997 

Over  44 . 

1,756 

160 

376 

93t 

288 

856 

900 

Total . 

25,329 

817 

5,661 

It, 506 

2,717 

1,628 

7,316 

6,085 

11,928 

203 


Working  Conditions 

The  Normal  Work  Week  (Table  III). 
The  largest  group  of  workers  (71  per  cent) 
in  the  printing,  publishing  and  allied  indus¬ 
tries  was  on  a  40-hour  week,  with  another 
11  per  cent  on  a  44-hour  schedule. 

In  the  Atlantic  provinces,  36  and  37  per 
cent  of  the  plant  workers  were  on  a  40- 
and  44-hour  week  respectively.  In  Quebec, 
Ontario  and  the  Prairie  Provinces,  more 
than  70  per  cent  of  the  workers  were  in 
plants  which  reported  a  normal  work  week 
of  40  hours  for  most  of  their  employees. 

One-half  the  workers  employed  on  daily 
newspapers  were  on  a  40-ho'Ur  w'eek  and 
slightly  more  than  one-third  were  working 
44  hours  or  more.  More  than  three- 
quarters  of  the  plant  employees  in  the 
other  two  divisions  of  the  industry  were 
on  a  normal  work  week  of  40  hours. 

Eighty-six'  per  cent  of  the  workers  in 
the  printing  and  publishing  industry  were 
on  a  5-day  week  in  1950.  Slightly  less 
than  two-thirds  of  the  workers  in  the  daily 


newspaper  division  of  the  industry  and 
more  than  95  per  cent  in  the  other  two 
divisions  were  reported  working  a  5-day 
schedule.  Except  for  a  slight  increase  in 
the  proportion  of  workers  on  a  5-day  week, 
normal  weekly  hours  remained  much  the 
same  as  in  1949. 

Overtime  Payment. — Time  and  one-half 
was  the  most  common  overtime  rate  for 
work  after  standard  daily  or  weekly  hours 
but  establishments  which  employed  a  sub¬ 
stantial  proportion  of  the  workers  paid 
time  and  one-half  for  the  first  two  to  four 
hours  overtime  and  double  time  thereafter. 
Double  time  was  the  predominant  rate  paid 
for  work  on  Sunday. 

For  work  on  paid  statutory  holidays, 
establishments  employing  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  workers  reported  paying 
double  the  regular  rate.  Plants  paying 
double  time  and  one-half  or  triple  time 
for  work  on  these  holidays,  employed 
another  20  per  cent  of  the  total. 


T.4BLE  IV.— ANNUAL  VACATIONS  WITH  PAY  IN  PRINTING,  PUBLISHING 
AND  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES,  OCTOBER,  1950 
Non-offlce  Workers  by  Region  and  by  Industry 


Length'of  Vacation 
and 

Service  Requirements 

Print¬ 

ing, 

Publish¬ 

ing 

and 

Allied 

Indus¬ 

tries 

By  Region 

By  Industry 

Atlantic 

Provinces 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Prairie 

Provinces 

British 

Columbia 

Daily 

News¬ 

papers 

Engrav¬ 

ing, 

Stereo¬ 

typing 

and 

Allied 

Indus¬ 

tries 

Com¬ 

mercial 

and 

Other 

Print¬ 

ing 

Initial  Vacation 

>ne  Week  with  Pay . 

18,004 

277 

4,382 

10,380 

1,990 

975 

1,365 

3,379 

10,260 

After:  6  months . 

4,112 

129 

944 

2,274 

535 

230 

2,253 

1,378 

481 

1  year . 

12,877 

134 

3,312 

7,310 

1,405 

716 

2,006 

1,708 

9,163 

132 

82 

50 

82 

50 

883 

14 

126 

714 

29 

106 

211 

"wo  Weeks  with  Pay . 

7,317 

520 

1,231 

4,1.57 

735 

674 

2,973 

2,737 

1,607 

After:  1  year . 

6,564 

374 

957 

3,887 

727 

619 

2,874 

2,354 

1,336 

Other  periods  of  employment . 

229 

44 

50 

80 

55 

80 

149 

Service  not  specified, . 

524 

102 

221 

190 

8 

99 

303 

122 

Total . 

25,321 

797 

5,613 

14,537 

2,725 

1,619 

7,338 

6,116 

11,867 

Maximum  Vacation 

"wo  Weeks  with  Pay . 

11,928 

131 

2,0.55 

7,485 

1,723 

531 

2,399 

2,404 

7,125 

After;  2  years  or  less . 

5,940 

86 

507 

4,515 

763 

69 

1,633 

891 

3,416 

3  to  5  years . 

5,170 

45 

1,467 

2,530 

960 

168 

560 

■1,310 

3,300 

More  than  5  years . 

818 

81 

440 

297 

206 

203 

40Q 

"hree  Weeks  with  Pay(q . 

5,150 

26 

1,591 

2,684 

166 

680 

1,610 

1,308 

2,232 

After:  less  than  15  years . 

645 

35 

219 

391 

315 

330 

15  and  20  years . 

829 

26 

284 

230 

289 

569 

260 

25  years . 

3,090 

1,275 

1  777 

38 

726 

1,048 

]  316 

30  years . 

586 

458 

128 

586 

Initial  Vacation  Maintained 

8,213 

610 

1,961 

4,368 

836 

435 

3,329 

2,101 

2,510 

One  week  with  pay . 

2.148 

120 

1,249 

587 

101 

91 

1,021 

54 

1(073 

Two  weeks  with  pay . 

6,095 

520 

715 

3,781 

735 

344 

2,308 

2,350 

1,437 

Total . 

25,321 

797 

5,613 

14,537 

2,725 

1,649 

7,338 

6,116 

11,867 

(1)  460  employees  could  become  eligible  for  4  weeks  vacation  after  a  longer  period  of  employment. 
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Annual  I  acntions  tvith  Pay  (Table  IV). 
— Seventy-one  per  cent  of  the  plant 
workers  in  the  printing  and  publishing 
industry  received  an  initial  vacation  of  one 
week,  generally  after  a  year  or  less  of 
employment;  29  per  cent,  two  weeks, 
usually  after  a  year. 

Establishments  employing  two-thirds  of 
the  plant  workers  increased  the  vacation 
period  after  a  specified  number  of  years 
of  service.  Forty-seven  per  cent  of  the 
Avorkers  had  their  A'acation  period  in¬ 
creased  to  a  maximum  of  two  weeks. 
u.sually  after  five  A'ears  or  less  of  employ¬ 
ment,  and  20  per  cent  to  three  weeks,  in 
most  cases  after  25  years. 

The  two  largest  provinces  showed  a 
general  similarity  in  their  vacation  policies, 
.klmost  four-fifths  of  the  workers  in  Quebec 
Avere  in  plants  giA'ing  one  week  with  paA^ 
as  an  initial  A'acation;  in  Ontario  this 
proportion  was  somewhat  smaller;  but  a 
larger  proportion  in  this  latter  proA'ince, 
29  per  cent,  Avere  eligible  for  tAvo  weeks 
as  an  initial  A'acation  as  compared  to  about 
22  per  cent  in  Quebec.  In  British  Columbia 
the  proportion  Avas  about  60-40,  Avith  the 
larger  percentage  representing  employees 
eligible  for  an  initial  Amcation  of  one  Aveek 


Avith  pay.  In  the  Atlantic  proAunces,  the 
proportion  receiving  tAvo  Aveeks  initially  as 
compared  to  one  Aveek  was  about  tAvo  to 
one,  a  reversal  of  the  situation  in  the 
other  pro'vinces. 

The  proportion  of  workers  Avho  could 
become  eligible  for  a  maximum  vacation 
of  three  weeks  ranged  from  three  per  cent 
in  the  Atlantic  provinces  to  more  than 
40  per  cent  in  British  Columbia.  In 
Quebec,  Ontario  and  the  Prairie  ProAunces, 
the  proportions  Avere  28,  19  and  6  per  cent 
respectively.  In  all  except  the  Atlantic 
provinces,  26  to  35  per  cent  of  the 
employees  Avere  Avith  firms  in  which  their 
initial  vacation  Avas  not  increased  with  years 
of  service;  in  the  Atlantic  proAunces  the 
proportion  not  eligible  for  increased  A'aca¬ 
tion  was  SO  per  cent,  although  most  of 
these  received  tAvo  Aveeks  initially. 

In  1949,  about  42  per  cent  of  the  workers 
in  the  printing  and  publishing  industry  did 
not  have  their  initial  vacation  period 
increased,  Avhereas  in  1950  this  proportion 
had  dropped  to  32  per  cent. 

One-third  of  the  employees  in  the  indus¬ 
try  Avorked  in  establishments  Avhich  closed 
for  a  A'acation  period.  A  two-Aveek  shut- 


T.4BLE  V.  .STATUTORY  IIOLIDAAS  IN  PRINTING,  PUBLISHING  AND 
ALLIED  INDUSTRIES,  OCTOBER,  19.50 

Non-office  Employees  by  Region  and  Industry 


Number  of  Statutory 
Holidays  Observed 

Print¬ 

ing, 

Publish¬ 

ing 

and 

Allied 

Indus¬ 

tries 

By  Region 

By  Industry 

Atlantic 

Provinces 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Prairie 

Provinces 

British 

Columbia 

Daily 

News¬ 

papers 

Engrav¬ 

ing, 

Stereo¬ 

typing 

and 

Allied 

Indus¬ 

tries 

Com¬ 

mercial 

and 

Other 

Print¬ 

ing 

877 

75 

10 

378 

313 

101 

467 

125 

285 

7 . 

4,391 

90 

3,270 

702 

280 

49 

1,028 

784 

2,579 

8 . 

15,. 545 

385 

833 

12,754 

670 

903 

4,299 

4,465 

6,781 

9 . 

2.289 

83 

466 

530 

7.59 

451 

407 

512 

1 . 370 

10  and  11 . 

2,0.55 

14 

1,018 

173 

705 

145 

1,049 

230 

776 

186 

170 

16 

88 

9S 

Total . 

25,343 

817 

5,613 

14,537 

2,727 

1,649 

7,338 

6,116 

11,889 

Numbcrof  statutory  Holidays 

Paid  For  Aithougli  Not 

Worked 

• 

331 

44 

23 

90 

154 

20 

199 

132 

1 

814 

700 

114 

533 

281 

174 

34 

70 

70 

57 

117 

F, 

1 , 456 

43 

10 

729 

54 

620 

388 

357 

711 

6 

1,253 

41 

220 

4.37 

555 

326 

328 

599 

7 

5,245 

90 

3,706 

473 

904 

72 

1 , 329 

603 

3,313 

s 

13,678 

342 

844 

11,740 

635 

117 

3,339 

4,353 

6,986 

9 

1,065 

39 

226 

445 

31.5 

40 

209 

379 

477 

10 

295 

14 

183 

54 

44 

1.35 

96 

64 

1 1 

748 

621 

16 

111 

621 

127 

17U 

170 

88 

.  . 

82 

Other . 

114 

114 

114 

Total . 

25,343 

817 

5,613 

14,537 

2,727 

1,649 

7,338 

6,116 

11,889 
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down  was  the  practice  in  plants  having  20 
per  cent  of  the  workers  and  one  week  in 
those  employing  another  12  per  cent. 

Statutory  Holidays  (Table  V). — The 
largest  group  of  workers,  61  per  cent,  was 
m  establishments  observing  8  holidays.  In 
the  Atlantic  provinces,  more  tlian  80  per 
cent  of  the  workers  were  in  plants  observ¬ 
ing  8  or  more  holidays.  In  Quebec,  58 
per  cent  were  in  plants  observing  7  days 
and  40  per  cent  in  those  observing  from 
8  to  11  holidays.  In  Ontario,  nearly  90 
per  cent  of  the  workers  w’ere  in  establish¬ 
ments  which  reported  8  observed  holidays. 
In  the  Prairie  Provinces,  25  and  28  per 
cent  of  the  plant  employees  were  in  those 
observing  8  and  9  days  respectively  and 
a  further  25  per  cent  in  plants  observing 
10  to  11  holidaj's.  In  British  Columbia, 
55  per  cent  of  the  emploj-ees  were  employed 
in  plants  observing  8  days  and  27  per  cent 
in  those  observing  9  statutory  holidays. 

Payment  for  some  or  all  of  the  observed 
hohdays  wns  received  by  almost  all  workers. 
Fifty-four  per  cent  of  the  workers  in  the 
industry  were  paid  for  8  holidays  and  20 
per  cent  for  7  days. 

More  than  half  the  workers  in  the 
Atlantic  and  Prairie  Provinces  were  paid 
for  7  or  8  holidays,  two-thirds  in  Quebec 
for  7  days,  four-fifths  in  Ontario  for  8 
days  and  slightly  few’er  than  threcKiuarters 
of  the  workers  in  British  Columbia  for 
5  or  6  holidays. 

Rest  and  Wash-up  Periods. — Regular 
rest  periods  were  reported  by  establisli- 
ments  employing  45  per  cent  of  the 
workers  in  the  industry.  Of  these  workers, 
10  per  cent  were  in  plants  which,  allowed 
one  period,  of  from  5  to  15  minutes  each 
day,  59  per  cent  in  plants  which  per¬ 
mitted  two  10-minute  periods  and  22  per 
cent  in  those  which  allowed  two  15-minute 
periods  daily. 


Wash-up  periods  were  permitted  to  56 
per  cent  of  the  plant  employees.  Forty 
per  cent  of  these  were  allowed  two  5- 
minute  periods  and  11  per  cent,  two  10- 
minute  periods  each  day.  About  15  per 
cent  of  the  workers  were  granted  a  single 
period  each  day  of  5  to  15  minutes’’ 
duration. 

Detailed  information  on  rest  and  wash- 
up  periods  is  given  in  the  following 
table ;  — 


Number  and 

Number 

of  Workers 

Duration  of 

Rest 

Wash-up 

Periods 

Periods 

Periods 

One  period  of : 

5  minutes . 

73 

1,093 

10  minutes . 

686 

885 

15  minutes . 

330 

97 

Other  . 

237 

372 

Two  periods  of : 

Less  than. — 

5  minutes . 

— 

855 

5  minutes . 

125 

5,719 

10  minutes . 

6,591 

1,605 

15  minutes . 

2,477 

183 

Other  . 

291 

816 

Other  periods  . 

329 

727 

InfoiTnally  permitted. 

83 

1,747 

Total . 

11,222 

14,099 

Part  of  plant  only 

permitted . 

1,019 

508 

Not  allow'ed  or 
information  not 

reported  . 

13,089 

10,723 

Total . 

25,330 

25,330 

Tobacco  and  Tobacco  Products' 


Wage  rates  increase  11  per  cent  during  year  ending  October  1,  1950. 
Number  of  workers  on  five-day,  42-hour  week  increases  considerably 


Wage  rates  in  the  tobacco  and  tobacco 
products  industry  increased  by  11  per  cent 

^Includes  establishments  primarily  engaged 
in  manufacturing  cigarettes,  cigars,  tobacco, 
and  snuff.  Processing  of  raw  leaf  tobacco 
is  also  covered  in  this  industry. 


during  the  year  ending  October  1,  1950. 
There  was  a  pronounced  movement  towards 
a  shorter  42-hour  work  week.  Overtime 
rates,  annual  vacations  and  statutory  holi¬ 
days  provisions  were  similar  to  those 
reported  in  19492.  Most  workers  received 
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Information  in  this  article  is  prepared 
from  data  obtained  in  the  amuial  survey 
of^wage  rates  and  working  conditions  for 
1950  conducted  by  the  Economics  and 
Kesearch  Branch  of  the  Department  of 
Labour.  Employers  were  asked  to  report 
on  wage  rates  (straight-time  earnings 
tor  piece-workers)  and  on  certain  condi¬ 
tions  of  work  in  their  establishments 
during  the  last  pay  period  preceding 
October  1,  1950. 


two  rest  periods  of  either  seven  or  ten 
minutes  and  two  wash-up  periods  of  five 
minutes. 

The  information  in  this  article  is  based 
on  returns  from  33  establishments,  employ¬ 
ing  8,194  plant  workers.  E.stablishments 
engaged  in  this  industry  were  located 
mainly  in  Quebec  and  Ontario.  Plants  in 
Quebec  employed  7,012  workers,  those  in 
Ontario  1,053,  and,  in  the  Atlantic  prov¬ 
inces,  129. 

Wage  Rates 

Average  wage  rates  in  the  tobacco  and 
tobacco  products  industry  increased  by 
11-0  per  cent  during  the  year  ending 
October  1,  1950.  to  attain  a  level  of  281-8 
in  terms  of  the  base  year  1939  as  100. 

This  compares  with  a  gain  of  9-3  per  cent 
during  the  previous  year. 

Average  wage  rates  for  five  male  and 
thirteen  female  occupations  are  presented 
in  Table  I  on  a  Canada  basis.  The.se 
show  a  wide  variation,  ranging,  for  male 
workers,  from  76  cents  an  hour  for  cigar 
rollers  to  .$1.42  for  machinists  and.  for 

"See  “Working  Conditions  in  Canadian 
Manufacturing  Industries,  October  1949", 
Labour  Gazette,  November  1950,  p.  1836 


female  employees,  from  75  cents  an  hour 
in  the  case  of  cigar  rollers  to  $1.12  for 
searchers  (pickers). 

Increases  in  average  wage  rates  between 
1949  and  1950  occurred  in  all  occupations 
and  varied  from  one  cent  an  hour  for 
female  cigar  rollers  to  seventeen  cents  for 
male  machinists.  For  most  occupations, 
however,  1949  wage  rate  averages  were 
augmented  by  increases  of  8  to  14  cents 
an  hour.  The  approximate  average  in¬ 
crease  for  male  occupations  was  10  cents 
an  hour  and  for  female  classes,  9  cents. 

Working  Conditions 

The  Normal  Work  Week  (Table  II).— 
Predominant  normal  hours  in  the  tobacco 
industry’  in  1950  were  42  per  week,  with 
more  than  three-quarters  of  the  plant 
workers  observing  this  schedule.  Eighteen 
per  cent  were  working  longer  than  42  hours, 
and  about  four  per  cent  were  working 
fewer  than  42  hours.  This  represents  a 
considerable  change  from  the  previous  year, 
when  all  but  two  per  cent  of  the  workers 
in  the  industry’  were  on  a  weekly  schedule 
of  more  than  42  hours.  By  1950,  plants 
employing  95  per  cent  of  the  workers  were 
on  a  five-day  week. 

Overtime  Payment. — Time  and  one-half 
was  the  usual  overtime  rate  for  work  after 
standard  daily  or  weekly  hours.  This  was 
also  the  most  common  rate  for  work  on 
Sunday,  although  one-fifth  of  the  plant 
workers  were  in  plants  paying  double  time. 

For  work  on  statutory  holidays  which  are 
paid  for  even  though  not  worked,  double 
lime  and  one-half  was  the  predominant 


TABLE  I.-AVEKAGE  WAGE  KATES  I.V  THE  TOBA(T  O  AM)  TOBACCO 
PROIH  (  TS  IM)C  STKY.  OC  TOBER,  19.i0 


< 


Occupation  ami  Locality 


'anada  (Quebec  and  Ontariu) 

.■\djuster .  . 

Binderlayer,  Female . 

Cigarette  Making  Machine  Catcher,  Female 
Cigarette  Making  Machine  Operator.  I'Viijale 
Cigarette  Packer,  Machine,  Female 

Cigar  Roller,  Male .  . 

Cigar  Roller,  Female .  . . . . 

Examiner.  Female .  ...... 

Filler  Feeder,  Female . 

Machinist . 

Packer,  Hand,  Female . 

Searcher,  (Picker),  Female . 

Shipper . 

Stemmer,  Machine,  Cigarette,  Female, , .  , 
Stemmer,  Machine,  Cigar,  Female  , . 

Ttnskilled  Vy’orker,  Female . 

Fnskilled  Worker,  Male . 

W  rapper  Layer.  Female . 


A  \-erage 
yVage  Rate 
per  Hour 

* 


I  37 
,93 
92 
I  00 
.79 
.70 
.  75 
.9S 
.90 
1.42 
1.02 
1,12 
1,21 
1  00 
.79 
.78 
.99 
.96 


Range 
ot  Rate.s 
per  Hour 

4 


1,16-1, .50 
.,58-1.10 
.70-  .89 


.60-  .99 
30-1,30 
57-  .91 
. 60-1 . 1 1 
.,59-1.08 
.98-1.64 
.68-1.59 
.89-1.20 
.94-1-46 
.74-1.23 
.53-  .86 
.73-  .81 
,88-1.06 
.58-1.11 
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rate.  However,  substantial  numbers  of 
workers  were  paid  double  time  or  triple 
time  for  work  on  these  days. 

The  only  noticeable  change  in  overtime 
payment  during  the  year  preceding  October, 
1950,  was  in  the  proportion  of  workers  being 
paid  double  time  and  one-half  for  work  on 


paid  statutory  holidays.  The  proportion 
rose  from  92  per  cent  in  1949  to  96  per 
cent  in  1950. 

Annual  Vacations  ivitli  Pay  (Table  III). 
— All  the  establishments  covered  in  this 
survey  gave  their  employers  an  initial  vaca¬ 
tion  of  at  least  one  week,  usually  after  a 


TAKLE  II.— THE  NORMAL  WORK  WEEK  IN  THE  TORACCO  PRODUCTS  INDUSTRY, 

OCTORER,  1950 

Non-Office  Employees  by  Province  and  by  Industry 


Normal  Weekly  Hours 

Tobacco 

By  Province 

By  Industry 

and(i) 

Tobacco 

Products 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Processing 

and 

Packing 

Cigars 

and 

Cigarettes 

Employees  on  a  5-(lay  Meek 

Under  42 . 

328 

58 

270 

270 

58 

42 . 

6,360 

5,937 

423 

266 

6,094 

Over  42 . 

1,144 

813 

212 

197 

947 

Total . 

7.832 

6.808 

905 

733 

7,099 

All  Employees 

Under  42 . 

333 

61 

272 

270 

63 

42 . 

6.360 

5,937 

423 

266 

6,094 

Over  42 . 

1,501 

1.014 

358 

502 

999 

Total . 

8,194 

7,012 

1.053 

1,038 

7,156 

(>)  Includes  129  employees  in  the  Atlantic  provinces. 


TARLE  III.— ANNUAL  VACATION  WITH  PA  A'  IN  THE  TORACCO  PRODUCTS 

INDUSTRY,  OCTORER,  1950 

Non-Office  Employees  by  Province  and  by  Industry 


Length  of  Vacation 
and 

Service  Requirements 

Tobacco 

and 

Tobacco 

Products 

0) 

By  Provinces 

By  Industry 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Processing 

and 

Packing 

Cigars 

and 

Cigarettes 

Initial  Vacation 

One  Meek  with  Pay: 

After:  one  vear, . 

8,148 

8,000 

148 

4K 

7,012 

6,983 

29 

1,007 

1,007 

1.017 

1.017 

7,131 

6,983 

148 

25 

Other . 

Two  Meeks  with  Pay:  after  one  year 

46 

21 

Total . 

8,194 

7.012 

1.053 

1 , 038 

7,156 

Maximum  Vacation 

Two  Weeks  with  Pay: 

337 

218 

119 

1,932 

1,712 

220 

5,307 

108 

510 

464 

46 

119 

99 

99 

99 

99 

238 

119 

119 

1,932 

1,712 

220 

1,844 

After:  2  years  or  less . 

Other . 

119 

1,9.32 

1,712 

220 

4,687 

108 

166 

166 

Three  xveeks  with  Pav: 

.\fter;  20  years . 

25  years . 

Four  Weeks  with  Pay:  after  25  years 

620 

463 

lOS 

368 

347 

21 

Other  V'acation  periods . 

Initial  Vacation  Maintained 

334 

288 

46 

142 

117 

25 

1  week  with  pay . 

2  weeks  with  pay . 

Total . 

8,194 

7,012 

1,053 

1,038 

7,156 

- 

(I)  Includes  129  employees  in  the  Atlantic  provinces. 
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TABLE  IV.— STATl  TOR  Y  IIOIADAYS  OBSERVED  AND  PAID  FOR  IX  THE 
TOBAC  CO  IXDLSTRY,  OCTOBER  1950 


Xon-office  Employees  by  Province  and  by  Industry 


Xumber  of  Statutory  Holidays  Observed 

Tobacco 

and 

Tobacco 

By  Province 

By  Industry 

Processing 

Cigars 

Products 

Queliec 

Ontario 

and 

and 

(b 

Packing 

Cigarette.? 

Less  than  8 . 

:i»2 

10.) 

287 

339 

53. 

rsa 

725 

312 

423 

.■>!) 

18 

41 

13 

46 

10 . 

2,, 552 

2,552' 

11 . 

2.379 

2,379 

266 

2.113 

12 

.More  than  12 . 

1,S31 

1,831 

1,831 

13,8 

2t« 

127 

108 

Total . 

8,194 

7,012 

1,053 

1 , 038 

7,156 

Number  of  Statutory  Holidays  Paid 

For  .41though  Not  Worked 

None  . 

243 

216 

27 

177 

m 

1  to  7 . 

409 

124 

285 

270 

139 

8 . 

73.5 

13 

725 

13 

312 

13 

423 

9 . 

10 . 

4.830 

4,711 

266 

4,564 

12 . 

l.lVi 

1  712 

1,712 

252 

No  information . 

V)‘i 

249 

3 

Total . 

8,194 

7,012 

1,053 

7,156 

(*)  Includes  129  employees  in  the  Atlantic  provinces. 


year  of  employment.  About  94  per  cent 
of  the  plant  workers  had  their  vacation 
period  increased  after  a  further  term  of 
employment. 

Four  per  cent  of  the  workers  had  their 
vacation  period  increased  to  a  maximum 
of  two  weeks,  generally  after  five  years; 
24  per  cent  to  three  weeks,  usually  after 
20  j'ears;  and  65  per  cent  to  four  weeks 
after  25  years.  Establishments  providing 
for  a  maximum  vacation  of  three  weeks 
also  made  provision  for  two  weeks’  vaca¬ 
tion  after  a  shorter  period  of  service; 
those  which  gave  four  weeks  had  provision 
for  two  and  thi-ee  weeks  after  shorter 
periods  of  employment. 

The  most  significant  change  in  vacation 
policy  was  that,  in  1950.  establishments 
emplov'ing  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  workers 
reported  a  maximum  vacation  of  four  weeks 
after  25  years;  this  longer  vacation  period 
was  not  reported  in  the  1949  survey. 

The  closing  of  plants  for  a  vacation 
period  was  quite  common  in  the  tobacco 
industry.  Eighty-nine  per  cent  of  the 
workers  were  in  establishments  which 
reported  such  a  shut-down  of  two  weeks 
during  the  summer  season. 

Statutory  Holidays  (Table  IV). — Some 
statutory  holidays  were  observed  by  all 


plants  in  the  tobacco  and  tobacco  products 
industry.  Most  of  the  plant  workers  were 
in  establishments  observing  10  to  12  holi¬ 
days,  31  per  cent  being  employed  in  those 
observing  10  days,  29  per  cent  in  those 
observing  11  days,  and  22  per  cent  in  plants 
observing  12  days. 

In  Quebec,  the  majority  of  workers  were 
in  plants  observing  from  10  toi  12  days 
and  in  Ontario  the  majority  were  in  plants 
which  observed  fewer  than  nine  holidays. 

All  but  six  per  cent  of  the  workers  in 
the  tobacco  industry  were  paid  for  some  or 
all  the  observed  holidays.  Alore  than  90 
per  cent  of  the  workers  in  Quebec  were 
l)aid  for  10  or  12  days  and  about  69  per 
cent  in  Ontario  were  paid  for  eight  holidays. 

Rest  and  Wash-up  Periods. — Recognized 
rest  periods  were  in  effect  in  plants  employ¬ 
ing  97  per  cent  of  the  workers  in  the 
industry.  More  Ilian  half  the  w'orkers  were 
allowed  two  periods  each  day  of  seven  or 
10  minutes’  duration. 

Wash-up  periods  were  also  quite  common, 
with  just  under  90  per  cent  of  the  workers 
m  plants  which  made  provision  for  time  to 
clean-up.  Nearly  all  these  workers  were 
allowed  two  5-  or  10-minute  periods 
each  day,  the  5-minute  interval  being- 
predominant. 
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Detailed  information  on  rest  and  wash-up 
periods  for  plant  employees  in  the  tobacco 
industry  is  given  in  the  following  table: — 


Number  and  Number  of  Employees 

Length  of 

Rest 

W'ash-up 

Periods 

Periods 

Periods 

One  Period  of : 

5  minutes . 

— 

119 

Other  . 

25 

■ - 

Two  Periods  of: 

5  minutes . 

197 

5,836 

7  minutes . 

.  1,559 

1,250 

10  minutes . 

.  2,813 

— ■ 

15  minutes . 

509 

— 

Informally  permitted 

.  2,862 

105 

No  information . 

229 

884 

Total . 

.  8,194 

8,194 

Prices  and  the 

Cost  of  Living* 

Cosl-of-Living  Index,  January  2,  1952 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  cost- 
of-living  index  increased  0-2  per  cent  from 
191-1  to  191-5  between  December  1,  1951, 
and  January  2,  1952.  Changes  in  each  of 
the  six  main  group  indexes  were  slight, 
with  four  increasing,  one  decreasing  and 
one  unchanged. 

Foods  moved  from  249-3  to  250-0,  as 
increases  in  meats,  vegetables  and  dairy 
products  overbalanced  decreases  in  eggs 
and  fats.  The  fuel  and  light  index 
advanced  from  150-8  to  151-2  in  response 
to  higher  coal  prices  in  a  number  of  cities. 
Small  and  scattered  increases  throughout 
the  home  furnishings  and  services  group 
were  sufficient  to  raise  this  index  from 
200-6  to  201-1.  The  miscellaneous  series 
advanced  from  144-9  to  145-7,  as  a  result 
of  advances  concentrated  for  the  most  part 
in  the  health  index. 

In  the  clothing  group,  a  decrease  in 
women’s  wear  outweighed  small  increases 
in  men  s  work  boots  and  wool  piece  good.s. 

*See  Tables  F-1  to  F-6  at  end  of  book. 

ilndex  on  base  June  1951=100. 


Rents  were  not  surveyed  during  Januarj' 
and  the  index  remained  at  144-8. 

From  August,  1939,  to  January,  1952,  the 
increase  in  the  cost-of-living  index  has  been 
90-0  per  cent. 

City  Cosl-of-Living  Indexes,  December  1951 

Cost-of-living  indexes  for  the  nine 
regional  centres  presented  mixed  changes 
between  November  1  and  December  1. 
For  five  cities  the  composite  indexes  regis¬ 
tered  advances  w'hile  for  the  remaining 
four,  decreases  occurred. 

Among  group  changes,  food  prices  aver¬ 
aged  higher  for  St.  John’s,  Saint  John, 
AVinnipeg,  Edmonton  and  Vancouver,  as  a 
result  of  increases  in  dairy  products  and 
fresh  vegetables.  Decreases  in  meats, 
notablj^  pork  and  eggs,  were  mainly 
responsible  for  lower  food  indexes  at 
Halifax,  Montreal,  Toronto  and  Saskatoon. 
Clothing  prices  were  firmer  at  all  centres 
while  home  furnishings  and  services  were 
lower  except  at  Montreal,  Toronto, 
AAunnipeg  and  Saskatoon.  Telephone  rates 
were  a  supporting  factor  in  Montreal  and 
Toronto  while  other  section  indexes  were 
higher  also.  Miscellaneous  items  indexes 
were  generally  unchanged  while  the  fuel 
and  light  series  were  steady,  except  for 
higher  coal  quotations  for  St.  John’s,  Saint 
John  and  Vancouver.  Rents  were  not 
surveyed  in  December  and  the  indexes 
remained  constant. 

Between  November  1  and  December  1, 
city  cost-of-living  index  changes  were  as 
follows:  Edmonton  -fl-S  to  183-6,  Van¬ 
couver  -fO-8  to  192-8,  Saint  John  -(-0-5 
to  186-1,  St.  John’s  -f-0-3  to  103-51, 
Winnipeg  -fO-S  to  183-3,  Halifax  —0-1 
to  179-3,  Montreal  —0-1  to  197-3,  Sa.s- 
katoon  —0-3  to  187-2  and  Toronto  —0-5 
to  186-0. 

Wholesale  Prices,  December,  1951 

For  the  fifth  .successive  month,  general 
wholesale  prices  moved  downward  in 
December,  according  to  price  index  numbers 
compiled  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics. 

The  general  index  number  of  wholesale 
prices  (base:  1935-39  =  100)  fell  to  237-6 
in  December  from  239-1  in  November, 
239-6  in  October,  240-1  in  September,  241-5 
in  August  and  244-2  in  July. 

The  index  in  December  was  at  the  lowest 
level  since  January,  1951,  when  it  stood  at 
232-3.  In  December,  1950,  it  was  225-2. 

The  index  number  of  Canadian  farm 
product  prices  was  260-2,  as  against  258-4 
m  November  and  243-3  in  December,  1950. 
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Among  the  sub-gionps  comprising  the 
general  index,  there  were  advances  in  three, 
declines  in  four  and  no  change  in  one. 

The  sub-group  index  for  vegetable 
products  rose  from  220-9  to  221-0,  non- 
metallic  minerals  from  170-7  to  171-3  and 
chemical  products  from  1S7-7  to  188-0. 

The  animal  products  index  declined  from 
289-4  to  285-8,  textile  products  from  270-6 
to  268-8,  wood  products  from  299-0  to 
295-2  and  non-ferrous  metals  from  185-3 
to  183-4. 

The  iron  products  index  was  unchanged 
at  216-8. 

The  December  index  number  of  general 
building  materials  was  unchanged  from 
November  at  289-5,  while  that  for  resi¬ 
dential  building  materials  was  slightly 
lower  at  289-1,  as  against  289-3. 

Wholesale  Prices,  November,  1951 

The  General  Wholesale  Price  index 
moved  down  0-2  per  cent  to  239-1  in 
November,  continuing  a  series  of  declines 
which  began  in  August,  and  registering  a 
2-1  per  cent  decrease  from  the  July  1951 
peak  of  244-2.  Losses  and  gains  were 
about  evenly  distributed  among  the  eight 
major  groups. 

A  drop  of  1-8  per  cent  to  289-4  in 
Animal  Products  was  the  largest  group 
change  recorded  in  November.  Leather, 
hides,  meats,  livestock,  fats  and  eggs  were 
lower,  outweighing  advances  in  fresh  milk 
and  fish.  Chemical  Products  moved  down 
1-4  per  cent  to  187-7,  largely  in  response 
to  lower  soap  prices.  Wood  Products 
receded  0-9  per  cent  to  299-0,  influenced 
by  decreases  in  certain  lumber  items, 
notably  cedar  siding  and  fir  flooring,  and 
by  low-er  prices  in  Canadian  funds  for 
export  newsprint  and  wo-odpulp.  Non- 
metallic  Minerals  eased  0-1  per  cent  to 
170-7  as  declines  in  crude  oil  outweighed 
general  increases  in  kerosene  prices.  Vege¬ 
table  Products  rose  0-9  per  cent  to  220-9, 
mainly  in  response  to  higher  prices  for 


potatoes,  grains,  feeds  and  canned  vege¬ 
tables;  declines  were  registered  by  vegetable 
oils,  sugar,  cocoa  beans  and  raw  rubber. 
The  Textile  Products  index  advanced  0-6 
per  cent  to  270-6,  reacting  from  the  down¬ 
ward  course  which  had  prevailed  since  last 
April.  Increases  in  raw  cotton,  wool  cloth. 
ra3’on  fabrics  and  domestic  raw  wool 
slightly  outweighed  decreases  in  worsted 
.varns  and  imported  raw  wool.  Advances 
in  certain  rolling  mill  products  and  cast¬ 
ings  moved  the  Iron  and  Steel  index  up 
0-5  per  cent  to  216-8.  Non-ferrous  Metals 
rose  0-3  per  cent  to  185-3  as  increases  in 
zinc  and  lead  were  stronger  than  declines 
in  copper,  gold,  silver  and  tin. 

Among  price  decreases  recorded  for 
important  commodities  between  October 
and  November  were  the  following:  packer 
hides,  native  steers,  31-8  per  cent,  bacon, 
Winnipeg  24-3  per  cent,  lard,  Toronto,  19-4 
per  cent,  pork  carcass,  Winnipeg,  17-6  per 
cent,  raw  wool,  Australian,  14-3  per  cent, 
leather,  packer  bends.  Nos.  1  and  2,  14-1 
per  cent,  worsted  yarn  2-ply,  18’s,  60 ’s,  13-9 
per  cent,  toilet  soap  11-0  per  cent,  eggs, 
Grade  A,  Toronto,  10-8  per  cent,  sisal  rope 
10-1  per  cent,  clear  cedar  bevel  siding  9-7 
per  cent.  Commodity  increases  in  the  same 
period  were  as  follows:  canned  tomatoes. 
29-2  per  cent,  milk,  Vancouver,  21-8  per 
cent,  oats  No.  1  feed,  western,  17-5  per 
cent,  rolled  oats  16-2  per  cent,  milk. 
Saskatoon,  15-4  per  cent,  rayon  fabric, 
angelskin,  14-3  per  cent,  raw  cotton  10-7 
per  cent,  cod,  frozen  fillet,  10-0  per  cent, 
bran  10-0  per  cent,  whitefish,  Ontario,  9-0 
per  cent. 

The  index  of  Canadian  Farm  Product 
prices  at  terminal  markets  rose  2-3  per  cent 
to  258-4  in  response  to  a  7-5  per  cent 
increase  in  the  Field  Products  gi'oups.  This 
series  moved  up  from  175-0  to  188-2  mainly 
under  the  impetus  of  substantial  increases 
in  potato  prices.  Animal  Product.s  receded 
0-5  per  cent  to  328-5  as  decreases  in  live¬ 
stock  and  eggs  outweiglred  increa.ses  in 
fluid  milk  and  raw  wool. 


United  States  Index  Rose  5-8  Per  Cent  During  1951 


Between  December,  1950,  and  December, 
1951,  the  United  States  Consumers’  Price 
Index  rose  5-8  per  cent,  as  prices  averaged 
higher  for  all  major  groups  of  goods  and 
services,  according  to  a  \-ear-end  summary 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Labour  Statistics, 
United  States  Department  of  Labour. 

The  largest  increase  occurred  in  food 
prices,  which  reached  a  level  7-4  per  cent 


higher  than  that  of  December,  19.50.  Most 
foods  advanced  in  price  during  the  j^ear; 
the  greatest  increase  was  recorded  for  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables — up  23  per  cent  on 
the  average. 

The  rise  in  food  prices  was  consider¬ 
ably  retarded  after  introduction  of 
controls. 
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COST  OF  LIVING  IN  CANADA  FROM  JANUARY  1946 


Strikes  and  Lockouts 


Canada,  December,  1951* 

The  outstanding  features  of  the  year,  as 
compared  with  1950,  were,  on  the  one  hand, 
a  sharp  increase  in  the  number  of  work 
stoppages,  but  on  the  other,  a  substantial 
decline  in  the  time  loss.  The  number  of 
strikes  and  lockouts  in  1951  was  the  highest 
since  1947  but  strike  idleness  was  the 
lowest  since  1944.  In  1951,  only  four  stop¬ 
pages  showed  losses  greater  than  35,000 
days.  These  were,  sewing  machine  factory 
workers  at  St.  Johns,  P.Q.;  tobacco  factory 
workers  at  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  Montreal 
and  Granby,  P.Q.;  motor  vehicle  factory 
workers  at  Windsor,  Ont.;  and  gold  miners 
and  mill  workers  at  Timmins,  Ont.  The 
riuestion  of  increased  wages  and  related 
causes  was  the  central  factor  in  50  per  cent 
of  the  stoppages  in  1951  and  caused  more 
than  70  per  cent  of  the  total  loss,  as  com- 


"See  Tables  G-1  and  G-2  at  end  of  book. 
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jiarcd  with.  4S  per  cent  of  the  strikes  and 
lockouts  in  1950,  and  94  per  cent  of  the 
total  loss. 

Preliminary  figures  for  1951  show  235 
strikes  and  lockouts,  involving  87,224 
workers,  with  a  time  loss  of  872,300  man¬ 
working  days.  In  1950,  there  were  161 
strikes  and  lockouts,  with  192,153  workers 
involved,  and  a  loss  of  1,389,039  days. 

The  month  of  December,  1951,  was  marked 
by  a  siib,stantial  increase  in  the  time  loss 
as  compared  with  the  previous  month,  the 
time  loss  being  tlie  highest  recorded  for  any 
December  since  1945,  A  strike  of  motor 
vehicle  factory  workers  at  Windsor,  Ont., 
was  responsible  for  about  90  per  cent  of  the 
strike  idleness  in  December,  1951,  and  a 
stoppage  in  the  same  establishment  in 
December,  1945,  caused  the  same  percent¬ 
age  of  the  high  time  loss  in  that  month. 


Preliminary  figures  for  December,  1951, 
show  19  strikes  and  lockouts  in  existence, 
with  12,587  workers  involved  and  a  time 
loss  of  117,045  days,  as  compared  with  IS 
strikes  and  lockouts  in  November,  1951, 
involving  8,617  workers,  and  a  lo.ss  of  38,315 
days.  In  December,  1950,  there  were  14 
strikes  and  lockouts,  with  2,581  workers 
involved  and  a  loss  of  8,465  days. 

Based  on  the  number  of  non-agricultural 
wage  and  salary  workers  in  Canada,  the 
time  lost  in  December,  1951  was  0-14  per 
cent  of  the  estimated  working  time,  as 
compared  with  0-04  per  cent  in  November, 
1951;  0-01  per  cent  in  December,  1950; 
0-08  per  cent  for  the  year,  1951;  and  0-13 
per  cent  for  1950. 

Of  the  19  strikes  aird  lockouts  in  exi,st- 
ence  in  December,  1951.  one  was  settled  in 
favour  of  the  workers,  four  in  favour  of 
the  employers,  six  were  compromise  settle¬ 
ments  and  three  were  indefinite  in  result, 
work  being  resumed  pending  final  settle¬ 


ment.  At  the  end  of  the  j'ear,  five  strikes 
and  lockouts  were  recorded  as  untermiu- 
ated.  These  were :  biscuit  factory  workers 
at  Vancouver,  B.C.;  handbag  factory 
workers  at  Montreal,  P.Q.;  furniture  factory 
workers  at  Nicolet,  P.Q.;  electrical  appa¬ 
ratus  factory  workers  at  Peterborough, 
Ont.;  and  metal  factory  workers  at 
Weston,  Ont. 

The  record  does  not  include  minor  strikes 
such  as  are  defined  in  another  paragraph 
nor  does  it  include  strikes  and  lockouts 
about  which  information  has  been  received 
indicating  that  emplojunent  conditions  are 
no  longer  affected  but  which  the  unions 
concerned  have  not  declared  terminated. 
Strikes  and  lockouts  of  this  nature  which 
are  still  in  progress  are;  compositors,  etc., 
at  Winnipeg,  Man,,  which  commenced  on 
November  8,  1945,  and  at  Ottawa  and 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  Edmonton,  Alta.,  on 
May  30,  1946. 


Great  Britain  and  Other  Countries 


The  latest  available  information  as  to 
strikes  and  lockouts  in  various  countries 
is  cjiven  in  the  L.vbour  G.vzette  jrom  month 
to  month.  Statistics  given  in  the  annual 
review  issued  as  a  supplement  to  the 
L.\bour  G.vzette  jor  April,  1951,  and  in  this 
article  are  taken,  ns  far  as  possible,  from 
the  government  publications,  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  concerned. 

Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 

The  British  Ministry  of  Labour  Gazette 
publishes  statistics  dealing  with  disputes 
involving  stoppages  of  work  and  gi\'cs  some 
details  of  the  more  important  oftes. 

The  number  of  work  stoppages  begin¬ 
ning  in  October,  1951,  was  189  and  18  were 
still  in  progress  from  the  previous  month, 
making  a  total  of  207  during  the  month. 
In  all  stoppages  of  work  in  progress  in  the 
period  there  were  29,100  workers  invoh'ed 
and  a  time  loss  of  111,000  working  days 
was  caused. 

Of  the  189  disputes  leading  to  stoppages 
of  work  which  began  in  October,  21,  directly 
involving  3,000  workers,  arose  out  of 


demands  for  ad\'ances  in  wages,  and  65, 
directly  invoh'ing  9,000  workers,  on  other 
wage  ciuestions;  four,  directly  involving  400 
workers,  oir  questions  as  to  working  hours: 
27,  directly  involving  3,000  workers,  on 
questions  respecting  the  employment  of 
particular  classes  of  persons;  68,  directly 
involving  5,000  workers,  on  other  que.stions 
respecting  working  arrangements;  two,  dir¬ 
ectly  involving  400  workers  on  questions 
of  trade  union  principle;  and  two  directly 
involving  400  workers,  were  in  support  of 
workers  involved  in  other  disputes. 

United  States 

Preliminary  figures  for  November,  1951. 
show  300  work  stoppages  resulting  from 
labour-management  disputes  beginning  in 
the  month,  in  which  70,000  workers  were 
involved.  The  time  loss  for  all  strikes  and 
lockouts  in  progress  during  the  month  was 
1,600,000  man-da3's.  Corresponding  figures 
for  October,  1951,  are  440  work  stoppages, 
involving  240,000  workers  and  a  time  loss 
of  2,750,000  days. 
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in  Library  of  Department  of  Labour 


The  publications  listed  below  are  not 
for  sale  by  the  Department  of  Labour. 
Persons  wishing  to  purchase  them  should 
communicate  with  the  publishers.  Publi¬ 
cations  listed  may  be  borrowed,  on  inter- 
library  loan,  free  of  charge,  by  making 
application  to  the  Librarian,  Department 
of  Labour,  Ottawa.  Applications  for  loans 
should  give  the  number  (numeral)  of  the 
publication  desired  and  the  month  in  which 
it  was  listed  in  the  L.\bour  Gazette. 

List  No.  44. 

Economic  Conditions 

1.  Great  Britain.  Board  of  Trade- 
Commercial  Relations  and  Exports 
Department.  Pakistan;  Economic  and 
Comynercial  Conditions  in  Pakistan,  by 
Walter  Godfrey.  London,  H.M.S.O.,  1951. 
Pp.  171. 

2.  Haberler,  Gottfried.  Prosperity  and 
Depression,  a  theoretical  analysis  of  cyclical 
movements.  3d  ed.  enlarged  by  Part  III. 
Lake  Success,  United  Nations,  1946. 
Pp.  532. 

3.  Pigou,  Arthur  Cecil.  Keynes’s 
‘General  Theory’ ;  a  representative  view. 
London,  Macmillan,  1950.  Pp.  68. 

Einploynient  Management 

4.  Cohen,  B.  J.  Working  Conditions  and 
Employee  Services,  by  B.  J.  Cohen  and 
AI.  M.  Towj^-Evans.  2d  rev.  ed.  London, 
Institute  of  Personnel  Alanagement;  trade 
vendors:  Macdonald  and  Evans,  1950. 
Pp.  88. 

5.  Institute  of  Personnel  Management. 

Induction,  introducing  industry  to  the 
individual.  London,  1950.  Pp.  26. 

6.  Institute  of  Personnel  Management. 

Selection  and  Placement.  London,  1949. 
Pp.  52. 

7.  Society  for  the  Advancement  of 
Management.  Proceedings,  the  annual  fall 
conference  on  principles,  methods  and 
techniques  for  increasing  productivity, 
reducing  costs  and  improving  human  rela¬ 
tions,  Hotel  Statler,  New  York  City, 
November  2,  3,  1950.  Edited  by  Robert  B. 
Ross.  New  York,  1951.  Pp.  212. 

8.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 

Suggestions  jor  Control  of  Turnover  and 
Absenteeism.  AVashington,  G.P.O.,  1951. 
Pp.  30. 


Industrial  Disputes 

9.  Great  Britain.  Ministry  of  Labour 
and  National  Service.  Report  on  Certain 
Aspects  of  the  Alanchester  (Salford)  Dock 
Strike,  April-June,  1951.  London,  H.M.S.O., 
1951.  Pp.  32. 

10.  U.S.  Congress.  House.  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  Disputes  Func¬ 
tions  of  Wage  Stabilization  Board.  Hear¬ 
ings  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education  and  Labor,  House  of 
Representatives,  Eighty-second  Co'ngress, 
first  session,  pursuant  to  H.  Res.  73,  a 
resolution  authorizing  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  to  conduct  studies 
and  investigations  relating  to  matters  within 
its  jurisdiction,  G.P.O.,  1951.  Pp.  682. 

Industrial  Relations 

11.  Chase,  Stuart.  Roads  to  Agreement; 
successful  methods  in  the  science  of  human 
relations  by  Stuart  Chase  in  collaboration 
with  Marian  Tyler  Chase.  1st  ed.  New 
York,  Harper,  1951.  Pp.  250. 

12.  Lester,  Richard  Allen.  Labor  and 
Industrial  Relations,  a  general  analj'sis. 
New  York,  Macmillan,  1951.  Pp.  413. 

Job  Analysis  and  Specification 

13.  Ells,  Ralph  W.  The  Basic  Abilities 
System,  of  Job  Evaluation.  Madison, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  School  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Bureau  of  Business  Research  and 
Service,  1951.  Pp.  91. 

14.  National  Office  Management  Asso¬ 
ciation.  NOMA’s  32nd  International 
Conference  Proceedings,  May  20-23,  1951, 
Hotel  Commodore,  New  York  City. 
Philadelphia,  1951.  Pp.  64. 

Labour  and  Labouring  Classes 

15.  International  Peasant  Union.  The 

Battle  of  the  Peasantry  for  Freedom  and 
Democracy.  First  and  second  congresses  of 
the  reconstituted  Peasant  International. 
AA^ashington,  1950.  Pp.  66. 

16.  International  Refugee  Organization. 
Migration  from  Europe;  a  report  by  the 
Director-General  to  the  -General  Council 
of  the  International  Refugee  Organization 
on  experience  gained  in  the  field  of  migra¬ 
tion  through  the  processing  and  transporta¬ 
tion  for  resettlement  of  more  than  one 
million  refugees  and  other  migrants. 
Geneva,  1951.  Pp.  98. 
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17.  Japan.  3Iinistry  of  Labor.  Labor 
Situations  in  Japan.  Tokyo,  1951.  Pp.  92. 

IS.  Miller,  Glenn  \^asson.  Problons  of 
Labor.  New  \ork,  IMacmillaii,  1951. 
Pp.  560. 

19.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Developments  in  Consumers'  Co-operatives 
■in  1050,  a  record  of  the  year’s  events. 
Washington,  G.P.O.,  1951.  Pp.  21. 

20.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards. 

J^abor  Offices  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Canada,  June  1051.  Washington,  G.P  0 
1951.  Pp.  44. 

Labour  Loirs  and  Legislation 

21.  Graves,  illiani  Brooke.  Fair 
Employment  Practice  Legislation  in  the 
United  States,  Federal-State-Municipal. 
Washington,  1951.  Pp.  239. 

22.  Livengood,  Charles  H.  The  Federal 
II  age  and  Hour  Law,  including  the  Fair 
labor  standards  amendments  of  1949  (.July 
1951).  Philadelphia,  Committee  on  Con¬ 
tinuing  Legal  Education,  1951.  Pp.  196. 

23.  LhS.  Department  of  Labor,  Wage 
and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Divisions. 

Child  Labor  Under  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  193S,  as  amended.  Title  29,  chapter 
IV,  Code  of  Federal  regulations.  Wash¬ 
ington,  G.P.O.,  1950.  Pp.  23. 

Labour  Organization 

24.  Levinson,  Harold  Myer.  Unionism, 
II  age  Trends  and  Income  Distribution, 
1914-1047.  Ann  Arbor,  Bureau  of  Business 
Pesea.rch,  School  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion,  University  of  Michigan,  1951.  Pp. 
122. 

25.  U.S.  Congress.  House.  Coiuinittee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  Restrictive 
Union  Practices  of  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Musicians.  Hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
House  of  Representatives,  Eightieth  Con¬ 
gress,  second  session.  Washington,  G.P.O., 
1948.  1  volume. 

Occupations 

26.  Canada.  Civil  Service  Coinniission. 

Civil  Service  Careers  for  College  Graduates. 
Ottawa,  King’s  Printer,  1950.  Pp.  88. 

27.  International  Labour  Office.  Rights 
of  Performers  in  Broadcasting,  Television 
and  the  Mechanical  Reproduction  of  Sound. 
Third  item  on  the  agenda.  Geneva,  1951. 
Pp.  85. 


28.  U.S.  Women’s  Bureau.  Part-time 
Jobs  for  II  omen.  Tables  to  supplement 
Women's  Bureau  bulletin  238.  'Washington. 
1951.  10  nos. 

Prices 

29.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Committee 
on  Economy  Policy.  The  Price  of  Price 
Controls.  Washington,  1951.  Pp.  53. 

30.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Retail  Prices  of  Food,  1940.  Washington. 
G.P.O.,  1951.  Pp.  20. 

Miscellaneous 

31.  Anglo-American  Council  on  Produc¬ 
tivity.  F ootu'ear.  Report  of  a  visit  to  the 
U.S.A.  in  19.50  of  a  Productivity  Team 
representing  the  British  footwear  industry. 
London,  1951.  Pp.  190. 

32.  Canadian  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Policy  Declarations  and  Resolutions  of  the 
Canadian  Chamber  of  .  Commerce  as 
approved  by  the  22nd  annual  meeting  in 
general  session  at  Quebec  City,  P.Q., 
October  30th,  31st  and  November  1st,  1951. 
Montreal,  1951.  Pp.  64. 

33.  Council  of  Profit  Sharing  Indus¬ 
tries.  Proceedings  of  the  Third  Confer¬ 
ence,  1950.  Akron,  1951.  1  volume. 

34.  Institute  of  Public  Administration 
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35.  International  Labour  Office.  Voca¬ 
tional  Training  in  Latin  America.  Geneva, 
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and  Utilization;  principles  of  working  force 
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TABLE  I.-STATISTICS  REFLECTING  INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  CANADA 


Items 


Total  Population* * . 000 

I>abour  Force- 

Civilian  Labour  force  (■) . 000 

Persons  witli  iobs(') . 000 

Male(‘) . 000 

FemaleO) . 000 

Paid  workers(') . 000 

Persons  without  jobs  and  seeking  work . 000 

Index  of  employment  (1939  =  100) . . 

Immigration . No. 

Adult  males . No. 

Earnings  and  Hours — 

Total  labour  income. . . . . $000,000 

Per  capita  weekly  earnings . $ 

Average  hourly  earnings,  manufacturing . f 

Average  hours  worked  per  week,  manufacturing.. 

Real  weekly  earnings,  manufacturing  (*) . 

National  Employment  Scrrlce— 

Live  applications  for  employment  (1st  of 

month)  (®) . 000 

Unfilled  vacancies,  (1st  of  month)  (U . 000 

Placements,  weekly  average . 000 

Unemployment  Insurance — 

Ordinary  live  claims  (1st  of  month) . 000 

Balance  in  fund . $000,000 

Price  Indexes— 

General  wholesale  (‘') . 

Cost-of-living  index(‘) . 

Residential  building  materials(<) . 

Production — 

Industrial  production  index('‘) . 

Mineral  production  index  (U . 

Manufacturing  index  ("') . 

Electrical  power . 000,000  k.w.h. 

Construction — 

Contracts  awarded . $000,000 

Dwelling  units,  started . 000 

completed . 000 

under  construction . 000 

Pig  iron . 000  tons 

Steel  ingots  and  castings . 000  tons 

Inspected  slaughtering,  cattle . 000 

hogs . 000 

Flour  production . 000,000  bbls 

Newsprint  (*) . 000  tons 

Cement  producers'  shipments . 000,000  bbls 

Automobiles  and  trucks . 000 

Gold . 000  fine  oz 

Copper . 000  tons 

Lead . 000  tons 

Nickel . 000  tons 

Zinc . 000  tons 

Coal . 000  tons 

Crude  petroleum . 000,000  bbls 

Distribution- 

Wholesale  sales  index,  unadiusted(^) 

Retail  trade . 

Imports,  excluding  gold . 

Exports,  excluding  gold . 

Railways— 

Revenue  freight,  ton  miles . 

Car  loadings,  revenue  freight . 000 

Ranking  and  Finance- 

Common  stocks,  index(^) . 

Preferred  stocks,  index (*) . 

Bond  yields.  Dominion,  index(<) . 

Cheques  cashed,  individual  accounts 

Bank  loans,  current  public . 

Money  supply . 

Circulating  media  in  hands  of  public. 

Deposits . 


$000,000 

$000,000 

$000,000 

.000,000 


1951 

1950 

1949 

1944 

1939 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

13,893 

13,845 

13,549 

11,975 

11,267 

5,210 

t 

t 

t 

t 

5,110 

t 

t 

t 

t 

4,005 

t 

t 

t 

t 

1,105 

t 

t 

t 

t 

3,800 

t 

t 

t 

+ 

100 

t 

t 

t 

t 

186-2 

178-1 

170-3 

t 

t 

22,242 

6,830 

6,352 

1,624 

763 

11,725 

3, 068 

2,430 

244 

230 

744 

665 

t 

t 

52-06 

51-97 

46-29 

43-69 

t 

t 

123-5 

106-4 

99-5 

t 

t 

41-S 

43-0 

42-8 

t 

t 

111-7 

110-9 

109-0 

t 

t 

208-0 

1,55-5 

147-0 

172-4 

69-9 

t 

39-0 

55-7 

54-2 

29-7 

189-3 

t 

16-2 

15-9 

16-1 

11-0 

t 

t 

153-7 

99-8 

90-3 

106-0 

8-0 

t 

764-4 

636-6 

584-0 

245-1 

t 

237-6 

239  - 1 

222-4 

198-5 

130-6(5) 

99-2(6) 

191-1 

191-2 

170-7 

161-7 

118-9 

103-8 

289-3 

262-1 

226-3 

146-6(») 

102-3(6) 

208-1 

210-6 

185-3 

194-4 

120-7 

173-3 

162-1 

1.37-2 

104-1 

120-0 

213-7 

221-0 

195-4 

215-2 

121-7 

4,936 

4,458 

3,914 

3,440 

2,602 

120-5 

157-9 

161-3 

117-2 

18-9 

12-7 

3-8 

6-7 

8-4 

t 

t 

8-8 

8-8 

8-7 

t 

t 

67-8 

60-7 

t 

t 

223-5 

208-3 

157-3 

147-0 

87-8 

307-1 

289-5 

259-7 

268-9 

147-2 

63-0 

107-1 

140-8 

168-5 

160-0 

98-1 

435-8 

528-6 

452-0 

537-8 

828-4 

476-8 

1-76 

1-94 

2-10 

1-95 

2-31 

1-96 

471-7 

456-7 

436-8 

256-8 

288-7 

1-28 

1-43 

1-38 

0-56(8) 

0-42(6) 

29-5 

30-3 

19-7 

14-0 

16-8 

378-4 

378-8 

362-8 

223-8 

425-0 

23-4 

22-1 

21-9 

26-4 

17-2 

13-5 

17-8 

17-1 

11-5 

9-8 

9-8 

11-1 

9-5 

25-9 

24-7 

22-4 

14-7 

1,715 

2,044 

2,061 

2,092 

1,638 

1,741 

3-19 

1-92 

0*86 

0-73 

354-0 

326-9 

.306-7 

195-3 

115-6 

906-1 

831-8 

722-4 

t 

t 

273-4 

325-7 

327-9 

239-6 

141-6 

84-6 

379-3 

379-5 

292-7 

292-3 

312-5 

97-2 

5,222 

5,240 

5,597 

3,371 

314-6 

366-9 

369-1 

352-0 

328-0 

248-3 

177-3 

174-0 

144-5 

118-2 

86-0 

94-4 

159-5 

162-8 

161-1 

150-0 

128-8 

108-7 

112-0 

107-8 

93-9 

89-2 

97-0 

108-4 

10,134 

10,737 

11,008 

8,540 

6,671 

2,930 

2,975 

2,611 

2,250 

1,231 

973 

. 

4,882 

4,878 

4,376 

3,153(5) 

1,370(5) 

. 

1,296 

1,196 

1,168 

962 

281(5) 

. 

3,586 

3,682 

3,208 

2,163(5) 

1,089(5) 

Note.— Latest  figures  subject  to  revision.  Many  of  the  statistical  data  in  this  table  are  included  in  the  Canadian 
Statistical  Review  issued  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

*  Population  figures  given  are  as  at  June  1,  for  1951,  1950,  1949,  1944  and  1939. 

t  Comparable  statistics  are  not  available. 

(U  Labour  Force  Survey  figures  given  are  as  at  Nov.  3,  1951.  Estimates  are  based  on  the  1951  census.  Previous 
estimates  were  based  on  the  1941  census.  Estimate  for  previous  surveys  are  omitted  since  they  are  not  comparable 
with  current  data.  Detailed  figures  will  be  found  in  tables  A4-A7  of  the  February  issue  of  the  Labour  Gazette. 

(2)  Real  earnings  computed  by  dividing  index  of  average  weekly  earnings  of  wage-earners  in  manufacturing  by  the 
cost-of-living  index;  base:  average  1946  =  100. 

(s)  Newfoundland  is  included  after  April  1,  1949. 

(U  .Average  1935-39  =  100. 

(‘)  Year  end  figures. 

(>)  Figures  for  1939-44  are  production  data  rather  than  shipments. 
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A — Laboiu*  Force 


TABLE  A-l. 


-BISTRIBlTroN^OTmMIOItAN^^^^^^ 


Source:  Immigration  Branch,  Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration 


Adult 

Males 

Adult 

Females 

Children 
Under  18 

Total 

Annual  Average,  1920-24 

20,315 

30,517 

11,117 

5,054 

4,010 

18,064 

19,040 

1,368 

1,672 

1,768 

1,299 

2,066 

110,534 

Annual  Average,  1925-29  . 

Annual  Average,  1930-34  . 

142,309 

Annual  Average,  1935-39  . 

35.957 

Annual  Average,  1940-44  . 

5 , 834 

14,452 

Annual  Average,  1945-49 

14, 451 
75,840 

73,912 

Total — 1950 _ 

31,0/5 

1950— 

October . 

November . 

2 , 025 

5 ,  Vy  1 

December _ ,  ^ , 

6,830 

7,061 

1951— 

January . 

l^ebruarv . 

5,037 

March . 

8,419 

April . 

3, 051 
3,595 

11,858 

May . 

3,915 

14, 188 

June . 

5,475 

4,644 

4,686 

3,853 

20,2.54 

July .  . 

•?  j  ooo 

19,429 

August . 

19,636 

17,2.36 

13,228 

22,588 

22,242 

September . 

October . 

4,994 

4,534 

November. . . , , 

TABLE  A-3.— DISTRIBUTION  OF  ALL  IMMIGRANTS  BY  REGION 

Source:  Immigration  Branch,  Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration 


Month 

Atlantic 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Prairies 

B.C. 

Yukon 

N.W.T. 

Total 

1946— Total . 

8,656 

9,712 

29,604 

15,097 

8,650 

71,719 

1947 — Total . 

3,765 

8,272 

35,543 

7,909 

8,638 

64,127 

1948 — Total . 

4,5.58 

24,687 

61,621 

22,552 

11,996 

125,414 

1949 — Total . 

2,777 

18,005 

48,607 

17,904 

7,924 

95^217 

1950 — Total . 

2,198 

13,575 

39,041 

12,975 

6,123 

73,912 

1950 

October . 

143 

1,393 

2,996 

754 

485 

5  771 

November . 

161 

1,302 

3,867 

924 

576 

fi,  8.80 

December . 

225 

1,209 

3,913 

1,133 

581 

7,061 

1951 

January . 

101 

1,096 

3,261 

722 

457 

5,637 

February . 

254 

1,433 

4,842 

1,264 

626 

8.419 

March . 

316 

2,376 

6,607 

1,665 

894 

11,858 

April . 

303 

2,915 

7,769 

2,3,59 

842 

14,188 

May . 

455 

3,468 

11,491 

3,377 

1,463 

20,254 

June . 

328 

3,916 

11,112 

2,696 

1,377 

19,429 

July . 

377 

4,689 

10,724 

2,280 

1,566 

19,636 

August . 

341 

4,143 

9,489 

1,904 

1,359 

17,236 

September . 

277 

3,488 

6,750 

1,627 

1,086 

13,228 

October . 

348 

6,553 

11,438 

2,650 

1,599 

22,588 

November . 

447 

5,885 

11,662 

2,355 

1,893 

221242 

98321—7 
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TABLE  4-3 -DISTRIBUTION  OF  WORKERS  ENTERING  CANADA 

■  by  occupation 

Source:  Immigration  Branch,  Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration 


Month 

Farming 

Class 

Unskilled 
and  Semi¬ 
skilled 

Skilled 

Workers 

Clerical 

Profes¬ 

sional 

Trading 

Female 

Domestic 

Others 

Total 

Workers 

1951 

643 

966 

707 

210 

124 

140 

157 

247 

260 

322 

274 

287 

245 

222 

274 

311 

194 

370 

415 

537 

678 

521 

499 

379 

381 

805 

748 

254 

269 

343 

361 

504 

552 

528 

2,238 

4,783 

6,726 

8,170 

11,190 

11,482 

11,418 

10,434 

8,327 

13,659 

13,736 

Feb . 

1,341 

1,197 

1,073 

198 

178 

2,072 

1,351 

1,690 

363 

245 

2,293 

2,125 

1,855 

440 

299 

3,611 

2,339 

2,792 

540 

404 

3,534 

2,539 

3,192 

511 

359 

2,556 

3,279 

3,412 

523 

334 

465 

2,333 

3,039 

3,050 

436 

431 

1,461 

2,395 

2,605 

417 

415 

2,317 

3,977 

4,728 

569 

444 

2,019 

3,878 

5,209 

632 

424 

*  Statistics  by  occupation  available  for  male  immigrants  only,  prior  to  January,  1951. 


TABLE  A-4.— ESTIMATED  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CANADIAN  MANPOWER 

(Estimated  in  thousands  of  persons,  14  years  of  age  and  over) 

Source:  D.B.S.  Labour  Force  Survey 


Population  Class 

November  3,  1951 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Civilian  Non-Institutional  Population 

4,920 

4,870 

9,790 

4,085 

1,125 

5,210 

4,005 

1,105 

5,110 

825 

50 

875 

84 

(a) 

90 

36 

(a) 

37 

540 

(a) 

547 

165 

36 

201 

3,180 

1,055 

4,235 

2,740 

970 

3,710 

124 

(a) 

131 

301 

46 

347 

15 

32 

47 

80 

20 

100 

835 

3,745 

4,580 

155 

91 

246 

3,229 

3,229 

343 

313 

656 

330 

105 

435 

(a) 

(a) 

14 

(a)  Fewer  than  10,000. 

Note:  Estimates  are  based  on  the  1951  census.  Previous  estimates  were  ba,sed_ on  the  1941  census.  Estimates  for 
previous  survey  are  omitted  from  A4,  A5,  A6,  A7,  since  they  are  not  comparable  with  current  data. 


INDUSTRIAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PERSONS  WITH  JOBS 

(This  table,  formerly  numbered  A-5,  will  not  appear  in  this  issue.  When  the 
data  becomes  available,  this  table  will  reappear  bearing  the  number  A-8) 
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TABLE  A-o.  REGIONAL  DISTRIBLTION  OF  PERSONS  WITH  JOBS 

(Estimated  in  thousands  of  persons,  14  years  of  age  and  over) 

Source;  D.B.S.  Labour  Force  Survey 


Region 

November  .3,  1951 

Number 

Per  cent 

Newfoundland.... 

102 

409 

1,438 

1,807 

934 

420 

2-0 

8-0 

28-1 

35-4 

18-3 

8-2 

CANADA . 

5,110 

100-0 

TABLE  A-6.— PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OP  PERSONS  WITH  JOBS  B1 

WORKED  PER  WEEK 

SotTRCE:  D.B.S.  Labour  Force  Survey 

HOURS 

Number  of  Hours 

Agricultui-e 

Non- 

Agriculture 

Nov.  3, 
1951 

Nov.  3, 
1951 

0 . 

1-2 

2-8 

4-9 

4-5 

11-7 

28-0 

46-9 

2-6 

1-3 

3-2 

5-5 

53-6 

26-1 

7-7 

Total . , , , , 

100-0 

100-0 

TABLE  A-7.— REGIONAL  DISTRIBLTION  OF  PERSONS  WITIIOLT  JOBS  AN'J 

SEEKING  WORK 

(Fstimated  in  thousands  of  persons,  14  years  of  age  and  over) 

Source;  D.B.S.  Labour  Force  Survey 


Region 

November  3,  1951 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Newfoundland . 

(a) 

10 

32 

32 

10 

11 

(a) 

10-0 

32-0 

32-0 

10-0 

11-0 

Maritime  Provinces . 

Prairie  Provinces . 

British  Columbia . 

CANADA . 

100 

100-0 

(a)  Fewer  than  10,000. 


98321— 7i 
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B — Labour  Income 


TABLE  B-l.— ESTIMATES  OF  LABOUR  INCOME 

($  Millions) 


Soxibce:  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


— 

Agricul¬ 

ture, 

Forestry, 

Fishing, 

Trapping, 

Mining 

Manu¬ 

facturing 

Construc¬ 

tion 

Utilities, 

Transport¬ 

ation. 

Communi¬ 

cation, 

Storage, 

Trade 

Finance, 

Services 

(including 

Govern¬ 

ment) 

Supple¬ 

mentary 

Labour 

Income 

Total 

21 

59 

9 

56 

58 

59 

60 

66 

71 

78 

83 

90 

103 

114 

131 

5 

208 

23 

62 

8 

58 

26 

78 

11 

63 

29 

106 

16 

73 

10 

14 

13 

13 

14 

17 

19 

353 

399 

30 

142 

18 

80 

32 

168 

21 

86 

33 

171 

17 

95 

413 

444 

518 

597 

35 

156 

19 

100 

41 

147 

25 

114 

42 

177 

34 

134 

49 

203 

41 

154 

48 

208 

37 

158 

133 

20 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

22 

22 

604 

607 

609 

613 

624 

650 

653 

661 

664 
663 

665 
645 

46 

210 

36 

158 

136 

42 

210 

36 

160 

140 

40 

210 

40 

161 

141 

45 

206 

43 

165 

144 

49 

212 

49 

170 

149 

July  . 

60 

211 

53 

170 

148 

52 

214 

54 

171 

148 

49 

217 

64 

173 

149 

49 

216 

53 

174 

149 

22 

48 

216 

51 

178 

152 

22 

22 

46 

213 

46 

167 

151 

45 

211 

38 

165 

149 

21 

629 

634 

640 

648 

671 

698 

706 

45 

215 

39 

166 

148 

21 

45 

217 

41 

168 

148 

21 

44 

218 

43 

172 

149 

22 

49 

220 

50 

175 

155 

22 

54 

228 

56 

179 

159 

22 

55 

230 

57 

181 

160 

23 

57 

232 

58 

171 

157 

24 

699 

728 

59 

241 

58 

186 

159 

25 

61 

244 

58 

18S 

160 

25 

736 

62 

247 

66 

193 

161 

25 

744 

60 

250 

51 

190 

162 

25 

1 3tj 

59 

252 

47 

187 

160 

25 

730 

59 

254 

46 

188 

162 

24 

733 

55 

260 

46 

191 

168 

25 

745 

65 

266 

53 

196 

166 

27 

763 

61 

269 

59 

202 

174 

27 

792 

67 

276 

64 

208 

179 

27 

821 

66 

276 

68 

209 

178 

30 

827 

68 

279 

71 

211 

176 

28 

833 

70 

284 

74 

214 

178 

28 

848 

74 

283 

73 

216 

180 

29 

855 

*  Includes  Newfoundland. 
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C  Employment,  Hours  and  Earnings 


TABLE  C-l.— EMPLOYMENT  INDEX  NllMBERS  BY  PROITNCES 

(Average  calendar  year  1939  =  100)  (The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 
Source:  Employment  and  Payrolls,  D.B.S. 


based  on  reports  from  employers  havinsl  15  or  more  employees— At  November  l 
mplojers  in  the  principal  non-agricultnral  indnstries  reported  a  total  employment  of  2,'430, 611.  ’ 


Year  and  Month 


1947- 

-Average 

1948- 

-.Average, 

1949- 

-Average, 

1950- 

-.Average, 

Nov. 

1, 

1948, 

Nov. 

1, 

1949, 

Jan. 

1, 

1950, 

Feb. 

1, 

1950, 

Mar. 

1, 

1950. 

Apr. 

1, 

1950, 

May 

1, 

1950, 

June 

1, 

19.50 

July 

1, 

1950, 

Aug. 

1. 

1950. 

Sept. 

1, 

19.50. 

Oct. 

1, 

19,50 

Nov. 

1, 

1950. 

Dec. 

1. 

1950. 

Jan. 

1, 

1951. 

Feb. 

1. 

1951. 

Mar. 

1, 

1951. 

Apr. 

1, 

1951. 

May 

1, 

1951. 

June 

1, 

1951. 

July 

1, 

1951. 

Aug. 

1, 

1951. 

Sept. 

1, 

1951. 

Oct. 

1. 

1951. 

Nov. 

1, 

1951. 

Percentage  Distribution  of  Employees  of  Re¬ 
porting  Establishments  at  November  1, 1951. 


a 

c3 

1 

a 

•<5 

< 

w> 

Prince 

Edward 

Island 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Brunswic 

o 

(U 

Xi 

a> 

3 

O’ 

i 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

m 

Alberta 

British 

Columbia 

158-3 

146-5 

137-2 

172-7 

150-9 

163-9 

156-0 

135-8 

158-9 

174-1 

165-0 

161-0 

148-4 

174-2 

156-2 

171-2 

162-0 

139-0 

168-9 

181-6 

165-5 

157-0 

149-0 

165-6 

154-3 

173-1 

166-7 

139-7 

180-3 

179-3 

168-0 

173-1 

142-5 

169-9 

155-0 

177-7 

168-0 

140-8 

188-5 

180-7 

171-6 

163-2 

163-5 

178-2 

163-0 

175-9 

170-3 

145-3 

180-1 

190-0 

170-3 

165-6 

162-0 

164-7 

159-3 

176-1 

174-0 

148-0 

185-4 

186-3 

163-8 

158-5 

137-1 

169-8 

151-1 

173-3 

167-7 

139-0 

181-7 

172-9 

158-3 

150-4 

133-1 

160-4 

146-9 

170-1 

161-0 

126-6 

173-9 

157-1 

157-9 

143-8 

130-8 

157-4 

145-5 

169-5 

159-0 

126-2 

174-0 

163-2 

159-7 

149-9 

132-0 

157-5 

146-2 

169-9 

159-0 

127-3 

175-8 

170-1 

1.59-7 

152-6 

128-5 

153-1 

148-7 

170-3 

160-1 

130-0 

178-1 

174-9 

166-0 

167-7 

142-0 

165-1 

152-5 

175-3 

162-5 

142-2 

188-5 

182-1 

170-8 

179-0 

147-0 

180-2 

156-4 

179-6 

171-1 

146-2 

195-6 

186-2 

172-5 

187-0 

1.50-2 

176-0 

158-3 

180-0 

173-9 

149-2 

200-7 

191-9 

174-1 

196-9 

151-9 

176-5 

1.59-4 

182-0 

173-9 

149-9 

201-2 

194-1 

177-1 

196-9 

152-8 

179-9 

164-0 

185-8 

174-8 

150-4 

197-5 

194-6 

178-1 

198-9 

152-0 

178-8 

166-0 

187-3 

175-5 

152-1 

196-7 

191-3 

179-2 

195-9 

152-6 

184-1 

167-0 

189-1 

177-9 

150-9 

197-7 

189-6 

175-3 

184-2 

149-1 

187-5 

162-3 

186-9 

171-: 

144-4 

193-7 

180-4 

172-3 

165-3 

142-2 

179-3 

159-9 

185-6 

165-5 

134-9 

186-5 

177-0 

172-3 

160-1 

135-7 

179-0 

161-0 

185-7 

164-3 

133-3 

186-7 

176-9 

173-3 

152-0 

140-3 

177-1 

160-3 

187-3 

165-2 

135-3 

187-0 

181-0 

175-6 

161-8 

140-3 

171-7 

163-3 

188-5 

167-5 

137-9 

192-9 

187-2 

180-3 

178-1 

149-4 

171-6 

167-9 

191-9 

172-6 

149-8 

202-5 

192-3 

183-6 

186-9 

149-6 

174-9 

171-0 

194-7 

177-6 

154-6 

208-9 

197-4 

184-3 

188-7 

155-3 

179-9 

171-6 

193-5 

179-7 

157-5 

218-0 

198-1 

185-4 

192-4 

1.57-8 

182-3 

173-2 

194-1 

180-4 

157-8 

219-0 

198-9 

186-5 

188-6 

158-6 

183-6 

175-3 

195-4 

178-6 

156-9 

214-0 

201-0 

186-2 

182-6 

158-6 

185-9 

177-7 

193-8 

178-2 

157-2 

211-6 

197-2 

100-0 

0-2 

3-7 

2-7 

29-7 

42-4 

5-2 

2-3 

4-6 

9-2 

Note:  The  percentage  distribution  given  above  shows  the  proportion  of  employees  in  the  indicated  province,  to  the 
total  number  of  employees  reported  in  Canada  by  the  firms  making  returns  at  the  latest  date. 
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TABLE  C-2.-EMPLOYMENT,  PAYROLLS  AND  WEEKLY  WAGES  AND  SALARIES 

(1939  =  100).  (The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 

SotTHOE:  Employment  and  Payrolls,  D.B.S. 


Year  and  Month 

Industrial  Composite^ 

Manufacturing 

Index  Numbers 

Average 
Wage.s  and 
Salaries 

Index  Numbers 

Average 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

Employ¬ 

ment 

Aggregate 

Weekly 

PayTolls 

Average 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

Employ¬ 

ment 

Aggregate 

Weekly 

Payrolls 

Average 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

1939- 

-Average . 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

S 

23-44 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

S 

22-79 

1947- 

158-3 

245-2 

154-4 

36-19 

171-0 

272-7 

159-5 

36-34 

1948- 

-Average . 

165-0 

282-9 

170-9 

40-06 

176-0 

314-1 

178-5 

40-67 

1949- 

-Average . 

165-5 

303-7 

183-3 

42-96 

175-9 

339-2 

192-9 

43-97 

1950- 

-Average . 

168-0 

321-8 

191-3 

44-84 

177-5 

360-2 

202-8 

46-21 

1, 

1948 . 

171-6 

308-4 

179-3 

42-03 

178-9 

338-6 

189-3 

43-15 

Nov. 

1, 

1949 . 

170-3 

317-6 

186-4 

43-69 

177-0 

348-1 

196-8 

44-85 

Jan. 

1. 

1950 . 

163-8 

295-9 

180-6 

42-33 

171-0 

324-3 

189-8 

43-26 

Feb. 

1, 

1950 . 

168-3 

296-4 

187-2 

43-87 

170-4 

337-4 

198-1 

45-15 

Mar. 

1, 

1950 . 

157-9 

300-5 

190-3 

44-61 

171-5 

342-8 

199-9 

45-55 

Apr. 

1, 

1950 . 

159-0 

303-8 

191-0 

44-77 

172-0 

346-6 

201-4 

45-91 

May 

1, 

1950 . 

159-7 

305-8 

191-5 

44-88 

172-5 

348-4 

202-0 

46-03 

June 

1, 

1950 . 

166-0 

315-3 

189-9 

44-51 

175-3 

352-3 

201-1 

45-82 

July 

1. 

1950 . 

170-8 

328-3 

192-2 

45-04 

178-6 

364-1 

203-9 

46-46 

Aug. 

1, 

1950 . 

172-6 

332-5 

192-6 

45-15 

179-6 

366-7 

204-0 

46-49 

Sept. 

1, 

1950 . 

174-1 

328-0 

188-4 

44-17 

182-5 

369-9 

202-7 

46-19 

Oct. 

1, 

1950 . 

177-1 

346-6 

195-7 

45-88 

185-6 

385-1 

207-4 

47-27 

Nov. 

1, 

1950 . 

178-1 

361-7 

197-5 

46-29 

185-4 

389-7 

210-2 

47-90 

Dec. 

1, 

1950 . 

179-2 

356-2 

198-8 

46-63 

185-3 

394-6 

212-9 

48-51 

Jan. 

1. 

1951 . 

175-3 

338-2 

193-1 

45-27 

182-4 

373-1 

204-5 

46-60 

Feb- 

1, 

1951 . 

172-3 

351-5 

204-2 

47-87 

184-5 

402-1 

217-8 

49-64 

Mar. 

1, 

1951 . 

172-3 

353-8 

205-6 

48-19 

186-3 

405-3 

217-5 

49-56 

Apr. 

1, 

1951 . 

173-3 

357-8 

206-6 

48-43 

188-8 

414-6 

219-5 

50-03 

May 

1, 

1951 . 

175-6 

367-9 

209-8 

49-17 

189-9 

423-7 

223-1 

50-84 

Jiuie 

1, 

1951 . 

180-3 

379-0 

210-5 

49-34 

192-0 

429-0 

223-3 

50-90 

July 

1, 

1951 . 

183-6 

392-5 

214-0 

50-17 

193-9 

440-0 

226-9 

51-70 

Aug. 

1, 

1951 . 

184-3 

394-0 

214-0 

50-16 

194-0 

440-1 

226-8 

51-68 

Sept. 

1, 

1951 . 

185-4 

400-2 

216-1 

50-66 

194-1 

446-1 

229-8 

52-37 

Oct. 

1, 

1951 . 

186-5 

410-0 

220-1 

51-59 

194-2 

454-4 

233-9 

53-31 

Nov. 

1, 

1951 . 

186-2 

412-3 

221-7 

51-97 

190-7 

450-8 

236-3 

53-85 

Includes  (1)  Forestry  (chiefly  logging),  (2)Mining  (including  milling),  quarrying  and  oil  wells,  (3)  Manufacturing, 
(4)  Construction,  (5)  Transportation,  storage  and  communications,  (6)  Public  utility  operations,  (7)  Trade,  (8)  Finance 
insurance  and  real  estate  and  (9)  Services,  (mainly  hotels,  restaurants,  laundries,  dry  cleaning  plants,  business  and 
recreational  services. 
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TABLE  C-3.— AREA  INDUSTRY  SUMMARY  OF  EMPLOYMENT,  PAYROLLS  AND 

A^ERAGE  MELKLl  MAGES  AND  SALARIES 

(1939  =  100) 

Souhce:  Employment  and  Payrolls,  D.B.S. 


Area  and  Industry 

(Index  Numbers  1939 

=  100) 

Employment 

1 

Payrolls 

Nov.  1 
1951 

Oct.  1 
195 

Nov.  1 
1950 

Nov.  1 
1951 

Oct.  1 
1951 

Nov.  1 
1950 

(a)  Provinces 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

182-6 

188-6 

198-9 

356-3 

362-9 

347-5 

Nova  Scotia . 

158-6 

158-6 

152-0 

325-1 

323-1 

282-0 

New  Brunswick . 

185-9 

183-6 

178-8 

420-0 

407-3 

354-4 

Quebec . 

177-7 

175-3 

166-0 

413-1 

406-5 

343-7 

Ontario . 

193-8 

195-4 

187-3 

427-8 

428-5 

369-4 

Manitoba . 

178-2 

178-6 

175-5 

348-7 

348-5 

309-1 

Saskatchewan . 

157-2 

156-9 

152-1 

313-5 

312-8 

275-4 

.“Vlberta . 

211-6 

214-0 

196-7 

441-2 

446-2 

368-1 

British  Columbia . 

197-2 

201-0 

191-3 

431-6 

426-1 

366-4 

CANADA . 

186  2 

186-5 

178  1 

412  3 

410  0 

351-7 

(b)  Metropolit.\n  Are.^s 

Sj-dney . 

109-8 

109-7 

274.4 

2fi'i-2 

Halifax . 

213-1 

212-3 

191-6 

378-4 

376-5 

301-6 

Saint  John . 

171-3 

173-3 

156-1 

343-3 

338-9 

276-4 

Quebec . 

158-1 

158-6 

153-5 

357-3 

361-2 

315-4 

Sherbrooke . 

174-8 

171-6 

168-7 

382-9 

385-1 

343-1 

Three  Rivers . 

186-1 

187-7 

177-6 

466-6 

477-7 

379-9 

Drummondville . 

201-7 

208-5 

.51S.1 

6.^  1  •  7 

Montreal . 

178-3 

178-0 

171-6 

391-6 

386-5 

338-8 

Ottawa — Hull . 

194-6 

192-4 

187-0 

394-5 

390-7 

338-5 

Peterborough . 

207-1 

207-5 

.2 

.'v44.4 

Oshawa . 

253-6 

255-9 

67S .  .2 

Niagara  Falls . 

270-5 

293-6 

661-5 

698-4 

St.  Catharines — Welland . 

252-8 

255-6 

235-3 

668-5 

666-7 

552-5 

Toronto . 

197-2 

197-3 

191-1 

426-4 

425-7 

368-5 

Hamilton . 

201-5 

206-9 

194-5 

463-7 

477-0 

404-3 

Brantford . 

208-3 

209-6 

213-8 

549-0 

535-3 

485-3 

Galt — Preston . 

150-4 

151-9 

359-5 

.2.59.4 

Kitchener — Waterloo . 

178-0 

180-5 

181-4 

418-6 

416-8 

384-7 

Sudbur3' . 

180-5 

177-4 

382-2 

.27.5 .  .2 

London . 

192-0 

194-2 

194-8 

409-5 

414-1 

374-2 

Sarnia . 

295-5 

288-9 

613-7 

614-8 

Windsor . 

211-2 

211-8 

221-7 

448-5 

439-5 

455-6 

Sault  Ste.  Marie . 

226-2 

228-3 

514-1 

511-9 

Ft.  William — Pt.  Arthur . 

234-8 

234-4 

203-0 

524-0 

527-3 

390-2 

Winnipeg . 

174-5 

173-9 

175-3 

3.38-8 

335-2 

303-9 

Regina . 

174-4 

170-7 

172-6 

352-0 

342-6 

312-3 

Saskatoon . 

199-5 

195-8 

188-0 

395-7 

385-6 

339-1 

Edmonton . 

260-1 

264-7 

249-3 

,552-0 

570-1 

467-9 

Calgary . 

220-9 

223-2 

201-5 

431-5 

426-8 

351-2 

Vancouver . 

202-7 

207-3 

202-8 

428-8 

4,35-2 

383-6 

Victoria . 

224-1 

229-8 

212-1 

475-1 

473-4 

404-8 

(c)  Industries 

Forestry  (chiefly  logging) . 

2.59-8 

211-6 

233-7 

797  1 

630-2 

587-5 

Mining . 

121  2 

120  1 

116  0 

263-7 

263-0 

226  0 

Manufacturing . 

190-7 

191-2 

185  4 

450-8 

454-4 

389-7 

Durable  Goods' . 

238-3 

240-2 

222-4 

569-0 

567-5 

472-0 

Non-Durable  Goods . 

159-9 

164-4 

161-3 

305-2 

372-6 

330-0 

Construction . 

203  2 

206  1 

185-8 

5i>8  0 

570-8 

444  8 

Transportation,  storage  and  com- 

m  unication . 

186-1 

186-7 

173  9 

360-2 

3.59-2 

305-9 

Public  utility  operation . 

189-9 

191  8 

185-5 

375-5 

375-8 

324-9 

Trade . 

176  5 

175-5 

174-2 

357-6 

3.54  4 

317  1 

Finance . 

176  4 

173-3 

159-9 

289-5 

280-9 

245-3 

Service' . 

183  0 

187-9 

176-7 

363-3 

367-0 

326-8 

Industrial  composite . 

186-2 

186-5 

178-1 

412-3 

410  0 

351-7 

Average  Weekly 
Wages  and  Salaries 


Nov.  1 
1951 


38-82 

43-94 

45-79 

49- 48 
54-08 

50- 31 
48-35 
53-06 
56-91 

51.97 


55.87 
41.. 59 
42.97 
42.09 
42.50 
50.15 

49.11 

50.11 
47.02 
57.10 
63-78 
58.91 
63.26 
54.35 

55.78 

54.78 
48.96 
49.95 
63-73 
50.54 

66.87 
59.21 
60.46 
56.75 
47.32 
45.72 
44.02 

49.88 
50.42 
53.01 

50.88 


53.12 
62  CO 
53.85 
58.03 
49.81 
51  49 


55.39 
58.35 
44  31 
47.71 
32.59 
51  97 


Oct.  1 
1951 


38-29 

43- 67 

44- 97 

49- 33 
53-73 

50- 17 
48-32 
52-77 
55-12 

51.59 


54.04 

41.54 
41.95 
42-41 

43.55 
50.93 
48.74 
49.60 
47.09 
55.27 
62.72 
57.30 
62.41 
54.21 
55.89 
53.03 

48.43 
49.06 
63.68 

50.53 

68.53 
57.91 
59.65 
57.19 
46.97 
45.46 
43.70 
50.63 
49.36 
52.59 

49.44 


50.83 
03.01 
53.31 
57.40 
49.42 
51  95 


55.  OC 
57.79 
41.17 
47.11 
32.07 
52  59 


Nov.  1 
1950 


34-59 

39- 74 

40- 06 

44- 02 

48- 22 

45- 23 
43-80 
47-51 

49- 81 

46.29 


36.87 

37.92 

38.25 

39.45 

43.37 


45.05 

41.90 


55.94 

48.33 

50.28 

47.16 


45.00 


45.47 


55.81 


48.88 

42.12 

40.86 

40.03 

44.09 

44.93 

47.41 

45-72 


43.  C6 

55.89 

47.90 
51.52 
44.65 
45  08 


50.46 

51.77 

-39.74 

44.73 

30.20 

46.29 


*  Includes  wood  products,  iron  and  steel  products,  transportation  equipment,  non-ferrous  metal  products,  electrical 
apparatus  and  supplies  and  non-metallic  mineral  products.  The  non  durable  group  includes  the  remaining  manufacturing 
industries. 

2  Mainly  hotels,  restaurants,  laundries,  dry-cleaning  plants  and  business  and  recreational  services. 
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TABLE  C-4.— HOURS  AND  EARNINGS  IN  MANUFACTURING 


(Hourly-Rated  Wage-Earners)  Source:  Man-Hours  and  Hourly  Earnings,  D.B.S. 


Tables  C-4  to  C-6  are  based  on  reports  from  a  somewhat  smaller  number  of  firms  than  Tables  to  C-3. 
They  relate  only  to  wage-earners  for  whom  statistics  of  hours  of  work  are  aiso  avaiiabie,  whereas  Tables  C-1 
to  C-3  relate  to  salaried  empioyees  as  weii  as  to  all  wage-earners  of  the  co-operative  firms. 


Week  Preceding 

Average  Hours 

Average  Hourly  Earnings 

All 

Manu¬ 

factures 

Durable 

Goods 

Non- 
D  unable 
Goods 

All 

Manu¬ 

factures 

Durable 

Goods 

Non- 

Durable 

Goods 

no. 

no. 

no. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

1, 

1944 . 

46-3 

47-0 

45-3 

70-3 

77-7 

60-1 

1, 

1945 . 

44-9 

45'3 

44-6 

67-5 

74-8 

60-6 

1, 

1946 . 

42-4 

42-5 

42-3 

72-9 

79-4 

66-7 

Nov. 

1, 

1947 . 

42-9 

43-1 

42-7 

84-7 

91-9 

77-6 

1, 

1948 . 

43-1 

43-2 

43-0 

95-5 

103-4 

87-6 

Nov. 

1, 

1949 . 

42-8 

42-8 

42-9 

99-5 

108-0 

91-4 

*Jan. 

1, 

1950 . 

39-9 

40-3 

39-6 

lOM 

109-3 

92-9 

Feb. 

1, 

1950 . 

42-3 

42-2 

42-4 

100-9 

109-5 

92-6 

1, 

1950 . 

42-5 

42-6 

42-5 

101-4 

109-8 

93-1 

Apr. 

1, 

1950 . 

42-8 

43-0 

42-6 

101-7 

110-0 

93-6 

May 

1. 

1950 . 

42-6 

42-9 

42-4 

102-5 

110-6 

94-3 

1. 

1950 . 

42-0 

42-2 

41-7 

103-5 

111-4 

95-5 

July 

1, 

1950 . 

42-5 

42-9 

42-2 

103-9 

111-8 

95-7 

Aug. 

1, 

1950 . 

42-5 

42-7 

42-2 

104-2 

112-5 

95-8 

Sept. 

1, 

1950 . 

41-9 

41-5 

42-4 

104-4 

112-9 

95-9 

Oct. 

1, 

1950 . 

42-9 

43-0 

42-8 

105-3 

114-3 

96-3 

1. 

1950  . 

43-0 

43-1 

43-0 

106-4 

115-2 

97-5 

Dec. 

1, 

1950 . 

43-1 

43-1 

43-1 

107-8 

116-4 

99-0 

*Jan. 

1, 

1951 . 

40-1 

40-2 

39-9 

109-0 

117-1 

100-5 

Feb. 

1, 

1951 . 

42-9 

43  ■! 

42-6 

110-4 

119-0 

101-2 

Mar. 

1, 

1951 . 

42-3 

42-5 

42-2 

111-4 

119-9 

102-3 

*Apr. 

1, 

1951 . 

42-2 

42-3 

42-1 

112-8 

121-6 

103-4 

1, 

1951 . 

42-5 

42-6 

42-5 

114-1 

122-9 

104-6 

June 

1, 

1951 . 

41-9 

42-1 

41-6 

115-9 

123-8 

107-2 

July 

1, 

1951 . 

41-7 

42-0 

41-4 

118-4 

127-0 

109-1 

Aug. 

1, 

1951 . 

41-4 

41-4 

41-3 

119-1 

128-2 

109-4 

Sept. 

1, 

1951 . 

41-5 

41-7 

41-4 

120-6 

130-0 

110-6 

Oct. 

1, 

1951 . 

41-9 

42-0 

41-8 

121-9 

132-1 

111-2 

Nov. 

1, 

1951 . 

41-8 

42-1 

41-6 

123-5 

133-2 

113-0 

*  These  averages  were  affected  by  loss  of  working  time  at  the  year-end  holiday  in  the  case  of  January  1  and  by  the 
Easter  holidays  in  the  case  of  April  1,  1951. 


TABLE  C-5.— HOURS  AND  EARNINGS  IN  MANUFACTURING  BY  PROVINCES  AND 

CITIES 

(Hourly-Rated  Wage-Earners)  Source;  Man-Hours  and  Hourly  Earnings,  D.B.S. 


Average  Hours  Worked 

Average  Hourly  Earnings 
(in  cents) 

Nov.  1, 
1951 

Oct.  1, 
1951 

Nov.  1, 
1950 

Nov.  1, 
1951 

Oct.  1 , 
1951 

Nov.  1, 

1950 

Newfoundland . 

45-5 

44-2 

46-0 

119-9 

118-3 

100-6 

Nova  Scotia . 

42-3 

41-6 

44-1 

106-8 

104-9 

90-1 

New  Brunswick . 

43-7 

44-6 

44-7 

110-6 

110-2 

93-7 

Quebec . 

43-3 

43-6 

45-0 

111-1 

109-6 

95-2 

Ontario . 

41-3 

41-5 

42-4 

130-3 

128-3 

112-7 

Manitoba . 

41-3 

40-8 

42-2 

119-5 

118-6 

101-9 

Saskatchewan . 

41-2 

40-9 

42-0 

125-6 

123-0 

107-5 

Alberta . 

41-3 

40-2 

42-3 

123-0 

122-1 

107-2 

British  Columbia . 

38-0 

37-6 

38-6 

150-2 

149-0 

127-8 

Montreal . 

42-3 

42-2 

43-5 

115-1 

114-1 

99-9 

Toronto . 

40-9 

41-0 

41-6 

129-3 

128-4 

111-4 

Hamilton . 

39-5 

39-5 

40-9 

142-3 

142-6 

123-5 

Windsor . 

39-3 

38-2 

39-8 

145-8 

144-2 

138-0 

Winnipeg . 

40-9 

40-3 

42-0 

118-3 

117-2 

101-2 

Vancouver . 

37-4 

37-3 

37-8 

148-8 

148-2 

125-6 
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TABLE  C-6.— HOURS  AXD  EAIIININGS  BY  INDUSTRY 

( Hourlj'-Rated  ^YaKe-Earne^s) 

Sotjbce:  Man-Hours  and  Hourly  Earnings,  D.B.S. 

(The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 


Industry 


Mining . 

Metal  mining . 

Gold . 

Other  metal . 

F  uels . ] . 

Coal . 

Oil  and  natural  gas . 

Non-metal . 

Manufacturing . 

Food  and  beverages . 

Meat  products . 

Canned  and  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables 

Grain  mill  products . 

Bread  and  other  baker3'  products . 

Distilled  and  malt  liquors . 

Tobacco  and  tobacco  products . 

Rubber  products . 

Leather  products . 

Boots  and  shoes  (except  rubber) . 

Textile  products  (except  clothing) . 

Cotton  yarn  and  broad  woven  goods . 

Woollen  goods . 

Rayon,  nylon  and  silk  textiles . 

Clothing  (textile  and  fur) . 

Men’s  clothing . 

Women's  clothing . 

Knit  goods . 

•Wood  products . .■ . 

Saw  and  planing  mills . 

Furniture . 

Other  wood  products . 

Paper  products . 

Pulp  and  paper  mills . 

Other  paper  products . 

Printing,  publishing  and  allied  industries . 

•Iron  and  steel  products . 

Agricultural  implements . 

Fabricated  and  structural  steel . 

Hardware  and  tools . 

Heating  and  cooking  appliances . 

Iron  castings . 

Machinery  mfg . 

Primary  iron  and  steel . 

Sheet  metal  products . 

•Transportation  equipment . 

Aircraft  and  parts . 

Motor  vehicles . 

Motor  vehicles  parts  and  acce.ssories . 

Railroad  and  rolling  stock  equipment . 

Shipbuilding  and  repairing . 

•Non-ferrous  metal  products . 

Aluminum  products . 

Brass  and  copper  products . 

Smelting  and  refining . 

•Electric  apparatus  and  supplies . 

Heavy  electrical  machinery  and  equipment. 

*Non-metallic  mineral  products . 

Clay  products . 

Glass  and  glass  products . 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal . 

Chemical  products . 

Medical  and  pharmaceutical  preparations. . . . 

Acids,  alkalis  and  salts . . 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries . 

Durable  goods . 

Non-durable  goods . 

Construction . 

Buildings  and  structures . . 

Highways,  bridges  and  street  construction . 

Electric  and  motor  transportation . 

Service . 

Hotels  and  restaurants . 

Laundries  and  dry  cleaning  plants . 


Average  Hours 

Average  Hourly 
Earnings 

Average  Weekly 
Wages 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1951 

1951 

1950 

1951 

1951 

1950 

1951 

1951 

1950 

no. 

no. 

no. 

cts. 

ct.?. 

cts. 

S 

S 

$ 

43 -5 

43-9 

43-9 

138- 5 

138-2 

123  7 

60  16 

60  67 

54.30 

43-7 

44-2 

45-3 

140-6 

141-2 

124-4 

61.44 

62.41 

56.35 

45-7 

46-; 

124-5 

125-7 

56  90 

58  20 

42-2 

42-7 

153-3 

153-4 

64  69 

65  50 

41-6 

41-8 

142-4 

141-6 

59  24 

59  19 

41-2 

41-2 

39-6 

138-8 

138-5 

130-3 

57.19 

57.06 

51.60 

43-2 

44-( 

155-5 

152-S 

67.18 

67  23 

47-1 

47-6 

120-9 

120-2 

56  94 

57  22 

41-8 

41  9 

43-0 

123-5 

121  9 

106-4 

51  62 

51.08 

45.75 

42-7 

43-0 

42-i 

102-9 

99-7 

91-2 

43.94 

42.87 

39.03 

41-8 

40-1 

42-] 

135-5 

133-6 

116-5 

56.64 

53.57 

49  05 

39-2 

44-1 

39-8 

84-f 

84-5 

73-7 

33.24 

37.26 

29,33 

45-2 

45-9 

46-6 

115-f 

115-5 

101-7 

52.34 

53.01 

47.39 

44-6 

44-4 

43-6 

94-C 

94-C 

84-2 

41.92 

41.74 

36.71 

41-8 

41-5 

41-5 

124-2 

122-4 

111-8 

51  92 

50.80 

46.40 

41-5 

34-6 

4M 

126-0 

122-4 

100-7 

52.29 

42  35 

41.69 

41-6 

40-7 

43-1 

131-9 

129-7 

112-3 

54.87 

52,79 

48.74 

37-1 

38-4 

39-9 

88-8 

87-5 

80-6 

32.94 

33.60 

32.16 

35-3 

37-8 

38-6 

85-4 

84-0 

77-7 

30.15 

31.75 

29.99 

40  2 

40-5 

44  3 

100  4 

100  0 

88-5 

40  36 

40  50 

-39.21 

37-1 

37-8 

43-0 

101-2 

101-4 

89-6 

37.55 

38.33 

38,53 

44-0 

42-9 

44-6 

95-5 

94-4 

84-9 

42.02 

40.50 

37.87 

42-5 

43-2 

46-] 

104-3 

103-1 

90-8 

44.33 

44.54 

41.86 

36-9 

37-8 

39-f 

89-0 

88-6 

81-1 

32-84 

33.49 

32.36 

35-2 

36-C 

40-1 

85-7 

85-5 

79-9 

30.17 

30.78 

32.04 

34-8 

36-5 

36-2 

91-4 

91-9 

83-3 

31.81 

33-54 

30.15 

39-9 

40-6 

41-6 

90-2 

89-1 

79-6 

35.99 

36.17 

33.11 

420 

42-3 

42  « 

112  2 

110-6 

99  1 

47  12 

46  78 

42.22 

41-2 

41-7 

41-9 

120-8 

118-4 

105-4 

49.77 

49.37 

44.16 

43-5 

43-0 

43-8 

100-2 

99-7 

91-5 

43.59 

42.87 

40.08 

43-6 

44-2 

43-6 

94-5 

93-2 

85-7 

41.20 

41.19 

37.37 

46-6 

47-2 

47-5 

137-8 

136-9 

113-6 

64.21 

64.62 

53.96 

48-1 

48-7 

49-(; 

147-1 

146-3 

121-1 

70.76 

71.25 

59.34 

42-2 

42-9 

43-9 

106-4 

105-3 

92-9 

44.90 

45.17 

40.78 

40-4 

40-6 

40-7 

136-3 

135-2 

124-5 

55-07 

54.89 

50.67 

42  4 

42-2 

43-4 

138-1 

1,37  0 

118-8 

58.55 

57.81 

50.37 

38-9 

38-7 

38-9 

151-6 

153-9 

128-7 

58.97 

59.56 

50.06 

44-6 

43-7 

43-8 

141-4 

140-6 

122-9 

63.06 

61.44 

53.83 

42-8 

43-0 

43-9 

124-7 

122-4 

105-9 

53.37 

52.63 

46.49 

40-2 

40-9 

44-1 

121-0 

120-4 

109-6 

48.64 

49.24 

48.33 

43-0 

43-6 

45-2 

135-7 

134-7 

122-1 

58.35 

58.59 

55.19 

44-0 

44-1 

44-4 

131-3 

129-3 

113-0 

.57.77 

57.02 

50.17 

41-7 

40'8 

43-1 

151.7 

150-2 

128-7 

63-26 

61.28 

55.47 

41-3 

41-9 

42-9 

129-9 

130-5 

109-6 

53.65 

54.68 

47.02 

41  7 

41  4 

42-5 

140  0 

140  5 

124  3 

58.-38 

58,17 

52.83 

45-3 

46-6 

48-4 

134-7 

136-8 

117-6 

61,02 

63.75 

54.57 

40-2 

39-3 

40-0 

149-8 

151-3 

142-6 

60.22 

59.46 

57.04 

4M 

41-8 

43-3 

146-4 

143-2 

125-3 

60.17 

59.86 

54.25 

40-5 

39-8 

42-6 

139-2 

141-3 

116-6 

56.38 

56.24 

49.67 

43-4 

42-4 

43-4 

130-8 

129-1 

110-9 

56.77 

54.74 

48.13 

41-8 

42-3 

43-9 

137-7 

135-7 

114-3 

57.56 

57.40 

50.18 

41-9 

41-9 

42-9 

126-1 

123  -  6 

103-9 

52,84 

51.79 

44.57 

43  ■! 

43  •! 

44-1 

127-2 

126-5 

111-3 

54-82 

54.52 

49.08 

4M 

42-2 

44-1 

153-7 

150-5 

124-0 

63.17 

63.51 

54.68 

41  5 

41  2 

42  1 

134  4 

132-7 

117  9 

55.78 

54  67 

49  64 

41-3 

41-0 

41-8 

1.55-3 

152-6 

134-1 

64.14 

62.57 

56.05 

44-9 

44-8 

45-7 

123-1 

121-5 

105-9 

,55.27 

54.43 

48.40 

4o‘6 

45-5 

44-7 

114-6 

113-2 

102-8 

52.26 

51.51 

45.95 

45-7 

44-8 

46-6 

120-5 

116-2 

103-0 

55.07 

52.06 

48,00 

41-9 

41-9 

41-0 

163-3 

163-4 

135-3 

68.42 

68.46 

55.47 

42.7 

42-7 

43A 

124-8 

123-6 

106-8 

63.29 

52.78 

46.35 

41-9 

41-3 

41-7 

100-2 

99-4 

89-0 

41.98 

41.05 

37.11 

43-3 

43-7 

45-6 

142-2 

139-6 

120-0 

61.57 

61.01 

54.72 

42-0 

41-6 

42-2 

99-6 

99-1 

89-7 

41.83 

41.23 

37.85 

42-] 

42-0 

43-1 

133-2 

132-1 

115-2 

56.08 

55.48 

49.65 

41-6 

41-8 

43-0 

113-0 

111-2 

97-5 

47.01 

46.48 

41  93 

41  5 

42  4 

40-7 

123  6 

122  4 

108-8 

51  29 

51  90 

44.28 

40-8 

41-6 

40-4 

134-6 

133-8 

117-1 

54.92 

55.66 

47.31 

42-6 

43-6 

41-4 

97-8 

97-0 

89-7 

41.66 

42,29 

37.14 

45  4 

45- 9 

120  5 

119  7 

.54  71 

54  94 

42-4 

42-5 

42-5 

71-2 

71-0 

67-6 

30.19 

30.18 

28-73 

43-3 

43-5 

43-4 

70-7 

70-4 

66-5 

30.61 

30.62 

28.86 

41-0 

41-0 

41-3 

69-1 

68-6 

66-6 

28.33 

28.13 

27.51 

'Durable  manufactured  goods  industries. — See  Footnote  (1)  to  Table  C-3. 
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TABLE  C-7.— EARNINGS,  HOURS  AND  REAL  EARNINGS  FOR  WAGE  EARNERS  IN 
MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES  IN  CANADA 

Source:  Hours  Worked  and  Hourly  and  Weekly  Wages,  D.B.S.  Real  Wages  Computed  by  the  Economics  and  Research 

Branch,  Department  of  Labour 


Date 

Average 

Hours 

Worked 

per 

Week 

Average 

Hourly 

Earnings 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Index  Nun 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

ibers  (Av. 

Cost 

of 

Living 

1946  =  100) 

Average 

Real 

Weekly 

Earnings 

ots. 

$ 

Monthly  Average  1945 . 

44-3 

69-4 

30.71 

102-8 

96-7 

106-3 

Monthly  Average  1946 . 

42-7 

70-0 

29.87 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

Monthly  Average  1947 . 

42-5 

80-3 

34.13 

114-3 

109-6 

104  *8 

Monthly  Average  1948 . 

42-2 

91-3 

38.53 

129-0 

127-8 

100-9 

Monthly  Average  1949 . 

42-3 

98-6 

41.71 

139-6 

129-6 

107-7 

Monthly  Average  1950 . 

42-5 

103-6 

44.03 

147-4 

134-7 

109-5 

Week  Preceding: 

November 

1, 

1950 . 

43-0 

106-4 

45.75 

153-2 

138-1 

110-9 

December 

1, 

1950 . 

43-1 

107-8 

46.46 

155-5 

138-4 

112-4 

January 

1, 

1951 . 

43-0* 

109-0 

46.87* 

156-9 

139-6 

112-4 

February 

1, 

1951 . 

42-9 

110-4 

47.36 

158-6 

141-7 

111-9 

March 

1, 

1951 . 

42-3 

111-4 

47.12 

157-8 

145-4 

108-5 

April 

1. 

1951 . 

42-4* 

112-8 

47.83* 

160-1 

147-1 

108-8 

May 

1, 

1951 . 

42-5 

114-1 

48.49 

162-3 

147-2 

110-3 

June 

1. 

1951 . 

41-9 

115-9 

48.56 

162-6 

148-9 

109-2 

July 

1, 

1951 . 

41-7 

118-4 

49.33 

165-1 

151-8 

108-7 

August 

1. 

1951 . 

41-4 

119-1 

49.31 

165-1 

152-8 

108-0 

September 

1, 

1951 . 

41-5 

120-6 

50.05 

167-6 

153-6 

109-1 

October 

1, 

1951 . 

41-9 

121-9 

51.08 

171-0 

154-0 

111-0 

November 

1, 

1951  (1) . 

41-8 

123-5 

51.62 

172-8 

154-7 

111-7 

Note:  Average  Real  Weekly  Earnings  were  computed  by  dividing  the  index  of  the  Cost  of  Living  into  an  index  of  the* 
average  weekly  earnings,  both  indexes  having  been  calculat-ed  on  a  similar  base  (Average  1946  =  100). 

*  Figures  adjusted  for  holidays.  The  actual  figures  are:  January  1,  1951,  40*1  hours  $43.71;  April  1,  1951,  42*2  hours 
$47.60. 

(1)  Latest  figures  subject  to  revision. 


D — Employment  Service  Statistics 


TABLE  D-1.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  LIVE  APPLICATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT 

Source:  Form  UIC  757 


Month 

Unfilled  Vacancies 

Live  Applications  for  Employment 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Date  Nearest: 

January  1,  1946 . 

.53,801 

26,245 

80,046 

151,618 

34,336 

185,954 

January  1,  1947 . 

54,742 

34,987 

89,729 

135,956 

28,221 

164,177 

January  1,  1948 . 

23,515 

17,151 

40,666 

111,304 

31,108 

142,412 

January  1,  1949 . 

11,996 

13,063 

25,059 

150,474 

36,185 

186,659 

January  1,  1950 . 

7,971 

9,748 

17,719 

218,769 

55,188 

273,957 

January  1,  1951 . 

24,402 

9,968 

34,370 

173,186 

53,691 

226,877 

February  1,  1951 . 

24,983 

10,795 

35,778 

231,826 

68,220 

300,046 

March  1,  1951 . 

24,550 

13,118 

37,668 

232,385 

64,312 

296,697 

April  1,  1951 . 

27,054 

14,324 

41,378 

228,942 

61,334 

290,276 

May  1,  1951 . 

36,940 

15,513 

52,453 

163,309 

54,201 

217,510 

June  1,  1951 . 

48,353 

17,701 

66,054 

101,384 

49,677 

151,061 

July  1,  1951 . 

45,183 

16,775 

61,958 

86,997 

52,773 

139,770 

August  1,  1951 . 

39,951 

14,570 

54,521 

80,456 

49,511 

129,967 

September  1,  1951 . 

43,619 

15,966 

59,485 

79,619 

47,509 

127,128 

October  1,  1951 . 

52,438 

16,170 

68,608 

79,975 

51,003 

130,978 

November  1,  1951 . 

44,820 

10,868 

55,688 

94,491 

61,017 

155,508 

December  1,  1951 . 

29,933 

9,094 

39,027 

138,946 

69,050 

207,996 

January  1,  1952  (i) . 

22,229 

7,735 

29,964 

196,528 

70,053 

266,581 

(I)  Latest  figures  subject  to  revision. 
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TABLE  D-2.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  BY  INDUSTRY  AND  BA"  SEX  AS  AT 

NOVEMBER  29,  1951 

Souece;  Form  UIC  751 


Industry 


Agriculture,  Fishing,  Trapping 


Logging . 

Pulp  wood . 

Lumber . 

Other  logging . 

Mining . 

Coal . ! . . '  \  ' 

Metallic  ores — 

Iron . 

Gold . 

Nickel . 

Other  metallic  ores  and  non-metallic  minerals. 
Prospecting  and  oil  producing . 


ManufacturinsS . 

Food  and  kindred  products . 

Textiles,  apparel,  etc . 

Lumber  and  finished  lumber  products . 

Pulp  and  paper  products  and  printing . 

Chemicals  and  allied  products . 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal . 

Rubber  products . 

Leather  and  products . 

Stone,  clay  and  glass  products . 

Iron  and  steel  products . 

Non-ferrous  metals  and  products . 

Machinery . 

Electrical  equipment  and  products . 

Transportation  equipment  and  other  manufacturing. 

Construction . 


Transportation  and  Storage . 

Communications,  and  Other  Public  Utilities. 


Trade . 

Wholesale . 
Retail . 


Finance,  Insurance,  Beal  Estate. 


Service . 

Public . 

Domestic . 

Personal . 

Other  service. 


All  Industries 


Male 

Female 

Total 

Change  From 

Nov.  1, 
1951 

Nov.  30, 
1950 

675 

15(f 

831 

-  294 

+ 

213 

11,781 

12 

14,793 

-10,182 

_ 

3,103 

13,006 

6 

13,012 

-  8,783 

1,920 

1,672 

6 

1,678 

-  1,389 

1,240 

103 

103 

—  10 

+ 

57 

948 

19 

967 

-  515 

+ 

574 

“155 

455 

-  104 

+ 

329 

74 

2 

76 

-  48 

-f 

30 

192 

3 

195 

-  223 

-f 

91 

57 

57 

-  107 

+ 

50 

89 

89 

-  38 

+ 

26 

81 

14 

95 

+  5 

+ 

48 

4,593 

1,424 

6,017 

—  1,438 

_ 

39 

261 

176 

437 

-  394 

4- 

60 

231 

803 

1,034 

+  3 

263 

654 

22 

676 

-  370 

-b 

103 

217 

82 

299 

-  318 

68 

380 

35 

415 

-1-  185 

+ 

142 

11 

6 

17 

26 

19 

45 

+  7 

38 

55 

70 

131 

-  27 

_ 

120 

43 

13 

56 

-  48 

— 

28 

902 

26 

928 

-  1,56 

+ 

373 

131 

20 

151 

-  173 

68 

597 

27 

624 

-  19 

-b 

165 

203 

46 

249 

+  2 

121 

882 

73 

955 

-  1.30 

_ 

176 

2,285 

48 

2,333 

—  2,073 

- 

18 

636 

76 

712 

-  667 

- 

220 

238 

234 

472 

-f  38 

70 

1,623 

2,016 

3,639 

-  387 

_ 

1,514 

490 

242 

732 

-  216 

_ 

273 

1,133 

1,774 

2,907 

-  171 

— 

1,241 

743 

426 

1,169 

-  Ill 

- 

327 

3,410 

4,685 

8,095 

-  1,031 

-b 

266 

2,161 

416 

2,577 

+  886 

+ 

620 

55 

2,206 

2,261 

-  618 

303 

701 

1,820 

2,521 

-  1,079 

__ 

11 

493 

243 

736 

-  220 

— 

40 

29,932 

9,096 

39,028 

-16,660 

- 

4,098 

98321— 8i 
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TABLE  D-3.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  LIVE  APPLICATIONS  FOR 
EMPLOYMENT,  BY  OCCUPATION  AND  BY  SEX,  DECEMBER  1,  1951  (i) 

SotJROE:  Form  UIC  757 


Occupational  Group 

Unfilled  Vacancies 

Live  Applications  for  Emloyment 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Professional  and  Managerial  Workers. . . . 

1,073 

398 

1,471 

3,599 

882 

4,481 

Clerical  Workers . 

2,053 

2,289 

4,342 

6,327 

13,522 

19,849 

Sales  Workers . 

1,506 

1,244 

2,750 

3,378 

7,516 

10,894 

Personal  and  Domestic  Service  Workers. 

1,151 

3,746 

4,897 

12,729 

12,476 

25,205 

30 

30 

1,151 

7 

1,158 

Agriculture  and  Fishing . 

579 

1 

580 

1,247 

681 

1,928 

Skilled  and  Semiskilled  Workers . 

21,101 

1,052 

22,154 

56,164 

18,905 

75,069 

Food  and  kindred  products . 

49 

36 

85 

947 

666 

1,613 

Textiles,  clothing,  etc . 

140 

776 

916 

3,597 

11,7.37 

15,334 

Lumber  and  wood  products . 

14,888 

1 

14,889 

3,797 

166 

3,963 

Pulp,  paper  and  printing . 

58 

11 

69 

574 

375 

949 

Leather  and  products . 

44 

60 

104 

1,128 

1,224 

2,352 

18 

18 

165 

36 

201 

Metalworking . 

1,914 

5 

1,919 

5,439 

693 

6,132 

Electrical . 

132 

2 

134 

775 

811 

1,586 

Transportation  equipment,  n.e.c . 

50 

50 

4,317 

138 

4,455 

525 

525 

513 

513 

880 

880 

16,352 

6 

16,358 

Transportation  (except  seamen) . 

868 

6 

874 

7,034 

37 

7,071 

Communications  and  public  utility. . 

55 

55 

245 

1 

246 

Trade  and  service . 

111 

94 

205 

1,726 

1,235 

2,961 

Other  skilled  and  semiskilled . 

1,142 

57 

1,199 

6,519 

1,496 

8,015 

Foremen . 

44 

2 

46 

1,027 

200 

1,227 

Apprentices . 

183 

3 

186 

2,009 

84 

2,093 

Unskilled  Workers . 

2,450 

363 

2,813 

54,351 

15,081 

69,432 

Food  and  tobacco . 

32 

163 

195 

1,399 

2,666 

4,065 

Lumber  and  lumber  products . 

271 

2 

273 

2,999 

267 

3,266 

Metalworking . 

67 

2 

69 

2,499 

563 

3,062 

713 

713 

9,069 

2 

9,071 

Other  unskilled  workers . 

1,367 

196 

1,563 

38,385 

11,583 

49,968 

Total . 

29,943 

9,094 

39,037 

138,946 

69,070 

208,016 

(*)  Preliminary — subject  to  revision. 


TABLE  D-4.— AVERAGE  WEEKLY  VACANCIES  NOTIFIED,  REFERRALS,  AND 
PLACEMENTS  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  NOVEMBER,  1951 

Source:  Form  UIC  751 


Industry 


Agriculture,  Fishing,  Trapping . 

Logging . 

Mining . 

Manufacturing . 

Food  and  kindred  products . 

Textiles,  apparel,  etc . 

Lumber  and  finished  lumber  products . 

Pulp  and  paper  products  and  printing . 

Chemicals  and  allied  products . 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal . 

Rubber  products . 

Leather  and  products . 

, Stone,  clay  and  glass  products . 

Iron  and  steel  and  products . 

Non-ferrous  metals  and  products . 

Machinery . 

Electrical  equipment  and  products . 

Transportation  equipment  and  other  manufacturing 

Construction . 

Transportation  and  Storage . 

Communications,  and  Other  Public  Utilities . 

Trade . 

Finance,  Insurance,  Real  Estate . 

Service . 


All  Industries 


Weekly  Average 


Vacancies 

Notified 

Referrals 

Placements 

584 

513 

453 

2,889 

1,848 

1,543 

325 

371 

272 

4,094 

4,352 

3,053 

562 

694 

485 

714 

755 

510 

582 

639 

506 

325 

360 

251 

188 

147 

104 

15 

19 

10 

47 

51 

36 

163 

164 

122 

78 

95 

62 

355 

307 

227 

170 

187 

132 

296 

292 

201 

133 

142 

86 

466 

500 

321 

3,367 

3,589 

2,925 

1,090 

1,1.54 

941 

199 

212 

123 

2,907 

3,495 

2,237 

339 

422 

213 

5,930 

5,958 

4,123 

21,724 

21,914 

15,883 

230 


activities  or  national  employment  service  oeeiees  Er»» 
FOUR  >VEEKS  NWEMBER  2  TO*^  ™ 

APPLICANTS  AS  AT  DECEAIBER  20,  1951 


Office 


Newfoundland . 

Corner  Brook . 

Grand  Falls . 

St.  John’s . 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Charlotte  to  r\Ti . 

Summerside . 

Nova  Scotia . 

Amherst . 

Bridgewater . 

Halifax . 

Inverness . 

Kentville . 

Liverpool . 

New  Glasgow . 

Springhill . 

Sydney . 

T  ruro . 

Y  armouth-Shelbume . 

New  Brunswick . 

Bathurst . 

Campbellton . 

Edmundston . 

Fredericton . 

Minto . 

Moncton . 

Newea.stle . 

Saint  John . 

St.  Stephen . 

Sussex . 

Wood.stoek . 

Quebec . 

Asbestos . 

Beauhamois . 

Buckingham . 

Causapscal . 

Chandler . 

Chicoutimi . 

Dolbeau . 

Drummondville . 

Farnham . 

Gaspe . 

Granby . 

Hull . 

Joliette . 

Jonquiere . 

Laehute . 

La  Mai  bale . 

La  Tuque . 

Levis . 

Matane . 

Megantic . 

Mont-Laurier . 

Montmagny . 

Montreal . 

New  Richmond . 

Port  Alfred . 

Quebec . 

Rimouski . 

Riviere  du  Loup . 

Roberval . 

Rouyn . . . . . . 

Ste.  Agathe . 

Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue . 

Ste.  Theresa . 

St.  Georges  de  Beauce. 

St.  Hyacinthe . 

St.  Jean . 

St.  Jerome . 

St.  Joseph  d’Alma . 

Shawinigan  Falls . 

Sherbrooke . 

Sorel . 

Thetford  Mines . 


Source  U.I.C.  751 


Vacancies 

Applicants 

Reporter 

during 

period 

Unfilled 
end  of 
period 

Regis¬ 

tered 

during 

period 

Referred 

to 

vacancie 

Placements 

Unplaoec 
end  of 
period 

Unplaced 
as  at 
Dec.  20, 
1951 

Regular 

Casual 

639 

183 

2,080 

712 

595 

45 

2,888 

4,125 

9 

5 

1 

5 

165 

84 

8 

1 

6 

254 

452 

364 

625 

177 

1,831 

704 

594 

39 

2,479 

3,309 

589 

157 

1,212 

730 

358 

211 

1,071 

1,581 

231 

139 

558 

283 

176 

40 

678 

1,000 

■  358 

18 

654 

447 

182 

171 

393 

581 

2,443 

1,744 

6,624 

3,186 

1,550 

448 

9,660 

11,41.3 

92 

3 

306 

99 

80 

12 

369 

437 

36 

16 

245 

57 

23 

9 

393 

585 

1,300 

1,335 

2,552 

1,969 

813 

286 

3,116 

2,672 

31 

4 

136 

28 

19 

6 

244 

360 

78 

78 

377 

68 

32 

2 

588 

859 

19 

8 

108 

12 

12 

173 

265 

254 

92 

704 

336 

218 

25 

1,052 

1,482 

8 

1 

131 

8 

8 

234 

313 

638 

160 

1,227 

473 

303 

101 

2,109 

2,597 

74 

42 

396 

104 

33 

5 

,545 

714 

13 

5 

442 

32 

9 

2 

837 

1,129 

2,704 

1,470 

5,945 

2,607 

1,491 

451 

7,. 390 

9,215 

225 

61 

397 

182- 

31 

79 

398 

777 

151 

229 

424 

178 

131 

19 

443 

624 

171 

21 

339 

192 

76 

68 

268 

374 

229 

176 

407 

210 

125 

44 

404 

439 

77 

116 

153 

97 

69 

223 

249 

1,094 

585 

2,093 

1,0.33 

528 

157 

2,4,39 

3,066 

104 

27 

358 

94 

71 

8 

402 

698 

519 

165 

1,360 

495 

369 

74 

2,229 

2,067 

61 

34 

171 

57 

33 

2 

274 

388 

46 

30 

107 

32 

23 

141 

230 

37 

26 

136 

37 

35 

169 

303 

27,358 

18,237 

53,326 

25,104 

16,288 

2,016 

57,041 

74,949 

122 

107 

202 

92 

50 

23 

298 

363 

47 

12 

236 

58 

45 

396 

491 

115 

22 

263 

101 

63 

10 

323 

410 

33 

86 

86 

30 

19 

1 

105 

218 

82 

185 

379 

288 

118 

60 

183 

365 

862 

1,265 

589 

331 

171 

15 

341 

410 

589 

616 

105 

57 

17 

58 

79 

125 

21 

738 

148 

80 

3 

1,446 

1,607 

44 

17 

204 

49 

36 

492 

ri5i 

6 

529 

69 

15 

63 

97 

211 

119 

7 

661 

166 

105 

14 

1 . 326 

1,566 

466 

357 

1,167 

409 

260 

13 

) ,  263 

1.748 

361 

190 

8.87 

455 

314 

11 

1,089 

700 

1.35 

849 

636 

405 

125 

437 

506 

101 

33 

294 

80 

53 

9 

339 

451 

195 

33 

303 

60 

17 

55 

363 

746 

1,701 

2,. 300 

700 

144 

212 

207 

271 

309 

153 

786 

299 

235 

12 

867 

1,391 

794 

695 

204 

141 

110 

49 

148 

305 

243 

67 

434 

258 

226 

1 

214 

324 

96 

372 

no 

50 

41 

102 

136 

209 

71 

777 

224 

189 

1 

639 

777 

10,863 

2,451 

23,260 

11,825 

7,670 

1,021 

23,288 

30,231 

413 

215 

404 

481 

2%’J 

127 

231 

147 

88 

185 

51 

49 

181 

503 

1,829 

1,417 

4,891 

2,339 

946 

175 

6,5.39 

8,590 

191 

1,381 

514 

255 

231 

4 

403 

736 

148 

204 

484 

184 

122 

19 

461 

775 

74 

341 

101 

105 

87 

54 

63 

918 

691 

740 

474 

286 

45 

417 

431 

141 

55 

211 

125 

95 

5 

198 

270 

75 

9 

260 

84 

61 

7 

236 

459 

114 

15 

385 

140 

111 

1 

446 

773 

472 

543 

731 

439 

363 

4 

657 

725 

231 

101 

658 

239 

124 

55 

1,026 

1,316 

388 

131 

827 

416 

272 

2 

797 

851 

245 

33 

1,339 

241 

181 

14 

1,566 

1  966 

690 

358 

545 

428 

655 

1 

226 

‘’280 

420 

1,093 

1,258 

506 

335 

5 

1,763 

2,078 

847 

239 

1,849 

945 

489 

136 

1,951 

2,361 

293 

517 

558 

185 

117 

6.?  3 

1  14^ 

150 

64 

573 

208 

108 

29 

590 

756 

231- 


TABLE  D-5.-ACTIVITIES  OF  NATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  OFFICES  FOR 
FOUR  WEEKS  NOVEMBER  3  TO  NOVEMBER  39,  1951;  UNPLACED 
APPLICANTS  AS  AT  DECEMBER  39,  1951— Continued 

Souhce;  U.I.C.  751 


Office 

Vacancies 

Applicants 

Reported 

during 

period 

Unfilled 
end  of 
period 

Regis¬ 

tered 

during 

period 

Referred 

to 

vacancies 

Placements 

Unplaced 
end  of 
period 

Unplaced 
as  at 
Dec.  20, 
1951 

Regular 

Casual 

Quebec — Con. 

Three  Rivera . 

364 

76 

1,757 

592 

257 

70 

2,602 

3,478 

Val  d’Or . 

429 

795 

443 

289 

242 

2 

271 

274 

Valleyfield . 

229 

48 

773 

255 

218 

7 

1,136 

1,367 

Victoriaville . 

268 

99 

537 

207 

153 

12 

962 

1,171 

Ontario . 

28,251 

11,365 

71,749 

28,936 

18,109 

3,898 

75,173 

86,710 

Arnprior . 

52 

18 

395 

338 

384 

2 

no 

193 

Barrie . 

405 

55 

687 

458 

353 

30 

479 

622 

Belleville . 

266 

51 

587 

382 

141 

57 

537 

661 

131 

47 

312 

146 

161 

339 

418 

Brampton . 

116 

15 

233 

113 

89 

17 

209 

256 

Brantford . 

407 

61 

1,580 

467 

293 

49 

1,952 

2,012 

Brockville . 

98 

15 

249 

129 

83 

12 

220 

262 

30 

8 

97 

34 

29 

189 

275 

Chatham . 

606 

317 

979 

667 

263 

53 

1,062 

1,367 

Cobourg . 

115 

7 

294 

146 

93 

17 

346 

475 

Collingwood . 

129 

27 

269 

111 

75 

30 

401 

402 

Cornwall . 

509 

95 

991 

510 

357 

97 

937 

1,300 

Fort  Erie . 

26 

56 

125 

14 

16 

4 

187 

208 

Fort  Frances . 

113 

37 

210 

134 

108 

3 

146 

132 

Fort  William . 

439 

71 

925 

494 

455 

39 

.553 

829 

Galt . 

195 

126 

693 

97 

78 

5 

912 

997 

Gananoque . 

60 

3 

161 

72 

29 

28 

173 

184 

Goderich . 

52 

47 

no 

48 

25 

3 

119 

172 

Guelph . 

100 

57 

463 

131 

68 

1 

844 

1,072 

Hamilton . 

1,530 

456 

5,411 

1,828 

802 

414 

6,721 

6,944 

Hawkesbury . 

51 

153 

350 

75 

24 

12 

373 

588 

Ingersoll . 

209 

21 

362 

238 

198 

2 

263 

372 

Kapaskasing . 

527 

476 

223 

180 

149 

1 

106 

98 

Kenora . 

28 

18 

239 

44 

30 

5 

245 

243 

Kingston . 

636 

124 

960 

705 

445 

53 

668 

750 

Kirkland  Lake . 

303 

250 

365 

223 

167 

16 

340 

310 

Kitchener-Waterloo . 

360 

107 

1,330 

479 

269 

53 

1,632 

1,886 

Leamington . 

54 

12 

593 

89 

34 

6 

692 

934 

Lindsay . 

114 

17 

366 

123 

69 

28 

396 

428 

39 

22 

149 

55 

35 

155 

188 

London . 

1,580 

1,442 

3,398 

1,497 

812 

222 

2,844 

3,678 

Midland . 

99 

20 

345 

123 

78 

7 

379 

750 

Napanee . 

33 

15 

153 

46 

36 

185 

296 

New  Toronto . 

401 

53 

1,233 

408 

292 

15 

1,315 

1,582 

Niagara  Falls . 

338 

73 

1,108 

347 

239 

41 

1,076 

1,110 

North  Bay . 

641 

97 

1,074 

821 

463 

211 

390 

630 

Orillia . 

178 

23 

434 

203 

129 

53 

466 

549 

Oshawa . 

287 

65 

5,261 

358 

169 

104 

5,823 

2,441 

Ottawa . 

2,054 

772 

2,755 

2,014 

1,050 

288 

1,973 

2,498 

Owen  Sound . 

154 

36 

668 

212 

113 

37 

803 

1,101 

Parry  Sound . 

44 

2 

115 

51 

43 

86 

278 

Pembroke . 

339 

186 

609 

322 

199 

12 

495 

512 

Perth . 

81 

60 

181 

93 

57 

20 

164 

225 

Peterborough . 

215 

12 

979 

270 

192 

10 

1,240 

1,517 

Picton . 

33 

2 

130 

40 

28 

3 

152 

279 

Port  Arthur . 

1,900 

489 

1,149 

747 

1,319 

20 

578 

959 

Port  Colborne . 

65 

40 

231 

53 

36 

2 

341 

433 

Prescott . 

195 

15 

409. 

169 

174 

Renfrew . 

111 

9 

212 

116 

104 

5 

285 

279 

St.  Catharines . 

475 

77 

1,563 

439 

302 

55 

2,012 

2,334 

St.  Thomas . 

205 

72 

536 

278 

143 

20 

461 

436 

Sarnia . 

303 

76 

682 

440 

230 

26 

801 

1,569 

Sault  Ste.  Marie . 

399 

120 

569 

354 

349 

43 

469 

520 

Simcoe . 

98 

45 

307 

139 

68 

1 

333 

435 

Sioux  Lookout . 

140 

25 

206 

180 

105 

11 

66 

53 

Smiths’  Falls . 

52 

17 

173 

57 

33 

5 

192 

230 

Stratford . 

122 

36 

327 

165 

65 

35 

390 

606 

Sturgeon  Falls . 

91 

8 

271 

98 

69 

14 

247 

258 

Sudbury . 

854 

374 

1,349 

828 

518 

144 

736 

893 

Timmins . 

472 

414 

661 

512 

387 

68 

538 

486 

Toronto . 

6,896 

3,384 

18,262 

6,888 

4,007 

1,072 

19,567 

24,440 

Trenton . 

137 

15 

613 

161 

122 

4 

475 

595 

Walkerton . 

47 

IS 

9ns 

84 

36 

Wallaceburg . 

143 

6 

542 

157 

55 

78 

671 

708 

Welland . 

256 

35 

897 

321 

155 

70 

1,161 

1,269 

Weston . 

232 

133 

668 

203 

148 

2 

550 

674 

Windsor . 

873 

280 

3,696 

1,108 

387 

139 

5,738 

6,393 

Woodstock . 

109 

50 

374 

111 

75 

301 

345 
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TABLE  OT  EMPLOAMEAT  SERVICE  OFITCES  FOB 

FOLK  WEEKS  NOVEMBER  i  TO  NOVEMBER  29,  1951;  UNPLACED 
APPLICANTS  AS  AT  DECEMBER  20,  1951-Concluded 

Source;  U.I.C.  751 


OflBce 


Manitoba . 

Brandon . 

Dauphin . 

Flin  Flon . 

Portage  la  Prairie . . 

The  Pas . 

Winnipeg . 

Saskatchewan . 

Estevan . 

Moose  Jaw . 

North  Battleford . . . 

Prince  Albert . 

Regina . 

Saskatoon . 

Swift  Current . 

Teachers’  Office  (a) 

Weyburn . 

Yorkton . 

Alberta . 

Blairraore . 

Calgary . 

Drumheller . 

Edmonton . 

Edson . 

Lethbridge* . 

Medicine  Hat  . 

Red  Deer . 

Yellowknife . 

British  Columbia. . . 

Chilliwack . 

Courtenay . 

Cranbrook . 

Dawson  Creek . 

Duncan . 

Ivamloops . 

Kelowna . 

Nanaimo . 

Nelson . 

New  Westminster . . . 

Penticton . 

Port  Alberni . 

Prince  George . 

Prince  Rupert . 

Princeton . 

Trail . 

Vancouver . 

Vernon . 

Victoria . 

Whitehorse . 

Canada . 

Males . 

Females . 


Vacancies 

Applicants 

Reportec 

during 

period 

Unfilled 
end  of 
period 

Regis¬ 

tered 

during 

period 

Referred 

to 

vacancies 

Placements 

Unplaced 
end  of 
period 

Unplaced 
as  at 
Dec.  20, 
1951 

Regular 

Casual 

7,319 

3,772 

12,332 

6,759 

2, 6S9 

1,3.38 

11,773 

14,210 

429 

201 

746 

448 

305 

29 

559 

684 

212 

195 

325 

117 

60 

11 

297 

420 

189 

83 

191 

152 

128 

10 

107 

103 

176 

78 

379 

159 

114 

3 

334 

464 

295 

184 

139 

114 

169 

48 

57 

6,018 

3,031 

10,542 

5,769 

1,913 

1,285 

10,428 

12,482 

3,020 

923 

6,780 

3,400 

1,897 

588 

5,173 

6,712 

70 

7 

166 

112 

65 

3 

119 

168 

427 

154 

855 

490 

341 

■15 

535 

650 

76 

36 

210 

80 

57 

3 

245 

385 

230 

37 

749 

317 

165 

32 

711 

836 

1,197 

279 

2,164 

1,260 

668 

340 

1,177 

1,566 

633 

212 

1,712 

760 

364 

151 

1,601 

1,877 

118 

45 

262 

142 

104 

217 

342 

26 

46 

8 

27 

2 

9^ 

5 

92 

41 

170 

78 

53 

7 

120 

169 

151 

65 

484 

134 

78 

7 

439 

714 

7,915 

2,530 

12,213 

8,505 

5,031 

1,000 

00 

9,913 

112 

169 

162 

100 

104 

148 

155 

2,640 

556 

4,418 

3,272 

1,672 

486 

3,369 

3,670 

100 

20 

163 

116 

97 

136 

140 

3,425 

845 

5,711 

3,818 

2,131 

482 

3,653 

4,352 

588 

229 

429 

4.50 

439 

83 

70 

662 

492 

750 

488 

363 

32 

596 

947 

119 

86 

365 

146 

84 

381 

410 

152 

78 

204 

112 

65 

181 

189 

117 

55 

11 

3 

76 

10 

10 

6,756 

1,467 

35,133 

7,718 

4,737 

792 

31,178 

37,277 

147 

36 

549 

187 

111 

19 

780 

1,536 

127 

69 

318 

165 

117 

11 

239 

604 

88 

10 

200 

99 

69 

170 

287 

247 

23 

319 

258 

258 

60 

108 

202 

20 

323 

254 

178 

9 

335 

471 

162 

30 

280 

154 

147 

218 

324 

47 

8 

618 

52 

38 

2 

788 

1,058 

174 

14 

423 

177 

133 

26 

514 

774 

154 

35 

357 

168 

126 

9 

249 

573 

469 

60 

3,190 

532 

326 

124 

4,519 

5,133 

136 

6 

563 

147 

81 

45 

579 

1,236 

141 

14 

321 

189 

122 

10 

280 

418 

579 

93 

898 

543 

441 

22 

602 

693 

177 

.  40 

519 

174 

170 

585 

643 

72 

12 

134 

99 

76 

4 

44 

79 

122 

33 

336 

144 

85 

8 

315 

475 

2,834 

685 

13,139 

3,400 

1,665 

386 

17,838 

19,608 

92 

29 

531 

80 

54 

6 

521 

810 

598 

207 

1,949 

787 

414 

111 

2,454 

2,426 

188 

43 

166 

109 

126 

88 

121 

86,894 

41,847 

197,384 

87,6.57 

52,745 

10,787 

209,904 

256,135 

61,779 

32,368 

140,851 

58,688 

37,972 

6,430 

140,057 

185,480 

25,115 

9,479 

56,533 

28,969 

14,773 

4,357 

69,847 

70,655 

(a)  Statistics  for  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan. 
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TABLE  D-6.— APPLICATIONS  RECEIVED  AND  PLACEMENTS  EFFECTED  BY 
•  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES 


(Souhce:  Form  TJIC  751) 

1941-1951 


Year 

Applications 

Placements 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

1941  . 

568,695 

262,767 

831,462 

331,997 

175,766 

507,763 

1942 . 

1,044,610 

499,519 

1,544,129 

597,161 

298,460 

895,621 

1943 . 

1,681,411 

1,008,211 

2,689,622 

1,239,900 

704,126 

1,944,026 

1944 . 

1,583,010 

902,273 

2,485,283 

1,101,854 

638,063 

1,739,917 

1945  . 

1,855,036 

661,948 

2,516,984 

1,095,641 

397,940 

1,493,581 

1946 . 

1,464,633 

494,164 

1,958,697 

624,052 

235,360 

859,412 

1947 . 

1,189,646 

439,577 

1,629,223 

549,376 

220,473 

769,849 

1948 . 

1,197,295 

459,332 

1,656,627 

497,916 

214,424 

712,340 

1949 . 

1,295,690 

494,956 

1,790,646 

464,363 

219,816 

684,179 

1950  . 

1951  (48  weeks) . 

1,500,763 

1,379,450 

575,813 

572,680 

2,076,576 

1,952,130 

559,882 

610,753 

230,920 

242,621 

790,802 

853,374 

E — Unemployment  Insurance 

TABLE  E-l.  PERSONS  RECEIVING  BENEFIT,  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  BENEFIT  PAID 

AND  AMOUNT  PAID 

Soukce:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Number 
Receiving 
Benefit 
in  Last 
Week  of  the 
Month* 

Month  of  November,  1951 

Province 

Number 

Com¬ 

mencing 

Benefit 

Number 
of  Days 
Benefit 
Paid 

Amount  of 
Benefit 
Paid 

Newfoundland . 

703 

439 

4,410 

3,613 

30,714 

34,389 

5,241 

1,789 

9  0Q7 

527 

258 

2,512 

2,178 

S 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

7,396 

Nova  Scotia . 

New  Brunswick . 

70,182 

Quebec . 

Ontario . 

1,785,925 

260,940 

Manitoba . 

3,678 

Saskatchewan .  . 

Alberta . 

British  Columbia . 

13,216 

Total,  Canada,  November.  1951 . 

97,511 

72,267 

79,052 

67,861 

46,102 

49,532 

5,107,466 

3,901,854 

4,184,103 

Total,  Canada,  October.  1951 

Total,  Canada.  November,  1950 . 

*  Week  containing  last  day  of  the  month. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  REGISTER  BY 
NLMBER  OI  DAIS  CONTINL OUSLA"  ON  THE  REGISTER,  AS  OF 

NOVEMBER,  1951 


Soubce:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Province  and  Sex 

T  OTAL 

6  Days 
and 
under 

7-12 

days 

13-24 

days 

25-48 

days 

49-72 

days 

73  days 
and 
over 

Newfoundland . 

Male . 

Female . 

1,718 

545 

142 

272 

370 

199 

190 

1,631 

87 

523 

22 

133 

9 

261 

11 

356 

14 

187 

12 

171 

19 

Prince  Edw'ard  Island . 

Male . 

Female . 

678 

232 

107 

111 

119 

34 

75 

536 

142 

215 

17 

94 

13 

78 

33 

85 

34 

19 

15 

50 

43 

Nova  Scotia . 

Male . 

Female . 

7,562 

2,344 

840 

1,140 

1,387 

685 

1,166 

6,418 

1,144 

2,129 

215 

709 

131 

948 

192 

1,137 

250 

540 

139 

949 

217 

New  Brunswick . 

6,570 

1,921 

779 

1,316 

1,225 

452 

877 

Male . 

5,176 

1,663 

664 

1,064 

831 

321 

633 

Female . 

1,394 

258 

115 

252 

394 

131 

244 

Quebec . 

61,475 

18,846 

7,466 

10,236 

11,425 

5,97.8 

7,524 

Male . 

37,113 

13,037 

4,661 

6,225 

6,303 

3,004 

3,883 

Female . 

24,362 

5,809 

2,805 

4,011 

5,122 

2,974 

3,641 

Ontario . 

67,658 

24,114 

11,702 

10,616 

9,805 

4,693 

6,728 

Male . 

45,776 

17,661 

8,765 

7,016 

5,968 

2,546 

3,820 

I  emale . 

21,882 

6,453 

2,937 

3,600 

3,837 

2,147 

2,908 

Manitoba . 

8,676 

3,041 

1,066 

1,592 

1,277 

584 

1,116 

Male . 

5,765 

2,213 

768 

1,158 

705 

280 

641 

Female . 

2,911 

828 

298 

434 

572 

304 

475 

Saskatchewan . 

3,356 

1,342 

497 

642 

363 

180 

332 

Male . 

2,597 

1,138 

402 

526 

231 

95 

205 

Female . 

759 

204 

95 

116 

132 

85 

127 

Alberta . 

5,980 

2,621 

647 

1,089 

736 

287 

600 

Male . 

4,650 

2,193 

515 

870 

491 

177 

404 

Female . 

1,330 

428 

132 

219 

245 

no 

196 

British  Columbia . 

23,160 

7,844 

2,729 

5,010 

3,733 

1,570 

2,274 

Male . 

17,575 

6,241 

2,111 

3,872 

2,717 

1,059 

1,575 

Female . 

5,585 

1,603 

618 

1,138 

1,016 

511 

699 

Total . 

186,833 

62,850 

25,975 

32,024 

30,440 

14,662 

20,882 

Male . 

127,237 

47,013 

18,822 

22,018 

18,824 

8,234 

12,326 

Fem.ale . 

59,596 

15,837 

7,153 

10,006 

11,618 

6,428 

8,556 

TABLE  E-3.— INITIAL  AND  RENEWAL  CLAIMS  FOR  BENEFIT  BY  PROVINCES, 

NOVEMBER,  1951 

Source:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Province 

Claims  filed  at  Local  Offices 

Disposal  of  Claims  (including  claims 
pending  from  previous  months) 

Total 

Initial 

Renewal 

Total 

Disposed 

of 

Entitled 

to 

Benefit 

Not 

Entitled 
to  Benefit 

Pending 

Newfoundland . 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

Nova  Scotia . 

New  Brunswick . 

Quebec . 

Ontario . 

Manitoba . 

Saskatchewan . 

Alberta . 

British  Columbia . 

Total  Canada,  November,  1951 . 

Total  Canada,  October,  1951 . 

Total  Canada,  November,  1950 . 

1,233 

518 

4,514 

3,640 

36,444 

45,836 

6,258 

2,865 

4,602 

16,693 

1,066 

379 

2,897 

2,385 

24,373 

32,671 

4,294 

2,070 

3,171 

10,547 

167 

139 

1,617 

1,255 

12,071 

13,165 

1,964 

795 

1,431 

6,146 

911 

399 

4,008 

3,197 

32,898 

38,315 

5,980 

2,430 

4,131 

15,566 

564 

320 

3,149 

2,556 

26,692 

30,874 

4,741 

1,809 

3,212 

12,188 

347 

79 

859 

641 

6,206 

7,441 

1,239 

621 

919 

3,378 

614 

186 

1,258 

1,040 

10,278 

15,020 

1,022 

779 

1,394 

4,267 

122,603 > 
82,902 
93,016 

83,853 

53,104 

58,012 

38,760 

29,798 

35,004 

107, 835 » 
77,358 
82,319 

86,105 

61,172 

64,562 

21,730 

16,186 

17,757 

35,868 

21,090 

26,623 

1  In  addition,  revised  claims  received  numbered  11,001.  ^  In  addition,  10,761  revised  claims  were  disposed  of. 

Of  these,  977  were  special  requests  not  granted,  and  896  were  appeals  by  claimants.  There  were  1,408  revised  claims 
pending  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
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TABLE  E-4.— CLAIMS  DISALLOWED  AND  CLAIMANTS  DISQUALIFIED 

Source:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Chief  Reasons  for  Non-Entitlement 

Month  of 
November, 
1951  1 

Month  of 
November, 
1950  2 

Cumulative 
Total  for 
Current 
Fiscal  A’ ear 

10,553 

8,854 

31,061 

Claimants  Disqualified  ' 

3,997 

2,472 

20,489 

1,051 

1,225 

5, 106 

243 

193 

1,135 

799 

1,058 

4,684 

721 

653 

2,661 

5,092 

4,669 

18,365 

2,388 

8,063 

9,583 

24,844 

27,187 

93,084 

1  Includes  3,114  revised  claims,  disqualified. 

2  1950  data  relate  to  regular  claimants  only. 

3  These  include:  Claims  not  made  in  prescribed  manner;  failure  to  carry  out  written  directions; 
inmates  of  prisons,  etc. 


claimants  being 


TABLE  E-5.— ESTIMATES  OF  THE  INSUKED  POPUL.4TION  UNDER  THE  UNEMPLOA- 

MENT  INSURANCE  ACT 


Source:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


1950 —  October _ 

November 

December. 

1951 —  January _ 

F  ebruary . . 

March . 

.4pril . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

.\ugust . 

September 
October. . . 


At  Beginning  of  Month  of: 


Total 

Employed 

Claimants' 

2,724,000 

2,644,700 

79,300 

2,745,000 

2,654,700 

90,300 

2,797,000 

2,672,200 

124,800 

2,811,000 

2,620,900 

190,1002 

2,817,000 

2,569,400 

247,6002 

2,812,000 

2,568,200 

243,8002 

2,814,000 

2,587,500 

226,5002 

2,758,000 

2,621,200 

136,800 

2,776,000 

2,687,100 

88,900 

2,823,000 

2,736,500 

86,500 

2,832,000 

2,748,100 

83,900 

2,840,000 

2,759,100 

80,900 

2,858,000 

2,774,900 

83,100 

*  Ordinary  claimants  on  the  live  Unemployment  register  on  the  last  working  day  of  the  preceding  month. 
3  Includes  supplementary  benefit  claimants. 
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Source:  Unemployment  Insurance  Commission 
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F — Prices 


TABLE  F-l— INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  THE  COST  OF  LIVING  IN  CANADA 


Prices  as  at  the  beginning  of  each  Month 


(Calculated  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics) 


On  base  of  average  prices  in  1935-39  as  100* 


Percent- 

Retail 

age 

Increase 

Fuel 

Home 

MisceL 

Prices 

Index 

since 
August  1 , 
1939 

Total 

Food 

Rent 

and 

Light 

Clothing 

ings  and 
Services 

laneous 

(Com¬ 

modities 

only)) 

1914  . 

79-7 

92-2 

72-1 

75-1 

88-3 

69 

6 

1929  . 

121-7 

134-7 

119-7 

112-6 

134-8 

105* 

0 

1933  . 

94-4 

84-9 

98-6 

102-5 

93-3 

98 

2 

1939  . 

101-5 

100-6 

103-8 

101-2 

100-7 

101-4 

126-2 

1945  . 

1946  . 

1947  . 

1948  . 

1949  . 

18-6 

119-5 

133-0 

112-1 

107-0 

122-1 

119-0 

109-4 

22.fi 

123'6 

140-4 

112-7 

107-4 

126-3 

124-5 

112-6 

132-1 

31-4 

1.35-5 

159-5 

116-7 

115-9 

143-9 

I41-6 

117-0 

148-8 

53-8 

155-0 

195-5 

120-7 

124-8 

174-4 

162-6 

123-4 

177  -4 

59-8 

160-8 

203-0 

123-0 

131-1 

183-1 

167-6 

128-8 

184-8 

1949 

January . 

February . 

583 

58-2 

57-9 

159-6 

159-5 

159-2 

202-2 

200-4 

199-1 

121-7 

121-7 

121-7 

130-0 

130- 8 

131- 0 

181- 9 
181-8 

182- 7 

167-0 

167-8 

167-9 

126-6 

128-1 

128-1 

183-5 

183-3 

182-5 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August . 

September . 

580 

159-3 

198-5 

122-4 

131-0 

182-3 

168-0 

128-4 

182-6 

58'2 

159-5 

199-5 

122-4 

129-1 

183-3 

168-1 

128-4 

183-0 

59-2 

160-5 

202-9 

122-4 

128-7 

183-3 

167-7 

128-4 

184*6 

fiO'8 

162-1 

207-2 

123-4 

129-1 

183-3 

167-5 

128-5 

186-3 

61-5 

162-8 

209-2 

123-4 

129-5 

183-2 

167-4 

128-9 

187-9 

61-0 

162-3 

207-0 

123-9 

1.30-1 

183-5 

167-4 

128-9 

186-9 

«0'9 

162-2 

205-0 

123-9 

134-1 

184-1 

167-2 

130-2 

186*5 

«0-4 

161-7 

203-3 

123-9 

135-1 

183-7 

167-4 

130-2 

185-7 

December . 

60-2 

161-5 

201-9 

125-0 

135-2 

183-7 

167-1 

YdO'b 

185-0 

1950 

January . 

.59-7 

161-0 

199-4 

125-0 

135-6 

183-3 

167-0 

131-6 

183-8 

60-3 

161-6 

201-3 

125-0 

135-9 

183-0 

166-4 

132-1 

184-7 

63-4 

163-7 

204-0 

132-7 

136-3 

181-4 

166-3 

132-1 

185*8 

April . 

May . 

62-7 

164-0 

204-6 

132-7 

138-0 

181-2 

166-4 

132-3 

186-2 

63-7 

164-0 

204-6 

132-7 

137-5 

180-8 

166-4 

132-3 

186-1 

941 

165-4 

209-0 

132-7 

137-1 

180-7 

166-9 

132-4 

188-3 

July . 

66-2 

167-5 

214-3 

134-9 

137-7 

180-7 

166-9 

132-5 

191-0 

(i7-2 

168-5 

216-7 

134-9 

138-4 

180-9 

168-9 

132-5 

192-4 

September . 

68-5 

169-8 

218-8 

135-5 

140-8 

182-3 

171-1 

132-8 

194-3 

October . 

69-3 

170-7 

220-1 

135-5 

141-0 

183-5 

172-7 

133-3 

195*5 

69-3 

170-7 

218-6 

136-4 

140-6 

184-5 

174-8 

loa-4 

195*1 

December . 

69-7 

171-1 

218-8 

133-4 

140-7 

184-9 

176-4 

134-1 

195-6 

1951 

January . 

711 

172-5 

220-2 

136-4 

141-5 

187-1 

179-8 

135-8 

197-3 

February . 

73-8 

175-2 

224-4 

136-4 

141-7 

192-4 

185-1 

137-0 

201-4 

March . 

78-3 

179-7 

233-9 

137-6 

146-5 

196-3 

1S8-6 

1.37-8 

207-9 

April . 

80-4 

181-8 

238-4 

137-6 

146-7 

198-8 

190-7 

138-8 

211-2 

May . 

88-6 

182-0 

235-4 

137-6 

146-2 

201-5 

194-9 

140-7 

211-3 

June . 

82-6 

184-1 

239-8 

139-8 

146-2 

202-5 

197-1 

144-0 

214-0 

July . 

86-1 

187-6 

249-7 

139-8 

147-2 

202-9 

196-4 

142-2 

219-6 

August . 

87-4 

188-9 

251-4 

139-8 

148-2 

204-6 

199-0 

143-7 

221-1 

September . 

88-3 

189-8 

251-1 

142-7 

149-5 

206-9 

199-1 

144-0 

221-6 

October . 

88-9 

190-4 

249-7 

142-7 

150-2 

213-8 

200-1 

144-3 

222-4 

November . 

89-7 

191-2 

250-2 

144-8 

150-8 

214-6 

199-9 

144-9 

223-0 

December . 

89-6 

19) -1 

249-3 

144-8 

150-8 

215-5 

200-6 

144-9 

222-7 

1952 

January . 

900 

191-5 

250-0 

144-8 

151-2 

215-3 

201-1 

145-7 

223-1 

*  For  the  period  1914  to  1934  the  former  series  on  the  bases  1926  =  100  was  converted  to  the  bases  1935-39  =  100. 
t  Commodities  in  the  cost-of-living  index  including  rents  and  services. 
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TABLE  F-3.  INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  THE  COST  OF  LIVTNG  FOB  NINE  CITIES  OP 
CANADA  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  DEC^BEBriOsi 

(August  1939  =  100) 


Source:  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


Dec.  1, 
1950 

Total 

Nov.  1, 
1951 

Deo.  1, 
1951 

Food 

Rent 

Fuel 

Clothing 

Home 
Furnish¬ 
ings  and 
Services 

Miscel¬ 

laneous 

St.  John’s.  Nfid.(i) 

Halifax . 

Saint  John . 

Montreal . 

Toronto . 

Winnipeg . 

Saskatoon . 

Edmonton . 

Vancouver . 

159-0 

167-6 

175-3 

167-2 

166-2 

169-6 

166-4 

172-6 

103-2 

179-4 

185- 6 
197-4 

186- 5 
183-0 

187- 5 
182-3 
192-0 

103-5 

179-3 

186-1 

197-3 

186-0 

183-3 

187-2 

183-6 

192-8 

105-7 

243-0 

241-2 

266-5 

235-8 

249-6 

251-5 

257-5 

257-7 

101-2 

124-9 

126-1 

147-4 

149-6 

132-9 

132-3 

124-0 

131-9 

105-7 

144- 5 
139-5 

145- 0 
172-5 
125-8 
148-3 
120-9 
169-2 

105-7 

229-3 

236-7 

201-7 

215-9 

211-8 

223- 5 

224- 5 
227-2 

101-2 

184-1 

193-9 

206-1 

195-3 

203-7 

207-2 

193-9 

192-9 

100-6 

135-7 

144-5 

140-0 

143-9 

137-8 

133-8 

137-7 

146-7 

N.B.— Indexes  above  measure  percentage  changes  in  living 
actual  levels  of  hving  costs  as  between  cities. 

(‘)  St.John’s  Index  on  the  base  June  1951-100. 


costs  for  each  city,  but  should  not  be  used  to 
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TABLE  F-3.— INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  STAPLE  FOOD  ITEMS 

(Base:  August  1939  =  100) 

Dominion  Average  Retail  Price  Relatives  with  Dominion  Averages  of  Actual  Retail  Prices  for  Latest  Month 

Source:  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 


•Commodities 


Beef,  sirloin  steak . 

Beef,  round  steak . 

Beef,  rolled  rib  roast,  prime . 

Beef,  blade  roast,  blade  removed . . . . 

Beef,  stewing,  boneless . 

Veal,  front  roll,  boneless . 

Lamb,  leg  roast . 

Pork,  fresh  loin,  centre  cut . 

Pork,  fresh  shoulder,  hock  off . 

Bacon,  side,  fancy,  sliced,  rind  off _ 

Lard,  pure,  package . 

Shortening,  package . 

Eggs,  grade  “A”,  Large,  carton . 

Milk . 

Butter,  creamery,  prints . 

Cheese,  plain,  mild,  ^  lb . 

Bread,  plain,  white,  wrapped . 

Flour,  all  purpose . 

Rolled  oats,  package . 

Com  flakes,  8  oz . 

Tomatoes,  canned,  2i’s . 

Peas,  20  oz . 

Com,  cream,  choice,  20  oz . 

Beans,  dry . 

Onions,  cooking . 

Potatoes,  No.  I,  table . 

Prunes,  bulk  or  in  bag . 

Raisins,  seedless  bulk  or  in  bag . 

Oranges,  California . 

Lemons . 

Jam,  strawberry,  16  oz . 

Peaches,  15  oz . 

Marmalade,  Orange,  16,  oz . 

Com  Syrup,  2  lb . 

Sugar,  granulated,  bulk  or  in  bag . 

Sugar,  yellow,  in  branded  package.  .  . . 

Coffee,  medium  quality  in  bag . 

Tea,  black  §  lb . 


Per 

Dec. 

1941 

Dec. 

1946 

Dec. 

1947 

Dec. 

1948 

Dec. 

1949 

Nov. 

1951 

Dec. 

1951 

Price 

Dec. 

1951 

lb. 

120-7 

163-8 

180-3 

248-4 

249-5 

381-3 

378-1 

106-3 

lb. 

125-7 

177-6 

197-5 

276-8 

278-5 

424-7 

422-2 

100-9 

lb. 

125-5 

186-1 

205-2 

278-3 

281-3 

416-3 

413-7 

95-3 

Ib. 

132-7 

169-2 

194-3 

295-6 

296-2 

483-9 

481-4 

78-0 

lb. 

136-7 

173-5 

205-0 

328-7 

334-6 

561-3 

559-1 

76-3 

lb. 

139-3 

175-7 

191-7 

303-0 

310-7 

492-4 

490-7 

85-2 

lb. 

109-9 

156-0 

172-9 

232-0 

245-1 

332-3 

332-3 

94-9 

lb. 

125-3 

163-3 

179-2 

229-2 

235-1 

279-9 

239-9 

63-6 

Ib. 

127-0 

165-4 

190-6 

256-7 

246-7 

296-9 

273-7 

52-0 

lb. 

132-3 

162-7 

195-0 

232-0 

233-3 

235-6 

221-3 

83-7 

lb. 

151-3 

178-1 

244-7 

326-3 

207-9 

264-8 

251-3 

28-0 

lb. 

134-7 

141-0 

219-4 

283-3 

216-7 

256-9 

250-0 

36-2 

doz. 

156-4 

175-1 

191-1 

212-6 

196-6 

256-0 

242-8 

75-9 

qt. 

111-0 

139-4 

151-4 

160-5 

165-1 

185-3 

189-0 

20-6 

lb. 

140-5 

164-8 

250-5 

267-8 

239-6 

253-6 

261-3 

71-1 

pkg. 

174-6 

170-7 

200-6 

229-0 

226-0 

257-3 

257-3 

34-5 

lb. 

106-5 

107-9 

144-4 

150-8 

165-1 

191-8 

191-8 

12-2 

lb. 

127-3 

124-2 

187-9 

187-9 

221-2 

230-2 

230-2 

7-7 

lb. 

112-0 

114-0 

148-8 

153-6 

159-9 

197-7 

197-7 

13-1 

pkg- 

101-1 

100-0 

139-1 

162-0 

163-0 

190-0 

190-0 

17-7 

tin 

129-9 

166-0 

256-6 

224-5 

184-0 

258-6 

269-7 

29-0 

tin 

117-5 

130-8 

150-0 

150-0 

147-5 

164-1 

165-7 

21-2 

tin 

128-3 

145-1 

199-1 

187-6 

178-8 

182-9 

185-6 

20-5 

lb. 

129-4 

162-7 

282-4 

280-4 

252-9 

303-4 

301-4 

15-0 

lb. 

108-2 

130-6 

149-0 

124-5 

165-3 

153-0 

168-1 

8-9 

10  lbs. 

89-9 

126-8 

180-8 

140-4 

150-5 

190-3 

244-5 

55-0 

lb. 

115-8 

144-7 

178-1 

177-2 

196-5 

252-9 

252-0 

29-0 

lb. 

104-0 

125-2 

146-4 

129-1 

128-5 

176-5 

175-9 

26-5 

doz. 

132-5 

154-6 

141-0 

125-3 

135-8 

148-9 

143-4 

39-6 

J  doz. 

111-3 

149-5 

158-5 

142-2 

166-8 

177-8 

178-4 

29-1 

jar 

111-3 

140-0 

159-5 

150-4 

146-1 

167-2 

167-7 

29-5 

tin 

101-5 

125-4 

156-3 

146-7 

141-1 

155-3 

155-3 

23-6 

jar 

118-3 

134-0 

148-0 

145-8 

140-7 

158-4 

159-1 

21-7 

tin 

138-0 

178-7 

204-4 

186-9 

176-9 

206-0 

207-7 

36-0 

lb. 

132-3 

132-3 

149-2 

149-2 

150-8 

204-2 

204-2 

13-1 

lb. 

131-3 

134-9 

154-0 

154-0 

157-1 

213-6 

213-6 

13-8 

lb. 

141-6 

133-7 

168-9 

186-1 

234-9 

314-4 

314-4 

108-5 

pkg. 

145-2 

131-6 

173-8 

174-1 

177-2 

186-5 

186-5 

54-2 

•  Description  and  units  of  sale  apply  to  December  1951  prices. 
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Locality 


Newfoundland — 

1 —  St.  John’s . 

P.E.I.— 

2 —  Charlottetown . . 

Nova  Scotia— 

3 —  Halifax . 

4 —  Sydney . 

New  Brunswick — 

5 —  Moncton . 

6 —  Saint  John . 

Quebec— 

7—  Chicoutimi . 

8 —  Montreal . 

9 —  Quebec . 

10 —  Sherbrooke . 

11 —  Sorel . 

12 —  Three  Rivers . . . 

Ontario— 

13 —  Cornwall . 

14 —  Fort  William. . . 

15 —  Hamilton . 

16 —  London . 

17 —  North  Bay . 

18 —  Ottawa . 

19 —  Sault  Ste.  Marie 

20 —  Sudbury . 

21 —  Timmins . 

22 —  Toronto . 

23 —  Windsor . 

Manitoba — 

24 —  Brandon . 

25 —  Winnipeg . 

Saskatchewan— 

26 —  Moose  Jaw . 

27—  Regina . 

28 —  Saskatoon . 

Alberta— 

29 —  Calgary . 

30 —  DrumheUer . 

31 —  Edmonton . 

British  Columbia— 

32 —  Prince  Rupert. . 

33 —  Trail . 

34 —  Vancouver . 

35 —  Victoria . 


TABLE  F-4.— RETAIL  PRICES  OF  STAPLE 

Source:  Dominion 


Beef 

Veal,  front  roll  (boneless), 

per  lb. 

Lamb,  leg  roast, 

per  lb. 

Pork 

Sirloin  steak, 

per  lb. 

Round  steak, 

per  lb. 

Rib  roast,  prime, 

rolled,  per  lb. 

Blade  roast  (blade 

removed),  per  lb. 

Stewing,  boneless, 

per  lb. 

Fresh  loin.?,  centre  cut, 

(chops  or  roast) ,  per  lb . 

Fresh  Shoulder,  hock- 

off,  per  lb. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

b 

a 

121-2 

90-4 

76*6 

83-8 

79-4 

a 

a 

a 

107-5 

95-0 

85*5 

73*5 

67-0 

59-0 

52-2 

a 

a 

c 

112-3 

105-5 

95-1 

79-1 

80-6 

90-1 

63-0 

49-6 

a 

a 

112-6 

102-7 

90-0 

79-8 

78-1 

85-6 

66-5 

52-5 

a 

109-3 

101-0 

94-1 

77-2 

75-2 

88-5 

67-0 

52-0 

a 

a 

109-4 

99-7 

92-5 

76-1 

77-1 

91-3 

66-7 

52-8 

130-7 

123-3 

98-3 

78-3 

70-2 

107-0 

64-6 

58-7 

a 

115-5 

108-9 

99-8 

77-0 

74-9 

83-9 

94-9 

61-9 

48-2 

a 

107-2 

103-1 

88-9 

69-8 

67-8 

87-3 

95-3 

56-6 

47-1 

108-6 

106-6 

94-2 

73-4 

72-6 

87-2 

94-5 

64-0 

50-9 

a 

110-0 

105*2 

94-3 

72-0 

66-2 

60-7 

50-9 

a 

121-0 

107-1 

87-8 

69-9 

64-5 

97-3 

59-7 

48-7 

95-2 

94-7 

95-8 

75-0 

77-3 

58-4 

49-7 

a 

a 

a 

102-4 

99*2 

92-7 

80-4 

80-0 

64-6 

a 

105-6 

101-6 

98-8 

82-7 

80-6 

84-5 

95-8 

63-2 

46-0 

a 

104-5 

102-8 

96-5 

81-3 

79-9 

95-9 

63-1 

45-7 

a 

a 

99-0 

98-3 

94-0 

80-2 

76-7 

95-0 

65-6 

52-2 

107-7 

104-8 

100-0 

84-0 

79-2 

93-9 

62-1 

48-7 

105-4 

104-1 

88-0 

79-4 

82-5 

97-0 

67-0 

52-6 

a 

d 

97-4 

96-4 

90-8 

76-8 

77-9 

88-0 

62-1 

56-0 

105-9 

103-6 

96-3 

81-1 

79-3 

88-2 

96-8 

64-6 

50-8 

104-8 

100-6 

100-7 

82-7 

78-1 

85-0 

92-4 

60-5 

43-5 

a 

99-2 

96-3 

92-8 

79-2 

81-0 

91-4 

62-8 

46-7 

102-5 

95-5 

100-0 

72-2 

56-7 

d 

101-1 

95-7 

98-3 

77-6 

76-1 

83-3 

91-5 

55-7 

52-5 

a 

96-9 

93-1 

91-9 

78-0 

75-4 

76-7 

94-2 

66-0 

52-7 

a 

97-2 

92-8 

91-8 

76-5 

75-8 

86-3 

94-6 

66-8 

56-8 

a 

d 

96-1 

92-7 

91-0 

74-0 

78-1 

78-8 

88-0 

58-4 

52-9 

d 

102-8 

97-0 

101-1 

84-1 

76-8 

93-6 

100-5 

64-1 

59-8 

95-6 

95-0 

93-8 

a 

76-6 

71-6 

65*8 

55-3 

a 

a 

97-4 

91-6 

93-8 

69-6 

72-7 

84-8 

90-6 

62-2 

50-4 

113-3 

106-7 

103-3 

a 

80*0 

78-3 

103-3 

73-3 

fi7.7 

a 

d 

111-4 

105-0 

81-2 

81-8 

104*4 

74*8 

117-3 

103-5 

107-6 

88-8 

83-4 

86-3 

101-2 

72-6 

d 

55-8 

119-2 

108-0 

107-8 

81-5 

85-8 

86-7 

107-8 

72-8 

56-2 

L- 


t).p 

0:1 


cts. 

e 

85-0 


84-9 

90-7 

83’2 

88-0 

86-3 

78-1 

78-8 

83- 0 
81-0 
81-7 

78-6 

84- 3 

80- 7 

81- 4 

82- 7 

76- 7 
82-2 

77- 8 

85- 2 

78- 0 
77-3 

81-6 

80- 3 

81- 4 

86- 9 

82- 5 

87- 6 
86-2 

87-1 

95-3 

97-0 

92.8 

93-2 
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FOODS  AND  COAL  BA"  CITIES,  DECEMBER,  1951 

Bureau  of  Statistics 
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PQ 

s .. 

o  o 

O. 

O 

fq 

S3 

s 

^  L. 

o  o. 

Newfoundland — 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

f 

95-4 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

1 — St.  John’s . .  . 

39-8 

32-0 

35-4 

11-3 

8-7 

15*5 

20-3 

P.E.I.— 

g 

2 — Charlottetown . 

28-2 

36-9 

71-6 

36-0 

11-3 

8-2 

12-2 

18'7 

Nova  Scotia — 

g 

3— Halifax . 

28-8 

73-5 

35-1 

12-0 

8-2 

14-2 

2U  *  o 

18-3 

4 — Sydney . 

28-1 

35-8 

g 

84-8 

74-5 

36-4 

12-8 

8-4 

13-6 

18-9 

New  Brunswick— 

g 

5 — Moncton . 

26-7 

36-4 

73-2 

34-9 

12-0 

8-4 

14-3 

18-4 

6— Saint  John . 

29-3 

36-3 

g 

21-0 

74-0 

35’5 

12'7 

8-1 

13’8 

18-5 

Quebec— 

7 — Chicoutimi . 

30-4 

40-0 

78-5 

70-1 

36-9 

13-6 

8-4 

18-7 

8 — Montreal . 

26-8 

35-6 

69-3 

34-2 

12-0 

7-4 

13-2 

17-0 

9 — Quebec . 

27-0 

36-6 

77-3 

34-9 

11-5 

7-5 

13-6 

17-5 

10 — Sherbrooke . 

29-8 

35-6 

79-5 

69-3 

34-3 

11-6 

8-0 

13-6 

17-8 

11 — Sorel . 

25-4 

35-2 

33-3 

12-0 

7-7 

13-6 

16-9 

12 — Three  Rivers . 

27-0 

34-1 

78-1 

19-0 

68-5 

33-6 

10-7 

7-5 

13-8 

16-8 

Ontario — 

e 

78-6 

13 — Cornwall . 

25-6 

35-1 

7M 

34-2 

10-7 

7-5 

13-5 

17-8 

14 — Fort  William . 

26-7 

34-8 

75-6 

22-0 

35-6 

12-7 

7-3 

12-5 

18-3 

15— Hamilton . 

27-6 

35-4 

g 

75-6 

71-7 

33-6 

11-3 

13-4 

16-9 

7-7 

16 — London . 

28-2 

35-4 

g 

70-4 

19-0 

71-6 

11-3 

7-8 

13-5 

17-2 

17 — North  Bay . 

27-8 

35-9 

80-5 

19-0 

71-9 

12-0 

7-9 

14-5 

17-8 

18— Ottaw’a . 

25-8 

36-1 

g 

78-1 

22-0 

71-7 

34-4 

12-0 

7-8 

13-5 

17-1 

19 — Sault  Ste.  Marie . 

29-4 

35-6 

81-8 

23-0 

72-6 

13'3 

7-8 

13-7 

18-1 

20— Sudbury . 

28-1 

35-4 

80-6 

23-0 

72-6 

12-0 

8-0 

14-0 

18-0 

21 — Timmins . 

28-7 

34-9 

79-6 

21-0 

71-0 

341 

12-0 

8-0 

13-1 

18-2 

22— Toronto . 

27-4 

34-7 

g 

72-6 

21-0 

71-6 

32-8 

11-3 

7-6 

12-8 

17-2 

23— Windsor . 

27-0 

35-7 

g 

73-3 

21-0 

70-9 

11-3 

7-9 

13'6 

17-1 

Manitoba— 

24 — Brandon . 

27-6 

36-7 

66-5 

19-0 

70-6 

34-4 

12-4 

7-G 

12-8 

17-6 

25 — Winnipeg . 

25-4 

33-0 

G9-5 

20-0 

69-4 

34-8 

14-0 

7-1 

12-3 

17-5 

Saskatchewan— 

26 — Moose  Jaw . 

26-4 

36-7 

74-2 

19-7 

68-8 

33-7 

12-8 

7-2 

12-3 

17-5 

27 — Regina . 

26-7 

35-9 

73-8 

20'0 

68-4 

35-2 

12-8 

7-4 

12-7 

18-6 

28 — Saskatoon . 

28-0 

37-3 

g 

68-4 

19-0 

69-2 

34-2 

12-0 

7-1 

12-3 

16-7 

Alberta — 

29 — Calgary . 

29-2 

37-0 

74-6 

21-0 

70-1 

33-8 

12-8 

7-3 

12-6 

17-9 

30 — Drumheller . 

29-5 

38-9 

g 

70-5 

22-0 

70-9 

35-5 

12-8 

7-7 

13-2 

17-9 

31 — Edmonton . 

28'8 

37-7 

g 

73-0 

20-0 

71-1 

34-9 

12-0 

7-2 

12-3 

17-5 

British  Columbia — 

32 — Prince  Rupert . 

33-6 

41-7 

77-7 

31-0 

75-0 

35-8 

15-0 

8-4 

13-7 

18-9 

33 — Trail . 

31-6 

41-7 

83-1 

25-0 

71-4 

35-4 

16-0 

7-7 

12-5 

18-4 

34 — Vancouver . 

29-8 

35-4 

g 

68-4 

22-0 

72-6 

34-3 

14'9 

7-4 

11-8 

17-1 

35 — Victoria . 

30-2 

36-2  1 

71-8 

24-0 

72-2 

34-9 

14-9 

7-7 

11-9 

17-4 
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TABLE  r-4.— RETAIL  PRICES  FOR  STAPLE 


Canned 

Vegetables 

bD 

cS 

a 

Oranges,  California,  288’.s 

per  dozen 

5  ^ 

Locality 

Tomatoes,  choice, 

2Ts  (28  oz.), 

per  tin 

Peas, 

per  20  oz.  tin 

Corn,  cream, 

choice,  per 

20  oz.  tin 

Beans,  common  dr; 

white,  per  lb. 

1  Onions,  cooking, 

per  lb. 

Potatoes,  No.  1  tal 

per  10  lbs. 

.S 

O 

'S 

Si  . 

s  © 

u. 

Raisins,  Australiai 

seedless,  bulk  or 

bag,  per  lb. 

Lemons,  SOO’s, 

per  ^  dozen 

Jam,  strawberry, 

pectin,  per  32  oz 

Newfoundland — 

cts. 

cts. 

23-1 

cts. 

24-2 

cts. 

13-9 

cts. 

10-7 

cts. 

50-0 

cts. 

28-2 

cts. 

28-5 

cts. 

49-8 

cts. 

cts. 

63'6 

29-6 

P.E.I.— 

27-7 

22-0 

22-2 

15-0 

q-3 

43-6 

k 

28-2 

46'5 

36-0 

55-7 

Nova  Scotia — 

2S-4 

21-5 

21-3 

16-1 

9-9 

61-6 

28-1 

26-5 

k 

26-2 

38-1 

28-8 

54-4 

28-7 

21 -1 

21-3 

14-2 

8-6 

56-2 

k-3 

39-0 

32-5 

65-2 

New  Brunswick— 

27-9 

20-6 

19-6 

14-6 

9-7 

49-8 

28-8 

k 

25-9 

k 

28-1 

43-2 

31-7 

54-4 

29-2 

20-9 

19-8 

15-5 

9-6 

51-8 

28-5 

41-4 

29-5 

54-6 

Quebec— 

29-2 

22-5 

21-5 

11-8 

57-5 

26-5 

31-8 

45-9 

1 

30-1 

61-3 

27'3 

19-0 

19-9 

15-1 

9-7 

54-3 

k 

29-6 

k 

24-3 

36-9 

24-7 

52-7 

29-5 

20’8 

18-1 

14-1 

10'3 

50-5 

27-9 

26-9 

36-6 

28-3 

55-8 

28'6 

21-8 

20-3 

14-7 

9’6 

56'4 

29-8 

n 

26-9 

39-9 

27-2 

65-2 

26-5 

18'8 

18-4 

13-4 

10-2 

49-2 

26-8 

23-5 

39-3 

50-6 

27-8 

20-8 

19-6 

13-2 

9-0 

54-2 

28-1 

25-4 

37-2 

27-9 

52-5 

Ontario— 

28-2 

20-4 

19-1 

13-1 

8-5 

56-2 

k 

30-6 

23-7 

36-3 

28-7 

50-5 

26-7 

21-3 

18-3 

15-9 

8-4 

57-4 

k 

29-0 

n 

27-1 

42-3 

30-0 

55-3 

28-5 

20-0 

18-8 

16-1 

8-1 

69-2 

k 

31-3 

n 

25-2 

38-1 

29-0 

50-4 

26-4 

20-0 

19-4 

14-5 

9-2 

59-3 

k 

29-1 

24-3 

36-9 

27-6 

49-2 

26-8 

22-0 

12.6 

7-7 

57-0 

n 

27-2 

38-7 

28-2 

53-2 

27-6 

21-1 

19-2 

14-0 

8’6 

58-0 

k 

29-2 

n 

27-6 

39-6 

28-2 

49-6 

27-8 

20-6 

18-9 

13-6 

8-5 

57-8 

i 

32-2 

24-9 

36’6 

29-7 

52-8 

27-7 

21-4 

18-1 

13-6 

8-8 

58-6 

28-8 

k 

27-6 

39-9 

27-8 

51-9 

29-4 

21-7 

20-1 

14-5 

7’9 

59-1 

29-0 

25-9 

41-7 

31-6 

54-4 

27-3 

19-9 

18-4 

16-8 

7-9 

60-4 

k 

27-9 

24-6 

36-6 

26-8 

49-0 

24-5 

21-3 

20-0 

15-0 

8-0 

55-2 

29-4 

24-3 

37-8 

27-8 

61-9 

Manitoba— 

30-6 

23-2 

21-3 

16-4 

9-6 

46-8 

k 

29-8 

29-7 

45-0 

27-2 

t 

70-9 

29-1 

21-6 

20-0 

15-2 

7-0 

48-3 

k 

28'2 

26-9 

42-0 

P 

26-0 

t 

68-2 

Saskatchewan— 

31-5 

22-2 

22-3 

13’8 

8-5 

45'7 

k 

29-7 

27-1 

44-4 

31-0 

t 

72-2 

32-7 

20-8 

22-4 

15-3 

8-8 

40-1 

k 

28-9 

29-1 

42-3 

30-0 

t 

72-8 

30-8 

22-1 

21-8 

16-2 

9-5 

37-6 

k 

30’5 

k 

27-8 

42-6 

34-8 

t 

69-7 

Alberta— 

33-1 

19-6 

21-8 

15-8 

8-6 

66-6 

k 

28-6 

26-9 

39-9 

31-0 

t 

70-3 

35-4 

18-8 

23-0 

15-2 

9-5 

56-0 

k 

25-4 

27-7 

40-8 

30-8 

t 

74-1 

33-2 

20-3 

22-5 

15-1 

9-1 

48-6 

k 

29-6 

27-1 

4M 

27-9 

t 

71-2 

British  Columbia— 

32-1 

m 

20-6 

m 

20-4 

16-7 

8-6 

67-6 

28-7 

26-6 

42-0 

26-9 

t 

70-5 

33_Xrail  . 

32-7 

21-0 

22-7 

17'8 

9-4 

66-5 

k 

28-7 

n 

26-6 

42-0 

32-3 

t 

71-6 

29-3 

m 

19-1 

m 

17*4 

15-7 

7-6 

65-3 

k 

25-7 

23-6 

36-0 

P 

20-8 

t 

63’4 

28-4 

m 

18-2 

m 

17-5 

16-6 

8-0 

71-5 

28-5 

26-4 

35-7 

P 

22-6 

t 

69-3 

Above  food  prices  are  simple  averages  of  prices  reported.  They  are  not  perfectly  comparable  in  all  oases  with 
price  averages  for  earlier  years.  Changes  in  grading,  trade  practices,  etc.,  occur  from  time  to  time,  (a)  Including  cuts 
with  bone  in.  (b)  Short,  rib  roast,  prime,  (c)  Including  cuts  with  hock-on.  (d)  Including  butts,  (e)  Local. 


FOODS  AND  COAL  BA"  CITIES,  DECEAIBER,  1951 

Bureau  of  Statistics 


&c 


Locality 

!  Peaches,  choice, 
per  15  oz.  tin 

Marmalade,  oranj 

per  32  oz.  jar 

Newfoundland— 

cts. 

cts. 

s 

1 — St.  John’s . 

48-6 

49-8 

P.E.I.— 

2 — Charlottetown . 

24-0 

45-2 

Nova  Sfotia— 

3 — Halifax . 

24-2 

44-9 

4— Sydney . 

23-7 

49-5 

New  Brunswick — 

5 — Moncton . 

23-5 

41-9 

6 — Saint  John . 

23-0 

45-1 

Quebec — 

7 — Chicoutimi . 

53-7 

8 — Montreal . 

22-2 

42-7 

9 — Quebec . 

22-2 

46-9 

10 — Sherbrooke . 

23-4 

41-4 

11— Sorel . 

22'0 

44-4 

12 — Three  Rivers . 

23-9 

43-8 

Ontario — 

13 — Cornwall . 

21-8 

40-9 

14 — Fort  William . 

22-8 

41-7 

15 — Hamilton . 

22-4 

37-6 

16 — London . 

22-5 

4M 

17 — North  Bay . 

24-0 

39-3 

18 — Ottawa . 

22-3 

42-0 

19 — Sault  Ste.  Marie . 

23-2 

38-0 

20 — Sudbury . 

23-0 

38-1 

21 — Timmins . 

23-6 

42-7 

22 — Toronto . 

21-5 

4M 

23 — Windsor . 

21-6 

41-6 

Manitoba— 

24 — Brandon . 

27-3 

46-9 

25 — Winnipeg . 

23-9 

45-4 

Saskatchewan — 

26 — Moose  Jaw . 

24-8 

45-1 

27 — Regina . 

24-9 

46-3 

28 — Saskatoon . 

24’2 

49-6 

Alberta— 

29 — Calgary . 

24-6 

42-6 

30 — Drumheller . 

26-1 

4o-6 

31 — Edmonton . 

24-7 

44-2 

British  Columbia— 

32 — Prince  Rupert . 

25-6 

42-6 

33 — Trail . 

26-1 

43-8 

34 — Vancouver . 

23-8 

36-9 

35 — Victoria . 

23-1  1 

39-6 

1  Corn  syrup. 

1  per  2  Ib.  tin 

Sugar 

Coffee,  medium,  in  bags, 
per  lb. 

1  Tea,  black,  medium, 

1  per  ^  Ib.  package 

Coal 

Granulated,  bulk  or 

in  bag,  per  lb. 

1 

1  Yellow,  branded 
package,  per  lb. 

1 

Anthracite, 
per  ton 

-  1 

Bituminous,  1 

per  ton  j 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

V 

w 

42-1 

13-0 

116-7 

59-7 

21-89 

V 

38-7 

13-1 

13-0 

120-7 

51-1 

16-00 

36-8 

12-2 

13-1 

114-6 

51-8 

17-75 

V 

37-9 

13-0 

13-8 

117-9 

51-3 

12-35 

V 

37-3 

12-8 

13-3 

112-8 

51-2 

17-50 

V 

37-2 

12-6 

13-0 

113-5 

52-2 

18-19 

V 

38-1 

12-9 

12-8 

121-3 

58-8 

27-98 

33-8 

11-7 

12-4 

109-9 

56-5 

28-55 

35-8 

12-2 

12-3 

114-0 

57-2 

26-50 

34-1 

12-1 

12-8 

112-3 

58-7 

27-75 

34-0 

11-8 

11-8 

109-9 

54-8 

25-83 

35-1 

12-4 

12-4 

111-5 

56-1 

27-00 

33-7 

12-5 

;  12-6 

114-5 

55-8 

28-75 

37-4 

13-4 

14-0 

105-8 

54-0 

26-82 

33.1 

12-4 

13-5 

107-2 

55-6 

26-00 

33-2 

12-6 

13-3 

106-6 

55-6 

26-50 

35-0 

13-5 

14-5 

118-2 

56-0 

28-50 

33-6 

12-1 

13-0 

109-1 

55-1 

28-50 

30-4 

13-1 

13-3 

103-4 

56-3 

25-50 

35-9 

13-2 

13-5 

102-6 

55-1 

28-25 

35-9 

13-3 

14-2 

107-4 

55-0 

'  31-00 

32-6 

11-9 

13-0 

104-8 

54-7 

25-25 

33-4 

12-4 

13-5 

102-8 

55-0 

26-50 

37-8 

15-2 

15-7 

109-4 

53-8 

17-40 

35-7 

15-0 

15-9 

100-3 

52-9 

18-70 

38-0 

14-4 

15-5 

101-7 

52-7 

15-75 

39-0 

14-5 

15-7 

106-8 

63-8 

16-80 

36-9 

IS'O 

16-0 

100-6 

51-4 

16-00 

38-3 

13-7 

14-7 

102-3 

53-2 

13-50 

40.fi 

14-2 

1.5.4 

10.5.8 

53-4 

36*7 

13-7 

15-3 

108-3 

52-5 

8-20 

38-1 

13*5 

14-8 

106-2 

55  1 

21-25 

36-9 

13‘7 

15-1 

102-5 

52-8 

18-00 

34*3 

11-7 

13-4 

98-3 

52-4 

19-30 

33-9 

12-6 

14-0 

103-9 

52-8 

20-42 

(f)  Imported,  (g)  Mixed-carton  and  loose,  (h)  Evaporated  milk,  18.0^  per  16  oz.  tin.  (i)  Package,  (k)  Mixed-package 
and  bulk,  (m)  15  oz.  tin.  (n)  Mixed-Californian  and  Australian,  (p)  360’s.  (s)  28  oz.  tins,  (t)  Pure,  (v)  Including 

tins,  (w)  Orange  Pekoe. 
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fa  J  First  week  of  month.  fi  J  Middle  of  month.  fcj  Last  week  of  month.  fci  J  Quarterly.  fej  New  .series,  August  1939  =  100,  beginning  January  1950.  f/J  Yearly  averages  are  for 
period  from  July  of  preceding  year  to  June  of  year  specified.  fhj  June.  fij  Years  1914-47  on  base  July,  1914  =  100.  1947  averages  are  for  first  half  of  year.  fjJ  New  series  on  June,  1947 

base.  fi,l  Revised  index.  fll  Annual  averages  1926-46  are  on  base  July,  1914  =  100.  f?«l  Average  June-December.  fnj  Adjusted  series. 


TAKLE  F-6,— INDEX  NUMllERS  OF  WIIOLESAIjE  IMIICES  IN  CANADA 

(1935-1939  =  100) 
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t  Gold  is  included  from  1935  to  date. 
t  Arithmetically  converted  from  base  1926  =  100. 

The  indexes  for  1951  are  subject  to  revision. 

•  Revised— Incorporates  the  final  payment  for  wheat,  oats  and  barley  tor  crop  ye.ar  1950-51. 


G — Strikes  and  Lockouts 


TABLE  G-1.— STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  CANADA,  JANUARY-DECE3IBER, 

1950-1951t 


Date 

Number  of  Strikes 
and  Lockouts 

Number  of  Workers 
Involved 

Time  Loss 

Com¬ 

mencing 

During 

Month 

In 

Existence 

Com¬ 

mencing 

During 

Month 

In 

Existence 

In 

Man- 

Working 

Days 

Per  Cent 
of 

Estimated 

Working 

Time 

1951* 

January . 

m 

17 

6,253t 

6,253 

16,763 

O' 02 

February . . . 

14 

18 

4,324 

4,508 

18,878 

0-02 

March . 

22 

27 

4,455 

4,754 

15,135 

0-02 

April . 

15 

19 

2,450 

2,647 

9,673 

0-01 

May . 

31 

39 

5,772 

6,560 

34,902 

0-04 

June . 

40 

52 

12,993 

13,641 

128,150 

0-15 

July . 

15 

32 

5,652 

9,470 

119,413 

0-14 

August . 

22 

38 

19,405 

25,272 

219,473 

0'25 

September . 

23 

31 

3,792 

8,637 

105,235 

0-12 

October . 

15 

28 

3,543 

6,388 

49,318 

0-06 

November . 

8 

18 

6,764 

8,617 

38,315 

0-04 

December . 

13 

19 

11,821 

12,587 

117,045 

0-14 

Cumulative  totals . 

235 

87,224 

872,300 

0-08 

1950 

January . 

9t 

9 

2, 3811 

2,381 

38,588 

0-04 

February . 

11 

16 

3,053 

3,861 

24,871 

0-03 

March . 

14 

22 

4,620 

5,600 

25,041 

0-03 

April . 

13 

24 

2,081 

2,869 

15,272 

0-02 

May . 

18 

28 

3,733 

4,491 

24,471 

0-03 

June . 

18 

27 

1,699 

2,767 

29,692 

0-03 

July . 

19 

34 

4,941 

6,394 

50,880 

0-06 

August . 

14 

27 

131,. 526 

133,392 

1,054,013 

1-22 

September . 

14 

23 

12,567 

15,344 

37,503 

0-04 

October . 

16 

25 

12,335 

13,138 

30,766 

O' 04 

November . 

9 

19 

12,087 

14,165 

49,477 

0-06 

December . 

6 

14 

1,130 

2,581 

8,465 

O'Ol 

Cumulative  totals . 

161 

192,153 

1,389,039 

0-13 

*  Preliminary  figures. 

t  Strikes  unterminated  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year  are  included  in  these  totals. 

t  The  record  of  the  Department  includes  lockouts  as  well  as  strikes  but  lockouts  or  an  industrial 
condition  which  is  undoubtedly  a  lockout,  is  not  often  encountered.  In  the  statistical  table,  therefore, 
strikes  and  lockouts  are  recorded  together.  A  strike  or  lookout  included  as  such  in  the  records  of  the 
Department  is  a  cessation  of  work  involving  six  or  more  employees  and  lasting  at  least  one  working 
day.  Strikes  of  less  than  one  day’s  duration  and  strikes  involving  less  than  six  employees  are  not 
included  in  the  published  record  unless  ten  days  or  more  time  loss  is  caused  but  a  separate  record  of  such 
strikes  is  maintained  in  the  Department  and  these  figures  are  given  in  the  annual  review.  The  records 
include  all  strikes  and  lockouts  which  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Department  and  the  methods 
taken  to  obtain  information  preclude  the  probability  of  omissions  of  strikes  of  importance.  Informa¬ 
tion  as  to  a  strike  involving  a  small  number  of  employees  or  for  a  short  period  of  time  is  frequently 
not  received  until  some  time  after  its  commencement. 
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TABLE  G-3.  STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  CANADA,  DECEMBER,  1951  (i) 


Industry,  Occupation 
and  Locality 

Number  Involved 

TimeLoss 
in  Man- 
Working 
Days 

Particulars  (2) 

Establish¬ 

ments 

Workers 

—  , 

Strikes  aud  lockouts  in  Progress  Prior  to  December,  1951 


Mining — 

Silver  and  lead  miners  and 
millworkers, 

Alice  Arm,  B.C. 

1 

125 

1,000 

Manufacturing — 

Vegetable  Foods,  etc. — 

Biscuit  factory  workers, 
Vancouver,  B.C. 

1 

101 

2,240 

Tobacco  and  Liquors — 
Brewery  workers, 

New  Westminster, 
Vancouver  and 
Victoria,  B.C. 

4 

421 

2,000 

Fur,  Leather  and  Other  Animal 
Products — 

Handbag  factory  workers, 
Montreal,  P.Q. 

1 

16 

300 

Pulp,  Paper  and  Paper 
Products — 

Paper  box  factory  workers, 
Prescott,  Ont. 

1 

73 

580 

Miscellaneous  Wood  Products — 
Furniture  factory  workers, 
Nicolet,  P.Q. 

1 

30 

600 

Shipbuilding — • 

Shipyard  workers. 

3 

New  Westminster  and 
Vancouver,  B.C. 

Service — 

Business  and  Personal — 
Laundry  workers. 

1 

Montreal,  P.Q. 

. 

Commenced  October  30;  for  a  new 
agreement  providing  for  increased 
wages,  reduced  hours  from  44  to  40 
per  week,  and  other  changes  follow¬ 
ing  reference  to  conciliation  board; 
terminated  December  11;  negotia¬ 
tions;  compromise. 


Commenced  November  10;  for  a  new 
agreement  providing  for  increased 
wages  and  other  changes  following 
reference  to  conciliation  board;  un¬ 
terminated. 


Commenced  October  24;  for  new 
agreements  providing  for  increased 
wages  following  reference  to  con¬ 
ciliation  board ;  terminated  Decem¬ 
ber  8;  negotiations;  compromise. 


Commenced  August  30;  for  a  union 
agreement  providing  for  increased 
wages  following  reference  to  con¬ 
ciliation  and  arbitration;  unterm¬ 
inated. 


Commenced  November  13;  for  a  new 
agreement  providing  for  increased 
wa,ges  following  reference  to  con¬ 
ciliation  board ;  terminated  Decem¬ 
ber  12;  conciliation  and  negotia¬ 
tions;  compromise,  increase  in 
wages  granted,  agreement  to  be 
negotiated. 


>  k./ciyuciii  ,  lui  a.  new 

agreement  providing  for  increased 
wages  and  cost-of-living  escalator 
clause;  unterminated. 


union  dispute  following  decertifica¬ 
tion  of  one  union  for  refusal  of  mem¬ 
bers  to  work  overtime;  deemed 
terminated  November  24  by  virtue 
of  decision  of  Supreme  Court  of 
British  Columbia;  in  favour  of  em¬ 
ployer. 


ing  dismissal  of  a  female  worker; 
later  information  indicates  called 
off  by  union  on  November  22 
following  bankruptcy  of  establish¬ 
ment;  indefinite. 
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TABLE  G-2.— STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  CANADA,  DECEMBER,  1951  (i) 


Industry,  Occupation 

Number  Involved 

TimeLoss 
in  Man- 

Particulars 

and  Locality 

Establish¬ 

ments 

Workers 

Working 

Days 

Strikes  and  Lockouts  Commencing  During  December,  1951 


Mining— 

Gold  miners, 

Drumheller,  Alta. 

1 

168 

168 

Commenced  December  10;  protest 
against  working  with  a  certain  fire¬ 
boss;  terminated  December  10;  re¬ 
turn  of  workers  pending  negotia¬ 
tions;  indefinite. 

Coal  miners. 

Glace  Bay,  N.S. 

2 

e) 

70 

140 

Commenced  December  19;  dispute  re 
cleaning  off  wall;  terminated  De¬ 
cember  20;  return  of  workers;  in 
favour  of  employer. 

Coal  miners, 

Springhill,  N.S. 

1 

1,339 

2,600 

Commenced  December  19;  against 
suspension  of  two  miners  following 
dispute  on  longwall  over  local  stone; 
terminated  December  20;  return  of 
workers  pending  negotiations;  in¬ 
definite. 

Manufactuhing — 

Boots  and  Shoe  ( Leather) — 
Shoe  factory  workers, 
Quebec,  P.Q. 

1 

46 

46 

Commenced  December  20;  protest¬ 
ing  dismissal  of  a  worker  for  failure 
to  maintain  quality  of  workman¬ 
ship;  terminated  December  20 
negotiations;  compromise,  worker 
reinstated  without  seniority. 

Textiles,  Clothing,  etc. — 
Hosiery  factory  workers, 
Montreal,  P.Q. 

1 

33 

400 

Commenced  December  7;  protest 
against  discharge  of  a  worker  for 
cause;  terminated  December  26; 
return  of  workers;  in  favour  of  em¬ 
ployer. 

Metal  Products — 

Motor  vehicle  factory 
workers, 

Windsor,  Ont. 

1 

e) 

8,880 

100,000 

Commenced  December  3;  protesting 
dismissal  of  26  workers  for  allegedly 
inciting  work  stoppages;  terminated 
December  24;  return  of  workers 
pending  reference  to  arbitration; 
indefinite. 

Electrical  apparatus  factory 
workers, 

Peterborough,  Ont. 

1 

21 

250 

Commenced  December  11;  protest¬ 
ing  suspension  of  four  welders  for 
refusal  to  work  at  rates  in  new- 
classification;  unterminated. 

Metal  factory  workers, 
Weston,  Ont. 

1 

498 

4,980 

Commenced  December  14;  for  a  new 
agreement  providing  for  increased 
wages  and  reduced  hours  following 
reference  to  conciliation  board; 
unterminated. 

Open  hearth  steel  mill 
workers, 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. 

1 

400 

400 

Commenced  December  20;  sym¬ 
pathy  with  striking  employees  of 
scrap  metal  supplier;  terminated 
December  21;  return  of  workers;  in 
favour  of  employer. 

Shipbuilding — 

Shipyard  workers, 

Pictou,  N.S. 

1 

230 

860 

Commenced  December  11;  protest¬ 
ing  refusal  of  Nova  Scotia  Labour 
Relations  Board  to  certify  a  certain 
union,  and  alleged  discrimination  in 
dismissal  of  eight  workers;  term¬ 
inated  December  14;  negotiations; 
compromise,  any  certified  union  to 
be  recognized,  eight  workers  re¬ 
instated. 
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TABLE  G-2.— STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  CANADA,  DECEMBER,  1951  (i) 


Industry,  Occupation 
and  Locality 


Number  Involved 


Establish¬ 

ments 


Workers 


TimeLoss 
in  Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars  (2) 


Strikes  and  Lockouts  Commencing  During  December,  m\~Concluded 

T  BANSPORTATION — 

Electric  Railways  and  Local  Bus 
Lines — 

Bus  drivers, 

Windsor,  Ont. 


Other  Local  and  Highway — 
Truck  drivers, 

Windsor,  Ont. 


Trade — 

Scrap  metal  workers, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. 


1 

(^)35 

25 

Commenced  December  1;  protesting 
dismissal  of  eight  workers  for 
cause;  terminated  December  1;  re¬ 
turn  of  workers  pending  reference  to 
arbitration;  partially  successful, 
three  workers  reinstated. 

1 

31 

56 

Commenced  December  10;  protest¬ 
ing  dismissal  of  a  worker  for  cause; 
terminated  December  11;  negotia¬ 
tions;  in  favour  of  employer. 

1 

70 

400 

Commenced  December  14;  alleged 
discrimination  in  dismissal  of  two 
workers  during  union  organization; 
terminated  December  20;  concilia¬ 
tion;  in  favour  of  workers. 

based  w-here  possible  on  reports  from  parties  concerned,  in  some  cases  in¬ 
complete,  subject  to  revision  for  the  annual  review. 

(^)  In  this  table  the  date  of  commencement  is  that  on  which  time  loss  first  occurred  and  the  date 
01  termination  is  the  last  day  on  which  time  was  lost  to  an  appreciable  extent. 

0)  1.278  indirectly  affected;  (0  3.031  indirectly  affected;  (0  380  indirectly  affected. 
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Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Labour 
for  the  fiscal  year  1951 
Now  Available 

Price  25  cents 


A  concise  account  of  the  origin,  functions,  the 
membership  and  structure  of  the  International 
Labour  Organization  and  Canada’s  part  in  it.  .  . 

Canada  and  the 

Internationa!  Labour  Organization 

Price:  25?^ 

Order  from :  Circulation  Manager,  Department  of  Labour, 
Ottav/a 


Published  Separately 

THE  KELLOCK  REPORT 

Pamphlet  containing  the  complete  report  of  the  Honourable  Mr.  Justice 
R.  L.  Kellock,  arbitrator  appointed  in  pursuance  of  The  Maintenance 
of  Railway  Operation  Act. 

On  sale  at  10c  a  copy;  orders  for  20  copies  or  more,  5c  per  copy; 
100  or  more,  4c  per  copy.  Apply  to  the  Circulation  Manager, 
Department  of  Labour,  Cohfederation  Building,  Ottawa,  Ont. 


Current 
LABOUR  CONDITIONS 

Summary  of  the  latest  employment  and 
labour  information  available  when  the 
Labour  Gazette  went  to  press  (March  13) 

By  Economics  and  Research  Branch, 
Department  of  Labour 


A  THE  beginning  of  March,  the  labour  market  continued  to  reflect 
seasonal  influences  and  the  effects  of  the  earlier  downturn  in  some 
consumer  industries.  The  latest  information  indicates  that  total  employment 
continues  to  exceed  last  year’s  levels,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  increase  in 
emp  oymen  IS  smaller  than  the  growth  in  the  labour  force  since  unemployment 
is  also  gTeate^  At  February  28  the  number  of  job  applications  listed  with 

the  National  Employment  Service  totalled  371,000  an  increase  of  74,300  over 
Alarch  1,  19ol. 


In  recent  w^eeks,  _  these  figures  have  been  increasing  much  more  slowly 
thaii  earlier  in  the  winter.  At  the  end  of  February  the  weekly  addition  of 
total  job  applications  dropped  to  less  than  1,500;  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
the  total  was  rising  at  the  rate  of  more  than  30,000  a  week.  Set  against  the 
pattern  of  previous  years,  the  recently  slower  rise  in  job  applications  indicates 
tnat  the  seasonal  peak  of  unemployment  is  near. 

f°“®^fections  of  the  country  it  was  apparent  at  the  middle  of  the 
month  that  the  peak  had  already  been  passed.  This  was  true  in  British 
Uolumbia,  where  lumbering  operations  resumed  after  coming  to  a  virtual 
.standstill  m_  January,  and  in  the  Prairie  Provinces.  The  upturn  in  activity 
in  these  regions,  however,  was  offset  by  the  release  of  an  increasing  number 
of  pulpwood  workers  in  Quebec  and  the  disruptions  caused  by  recent  storms 
in  the  Alaritimes. 


A\ithm  the  regions,  there  were  wide  differences  in  the  distribution  of 
fabour  surpluses.  The  following  table,  based  on  the  ratio  of  NES  job  applica¬ 
tions  to  the  number  of  wage  and  salary  workers  (including  both  those  at  work 
and  out  of  work),  summarizes  local  labour  market  conditions  at  Februarv  14 

1  Q-^9  ^ 


Canada  Atlantic  Quebec  Ontario  Prairie  Pacific 


15%  and  over .  34  7  12  6  0  9 

10%  to  14-9% .  49  9  19  16  1  4 

5%  to  9-9% .  79  11  10  33  20  5 

Less  than  5% .  16  0  2  6  8  0 


In  more  than  half  the  total  local  labour  market  areas  the  ratio  of  NES 
job  applications  to-  paid  workers  was  less  than  the  national  average,  while  in 
34  of  the  178  areas  the  ratio  was  greater  than  15  per  cent.  Most  of  these 
substantial  surpluses  are  attributable  to  seavsonal  cau.ses  but  in  several  areas 
50019— 
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of  Quebec  and  Ontario  surpluses  have  been  augmented  by  employment  reduc¬ 
tions  in  consumer  industries.  In  almo'st  all  areas  of  the  country,  unemploy¬ 
ment  was  somewhat  higher  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

The  greater  degree  of  unemployment  is  closely  related  to  the  trendis  in 
housing  construction  and  in  the  way  the  public  spent  their  incom’^  last  year. 
The  number  of  housing  units  on  which  construction  started  during  the  last 
three  months  of  1951  (including  those  of  the  Department  of  National  Defence) 
was  47  per  cent  below  the  number  started  in  the  same  period  of  1950.  This 
has  meant  a  much  smaller  carry-over  of  construction  work  during  the  winter 
months  and  a  greater  number  of  jobless  building  tradesmen.  The  large  volume 
of  industrial  developments  now  under  way  has  not  offset  this  unemployment, 
largely  because  expansions  and  contractions  have  occurred  in  different  places. 

Personal  incomes  showed  a  gain  of  more  than  5  per  cent  in  1951,  after 
allowing  for  greater  personal  direct  taxes  and  higher  prices.  But  the  overall 
demand  for  goods  and  services  did  not  increase  because  the  public  spent  a 
smaller  proportion  of  their  incomes,  so  that  the  volume  of  goods  and  services 
bought  showed  no  change  over  the  year.  Of  more  si^ificance  to  recent  laboiu 
market  developments  was  the  timing  and  distribution  of  consumer  ^expendi¬ 
tures.  Expenditures  on  food,  being  fairly  inflexible,  rose  steadily  with 
increasing  population  and  higher  prices.  On  the  other  hand,  a  greater  part  of 
other  spending  occurred  during  the  first  half  of  the  year.  In  the  latter  half 
of  the  year,  a  larger  proportion  of  money  earned  was  used  to  pay  for  such 
items  as  refrigerators,  cars  and  clothing  that  were  bought  earlier  in  the  year 
or  late  in  1950. 

The  effect  of  these  developments  has  been  to  reduce  employment  in  con¬ 
sumer  goods  industries  as  a  whole  to  about  the  level  existing  before  the  start 
of  the  defence  program.  During  1951  employment  in  the  food  and  beverage 
industry  rose  steadily  but  significant  declines  occurred  in  the  clothing,  textile, 
furniture,  leather  and  automobile  industries.  In  addition,  the  number  of 
workers  losing  one  or  two  days  work  a  week  increased  substantially.  An 
increase  of  11,000  in  the  number  of  short-time  claimants  for  unemployment 
insurance  between  the  end  of  October  and  the  beginning  of  February  indicates 
the  growth  of  part  time  work. 

In  contrast,  the  manpower  needed  to  fulfil  the  rearmament  programs 
of  the  western  democracies  has  grown  steadily,  filling  the  gap  made  by_  a  fall 
in  consumer  demand  in  some  industries  and  creating  the  need  for  additional 
capacity  and  labour  in  others.  In  the  metal  producing  industries  particularly 
the  effects  of  the  drop  in  sales  of  consumer  durables  have  been  largely  confined 
to  the  final  production  stages.  Employment  in  the  primary  and  semi-process¬ 
ing  industries  has  grown  steadily  under  the  impact  of  foreign  and  domestic 
rearmament  demands.  In  the  fifteen  industries  most  directly  involved  in  the 
defence  program  the  employment  gains  since  June,  1950  have  amounted  to 
more  than  60,000  workers.  Of  this  total,  about  25,000  represents  the  growth 
in  the  aircraft,  shipbuilding,  electrical  apparatus  and  ordnance  industries. 
Current  schedules  of  government  expenditure  and  plans  for  industrial  expan¬ 
sion  indicate  that  employment  in  these  sectors  of  the  economy  will  continue  to 
grow  during  1952. 

« 

Final  figures  on  strikes  and  lockouts  in  Canada  druing  the  year  1951  are 
now  available.  The  number  of  man-working  days  lost  as  a  result  of  strike 
action  during  the  year  was  considerably  less  than  in  the  previous  year, 
amounting  to  900,000  days  as  compared  with  1,400,000  days  in  1950,  but  in 
the  same  periods  the  number  of  work  stoppages  increased  by  60  per  cent  to  a 
total  of  250. 

(Continued  on  page  266) 
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CURRENT  LABOUR  STATISTICS 


(Latest  available  statistics  as  of  March  13,  1952  i 


Principal  Items 


Manpower- 

Total  civilian  labour  force  (a) . 

Persons  with  jobs  (a) . 

Persons  without  jobs  and  seeking  work  (a). 

Registered  for  work,  X.E.S. 

Atlantic . 

Quebec . 

Ontario . 

Prairie . 

Pacific . 

Total,  all  regions . 


Ordinary  claims  for 

Unemployment  Insurance  benefit  (c) . 
Amount  of  benefit  payments . 


Index  of  employment  11939  =  100) 
Immigration  . 


Industrial  Relations — 

Strikes  and  lockouts — days  lost 
No.  of  workers  inx'olved 
No.  of  strikes . 


Earnings  and  Income — 

Average  weekly  wages  and  salaries . 

Average  hourly  earnings  (mfg.) . 

Average  hours  worked  per  week  (mfg.J . 

Average  weekly  earnings  (mfg.) . 

Cost-of-living  index  (Ax'erage  193.5-39  =  100). . . . 
Real  weekly  earnings  (mfg.  Average  1946  =  100). 
Total  labour  income . 


Industrial  Production- 

Total  (Average  1935-39  =  100) 

Manufacturing . 

Durables . 

Non-durables . 


Trade- 

Retail  . .  . 

Exports. 

Imports. 


Date 

Amount 

Percentage  change  from 

Previous 

Month 

Previous 

Year 

Nov.  3 

5,210,000 

Nov.  3 

5,110,000 

_ 

Nov.  3 

100,000 

— 

Feb. 28/52 

40,810 

+ 

10-3 

+  3-6 

Feb. 28/52 

114.569 

4- 

9-6 

+23-8 

Feb. 28/52 

111,796 

+ 

1-2 

+76-4 

Feb. 28/52 

48,. 324 

-b 

1-0 

-  4-8 

Feb.  28/52 

49,442 

14-1 

+  10-3 

Feb.  28/52 

370.941 

+ 

2-2 

+25-0 

Feb.  1/.52 

3 18,. 537 

+ 

28-9 

+28-6 

Jan.  /.52 

$13, 977, 424(d) 

+  101  -9 

+42-2 

Jan.  1/52 

180-9 

- 

3-1 

+  3-2 

Dec. 

19,676 

- 

11-5 

+  178-7(b) 

Feb.  /52 

47,603 

+231-1  (b) 

Feb. /52 

13.048 

+64-7  (b) 

Feb. /52 

22 

-20-6  (b) 

.Jan.  1/52 

.$.50-4.5 

3-7 

+  11-4 

Jan.  1/52 

.$1-27 

+ 

1-8 

+  16-3 

Jan.  1/.52 

41-9 

0-0 

-  2-6 

.Jan.  1/52 

$.53-13 

+ 

1-8 

+  13-4 

Feb.  1./.52 

190-8 

— 

0-4 

+  8-9 

Jan.  1/52 

114-8 

+ 

1-6 

-F  2-1 

Nov. 

$8.57,CK)0,000 

+ 

0-2 

+  15-2 

Dec. 

204  - 1 

l-S 

-  2-4 

Dec. 

209  -  6 

_ 

2-1 

-  4-6 

Dec . 

2.52-8 

— 

1-5 

-  3-9 

Dec. 

184-4 

— 

2-5 

-  5-1 

Dec. 

$1,005,700,000 

+ 

11-0 

+  3-0 

Jan.  /.52 

$  323,700,000 

— 

14-7 

+  13-5 

Jan.  /.52 

1  273,000,000 

— 

16-2 

+  2-5 

(a)  Estimated  on  basis  of  .sample  labour  force  survey.  Only  those  who  did  not  do  any  work  in  the 
survey  week  are  here  classified  as  persons  without  jobs. 

(b)  These  percentages  compare  the  cumulative  total  to  date  from  fir.st  of  current  year  with  total  for 
same  period  previous  year. 

(c)  Includes  supplementary  benefit — Feb.  1,1952  =  30,720,  .Ian.  1,  19.52  =  8,184,  Feb.  1,  1951=27,103. 

(d)  Includes  supplementary  benefit — January,  19.52  =  $.543,  .507. 


Data  in  this  table  are  preliminary  figures  from  regular  reports  compiled  by  various  government 
agencies,  including  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Commission, 
the  Immigration  Branch,  Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration,  and  the  Economics 
and  Research  Branch,  Department  of  Labour.  Detailed  information  can  be  found  in  the  statis¬ 
tical  appcndu  of  the  I.abour  Gazette. 
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Cunmlinn  Production  Was 
At  Record  Level  in  1&51 

Canadian  output  of  goods  and  services 
was  at  record  levels  in  1951,  according  to 
advance  preliminary  estimates  issued  by 
the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

The  gross  national  product  of  1951  was 
$21-2  billion,  a  rise  of  18  per  cent  from 
1950.  Of  this  increase,  between  five  and 
six  per  cent  is  accounted  for  by  increases 
in  the  real  output  of  goods  and  services; 
11  per  cent  by  price  rises. 

Personal  saving  in  1951  was  at  its 
highest  level  since  the  end  of  the  war,  the 
bureau  reported.  It  rose  from  $820  million 
in  1950  to  more  than  double  that  amount 
in  1951. 

The  real  volume  of  Canada’s  production 
of  goods  and  services — after  elimination 
of  the  influence  of  price  movements — has 
more  than  doubled  during  the  quarter- 
century  from  1926  to  1950. 

These  figures  appear  in  a  supplement  to 
National  Accounts,  Income  and  Expendi¬ 
ture,  1926-1050,  a  major  report  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

In  the  report,  the  bureau  summarizes 
the  highlights  of  the  statistical  trends  by 
comparing  the  years  1928  and  1950,  both 
years  of  relatively  full  use  of  economic 
resources.  The  following  are  among  the 
points  singled  out: — 

1.  From  1928  to  1950,  the  volume  of 
production  of  goods  and  services  rose  by 
more  than  90  per  cent.  The  average 
annual  rate  of  increase  in  the  physical 
volume  of  output  was  about  three  per 
cent  per  year.  As  Canada’s  population 
grew  at  the  rate  of  approximately  1-6  per 
cent  during  the  period,  on  a  per  capita 
basis  the  physical  volume  of  production 
increased  at  the  rate  of  approximately  1-3 
per  cent  annually. 

2.  In  real  terms,  personal  expenditure  on 
consumer  goods  and  services  rose  by  93 
per  cent  betvreen  1928  and  1950.  On  a  per 
capita  basis,  Canadians  consumed  38  per 
cent  more  goods  and  services  in  1950  than 
in  1928,  indicating  a  substantial  gain  in 
the  material  standard  of  living. 


Housing  Completions 
Hotvn  4  Per  Cent  in  1951 

Housing  completions  in  Canada  for  the 
first  11  months  of  1951  were  four  per  cent 
less  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of 

1950,  according  to  a  factual  summary  of 
housing  in  Canada  published  by  the 
Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Completions  numbered  74,800^  units. 

During  the  period  of  almost  seven  years 
from  the  beginning  of  1945  to  the  end  of 
November,  1951,  more  than  500,000  dwelling 
units  (including  conversions)  were  com¬ 
pleted.  This  marks  the  highest  sustained 
house-building  effort  in  Canadian  history. 

The  year-to-year  rise  in  completions, 
however,  was  arrested  in  the  latter  part  of 

1951.  Starts  of  new  dwellings  totalled 

66.400  units,  24  per  cent  below  the  com- 
jiarable  period  in  1950.  Units  under  con¬ 
struction  at  the  end  of  November,  1951,  at 

50.400  were  17,300  fewer  than  a  year 
earlier. 

The  contraction  in  house-building 
activity  during  1951  was  partly  the  result 
of  rising  defence  reciuirements  for  con¬ 
struction  material  and  manpower  re.sourccs. 


C,S.  Hies  Its  Secottil  Best 
Housittg  Year  on  Record 

The  year  1951  was  the  United  States’ 
second  best  housing  year  on  record, 
despite  the  fact  that  mortgage-credit  con¬ 
trols  were  in  effect  throughout  the  period 
and  the  building  industry  came  complete^ 
under  the  Controlled  Materials  Plan  in 
October,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labour 
Statistics,  U.S.  Department  of  Labour. 

A  total  of  1,090,000  new  permanent, 
non-farm  dwelling  units  were  started  in 
1951.  This  was  22  per  cent,  or  306,000 
units,  le.ss  than  the  record  1,396,000  started 
in  1950. 


Appoint  Yew  Member  to 
Council  on  Manpoever 

J.  K.  Kennedy  of  Saint  John,  N.B., 
Second  Vice-President,  Dominion  Com¬ 
mand,  Canadian  Legion,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  National  Adidsory 
Council  on  Manpower,  Hon.  Milton  F. 
Gregg,  Minister  of  Labour,  has  announced. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  who  replaces  the  Very 
Rev.  Dean  J.  0.  Anderson  of  Winnipeg, 
will  represent  the  veterans  of  Canada  on 
the  council.  Dean  Anderson,  also  a 
Dominion  Command  officer  of  the  Legion, 
relinquished  his  position  on  the  council 
because  of  other  commitments. 
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Labour  Group,  Board  of  Trade  Present  Briefs 
To  Newfoundland  Minimum  Wage  Board 


Newfoundland  Federation  of  Labour 

The  Newfoundland  Federation  of  Labour 
(TLC),  in  a  brief  presented  to  the  pro¬ 
vincial  Minimum  Wage  Board,  voiced  its 
opposition  to  what  it  regarded  as  the 
tendency  for  minimum  wages  to  become 
maximum  wages. 

While  holding  that  the  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  process  is  the  more  effective  method 
of  attaining  decent  wage  scales,  the 
federation  recognized  the  need  for  wage 
fixing  for  those  outside  the  organized  labour 
field. 

Referring  directly  to  minimum  wage 
legislation,  the  federation  requested  that 
any  orders  promulgated  by  the  board  be 
confined  to  stipulating  the  wages,  hours 
and  conditions  to  apply  to  male  and  female 
employees  and  that  such  orders  be  based 
generally  upon  those  set  out  in  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  Manitoba  INIinimum  Wage 
Board. 

IMaximum  W'ork  Week 

Referring  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Manitoba  regulations,  the  labour  organiza¬ 
tion  asked  for  a  maximum  work  week  of 
44  hours  for  female  employees  and  48 
hours  for  male  workers.  The  federation 
further  requested  that  the  board  adhere  to 
the  principle  of  time  and  one-half  for 
overtime  on  a  daily  basis  and  that  extra 
remuneration  or  compensatory  time  off  be 
provided  for  work  performed  on  statutory 
holidays. 

The  brief  contained  a  proposal  that  the 
board,  in  cases  where  it  had  to  deal  with 
piece-work  rates,  establi.sh  rates  that  enable 
the  worker  to  earn,  without  undue  effort, 
more  than  he  could  on  a  minimum  time 
rate  ba.sis. 

The  federation’s  brief  asked  that  provi¬ 
sion  be  made  for  weekly  payment  in  ca.sh. 


Fetlerul  Grunt  Supports 
Sttiily  of  Feud  Poisonintf 

A  federal  public  health  research  grant  is 
aiding  the  carrying  out  of  a  long-term 
study  of  the  problem  of  lead  poisoning, 
Hon.  Paul  Martin,  Minister  of  National 
Health  and  Welfare,  has  announced.  The 
study  is  being  conducted  by  the  School 
of  Hygiene,  University  of  Toronto. 

The  research  is  being  conducted  by 
Dr.  D.  Y.  Solandt,  Professor  of  Physio¬ 
logical  Hygiene.  Specific  attention  is  being 
given  to  the  changes  produced  in  nerve 


Newfoundland  Board  of  Trade 

Minimum  Wage  Orders  should  be 
designed  solely  to  outlaw  payment  of 
distinctly  sub-standard  or  “sweat-shop” 
rates  and  should  not  be  designed  to  estab¬ 
lish  wages  to  meet  comparative  standards 
for  similar  occupations  in  other  regions,  to 
relate  minimum  wages  to  the  cost  of  living, 
or  to  meet  higher  living  standards,  the 
Newfoundland  Board  of  Trade  believes. 

Board’s  Suggestions 

Views  of  the  Board  of  Trade  were 
expressed  in  a  brief  submitted  to  the  prov¬ 
ince’s  Minimum  Wage  Board  recently. 
The  brief  made  the  following  suggestions; — 

1.  If  the  Minimum  Wage  Board  is 
satisfied  from  evidence  that  the  payment 
of  distinctly  sub-standard  rates  of  wages 
is  reasonably  widespread,  the  committee 
favours  the  introduction  of  Minimum  W'age 
Orders  by  the  Board. 

2.  Minimum  Wage  Orders  should  be 
designed  solely  to  outlaw  payment  of 
distinctly  sub-standard  or  “sweat-shop” 
rates  and  should  not  be  designed  to  estab¬ 
lish  what  is  commonly  referred  to  as  fair 
wages,  that  is,  wages  to  meet  comparative 
standards  for  similar  occupations  in  other 
regions  to  relate  minimum  wages  to  a 
Cost-of-Living  Budget,  or  to  meet  higher 
living  standards. 

3.  Before  prescribing  minimum  wages 
under  the  Act,  the  Board  should  examine 
minimum  wage  orders  promulgated  by 
similar  Boards  in  the  other  Maritime 
Provinces. 

4.  Before  promulgating  a  minimum  wage 
for  any  region  in  Newfoundland,  the  Board 
should  obtain  the  opinion  of  responsible 
employers  in  that  region,  as  to  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  the  minimum  wage  in  mind. 

In  this  way,  the  Board  would  inform 
itself  of  employment  customs  in  more 
remote  places  and  would  be  in  a  better 
position  to  assess  the  practical  effect  of  a 
prescribed  minimum  wage. 


tissues  near  the  surface  of  the  body,  the 
tissue  at  the  point  where  a  nerve  joins 
the  muscle  to  which  it  is  distributed. 

Lead  poisoning,  one  of  the  most  common 
industrial  diseases,  is  a  problem  not  yet 
fully  understood,  although  a  good  deal  of 
study  has  been  given  to  the  way  lead 
poisoning  develops  and  to  the  methods  of 
treatment. 
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Hold  Dr.  MacDIamara  for 
Another  Year’s  Term 

By  Order  in  Council,  the  Government  has 
extended  for  another  year  the  term  of 
office  of  Dr.  A.  MacNamara,  Deputy  Min¬ 
ister  of  Labour. 

By  so  doing,  the  Government  has  assured 
retention  of  the  services  of  one  of  its  out¬ 
standing  administrators  in  the  developing 
manpower  situation. 

Pioneering  in  National  Selective  Service 
during  the  Second  World  War  when  the 
productive  potential  of  the  nation  was 
accelerated  rapidly  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  all-out  war.  Dr.  MacNamara 
directed  the  mobilization  of  the  manpower 
resources  of  the  country  and  organized  the 
channels  of  priorities  to  meet  the  tremendous 
national  effort  on  the  production  lines. 

With  another  challenge  developing  under 
the  world  threat  of  communist  aggression, 
the  Government  last  year  set  up  a  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Manpower  to  study 
the  problem  of  utilizing  Canada’s  indus¬ 
trial  population  to  its  maximum  extent  in 
the  emergency  defence  program.  Dr. 
MacNamara  and  Norman  Robertson,  Clerk 
of  the  Privy  Council,  are  chairmen  of  this 
important  national  body. 

It  was  a  natural  corollary  that  the  man 
who  directed  the  organization  of  the 
nation’s  manpower  resources  in  the  last 
struggle  should  now  be  called  upon  to 
remain  at  the  controls  in  the  present 
disturbed  world  situation. 

Dr.  MacNamara  has  a  distinguished 
record  of  national  service.  From  his  post 
as  Deputy  Minister  of  Public  Works  in 


Manitoba  he  was  summoned  in  1939  to  the 
federal  service,  first  as  chairman  of  the 
Dependents’  Allowance  Board,  then  as 
.4cting  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Unem¬ 
ployment  Insurance  Commission.  In  the 
latter  position  he  organized  and  put  into 
operation  Canada’s  first  unemployment 
insurance  plan.  He  was  then  appointed 
Associate  Deputy  Minister  of  Labour  and, 
in  February,  1943,  Deputy  Minister. 

During  the  First  AVorld  War,  Dr. 
MacNamara  served  in  the  Royal  Air  Force. 

For  his  outstanding  service  in  the  mobili¬ 
zation  of  the  nation’s  manpower,  he  was 
made  a  Companion  of  St.  Michael  and 
St.  George. 


V.  C.  Phelan  in  Brazil 
On  Survey  for  ILO 

V.  C.  Phelan,  Director  of  Canada  Branch 
of  the  International  Labour  Office,  Ottawa, 
has  left  for  Brazil,  where  he  will  spend 
two  or  three  months  surveying  existing 
public  employment  placement  facilities  in 
that  country  and  the  Brazilian  system  of 
migration.  Mr.  Phelan’s  assignment  was 
brought  about  by  discussions  between  the 
International  Labour  Office  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Brazil  on  possible  assistance  to 
be  given  to  Brazil  by  the  ILO  under  the 
Technical  Assistance  Program. 

After  he  has  completed  his  survey,  Mr. 
Phelan  will  prepare  a  report  which  may 
possibly  form  the  basis  of  an  agreement 
between  the  ILO  and  the  Government  of 
Brazil  for  the  formulation  of  a  program 
to  revise  the  system  of  Public  Employment 
Service  and  migration  administration  in 
that  country. 

Mr.  Phelan  left  Ottawa  on  February  14. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Phelan  was  a 
senior  officer  of  the  federal  Department  of 
Labour.  At  one  time  he  was  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Employment  Service  of 
Canada.  When  the  Unemployment  Insur¬ 
ance  Commission  w'as  set  up  in  1940,  Mr. 
Phelan  was  named  Chief  Employment 
Officer,  and  in  that  capacity  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  organization  of  the 
offices  of  Canada’s  National  Employment 
Service.  Among  other  posts  he  held  in 
the  Department  of  Labour,  Mr.  Phelan  was 
European  representative  of  the  Department 
in  1947  and  1948,  and  at  that  time  had 
much  to  do  with  the  movement  of  dis¬ 
placed  persons  and  other  immigrants  from 
Europe  for  employment  in  Canada. 

In  1951  Mr.  Phelan  was  honoured  by 
the  International  Association  of  Public 
Employment  Services  by  being  given  a 
citation  for  outstanding  service  m  the 
public  employment  service  field. 
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l/.S.  Board  Becontmends 
Union  Shop  on  Bailtcays 

A  Presidential  emergency  fact-finding 
board  has  recommended  that  the  United 
States  railroads  make  a  national  agreement 
with  17  non-operating  unions  providing  for 
the  union  shop  and  check-off  of  union  dues. 

If  the  railways  agree,  this  proposed  solu¬ 
tion  of  a  dispute  will  mean  that  all  but 
an  excepted  few  of  the  1,100,000  shop, 
ofiice  and  track  employees  will  have  to 
join  the  union  of  their  craft  or  give  up 
their  jobs  within  60  days  after  the  effec¬ 
tive  date  of  the  agreement.  Job  applicants 
will  not  have  to  be  union  members  to  get 
w'ork,  as  under  the  closed  shop,  but  will 
have  to  join  within  60  days  after  their 
hiring.  Also,  a  worker  expelled  from  the 
union  because  of  failure  to  pay  dues  will 
have  to  be  discharged. 


Specialists  Condemn 
Betirement  at  65 

Labour  may  soon  seek  legislation  to 
compel  new'  industries  to  employ  a 
minimum  proportion  of  older  workers, 
representatives  of  industry,  labour,  social 
w'elfare  and  education  were  told  at  the 
national  conference  on  the  retirement  of 
older  workers  at  Columbia  University,  New 
York,  in  January. 

Solomon  Barkin,  Research  Director  of 
the  Textile  Workers’  Union  of  America 
(CIO),  said  such  legislation  is  part  of  a 
larger  program  to  solve  the  problem  of 
a  steadily-growing  population  of  persons  65 
years  and  older.  The  legislation,  he 
explained,  would  make  the  hiring  of  older 
workers  a  condition  of  government  aid  to 
new  industry.  Unless  management  rede¬ 
signs  jobs  to  fit  older  workers,  he  cautioned, 
an  important  segment  of  the  population 
will  be  under-utilized. 

Seniority  and  costs  are  not  in-superable 
problems,  industry  spokesmen  were  told, 
in  reply  to  their  contention  that  continued 
employment  of  older  workers  is  not  admin¬ 
istratively  convenient,  or  economically 
feasible  if  competitors  are  not  forced  to 
bear  equal  costs. 

Earlier,  Dr.  Thomas  Parran,  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Public  Health, 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  said  that  chrono¬ 
logical  age  alone  was  “deficient”  as  an 
index  for  retirement.  Age  65  was  “an 
accident  of  social  policy,”  he  said,  adding 
that  as  a  result  of  its  acceptance  as  an 
index,  the  country  was  losing  the  potential 
labour  of  1,500,(X)0  persons. 


One  major  barrier  to  solving  the  basic 
problem  of  how  best  to  use  the  nation’s 
ageing  population,  the  meeting  found,  is 
the  lack  of  efficient  means  of  determining 
and  weighing  individual  capabilities  and 
needs  as  part  of  a  plan  for  retirement  on 
an  individual  rather  than  a  mass  basis. 

The  three-day  conference  was  held  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  McGregor  Fund  of 
Detroit  and  the  National  Social  Welfare 
Assembly’s  committee  on  the  ageing. 


Betirement  Age  Baised 
To  65  in  British  C.S. 

The  retirement  age  for  British  civil 
servants  has  been  raised  from  60  to  65 
years.  Retirement  at  60  is  optional;  but 
those  over  60  who  show,  on  periodic 
efficiency  tests,  “an  acceptable  standard  of 
efficiency”  may  remain  at  work. 

“The  general  aim  will  be  to  employ  civil 
servants  for  as  long  as  practicable”  said 
Hon.  R.  A.  Butler,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  making  the  announcement. 

A  week  earlier  Mr.  Butler  had  announced 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that  civil  service 
staffs  would  be  cut  by  10,000  in  the  next 
six  months. 


CCCL  Hires  Man  to  Send 
immigrants  to  Bight  Job 

The  services  of  a  Polish  labour  leader, 
Mr.  F.  Krakowski,  have  been  obtained  by 
the  Canadian  and  Catholic  Confederation 
of  Labour,  announces  Le  Travail,  its  official 
publication,  to  help  immigrant  workers  find 
the  kind  of  job  they  are  best  suited  for 
and  to  prevent  their  exploitation. 

An  interpreter — Mr.  Krakowski  speaks  a 
number  of  foreign  languages,  including 
Polish  and  Italian — he  helps  immigrants 
obtain  papers  showing  their  qualifications 
and  directs  them  towards  the  trades  in 
w'hich  they  are  specialists.  He  also  keeps 
files  which  enable  him  to  fill  the  needs  of 
employers  in  search  of  specialists.  He 
interviews  from  20  to  25  immigrants  a  day. 
His  services  are  free  to  the  imrnigrants  and 
the  employers. 

President  and  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  International  Federation  of  Christian 
Refugee  and  Immigrant  Workers,*  Mr. 
Krakowski  states  that  he  does  not  want 
“to  direct  those  workers  towards  small 
industries  where  the  exploitation  of  foreign 
and  specialized  labour  could  prejudice 
Canadian  workers.” 

♦This  organization  has  its  headquarters  in 
Paris.  It  works  closely  with  the  International 
Confederation  of  Christian  Unions.  It  claims 
a  membership  of  35,000. 
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Suggests  Canada  and  IJ.S, 
Co-operate  on  Manpower 

An  American  university  president  who  is 
serving  as  chairman  of  a  United  States 
Government  manpower  policy  committee 
has  told  a  Canadian  audience  that  there 
may  be  a  time  in  the  future  when  it  will 
be  advisable  for  Canada  and  the  United 
States  at  least  to  explore  the  possibility 
of  helping  each  other  solve  manpower 
problems. 

The  statement  was  made  by  Dr.  Arthur 
S.  Flemming,  President  of  Ohio  Wesleyan 
university  and  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  OfSce 
of  Defence  Alobilization  Manpower  Policy 
Committee,  in  an  address  to  the  Canadian 
Club  of  Montreal. 

“Canada  and  the  United  States  have 
co-operated  in  other  aspects  of  the  defence 
mobilization  program,”  Dr.  Flemming  said, 
“and  I  hope  a  similar  development  might 
take  place  in  connection  with  manpower 
mobilization.” 

Dr.  Flemming  beheves  the  democracies 
will  have  to  undertake  some  kind  of 
defence  mobilization  program  for  the  next 
10  or  20  years. 


Seehs  Federal  Aid  for 
tJ.S,  Defence  Jobless 

Workers  in  the  United  States  laid  off 
because  of  dislocation  in  the  economy 
during  the  national  emergency  will  have 
their  unemployment  benefit  increased  50 
per  cent  if  a  bill  introduced  into  the  Senate 
is  approved. 

The  bill,  introduced  by  Senator  Blair 
Moody  of  Michigan  on  January  23,  would 
supplement  state  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion  with  federal  funds  where  defence 
unemployment  has  reached  substantial 
proportions. 

Under  the  American  system,  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  is  administered  under  state 
laws.  Contributions  collected  by  the 
states  are  deposited  in  a  federal  trust  fund 
and  withdrawn  by  the  states  to  finance 
disbursements  to  the  unemployed.  Each 
state  has  its  own  account. 

In  explaining  the  need  for  the  bill. 
Senator  Moody  told  the  Senate  that  in 
jVIichigan  alone  175,000  workers  have  been 
laid  off  and  that  other  states,  particularly 
those  in  New  England,  are  similarly  hard 
hit.  At  current  high  price  levels,  he  said, 
state  jobless  benefits,  which  average  $21 
weekly,  are  “woefully  inadequate”. 

Great  care  has  been  taken  not  to  include 
provisions  which  could  lead  to  charges  of 
attempting  to  federalize  the  system,  the 


Senator  explained.  “The  bill  makes  the 
federal  payments  contingent  on  the  pay¬ 
ments  established  by  state  law;  it  leaves 
administration  entirely  to  the  states;  it 
changes  no  standards  set  by  the  states.” 

The  bill  would  make  federal  payments 
in  stipulated  amounts  available  to  those 
states  where  the  Governor  certifies  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labour  the  existence 
of  “substantial  unemployment”  with  no 
prospect  of  immediate  re-employment. 
Although  certification  refers  merely  to 
“substantial  unemployment”  and  not 
specifically  to  defence  unemployment,  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  appears  to  be  to  limit 
its  provisions  to  instances  where  there  is 
substantial  unemployment  due  to  “disloca¬ 
tions  in  the  economy  during  the  national 
emergency.” 

“Essential  to  Defence” 

A  large  amount  of  such  unemployment 
is  among  workers  “whose  skills  are  and 
will  be  essential  to  the  defence  efforts  of 
the  nation  and  its  security,”  the  bill 
declares.  “Present  benefits  provided  under 
state  unemployment  compensation  laws 
are  both  inadequate  and  unfair  to  workers 
suffering  such  unemployment;  .  .  .  allevia¬ 
tion  thereof  is  essential  to  defence  mobili¬ 
zation  and  must  be  considered  to  be  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  defence  program.” 

The  federal  supplementary  pajmients 
proposed  in  the  bill  would  be  50  per  cent 
of  the  benefits  payable  under  state  law, 
but  the  total  state  and  federal  payment 
to  an  employee  could  not  exceed  65  per 
cent  of  the  employee’s  weekly  wages.  In 
the  case  of  states  which  pay  additional 
allowances  for  the  support  of  dependents, 
the  federal  government  would  match  the 
state  payments  dollar  for  dollar  up  to  a 
maximum  of  75  per  cent  of  a  worker’s 
weekly  wage. 

The  federal  supplementary  benefits  would 
be  discontinued  as  soon  as  the  Governor’s 
certificate  was  withdrawn  following  a  find¬ 
ing  that  the  state  no  longer  had  a  sub¬ 
stantial  number  of  unemployed  persons  in 
one  or  more  labour  market  areas. 


Ontario  Fills  Vacancg  on 
Labour  Relations  Boanl 

A  Toronto  lawyer,  George  S.  P.  Ferguson, 
has  ^  been  announced  as  management’s 
nominee  to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the  Ontario 
Labour  Relations  Board  created  by  the 
resignation  of  E.  Norris  Davis. 

The  board  comprises  two  nominees  of 
management,  two  of  labour  and  a  chairman 
appointed  by  the  provincial  Government. 
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Assured  Aunual  Wtige 
Gained  hy  CIO  Cnion 

A  plan  whereby  an  employee  is  assured 
of  1,900  hours’  work  in  a  year  has  been 
established  by  a  contract  between  the 
United  Packinghouse  Workers  and  the 
Revere  Sugar  Company,  Boston. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  contract,  any 
employee  “in  continuous  employment  for  a 
year”  is  guaranteed  1,900  hours’  work 
between  October  1,  1951,  and  October  1, 
1952.  Paid  vacations  and  holidays  are 
included  in  the  1,900  hour  minimum  and 
reduce  the  actual  number  of  hours  assured 
to  about  1,700.  If  an  employee  refuses 
work  assigned  him,  the  time  lost  is  counted 
against  his  guaranteed  minimum.  Similarly, 
lime  lost  due  to  disciplinary  layoffs,  labour 
disputes  and  unexcused  absences  is  counted. 

The  Revere  Company  insisted  in  the 
contract  that  it  be  released  from  its  obliga¬ 
tions  when  government  controls  on  supplies 
reduce  its  operations  bj^  25  per  cent  or 
more  and  when  production  is  curtailed  due 
to  accidents  or  natural  causes. 

The  CIO  has  stated  that  the  plan  is 
“by  no  means  ideal  and  can  and  will  be 
improved  upon.” 

Another  CIO  union,  the  United  Steel¬ 
workers  of  America,  has  included  a 
guaranteed  annual  wage  in  its  demands 
presented  before  a  six-man  panel  of  the 
Wage  Stabilization  Board  created  at  the 
direction  of  President  Truman  to  forestall 
a  steel  strike.  The  USW  is  asking  that 
the  steel  industiy  guarantee  to  workers 
with  a  minimum  of  three  years’  experience 
a  total  of  30  hours’  pay  a  week  for  52 
weeks  a  year.  The  payment  would  amount 
to  about  three-fourths  of  what  a  steel¬ 
worker  could  expect  to  earn  if  he  worked 
for  a  year  without  lay-offs. 


Progress  Ileportetl  in 
Foreefl  Labour  Inquiry 

Progress  has  been  reported  by  the 
UN-ILO  ad  hoc  committee  making  an 
incpiiry  into  forced  labour.  At  its  first 
meeting  at  Geneva  in  October,  1951,  the 
committee  examined  its  terms  of  reference 
(L.G.,  Jan.,  1952,  p.  16)  and  reached  agree¬ 
ment  on  procedure. 

Its  first  task,  as  the  committee  saw  it, 
is  to  study  all  existing  laws  and  regula¬ 
tions  and  ordinar5^  administrative  practices 
regarding  forced  labour.  Accordingly,  a 
questionnaire  has  been  drawn  up,  for 
transmission  to  all  governments,  whether 
or  not  they  are  members  of  tlie  United 
Nations  or  the  ILO. 


Non-governmental  organizations  having 
consultative  status  with  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  or  the  International  Labour 
Organization  will  also  be  invited  to  submit 
documentary  material  and  information  and 
to  send  representatives  to  hearings  for  the 
purpose  of  evaluating  and  checking  the 
authenticity  of  material  presented.  A 
similar  opportunity  will  be  allowed  other 
organizations  and  individuals  who  might 
wish  to  submit  documentary  material  and 
to  be  heard.  Measures  will  be  taken, 
wliere  necessary,  to  guard  against  divul- 
gence  of  their  identity. 

The  committee  proposes  to  hold  its 
second  session  at  the  United  Nations  head¬ 
quarters,  New  York,  late  in  May  this  year, 
when  replies  of  governments  to  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  will  be  examined  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  non-governmental  organizations 
heard  and  questioned. 


Prince  Etlicaril  Island 
Cnion  50  Years  Old 

The  Labourers’  Protective  Union — only 
independent  union  in  Prince  Edward  Island 
certified  by  the  federal  Department  of 
Labour — marked  its  50th  anniversary  last 
month. 

The  union  was  organized  to  act  as 
bargaining  agent  for  waterfront  workmen. 
The  organizational  meeting  was  held 
secretly  in  a  stable,  with  a  man  posted 
outside  as  a  lookout. 

At  one  time  the  LPU  was  affiliated  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labour  but 
withdrew  for  financial  reasons  because  of  a 
small  membership. 


Pay  Rates  Reduced  Sor 
C.S.  Hosiery  Worlcers 

Twenty  thousand  hosiery  workers  in  the 
northern  United  States  will  receive  wage 
cuts  ranging  up  to  25  per  cent  under  a 
decision  handed  down  by  a  special  three- 
man  arbitration  panel. 

The  tribunal  .said  the  decision  was  taken 
“in  a  determined  effort  to  keep  29  major 
hosiery  mills  from  going  out  of  business 
and  to  safeguard  the  jobs  of  thousands 
of  hosiery  workers.”  It  attributed  the 
plight  of  the  mills  to  competition  from 
non-union  mills  paying  lower  wages. 

The  tribunal  was  called  into  session 
under  a  re-opening  provision  in  the  con¬ 
tract  in  force  between  the  American 
Federation  of  Hosiery  IVorkers  (AFL) 
and  the  Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  Americ.'t. 
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Ashs  Federal  Authority 
To  Close  Unsafe  mines 

The  United  States  Congress  has  been 
asked  to  give  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
authority  to  shut  down  dangerous  mines 
and  bring  criminal  charges  against  mine 
owners  who  ignore  safety  regulations. 
Interior  Secretary  Oscar  Chapman  said  that 
93,000  Americans  have  lost  their  lives  in 
the  United  States  mines  during  the  past 
50  years. 

“We  cannot  presume,”  he  told  Congress, 
“that  all  of  these  accidents  could  have 
been  prevented,  but  I  am  convinced  that 
with  the  apphcation  of  the  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge  we  now  have  we  can  sharply  reduce 
fatal  accidents  in  the  coal  mines  of  this 
country.” 

Mr.  Chapman  said  that  with  authority 
to  enforce  its  directives,  the  Government 
could  have  prevented  the  West  Frankfort, 
Ill.,  disaster  in  which  119  miners  died  in 
an  explosion  last  December  21. 

John  L.  Lewis,  President  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  has  long  sought 
compulsory  federal  safety  regulations. 


Economy  Menaced  When 
Many  Unorganized:  Tobin 

Nearly  45  per  cent  of  the  wage-earners 
of  the  United  States — 20  million  workers — 
failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  10-1  per  cent 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living  between  January, 
1950,  and  June,  1951,  according  to  Maurice 
J.  Tobin,  U.S.  Secretary  of  Labour. 

This  statement  appeared  in  a  message  by 
Mr.  Tobin  appearing  in  the  December  issue 
of  the  Labour  Information  Bulletin,  a 
monthly  publication  of  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labour. 

“It  was  largely  the  unorganized  who 
faiUd  to  keep  pace,”  he  continued.  “Trade 
unions  provide  machinery  by  which  the 
wages  of  their  members  can  be  adjusted 
to  meet  economic  changes  like  a  rise  in 
prices.  And  the  absence  of  this  machinery 
...  for  so  many  millions  of  Americans 
constitutes  a  long-range  menace  for  the 
American  economy.” 


I  Union  Approves  Ruling 
By  N,S.  Labour  Board 

A  Halifax  union  has  given  wholehearted 
approval  to  the  recent  decision  of  the  Nova 
Scotia  Labour  Relations  Board  to  refuse 
certification  to  five  union  groups  on  grounds 
that  they  were  communist-led. 

Halifax  Local  83,  United  Brotherhood 
of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America, 
approved  the  action  of  the  Board  after 


hearing  a  statement  from  International 
Representative  J.  H.  Dwyer,  a  member  of 
the  board. 

The  Nova  Scotia  Labour  Relations  Board 
refused  certification  of  the  Maritime  Ship¬ 
ping  Federation,  December  10,  1951,  on  the 
grounds  that  the  secretary  of  the  union, 
J.  K.  Bell,  was  a  communist.  The  board 
ruled  that  the  union’s  chief  administrative 
executive  and  principal  organizer  “is  a 
member  of  the  communist  party  (self- 
styled  in  Canada,  the  Labour  Progressive 
party)”.  It  stated  that  “to  certify  as 
bargaining  agent  a  union,  while  its 
dominant  leadership  and  direction  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  a  member  of  the  communist 
party,  would  be  incompatible  with  promo¬ 
tion  of  good  faith  collective  bargaining 
and  would  confer  legal  powers  to  affect  the 
vital  interests  of  employees  and  employers 
who  w'ould  inevitably  use  those  powers 
primarily  to  advance  communist  aims 
rather  than  for  the  benefit  of  the 
employees.” 


Inflation  Said  Diluting 
U.S,  Pension  Benefits 

More  persons  than  ever  before  are 
covered  by  retirement  programs  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  J.  E.  McMahon, 
writing  in  the  New  York  Times.  But 
inflation  is  diluting  the  benefits. 

More  than  65  million  workers  have  a 
stake  in  pensions  under  government  and 
private  plans.  There  were  62  million 
persons  on  the  Federal  Social  Security 
old-age  and  survivor  insurance  rolls  on 
December  31,  1951.  Another  five  milhon 
self-employed  persons  will  be  added  this 
year  for  the  first  time.  Private  pension 
plans  covered  10  million  persons  last  year. 

In  many  cases,  however,  pensions  have 
not  been  increased  enough  to  offset  the 
rise  in  living  costs.  The  last  10  years  have 
been  a  period  in  which  pension  plans  in 
the  United  States  reached  the  greatest 
growth.  During  the  same  period,  the  cost 
of  living  has  almost  doubled. 

A  new  increase  in  Social  Security  bene¬ 
fits  is  proposed.  This  will  likely  improve 
the  unfavourable  relation  of  living  costs  to 
pension  payments. 


63r€l  TLC  Council  Fornied 

A  newly-organized  trades  and  labour 
council  in  the  Barrie-Orillia  district  of 
Ontario  is  the  63rd  active  TLC  council 
throughout  Canada. 

The  new  council  has  adopted  the  name, 
Simcoe  County  Trades  and  Labour  Council! 
H.  J.  Cleare  is  president  of  the  group. 
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Americans  in  1951  Made, 
Spent  More  Than  Ever 

In  1951,  the  American  people  worked 
more,  produced  more,  earned  more,  owned 
more,  spent  more,  and  added  more  to 
industrial  plant  than  ever  before,  according 
to  an  announcement  by  Maurice  J.  Tobin, 
U.S.  Secretary  of  Labour.  He  added  that 
most  of  these  records  are  hkely  to  be 
broken  in  1952. 

Mr.  Tobin  made  the  statement  in  a 
year-end  report.  Excerpts  from  the  state¬ 
ment  follow: — 

The  Consumers’  Price  Index,  which  was 
rising  at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent  a  month 
in  1950,  rose  only  three  per  cent  from 
February  to  December,  1951. 

Consumers  saved  $8  in  every  hundred 
in  1951  as  against  $5  out  of  every  hundred 
in  1950. 

Total  output  of  goods  and  services  was 
nearly  10  per  cent  higher  in  quantity  in 
1951  than  in  the  preceding  year  and  at 
least  five  per  cent  higher  than  in  1944, 
the  previous  all-tkne  peak. 

Employment  reached  an  aU-time  high  of 
62-6  million  in  August,  with  unemployment 
down  to  1-6  million.  Average  employment 
for  the  year  was  a  milHon  above  1950  and 
average  unemployment  was  40  per  cent 
less. 

Although  Americans  earned  more  in 
dollars  and  cents,  their  real  earnings — in 
terms  of  purchasing  power — were  only 
slightly,  if  at  all,  higher  than  in  1950. 


Says  V,S,  Labour  Force 
Needs  Great  Expansion 

An  expansion  of  an  estimated  3^  milhon 
workers  in  the  United  States  labour  force 
will  be  necessary  in  the  next  two  years, 
according  to  Maurice  J.  Tobin,  U.S. 
Secretary  of  Labour.  The  figure  is  a 
feasible  goal,  Mr.  Tobin  said. 

To  meet  the  additional  demand,  it  may 
be  necessary  in  1953  to  recruit  more  than 
a  million  extra  workers  from  reserve  groups 
in  the  population,  Mr.  Tobin  said.  This 
would  be  over  and  above  the  gains  that 
could  be  made  by  absorption  of  the  then- 
unemployed  and  also  beyond  normal  labour 
force  growth. 


Defence  Jobs  for  Women 
Fail  to  Materialize  in  N,Y. 

Although  United  States  federal  manpower 
authorities  have  called  for  1,000,000  women 
not  currently  in  the  labour  market  to  fill 
1952  defence  production  commitments,  the 


need  has  been  slow  to  develop  in  New 
York  state,  and  only  a  handful  of  women 
have  shown  any  inclination  to  return  to 
work,  a  state-wide  survey  has  disclosed. 

The  survey,  conducted  by  the  State 
Labour  Department’s  Division  of  Place¬ 
ment  and  Unemployment  Insurance,  indi¬ 
cates  that  many  women  who  planned  to 
return  to  work  have  been  discouraged  by 
the  failure  of  defence  production  to  expand 
as  anticipated.  After  an  original  flurry  of 
interest  in  mid-1950,  the  number  of 
women  looking  for  jobs  dropped  off  when 
the  lack  of  employment  opportunities 
became  apparent. 

Should  current  business  expansion  plans 
materiahze,  however,  women  will  probably 
become  the  main  source  of  available  labour, 
the  report  states.  Until  then,  only  a 
minimum  of  female  interest  in  job-hunting 
can  be  anticipated. 

Results  of  the  survey  are  published  in 
the  January  issue  of  Industrial  Bulletin,  the 
monthly  news  magazine  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Labour. 


1J,S.  Union  Being  Sued 
For  Contract  Violation 

The  United  Packinghouse  Workers  of 
America  (CIO)  is  being  sued  by  Armour 
and  Company  for  damages  of  $2,756,600. 
Filing  suit  in  a  federal  court  in  Omaha, 
Neb.,  the  company  charged  the  union  with 
violation  of  its  contract. 

The  company  said  it  had  suffered  exten¬ 
sive  losses  in  income  because  of  inter¬ 
mittent  stoppages  culminating  in  a 
complete  walkout  in  mid-January.  The 
workers’  action,  it  said,  violated  provisions 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Ralph  Helstein,  president  of  the  union, 
denied  it  had  violated  the  contract  and  said 
the  union  was  planning  a  suit  against  the 
company  for  violating  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
“by  lockouts  and  intimidation  in  one  form 
or  another”. 

The  company’s  suit  relates  that  the 
union  signed  a  collective  agreement  with 
the  company  August  12,  1950,  which  pro¬ 
vided  that  there  “shall  be  no  strikes, 
stoppages,  slowdowns,  suspension  of  work 
or  boycotts”  by  the  union  unless  the  stipu¬ 
lated  grievance  procedure  were  first 
followed.  The  union  ignored  the  grievance 
procedure,  the  company  asserted. 

The  L^PW  began  a  series  of  “skip”  walk¬ 
outs  against  Armour  and  three  other 
Omaha  packers  in  December,  1951,  in 
protest  against  the  way  contract  negotia¬ 
tions  were  going.  The  strike  in  mid- 
January  followed. 
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Fact-Fin€lers  Report 
On  iV.Y.  Port  Strike 

The  appointment  of  a  permanent  arbiter 
to  deal  with  labour  disputes  between  the 
longshoremen  and  shipping  companies  in 
the  Port  of  New  York  was  recommended 
in  a  report  issued  by  a  fact-finding  panel 
established  to  investigate  the  recent  walk¬ 
out  of  waterfront  workers.  The  fact¬ 
finding  panel,  headed  by  Prof.  Martin  P. 
Catherwood  of  Cornell  University,  was 
appointed  by  New  York’s  Industrial  Com¬ 
missioner,  Edward  Corsi,  as  a  result  of  the 
walkout  of  some  10,000  workers  on  the 
waterfront  on  October  15.  The  strike, 
which  lasted  25  da5rs,  was  begun  by 
members  of  the  International  Longshore¬ 
men’s  Association  (AFL)  in  protest  against 
a  contract  that  had  been  concluded  by  their 
union. 

The  disputed  collective  agreement  was 
found  to  have  been  “validly”  ratified  by 
union  members  despite  the  evidence  of 
fraud  in  the  balloting.  The  panel  stated 
that  the  irregularities  were  not  sufficient 
to  have  changed  the  result  of  the  ratifica¬ 
tion.  It  further  noted  that  the  strike 
“was  not  communist-inspired”  and  that 
both  the  union  and  the  strike  committee 
were  “singularly  free”  from  communist 
influence. 

Several  recommendations  were  made  by 
the  board  as  a  means  towards  reducing 
industrial  strife.  It  accused  the  employers 
of  some  complacency  in  a  section  dealing 
with  employment  conditions  and  hiring 
practices.  The  International  Longshore¬ 
men’s  Association  was  urged  to  establish 
a  fact-finding  board  of  three  public  mem¬ 
bers  who  would  examine  the  grievances  of 
union  members  and  component  unions. 

The  committee’s  report  also  contained 
several  recommendations  for  reforms 
within  the  association  itself.  These  in¬ 
cluded  minimum  standards  of  accept¬ 
ability  with  regard  to  the  keeping  of 
records,  the  auditing  and  accounting  of 
funds,  the  holding  of  periodic  membership 
meetings  and  regular  elections  of  union 
officers.  The  report  also  advocated  an 
overhaul  of  the  balloting  procedure  on 
collective  agreements  in  order  that  such 
votes  would  more  honestly  and  accurately 
reflect  the  decision  of  a  majority  of  the 
union  members  voting. 

With  respect  to  the  choosing  of  delegates 
to  the  Wage  Scale  Conference  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  District,  the  panel  stated 
that  sucli  representatives  should  be  elected 
at  stated  membership  meetings  of  the 
union  locals  and  that  the  individual  union 


member  should  be  guaranteed  the  right  to 
participate  in  the  selection  of  these  dele¬ 
gates.  The  panel  members  recommended 
that  voting  on  the  Port  of  New  York 
collective  agreement  by  the  entire  Atlantic 
Coast  District  be  continued,  at  least  with 
respect  to  wages,  and  added  that  an 
adverse  vote  in  the  Port  of  New  York 
should  constitute  a  veto  on  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  an  agreement. 

The  panel  asked  that  there  be  no 
retaliation  or  discrimination  against  any 
union  member  or  officials  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Longshoremen’s  Association  or  by 
the  New  York  Shipping  Association  for 
having  participated  in  the  strike. 

It  was  noted  that  the  appointment  of 
a  permanent  arbiter  for  the  New  York 
waterfront  would  replace,  to  some  extent, 
the  practice  of  appointing  an  arbiter  for 
each  particular  dispute.  The  permanent 
referee  would  become,  in  effect,  a  court 
of  appeal  for  individual  union  members 
and  employers  who  felt  that  their  own 
spokesmen  had  failed  in  settling  a  par¬ 
ticular  dispute. 

The  arbiter  would  be  selected  b3^  the 
ILA  and  the  New  York  Shipping  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  would  have  jurisdiction  not 
only  of  disputes  between  parties  to  the 
contract  but  also  of  the  grievance  of 
individual  union  members  and  shipping 

companies  arising  out  of  the  contract. 

The  arbiter  would  also  be  the  chairman 
and  public  member  of  the  ILA  pension 
and  welfare  funds  now  jointly  adminis¬ 

tered  by  both  parties. 

In  one  of  its  final  recommendations,  the 
panel  urged  that  the  Industrial  Commis¬ 
sioner,  Mr.  Corsi,  meet  with  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  parties  immediately 

affected  “at  a  very  early  date  and  from 
time  to  time  as  is  necessary”  to  assist  in 
putting  the  board’s  recommendations  into 
effect. 


Retiretl  Autoworkers 
Form  Organization 

Automotive  industry  pensioners  in  the 
Detroit  area  have  organizied.  The  new 
organization  is  called  the  Retired  Auto¬ 
workers  Organization. 

“Preliminary”  objectives  of  the  group 
are;  (1)  an  increase  in  company  pensions 
and  social  security,  preferably  with 
escalator  provisions  to  keep  payments  in 
line  w’ith  the  cost  of  living;  (2)  continu¬ 
ance  of  coverage  of  life,  hospital,  health 
insurance  and  other  welfare  provisions  for 
retired  employees;  (3)  voluntary  retire¬ 
ment;  and  (4)  transferability  of  pension 
credits  from  one  plant  to  another. 
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l/.S.  Honours  Labour  NIau 
For  Apprenticeship  Aid 

In  appreciation  of  his  17  years  of  service 
as  labour  member  of  the  United  States 
Federal  Committee  on  Apprenticeship, 
John  P.  Frey,  President  Emeritus  of  the 
AFL  Metal  Trades  Department,  has  been 
presented  with  an  illuminated  scroll. 
Secretary  of  Labour  Maurice  J.  Tobin 
made  the  presentation. 

The  Federal  Committee  on  Apprentice¬ 
ship  is  the  national  joint  labour-manage¬ 
ment  body  which  recommends  policy  to 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labour’s  Bureau 
of  Apprenticeship. 

Mr.  Frey  was  appointed  as  the  first  labour 
member  of  the  committee  in  1935.  The 
original  committee,  appointed  in  1934,  was 
made  up  exclusively  of  representatives  of 
government  agencies.  It  was  largely  at 
Mr.  Frey’s  insistence  that  the  committee 
was  expanded  to  include  representatives  of 
labour  and  management. 


21  Million  in  L.K.  insured 
Aifiiinst  influstrial  Inyury 

Approximately  21  million  British  workers 
were  insured  in  1949  under  Britain’s 
National  Insurance  (Industrial  Injuries)  Act, 
1946,  according  to  the  government  actuary’s 
first  report  on  the  Act,  recently  published 
by  H.M.  Stationeiy  Office.  About  720,000 
awards  were  made  that  year. 

The  report  is  an  interim  one  and  covers 
the  first  21  months’  operation  of  the  Act 
following  its  introduction  in  July,  1948.  A 
comprehensive  review,  reporting  on  the 
Industrial  Injuries  Fund  and  the  adequacy 
or  otherwise  of  the  contributions  payable 
under  the  Act,  is  not  due  until  1954. 

The  Act  is  described  as  the  culminating 
link  in  a  chain  of  protective  legislation, 
stretching  from  what  was  known  as 
“workmen’s  compensation”  to  a  system  of 
full  industrial  injury  insurance.  It  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  payment  of  injury  benefit 
during  incapacity  for  work  up  to  26  weeks, 
after  which,  if  incapacity  continues,  disable¬ 
ment  benefit  becomes  payable.  The  long¬ 
term  disablement  benefit  is  related  to  the 
degree  of  disablement  caused  by  the 
industrial  accident  or  disease  and  not  to 
loss  of  earning  power. 

Contribution  at  an  equal  rate  is  com¬ 
pulsory  for  all  employers  and  employees 
but  benefit  does  not  depend  on  contribu¬ 
tion  record. 

In  1949,  it  is  estimated  that  around  13| 
million  men  and  7  million  women  were 


insured  under  the  act.  Approximately 
720,000  awards  were  made,  90  per  cent  of 
which  related  to  men. 

The  rate  of  injury  did  not  vary  markedly 
with  age,  although  for  men  it  tended  to 
decline  as  age  advanced.  Duration  of 
incapacity  varied  from  a  few  days  to  the 
full  26  weeks  but  was  mostly  quite  short; 
40  per  cent  of  the  payments  were  for 
periods  not  exceeding  12  working  days. 

While  the  proportion  of  injury  benefit 
aw’ards  due  to  industrial  disease,  as  distinct 
from  accident,  is  shown  to  have  been 
around  five  per  cent,  this  percentage  does 
not  give  a  true  picture  of  the  relative 
incidence  of  industrial  disease  and  accidents. 

The  government  actuary  predicts  that 
unless  there  should  be  a  sudden  large 
increase  in  the  numbers  employed  in  indus¬ 
tries  where  the  accident  risk  is  relatively 
heavy,  expenditure  on  injury  benefit  alone 
is  not  likely  to  vary  greatly  for  a  few 
years  from  an  annual  average  of  about 
£9,000,000. 


iTL^s  100th  iSirthilay 
Celebrated  This  Year 

The  International  Typographical  Union 
this  year  celebrates  its  100th  birthday. 

It  began  May  5,  1852,  as  the  National 
Typographical  Union,  after  three  years  of 
organization.  At  its  initial  convention, 
journeymen  printers  from  14  cities  in  the 
United  States  were  present. 

It  became  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Lmion  in  1869,  at  which  time  it 
had  120  chartered  local  unions  and  more 
than  7,500  members.  Today  the  ITU  has 
more  than  1,000  locals,  50  of  them  in 
Canada.  Canadian  membership  in  1951 
numbered  5,634. 

In  Canada,  the  ITU  is  affdiated  with  the 
Trades  and  Labour  Congre.ss  of  Canada. 


Employment  in  Brit€iin 
At  Hiyh  Level  in  1951 

Employment  was  maintained  in  Britain 
at  a  high  level  throughout  1951;  the 
number  of  persons  registered  as  unem¬ 
ployed  at  the  end  of  the  year  represented 
no  more  than  Ij  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  employed. 


Married  Women  Predominate 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  the  number  of  married 
rvomen  who  are  employed  exceeds  the 
number  of  single  women.  About  two 
million  women  in  paid  employment  have 
children  under  school  age. 
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CIO  Ashs  Minimum  Wage 
of  $1.25,  up  from  75c. 

The  CIO,  in  a  series  of  recommendations 
ranging  from  rent  control  to  social 
security,  has  urged  President  Truman  to 
increase  the  national  minimum  wage  rate 
from  75  cents  to  $155  an  hour. 

The  program  of  domestic  legislation  was 
outlined  by  Emil  Rieve,  Administrative 
Chairman  of  the  CIO’s  Committee  on 
Economic  Policy.  The  recommendations 
were  based  largely  on  the  legislative  pohcy 
advocated  by  the  CIO  national  convention 
last  November. 

Mr.  Rieve  urged  President  Truman  to 
ask  Congress  to  amend  the  Fair  Labour 
Standards  Act  to  increase  the  hourly 
minimum  pay  by  50  cents.  He  said  the 
present  minimum  rate  is  inadequate,  and 
pointed  to  the  “increasing  distress  among 
low-set-income  families,  as  reported  by  a 
number  of  government  agencies.” 

In  addition  to  raising  the  minimum  wage, 
the  CIO  would  amend  the  Wage-Hour 
Act  further  to  (1)  extend  its  coverage; 
(2)  “strengthen”  its  overtime  provisions; 
and  (3)  remove  “discriminatory  exemp¬ 
tions.” 

On  Farms,  Too 

Although  suggesting  no  figure,  the  CIO 
also  urged  that  a  minimum  wage  be 
established  for  employees  working  on 
farms  and  in  estabhshments  processing 
agricultural  products.  Employees  engaged 
in  agriculture  and  in  a  number  of  opera¬ 
tions  involved  in  the  handling  and  process¬ 
ing  of  agricultural  products  are  now  exempt 
from  the  Wage-Hour  Act. 

The  recommendations  made  by  the 
CIO  for  a  wage  and  salary  stabilization 
pohcy  were  closely  tied  to  those  relating 
to  price  control.  “If  we  get  a  successful 
and  adequate  price  control  program,  of 
course,”  the  CIO  memorandum  states, 
“developing  wage  pohcies  would  be  stabil¬ 
ized.”  Continuing,  the  memorandum  notes 
that  it  is  “obvious”  that  the  wage  policy 
must  permit  wages  to  reflect  increases  in 
the  cost  of  living,  but  such  a  pohcy  would 
be  academic,  it  adds,  if  the  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living  should  be  held  in  check. 

The  CIO  also  had  something  to  say 
about  broadening  the  current  wage  pohcy 
to  cover  raises  for  such  items  as  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  removal  of  substandards.  It 
states 

“In  addition,  however,  technological 
developments  and  extensive  investments 
by  American  industry  result  in  continued 
improvement  in  our  productivity.  It  is 


wise  and  sound  national  pohcy  for  these 
increases  in  productivity  to  be  shared  by 
the  three  major  segments  of  our  economy, 
that  is,  the  corporation,  the  worker,  and 
the  consumer.” 


Finland  Tahes  Steps 
to  Halt  Inflation 

In  what  is  described  as  an  “inflationary 
anti-inflation  program”,  Finland’s  coahtion 
government  is  attempting  to  curb  inflation 
by  reducing  taxes,  abolishing  food  sub¬ 
sidies  and  lowering  bank  interest  rates,  a 
Reuters  despatch  to  the  New  York  Times 
reports. 

Finland’s  cost-of-living  index  has  been 
rising  steadily  and  is  reported  to  have 
reached  a  point  more  than  ten  times  as 
high  as  before  World  War  II. 

“Instead  of  increasing  taxes  to  mop  up 
surplus  money  bidding  for  too  few  goods 
as  other  countries  have  done,”  says  the 
despatch,  “Finland  is  reducing  them. 

“Instead  of  increasing  food  subsidies  to 
keep  prices  down,  the  Finns  are  abolishing 
them,  confident  that  food  wiU  nevertheless 
become  no  more  expensive. 

“Where  other  inflation-stricken  countries 
increase  bank  interest  rates  to  encourage 
saving  and  check  spending,  the  Finns  have 
lowered  theirs.” 

Starting  in  November,  wages  have  been 
tied  to  a  new  cost-of-living  index  so  that 
they  increase  only  as  prices  rise.  Wages 
paid  during  the  economic  truce  are  taken 
as  basic.  The  basic  cost-of-living  figure 
is  calculated  from  current  prices;  it  does 
not  include  direct  taxes  and  children’s 
allowances. 

The  plan  was  criticized  on  the  ground 
that  while  the  basic  wages  are  those  paid 
during  the  truce,  the  index  is  based  on 
current  prices,  which  in  many  cases  are 
higher  than  those  obtaining  during  that 
period.  This,  it  was  contended,  was  tanta¬ 
mount  to  a  cut  in  real  wages.  To  com¬ 
pensate  for  this,  the  government  has  not 
only  reduced  taxes  but,  in  addition,  has 
lowered  the  maximum  prices  that  shops 
and  dealers  will  be  allowed  to  charge  for 
certain  essential  goods.  Rents  have  also 
been  frozen  and  children’s  allowances 
increased.  In  this  way  the  government 
hopes  that  wage-earners  wiU  gain  more 
than  they  lose. 

The  experiment,  officially  described  as  a 
stabilization  plan,  has  been  worked  out  by 
agreement  between  the  Agrarian-Socialist 
Democratic  coalition  government  and  the 
labour  organizations  after  six  months’ 
deliberation. 
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Annual  Conventions  Beld  by  Ontario  Federations 


Ontario  Federation  of  Labour 
(CCL) 

Demands  for  amendments  to  the  prov¬ 
ince’s  Workmen’s  Compensation  and 
Labour  Relations  Acts  were  voiced  by  the 
Ontario  Federation  of  Labour  (CCL)  at 
its  annual  convention  in  Hamilton,  Feb¬ 
ruary  1  and  2. 

The  Federation  also  recommended  a 
public  works  program,  the  placing  of 
defence  orders  in  industries  operating  on 
a  reduced  work  week,  the  removal  of 
credit  restrictions,  and  an  increase  “of  at 
least  50  per  cent”  in  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance  benefits. 

Criticism  was  levelled  at  Canada’s  immi¬ 
gration  policies.  The  convention  carried  a 
resolution  favouring  “planned  immigration 
which  will  be  carried  out  with  consideration 
given  to  the  employment  and  housing 
situation  here  at  all  times”. 

Just  over  300  delegates  representing  an 
estimated  200,000  Ontario  workers  were 
seated. 

In  its  annual  presentation  to  the  Ontario 
Cabinet,  the  Federation  intends  to  request 
the  implementation  of  the  entire  report  on 
the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mr.  Justice  Roach.  Several  other 
resolutions  demanded  amendments  to  the 
Act.  An  upward  revision  in  compensation 
payments  was  one  of  the  group’s  requests. 

In  his  report,  Mr.  Justice  Roach  recom¬ 
mended  equal  participation  of  labour  and 
management  in  accident  prevention  work. 
Implementation  of  this  part  of  the  report 
was  especially  demanded  by  the  convention. 

Major  amendment  to  the  Ontario  Labour 
Relations  Act  requested  by  the  Federation 
would  provide  for  the  granting  of  certifica¬ 
tion  on  a  simple  majority  of  those  voting 
in  representation  elections.  At  present, 
certification  requires  a  majority  of  all 
employees  in  the  bargaining  unit. 

Opposition  to  any  form  of  compulsory 
arbitration  was  strongly  expressed.  In  a 
unanimous  resolution,  the  Ontario  labour 
body  termed  compulsory  arbitration 
“unworkable,  undemocratic  and  a  dangerous 
threat  to  the  institution  of  free  collective 
bargaining”. 

Ontario  labour  legislation,  because  it 
“blocks  conciliation  until  the  agreement 
runs  out,”  makes  it  impractical  to  enter 
into  long-term  contracts,  said  George  Burt, 
Federation  President. 

“The  long  delay”  in  the  writing  of  their 
reports  by  conciliation  boards  was  also 
criticized  by  the  convention. 


Ontario  Provincial  Federation  of 
the  Trades  and  Labour  Con¬ 
gress  of  Canada 

A  series  of  changes  in  Ontario  labour  law 
to  speed  up  conciliation  proceedings  were 
recommended  by  the  sixth  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Ontario  Provincial  Federation 
of  the  Trades  and  Labour  Congress  of 
Canada,  held  in  Hamilton,  Ont.,  in  January. 

Convention  delegates,  representing  some 
200,000  Ontario  trade  unionists,  also  out¬ 
lawed  communism  in  the  Federation,  called 
for  a  provincial  hospital  insurance  plan  and 
a  low-rental  housing  scheme,  and  expressed 
criticism  of  present  immigration  pohcies. 

Voicing  disapproval  of  the  “slow-moving 
and  cumbersome”  machinery  established  by 
the  Ontario  Labour  Relations  Act,  the 
Federation  asked  that  the  law  be  changed 
to  allow  a  union  freedom  to  strike  90  days 
after  notice  has  been  given  to  bargain  and 
criticized  the  long  delays  which  resulted 
from  having  to  wait  seven  days  after  a 
conciliation  board  reports  before  a  strike 
is  legal.  Some  unions  have  had  to  wait 
six  months  for  a  report,  the  delegates 
asserted. 

On  the  same  subject,  the  Federation 
asked  that  the  provincial  Department  of 
Labour  be  permitted  to  increase  its  staff 
of  experienced  conciliation  officers  so  that 
disputes  could  be  settled  more  rapidly. 
Another  motion  asked  that  the  minimum 
period  before  a  request  for  conciliation  can 
be  made  be  reduced  from  50  to  30  days. 

The  Federation  wants  certification  granted 
when  a  majority  of  the  employees  voting 
in  a  representation  election  vote  in  favour 
of  the  union,  not  when  a  majority  of  the 
workers  entitled  to  vote,  as  the  law  now 
demands. 

In  addition,  the  convention  asked  that 
employers  be  prohibited  from  requesting 
decertification  of  a  union  and  that  they  be 
compelled  to  institute  the  check-off  when 
requested  to  do  so  by  a  majority  of  the 
employees. 

Communism  was  outlawed  in  the  Fed¬ 
eration  by  a  motion  stating  that  “no 
organization,  officered  or  controlled  by 
communists  or  members  of  the  Labour- 
Progressive  party,  or  person  espousing 
communism  or  advocating  the  violent 
overthrow  of  our  institutions  shall  be 
allowed  representation  on  or  recognition  by 
this  Federation.” 

An  Ontario  Insurance  Act  which  would 
provide  for  hospitalization;  medical,  dental, 
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Condemning  Canada’s  present  immigra¬ 
tion  policies,  Mr.  Burt  said;  “We  welcome 
immigrants  but  we  don’t  agree  to  the  policy 
which  dumps  thousands  of  immigrants 
into  Canada  while  Canadians  remain 
unemployed.” 

The  convention  also : 

Described  the  decision  of  Mr.  Justice 
Gale  decertifying  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild  as  bargaining  agent  for  editorial 
employees  of  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail 
as  a  “real  setback  for  labour”. 

Expressed  support  for  the  amendments 
to  the  Annuities  Act  introduced  at  the 
last  session  of  Parliament. 

Requested  that  hospital  insurance 
premiums  be  exempt  from  income  tax. 

Asked  for  enactment  of  a  law  providing 
for  two  weeks’  vacation  with  pay  after 
one  year’s  service  and  for  amendment  of 
the  Hours  of  Work  and  Vacations  with 
Pay  Act  to  provide  for  a  40-hour  week. 

Pledged  support  for  Local  1000,  Depart¬ 
ment  Store  Employees’  Union,  in  its 
campaign  to  win  certification  as  bargaining 
agent  for  the  staff  of  the  T.  Eaton  Com¬ 
pany,  Toronto. 

Expressed  opposition  to  the  recent 
refusal  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Labour  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  to  grant  certification  to  the 
Alarine  and  Boiler  Workers’  Union. 

Re-affirmed  its  support  of  the  CCF  as 
the  political  party  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  workers. 


surgical  and  optical  care ;  and  financial 
assistance  during  periods  of  sickness  and 
convalescence  was  requested  by  the 
Federation. 

One  motion  requested  that  a  provincial¬ 
wide,  low-rental  housing  scheme  be  insti¬ 
tuted.  Under  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
Federation,  priority  would  be  given  to 
home  building  and  homes  at  low  rentals 
would  be  subsidized. 

Criticizing  immigration  policies  now  in 
effect,  the  labour  organization  asked  that 
immigration  be  put  on  a  “planned  and 
constructive  basis”. 

Delegates  approved  in  principle  a  resolu¬ 
tion  calling  for  a  30-hour,  five-day  week 
but  suggested  that  the  40-hour  week  be 
first  established  firmly  in  all  trades. 

The  convention  decided  to  shorten  the 
organization’s  name  to  the  Ontario  Pro¬ 
vincial  Federation  of  Labour. 

Election  results  were  as  follows: 
President,  A.  F.  McArthur;  Vice-Presidents, 
W.  Godrey,  K.  C.  Dodds  and  W.  Booth- 
royd;  Secretary-Treasurer,  H.  J.  Sedgwick. 


Voted  to  hold  next  year’s  convention  in 
Windsor,  Ont. 

George  Burt,  Canadian  Director  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers  (CIO-CCL),  was 
re-elected  president  by  acclamation.  Sam 
Hughes  and  Louis  Palermo  were  named 
vice-presidents.  Cleve  Kidd  was  re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. 


(Concluded  from  page  252) 

Thisi  year,  the  most  notable  labour-management  dispute  has  been  at  the 
Ford  Motor  Company  in  Windsor,  Ontario.  The  dispute  which  began  last 
year  and  culminated  in  the  bargaining  of  a  new  agreement,  was  accompanied 
by  a  strike  lasting  two  days.  A  new  agreement  has  now  been  signed  giving 
the  workers  a  wage  increase  ranging  upwards  from  15  cents  and  two  produc¬ 
tivity  increases  of  three  cents  each  are  scheduled  during  the  two-year  term  of 
the  agreement.  In  addition  to  this,  certain  changes  in  working  conditions 
have  been  made  including  the  provision  of  time  and  one-half  for  all  work  on 
Saturdays. 

A  new  development  has  taken  place  in  the  United  Steel  Workers  of 
Ainerica  in_  preparation  for  their  negotiations  with  the  three  companies  in  the 
basic  steel  industry.  Within  the  union,  a  committee  representing  the  workers 
of  the  three  companies  has  bem  set  up  to  bargain  with  each  of  the  manage¬ 
ments  on  a  uniform  basis.  Union  demands  include  a  wage  increase  sufficient 
to  bring  the  wage  rates  to  the  level  of  those  in  the  United  States  steel  industry 
and  the  provision  of  guaranteed  annual  earnings. 
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Wage  Changes  During  1951 
In  Collective  Agreements* 

Two-thirds  of  1,600  collective  agreements  surveyed  by  the  Department 
of  Labour  provided  for  wage  boosts  during  1951  of  10  cents  an  hour 
or  more.  Close  to  half  a  million  workers  covered  by  contracts  studied 


Wage  rate  increases  of  ten  cents  an  hour 
or  more  are  set  forth  in  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  1,601  collective  agreements 
received  in  the  Department  of  Labour 
during  1951  and  examined  as  part  of  a 
continuing  study  of  clauses  in  agreements. 
The  contracts  studied  amount  to  approxi¬ 
mately  one-third  the  total  number  in  effect 
throughout  the  country  of  which  the  depart¬ 
ment  has  record.  All  negotiated  during  the 
year  1951,  they  cover  close  to  half  a 
million  workers,  or  approximately  two- 
fifths  of  the  total  number  of  workers  under 
agreement  in  Canada. 

In  addition  to  the  1,601  agreements 
included  in  the  study,  another  542  agree- 
raenits  were  received  in  the  Department  of 
Labour  and  examined,  but  not  included  in 


the  analysis,  since  they  are  either  new 
agreements  or  contain  new  wage  scales 
which  cannot  be  readily  compared  with 
previous  rates  (Table  I).  Fewer  agree¬ 
ments  were  analysed  for  the  latter  months 
of  the  year  than  for  the  earlier  months, 
since  many  of  the  agreements  which 
became  effective  towards  the  end  of  the 
3'ear  had  not  been  forwarded  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  time  the  study  was  made. 

Many  of  the  workers  covered  in  the 
survey  received  wage  increases  additional 
to  those  noted  in  this  article.  Of  the 
1,601  agreements  analysed,  342  contain 
escalator  clauses,  providing  automatic  wage 
increases  to  compensate  for  rises  in  the 
cost  of  living.  Almost  130,000  of  the 
workers  were  covered  by  such  clauses. 


Table  I — Number  of  Agreements  Examined  and  Workers  Covered 

Number  of  Agreements  Number  of  Workers 

Total  agreements  examined .  2,143  522,350 


Less  agreements  available  to  the 
department  for  the  first  time 
or  newly  bargained  agreements  372 

New  wage  scale  not  comparable 
with  previous  wage  information  170 

Agreements  included  in  the 
present  survey  . 

The  1,601  contracts  analysed  in  this 
study,  while  making  up  about  one-third 
of  those  in  effect  throughout  Canadian 
industry  during  1951,  include  a  higher 
proportion  of  those  in  effect  in  some  indus¬ 
tries  than  in  others,  as  is  shown  in 
Table  11.  The  mo.st  complete  coverage  is 
in  logging,  where  all  but  a  single  small 
agreement  are  included.  The  smallest  rep¬ 
resentations  are  from  public  utilities  and 
from  trade,  finance  and  services,  but  in 
the  former  industry'  two-thirds  of  the 
workers  under  agreement  are  represented. 
Of  the  remaining  industries,  only  construc- 


26.000 

43,400 


542 

— 

70,000 

1,601 

452,350 

tion  varies  from  the  average  representation 
of  approximately  one-third  of  the  agree¬ 
ments  and  two-fifths  of  the  workers  under 
collective  bargaining  contracts  in  the 
industry. 

♦The  articles  dealing  with  wage  changes  as 
shown  in  agreements  which  have  appeared  in 
issues  of  the  Labour  Gazette  over  the  past 
year  (L.G.,  1951,  pp.  832,  1111,  1664)  have 
analysed  the  extent  of  wage  increases  appear¬ 
ing  in  agreements  according  to  the  period 
within  which  they  reached  the  Department. 
In  contrast,  the  present  study  deals  with  wage 
changes  according  to  the  time  of  year  they 
became  effective. 
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Table  II — Distribution  of  Agreements  Analysed  by  Industry 

Workers  Covered 


Agreements 

Per  Cent  of 

Per  Cent 

Total  under 

of  Total 

Agreement 

Number 

in  Industry 

Number 

in  Industry 

Logging  . 

8 

90 

42,200 

94 

Mining  . 

39 

35 

35,800 

63 

Manufacturing  . 

863 

34 

228,800 

40 

Construction  . 

157 

54 

32,500 

63 

Transportation  &  Communication 

242 

31 

67,400 

24 

Public  Utilities  . 

32 

30 

16,750 

69 

Trade,  Finance  &  Services . 

260 

27 

28,900 

27 

Total  . 

1,601 

34 

452,350 

40 

Trend  of  Wage  Increases  During  Year. 

— As  Table  III  shows,  the  largest  group 
of  workers,  over  one-third  of  the  total, 
received  increases  during  the  year  of  15 
cents  an  hour  or  more.  The  average  size 
of  the  increases  did  not  remain  constant, 
however,  throughout  the  year.  During  the 
early  months,  increases  of  between  5  and 
14.9  cents  per  hour  were  more  common, 
while  in  the  second  and  third  quarters,  the 
trend  was  towards  larger  amounts.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  third  quarter,  and  during 
the  fourth  quarter,  the  trend  appears  to 
have  swung  again  towards  smaller  wage 
rises,  the  preponderance  during  this  period 
being  between  10  and  14.9  cents.  Since 


the  receipt  of  collective  agreements  for 
the  last  quarter  of  the  year  is  not  com¬ 
plete,  the  information,  particularly  for  the 
months  of  November  and  December,  is 
not  as  reliable  as  that  for  earlier  months. 
The  fact  that  bargaining  during  the  fourth 
quarter  was  mostly  with  relatively  small 
estabhshmenits,  however,  together  with  the 
tendency  during  the  earlier  part  of  the 
year  for  such  establishments  to  give 
smaller  wage  increases,  suggests  that  the 
tendency  towards  a  predominance  of 
increases  at  the  lower  amounts  during  the 
final  quarter  of  the  year  may  ibe  substan¬ 
tiated  when  the  remaining  agreements  are 
received  by  the  department. 


Table  III — Distribution  of  Agreements  Analysed  by  Category  of  Wage  Increase 

Number  of  Agreements  Number  of  Workers 


Number 

Per  Cent 
of  Total 

Number 

Per  Cent 
of  Total 

No  change  . 

.  37 

2.3 

6,800 

1.5 

Less  than  5  cents . 

.  55 

3.4 

12,300 

2.7 

5-9.9  cents  . 

.  424 

26.5 

126,900 

28.0 

10  -  14.9  cents  . 

.  541 

33.8 

146,450 

32.4 

15  cents  +  . 

.  544 

34.0 

159,900 

35.3 

Total  . 

.  1,601 

100.0 

452,350 

100.0 

Escalator  Clauses. — As  indicated  earlier 
in  this  article  many  of  the  agreements 
providing  wage  increases  also  contain 
escalator  clauses,  under  which  workers 
obtain  additional  increases  to  compensate 
for  rises  in  the  cost-of-living  index.  The 
amount  of  such  increases  would  depend 
on  the  type  of  escalator  scheme  in  effect 
in  a  particular  firm.i  It  would  also 

iFor  a  discussion  of  cost-of-llving  clauses, 
see  L.G.,  Dec.,  1951,  p.  1633. 


depend  on  the  date  of  introduction  of  the 
bonus  scheme,  since  many  of  these  schemes 
came  into  operation  only  after  some 
months  of  1951  had  already  gone  by. 

In  comparing  provisions  for  wage  in¬ 
creases  with  provisions  for  escalator  adjust¬ 
ments,  as  in  Table  IV,  it  was  found  that 
a  higher  proportion  of  escalator  clauses 
occurred  in  those  agreements  which  pro¬ 
vided  smaller  wage  increases. 
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TABLK  V.  WACJE  CHANGES  IN  1,«01  (  OIXECTIVE  AGKEEMENTS  NEGOTIATED  DURING  1951,  BY  INDUSTRY 
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Table  IV — Escalator  Clauses  in  Agreements  Analysed 


Agreements  Analysed 


Workers  Covered 


Number 

bo 

a  H  g  9 

No  change  . 

37 

1z;q  wo 
15 

Less  than  5  cents... 

55 

16 

5-9.9  cents  . 

424 

89 

10  -  14.9  cents  . 

541 

112 

15  cents  -f  . 

544 

100 

Total  . 

1,601 

332 

Individual  Industries. — Manufacturing 
settlements  comprise  over  half  the  wage 
increases  examined.  The  general  trend  of 
increases  in  this  largest  of  the  industry 
groups  approximated  closely  that  outlined 
above  for  the  survey  as  a  whole.  Various 
other  industries,  however,  exerted  strong 
influences  on  the  general  trend.  For 
example,  increases  in  the  construction 
industry  were  most  often  in  the  ‘T5-cents- 
and-over”  group  throughout  the  year.  On 
the  other  band,  public  utilities  showed  no 
consistent  trend  during  the  year;  but  over 
half  the  workers  receiving  increases  in  this 
group  obtained  between  5  and  9.9  cents 
during  the  month  of  April,  as  a  result  of 
two  large  negotiations  in  British  Columbia 
and  Ontario.  This  exerted  a  downward 
influence  on  the  total  settlements  for  that 
month. 

The  mining  industry  exerted  an  influence 
on  the  general  trend  during  the  months  of 
February  and  June,  when  three-quarters 
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of  the  settlements  indicated  in  the  industry 
took  place.  While  the  February  figures 
reinforced  the  general  trend,  the  June 
increases  in  this  industry  were  predomim 
antly  between  10  and  14.9  cents,  with  a 
consequent  downward  pull  on  the  average. 
Similarly,  transportation  and  communica¬ 
tion  figured  largely  in  the  total  of  wage 
increases  during  June,  when  a  third  of  the 
bargaining  in  the  industry  took  place. 
These  were  almost  all  between  5  and  9.9 
cents  and  comprised  over  80  per  cent  of 
such  increases  given  during  the  month. 

Trade,  finance,  and  insurance  agreements 
were  largely  concentrated  in  the  month 
of  January.  Half  of  the  5-to-9.9-cent 
increases  and  oneHhird  of  the  lO-to-14.9- 
cent  increases  in  this  industry  were 
bargained  at  this  time. 

In  logging,  almost  all  the  settlements 
took  place  in  January  and  September.  In 
the  former  month,  the  increases  were 
between  10  and  14.9  cents;  in  September, 
in  the  15-cents-and-over  category. 


Vocational  Training  Advisory  Council 
Holds  17th  Semi-Annual  Conference 


Apprentice  training  is  major  topic  of  discussion.  Deputy  Minister  of 
Labour  states  question  giving  him  some  concern,  says  he  would  like  to 
see  an  increase  to  50  thousand  in  the  number  of  apprentices  training 


Apprentice  training  ranked  high  in 
importance  in  the  discussions  of  the  Voca¬ 
tional  Training  Advisory  Council  at  its 
17th  semi-aimual  meeting  in  Ottawa  on 
January  15-17.  Expansion  of  the  appren¬ 
tice  training  program  as  a  means  of 
relieving  the  skilled  labour  shortage  was 
recommended  by  the  council. 

Dr.  A.  MacNamara,  Deputy  Minister  of 
Labour,  in  a  welcoming  address,  told  the 


members  that  the  question  of  apprentice¬ 
ship  had  been  giving  him  some  concern, 
and  asked  that  it  be  given  serious  thought. 
He  would  like,  he  said,  to  see  the  number 
of  apprentices  in  training  increased  from 
the  present  estimate  of  30,000  to  50,000. 

The  Vocational  Training  Advisory  Council 
is  composed  of  representatives  of  employers, 
labour,  war  veterans,  women’s  organiza¬ 
tions  and  educationists,  whose  function  it 
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is  to  assist  the  federal  Minister  of  Labour 
in  formulating  policy  and  administrative 
procedure  in  the  promotion  of  vocational 
training  in  Canada. 

The  three-day  meeting,  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Dr.  G.  Fred  McNally,  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  University  of  Alberta,  was 
attended  by  representatives  from  all  ten 
provinces. 

Tribute  to  the  Late  Director 

The  chairman  referred  to  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  Canadian  Vocational 
Training  Branch  and  the  Advisory  Council 
through  the  death  of  the  Director  of 
Training,  Robert  Fleming  Thompson.  Mr. 
Thompson,  he  said,  had  been  working  in 
the  field  of  vocational  education  since  1937. 
Previously  he  had  distinguished  himself  in 
W  orld  War  I,  had  done  missionary  service 
in  Western  Canada,  and  had  been  a  social 
service  and  personnel  worker.  Through  it 
all  he  developed  a  keen  interest  in  youth 
and  its  problems,  working  continually  for 
the  betterment  of  working  conditions  for 
young  people.  His  contribution  towards 
the  development  of  vocational  education 
on  a  sound  basis  had  been  far-reaching, 
but  his  greatest  contribution.  Dr.  McNally 
stated,  had  been  in  demonstrating  that  it 
is  possible  for  federal  and  provincial 
authorities  to  work  together  on  joint 
projects  with  confidence  and  understanding. 

The  members  were  asked  to  stand  and 
observe  a  one-minute  silence  in  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  Mr.  Thompson. 

A  resolution  expressing  sympathy,  to  be 
forwarded  to  Mrs.  Thompson  and  family, 
was  passed  by  the  council. 

The  chairman  said  it  was  a  genuine 
pleasure  when  it  was  learned  that  Arthur 
W.  Crawford  had  been  selected  to  carry 
on  the  work  so  ably  done  by  Mr. 
Thompson. 

Statement  by  Acting  Director 

To  attempt  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  the 
late  director  was  a  difficult  task.  Mr. 
Crawford  said,  and  he  would  need  guidance 
and  direction  from  the  council.  The  meet¬ 
ing  had  been  called  earlier  than  usual,  he 
said,  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  policy 
and  advising  him  concerning  the  various 
problems. 

The  ten-year  program  of  capital  assist¬ 
ance  to  vocational  schools  is  nearly  over 
Mr.  Crawford  said.  This  fact  raises  a  ques¬ 
tion  for  the  future — should  we  try  to 
develop  new  phases  of  Canadian  vocational 
training,  or  should  we  continue  along 
exactly  the  same  lines? 


Mr.  Crawford  then  outlined  what  he 
termed  five  levels  or  stages  of  vocational 
education; — 

First — ^the  basic,  covering  elementary  and 
intermediate  schools,  some  of  w’hich  offer 
courses  in  industrial  arts,  but  which  cordd 
not  be  considered  as  vocational  training; 

Second — pre-vocational,  consisting  of 
courses  of  a  general  or  exploratory  nature, 
but  not  providing  specialized  training  in 
specific  trades; 

Third — ^pre-employment  vocational  train¬ 
ing,  such  as  is  offered  in  the  senior  years 
of  vocational  schools,  in  trade  schools  and 
technical  institutes; 

Fourth — supplementary  training,  which 
supplements  training  given  on  the  job,  and 
includes  all  forms  of  part-time  and  short¬ 
term  classes,  correspondence  courses  and 
vestibule  schools; 

Fijth — upgrading,  consisting  of  the  type 
of  training  needed  by  a  w'orker  to  prepare 
him  for  promotion  or  advancement  to  the 
position  of  foreman  or  superintendent. 

The  secondary  schools  do  not  attempt 
to  cover  the  last  two  stages,  he  said,  and 
the  council’s  guidance  was  needed  as  to 
the  method  of  dealing  wdth  this  problem. 

Referring  to  apprentice  training,  he  said 
the  deputy  minister  had  requested  that 
special  emphasis  be  given  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  apprenticeship  programs,  and  he 
asked  for  the  council’s  guidance  in  this 
problem.  The  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Manpower,  Mr.  Crawford  said,  w^as 
agreed  that  the  shortage  of  skilled  workers 
presented  a  serious  problem  in  the  Cana¬ 
dian  manpower  situation  and  pointed  up 
the  need  for  training  in  industry. 

Turning  then  to  supervisory  training,  Mr. 
Crawford  said  that  in  response  to  a  letter 
sent  by  the  minister  to  industrial  firms, 
requesting  their  co-operation  in  the  train¬ 
ing  of  industrial  workers,  several  had 
expressed  an  interest  in  a  program  to  train 
supervisors.  He  asked  council’s  guidance  as 
to  how  the  Training  Branch  might  assist 
in  tlie  development  of  training  in  this  field. 

Minister  Welcomes  Members 

The  Hon.  Milton  F.  Gregg,  Minister  of 
Labour,  in  a  brief  address  of  welcome, 
ex-pressed  appreciation  of  the  council’s 
advice  and  help. 

Referring  to  plans  for  the  future,  he 
assured  the  members  that  the  Department 
of  Labour  and,  he  thought,  the  Government 
of  Canada  want  to  move  forward  in  the 
field  of  apprenticeship  and  vocational 
training  generally. 
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“We  do  no't  want  in  any  way  to  impinge 
on  the  prerogatives  of  the  provinces  in  the 
field  of  education,”  he  added. 

In  a  reference  to  the  patches  of  unem¬ 
ployment  prevailing  in  certain  areas,  the 
minister  expressed  the  view  that  there 
appears  to  be  a  good  chance  of  a  high  level 
of  employment  in  the  spring,  with  every 
likelihood  of  a  shortage  of  skilled  workers. 
He  felt  that  some  thought  should  be  given 
to  evolving  a  plan  for  the  training  of 
unemployed  persons,  so  that  when  openings 
in  skilled  occupations  turn  up  they  will 
have  the  necessary  training. 

Mr.  Gregg  spoke  of  the  newly-created 
National  Advisory  Committee  for  the 
Rehabilitation  of  the  Physically  Disabled. 
The  work  of  this  committee,  he  said,  will 
be  closely  related  to  that  of  the  Voca¬ 
tional  Training  Advisory  Council  and,  in 
view  of  this,  the  chairman  of  the  council 
has  been  appointed  to  the  membership  of 
the  new  committee. 

Remarks  of  Deputy  Minister 

Dr.  A.  MacNamara,  adding  his  welcome 
to  that  of  the  minister’s,  expressed  gratitude 
for  the  keen  interest  taken  by  the  members 
of  the  council  in  the  problem  of  vocational 
training. 

He  bad,  he  said,  been  giving  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  apprenticeship  considerable  thought, 
particularly  the  need  for  more  apprentices. 
He  did  not  think  that  the  problem  should 
be  left  entirely  to  employers  and  organized 
labour  and  recommended  that  the  council 
look  at  the  general  situation  with  a  view 
to  increasing  training  facilities  in  Canada. 

“I  do  not  believe,”  he  said,  “that  we 
have  yet  formulated  any  short  methods  of 
providing  vocational  training;  the  appren¬ 
tice  system  is  the  best  way  to  learn  a 
trade.” 

Supervisor  of  Technical  Training 

C.  R.  Ford,  Supervisor  of  Technical 
Training,  reported  that  enrolments  in  voca¬ 
tional  classes  in  the  fiscal  year  1950-51 
totalled  204,099,  an  increase  of  30  per  cent 
over  the  preceding  year’s  figure  of  157,000. 
A  breakdown  of  the  figures  showed  enrol¬ 
ment  as:- — 


Day 

Classes 

Evening 

Classes 

Total 

School  Year 

1949-50  . . 

66,000 

91,000 

157,000 

School  Year 

1950-51  .. 

85,879 

118,220 

204,099 

Increase  . . . 

19,879 

27,220 

47,099 

%  Rate  of 

Increase  . 

30 

30 

30 

Twelve  building  projects  were  completed 
during  the  year — ^two  in  Alberta,  five  in 
Saskatchewan,  one  in  Manitoba,  and  four 
in  Quebec.  Seven  more  are  still  under  con¬ 
struction — three  in  Quebec,  one  in  Saskat¬ 
chewan,  and  three  in  Ontario. 

The  clause  of  the  vocational  schools’ 
assistance  agreement  referring  to  grants  for 
capital  expenditure  expires  March  31,  1952, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  two  provinces, 
provincial  expenditures  must,  therefore, 
have  been  made  prior  to  that  date  to  be 
eligible  for  federal  reimbursement.  New¬ 
foundland  projects  must  be  completed  by 
March  31,  1955,  and  three  building  projects 
in  Ontario  were  given  an  extension  of  one 
year  because  of  a  shortage  of  steel. 

Adequacy  of  present  vocational  facilities 
is  being  considered  by  the  provinces,  which 
report  that  further  expansion  is  either 
planned  or  under  consideration  amounting 
to  approximately:— 


Province  Amount 

Prince  Edward  Island.  $  500,000 

Nova  Scotia  .  1,250,000 

New  Brunswick .  3,750,000 

Quebec  .  7,000,000 

Ontario  .  10,000,000 

Saskatchewan  .  1,000,000 

Alberta  .  1,500,000 

British  Columbia  ....  1,450,000 


Each  province  now  claims  the  full 
amount  of  its  annual  allotment.  It  is  of 
interest  to  note,  Mr.  Ford  said,  that  the 
present  federal  annual  allotment  represents 
approximately  17  per  cent  of  provincial 
annual  operating  expenditures. 

The  agreement  requires  that  a  redistri¬ 
bution  of  the  annual  allotment  be  made 
following  the  1951  census.  This,  Mr.  Ford 
said,  will  be  done  before  the  1951-52  allot¬ 
ment  becomes  available. 

Schedule  “M”  (Training  of  Handi¬ 
capped). — The  regulations  governing  the 
selection  of  trainees  under  Schedule  “M” 
were  changed  in  July  to  include  unem¬ 
ployed  persons  over  16  years  of  age  whose 
opportunities  for  gainful  employment  would 
be  greatly  improved  by  a  course  of  training 
or  whose  degree  of  skill  would  be  increased 
by  such  a  course.  Applicants  now  need 
not  have  been  previously  gainfully 
employed  to  be  admitted  to  these  classes. 

Employment  of  Handicapped  Persons. 

— Special  consideration  is  being  given  to 
the  training  of  handicapped  persons  in 
regular  or  specially-organized  classes,  or  on 
the  job  with  an  employer.  In  each  case, 
a  competent  medical  authority  must 
approve  the  course  of  training.  At  present. 
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special  classes  are  in  operation  at  St. 
John’s,  Newfoundland,  and  at  Moncton, 
N.B.  Five  provinces  report  training  to 
memtMjrs  of  this  group  in  regular  classes, 
and  to  date,  reports  indicate  that  110 
persons  have  completed  such  training 
courses. 

Schedule  ^‘K-1^  (Service  Tradesmen), 

— Classes  of  service  tradesmen  are  confined 
dbiefly  to  the  army,  Mr.  Ford  stated.  To 
November  30,  564  tradesmen  were  given 
training  during  the  year — an  increase  of  110 
over  the  previous  year  for  the  same  period. 
English  classes  for  French  speaking  recruits 
of  the  Air  Force  w’ere  held  at  Weston,  Ont. 

Schedule  “K-2"  (Defence  Training). — 

Schedule  '‘K-2”,  a  special  sdiedule,  was 
approved  in  July.  Agreements  w'ere  signed 
with  six  provinces  providing  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  workers  in  defence  industries,  with 
the  federal  Government  paying  75  per  cent 
of  the  cost  and  the  province  25  per  cent. 
Training  has  been  approved  in  occupa¬ 
tional  fields  in  which  there  are  existing  or 
potential  shortages  of  skilled  workers,  as 
follows ;  aircraft  workers,  draftsmen, 
machine  tool  makers  and  operators,  foundry 
moulders,  power  chain  saw  operators,  radio 
operators,  welders,  aad  stenographers  for 
the  Civil  Service  at  Ottawa.  Classes  are 
operating  in  schools  at  Halifax,  Moncton, 
Ottawa  and  Windsor,  and  on©  class  in  an 
industrial  plant  at  Edmonton.  Total 
enrolment  to  November  30  was  260. 

Present  indications,  it  was  noted,  are  that 
there  is  no  pool  of  unemployed  from  which 
to  draw  potential  defence  w’orkers  for 
training  and  a  different  pattern  of  training 
from  that  used  in  the  last  emergency 
period  may  have  to  be  developed.  Much 
of  the  training  may  have  to  be  done  in 
industry,  on  the  job,  or  in  vestibule  or 
plant  schools. 

Youth  Training. — Enrolments  to  Novem¬ 
ber  30  in  youth  training  classes,  which  are 
held  mainly  in  rural  areas,  amounted  to 
1,457;  this  was  an  increase  of  500  over  the 
corresponding  period  in  the  previous  year. 

Apprenticeship, — At  September  30,  1951, 
there  were  10,631  apprentices  registered  in 
the  designated  trades  in  the  seven  prov¬ 
inces  with  which  there  is  an  agreement — 
a  decrease  of  220  since  March  31  of  the 
same  year.  In  addition  to  the  figure  of 
10,631,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are 
approximately  15,000  trainees  designated  as 
apprentices  in  the  province  of  Quebec  and 
5,000  in  private  plans  in  industries  in  other 
parts  of  Canada,  making  an  estimated  total 
of  30,000. 

Vocational  Correspondence  Courses. — 

Vocational  correspondence  courses  have 


been  completed  in  a  number  of  subjects 
and  others  are  in  the  process  of  preparation. 
Mr.  Ford  announced  the  publication  of  a 
booklet  listing  the  vocational  courses  now 
available. 

Vocational  Schools  Assistance 

The  chairman  referred  to  the  federal 
appropriation  for  vocational  schools  assist¬ 
ance,  pointing  out  that  it  raises  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  amount  required  for  a  given 
period,  and  as  to  how  it  should  be  allo¬ 
cated.  It  was  felt  that  where  a  province 
does  not  need  to  use  its  full  allotment  for 
the  purchase  of  equipment,  it  should  be 
permissible  to  transfer  any  unexpended 
funds  to  the  building  account.  The  discus¬ 
sion  terminated  with  the  council  approving 
a  resolution  recommending  that  any  unex¬ 
pended  funds  in  the  equipment  account 
should  be  available  for  transfer  to  the 
building  account,  subject  to  approval  by 
the  Director  of  Training. 

With  regard  to  the  extension  of  the  time 
limit  during  which  federal  aid  can  be 
secured  for  capital  projects,  the  council 
recommended  that  the  individual  provinces 
request  the  federal  Government  for  what¬ 
ever  time  extensions  are  considered 
necessary. 

Canadian  Research  Committee 
on  Practical  Education 

The  chairman  reviewed  the  previous 
standards  and  regulations  which  had  been 
established  for  determining  the  ehgibility 
of  the  provinces  for  federal  aid. 

The  present  regulations  require  that,  in 
order  for  vocational  programs  to  be 
eligible  for  federal  aid,  the  students  must 
spend  50  per  cent  of  their  time  in  a 
vocational  field  and  its  related  subjects. 
The  subjects  related  to  vocational  courses 
are  as  follows.  Industrial  Courses:  mathe¬ 
matics,  science  and  drafting;  Commercial 
Courses:  business  English  and  mathematics; 
Agriculture:  mathematics  and  science,  in¬ 
cluding  biology;  and  Home  Economics: 
mathematics  and  science. 

Such  programs  are  required  to  provide 
the  students  with  instructors  who  have  a 
background  of  trade  experience,  a  minimum 
of  at  least  one  full-time  instructor  in  each 
vocational  department,  and  adequate  space 
and  equipment. 

The  research  committee  recommended 
that  special  courses  be  provided  for  students 
who  leave  school  at  the  end  of  Grade  10. 
In  this  respect,  Ontario  has  provided 
courses  in  barbering,  carpentry,  painting 
and  decorating,  cleaning  and  dyeing,  etc. 
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During  the  discussion,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  there  was  a  problem  in  deciding  just 
where  in  a  scboiol  program  vocational 
training  should  be  considered  eligible  for 
federal  aid.  In  the  report  of  the  research 
committee,  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
desirability  of  deferring  specialized  training 
as  long  as  possible  while  the  student  is  at 
school  and  that  no  training  for  specific 
occupations  be  given,  except  under  special 
or  exceptional  circumstances.  On  behalf  of 
the  Department  of  Labour,  Mr.  Crawford 
requested  the  aid  of  the  council  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  type  of  programs  for  which 
federal  assistance  should  be  made  available. 
Mr.  Crawford  felt  that  in  future,  more 
emphasis  might  be  placed  on  those  stages  of 
the  training  program  which  supplement  or 
complete  the  occupational  training  begun 
in  full-time  secondary  school  classes. 

Youth  Training 

Mr.  Crawford  made  reference  to  the 
youth  training  program  which  had  been 
initiated  to  give  special  attention  to  a 
group  who  had  been  somewhat  neglected 
in  the  1930’s.  The  present  Vocational 
Training  Co-ordination  Act  authorizes  the 
continuing  of  projects  heretofore  carried 
out  in  the  provinces  under  the  Youth 
Training  Act.  In  Quebec,  the  council  was 
told,  there  are  a  great  number  of  courses 
for  young  people,  the  majority  being 
designed  for  rural  trainees.  In  British 
Columbia,  classes  are  carried  on  in  auto¬ 
motive  and  diesel  operations  and  in  Nova 
Scotia  there  are  navigation  classes  for 
fishermen  and  others. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  youth  training 
was  originally  designed  to  assist  unem¬ 
ployed  youth  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
30  who  had  not  been  previously  employed. 
It  was  generally  agreed  that  a  great 
variety  of  programs  and  courses  were 
offered  under  the  Youth  Training  Agree¬ 
ment  and  that  they  should  be  retained 
in  the  training  programs  of  the  provinces. 

Navigation  Classes 

Capt.  D.  R.  Jones  of  the  Department  of 
Transport  told  the  council  that  his  depart¬ 
ment  operates  two  training  schools  for 
navigation,  one  at  Prince  Rupert  and  the 
second  at  Quebec.  Previously  such  schools 
had  also  been  maintained  at  Yarmouth, 
Halifax  and  Saint  John.  A  school  is  oper¬ 
ated  at  Rimouski  by  the  province  of 
Quebec  and  is  the  only  one  in  Canada 
which  gives  pre-sea  training. 

The  Department  of  Transport  makes 
grants  in  aid  of  training  in  the  field  of 
navigation  by  paying  half  the  salaries  of 


the  instructors  in  the  Vancouver  Technical 
Institute  and  at  the  Halifax  County  School. 
Further,  specific  grants  are  made  to 
Kingston  and  to  Rimouski. 

Instructors  for  the  Colombo  Plan 

Col.  G.  M.  Morrison,  who  represents  the 
Department  of  Labour  on  the  inter¬ 
departmental  committee  on  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Colombo  Plan,  stated  that 
Canadian  funds  are  being  used  to  purchase 
equipment  and  that  $400,000  was  to  be  used 
to  provide  a  limited  number  of  fellowships 
and  scholarships,  to  equip  technical  teams 
who  would  make  two-  to  three-month  tours 
of  industry  and  agriculture  and,  finally,  to 
send  trained  instructors  to  Colombo^  Plan 
countries. 

Col.  Morrison  pointed  out  that  his 
committee  is  considering  the  advisability 
of  sending  skilled  instructors  to  India, 
Pakistan  and  Ceylon.  Persons  selected 
would  receive  their  present  salary  plus  an 
inducement  allowance;  travelling  expenses 
for  the  individual  and,  if  necessary,  for  his 
family,  would  be  paid.  The  conference 
was  told  that  there  was  a  great  need  for 
instructors  in  all  the  trades  but  more 
particularly  for  those  in  the  motor  mechanic 
and  machine  tool  occupations. 

The  council  agreed  that  all  steps  should 
be  taken  to  support  Canadian  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  Colombo  Plan  and  passed  the 
following  resolution  unanimously: — 

That  this  council,  having  heard  the 
request  from  Col.  Morrison  for  the  services 
of  technical  teachers  who  would  be  willing 
to  go  to  Colombo  Plan  countries,  recom¬ 
mends  that  steps  be  taken  through  the 
Canadian  Vocational  Training  Branch  to 
notify  the  provinces  of  the  proposal  and 
the  need,  and  requests  their  co-operation 
in  securing  instructors  who  would  be 
interested  and  available. 

Apprenticeship 

Nova  Scotia. — R.  H.  MacCuish  of  the 
Nova  Scotia  Department  of  Labour 
reported  that  there  were  430  apprentices 
registered  in  16  trades  in  the  province  at 
the  present  time.  He  remarked  that  some 
interest  was  being  taken  in  considering 
steps  to  increase  the  number  of  designated 
trades  and  it  was  possible  that  the  steel 
and  mining  industries  might  be  included 
in  the  list. 

New  Brunswick. — J.  W.  McNutt,  Director 
of  Vocational  Training,  reported  to  the 
conference  that  trades  were  not  designated 
in  New  Brunswick  but  rather  were  declared 
appropriate  for  apprenticeship.  At  the 
present  time,  there  are  628  apprentices 
registered  in  the  province,  he  reported. 
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Mr.  McNutt  noted  that  some  considera¬ 
tion  was  being  given  to  expanding  the 
apprenticeship  program  within  the  province 
and  that  the  number  of  employer  and 
employee  groups  who  were  expressing  an 
interest  in  apprenticeship  was  increasing. 

Quebec. — Gustave  Poisson,  Deputy  Min¬ 
ister  of  Social  Welfare  and  Youth,  described 
the  apprenticeship  program  followed  in 
Quebec.  Apprenticeship  programs  are 
organized  by  employer  and  employee 
groups.  The  two  groups  form  joint 
apprenticeship  committees  in  each  trade 
and  these  committees  then  regulate  the 
training  in  a  specific  area.  In  the  building 
trades,  schools  are  maintained  at  Montreal, 
Chicoutimi  and  Hull.  In  other  cases,  the 
apprenticeship  commission  has  requested 
the  Arts  and  Trades  School  in  Montreal 
to  carry  out  the  instruction  of  apprentices. 
Upon  completion  of  their  courses,  the 
apprentices  receive  from  two  to  three  years 
credit  on  their  apprenticeship  contracts. 

Ontario. — A.  M.  hloon.  Assistant  Director 
of  Vocational  Education  reported  that 
apprenticeship  in  the  designated  trades  in 
Ontario  is  administered  by  the  Appren¬ 
ticeship  Branch  of  the  Department  of 
Labour.  The  indentured  trades  are  the 
building,  automotive,  barbering  and  hair¬ 
dressing,  and  lathing  trades.  The  latter 
was  added  to  the  list  February  1,  1952. 
vSince  July  1,  the  responsibility  for  class 
training  of  apprentices  has  been  carried  out 
by  the  Department  of  Education,  Mr. 
Moon  reported. 

Referring  to  apprentices  not  covered  by 
the  present  regulations,  such  as  those  in 
the  metal,  machine-tool  and  electrical 
trades,  Mr.  Moon  noted  that  a  voluntary 
organization  known  as  the  “Ontario  Indus¬ 
trial  Education  Council”  had  been  formed 
to  promote  apprenticeship  in  these  occupa¬ 
tions.  The  council,  a  voluntary  body  of 
technical  teachers,  labour  and  industry 
representatives,  carries  out  programs 
designed  to  increase  the  number  of 
apprentices  and  to  improve  apprenticeship 
standards  in  general. 

The  council  has  developed  an  “appren¬ 
ticeship  package,”  which  is  designed  for  the 
use  of  industries  training  apprentices.  The 
“package”  includes  a  record  sheet,  a  report 
to  the  apprentice’s  parents  or  industry,  an 
indentureship  form,  an  efficiency  rating 
form,  etc.  Mr.  Moon  stated  that  approxi¬ 
mately  25  private  apprenticeship  plans  are 
in  operation  in  Ontario. 

Manitoba. — L.  S.  Smith,  Inspector  of 
Technical  Schools,  Manitoba  Department 


of  Education,  pointed  out  that  apprentice¬ 
ship  within  the  province  is  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Labour  but  that 
class  training  and  trade  instruction  are 
carried  out  by  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  All  the  courses  are  given  at  full¬ 
time  classes. 

Mr.  Smith  stated  that  the  number  of 
apprentices  can  be  mcreased  by  increasing 
the  number  of  designated  trades.  There 
has  been  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  or  not  refrigeration  and  the 
machinist  trades  should  be  included. 

Saskatchewan. — W.  A.  Ross,  Regional 
Director  for  Saskatchewan,  informed  the 
council  that  at  present  there  were  498 
apprentices  in  13  designated  trades  in  the 
province.  It  is  estimated  that  500  to  600 
apprentices  would  meet  Saskatchewan’s 
needs. 

Alberta. — J.  H.  Ross,  Regional  Director 
for  Alberta,  reported  that  there  were  2,400 
apprentices  in  the  designated  trades  within 
the  province.  During  1951,  more  than  600 
certificates  of  completion  were  issued  and 
at  the  end  of  the  term  there  were  603 
first-year  students  and  1,882  in  the  fourth 
year. 

British  Columbia. — H.  A.  Jones,  Director 
of  Vocational  Education,  told  the  council 
that  1,860  apprentices  were  enrolled  in 
classes  in  British  Columbia,  116  of  whom 
were  receiving  instruction  by  correspond¬ 
ence.  Mr.  Jones  stated  that  trade  advisory 
committees  in  the  province  have  recently 
recommended  the  establishment  of  standards 
in  apprenticeship  classes  and  he  felt  that 
training  should  be  based  upon  a  detailed 
trade  analysis  with  achievement  records  of 
apprentices  being  kept. 

Apprenticeship  Conference 

To  further  apprenticeship  training  and  to 
increase  the  number  of  apprentices,  the 
Vocational  Training  Advisory  Council  was 
agreed  that  a  general  meeting,  to  include 
representatives  from  all  interested  groups, 
should  be  convened  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  proposal  to  hold  the  conference  was 
unanimously  approved  in  the  following 
resolution: — 

That  council  recommend  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labour  that  a  general  conference 
be  called  as  soon  as  possible  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  apprenticeship,  its  promotion, 
development  and  extension — further  that 
there  be  a  small  committee  of  three  or 
five  advisers  appointed  to  assist  the  head¬ 
quarters  staff  in  preparing  for  such  a 
conference  at  an  early  date. 
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Vocational  Schools 

The  Supervisor  of  Technical  Training, 
Mr.  C.  R.  Ford,  told  the  council  that 
several  requests  'had  been  received  asking 
the  federal  Government  to  share  in  the 
cost  of  equipment  purchased  for  use  in 
certain  training  programs  on  a  75-25  basis. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  previous 
practice  had  been  for  the  federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  purchase  the  equipment  outright 
or  to  share  the  cost  on  a  50-50  basis  with 
the  provinces.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
equipment  became  the  proi>erty  of  the 
province  upon  the  completion  of  the  train¬ 
ing  program. 

After  some  discussion,  the  following 
resolution  was  carried: — 

That  the  established  procedure,  whereby 
the  federal  Government  pays  50  per  cent 
of  the  cost  price  of  machinery  purchased 
for  programs  carried  on  under  the  various 
schedules,  be  continued. 

Another  problem  relating  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  vocational  schools  was  discussed 
when  the  council  considered  the  payments 
made  by  the  federal  Government  to  the 
provinces  for  the  depreciation  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  buildings  under  certain  schedules. 
Mr.  Crawford  explained  that  the  regula¬ 
tions  provided  for  payments  of  15  cents 
for  the  first  10,CMX)  days’  training,  13  cents 
for  the  next  10,000,  and  10  cents  for  all 
the  days  thereafter  in  each  12-month  period. 
The  regulations  stated  that  such  payments 
were  to  be  made  upon  the  completion  of 
the  training.  A  problem  had  ibeen  created 
when  claims  were  presented  by  certain 
provinces  before  the  scheduled  training  had 
been  completed.  The  council  recommended 
that  this  procedure  be  changed  to  allow 
payments  to  be  made  on  a  monthly  basis. 
This  recommendation  was  contained  in  the 
following  resolution: — 

That  council  recommend  that  the  regu¬ 
lations  referring  to  payment  for  depre¬ 
ciation  be  amended  by  substituting  the 
phrase  “payment  shall  be  made  from 
month  to  month”  instead  of  the  phrase 
“payment  shall  be  made  on  completion  of 
the  training”. 

Student  Aid 

The  granting  of  financial  aid  to  students 
under  the  Youth  Training  Program  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  council. 
It  was  noted  that  this  scheme  has  been 
in  operation  for  several  years  and  has  made 
it  possible  for  the  provinces  to  assist  needy 
students  on  an  individual  basis. 


After  some  discussion  concerning  the 
granting  of  financial  aid  for  education,  and 
the  amount  of  moneys  repaid,  the  council 
adopted  the  following  resolution: — 

Whereas  the  Dominion-Provincial  student 
aid  scheme  established  as  Sub-Schedule  “H” 
of  Schedule  “O”  of  the  Vocational  Training 
Co-ordination  Act  is  designed  to  provide 
direct  financial  aid  to  students  seeking 
further  education  and  who  are  in  financial 
need,  and 

Whereas  all  such  aid  is  paid  direct  to 
the  individual  student  in  accordance  with 
his  individual  need,  and 

Whereas  the  program  has  been  success¬ 
fully  operated  for  some  thirteen  years  and 
has  been  strongly  supported  by  all  the 
provincial  governments  of  Canada,  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  proved  to  be  the 
most  practical  and  easily  administered 
method  of  providing  assistance  to  worthy 
students  on  a  co-operative  basis; 

Therefore,  the  Vocational  Training 
Advisory  Council  strongly  recommendi 
that  the  scheme  as  now  established  be  con¬ 
tinued,  and,  further,  that  consideration  be 
given  to  increasing  the  annual  contribu¬ 
tion  made  by  the  Government  of  Canada. 

Vocational  Training  Pnblieations 

The  council  considered  that  bulletins  and 
publications  issued  by  the  federal  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labour  should  be  distributed  and 
made  available  in  order  to  encourage 
apprenticeship  training.  It  was  further 
suggested  that  the  council  should  publish 
such  bulletins  when  needed. 

After  some  discussion,  during  whicfi  it 
was  stated  that  many  of  the  smaller  prov¬ 
inces  would  benefit  from  the  publication  of 
training  manuals  and  other  booklets,  the 
following  resolution  was  carried: — 

Whereas  there  is  evidence  that  the 
expanding  Canadian  economy  requires  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  skilled  workers 
and  trained  personnel;  and 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Labour  is 
in  a  position  to  assess  these  needs  and 
co-ordinate  the  efforts  to  meet  them; 

Therefore  this  council  recommends  that 
the  Training  Branch  assume  initiative  in 
assisting  the  provinces  to  develop  effective 
programs  of  apprenticeship  and  other  suit¬ 
able  training  plans. 

Further  Aid  to  Vocational  Training 

A  sub-committee  appointed  to  study  the 
question  of  further  aid  to  vocational 
training  reported  its  findings  and  recom¬ 
mendations  in  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  carried: — 

Whereas  council  has  been  informed  that 
additional  sums  of  money  are  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Annual  Estimates  of  the 
Training  Branch  of  the  Department  of 
Labour  for  the  fiscal  year  1952-53;  and 
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Whereas  council  agrees  that  this  assist¬ 
ance  is  u^ntly  needed  and  very  welcome 
because  in  addition  to  present  commit¬ 
ments  it  is  reported  that  a  program  in¬ 
volving  expenditures  of  over  $26,000,000 
for  construction  of  vocational  schools  in 
Canada  is  projected  for  the  next  few 
years; 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  council 
expresses  its  appreciation  of  this  action 
by  the  minister  in  thus  recognizing  a  con¬ 
tinuing  and  increasing  need;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  this  council 
set  up  a  special  committee  to  study  the 
problem  and  to  prepare  and  submit  a  plan 
to  meet  the  expanding  needs  of  a  con¬ 
tinuing  program  of  Vocational  Training 
in  Canada. 

Upon  adjournment,  the  council  decided 
to  hold  its  next  semi-annual  meeting  in 
Ottawa  on  September  10,  11  and  12. 

Vocational  Training  Advisory  Council 

The  composition  of  the  council  is  as 
follows: — 

Dr.  G.  Fred  McNally,  Chancellor  of 
University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton  (Chair¬ 
man)  ;  T.  D.  Anderson,  General  Secretary, 
Canadian  Legion,  BESL,  Ottawa;  L.  S. 


Beattie,  Director  of  Vocational  Education, 
Department  of  Education,  Toronto;  G.  G. 
Cushing,  Secretary  Treasurer,  Trades  and 
Labour  Congress,  Ottawa;  N.  S.  Dowd, 
Executive  Secretary,  Canadian  Congress  of 
Labour,  Ottawa;  Dr.  F.  T.  Fairey,  Deputy 
Minister  of  Education,  Victoria;  E.  K. 
Ford,  Director  of  Vocational  Education, 
Department  of  Education,  Halifax;  G. 
Burnett,  Bedard-Girard  Ltd.,  Ottawa;  Dr. 
G.  A.  Frecker,  Deputy  Minister  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Newfoundland;  F.  Phihon,  Director, 
Canadian  and  Catholic  Confederation  of 
Labour,  Hull,  P.Q.;  N.  C.  MacKay, 
Director  of  Extension,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Winnipeg;  J.  W.  McNutt, 
Director  of  Vocational  Education,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  Fredericton;  Mrs. 
(Dr.)  R.  J.  Marshall,  President,  National 
Council  of  Women,  Agincourt,  Ont. ; 
Gustave  Poisson,  Deputy  Minister,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Social  Welfare  and  Youth,  Quebec; 
W.  A.  Ross,  Regional  Director,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  Regina;  C.  B.  C.  Scott, 
General  Personnel  Manager,  Massey-Harris 
Company,  Toronto;  W.  H.  C.  Seeley, 
Personnel  Manager,  Toronto  Transporta¬ 
tion  Commission,  Toronto. 


Special  Sessions  of  Five  Provincial  Legislatures 

Legislation  is  passed  to  enable  provincial  Governments  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  the  federal  Government  for  the  payment  of  financial 
assistance  to  needy  persons  who  are  between  65  and  69  years  of  age 


At  special  fall  sessions  of  the  Legisla¬ 
tures  of  five  provinces — British  Columbia, 
Newfoundland,  Ontario,  Prince  Edward 
Island  and  Saskatchewan — legislation  was 
passed  to  enable  the  provincial  Govern¬ 
ments  to  enter  into  agreements  with  the 
federal  Government  for  the  payment  of 
financial  assistance  to  needy  persons 
between  the  ages  of  65  and  69  years.  New 
Blind  Persons  Allowances  Acts  were  also 
passed.  The  Acts  became  effective  from 
January  1,  1952,  except  the  Ontario  Acts, 
which  went  into  effect  on  December  15, 
1951. 

Quebec  enacted  similar  legislation  at  its 
regular  session  which  began  in  November. 
The  Quebec  pension  laws  will  be  included 
in  the  summary  of  Quebec  legislation  in  a 
forthcoming  issue  of  the  L.\bour  Gazette. 

Old  Age  Assistance 

The  provincial  statutes  are  complementary 
to  the  federal  Old  Age  Assistance  Act 
passed  at  the  first  session  of  Parliament  in 


1951  to  provide  for  joint  federal-provincial 
agreements  under  which  the  federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  pay  to  the  provinces  one-half 
of  the  cost  of  pensions  of  not  more  than 
$40  a  month  to  be  provided  to  needy 
pereons,  and  the  province  the  remaining 
50  per  cent.  Pensions  are  payable  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the 
federal  Act  with  respect  to  age,  residence 
and  the  amount  of  income  a  recipient  may 
have.  The  amount  of  allowable  annual 
income,  including  assistance,  is  $720  a  year 
for  an  unmarried  person,  $1,200  for  a 
married  person  living  with  his  spouse,  and 
$1,320  for  a  married  person  living  with  a 
blind  spouse. 

The  new  Acts  passed  in  the  five  prov¬ 
inces  are  similar  to  the  previous  provincial 
Acts  which  provided  for  agreements  with 
the  federal  Government  for  the  provision 
of  pensions  with  a  means  test  to  persons 
over  70  years  of  age,  with  the  federal 
Government  contributing  75  per  cent  of 
the  cost  and  the  province  25  per  cent. 
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Pensions  of  S40  a  month  are,  since  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1952,  paid  to  persons  over  70 
without  a  means  test  by  the  federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  alone  under  the  Old  Age  Security 
Act,  1951. 

The  new  Acts  provide  for  the  provincial 
administration  of  the  old  age  pensions 
scheme,  prohibit  any  person  from  receiving, 
or  from  aiding  another  person  to  receive, 
assistance  to  which  he  is  not  entitled,  and 
authorize  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council  to  make  regulations  for  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Acts. 

In  all  provinces  except  Prince  Edward 
Island,  there  is  no  longer  provision  for  the 
recovery  of  pension  payments  from  the 
estate  of  a  deceased  pensioner.  The 
former  federal  Act  provided  for  such 
recovery  by  the  province  but  the  new 
federal  Old  Age  Assistance  Act  leaves  the 
matter  up  to  the  provinces,  merely  stipu¬ 
lating  that  if  the  province  decides  to 
recover,  then  one-ihalf  of  thei  amount 
recovered  has  to  be  refunded  tO’  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Canada.  In  Prince  Edward 
Island,  as  previously,  all  money  advanced 
by  the  director  to  a  recipient  will  be  a 
lien  against  his  land  in  favour  of  the 
director  which  may  be  enforced  against 
the  land  of  the  recipient  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  judgment  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  British  Columbia  and  Saskatchewan 
Acts  stipulate  that  the  boiard  may  recover 
from  a  recipient  or  from  the  estate  of  a 
deceased  recipient  as  a  debt  due  to  the 
board  the  sum  of  any  assistance  payments 
made  to  him  by  reason  of  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  or  fraud. 

The  Acts  of  Newfoundland,  Ontario  and 
Prince  Edward  Island  stipulate  that  old 
age  assistance  is  exempt  from  provincial 
and  municipal  taxes.  All  the  Acts  state 
that  it  is  not  subject  to  attachment  or 
seizure  in  satisfaction  of  a  claim  against 
the  recipient,  or  subject  to  alienation  or 
transfer  by  the  recipient. 

The  Newfoundland,  Ontario  and  Prince 
Edward  Island  statutes  stipulate  that 
assistance  may  be  paid  to  a  trustee  or 
person  who  is  caring  for  the  pensioner,  if 
the  pensioner  consents,  when  the  pensioner, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  director,  is  using  or 
likely  to  use  bis  assistance  otherwise  than 
for  his  own  benefit  or  if  he  is  incapacitated 
or  incapable  of  managing  his  affairs. 

In  Newfoundland  and  Ontario,  provision 
is  made  for  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council  to  issue  regulations  to  provide  for 
payment  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  cost 
of  medical  and  dental  services  to  recipients 
of  old  age  assistance. 


Allowances  for  Blind  Persons 

The  new  Blind  Persons  Allowances  Acts 
provide  for  an  agreement  with  the  federal 
Government  for  the  payment  of  75  per 
cent  of  $40  a  month  by  the  Government  of 
Canada  and  25  per  cent  by  the  province  in 
cases  of  need  to  blind  persons  over  21.  On 
attaining  the  age  of  70,  blind  persons  with 
the  required  20  years’  residence  in  Canada 
will  receive  a  pension  under  the  federal 
Old  Age  Security  Act. 

Hitherto,  pensions  for  blind  persons  were 
dealt  with  under  Old  Age  Pensions  Acts. 
They  are  now  dealt  with  separately  to 
accord  with  the  new  federal  Blind  Persons 
Act. 

As  with  old  age  assistance,  pensions  to 
the  blind  are  payable  under  the  conditions 
specified  in  the  federal  Act.  Amounts  of 
allowable  income  were  increased  by  $120  a 
year  and  are  now  $840  a  year  for  an 
unmarried  blind  person,  $1,040  for  an 
unmarried  person  with  a  dependent  child  or 
children,  $1,320  for  a  married  blind  person 
with  a  sighted  spouse  and  $1,440  for  a 
blind  person  with  a  blind  spouse.  The 
length  of  residence  in  Canada  required  in 
order  to  be  eligible  for  a  blind  persons’s 
pension  is  10  years.  The  former  require¬ 
ment  was  20  years. 

The  provisions  of  the  new  provincial 
Blind  Persons  Allowances  Acts  are  similar 
to  the  terms  of  the  Old  Age  Assistance 
Acts  summarized  above. 

Saskatchewan  Social  Aid  Act 

Supplementary  Allowances 

An  amendment  to  the  Saskatchewan 
Social  Aid  Act  provides  for  the  payment 
by  the  province  of  a  supplemental  allow¬ 
ance  to  recipients  of  old  age  assistance  or 
of  blind  persons’  pensions  and  authorizes 
the  Government  of  the  province  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  any  other  province 
with  respect  to  these  payments  over  and 
above  the  limits  stipulated  in  the  federal 
Old  Age  Security  Act,  the  Old  Age  Assist¬ 
ance  Aot  and  the  Blind  Persons  Act. 

Regulations 

Regulations  have  been  issued  under  the 
Siocial  Aid  Act  of  Saskatchewan  providing 
for  the  payment  of  a  supplementary  allow¬ 
ance  of  $2.50  a  month  to  persons  over  70 
in  receipt  of  a  pension  from  the  federal 
Government  under  the  Old  Age  Security 
Act.  These  regulations  are  summarized  on 
page  000  of  this  issue. 

The  Province  of  Alberta  has  also  made 
regulations  providing  for  supplementary 
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allowances  not  exceeding  $10  a  month  to 
recipients  of  old  age  security  pensions  and 
blind  persons’  allowances  (see  p.  314). 

Under  the  Old  Age  Assistance  and  Blind 
Persons  Allowances  Acts  of  British 
Columbia,  Newfoundland,  Prince  Edward 


Island  and  Saskatchewan,  noted  above,  and 
under  the  corresponding  Acts  passed  in 
Alberta  during  the  regular  1951  session, 
regulations  have  recently  been  made  setting 
out  the  administrative  details  of  the 
program. 


Legislative  Proposals  Sub  m  ittedto 
Provincial  Governments  by  Labour 

Briefs  containing  proposals  for  legislative  and  administrative  changes 
are  submitted  by  labour  organizations  in  Nova  Scotia,  British  Columbia 


Nova  Scotia  Provincial 
Executive  Committee  (TLC) 

Amendments  to  the  provincial  legisla¬ 
tion  affecting  workmen’s  compensation, 
minimum  wages,  labour  relations,  hours  of 
work  and  old  age  pensions  were  requested 
by  the  Nova  Scotia  Provincial  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Trades  and  Labour 
Congress  in  a  brief  presented  to  the  pro¬ 
vincial  Cabinet.  The  brief  was  presented 
on  behalf  of  the  Halifax,  Liverpool  and 
Cape  Breton  District  Trades  and  Labour 
Councils. 

The  committee  requested  the  immediate 
proclamation  of  the  Minimum  Wage  Act 
for  men  and  at  the  same  time  asked  that 
the  minimum  wage  for  male  employees  be 
set  at  85  cents  an  hour  and  for  female 
workers  at  $20  per  week,  exclusive  of  meals. 
Extension  of  the  Male  Minimum  Wage 
Act  to  all  employees  within  the  province 
was  also  urged. 

A  maximum  work  week  of  40  hours, 
without  reduction  in  take  home  pay,  and  a 
rest  period  of  48  hours  in  each  seven-day 
period  was  urged  by  the  labour  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  delegation  requested  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  legislation  to  provide  all  employees 
with  a  minimum  of  two  weeks  paid  vaca¬ 
tion  after  one  year’s  emplo3^ment. 

Several  amendments  to  the  Nova  Scotia 
Labour  Relations  Act  were  requested  by 
the  executive,  the  most  important  of  which 
were:  the  requirement  that  unions  seeking 
certification  prove  their  status  as  bona  fide 
trade  unions  in  order  to  eliminate  the 
certification  of  company  unions;  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  grounds  upon  which  certifica¬ 
tion  may  be  revoked;  the  prohibition  of 
revocation  during  negotiations,  collective 
bargaining,  or  the  life  of  a  collective  agree¬ 
ment;  permission  for  the  Labour  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  to  take  court  action  in  having 


its  orders  enforced;  and  a  reciuirement  that 
a  new  employer  be  bound  by  existing 
orders  and  decisions  made  by  the  Board. 

A  great  many  amendments  were  requested 
to  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,  in¬ 
cluding:  a  reduction  in  the  present  waiting 
period  of  seven  days  to  the  day  following 
the  accident,  basing  of  compensation  pay¬ 
ments  on  100  per  cent  of  earnings,  blanket 
coverage  of  all  occupational  diseases  or 
diseases  attributable  to  the  nature  of  the 
employment  regardless  of  the  disease  or 
the  occupation  of  the  worker,  and  that  such 
ailments  as  silicosis,  rheumatism,  sciatica, 
and  arthritis  be  included  in  the  Act  for 
the  payment  of  compensation. 

The  labour  groups  called  for  an  increase 
in  old  age  pensions  to  $65  a  month  and 
requested  a  reduction  in  the  age  qualifica¬ 
tions  to  65  in  the  case  of  males  and  60  in 
the  case  of  females.  In  addition,  the 
abolition  of  the  means  test  was  advocated 
and  a  residence  requirement  of  15  instead 
of  20  years  was  urged. 

To  deal  with  unemployment,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  requested  to  put  into  effect  a 
comprehensive  public  works  program  on  a 
province-wide  basis.  The  brief  stated  that 
such  a  program  should  be  especially 
designed  to  take  care  of  seasonal  workers. 

The  brief  called  for  the  establisliment  of 
a  provincial  health  insurance  plan  to  cover 
all  citizens  and  to  include  medical,  surgical, 
dental  and  optical  care;  hospitalization; 
provision  of  artificial  limbs  and  other  aids 
when  necessapy;  and  psychiatric  treatment 
and  competently  supervised  mental  homes 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally  ill. 
The  brief  suggested  that  such  a  plan  be 
established  on  a  contributory  basis. 

Among  other  items  dealt  with  were: 
highways  legislation;  amendments  to  the 
Apprenticeship  Act,  Liquor  Control  Act, 
Criminal  Code  and  Mothers’  Allowance 
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Act;  enactment  of  a  Maternity  Hospital¬ 
ization  Act;  adoption  of  a  fair  wage 
policy;  payment  of  subsidies  on  milk; 
better  conditions  for  student  nurses;  free 
school  books;  upward  revision  of  jury  fees; 
and  town  planning. 

British  Columbia 
Federation  of  Labour  (CCL) 

Reform  of  the  provincial  labour  rela¬ 
tions,  workmen’s  compensation  and  hospital 
insurance  legislation  was  advocated  by  the 
eighth  annual  convention  of  the  British 
Columbia  Federation  of  Labour  (CCL), 
held  in  Vancouver,  February  2  and  3.  The 
convention,  attended  by  110  delegates,  was 
presided  over  by  Stewart  H.  Alsbury,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Federation. 

Referring  to  labour  relations  legislation, 
the  convention  charged  that  the  provincial 
Government  and  Labour  Relations  Board 
were  ignoring  “the  hard-won  rights  and 
established  practices  of  the  trade  union 
movement.” 

The  Federation  urged  that  the  British 
Columbia  Electric  Company  and  the 
British  Columbia  Telephone  Company  be 
taken  over  by  the  B.C.  PubUc  Utilities 
Commission.  Resolutions  favouring  this 
move  were  approved  after  delegates  had 
complained  of  the  rates  charged  by  the 
utilities. 


That  a  planned  immigration  scheme  was 
necessary  if  serious  wnemployment  were  to 
be  avoided  was  unanimously  agreed. 

The  convention  also  favoured  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  a  milk  subsidy  and 
opposed  alternate  day  deliveries. 

A  resolution  calling  for  conferences  on 
the  choice  of  CCF  candidates  in  elections 
was  approved.  George  Mitchell,  Chairman 
of  the  Resolutions  Committee,  explained 
that  this  meant  contimred  support  for  the 
CCF  by  the  Federation. 

The  Government  was  requested  by  the 
Federation  not  to  put  into  effect  the  single 
transferable  vote.  This  measure  was  passed 
by  the  B.C.  Legislature  last  year  but  has 
yet  to  be  proclaimed.  The  resolution 
opposing  the  vote  stated  that  it  would 
cause  confusion  because  it  “is  completely 
foreign  to  the  method  the  citizens  of  this 
province  have  been  accustomed  to.” 

In  other  resolutions  the  Federation 
demanded  that  provincial  and  federal  Gov¬ 
ernments  lift  restrictions  in  their  employ¬ 
ment  regulations  to  allow  the  hiring  of 
persons  over  the  age  of  40  years,  enact 
legislation  guaranteeing  the  hiring  of 
workers  for  ability  only  and  not  on  account 
of  racial,  religious  or  pohtical  qualifications 
and  finally,  institute  “a  bill  of  rights  in 
Canada  whereby  civil  liberties  of  the 
citizens  of  this  country  will  be  fully 
protected.” 


India  Surveys  Labour’s  Progress 

in  Four  Years  of  Independence 

Recent  booklet  outlines  the  steps  taken  by  the  Indian  government  to 
improve  the  position  of  the  country’s  six  million  industrial  workers 


Steps  taken  by  the  Indian  government 
since  1947  to  improve  the  position  of 
labour  are  outlined  in  a  recent  publication 
of  the  Indian  Ministry  of  Information  and 
Broadcasting.  The  publication,  entitled 
Square  Deal  for  Labour,  describes  what 
four  years  of  independence  have  meant  to 
India’s  six  milHon  industrial  workers  and 
34  million  agricultural  workers. 

When  Indian  independence  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1947,  the  central  government 
embarked  upon  a  five-year  program  to 
better  labour’s  position.  The  main  features 
of  this  scheme  were:  social  security, 
technical  training,  improvement  in  the 


system  of  recruitment,  housing,  welfare 
work,  better  working  conditions  and  fair 
wages. 

To  secure  economic  stability,  the  govern¬ 
ment  convened  a  tripartite  conference  of 
labour,  management  and  government  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  1948.  The  conference  adopted 
an  Industrial  Truce  Resolution  whereby 
strikes  and  lockouts  were  to  be  avoided 
for  a  period  of  three  years.  The  settle¬ 
ment  of  disputes  by  mutual  discussion  and 
without  interruption  to  production  was  also 
recommended. 

To  implement  the  Industrial  Truce  Reso¬ 
lution,  a  number  of  tripartite  bodies  were 
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established.  The  principle  underlying  the 
creation  of  these  bodies  was  that  the 
workers  should  be  allowed  an  effective 
participation  in  the  framing  of  decisions 
which  affected  their  working  conditions  and 
welfare. 

A  Central  Advisory  Council  of  Labour, 
composed  of  government,  labour  and 
employer  representatives,  was  created  in 
1948.  This  Council  held  two  sessions  and 
prepared  proposals  respecting  fair  wages 
which  have  been  submitted  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  Parliament. 

Industrial  committees,  also  established  on 
a  tripartite  basis,  were  set  up  in  the  cotton, 
textile,  coal-mining,  leather  goods,  cement 
and  tanning  industries  with  the  purpose  of 
creating  better  relations  between  employers 
and  employees.  Work  committees,  bipartite 
in  composition,  have  been  established  in 
various  plants  to  encourage  direct  negotia¬ 
tions  between  employers  and  employees. 
Similar  committees  have  also  been  set  up 
to  handle  production  problems. 

In  the  field  of  industrial  conciliation, 
tribunals  have  been  formed  by  the  central 
government  and  by  several  of  the  state 
administrations  to  facihtate  the  speedy 
adjudication  of  disputes.  To  carry  out  this 
work,  a  number  of  conciliation  officers  have 
been  appointed  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Through  personal  contact  with 
employers  and  employees,  they  have 
assisted  in  the  settlement  of  disputes  before 
work  stoppages  have  resulted.  When  nego¬ 
tiation  and  concihation  have  failed,  the 
government  tribunals  are  utilized. 

In  the  field  of  legislation,  several 
measures  have  been  introduced  since  inde¬ 
pendence  to  improve  the  position  of  the 
worker.  In  1948  a  Minimum  Wages  Act 
was  passed  affecting  such  industries  as 
carpet  making,  shawl  weaving,  rice,  flour, 
oil  and  dal  milling,  tobacco,  lac  and  mica 
factories,  public  motor  transport,  tanneries, 
plantations  and  agriculture.  The  Act  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  fixation  of  a  minimum  time 
rate,  a  minimum  piece  rate,  a  guaranteed 


time  rate  and  an  over-time  rate.  Minimum 
wage  fixation  requires  state  government 
approval  before  becoming  effective.^ 

The  Factories  Act  of  1948  was  introduced 
to  consolidate  and  improve  the  laws 
regulating  factory  labour.  It  provides  for 
safety,  health  and  welfare  measures  in  all 
industrial  establishments  which  use  power 
and  employ  ten  or  more  workers.  It  also 
applies  tO'  factories  which  do  not  use  power 
and  which  employ  20  or  more  workers.  ■ 

Trade  union  rights  are  at  present  being 
formalized  in  legislation  being  considered 
by  Parhament.  Since  1947  the  number  of 
unions  and  union  members  has  greatly 
increased.  In  that  year,  1,331,962  workers 
were  listed  as  members  of  1,725  regis¬ 
tered  trade  unions.  By  1949  the  number 
had  increased  to  1,960,107  members 
who  belonged  to  3,150  registered  labour 
organizations. 

To  overhaul  the  legislation  affecting 
trade  unions,  to  encourage  industrial 
harmony  and  to  provide  for  the  com¬ 
pulsory  recognition  of  unions  by  employers, 
the  Trade  Union  Bill  was  introduced  in 
Parhament. 

In  order  to  facihtate  the  placement  of 
workers  and  to  cope  with  the  movement 
of  workers  who  had  been  displaced  as  a 
result  of  the  end  of  the  war  and  the  gaim 
ing  of  independence,  the  Indian  govern¬ 
ment  utilized  the  Employment  Exchanges 
which  had  been  set  up  in  1945  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  In  1950  there  were 
1,210,385  registrations  at  the  Exchanges 
and  331,198  placements  made  through  this 
organization. 

In  addition  to  operating  the  Employ¬ 
ment  Exchanges,  the  Indian  government  is 
conducting  vocational  training  courses  for 
workers  in  35  technical  trades  and  30  voca¬ 
tional  trades.  These  courses  are  being 
carried  out  in  63  training  centres  through¬ 
out  the  country.  The  courses  are  provided 
free  of  charge  to  the  trainees. 

’See  Labour  Gazette,  March  1951,  p.  380. 
for  a  more  complete  discussion  of  minimum 
wage  legislation  in  India. 


23  2  Million  Working,  303,000  Jobless  in  United  Kingdom 


Latest  statistics  issued  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  Kingdom  show  that 
persons  gainfully  emplojmd  there  number 
23,480,000.  This  represents  a  drop  of 
12,500  since  the  previous  report  issued  last 
October.  The  nation’s  unemployed  num¬ 
bered  303,000. 


Industries  concerned  with  arms  produc¬ 
tion — engineering,  metals  and  vehicles 
trades — had  the  largest  influx  of  labour, 
21,000  being  added  to  the  October  total  of 
4,171,000.  This  increase  was  offset,  how¬ 
ever,  by  manpower  decreases  in  clothing, 
textile  and  other  manufacturing  industries. 
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iniernaaonai 
LaEsoiir  Organization 

117th  Session  of  the  Governing  Body 

Among  more  important  subjects  discussed  by  members  were:  migration, 
freedom  of  association  and  the  ILO’s  technical  assistance  programs 


Immigration,  freedom  of  association, 
technical  assistance  to  underdeveloped 
countries  and  the  conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment  on  plantations  were  among  the  more 
important  topics  considered  by  delegates 
to  the  117th  session  of  the  Governing  Body 
of  the  International  Labour  Office,  held 
in  Geneva  from  November  20  to  23,  1951. 
The  session  was  presided  over  by  Paul 
Ramadier,  former  Prime  Minister  of  France. 

A.  H.  Brown,  Assistant  Deputy  Min¬ 
ister  of  Labour,  represented  tlie  Canadian 
Government  on  the  governing  body,  with 
Paul  Goulet,  Director  of  the  ILO  Branch, 
Department  of  Labour,  as  substitute  repre¬ 
sentative  and  Mr.  K.  Mcllwraith,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  External  Affairs,  as  alternative 
representative. 

Migration, — The  governing  body  spent 
considerable  time  discussing  the  conclusions 
reached  by  the  Migration  Conference  at 
Naples,  Italy,  from  October  2  to  16.  This 
conference  had  been  attended  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  27  countries,  including 
Canada,  in  addition  to  observers  from  the 
Holy  See,  Bolivia,  Costa  Rica  and  33  non¬ 
governmental  organizations. 

The  members  of  the  governing  body 
discussed  the  need  for  resettling  workers 
and  looked  to  the  ILO  for  guidance  in 
establishing  a  well-constructed  and  thought- 
out  plan.  Mr.  Brown  stated  that  Canada 
was  interested  in  a  migration  program. 

The  Director-General,  David  A.  Morse, 
said  that  the  ILO  had  been  given  the 
responsibility  by  the  United  Nations  for 
the  co-ordination  of  all  policy  in  the  inter¬ 
national  field  with  respect  to  migration.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  ILO  had  to  consider 
such  questions  as  vocational  training  and 
employment  services  and  the  application  of 
bi-lateral  agreements.  He  noted  that  the 
ILO  had  no  intention  of  enforcing  the 
migration  plan  upon  any  country  and  only 
wanted  to  see  the  development  of  freely 
accepted  agreements. 

Mr.  Morse  said  that  every  effort  would 
be  made  to  co-operate  with  any  organiza¬ 
tions  that  would  deal  with  the  movement 
of  surplus  population  to  overseas  areas. 


By  25  votes  to  nil,  with  one  abstention, 
the  governing  body  authorized  the  director- 
general  to  communicate  the  reports 
adopted  by  the  migration  conference  to  the 
governments  invited  to  attend  the  confer¬ 
ence,  to  the  United  Nations  and  to  the 
inter-governmental  and  non-governmental 
organizations  concerned.  The  proposal  to 
have  the  governing  body  recommend  to 
the  countries  represented  at  the  migration 
conference  the  establishment  of  a  Council 
of  European  Migration  was  approved  by 
23  votes  to  nil,  with  five  abstentions. 

By  a  vote  of  29  to  nil,  the  governing 
body  reaffirmed  the  need  for  the  ILO  to 
continue  its  assistance  to  governments  in 
solving  many  of  the  problems  involved 
with  migration.  In  connection  with  over¬ 
seas  movements,  the  governing  body 
decided  to  convene  a  committee  of  experts 
to  consider  the  need  for  international 
standards  for  the  accommodation  of 
migrants  while  on  board  ship.  This  com¬ 
mittee  of  experts  would  be  formed  after 
consultation  with  the  governments  con¬ 
cerned  in  such  movements. 

F reedoin  of  Association. — A  nine-member 
committee  was  established  by  the  governing 
body  to  examine  allegations  concerning 
infringements  of  trade  union  rights.  The 
responsibilities  of  this  committee  will  be 
primarily  to  consider  what  cases  should  be 
forwarded  to  the  governing  body  for  action 
and  at  the  same  time  to  obtain  the 
approval  of  the  governments  involved  to 
have  such  cases  referred  to  a  Fact-Finding 
and  Conciliation  Commission.  (See  L  G 
Feb.,  1951,  p.  180.) 

The  new  committee  will  not  refer  cases 
to  the  governing  body  when  it  has  proved 
that  the  alleged  infringements  do  not  con¬ 
stitute  infringements  of  trade  union  rights 
and  when  the  allegations  are  so  vague  as 
to  prevent  any  consideration  of  the  case  on 
its  merits. 

At  each  session  of  the  governing  body, 
the  committee  will  report  on  cases  which 
it  has  considered  worthy  of  investigation. 
In  cases  where  a  government  refuses  to 
refer  a  dispute  to  the  Fact-Finding  and 
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Conciliation  Commission,  the  committee 
will  include  in  its  report  to  the  governing 
body  recommendations  on  further  steps 
which  may  be  taken. 

The  new  committee,  to  be  known  as  the 
Committee  on  Freedom  of  Association,  is 
composed  of  emplojmr,  employee  and  gov¬ 
ernment  members  from  France,  India, 
Mexico,  the  United  Kingdom,  Uruguay  and 
Sweden.  Substitute  representatives  were 
also  appointed  for  each  regular  member. 

Technical  Assistance. — The  governing 
body  unanimously  adopted  the  report  of 
the  Technical  Assistance  Committee,  which 
contained  a  resume  of  the  progress  of  the 
expanded  ILO  assistance  programs  since  the 
last  session.  The  director-general  was 
authorized  to  dispense  with  tripartite  selec¬ 
tion  committees  for  ILO  fellowships  and 
internships  when  the  establisliment  of  such 
committees  is  considered  impractical. 

Committee  on  Work  on  Plantations. — • 

In  connection  with  conditions  of  work  on 
plantations,  the  governing  body  authorized 
the  director-general  to  make  preliminary 
studies,  inquiries  and  consultations  in  order 
to  give  effect  to  the  conclusions  reached  by 
the  Committee  on  Work  on  Plantations 
during  its  first  session.  Among  the  items 
to  be  dealt  with  are:  methods  and  organ¬ 
ization  of  recruitment  of  workers  for 
plantation  labour,  eciuality  of  treatment 
between  workers  from  abroad  and  nationals, 
some  aspects  of  the  termination  of  employ¬ 
ment  contracts,  the  regulation  of  wages,  the 
construction  of  low  cost  housing,  the  state 
of  nutrition  of  workers  on  plantations,  the 
health  and  social  services  available  on 
plantations  and  the  conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment  of  plantation  staffs. 

The  governing  body  decided  that  the 
second  session  of  the  plantations  committee 
should  consider  what  action  has  been  taken 
by  various  countries  in  view  of  the  first 
session’s  report,  should  work  out  a  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  term  “plantation”,  study  the 
regulation  of  wages,  and  make  investiga¬ 
tions  into  the  health  and  social  services 
available  for  workers. 

Pa  yments  hr  Results. — The  governing 
body,  after  examining  the  report  of  a 
committee  of  ex-perts  who  had  made  studies 
of  various  systems  of  payments  by  results, 
decided  to  forward  the  findings  to  the 
industrial  committees  of  the  ILO  and  to 
the  International  Committee  of  Scientific 
Management.  The  experts  committee  had 
recommended  several  methods  by  which 
workers  could  increase  their  earnings  while 


at  the  same  time  lowering  production  costs 
and  increasing  productivity.  (See  L.G., 
Nov.,  1951,  pp.  1520-1521.) 

Asian  Advisory  Committee. — The  Asian 
Advisory  Committee,  which  held  its  third 
session  in  Geneva  from  November  10  to 
13,  1951,  referred  some  of  its  conclusions 
to  the  governing  body.  The  committee 
asked  that  the  governing  body  consider 
placing  the  following  items  on  its  agenda 
for  the  next  session:  (1)  The  development 
of  the  ILO  technical  assistance  program  in 
Asian  countries.  (2)  Special  protective 
legislation  affecting  women  and  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  women’s  employment  in  Asian 
countries.  (3)  Discussions  at  and  conclu¬ 
sions  of  the  Asian  Manpower  Technical 
Conference  at  Bangkok,  together  with  such 
additional  information  as  may  be  of 
assistance  tO'  the  committee  in  giving 
further  consideration  to  Asian  migration 
problems.  (4)  Underemployment  in  Asia. 
(5)  Any  questions  arising  out  of  recom¬ 
mendations  made  by  the  committee  at  its 
previous  sessions. 

The  agenda  for  the  next  session  of  the 
committee  was  approved  by  the  governing 
body. 

Germany  and  Japan. — The  governing 
body  decided  to  invite  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  to  become  a  member 
of  the  following  industrial  committees: 
Building,  Civil  Engineering  and  Public 
works.  Chemical  Industries,  Coal  Mines, 
Inland  Transport,  Iron  and  Steel,  Metal 
Trades  and  Textiles. 

The  application  by  Germany  for  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Salaried  Employees  and  Professional 
Employees  was  deferred  for  later  con¬ 
sideration. 

The  ILO  at  its  34th  Conference  admitted 
Japan  to  membership  in  the  organization, 
subject  to  ratification  by  the  Japanese  Diet. 
The  ILO  Constitution  having  been  formally 
accepted  by  Japan,  the  number  of  ILO 
member  countries  now  stands  at  65. 

Tribute  to  Leon  Jouhaux. — Mr.  Rama- 

dier  extended  the  congratulations  of  the 
governing  body  to  Leon  Jouhaux  on  whom 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  was  recently  con¬ 
ferred.  Mr.  Jouhaux  has  long  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  labour  movement  in  France 
and  has  spent  considerable  time  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  activities  of  the  ILO.  Mr. 
Jouhaux,  expressing  his  appreciation  for 
the  tribute,  emphasized  that  the  honour 
had  also  been  shared  by  the  ILO. 

118th  Session. — It  was  decided  that  the 
118th  session  of  the  governing  body  will 
be  held  in  Geneva  from  March  11  to  14, 
1952. 
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The  latest  tabulation  of  the  number  of 
Labour-Management  Production  Com¬ 
mittees  now  officially  listed  with  the 
Department  of  Labour  shows  that  at 
September  30,  1951,  there  were  780  com¬ 
mittees  covering  311,354  Canadian  workers. 
This  represents  a  gain  of  51  committees  in 
the  period  from  March  31,  1951,  to 

September  30. 

Ontario  continues  to  lead  the  breakdown 
by  provinces  with  369  committees  repre¬ 
senting  129,756  workers.  Quebec  is  second 
with  160  committees.  Figures  for  other 
provinces  are:  Prince  Edward  Island,  2; 
Nova  Scotia,  22;  New  Brunswick  28; 
Manitoba,  58;  Saskatchewan,  16;  Alberta, 
37 ;  British  Columbia,  58. 

The  majority  of  these  LMPCs — 444 — 
are  established  in  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries.  However,  most  industrial  classifica¬ 
tions  are  represented.  Among  these  are: 
mining,  24  committees;  construction,  .3; 
transportation,  175;  communications,  83; 
trade,  13;  finance,  1;  service  industries,  37. 

The  breakdown  of  union  affiliations  of 
bargaining  agencies  in  plants  having 
LMPCs  shows  that  in  318  committees 
(154,273  workers),  the  participating  union 
was  affiliated  with  the  Trades  and  Labour 
Congress  of  Canada;  in  288  committees 
(76,717  workers),  with  the  Canadian  Con¬ 
gress  of  Labour;  in  46  committees  (11,545 
workers),  with  the  Canadian  and  Catholic 
Confederation  of  Labour;  and  in  128 
committees  (68,819  workers),  with  various 
other  groups. 

CBC’s  “Cross  Section”  Features  LMPCs 

A  recent  broadcast  of  the  program 
Cross  Ucction,  a  regular  Canadian  Broad¬ 
casting  Corporation  feature,  dealt  with  the 
subject  of  labour-management  co-operation 
and  the  reasons  why  some  LMPCs  are 
successful  and  others  are  not.  In  a 
dramatized  half-hour  presentation,  the 
stories  of  two  committees,  one  successful, 
the  other  not,  were  presented.  At  the 
end  of  the  drama,  Mr.  R.  W.  Crumb, 
Supervisor  of  Field  Staff  of  the  Labour- 
Management  Co-operation  Service,  analysed 
the  reasons  why  one  committee  had 
succeeded,  while  the  other  had  failed. 


In  this  analysis  Mr.  Crumb  pointed  out 
that  any  committee  to  be  successful 
needed  the  backing  of  top  management 
as  well  as  a  desire  on  the  part  of  both 
labour  and  management  to  make  co¬ 
operation  work.  Any  preconceived  notions 
that  a  committee  is  designed  to  undermine 
the  prerogatives  of  either  management  or 
labour  must  be  dispelled  as  soon  as  they 
become  apparent.  Co-operation  must  be 
explained  to  everyone  concerned  before  it 
can  work. 

Only  matters  which  are  clearly  within 
the  scope  of  an  LMPC  should  be  discussed 
at  meetings,  Mr.  Crumb  said.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  collective  bargaining  questions 
should  be  excluded  from  the  committee’s 
deliberations.  One  essential  for  a  good 
committee  is  that  it  adequately  publicize 
its  role  and  thereby  keep  the  rank  and 
file  informed  of  its  activities. 

LMPC  Launches  Safety  Campaign 

The  labour-management  production 
committee  at  Maple  Leaf  Milling  Com¬ 
pany  in  Toronto  has  launched  a  twin  drive 
to  improve  safety  and  good  housekeeping 
in  the  plant  there.  The  objectives  of  the 
campaign  were  well  advertised  in  the 
Flour  Bag,  the  plant  employee  pubheation, 
ana  direct  appeals  were  addressed  to  all 
employees  asking  for  their  co-operation 
and  help. 

For  the  first  42  days  after  the  campaign 
began,  not  one  lost  time  accident  was 
recorded  in  the  plant.  One  department 
suffered  an  accident  at  this  point,  but  with 
this  one  exception  the  plant  as  a  whole 
had  no  accidents  up  to  the  end  of  January. 

In  promoting  this  dual  program,  several 
novel  advertising  ideas  were  used.  In¬ 
cluded  were  a  neon  sign  for  carrying 
safety  and  good  housekeeping  slogans  and 
bulletin  boards  in  each  department  especi¬ 
ally  for  these  campaigns.  Employees  of 
the  plant  are  responsible  for  posting  the 
day-to-day  records  on  the  boards,  and 
when  an  accident  occurs  the  departmental 
foreman  himself  must  make  the  change  on 
the  main  bulletin  board. 


Establishment  of  Labour-Management 
Production  Committees  (LMPCs)  is 
encouraged  and  assisted  by  the  Labour- 
Management  Co-operation  Service,  Indus¬ 
trial  Relations  Branch,  Department  of 
Labour.  In  addition  to  field  repre¬ 
sentatives  located  in  key  industrial 
centres,  who  are  available  to  help  both 
managements  and  trade  unions  set  up 
LMPCs,  the  Service  provides  publicity 
aids  in  the  form  of  booklets,  films  and 
posters. 
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Iiifliistrial  Helations 

.  and  ..Coliciliatifiii 



Certification  and  Other 
before  the  Canada 

The  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board  met 
for  one  day  during  January.  The  board 
issued  four  certificates  designating  bargain¬ 
ing  agents.  During  the  month,  the  board 
received  five  applications  for  certification 
and  allowed  the  withdrawal  of  one  applica¬ 
tion  for  certification. 

Applications  for  Certification  Granted 

International  Association  of  Machinists, 
on  behalf  of  separate  units  of  employees 
employed  at  Gander,  Nfld.,  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  three  aviation  companies:  (1)  British 
Overseas  Airways  Corporation;  (2)  Trans 
World  Airlines,  Inc:  and  (3)  Pan  American 
World  Airways,  Inc.  (L.G.,  Jan.,  1952, 

Scope  and  Administration  of  the  Industrial 

Conciliation  services  under  the  Industrial 
Relations  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act  are 
provided  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  through 
the  Industrial  Relations  Branch.  The  branch 
also  acts  as  the  administrative  arm  of  the 
Canada  Labour  Relations  Board  in  matters 
under  the  Act  involving  the  board. 

The  Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes 
Investigation  Act  came  into  force  on 
September  1,  1948.  It  revoked  the  Wartime 
Labour  Relations  Regulations,  P.C.  1003, 
which  became  effective  in  March,  1944,  and 
repealed  the  Industrial  Disputes  Investiga¬ 
tion  Act,  which  had  been  in  force  from  1907 
until  superseded  by  the  Wartime  Regulations 
m  1944.  Decisions,  orders  and  certifications 
given  under  the  Wartime  Regulations  by  the 
Minister  of  Labour  and  the  Wartime  Labour 
Relations  Board  are  continued  in  force  and 
effect  by  the  Act. 

The  Act  applies  to  industries  within 
federal  jurisdiction,  i.e.,  navigation,  ship¬ 
ping,  interprovincial  railways,  canals,  tele¬ 
graphs,  interprovincial  and  international 
steamship  lines  and  ferries,  aerodromes  and 
air  tran.sportation,  radio  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions  and  works  declared  by  Parliament  to 
be  for  the  general  advantage  of  Canada  or 
two  or  more  of  its  provinces.  Additionally, 
the  Act  provides  that  provincial  authorities, 
if  they  desire,  may  enact  similar  legis¬ 
lation  for  application  to  industries  within 
provincial  jurisdiction  and  make  mutually 
satisfactory  arrangements  with  the  federal 
Government  for  the  administration  of  such 
legislation. 

The  Minister  of  Labour  is  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  Act  and  is  directly 
responsible  for  the  appointment  of  con¬ 
ciliation  officers,  conciliation  boards,  and 
Industrial  Inquiry  Commissions  concerning 
complaints  that  the  Act  has  been  violated 
or  that  a  party  has  failed  to  bargain  collec¬ 
tively,  and  for  applications  for  confsent  to 
prosecute. 


Proceedings 
Labour  Relations  Board 

p.  40);  (4)  United  Grain  Elevator  Workers’ 
Local  No.  333,  International  Union  of 
United  Brewery,  Flour,  Cereal,  Soft  Drink 
and  Distillery  Workers  of  America,  on 
behalf  of  a  unit  of  employees  of  Kerr 
Gifford  and  Company,  Inc.,  employed  in 
the  Elevator  Department  of  its  elevators 
located  on  Burrard  Inlet,  Vancouver  (L.G., 
Jan.,  1952,  p.  40). 


This  section  covers  proceedings  under 
the  Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes 
Investigation  Act,  involving  the  admin¬ 
istrative  services  of  the  Minister  of 
Labour,  the  Canada  Labour  Relations 
Board  and  the  Industrial  Relations 
Branch  of  the  Department. 


Relations  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act 

The  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board  is 
established  under  the  Act  as  successor  to 
the  Wartime  Labour  Relations  Board  to 
administer  provisions  concerning  the  certifi¬ 
cation  of  bargaining  agents,  the  writing  of 
provisions — for  incorporation  into  collective 
agreements — fixing  a  procedure  for  the  final 
.settlement  of  disputes  concerning  the  mean¬ 
ing  or  violation  of  such  agreements  and  the 
investigation  of  complaints  referred  to  it 
by  the  minister  that  a  party  has  failed  to 
bargain  collectively  and  to  make  every 
reasonable  effort  to  conclude  a  collective 
agreement. 

Copies  of  the  Industrial  Relations  and 
Disputes  Investigation  Act,  the  Regulations 
made  under  the  Act,  and  the  Rules  of 
Procedure  of  the  Canada  Labour  Relations 
Board  are  available  upon  request  to  the 
Department  of  Labour,  Ottawa. 

Proceedings  under  the  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act  are 
reported  below  under  two  headings: 

1 1 )  Certification  and  other  Proceedings 
before  the  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board, 
and  (2)  Conciliation  and  other  Proceedings 
before  the  Minister  of  Labour. 

Industrial  Relations  Officers  of  the 
Department  of  Labour  are  stationed  at 
Vancouver,  Winnipeg,  Toronto,  Ottawa, 
Montreal,  Fredericton,  Halifax  and  St. 
John’s,  Newfoundland.  The  territory  of  two 
officers  resident  in  Vancouver  comprises 
British  Columbia,  Alberta  and  the  Yukon 
and  Northwest  Territories:  two  officers 
.stationed  in  Winnipeg  cover  the  province* 
of  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba  and  North¬ 
western  Ontario;  three  officers  resident  in 
Toronto  confine  their  activities  to  Ontario; 
three  officers  in  Montreal  are  assigned  to 
the  province  of  Quebec,  and  a  total  of  three 
officers  resident  in  Fredericton,  Halifax  and 
St.  John’s  represent  the  Department  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces  and  Newfoundland.  The 
headquarters  of  the  Industrial  Relations 
Branch  and  the  Director  of  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  and  staff  are  situated  in  Ottawa. 


Applications  for  Certification  Received 

1.  Local  No.  28,  Hotel  and  Eestaurant 
Employees’  and  Bartenders’  International 
Union,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  employees 
of  Canadian  Pacific  Air  Lines  Limited, 
employed  in  the  cafeteria  at  the  company’s 
Vanicouver  base  (Investigating  Officer; 
G.  R.  Currie). 

2.  Local  No.  3,  Machinists,  Fitters  and 
Helpers,  on  behalf  of  machinists,  engine 
fitters  and  helpers  employed  at  Victoria 
and  Vancouver  by  the  British  Columbia 
Coast  Steamship  Service,  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company  (Investigating  Officer: 
D.  S.  Tysoe). 

3.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steam¬ 
ship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and 
Station  Employees,  on  behalf  of  freight 
handlers  employed  at  Pointe  au  Pic,  P.Q., 
by  Clarke  Steam^iip  Co.  Limited  (Investi¬ 
gating  Officer:  L.  Pepin). 


4.  Lodge  887,  International  Association  of 
Machinists,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  main¬ 
tenance  employees  of  Canadian  Pacific  Air 
Line  (Repairs)  Limited,  Currie  Field,  Alta. 
(Investigating  Officer:  D.  S.  Tysoe). 

5.  Bro’therhood  of  Railway  and  Steam¬ 
ship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and 
Station  Employees,  on  behalf  of  a  unit 
of  maintenance  employees  of  the  British 
Columbia  Coast  Steamship  Service,  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  Railway  Company  (Investi¬ 
gating  Officer:  D.  S.  Tysoe). 

Application  for  Certification  Withdrawn 

Canadian  Association  of  Railway  Black¬ 
smiths  and  Helpers,  apphcant,  and  Cana¬ 
dian  National  Railways,  respondent  (L.G., 
Jan.,  1952,  p.  40). 


Conciliation  and  Other  Proceedings 

before  the  Minister  of  Labour 


Conciliation  Officers  Appointed 

During  January,  the  minister  appointed 
conciliation  officers  to  deal  with  matters  in 
dispute  between  the  following  parties: — 

1.  Local  564:,  International  Union  of 
Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers,  appli¬ 
cant,  and  Yukon  Consolidated  Gold  Cor¬ 
poration  Ltd.,  Dawson,  Y.T.,  respondent 
(Conciliation  Officer:  G.  R.  Currie). 

2.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steam¬ 
ship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and 
Station  Employees,  applicant,  and  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  Air  Lines  Ltd.  (Accounting 
Office,  Vancouver),  respondent  (Concilia¬ 
tion  Officer;  G.  R.  Currie). 

3.  Local  105,  International  Union  of 
United  Brewery,  Flour,  Cereal,  Soft  Drink 
and  Distillery  Workers  of  America,  appli¬ 
cant,  and  Federal  Grain  Company  Limited 
(Seed  Division,  Winnipeg)  respondent 
(Conciliation  Officer:  R.  H.  Hooper). 

4.  Local  105,  International  Union  of 
llnited  Brewery,  Flour,  Cereal,  Soft  Drink 
and  Distillery  Workers  of  America,  appli¬ 
cant,  and  McCabe  Grain  Company  Limited 
(Shamrock  Elevator  and  Feed  Mill,  St. 
Boniface.  Man.),  respondent  (Conciliation 
Officer:  R.  H.  Hooper). 

5.  Local  13173,  District  50,  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  applicant,  and 
Eldorado  Mining  and  Refining  (1944) 


Limited,  Port  Hope,  Ont.,  respondent 
(Conciliation  Officer;  F.  J.  Ainsborough). 

6.  Local  106,  Transport  Drivers,  Ware¬ 
housemen  and  Helpers  of  America,  appli¬ 
cant,  and  Smith  Transport  Ltd.,  Montreal, 
respondent  (Conciliation  Officer;  L.  Pepin). 

Settlements  Effected  by  Conciliation  Officers 

1.  On  January  11,  the  minister  received 
a  report  from  G.  R.  Currie,  Conciliation 
Officer,  indicating  the  settlement  of  matters 
in  dispute  between  Local  564,  International 
Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers, 
and  Yukon  Consolidated  Gold  Corporation 
Ltd.,  Dawson,  Y.T.  (see  above). 

2.  On  January  13,  the  minister  received 
a  report  from  H.  R.  Pettigrove,  Concilia¬ 
tion  Officer,  indicating  the  settlement  of 
matters  in  dispute  between  National 
Harbours  Board  Employees’  Federal  LTnion 
No.  24  and  the  National  Harbours  Board, 
affecting  employees  at  Saint  John,  N.B. 
(L.G.,  Feb.,  1952,  p.  171). 

Conciliation  Board  Fully  Constituted 

The  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Investi¬ 
gation  established  by  the  minister  on 
November  22,  1951,  to  deal  with  matters 
in  dispute  between  the  Canadian  National 
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Railways  and  the  Canadian  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Employees  and  Other  Transport 
Workers,  affecting  employees  of  the 
Chateau  Laurier  Hotel,  Ottawa  (L.G.,  Jan., 
1952,  p.  41),  wias  fully  constituted  on 
January  14  with  the  appointment  of  Hon. 
J.  D.  Hyndman,  Ottawa,  as  Chairman. 
Hon.  Mr.  Hyndman  was  appointed  by  the 
minister  in  the  absence  of  a  joint  recom¬ 
mendation  from  the  o.ther  two  members, 
John  J,  Connolh',  Q.C,,  and  A.  Andras, 
both  of  Ottawa,  who  had  previously  been 
appointed  on  the  nominations  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  union,  respectively. 


Settlement  Reported  by  Conciliation  Board 

On  January  28,  the  minister  received  a 
unanimous  report  from  the  Board  of  Con¬ 
ciliation  and  Investigation  established  to 
deal  with  matters  in  dispute  between 
Abitibi  Coach  Lines  and  Transportation 
Company,  Ltd.,  Val  d’Or,  P.Q.,  and  the 
Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Employees  anti  Other  Transport  Workers 
(L.G.,  Jan.,  1952,  p.  41).  The  board 
reported  that  all  matters  in  dispute  had 
been  settled  and  an  agreement  signed.  The 
text  of  the  board’s  report  is  reproduced 
below. 


Report  of  Board  in  Dispute  between 

Abitibi  Coach  Lines  and  Transportation  Company  Limited 
and 

Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Employees  and  Other 
Transport  Workers 


(Tr.\nsl.\tion) 

To  tlie  Hon. 

The  Minister  of  Labour  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Minister: 

The  undersigned,  appointed  on  January  4, 
1952,  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Con¬ 
ciliation  and  Investigation  set  up  on 
November  21,  1951,  to  deal  with  the 
above-mentioned  dispute,  beg  to  report  as 
follows: — 

The  board  sat  for  two  days  (January  21 
and  22,  1952)  at  Montreal,  in  Room  24  at 
the  Court  House,  which  the  Sheriff  for  the 
Montreal  District  had  kindly  placed  at  its 
disposal.  The  employer  was  represented 
by  Mr.  Wilbrod  Bherer  (Barrister),  Q.C., 
of  the  Quebec  Bar,  while  Mr.  Guy 
Merrill  Desaulniers  (Barrister)  of  the 
Montreal  Bar  represented  the  bargaining 
agents. 

The  two  parties  submitted  written  briefs 
setting  forth  their  attitude  concerning  the 
points  still  at  issue  after  Mr.  L.  Pepin’s 
attempt  at  conciliation.  These  points  of 
disagreement  are  enumerated  in  Mr.  Pepin’s 
letter  of  November  19,  1951,  addressed  to 
Mr.  Maclean,  Director  of  Industrial 
Relations. 

Following  a  friendly  discussion  between 
the  parties  and  the  board  and  between  the 
parties  themselves,  complete  agreement  was 
reached  and  a  new  collective  agreement 


On  January  28,  1952,  the  Minister  of 
Labour  received  the  report  of  the 
Board  of  Conciliation  and  Investigation 
appointed  to  deal  with  matters  in  dis¬ 
pute  between  the  Abitibi  Coach  Lines 
and  Transportation  Companj"  Limited, 
Val  d’Or,  P.Q.,  and  the  Canadian 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Employees  and 
Other  Transport  Workers  (L.G.,  Feb., 
1951,  p.  193). 

The  board  was  composed  of  Hon.  Mr. 
Justice  J.  Oscar  L.  Boulanger,  Quebec, 
Chairman,  appointed  by  the  minister  in 
the  absence  of  a  joint  recommendation 
from  the  other  two  members,  Lucien 
Lortie,  Q.C.,  Quebec,  and  Armand 
Tremblay,  Montreal,  who  had  previously 
been  appointed  on  the  nominations  of 
the  company  and  union,  respectively. 

The  text  of  the  board’s  report  is 
reproduced  herewith. 


was  signed  between  the  employer  and  the 
employees’  bargaining  agents.  This  agree¬ 
ment  is  attached  to  the  present  report  as 
Schedule  A. 

By  mutual  consent,  garage  workers 
(Point  5  in  Mr.  Pepin’s  letter)  were 
excluded  from  the  application  of  the  new 
agreement  and  the  bargaining  agents  will 
apply  to  the  Labour  Relations  Board  to 
have  their  certificate  of  representation 
amended  accordingly. 
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It  only  remains  for  us  to  congratulate 
the  two  parties  on  their  good  will  and  the 
fine  example  they  have  set  and  to  thank 
them  for  their  courtesy  and  kindness 
towards  the  board. 

January  25,  1952. 


(Sgd.)  J.  Oscar  L.  Boulanger, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.)  Lucien  Lortie,  Q.C., 
Member. 

(Sgd.)  Armand  Tremblay, 
Member. 


Woodworkers  Will  Seek  32-Hour  Work  Week 


A  32-hour  wmrk  week  with  the  same 
take-home  pay  as  for  the  current  40  hours 
will  be  sought  in  this  year’s  contracts  by 
the  International  Woodworkers  of  America 
(CIO-CCL),  it  was  decided  at  the  union’s 
annual  convention  in  Vancouver. 

Other  resolutions  dealing  with  working 
conditions  and  pay  rates,  most  of  which 
were  referred  to  the  wages  and  contracts 
conference  scheduled  for  the  end  of  this 
month,  included  demands  for  a  revised 
seniority  clause,  guaranteed  annual  wage 
and  guaranteed  rate  for  piece  workers, 
union  shop,  w^age  increases,  a  health  and 
welfare  plan  and  travel  time. 


Delegates  rejected  a  resolution  which 
would  have  had  members  expelled  if 
“found  guilty”  of  promoting  Communist 
policies. 

The  conference  passed  resolutions  recom¬ 
mending  that; 

Immigrants  be  taught  basic  English  before 
they  are  given  employment  in  the  lumber¬ 
ing  industry. 

Workers  unable  to  speak  English  be 
assigned  to  low  hazard  jobs  unless  they 
can  be  placed  with  a  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  worker  who  can  speak  their  language. 

The  40-hour  work  week  be  protected  in 
all  contracts  and  the  48-hour  work  week 
be  eliminated. 


3-Week  Vacations  Becoming 

Three-week  vacations  are  becoming 
standard  in  contracts  signed  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  (CIO). 

Of  204  Guild  contracts  now  in  effect, 
nearly  85  per  cent  call  for  vacations  of 


Standard  for  Newspaper  Guild 

three  or  more  weeks.  Of  the  111  contracts 
in  the  newspaper  field,  about  the  same 
percentage  contain  similar  provisions. 

The  period  of  service  required  before  the 
ihree-week  vacation  is  allowed  varies  from 
four  to  ten  years. 
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1^0  . 

W  Md^wlige  ;  Schednles 


Arbitration  Provisions  in  the 
Collective  Agreements  of  the 

Canadian  Manufacturing  Industry 


Nine  out  of  ten  agreements  in  a  sample  studied  by  the  department  of 
Labour  make  provision  for  arbitration  of  certain  types  of  disputes 


Two  main  categories  of  industrial  disputes 
or  difference  may  be  settled  through  the 
binding  decision  of  an  independent  person 
or  group  of  persons,  a  procedure  known  as 
arbitration. 

Disputes  in  the  first  category  occur  oyer 
the  negotiation  or  renewal  of  a  collective 
agreement.  Such  disputes  deal  with  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  what  provisions  shall  be  inserted 
in  the  agreement  and  how  the  clauses  shall 
be  worded.  Disputes  of  this  first  kind  are 
frequently  settled  with  the  help  of  govern¬ 
ment  concihation  machinery,  if  the  parties 
are  unable  to  reach  agreement  themselves. 
It  is  seldom  that  such  disputes  become 
subject  to  arbitration. 

The  second  type  of  difference  is  one  that 
may  arise  after  the  agreement  is  in  force 
over  questions  of  interpretation,  applica- 
tion,  or  alleged  violation  of  the  agree¬ 
ment’s  provisions.  Such  disputes  usually 
result  from  conflicting  opinions  as  to  how 
the  wording  of  the  agreement  should  be 
interpreted  in  a  particular  situation.  They 
may  concern  grievances  or  problems  apply¬ 
ing  to  individual  workers,  groups  of  workers, 
or  sometimes  the  entire  body  of  employees 
covered  by  the  agreement. 

Arbitration  is  a  common  procedure  as  y 
final  means  of  settling  disputes  in  this 
second  category.  Its  widespread  use  m 
disputes  of  this  kind  is  in  part  attributable 
to  Canadian  labour  law.  The  legislation  of 
the  federal  Government  and  that  of  seven 
of  the  provinces  require  that  a  provisioii 
be  included  in  all  contracts  for  the  final 
settlement  of  disputes  concerning  the  inter¬ 
pretation  or  violation  of  clauses  in  such 
agreements.!  Basically,  it  has  been  the 


1  The  three  provinces  not  making  this 
r.,™ement  art  Princ  Isl.jA 

Quebec  and  Saskatchewan.  Under  the 
Quebec  Trade  Disputes  Act,  however,  a  plan 
?or  arbitrating  disputes  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Provincial  Government  is  set  forth. 


approach  of  legislative  bodies  in  Canada 
that  government  agencies  should  offer  all 
help  possible  to  parties  negotiating  a  con¬ 
tract,  while  granting  to  the  parties  the 
utmost  freedom  in  deciding  for  themselves 
what  the  terms  of  their  agreement  shall 
be ;  but  that  once  those  terms  have  been 
mutually  agreed  upon  and  signed,  the 
interests  of  industrial  peace  require  that 
for  the  life  of  the  agreement  there  should 
be  strict  adherence  to  its  terms,  subject 
only  to  a  fair  and  independent  decision  as 
to  the  meaning  or  interpretation  of  such 
terms. 

Labour  Department  Survey.— In  an 

analysis  made  by  the  Economics  and 
Research  Branch  of  the  Department  ^  of 
Labour  of  over  400  selected  collective 
agreements  currently  in  effect  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  industry,  it  was  found  that  some 
90  per  cent  contain  a  clause  making 
provision  for  arbitration  of  disputes  arising 
under  the  contract. 

In  such  disputes,  however,  some  attempt 
is  usually  made  between  representatives  of 
labour  and  management  to  settle  the 
issues  by  direct  negotiation  before  referring 
the  matter  to  arbitration.  In  most  cases, 
grievance  machinery  involving  a  well- 
defined  procedure  is  used.  This  usually 
embraces  several  attempts  to  bring  about 
a  settlement  through  discussions  between 
employer  and  union  representatives  at 
various  levels  of  authority.  In  the  agree¬ 
ments  covered  in  this  study,  nine  out  of 
every  ten  having  an  arbitration  clause  also 
provide  a  grievance  procedure  which  must 
be  exhausted  before  resort  is  made  to 
arbitration.  In  those  agreements  having  an 
arbitration  clause  without  a  grievance  pro¬ 
cedure,  arbitration  is  simply  invoked  on  the 
initiative  of  either  party.  But,  whatever 
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Summary  of  Arbitration  Clauses  in  Agreements  Studied 

Of  415  current  agreements  examined  by  the  Department  of  Labour: 

378  contain  arbitration  clauses,  of  which: 

344  provide  arbitration  only  as  the  final  stage  in  a  grievance  procedure 
34  provide  that  arbitration  can  be  invoked  at  any  time  by  either  party 

364  of  the  378  state  the  type  of  arbitration  to  be  used: 

315  stipulate  arbitration  boards  on  which  labour  and  management  appoint 
their  own  members: 

297  provide  for  the  joint  selection  of  the  chairman  by  the  other  board 
members.  (266  of  these  provide  for  the  appointment  by  a  third  party  if 
the  board  members  disagree  on  the  selection) 
in  17,  a  permanent  chairman  is  named 

in  1,  the  chairman  must  be  selected  from  an  agreed-upon  panel 
49  provide  for  a  single  arbitrator: 

33  provide  for  the  joint  selection  of  the  arbitrator.  (12  of  these  provide 
for  appointment  by  a  3rd  party  if  no  joint  selection  made) 

14  say  the  arbitrator  is  to  be  selected  by  a  third  party 
2  name  a  permanent  arbitrator 

Expenses  of  arbitration  are  provided  for  as  follows: 

171  agreements  provide  for  equal  sharing  of  expenses  by  both  parties 
207  do  not  mention  financial  arrangements 


the  procedure  for  arbitration,  it  always  acts 
as  a  last  step  in  the  attempt  to  resolve 
differences  of  opinion.^ 

In  a  few  agreements,  in  Quebec  and 
British  Columbia,  the  only  reference  to 
arbitration  is  to  point  out  that  the  pro¬ 
cedure  set  down  in  the  provincial  statute 
will  be  followed  .3 


2  Example:  “A  Board  of  Adjustment  shall 
be  established,  but  only  upon  the  written 
request  of  either  party  to  this  Agreement, 
to  arbitrate  any  disagreement  which  may 
arise  between  the  Company  and  the  Union 
regarding  the  meaning  or  appplication  of 
any  of  the  provisions  of  the  Agreement, 
which  said  Board,  however,  shall  so  func¬ 
tion  only  after  all  efforts  to  settle  the 
disagreement  by  direct  negotiations  between 
the  Company  and  the  Union  have  failed. 
The  decision  of  the  Board  of  Adjustment 
shall  be  final  and  binding  on  both  parties.” 

3  Example:  “If  both  parties  cannot  arrive 
at  a  mutually  acceptable  solution  by  direct 
negotiations,  the  issue  in  dispute  shall  be 
referred  to  arbitration  according  to  the 
provisions  set  forth  in  the  Quebec  Trades 
Dispute  Act.” 


As  mentioned  above,  it  is  comparatively 
seldom  that  arbitration  is  invoked  as  a 
means  of  settling  disputes  arising  out  of 
the  negotiation  of  contract  terms.  This 
kind  of  dispute,  if  it  cannot  be  adjusted 
by  direct  negotiation,  is  generally  settled 
by  government  conciliation  procedures. 
Where  arbitration  is  resorted  to,  it  is 
generally  not  as  the  result  of  a  regular 
procedure,  but  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
particular  situation.  Arbitration  of  this 
kind  of  dispute  is  seldom  provided  for  in 
collective  agreements,  but  there  are  a  few 
exceptional  cases.^ 

4  Example;  “Either  party  shall  have  the 
right  to  request  a  revision  of  any  of  the 
provisions  hereof,  respecting  wages  and 
hours,  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  year; 
and  if  within  two  weeks  from  the  date  of 
such  request,  the  parties  are  unable  to 
agree  upon  any  requests,  the  matter  in 
dispute  shall  be  disposed  of  by  arbitration, 
in  accordance  with  the  procedure  herein¬ 
before  set  out.” 
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Arbitration  Procedures. — A  few  agree¬ 
ments  omit  reference  to  the  manner  in 
which  arbitration  is  to  be  carried  out. 
However,  most  are  explicit  as  to  the 
measures  to  be  adopted  in  one  or  more 
phases  of  the  arbitration  procedure.  One 
common  feature  is  the  setting  of  time 
limits  on  the  various  stages;  another  is 
the  setting  forth  of  agreed-upon  procedural 
regulations.  These  two  features  have  the 
possible  advantage  of  forestalling  delays  in 
arrangements  for  arbitrations. 

Collective  agreements  may  provide  for 
arbitration  either  by  a  single  arbitrator  or 
umpire,  or  by  a  board  composed  of  a 
chairman  and  representatives  from  both 
the  employer  and  the  union.  It  is  held 
by  some  writers  that  there  is  no  essential 
difference  between  the  two  methods  of 
procedure,  since  in  both  cases  the  initiative 
for  rendering  judgment  rests  with  the 
disinterested  party.  Nevertheless,  arbitra¬ 
tion  by  a  board  is  the  more  common 
procedure,  being  provided  for  in  eight  out 
of  every  ten  of  the  agreements  studied.  Its 
supporters  frequently  maintain  that  this 
method  of  procedure  has  the  advantage  of 
having  participants  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  actual  situation. 

Most  arbitration  boards  comprise  a 
chairman  and  one  representative  each  of 
labour  and  management,  but  in  some  cases 
labour  and  management  appoint  two 
members  each. 

All  the  315  agreements  providing  for 
arbitration  boards  provide  that  both  parties 
must  agree  in  the  selection  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  chairman.  It  is  usual,  however,  to 


make  provision  for  the  selection  of  an 
impartial  chairman  by  another  party  should 
no  agreement  be  possible.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  selection  is  usually  carried  out  by 
the  federal  or  the  appropriate  provincial 
Minister  of  Labour.  In  most  agreements, 
provision  is  made  for  the  selection  of  an 
impartial  chairman  for  each  dispute  as  it 
arises.  Conversely,  in  17  agreements,  most 
of  which  apply  to  more  than  one  firm  or 
otherwise  cover  large  groups  of  workers,  a 
chairman  or  an  umpire  is  named  for  the 
duration  of  the  contract.  Another  agree¬ 
ment  provides  for  the  selection  of  the 
chairman  from  an  established  panel. 

Scope  of  Arbitration. — The  arbitrator  in 
a  labour  dispute  is  usually  bound  by  the 
terms  of  the  existing  contract.  His  function 
is  basically  interpretative.  Most  agreements 
are  specific  on  this  subject.-^  In  some  cases, 
however,  arbitration  concerning  matters  not 
covered  by  the  agreements  is  permitted, 
and  in  these  instances  there  is  no  exact 
standard  for  the  arbitrator. 

The  awards  of  the  arbitrators  are  final 
and  binding  and  in  all  cases  providing  for 
arbitration  the  majority  decision  of  the 
board  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Costs 
are  usually  shared  equally  between  the  two 
parties,  although  in  207  agreements  this  is 
not  made  clear. 


°  Example:  “The  arbitrator’s  authority  shall 
be  limited  to  matters  involving  the  inter¬ 
pretation  and  application  of  the  provisions 
of  this  agreement.  No  terms  can  be  added 
to,  or  subtracted  from,  this  agreement;  nor 
any  provision  thereof  changed  by  arbitra¬ 
tion.” 


Recent  Collective  Agreements 


A  file  of  collective  agreements  is  main¬ 
tained  in  the  Economics  and  Research 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Labour. 
These  are  obtained  directly  from  the  parties 
involved  and  through  the  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  Branch  of  the  Department.  A  number 
of  those  recently  received  are  summarized 
below. 

Agreements  made  obligatory  under  the 
Collective  Agreement  Act,  in  Quebec  and 
schedules  under  Industrial  Standards  Acts, 
etc.,  are  summarized  in  a  separate  article 
following  this. 

Mining 

Metal  Mining — Kirkland  Lake,  Oni. — Lake 
Shore  Mines  Limited  and  International 
Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter 
Workers,  Local  21)0. 


A  Health  Centre  and  a  Retirement 
Fund  are  to  be  established  and  main¬ 
tained  jointly  by  the  two  parties  under 
the  agreement  between  The  Montreal 
Dress  Manufacturers’  Guild  and  the 
International  Ladies  Garment  Workers’ 
Union,  summarized  below. 


Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  August  27, 
1951,  to  August  20,  1952,  and  thereafter 
from  year  to  year,  subject  to  notice.  How¬ 
ever,  should  there  be  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  price  received  by  the  company  for 
gold,  either  party  may,  on  10  days’  notice, 
re-open  the  agreement  on  the  matter  of 
wage  rates  and  classification  adjustments. 

Collection  of  union  dues:  the  union  may 
delegate  not  more  than  2  representatives  who 
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may  use  the  facilitieiS  in  the  ^‘Gate  Heiise 
2  days  per  month  for  the  purpose  of  collect¬ 
ing  union  fees  and  dues. 

Hours:  48  per  week;  underground — 8  hours 
from  collar  to  collar  per  shift,  but  varia¬ 
tions  not  exceeding  15  minutes  _  which  do 
not  occur  consistently  are  to  be  disregarded, 
while  delays  in  excess  of  15  minutes  will  be 
considered  as  time  worked  and  paid  for  at 
straight  time,  except  if  delay  is  beyond 
company’s  control.  Overtime;  time  and 
one-half  for  w'ork  in  excess  of  the  regular 
daily  hours  or  in  excess  of  48  hours  per 
week;  double  time  for  work  on  5  specified 
paid  holidays  (previous  agreement  did  not 
provide  for  any  paid  holidays) . 

Vacation  with  pay:  to  employees  with  one 
year’s  seniority  6  working  days,  to  those 
with  5  or  more  years  of  seniority  .12  work¬ 
ing  days. 

Hotirly  wage  rates  for  certain  classifica¬ 
tions:  underground,  mining — shaft  leader 
$1.36,  shaftman  $1.30,  shaft  hoistman  $1.25, 
shaft  deckman  $1.21;  machineman,  timber- 
man  $1.15,  ^  helpers  $1.08;  loading  and 
handling — skip  tender,  cage  tender  $1.21; 
helpers  $1.18,  motorman,  chute  blaster 
$1.19;  loader,  deckman,  trammer  $1.15; 
muck  machine  operator  $1.15,  helper  $1.08; 
crushing — crusherman  $1.19,  conveyor  $1.15; 
mining  general — hoistman  $1.34,  electrician 
$1.25  to  $1.34,  pumpman  $1.25;  sanitary 
man,  toolroom  operator  $1.21;  powderman 
(fusehouse),  sampler  $1.20;  lampman  $1.15; 
pipefitter,  trackman  $1.21,  helpers  $1.15; 
surface,  assey — furnacemen  $1.18  and  $1.11, 
helpers  $1.08;  shops — plateworker,  pipe¬ 
fitters  $1.15  to  $1.40;  welder  $1.30  and  $1.40, 
drill  repairmen  $1.25  and  $1.30;  black¬ 
smiths  $1.30.  helper  $1.15;  steel  sharpener 
$1.20  to  $1.30,  helper  $1.05;  machinist  $1.15 
to  $1.30,  helper  $1.05  and  $1.10;  electricians 
$1.10  to  $1.30;  mechanical — hoistmen  $1.34, 
rigger  $1.20  to  $1.40,  firemen  $1.15  and 
$1.20;  milling — experienced  laboratory  oper¬ 
ator,  solution  operator,  ball  mill  operator, 
flotation  operator  $1.24;  repairman  $1.15 
and  $1.18;  filter  operator,  classifier  operator 
$1.18;  labourer  $1.05  and  $1.09;  miscellaneous 
— hall  attendant  $1.25;  painter,  janitor 
$1.20;  truck  driver  $1.11  to  $1.20;  labourer 
$1.05  to  $1.20.  (The  above  rates  include 
a  cost-of-living  bonus  of  10  cents  per  hour 
paid  prior  to  the  present  agreement  and  a 
blanket  increase  of  5  cents  per  hour  retro¬ 
active  to  Allgust  1,  1951.) 

Seniority  rights  shall  be  based  on  plant 
and  departmental  seniority,  the  first  to  be 
used  as  a  basic  factor  in  lay-offs  and  recalls 
and  the  second  for  promotional  and  demo- 
tional  purposes  after  the  requirements  and 
efficiency  of  the  operation  and  the  ability, 
knowledge,  training  and  skill  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  to  fill  the  normal  requirements  of 
the  job  have  been  given  primary  considera¬ 
tion.  ISTothing  in  this  agreement  shall 
prevent  the  company  from  re-employing 
former  regular  employee®  who  left  its  ser¬ 
vices  to  join  the  active  armed  forces  or 
merchant  navies  of  Canada  or  the  United 
Nations,  in  any  capacity  or  jobs  which  the 
company  may  consider  suitable  and  to  grant 
to  such  employees  seniority  ranking  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  length  of  continuous  service 
with  the  company  plus  the  length  of  service 
in  such  armed  forces  or  merchant  navies. 

Provision  is  made  for  grievance  procedure. 


Manufacturing 

Women’s  Dresses— MonireaZ,  P.Q.—The 
Montreal  Dress  Manufacturers’  Guild 
and  the  International  Ladies  Garment 
Workers’  Union,  Locals  205  and  262 
(Montreal  Joint  Board  Dressmakers’ 
Union). 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  August  1, 
1951,  to  .July  31,  1954;  thereafter  it  shall 
be  automatically  renewed  for  a  further 
period  of  2  years. 

Union  security:  closed  shop. 

Hours:  8  per  day,  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  with 
one  hour  off  for  lunch,  Monday  through 
Friday,  a  40-hour  week.  Overtime:  a  total 
not  exceeding  8  hours  in  each  week  during 
first  4  worHng  days  shall  be  permitted, 
lirovided  that  not  more  than  2  hours  over¬ 
time  is  worked  in  any  one  day.  Time  and 
one-half  will  be  paid  for  work  between  5  and 
6  p.m.,  if  in  excess  of  40  hours  per  week, 
and  for  all  work  after  6  p.m.  During  the 
period  from  April  1  to  June  30  the  employer 
has  the  right  to  deduct  from  overtime  of 
piece-workers  all  time  lost  through  lateness 
in  coming  to  work  or  through  absence  from 
work  of  the  employee’s  own  volition.  No 
work  shall  be  performed  or  permitted  on 
Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  on  6  specified  holi¬ 
days,  3  of  which  are  paid  holidays  for 
employees  who  have  worked  in  the  dress 
industry  at  least  one  year  and  for  the  same 
employer  a  minimum  of  3  months.  However, 
any  employee  absent  one  day,  except  for 
valid  reasons,  during  the  work  week  in 
which  a  paid  holiday  falls  will  be  entitled 
to  only  80  per  cent  of  the  pay  granted  for 
such  holiday,  if  absent  2  days  to  only  50 
per  cent  and  if  absent  more  than  2  days 
the  employee  will  not  receive  any  holiday 
pay. 

Division  of  work:  in  slack  times  the 
available  work  shall  be  divided  as  equally 
as  possible  among  all  employees  of  a  factory. 
No  work  shall  be  sent  to  outside  shops  unless 
all  workers  in  the  inside  shop  are  fully 
employed,  except  that  an  employer  may  send 
a  reasonable  amount  of  work  to  his  regular 
contractor  ivith  the  permission  of  the  union. 
There  shall  be  no  home  work. 

Rest  period:  during  each  afternoon  all 
work  shall  cease  for  a  15-minute  period 
of  rest. 

Vacations  with  pay:  beginning  as  of 
June  15,  1951,  all  employers,  coming  within 
the  scope  of  this  agreement,  shall  pay  each 
week  2  per  cent  of  their  weekly  payroll  for 
all  eligible  employees  into  a  Vacation  with 
Pay  Fund.  Out  of  this  fund  all  eligible 
employees  will  be  paid  2  per  cent  of  their 
earnings  for  an  annual  vacation  with  pay. 
The  fund  shall  be  administered  by  a 
committee  appointed  in  equal  numbers  by 
the  two  parties  to  the  agreement.  The 
employers  will  pay  the  expense  of  its 
administration. 

The  Guild  agrees  to  expel  any  of  its 
members  who  do  not  sign  this  agreement 
or  an  agreement  to  abide  by  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  this  agreement.  The  union 
will  not  make  an  inde]iendent  agreement  with 
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such  expelled  members  or  with  any  other 
manufacturers  upon  more  favourable  terms 
as  to  hours,  wages  and  conditions  than  are 
in-ovided  in  this  agreement. 

Minhmim  hourly  tcage  rales:  cutters, 
skilled  $1.20,  semi-skilled  95  cents;  pressers, 
male  $1.10,  female  70  cents,  assistant  55 
cents;  special  machine  operators,  “A”  55 
cents,  “B”  47i  cents;  operators,  sample 

makers  65  cents,  drapers  58  cents,  finishers 
52  cents,  examiners  60  cents,  general  hands 
471  cents  (employees  whose  productivity  is 
below  that  of  the  average  skilled  worker 
may  be  granted  permission  to  work  at  rates 
lower  than  the  above) ;  apprentices  (starting 
rates),  cutters  and  pressers  (male)  64  cents, 
pressers  (female  and  assistant)  40  cents,  all 
others  371;  the  above  rates  for  apprentices 
are  to  be  increased  after  every  3  months 
until  the  minimum  rate  for  the  respective 
craft  is  reached.  Revision  of  the  above 
minimum  wage  rates  shall  be  made  within 
6  months  by  mutual  consent;  in  the  event 
of  a  disagreement  the  dispute  shall  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  impartial  chairman  (arbi¬ 
trator)  .  The  present  differential  between 
union  and  non-union  shops  shall  not  be 
increased  dollar-wise.  Both  parties  shall  do 
everything  necessary  to  bring  such  revision 
into  effect  for  the  entire  industry.  The 
parties  agree  to  submit  to  arbitration  the 
issue  as  to  whether  or  not  the  bonuses  since 
January  14,'  1949,  as  well  as  future  bonuses, 
are  to  be  included  in  the  minimum  scales 
of  wages  and  also  the  unions’  demand  that 
the  employees  be  paid  an  increase  in  the 
cost-of-living  bonus  to  compensate  them  for 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  since  the 
last  award  to  August  1,  1951.* 

Escalator  clause:  “an  escalator  clause  is 
hereby  provided  for  increases  or  decreases 
in  the  cost-of-living  bonus  based  on  changes 
in  the  cost-of-living  bonus  index  during  the 
five-year  agreement.  Disputes  under  this 
clause  to  be  submitted  for  final  decision  to 
the  Impartial  Chairman.” 

Sick,  Health  and  Welfare  Fund  and  Heath 
Benefits  Fund:  the  employers  agree  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  contribute  j  of  1  per  cent  of  the 
weekly  payroll  to  the  Montreal  Dress  Indus¬ 
try  Sick,  Health  and  'Welfare  F'und  which 
is  administered  jointly  by  the  parties.  The 
employees  shall  contribute  i  of  1  per  cent 
of  the  weekly  wages,  same  to  be  deducted 
from  their  pay  by  the  employer.  The 
Welfare  Fund  shall  contribute  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union 
Death  Benefit  Fund  $4  per  annum  per 
member;  this  sum.  together  with  the  indi¬ 
vidual  payments  of  the  union  members,  will 
entitle  each  such  member  to  a  death  benefit 
of  $1,0(}0. 

Health  centre:  commencing  August  1,  1951, 
each  employer  shall  pay  ^  of  one  per  cent 
of  the  weekly  payroll  to  the  Montreal  Dress 
Industry  Sick,  Health  and  Welfare  Fund  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
health  centre  for  the  benefit  of  all  eligible 
employees.  This  health  centre  is  to  be 
organized  and  maintained  jointly  by  the 
parties  through  a  Board  of  Trustees. 


*Newspaper  reports  indicate  that,  effective 
September  1,  1951,  cutters  and  pressers  were 
awarded  an  increase  of  8  cents  per  hour 
and  all  other  time  and  piece  workers  an 
increase  of  6  cents  per  hour.  The  award 
also  provided  adjustments  for  apprentices. 


Retirement  Fund:  effective  August  1,  1952, 
employers  shall  make  a  contribution,  based 
on  the  weekly  payroll,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  and  maintaining  a  retirement 
fund  for  the  benelit  of  all  employees,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  union,  covered  by  the  agreement. 
The  amount  of  such  contribution  shall  be 
determined  by  the  impartial  chairman  on 
the  basis  of  the  following  benefits  to 
employees:  a  pension  of  $600  per  annum 
payable  to  male  employees  who  have  reached 
the  age  of  65  years  and  to  female  employees 
who  have  reached  the  age  of  60  years, 
provided  they  have  worked  in  the  industry 
and  been  members  of  the  union  a  minimum 
of  10  years.  The  fund  is  to  be  adminis¬ 
tered  jointly  by  the  two  parties. 

Provision  is  made  for  an  apprenticeship 
plan  and  grievance  procedure. 

Pulp  and  Paper — Ocean  Falls,  B.C. — 
Pacific  Mills  Limited  and  International 
Brotherhood  of  Paper  Makers,  Local 
360,  and  International  Brotherhood  of 
Pulp,  Sulphite  and  Paper  Mill  Workers, 
Local  312. 

This  agreement  conforms  to  the  “Standard 
Labour  Contract  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Industry  in  the  Province  of  British 
Columbia.”  It  is  to  be  in  effect  from  July  1, 
1951;  it  may  be  opened  for  collective 
bargaining  as  to  changes  upon  notice  on  or 
before  May  1,  1952,  or  any  subsequent  year. 
If  negotiations,  following  such  notice,  break 
down  either  party  may  terminate  the  agree¬ 
ment  after  10  days’  notice. 

Union  security:  the  company  will  co¬ 
operate  with  the  unions  in  obtaining  and 
retaining  members;  any  employee  who  is 
now  a  member  in  good  standing,  or  who 
becomes  or  is  reinstated  as  a  member  of 
either  union  shall,  as  a  condition  of  con¬ 
tinued  employment,  maintain  such  member¬ 
ship  in  good  standing. 

Hours:  8  per  day,  an  average  of  42 
(previously  44)  per  week;  however,  the  com¬ 
pany  may  initiate  the  40-hour  week  during 
the  current  contract  year.  Overtime:  time 
and  one-half  for  work  in  excess  of  8  hours 
in  any  one  day  (except  for  tour  workers 
when  due  to  absence  withoTit  notice  of 
mates  or  change  of  shifts)  or  in  excess  of 
42  hours  (40  hours,  if  the  40  hour  week  is 
implemented)  average  per  week  and  for 
work  on  Sunday  or  the  designated  day  off; 
double  time  and  one-half  for  work  on  5 
specified  paid  holidays. 

Vacations  with  pay:  one  week  for 
employees  with  one  year’s  continuous  service 
in  which  two-third, s  of  the  full  time  hours 
have  been  worked  or,  if  employed  less  than 
a  year,  if  1,500  hours  have  been  worked; 
two  weeks  for  employees  who  have  qualified 
for  3  one-week  vacations,  and  3  weeks  for 
those  who  have  qualified  for  15  one-week 
vacations;  employees  with  less  than  one 
year’s  service  or  1,500  hours  work  will  be 
granted  one-eighth  of  a  day  for  each  week 
of  actual  work. 

Hourly  wage  rates  for  certain  classes; 
beaters — beater  engineer  $2.16,  alum  and 
size  maker  $1.67,  beaterman  $1.46  to  $1.63, 
mix  tank  operator  $1.45,  broke  beaterman 
$1.42,  cleanup  man  $1.40  and  $1.42;  finish¬ 
ing  roojn — news  scaleman  $1.55,  rewindermen 
$1.47  and  $1.55;  news  rewinderman  $1.52, 
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helper  $1.40;  corecutter  $1.51,  cuttermen 
$1.46  and  $1.51;  news  capper  $1.48,  helper 
$1.42;  kraft  scaleman,  ream  cutter,  band 
sawyer,  coremaker  $1.49;  bundle  tier,  piling 
and  baling  skids  $1.43,  silicate  maker  $1.42; 
groundwood  mill — jiggerman  and  utility 
$1.54,  deckerman  $1.52,  screen  tender  $1.50, 
grinderman  $1.48;  woodman,  cleanup  man, 
bunkerman,  conveyor  man  $1.40;  kraft  mill 
(kraft  mill  rates  revised  as  at  November, 
1951)— kraft  cook  $1.75,  helper  $1.44;  wash¬ 
room  operator  $1.51,  screen  tender  $1.47, 
chip  bin  man  $1.42,  causticizing  operator 
$1.60;  evaporator  operator  $1.45,  lime 
burner  $1.51,  rock  man  $1.40;  logging — 
scaler  $1.93,  skipper  $1.90,  dozer  operator 
$1.84;  donkey  operator  $1.78  and  $1.93; 
boommen  $1.56  to  $1.78;  paper  machines — 
machine  tender  $1.93  to  $2.80,  back  tender 
$1.70  to  $2.55,  windermen  $1.52  to  $2.09, 
helpers  $1.44  to  $1.61;  roll  bucker,  hoistman 
$1.40;  sawmill— sawyer  $2.33,  edgerman 
$1.68,  setter  $1.63;  trimmerman,  slipman 
$1.56;  tail  sawyer,  jump  sawyer  $1.50;  oiler 
$1.49;  slasherman,  hogman  $1.42;  picker, 
flume  tender  $1.40;  sulphite  mill — sulphite 
cook  $1.85,  helper  $1.42;  blow  pit  operator 
$1.44,  screen  tender  operator  $1.50,  acid 
maker  $1.55,  bleach  plant  operator  $1.64; 
townsite  maintenance — tradesmen,  class  “A” 
$1.89,  class  “15”  $1.71,  class  “C  plus”  $1.60, 
class  “C”  $1.50,  class  “D_”  $1.44;  _  appren¬ 
tices  (electrician,  machinist  or  tinsmith) 
from  $1.23  during  first  6  months  to  $1.76 
during  tenth  6  months;  gardener  $1.53,  truck 
driver  $1.46;  labourer,  janitor  $1.40;  long¬ 
shore — winchmen  $1.81  and  $1.90,  hatch- 
tender  $1.75;  slingers,  men  working  in  the 
hold  $1.63;  signalmen  $1.56.  Longshore 
crews  will  be  paid  a  bonus  of  10  cents  per 
hour  extra  when  unloading  sulphur  from  a 
ship  or  barge. 

Escalator  clause;  effective  November  1, 
1951.  and  March  1,  1952,  a  cost-of-living 
adjustment  will  be  made,  based  on  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics’  cost-of-living 
index;  for  each  1-3  points  variation  in  the 
index  from  the  June  1,  1951  index  figure 
an  adjustment  of  one  cent  per  hour  will  be 
made,  upward  or  downward,  but  in  no  case 
will  the  adjustment  decrease  the  above  basic 
wage  rates. 

A  night  shift  differential  of  6  cents 
(previously  5  cents)  per  hour  will  be  paid 
for  all  work  performed  during  the  second 
half  of  the  second  shift  and  during  all  of 
the  third  shift.  However,  longshore  crews 
are  paid  time  and  one-half  for  work  between 
the  hours  of  5  p.m.  and  8  a.m.,  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  they  already  put  in  8 
hours. 

Seniority :  in  promotions  or  lay-offs  and 
in  re-employment  of  seasonal  employees, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  principles  of 
seniority  will  be  the  governing  factor. 

Provision  is  made  for  grievance  procedure 
and  the  safety  of  employees. 

W  iring  Devices — Georgetown,  Ont. — Smith 
and  Stone  Limited  and  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  Local  78S. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  March  25, 
1951,  to  February  28,  1954,  and  thereafter 
from  year  to  year,  subject  to  60  days’  notice. 

Check-off ;  voluntary  but  irrevocable. 


Hours  (except  for  continuous  shifts)  ; 
from  March  25,  1951,  to  the  nearest  pay 
period  at  the  end  of  February,  1952 — 8-7 
per  day,  Monday  through  Friday,  a  43J- 
hour  week;  from  the  end  of  February,  1952, 
to  the  end  of  February,  1953 — 8-4  per  day, 
Monday  through  Friday,  a  42-hour  week; 
thereafter— 8  per  day,  Monday  through 
Friday,  a  40-hour  week  (previous  agreement 
provided  for  9  hours  per  day,  Monday 
through  Friday,  a  45-hour  week).  Con¬ 
tinuous  shifts  ^  shall  be  arranged^  so  as  not 
to  exceed,  during  a  cycle  of  3  shift  changes, 
an  average  of  45  hours  (previously  48  hours) 
per  week.  Overtime  (except  for  shift 
workers)  ;  time  and  one-half  for  the  first  5 
hours  and  double  time  thereafter  for  work 
in  exeess  of  9  hours  per  day  Monday 
through  Friday  and  for  work  on  Saturdays 
and  Sundays.  Three  months  after  the  40- 
hour  week  becomes  the  standard  work  week 
overtime  rates  will  apply  on  the  basis  of  an 
8-hour  day.  On  continuous  shifts  time  and 
one-half  for  the  first  5  hours  and  double 
time  thereafter  will  be  paid  for  all  work  in 
excess  of  the  scheduled  work  day  and  the 
scheduled  work  week  except  that  overtime 
rates  will  not  be  paid  for  overtime  up  to 
one  extra  shift  caused  by  the  failure  of  an 
employee’s  relief  to  report  as  scheduled, 
unless  thereby  the  weekly  hours  worked 
exceed  the  scheduled  work  week.  Time  and 
one-half  will  be  paid  for  all  work  performed 
on  4  specified  holidays  and  double  time  for 
work  on  4  other  specified  holidays. 

Vacations  with  pay:  after  3  months’ 
service,  one  week  with  2  per  cent  of  vacation 
year  earnings,  after  3  years’  service  one 
week  with  3  per  cent  of  earnings,  after  5 
years’  service  2  weeks  with  4  per  cent  of 
earnings  and  after  20  years’  service  2  weeks 
with  6  per  cent  of  earnings  (this  last  pro¬ 
vision  is  a  new  one) . 

Wage  rates:  maximum  hourly  basic  wage 
rates  when  on  production  bonus — heavy  oper¬ 
ations  71  cents,  light  operations  53  cents; 
automatic  hourly  increase  rates  (where  they 
apply) — light  operations  44  cents,  after  6 
weeks  48  cents,  after  12  weeks  55  cents; 
heavy  operations  63  cents,  after  6  weeks 
68  cents,  after  12  weeks  74  cents.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  above  rates,  hourly  rated 
employees  will  be  paid  4-45  per  cent  of  the 
basic  rates  in  lieu  of  an  attendance  bonus. 
Workers’  rates  in  the  maintenance,  inspec¬ 
tion,  cleaners,  tool  room,  boiler  tenders  and 
special  products  departments  do  not  have 
automatic  increases;  the  rates  are  subject 
to  foreman  recommendation  in  accordance 
with  the  existing  wage  schedule.  As  the 
standard  hours  of  work  are  reduced  from 
45  to  40  hours  per  week  a  premium  totalling 
121  per  cent  of  the  total  base  rate,  cost- 
of-living  bonus  and  the  amount  paid  in  lieu 
of  the  attendance  bonus  will  be  paid  as 
follows;  3i  per  cent  -when  the  standard  daily 
hours  are  reduced  to  8-7,  3J  per  cent  when 
they  are  reduced  to  8-4,  and  5i  per  cent 
when  they  are  reduced  to  8  hours. 

Escalator  clause:  the  cost-of-living  bonus 
plan  agreed  to  on  July  4,  1947,  and  based 
on  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics’  cost- 
of-living  index  at  March  1,  1947  (127-9), 
will  be  continued  in  effect:  for  each  5-point 
variation  in  the  index  the  bonus  is  in¬ 
creased  or  decreased  by  2-77  cents  per  hour; 
in  no  event  will  the  above  basic  wage  rates 
be  reduced  during  the  term  of  the  agree¬ 
ment. 
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Off-shift  differential :  a  premium  of  5 
cents  per  hour  will  be  paid  for  regular  off- 
shifts  (shifts  commencing  at  3  p.m.  or  after). 

Christmas  homis:  the  company  agrees  to 
pay  a  Christmas  bonus  to  all  hourly-rated 
employees  on  the  basis  of  2  per  cent  of 
annual  earnings  with  a  minimum  payment 
of  $5.  Employees  leaving  the  company  after 
at  least  4  months’  service  will  be  paid  2 
per  cent  of  their  earnings  during  the  current 
years. 

Provision  is  made  for  seniority  rights, 
grievance  procedure  and  the  health  and 
safety  of  employees. 


Chemical  Products — Shawinigan  Falls, 

P.Q. — Cariadian  Industries  Limited 
(Shawinigan  Consolidated  Works  and 
Shawinigan  Alkali  Works)  and  Le 
Syndicat  National  des  Employes  de 
Canadian  Industries  Limited  de 
Shawinigan  Falls  Inc.  (CTCC). 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  November 
19,  1951,  to  November  18,  1953.  Either 
party  may,  on  10  days'  notice,  require  the 
other  party  to  enter  into  negotiations  for 
the  renewal  of  the  agreement  within  2 
months  prior  to  the  expiry  date  and  both 
parties  shall  thereupon  enter  into  such 
negotiations  in  good  faith. 

Check-off:  voluntary  and  revocable. 

Hours:  the  normal  daily  hours  shall  vary 
for  shift  workers  from  8  per  day  for  6 
days  in  a  week  to  8  per  day  for  5  days  in 
a  week  and  for  day  workers  from  8  hours 
per  day  Monday  through  Friday  and  4  on 
Saturday  to  8  hours  per  day  Monday  through 
F  riday  in  accordance  with  the  schedule 
established  from  time  to  time  for  such 
employees.  Overtime:  time  and  one-half  for 
work  in  excess  of  the  normal  daily  hours 
and  for  work  on  the  regularly  assigned  day 
of  rest  and,  in  1952  only,  on  one  specified 
holiday;  double  time  for  work  on  7  speci¬ 
fied  paid  holidays  in  1952  and  on  8  paid 
holidays  in  1953  (previous  agreement  pro¬ 
vided  for  6  paid  holidays) . 

Rest  and  icash-up  periods:  all  employees 
will  be  granted  a  10-minute  rest  period 
during  each  4-hour  period  of  normal 
scheduled  work.  Day  workers  will  be 
granted  5-minute  wash-up  periods  before 
their  lunch  and  before  the  end  of  their 
working  day. 

The  company’s  contribution  to  employee’s 
health  insurance  and  the  application  of  the 
Industrial  Relations  Plans  (Vacation  Plan 
for  Payroll  Employees,  Disability  Wage  Plan 
for  Payroll  Employees,  Retirement  and 
Disability  Pension  Plan,  Service  Pin  and 
Watch  Plan,  Life  Insurance  Benefit  Plan) 
shall  continue  in  re.spect  of  the  employees 
in  conformity  with  their  general  application 
throughout  the  company. 

Wage  rates:  on  November  16,  1951,  the 
rates  which  were  in  effect  on  November  15, 
1951,  were  to  be  increased  by  22  per  cent 
plus  7  cents;  such  rates  to  be  effective  until 
the  42-hour  week  was  implemented,  which 
was  not  to  be  later  than  December  15,  19^1, 
when  the  rates  listed  below  were  to  become 
effective.  All  emplo}"ees  on  the  payroll  on 
November  16,  1951,  and  those  laid  off  since 


October  1,  1951,  because  of  lack  of  work, 
were  to  receive  a  payment  from  the  com¬ 
pany  equal  to  22  per  cent  of  the  rate  in 
effect  for  each  employee  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  hours  paid  at  such  rate  between 
May  15,  1951,  and  November  15,  1951. 

Hourly  wage  rates,  effective  from  the  time 
of  implementation  of  the  42-hour  week  (not 
later  than  December  15,  1951),  for  certain 
classifications;  cellophane  operations,  males 
— hiring  rate  (maximum  90  days)  $1.20; 
plant  serviceman,  janitor,  drum  operator, 
reject  roll  checker,  roll  packer  helper  $1.34; 
stockman,  core  cutter,  stock  checker,  roll 
packer  $1.37;  material  checker,  slitter 
helper,  packer-checker  $1.41;  steeping  oper¬ 
ator,  wet  churn  operator,  preliminary  cutter 
operator,  reslitter  operator  $1.47;  bath 
operator,  wind-up  operator,  final  cutter,  slit 
roll  inspector  $1.51;  solvent  recovery  oper¬ 
ator,  dry  end  operator,  process  analyst 
$1.54;  wet  end  operator,  slitter  operator 
$1.58;  tower  operator,  raw  material  analyst 
$1,62;  casting  machine  operator  $1.71; 
females — carton  peeler  89  cents,  stock  size 
helper  93  cents;  wrapper,  label  maker,  order 
checker  96  cents;  charting  clerk  $1.01,  label 
checker  $1.05;  sponge  and  polythene  opera¬ 
tions,  males — $1.20  to  $1.54,  females — 96 
cents  and  $1.05;  alkali  operations  (males) 
$1.20  to  $1.71;  maintenance — apprentices 
(minimum)  $1,  hiring  rate  $1.20,  labourer, 
janitor,  electrician  helper  2,  instrument 
mechanic  helper  $1.34;  pipefitter  helper  2, 
millwright  helper  2  $1.37;  lead  burner 

helper,  truck  operator,  electrician  helper  1 
$1.41;  millwright  helper  1,  instrument 
mechanic  3,  tractor  operator  $1.47;  pipe¬ 
fitter  3,  blacksmith,  lead  burner  3  $1.51; 
millwright  3,  pipe  coverer  $1.54;  electrician 
2,  general  mechanic  $1.58;  millwright  2, 
shop  metal  worker  2,  instrument  mechanic 
2,  lead  burner  2,  pipefitter  2  $1.62;  welder 
1  $1.68;  welder-metallizer,  shop  metal  worker 
1,  electrician  1,  pipefitter  1  $1.71;  millwright 
1,  instrument  mechanic  1  $1.75;  shift 

engineman  1  $1.78;  lead  burner  $1.83. 

Working  leaders  will  be  paid  5  cents  per 
hour  more  than  the  highest  scheduled 
hourly  rate  paid  to  any  employee  in  their 
group. 

Escalator  clause:  employees  will  be  paid 
a  cost-of-living  bonus  equivalent  to  one  cent 
per  hour  for  each  full  increment  of  1-1 
points  by  which  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics’  cost-of-living  index,  as  published 
in  the  months  in  which  the  adjustments  are 
to  be  made,  exceeds  190-4  (index  figure  for 
October  1,  1951,  as  published  in  November, 
19511.  Adjustments  are  to  be  made  quar- 
tei’ly,  commencing  at  the  first  pay  period 
after  February  1,  1952.  In  no  event  will 
a  decline  in  the  index  below  190-4  provide 
a  basis  for  a  reduction  in  the  wage  rates. 
If  the  cost-of-living  index  is  discontinued 
or  its  method  of  calculation  or  the  base 
period  changed  the  parties  will  meet  to 
negotiate  an  equivalent  basis  of  calculating 
the  cost-of-living  bonus. 

Off-shift  differential:  a  premium  of  6 
cents  (previously  5  cents)  per  hour  will  be 
paid  for  work  on  regularly  scheduled  even¬ 
ing  or  night  shifts  commencing  between  the 
hours  of  3  p.m.  and  3  a.m. 

Provision  is  made  for  seniority  rights, 
grievance  procedure  and  the  safety  and 
health  of  employees. 
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Paints  and  Varnishes — Toronto,  Ont. 
Canadian  Industries  Limited  (Toronto 
Paint  and  Varnish  Works)  and  Cana¬ 
dian  Chemical  Division,  District  60, 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
Local  IS, 037 . 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  December 
24,  1951,  to  December  23,  1952.  Either 
party  may,  on  10  days’  notice,  require  the 
other  party  to  enter  into  negotiations  for 
the  renewal  of  the  agreement  within  the 
period  of  two  months  prior  to  the  expiry 
date. 

Check-off:  voluntary  but  irrevocable. 

Hours:  for  employees  other  than  watch¬ 
men  and  shift  engineers  8  per  day  5  days 
per  week,  a  40-hour  week  (previously  44 
hours  per  week) ;  for  watchmen  and  shift 
engineers  the  normal  number  of  hours  shall 
vary  from  8  per  day  for  5  days  a  week  to 
8  per  day  for  6  days  a  week,  in  accordance 
with  the  schedules  of  work  (previously  48 
hours  per  week) . 

Overtime:  time  and  one-half  for  work  in 
excess  of  the  normal  daily  hours;  double 
time  for  work  on  Sunday  or,  in  the  case 
of  shift  engineers  and  watchmen,  on  the 
regularly  assigned  day  of  rest  and  on  8 
specified  paid  holidays. 

Rest  and  toash-up  periods:  rest  periods 
of  15  and  10  minutes  will  be  granted  to 
employees  on  day  shift  and  day  work  and 
2  periods  of  10  minutes  each  to  employees 
on  the  night  shift.  In  addition,  employees 
will  be  allowed  a  5-minute  wash-up  period 
twice  a  day;  longer  wash-up  periods  will 
be  allowed  some  employees,  depending  on 
their  occupation. 

Hourly  wage  rates:  laboratory — service¬ 
man,  viscosity  tester  $1.34;  laboratory 
tester  $1.40,  technician  $1.47;  mixing  and 
grinding — varnish  blender  $1.47;  grinder, 
paste  mixer  $1.57;  PX  rolls  operator  $l.j37; 
pyroxylin — elevator  operator  $1.34;  service¬ 
man  $1.40;  lacquer  and  thinner  maker,  gum 
cutter  $1.47;  reducing  and  tinting — reducer 
$1.47;  tinter,  ismall  batch  $1.57,  large  batch 
$1.67;  varnish — kettle  loader,  reducer  $1.57; 
kettleman  $1.67;  specialties — packer  $1.20, 
serviceman  $1.34,  operator  $1.47;  lye  vat 
and  drum  preparation — drum  cleaner  and 
trucker  $1.34,  lye  operator  $1.40;  filling — 
labeller,  lid  stamper  $1.20;  label  distributor 
$1.25;  carton  stitcher  $1.34;  machine 
labeller,  multigrapher,  bulk  stockkeeper, 
filler  $1.40;  warehouses — truckers  $1.40  and 
$1.47,  elevator  operator  $1.34,  distributor 
$1.40;  shipper,  towmotor  operator,  stock- 
keeper  $1.47;  mechanical — matron  $1.20, 
plant  cleaner,  gateman  $1.34;  maintenance 
stockkeeper.  watchman,  mechanic’s  helper 
$1.40;  mechanic  improver,  oiler,  painter 
$1.57;  shift  engineer  $1.67;  mechanic, 
welder,  electrician,  carpenter,  machinist 
$1.72.  The  above  rates  are  from  14  to  20 
cents  per  hour  higher  than  the  previous 
rates. 

A  shift  premium  of  5  cents  an  hour  will 
be  paid  for  all  shift  work  which  begins  at 
or  after  3  p.m.  and  before  3  a.m.  Employees 
on  the  midnight-to-morning  shift  will  receive 
a  one-half  hour  paid  lunch  period. 

Seniority  shall  govern  on  all  occasions 
when  a  lay-off,  promotion,  transfer  or  other 
adjustment  of  personnel  is  necessary,  pro¬ 
vided  the  senior  employee  is  qualified  to  do 
the  work  at  least  as  well  as  the  other 
employees  concerned. 


Provision  is  made  for  the  continuation  of 
the  Joint  Production  Committee,  grievance 
procedure  and  the  safety  and  health  of 
employees. 

Trade 

J)airy— Edmonton,  Alta.— Edmonton  City 
Dairy  Company  (Silverwood  Western 
Dairies  Ltd.)  and  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs, 
W arehousemen  and  Helpers  of  America, 
Local  614- 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  October  1, 
1951,  to  September  30,  1952,  and  thereafter 
from  year  to  year,  subject  to  90  days’  notice. 

Union  security:  the  company  agrees  to 
employ  men  who  will  become  members  of 
the  union  within  30  days. 

Hours:  88  per  2-week  period.  Overtime: 
time  and  one-half  for  work  in  excess  of ^  the 
above  hours  and  for  work  on  8  specified 
holidays.  . 

Vacations  with  pay:  any  employee  with 
10  months’  service  prior  to  August  1,  shall 
receive  one  day  for  each  2  months  of  ser¬ 
vice,  a  minimum  of  5  and  a  maximum  of 
12  days. 

Sick  leave:  employees  will  be  allowed  6 
days’  sick  leave  with  full  pay  per  year. 

Minimum  monthly  loage  rates:  general 
plant  help — general  labour,  barn  help  $183.26 
to  $193.26;  semi-skilled  labour-^pasteurizers, 
swing  men,  dry  milk  machine  operator, 
cooler  man,  bottlers  $193.26  to  $203.26; 
skilled  labour — ^butter  maker,  ice  cream 
makers,  checker,  cream  grader,  shipper, 
blacksmith  $203.26  to  $213.26;  general  truck 
drivers  $193.26  to  $203.26,  ice  cream  truck 
drivers  $198.26  to  $208.26,  wholesale  truck 
drivers  $203.26  to  $213.26;  retail  route 
foremen  $47.80  per  week  plus  commission, 
retail  route  salesmen  $41.01_  to  $43.32  per 
week  plus  commission.  Retail  salesmen  will 
be  allowed  an  additional  $5  per  month  to 
cover  bad  debts  and  breakages. 

Escalator  clause:  in  addition  to  the  above 
wage  rates,  employees  will  be  paid  a  cost- 
of-living  bonus  based  on  the  Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics'’  cost-of-living  index:  for  each  one 
point  change  in  the  index  from  180  points, 
wages  will  be  adjusted,  upward  or  down¬ 
ward,  25  cents  per  week  or  $1.08  per  month. 
Adjustments  will  be  made  quarterly. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  settling  of 
controversies. 

Service 

Hotels — Edmonton,  Alta. — Certain  Hotels 
and  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees’ 
and  Bartenders’  International  Union, 
Local  269. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  November 
15,  1951,  to  November  14,  1952,  and  there¬ 
after  from  year  to  year,  subject  to  30  days’ 
notice. 

Union  security:  the  agreement  provides 
for  maintenance  of  membership;  however, 
union  members  may  withdraw  from  the 
union  during  the  15  days  prior  to  the 
anniversary  date  of  the  agreement. 

Check-off :  voluntary  and  revocable. 

Hours:  8  per  day,  6  days  a  week, 
48-hour  week;  the  working  hours  bn 
split  shift  shall  be  confined  within  10  hours. 
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Overtime:  time  and  one-half  for  work  in 
excess  of  8  hours  in  any  one  day  and  for 
work  on  the  assigned  day  of  rest  and  on  8 
specified  paid  holidays. 

Vacations  with  pay:  after  one  year’s  ser¬ 
vice  one  week,  after  2  years’  service  2  weeks 
and  after  10  years’  service  3  weeks. 

Sick  leave:  after  one  year’s  service 
employees  will  be  entitled '  to  not  less  than 
6  days’  leave  with  pay  if  absent  from  duty 
because  of  personal  sickness,  compulsory 
quarantine  or  non-industrial  accident. 

Minimum  iceekly  irage  rates:  clerks  $44.50, 
porters  $45.50,  elevator  operators  $36.50, 
switchboard  operators  $39.10.  housekeepers 
$41,  chambermaids  $34.75;  bell  boys,  under 
21  years  of  age  $33,  over  21  years  of  age 
$39.50.  All  employees  who  are  members  of 
the  union  shall  receive  an  increase  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  that  received  by  the  above 
classifications. 

Uniforms:  all  uniforms  or  special  articles 
of  wearing  apparel  worn  by  the  employees 
on  duty  shall  be  supplied  and  laundered  by 
the  employer,  without  cost  to  the  employee. 

Seniority  shall  apply  in  cases  of  lay-off 
and  rehiring  after  lay-off,  provided  merit 
and  ability  of  the  employee  concerned  is 
sufficient. 

Provision  is  made  for  grievance  procedure. 

Civic  Employees — Verdun,  P.Q. — The  City 
of  Verdun  and  the  Canadian  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Municipal  Employees,  Local 
2  (CCL). 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  January 
1,  1952,  to  December  31,  1953,  and  there¬ 
after  for  a  further  period  of  24  months, 
subject  to  notice. 

Check-off:  the  city  agrees  to  deduct 
monthly  union  dues  from  the  pay  of  union 
members  who  so  authorize  and  to  remit  same 
to  the  union.  The  authorization  may  be 
revoked  only  within  the  2  months  before 
the  expiry  date  of  the  agreement. 

Hours:  in  the  winter — 8  per  day,  Monday 
through  Friday,  4  on  Saturday,  a  44-hour 
week;  in  the  summer,  during  the  period  of 
daylight  saving  time  (as  a  trial) — 9  per  day, 
Monday  through  Friday,  a  45-hour  week. 
Overtime:  time  and  one-half  for  work  in 
excess  of  the  above  daily  hours  and,  in  the 
summer,  for  all  work  on  Saturdays;  double 
time  for  work  on  Sundays  and  on  11  speci¬ 
fied  holidays,  except  that  employees  required 


for  snow  removal  or  street  sanding  on  those 
days  will  receive  time  and  one-half  for  such 
work.  However,  employees  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  3  years  of  continuous  service  shall 
not  work  on  11  specified  holidays  but  will 
be  paid  at  the  regular  rate  (previous  agree¬ 
ment  provided  for  6  paid  holidays  for 
employees  who  had  completed  5  years’  con¬ 
tinuous  service) .  In  addition,  employees 
with  3  or  more  years  of  continuous  service 
will  be  entitled  to  3  days’  leave  in  case  of 
death  in  the  immediate  family;  if  the 
funeral  takes  place  more  than  50  miles  from 
Verdun  an  additional  day  will  be  granted. 

Vacations  ivith  pay:  after  one  year’s  con¬ 
tinuous  service  one  week,  after  3  years’ 
continuous  service  2  weeks  and  after  15 
years’  continuous  service  3  weeks;  employees 
with  less  than  one  year’s  service  will  be 
entitled  to  one-half  day  for  each  month  of 
continuous  service. 

Paid  sick  leave:  employees  with  less  than 
one  year’s  continuous  service  will  be  paid 
their  full  wages  for  the  first  2  weeks  of 
absence  due  to  sickness;  however,  if  the 
sickness  lasts  only  3  days  or  less  they  will 
not  be  paid  for  such  time.  After  3  years 
of  continuous  service,  employees  will  be 
entitled  to  sick  leave  with  full  pay  for  12 
working  days  per  year;  such  sick  leave  shall 
accumulate  and,  upon  retirement  or  upon 
leaving  the  service,  employees  will  be  paid 
their  full  wages  for  the  number  of  days  of 
sick  leave  to  their  credit,  up  to  a  maximum 
of  180  days. 

Hourly  icage  rates:  electricians  (electronic) 
$1.35;  carpenters,  plumbers,  painters,  black¬ 
smiths,  electricians  $1.25;  plumbers’  helpers, 
black.smiths’  helpers  $1.05;  mechanics  $1.15  to 
$1.25,  helpers  $1  to  $1.10;  cement  finishers 
$1.20;  watermain  plumbers  $1.13;  bulldozer, 
shovel  loader,  sweeper,  flusher,  grader  oper¬ 
ators  $1.15;  compressor  or  mixer  operators, 
truck  or  tractor  drivers  $1.10;  gardeners, 
garbage  men  $1.05;  tree  trimmers,  .special 
labourers,  watermain  and  sewer  cleaners 
$1.03;  labourers  $1,  watchmen  85  cents; 
comfort  station  attendants  $35  (per  50-hour 
week) .  The  above  rates  are  20  cents  per 
hour  higher  than  the  previous  rates. 

Seniority:  ability  being  equal,  seniority 
shall  be  the  governing  factor  in  determining 
temporary  lay-offs,  re-employment,  promo¬ 
tions  and  di.smissal.s. 

Provision  is  made  for  grievance  procedure. 


Collective  Agreement  Act,  Quebec 


Recent  proceedings  under  the  Collective 
Agreement  Act,  Quebec,*  include  the 
amendment  of  three  agreements,  all 
summarized  below. 

*In  Quebec,  the  Collective  Agreement  Act 
provides  that  where  a  collective  agreement 
has  been  entered  into  by  an  organization  of 
employees  and  one  or  more  employers  or 
associations  of  employers,  either  side  may 
apply  to  the  Provincial  Minister  of  Labour 
to  have  the  terms  of  the  agreement  which 
concern  wages,  hours  of  labour,  apprentice¬ 
ship,  and  certain  other  conditions  made 
binding  throughout  the  province  or  within 
a  certain  district  on  all  employers  and 


employees  in  the  trade  or  industry  covered 
by  the  agreement.  Notice  of  such  applica¬ 
tion  is  published  and  30  days  are  allowed 
for  the  filing  of  objections,  after  which  an 
Order  in  Council  may  be  passed  granting 
the  application,  with  or  v/ithout  changes  as 
considered  advisable  by  the  Minister.  The 
Order  in  Council  may  be  amended  or 
revoked  in  the  same  manner.  Each  agree¬ 
ment  is  administered  and  enforced  by  a 
joint  committee  of  the  parties.  References 
to  the  summary  of  this  Act  and  to  amend¬ 
ments  to  it  are  given  in  the  Labour  Gazette, 
January,  1949,  page  65.  Proceedings  under 
this  Act  and  earlier  legislation  have  been 
noted  in  the  Labour  Gazette  monthly  since 
June,  1934. 
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A  request  for  the  amendment  of  the 
agreement  for  the  building  trades  at 
3t.  Jerome  was  gazetted  December  22. 
Requests  for  new  agreements  for  litho¬ 
graphers  at  Montreal  and  for  barbers  and 
hairdressers  in  the  counties  of  Argenteuil, 
Deux-Montagnes,  Laval  (Jesus  Island 
only)  and  Terrebonne,  and  requests  for 
the  amendment  of  the  agreements  for  the 
men’s  and  boys’  clothing  industry  in  the 
province  and  for  hospitals  and  charitable 
institutions  at  Quebec  were  gazetted 
December  29;  a  request  for  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  agreement  for  metal  trades 
at  Quebec  was  published  January  5; 
requests  for  the  amendment  of  the  agree¬ 
ments  for  the  building  trades  at  St.  John, 
and  at  Montreal  were  gazetted  January  12; 
requests  for  the  amendment  of  the  agree¬ 
ments  for  trade  and  office  employees  at 
Arvida,  for  the  building  trades  at  Hull, 
and  for  barbers  and  hairdressers  at  St-Jean 
and  Iberville  were  all  gazetted  January  19. 

Orders  in  Council  were  also  published 
approving  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of 
certain  joint  committees  and  others 
approving  and  amending  the  levy  of 
assessments  on  the  parties  to  certain 
agreements. 

Manufacturing 

Bakery  Products,  Quebec 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  December  13, 
and  gazetted  December  29,  amends  the 
previous  Orders  in  Council  for  this  industry 
(L.G.,  Jan.,  1951,  p.  63,  May,  p.  690).  This 
agreement  now  applies  to  all  production, 
storing,  sales  and  delivery  employees  work¬ 
ing  in  bakeries,  pastry-shops  or  biscuit- 
shops  but  does  not  apply  to  office  employees, 
travelling  salesmen,  or  salesmen  paid  on  a 
commission  basis  only. 

Territorial  jurisdiction  now  comprises  the 
cities  of  Quebec  and  Levis,  cities  and  towns 
within  a  radius  of  35  miles  from  their  limits, 
and  village  or  parish  municipalities  within 
35  miles  from  their  limits  for  shops  with 
more*  than  20  employees. 

Overtime:  time  and  one-half  for  all  hours 
worked  in  excess  of  the  regular  work  week 
and  for  work  on  Sundays,  9  specified  holi¬ 
days,  and  the  day  following  Christmas  and 
New  Year’s.  When  one  or  more  of  the 
above  holidays  occur  in  one  week,  the 
regular  work  week  shall  be  reduced  to  45 
hours.  In  the  event  of  3  successive  holi¬ 
days,  one  will  be  worked  at  regular  rates, 
such  day  to  be  decided  by  the  Parity 
Committee. 

Minimum  wage  rates  in  hread  hakeries: 
in  establishments  with  more  than  6 
employees — head  journeyman  baker  or  assis¬ 
tant  foreman  $47  per  week;  in  establish¬ 
ments  with  6  employees  or  less — head 
journeyman  baker  or  assistant  foreman  $44. 
Minimum  rates  for  other  classifications: 
doughmaker,  leaven  man  $42;  ovenman  $41; 
weigher,  panner,  journeyman  baker  $40, 
helpers  $30;  apprentices  from  $18  in  first 


6  months  to  $27  during  third  year;  o^a- 
sional  journeyman  bakers  $7  per  day.  (The 
above  rates  are  from  $2  to  $6  per  week 
higher  than  those  formerly  in  effect.) 

Minimum  tcage  rates  in  pastry  and  biscuit- 
shops:  in  establishments  with  more  than  6 
employees — head  journeyman  pastry-cook, 
departmental  head  or  assistant  foreman  $47 ; 
in  establishments  with  6  employees  or  less 
— head  journeyman  pastry-cook,  depart¬ 
mental  head  or  assistant  foreman  $44;  male 
and  female  employees  producing  cakes, 
biscuits  or  pastries  of  ^  all  kinds — 20  per 
cent  will  be  paid  a  minimum  of  $30.24  per 
week,  40  per  cent  a  minimum  of  $24.64, 
and  the  remaining  40  per  cent  a  minimum 
of  .$17.92.  (The  above  rates  are  $6  per  week 
higher  than  those  previously  in  effiect  for 
head  journeymen  pastry-cooks,  departmental 
heads,  etc.,  and  the  rates  for  other  classifi¬ 
cations  represent  increases  ranging  from 
$1.92  to  $3.24  per  week.)  Minimum  wage 
rates  for  those  employees,  male  and  female, 
engaged  in  packing,  orders  and  sampling  in 
pastry-shops — 20  per  cent  will  be  paid  a 
minimum  of  $20.16  per  week,  40  per  cent  a 
minimum  of  $17.92  and  the  remaining  40 
per  cent  a  minimum  of  $15.68.  Minimum 
rates  for  male  and  female  employees 
engaged  in  warehouse,  delivery  orders  and 
sales  in  biscuit-shops — salesmen  and  em¬ 
ployees  taking  orders  on  the  road  $35  per 
week  (guarantee)  ;  employees  in  charge  of 
delivery  $34;  other  classifications  30  per 
cent  will  be  paid  a  minimum  of  $30.24  per 
week,  30  per  cent  a  minimum  of  $24.64,  and 
the  remaining  40  per  cent  a  minimum  of 
$17.92. 

Minimum  loeekly  wage  rates  in  the 
delivery  department  and  for  maintenance 
employees  are  from  $2  to  $3  per  week  higher 
and  are  now  as  follows:  salesmen  $25  per 
week,  salesmen’s  helpers  $18;  deliver5mian 
$25.  Maintenance  men  ("watchmen,  yard¬ 
men,  stablemen,  etc.)  $28,  helper®  $18.  The 
classification  truck  driver  $34  .per  week  is 
added  to  those  rates  of  the  delivery  depart¬ 
ment.  New  classifications  are  added  to  the 
table  of  wage  rates  as  follows:  garage 
employees — mechanics  (wholly  engaged  in 
mechanical  work)  class  “A”  $1.15  per  hour, 
class  “B”  $1,  class  “C”  90  cents;  mechanics 
performing  other  operations  and  on 
mechanical  work  not  more  than  60  per  cent 
of  their  time  from  70  cents  to  $1  per  hour. 

The  regulation  governing  board  and  lodg¬ 
ing  is  also  amended. 

Sheet  Metal  Manufacturing,  Montreal 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  December  20, 
and  gazetted  December  22,  amends  the 
previous  Orders  in  Council  for  this  industry 
(L.G.,  July,  1951,  p.  976;  Jan.,  1952,  p.  55). 

Overtime :  upon  request  of  the  majority  of 
employees  in  any  establishment,  and  subject 
to  the  agreement  of  their  employer,  an 
equivalent  number  of  hours,  outside  regular 
working  hours,  may  be  worked  any  day,  with 
the  exception  of  Sundays,  at  regular  rates, 
to  substitute  for  December  24  and  December 
31,  1951. 

Trade 

Hardware,  Paint  and  Building  Materials 
Stores,  Quebec 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  December  13, 
and  gazetted  December  22,  amends  the 
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previous  Orders  in  Council  for  this  industry 
(L.G.,  April,  1948,  p.  335,  Nov.,  p.  1248; 
Dec.,  1949,  p.  1559;  Jan.,  1950,  p.  80,  Oct., 
p.  1681;  Sept.,  1951.  p.  1253,  and  previous 
issues)  by  the  addition  of  the  following 
special  provisions  governing  establishments 
engaged  in  the  sale  of; — 

Building  Materials 

Hours :  49i  per  week  of  5i  days.  Employees 
to  have  one  hour  for  meals. 

Minimum  loage  rates:  manager  $57  per 
■week;  chief  accountant,  head  sales  clerk  $50; 
head  -warehouse  clerk  $44;  delivery  man 
$40,  delivery  man’s  helper  (under  21  years 
of  age)  $25,  (21  or  over)  $30;  male  office 
employees  (bookkeepers)  from  $18  per  -week 
in  first  year  to  $46  in  eighth  year;  -svare- 


lionse  employee  during  first  and  second  year 
$31,  after  2  years  of  experience  $36; 
temporary  employees  80  cents  per  hour; 
i'emale  office  employees  from  $18  per  "(veek 
in  first  year  to  $28.50  in  fourth  year.  One- 
half  of  the  male  employees  in  each  group 
■will  be  paid  the  maximum  -wage  for  the 
group.  Male  ofiice  employees,  after  7  years 
of  experience,  and  'warehousemen  after  2 
years  of  experience  will  continue  to  receive 
ilie  minimum  rate  set  for  the  seventh  year 
I  $42  per  week)  or  the  second  year  of 
experience  ($31  per  week),  as  the  case  may- 
lie.  until  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  first  50 
])er  cent  of  either  category.  When  a 
vacancy  occurs  in  the  first  50  per  cent,  any 
employee  qualified  as  above,  is  automatically 
entitled  to  the  maximum  wages  of  his 
category  by-  order  in  seniority  of  experience 


Industrial  Standards  Acts,  Etc. 

Schedules  of  wages  and  hours  recently  approved  by  provincial 
Orders  in  Council  in  New  Brunswick,  Ontario  and  Saskatchewan 


Recent  proceedings  under  the  Industrial 
Standards  Acts,  etc.’*'  include  three  new 
■schedules,  all  summarized  below. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK 

Construction 

Carpenters,  Saint  John 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  November  27. 
and  gazetted  December  12,  makes  obligatory 
the  terms  of  a  new  schedule  for  the 
carpentry  industry  at  Saint  John  and  within 
a  radius  of  15  miles  excepting  that  part  of 
the  area  lying  north  of  the  Kennebecasis 


*In  six  provinces — Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  Ontario,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta — legislation  provides  that,  follow¬ 
ing  a  petition  from  representatives  of 
employers  and  employees  in  any  (or  speci¬ 
fied)  industries,  the  provincial  Minister 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  Act 
may  himself,  or  through  a  government 
official  delegated  by  him,  call  a  confer¬ 
ence  of  representatives  of  employers  and 
employees.  This  conference  is  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  investigating  and  considering  the 
conditions  of  labour  in  the  Industry  and  of 
negotiating  minimum  rates  of  wages  and 
maximum  hours  of  work.  A  schedule  of 
wages  and  hours  of  labour  drawn  up  at  such 
a  conference,  if  the  Minister  considers  that 
it  has  been  agreed  to  by  a  proper  and 
sufficient  representation  of  employers  and 
employees,  may  on  his  recommendation  be 
made  binding  by  Order  in  Council  in  all 
zones  designated  by  the  Minister.  The 
Minister  may  also  establish  an  advisory 
committee  for  every  zone  to  which  a 
schedule  applies  to  assist  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  and  the  regula¬ 
tions.  References  to  the  summaries  of  these 
Acts  and  to  amendments  to  them  are  given 
in  the  Labour  Gazette,  August,  1951,  p.  1110. 


river.  Schedule  to  be  in  effect  from 
December  1,  1951,  until  April  30,  1952. 

This  schedule  is  similar  to  the  one 
previously  in  effect  and  published  in  the 
Labour  Gazette,  November  1951,  with  the 
exception  of  the  following; — 

The  minimum  hourly  wage  rate  is  in¬ 
creased  from  $1.32  to  $1.37  per  hour.  Hours 
remain  unchanged  at  8  per  day,  40  per  week. 

ONTARIO 

Construction 

Carpenters,  Kingston 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  November  8, 
and  gazetted  November  24.  makes  binding 
the  terms  of  a  new  schedule  for  the 
carpentry  industry  in  the  Kingston  zone, 
to  lie  in  effect  from  December  4,  1951, 
“during  pleasure”. 

Hours:  8  per  day,  Monday  through  Friday, 
40  per  week,  as  previously  in  effect.  Work 
that  cannot  be  performed  during  regular 
daily  working  hours  may  be  done  at  night 
if  an  employee  does  not  work  in  excess  of 
8  hours,  this  work  to  be  known  as  night 
u'ork.  Work  performed  in  2  or  more  shifts, 
if  an  employee  works  not  more  than  8  hours 
ill  any  24-hour  period,  employee  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  employed  during  a  regular 
Avorking  day.  Only  one  shift  will  be  knoAvn 
as  a  day-shift. 

Overtime :  time  and  one-half  for  work 
done  during  the  4-hour  period  immediately 
following  the  working  period  of  a  regular 
working  day,  and  on  Saturday  between  8  a.m. 
and  noon;  double  time  for  all  other  over¬ 
time,  and  for  Avork  on  Saturday  afternoons, 
Sundays  and  6  specified  holidays.  No  work 
Avill  be  performed  on  a  holiday  except  in 
cases  of  extreme  necessity,  and  all  such  work 
AA'ill  be  subject  to  the  issuance  of  a  permit 
by  the  advisory  committee. 

The  minimum  hourly  loage  rate  is  in¬ 
creased  from  $1.33  per  hour  (L.G.,  Nov., 
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1948,  p.  1250)  to  $1.55  per  hour  for  work 
done  during  regular  periods,  and  for  night 
work.  Employees  working  oir  mght-shift 
are  entitled  to  8  hours’  pay  for  7  hours 
work.  The  advisory  committee  may  fix  a 
lower  minimum  rate  for  handicapped 
workers. 

SASKATCHEWAN 

Manufacturing 

Bakery  Products,  Moose  Jaw 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  November_  2, 
and  gazetted  November  10,  makes  binding 
the  terms  of  a  new  schedule  for  bakers_  and 
bakery  salesmen  at  Moose  J aw  and  within 
a  radius  of  5  miles,  to  be  in  effect  from 
November  20,  1951,  “during  pleasure”. 

Hours:  8  per  day,  44  per  week  for  all 
employees  other  than  salesmen,  as  previously 
in  effect. 

Overtime:  time  and  one-half  for  all  work 
in  excess  of  8  hours  in  any  one  day  or  44 
hours  in  any  one  week.  Employees  working 
on  any  of  the  specified  paid  holidays  shall 
be  paid,  in  addition  to  one  day’s  wages  at 
their  regular  rate,  time  and  one-half  their 
regular  wage  rate  for  every  hour  or  part 
of  an  hour  during  which  they  work  on 
such  holiday.  (This  provision  remains 
unchanged.) 

Minimum  weekly  wage  rates:  doughman 
and  cake  mixer,  ovenman  $48.50  per  week; 
ovenman’s  helper,  maintenance  man’s  helper 


$39;  bench  ana  machine  hands  $45.50; 
shipper  $46.50;  bread  wrapper  $43.50;  bread 
wrapper’s  helper  $37.50;  finishers  and  cake 
wrappers  (female)  $36;  janitor  $39.75; 
maintenance  man  $48;  bread  racker  and 
packer  (female)  $33.50;  stenographer  $36.60; 
handyman,  truck  driver  $43;  barnman  $42: 
apprentices  from  $34  in  first  year  to  $39.75 
in  third  year.  (The  above  rates  are  from 
$6.50  to  $7  per  week  higher  than  those 
rates  formerly  in  effect.)  Rates  for  outside 
salesmen:  $30  per  week  guaranteed  or 
certain  specified  commissions  on  retail  and 
wholesale  sales,  whichever  is  the  greater, 
remain  unchanged,  but  the  following  new 
provision  is  added:  every  salesman  who 
earns  less  than  $45  per  week  is  entitled  to 
a  wmekly  compensation  of  $2.50.  However, 
in  no  instance  will  this  extra  compensation 
make  his  wages  more  than  $45  for  that 
week.  New  inexperienced  employees  will 
receive  10  per  cent  less  than  the  rates 
established  in  the  present  schedule  during 
the  first  3  months  and  5  per  cent  less^  in 
the  second  3  months.  All  part  time 
employees  will  be  paid  at  a  rate  pro  rata 
to  the  above  schedule,  provided  _  that  no 
employees  will  be  called  for  part  time  work 
and  be  paid  for  less  than  5  consecutive 
hours. 

Extra  compensation  of  15  cents  per  hour 
(previously  10  cents)  will  be  paid  for  all 
work  performed  between  the  hours  of  9  p.m. 
and  6  a.m. 

Other  provisions  include  ratio  of  appren¬ 
tices  to  number  of  journeymen  employed  and 
limitations  on  hours  of  delivery. 


AFL  and  CIO  Unions  in  New  York  City  Join 

In  Scheme  to  End  Jurisdictional  Disputes 


AFL  and  CIO  unions  in  New  York  city 
have  joined  in  a  scheme  to  eliminate 
jurisdictional  strikes  there.  They  have  set 
up  a  joint  board,  the  Joint  Fact-Finding 
Board,  AFL-CIO,  to  study  rival  claims  and 
recommend  which  union  should  have 
jurisdiction. 

Both  the  AFL  and  the  CIO  had  pre¬ 
viously  taken  steps  to  eliminate  jurisdic¬ 
tional  disputes  betw^een  their  own  affiliates, 
the  AFL  by  agreeing  to  the  establishment 
of  Joint  Boards  for  the  Settlement  of  Juris¬ 
dictional  Disputes  (“joint”  here  meaning 
employer-employee  participation),  the  CIO 
by  making  enforceable  agreements  with  its 
affiliates  to  accept  the  decision  of  an 
arbitrator  authorized  to  decide  which  of 
the  competing  unions  should  appear  on  the 
ballot  in  representation  elections.  (L.G., 
Feb.,  1952,  p.  136.) 

The  New  York  scheme  differs  from  these 
arrangements  in  that  it  is  designed  to  settle 


jurisdictional  disputes  between  affiliates  of 
the  two  major  United  States  labour 
federations. 

The  new  Joint  Fact-Finding  Board, 
AFL-CIO,  has  five  representatives  from 
both  the  New  York  City  Central  Labour 
Union  (AFL)  and  the  New  York  City 
Industrial  Union  Council  (CIO).  No  pro¬ 
vision  is  made  for  a  tie-breaking  vote, 
points  out  Business  Week  in  an  account  of 
the  Board’s  formation. 

When  AFL  and  CIO  unions  clash  over 
jurisdiction,  the  Board  will  study  the  rival 
claims  and  recommend  which  union  should 
have  jurisdiction. 

The  Board’s  recommendations  are  not 
enforceable  but  the  AFL  and  CIO  city 
councils  have  agreed  not  to  recognize  any 
jurisdictional  strike  or  picketing  not  cleared 
in  advance  by  the  Board.  Thus,  a  local 
union  which  ignores  a  Board  recommenda¬ 
tion  will  be  deprived  of  strike  aid. 
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*Law 


Legal  Decisions  Affecting  Labour 

Two  Quebec  cases  deal  with  control  by  courts  of  bodies  administering 
labour  relations  law.  Quebec  court  awards  damages  to  dependants  of 
worker  killed,  in  addition  to  benefits  under  workmen’s  compensation 


Laboiir 




The  Quebec  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  Appeal  Side,  has  ruled  that  participa¬ 
tion  of  the  teachers’  union  in  Montreal  in  a  strike  contrary  to  the  law  was 
sufficient  cause  for  decertification  by  the  Quebec  Labour  Relations  Board. 

The  Superior  Court  at  Quebec  held  that  the  1951  amendment  to  the 
Quebec  Trade  Disputes  Act  does  not  entirely  exempt  councils  of  arbitration 
from  control  by  the  courts.  The  decision  was  reached  in  a  case  concerning 
the  shoe  industry  in  the  province. 

The  Superior  Court  at  Montreal  has  found  that  a  contractor  failed  in  his 
duty  to  provide  a  safe  scaffold  for  painters  and  found  him  liable  for  damages. 
The  dependants  of  a  worker  killed  in  a  fall  from  an  unsafe  scaffold  were 
awarded  damages  in  addition  to  the  benefits  received  under  the  Workmen’s 


Compensation  Act, 

Quebec  Court  of  King’s  Bench . . . 

. .  .  finds  Quebec  Labour  Relations  Board  did  not 

exceed  its  jurisdiction  in  decertifying  union. 

The  Quebec  Court  of  King’s  Bench, 
Appeal  Side,  at  Quebec  on  October  5,  1951, 
allowed  the  appeal  of  the  Quebec  Labour 
Relations  Board  from  a  Superior  Court 
judgment  and  quashed  the  writ  of  pro¬ 
hibition  issued  against  the  board  to  nullify 
its  decertification  of  the  Alliance  des 
Professeurs  Catholiques  de  Montreal.  The 
Appeal  Court  held  that  the  board  had  not 
exceeded  its  jurisdiction  in  decertifying  the 
teachers’  association  for  its  participation  in 
a  strike,  which  was  a  violation  of  the  Public 
Services  Employees  Disputes  Act. 

Mr.  Justice  St-Jacques  reviewed  the  facts 
of  the  case.  The  alliance  was  certified  by 
the  Quebec  Labour  Relations  Board  in  1944 
as  the  bargaining  authority  for  French- 
speaking  Catholic  teachers  employed  by 
the  Montreal  Catholic  School  Commission 
and  a  collective  agreement  was  concluded. 
The  agreement  was  still  in  effect  in  May, 
1947,  when  the  alliance  announced  its 
desire  to  end  it  and  demanded  substantial 
salary  increases.  Subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Public  Services  Employees  Disputes 
Act,  which  applies  to  employees  of  muni¬ 
cipal  and  school  corporations,  the  dispute 
was  submitted  to  a  council  of  arbitration. 
Under  this  Act,  all  strikes  and  lockouts 
are  prohibited.  The  award  of  a  council 


of  arbitration  is  binding  on  the  parties  for 
a  period  of  not  more  than  a  year,  and 
may  be  enforced  by  the  courts. 

The  award  in  this  dispute,  issued  by 
the  council  in  August,  1948,  to  cover 
the  scholastic  year  1947-48,  did  not  satisfy 
the  alliance,  which  appealed  the  award 
unsuccessfully  to  the  Quebec  Municipal 
Commission.  In  September  the  alliance 
renewed  its  demands  and  proposed  a  new 
collective  agreement  incorporating  them. 
The  chairman  of  the  school  commission 
explained  that  it  was  financially  impossible 
to  grant  all  these  demands,  and  urged  the 
alliance  to  accept  the  conditions  of  the 
arbitration;  award  until  the  financial  situa- 
1ion  of  the  school  commission  might  be 
improved  by  help  from  the  provincial 
Government  or  by  other  means. 

In  October  the  alliance  threatened  to 
strike  if  necessary.  Negotiations  continued 
throughout  the  autumn  and  on  three  occa¬ 
sions  the  president  of  the  alliance  met  the 
premier  of  the  province,  who  promised  -that 
at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature,  open¬ 
ing  in  February,  1949,  efforts  would  be 
maile  to  give  financial  aid  to  the  school 
commission.  However,  on  January  16,  the 
•alliance  held  a  strike  vote,  and  the  teachers’ 
seven-day  strike  began  the  next  day. 

The  Labour  Relations  Board,  at  the 
request  of  the  school  commission,  decer- 
tifieil  the  alliance  on  January  21  because  of 
its  participation  in  an  illegal  strike.  To 
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nullify  this  decertification  the  alliance 
sought  and  obtained  from  the  Superior 
Court  a  writ  of  prohibition  wdrich  was 
confirmed  on  September  23,  1950.  From 
this  judgment  the  Labour  Relations  Board 
appealed  to  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench. 

Mr.  Justice  St-Jacques  then  outlined  the 
reasons  given  for  the  Superior  Court  judg¬ 
ment,  indicating  the  issues  involved  in  the 
appeal.  The  Superior  Court  considered  that 
the  Labour  Relations  Board  had  revoked 
the  certification  of  the  alliance  for  insuffi¬ 
cient  cause,  since  the  majority  of  teachers 
for  whom  it  was  the  bargaining  agent  still 
belonged  to  the  alliance.  In  the  view  of 
that  court,  the  board  had  improperly 
decertified  the  alliance  as  a  penalty  for  an 
illegal  strike,  since  other  penalties  were 
provided  for  this  offence  in  the  Public 
Services  Employees  Disputes  Act.  It  was 
held  also  that  the  board  had  not  given  the 
alliance  full  justice  in  removing  its  right 
to  bargain  without  notifying  its  representa¬ 
tives  and  allowing  them  a  hearing.  In 
decertifying  the  alliance,  the  board  was 
exercising  a  judicial  power  and  so  was 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  Superior 
Court,  which  wa.s  authorized  by  Article  1003 
of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  to  issue 
a  writ  of  prohibition  whenever  a  lower 
court  exceeded  its  jurisdiction. 

In  Mr.  Justice  St-Jacques’  view,  the 
primary  question  was  whether  the  Labour 
Relations  Board  was  subject  to  control  by 
the  Superior  Court  as  a  lower  court  exceed¬ 
ing  its  jurisdiction.  He  did  not  accept  the 
argument  that  the  board,  in  decertifying 
the  alliance,  was  exercising  a  judicial  or 
quasi-judicial  power.  He  considered  that 
the  board  was  a  governmental  body  estab¬ 
lished  to  assist  the  provincial  Department 
of  Labour  in  administering  the  Labour 
Relations  Act,  and  that  its  functions  were 
purely  administrative.  To  support  this  view 
he  cited  the  case  of  Giroux  v.  Maheux 
11947)  BR  163,  in  wLich  the  Appeal  Court 
decided  that  the  provincial  Public  Service 
Board  for  transport  and  communications 
was  a  governmental  body  exercising  admin¬ 
istrative  but  not  judicial  powers.  In  His 
Lordship’s  opinion,  the  Labour  Relations 
Board  was  similarly  an  executive  body. 

Had  the  board  exceeded  its  jurisdiction 
in  decertifying  the  alliance  for  participa¬ 
tion  in  an  illegal  strike?  Mr.  Justice 
St-Jacques  quoted  Section  2  (d)  of  the 
Labour  Relations  Act  which  in  defining 
“association”  states  that  it  must  be  a  bona 
fide  union  or  group  “having  as  object  the 
regulation  of  relations  between  employers 
and  employees  and  the  study,  defence  and 
development  of  the  economic,  social  and 
moral  interests  of  its  members,  with  respect 


for  law  and  authority.”  He  concluded  that 
it  w’as  the  duty  of  the  board,  not  only  to 
determine  whether  a  group  applying  for 
certification  represented  the  majority  of 
the  employees  for  wdiom  it  wished  to 
bargain,  but  also  to  inquire  into  the  good 
faith  of  the  group,  so  that  stable  rela¬ 
tions  may  obtain  between  employers  and 
workers  for  the  development  of  the  social 
and  moral  interests  of  its  members,  with 
.due  respect  for  law  and  authority.  It  was 
also  the  board’s  duty  to  see  that  the 

certified  bargaining  agent  continued  to 
have  the  oharaoter  described  in  this  defini¬ 
tion  of  “association”.  Referring  to  Section 
6  of  the  Act,  which  provides  that  the  board 
must  determine  whether  an  association  “is 
entitled”  to  be  recognized  as  bargaining 
agent.  His  Lordship  stated  that  this  “right” 
is  not  given  by  the  law  but  by  the  board, 
and  that  the  association  retains  the  right 
only  as  long  as  it  does  not  by  its  actions 
give  reason  for  decertification.  In  his 

opinion  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
teachers’  strike,  a  deliberate  and  flagrant 
violation  of  the  law,  was  decertification  of 
the  alliance,  even  though  the  association 
still  represented  the  majority  of  the 

teachers.  In  revoking  certification,  the 

board  was  performing  its  duty  and  did  not 
exceed  the  authority  given  to  it  by  Sec¬ 
tion  41  of  the  Act,  which  reads: — 

The  board  may,  for  cause,  revise  or 

cancel  any  decision  or  order  rendered  by 

it  or  any  certificate  issued  by  it. 

Mr.  Justice  St-Jacques  then  considered 
the  question  of  whether  the  alliance,  should 
have  been  given  a  hearing  before  it  was 
decertified.  In  his  opinion,  the  alliance  had 
no  possible  defence  for  its  deliberate  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  law.  He  said  that  Section  50 
of  the  Labour  Relations  Act,  which  permits 
the  board  under  certain  circumstances  to 
dissolve  an  association,  requires  that  the 
association  first  be  given  a  hearing.  How¬ 
ever,  Section  41,  under  which  the  board 
acted  in  this  matter,  contained  no  such 
requirement.  He  agreed  with  th‘e  general 
principle  that  no  person  may  be  condemned 
by  a  court  without  a  hearing,  but  reiterated 
his  view  that  the  board  was  a  governmental 
body  and  not  a  court. 

Coming  back  to  the  question  of  whether 
the  board  was  subject  to  control  by  the 
Superior  Court,  Mr.  Justice  St-Jacques 
rejected  the  argument  that  a  wnit  of 
prohibition  is  authorized  when  a  lower  court 
or  a  governmental  body  exercises  discre¬ 
tionary  power  on  grounds  not  valid  in  law^ 
and  where  there  is  no  means  of  appealing 
from  its  decision.  He  maintained  that  it 
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was  for  the  legislator  and  not  for  the  courts 
to  say  when  special  means  should  be  pro- 
■v'ided  for  examining  the  scope  of  jurisdic¬ 
tion  or  the  competence  of  lower  courts  or 
of  administrative  bodies  exercising  quasi- 
judicial  powers.  This  had  been  done  in  the 
case  of  the  Public  Service  Board  for  trans¬ 
port  and  communications.  The  law  estab¬ 
lishing  this  board  expressly  states  that 
there_  may  be  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of 
King  s  Bench,  Appeal  Side,  from  a  decision 
of  the  board  on  questions  of  competence 
or  of  law. 

In  respect  to  this  point.  His  Lordship 
examined  the  position  of  the  Labour  Rela¬ 
tions  Board.  The  law  creating  it  does  not 
provide  for  an  appeal  from  its  decisions, 
lection  36  of  the  Labour  Relations  Act 
gives  to  the  board  all  the  powers,  immuni¬ 
ties  and  privileges  of  Commissions  of 
Inquiry.  Section  16  of  the  Public  Inquiry 
Commission  Act  states  that  commissioners 
have  the  same  immunity  and  privileges  as 
judges  of  the  Superior  Court  for  any  act 
done  or  omitted  in  the  execution  of  their 
duties.  Section  17  of  the  same  Act  states 
that  no  writ  of  injunction  or  prohibi¬ 
tion  may  hinder  or  stop  the  activities  of 
commissioners  of  inquiry.  Mr.  Justice 
St-Jacques  concluded  that  the  competence 
of  the  Labour  Relations  Board  was  not 
subject  to  discussion  by  any  court  and  that 
its  activities  or  decisions  could  not  be 
restrained  by  a  writ  of  prohibition. 

Mr.  Justice  St-Germain  agreed  that  the 
actions  of  the  board  in  granting  and 
revoking  certification  were  purely  admin¬ 
istrative  and  not  judicial  or  quasi-judicial. 
He  also  considered  that,  if  the  board  bad 
exceeded  its  jurisdiction,  certiorari  and  not 
a  writ  of  prohibition  would  have  been  the 
proper  remedy.  The  writ  of  prohibition 
ordered  the  board  to  suspend  all  proceed¬ 
ings  and  particularly  to  suspend  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  its  decision  to  decertify  the  alliance. 
He  pointed  out  that  once  the  deci.sion  bad 
been  made  there  was  no  further  action  for 
the  board  to  take  in  the  matter;  therefore, 
a  writ  of  prohibition  was  u.seless  and  not 
a  proper  remedy.  The  same  reason  was 
given  by  Mr.  Justice  Barclay  and  Mr. 
Justice  Casey  for  allowing  the  board’s 
appeal.  They  declined  to  consider  the 
other  questions  raised  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Justice  Gagne,  although  not  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  board  was  only  an  admin¬ 
istrative  body,  considered  that  it  had  not 
exceeded  its  lawdul  jurisdiction.  Section  41 
of  the  Labour  Relations  Act  gave  the  board 
power  to  revoke  any  certificate  issued  by 
it.  and  the  alliance  had  undoubtel.y  broken 
the  law  by  going  on  strike.  While  it  might 
have  been  wise  from  the  point  of  view  of 


good  administration  for  the  board  to  allow 
the  alliance  a  hearing,  this  was  not  required 
by  the  Act. 

For  these  reasons  the  court  was 
unanimous  in  its  decision  to  allow  the 
appeal  with  costs,  reverse  the  Superior 
Court  judgment,  and  quash  the  writ  of 
prohibition.*  Commission  de  Relations 
Ouvrihes  de  la  Province  de  Quebec  v. 
Alliance  des  Professeurs  Catholiques  de 
Montreal  et  Commission  des  Ecoles  Catho¬ 
liques  de  Montreal,  Rapports  Judiciaires  de 
Quebec,  [1951]  BR  Montreal,  No.  10,  752. 

Quebec  Superior  Court . .  . 

.  .  .  confirms  writ  staying  proceedings  of  council 

of  arbitration  in  the  province’s  shoe  industry. 

The  Quebec  Superior  Court  on  June  13, 
1951,  continued  a  writ  of  prohibition  issued 
at  the  request  of  V Association  Patronale 
des  Manufaciuriers  de  Chaussures  du  Que¬ 
bec  on  behalf  of  one  of  its  members.  The 
John  Ritchie  Co.  Ltd.,  to  nullify  the 
authority  of  the  council  of  arbitration  set 
up  to  deal  with  a  dispute  between  I’Union 
Protectrice  des  Travailleurs  en  Chaussures 
de  Quebec  Inc.,  and  the  employers’  associa¬ 
tion.  The  Court  held  that  a  writ  of 
prohibition  may  be  issued  against  a  council 
of  arbitration  that  has  not  yet  begun  to 
function.  It  held  further  that  the  council 
of  arbitration  had  been  formed  prematurely, 
since,  in  the  court’s  opinion,  a  collective 
agreement  extended  by  decree  under  the 
Collective  Agreement  Act  was  still  in  effect 
between  the  employer  and  the  union. 

The  council  of  arbitration  was  estab¬ 
lished  following  a  request  to  the  Minister 
of  Labour  in  February,  1951,  for  concilia¬ 
tion  services  as  provided  for  in  the  Labour 
Relations  Act.  The  union  (L’Union  Pro¬ 
tectrice  des  Travailleurs  en  Chaussures  de 
Quebec,  Inc.,  CTCC)  was  certified  on 
November  14,  1950,  as  the  bargaining  agent 
for  the  employees  of  The  John  Ritchie 
Co.  Ltd. 

Mr.  Justice  Savard,  giving  his  reasons  for 
decision,  explained  that  on  May  25,  1951, 
the  association  of  shoe  manufacturers  had 
obtained  a  writ  of  prohibition  against  the 
council  of  arbitration  and  against  the  three 
members  of  the  council  to  forbid  them  to 
undertake  any  action  or  procedure  or  to 
make  any  arbitral  decision  in  the  dispute 
between  the  employers’  association  and  the 
union  of  shoe  workers.  When  the  case 
came  to  court,  the  union  contested  the 
validity  of  the  writ  of  prohibition  on  two 
grounds,  claiming,  first,  that  it  was  con- 

*This  decision  has  been  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada. 
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trar^-  to  Section  34  of  the  Quebec  Trade 
Disputes  Act,  which  prohibits  the  issuing 
of  such  writs  against  councils  of  arbitration, 
and,  secondly,  that  a  collective  agreement 
was  not  in  effect  and  therefore  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  council  of  arbitration  between 
the  two  parties  was  legal. 

Dealing  with  the  union’s  first  argument. 
His  Lordship  examined  Section  34  of  the 
Trade  Disputes  Act,  a  section  added  in 
1951 

No  writ  of  quo  warranto,  of  mandamus, 
of  certiorari,  of  prohibition  or  injunction 
may  be  issued  against  a  council  of  arbi¬ 
tration  or  against  any  of  its  members,  on 
account  of  a  decision,  a  procedure  or  any 
act  whatsoever  relating  to  the  exercise  of 
their  functions. 

His  Lordship  believed  that  this  section 
exempting  councils  of  arbitration  from 
control  by  the  courts  must  be  interpreted 
strictly,  since  it  removes  a  right  which  the 
general  law  confers.  In  his  opinion,  it  did 
not,  as  the  union  contended,  prohibit  the 
issuance  of  all  writs  of  prohibition  against 
councils  of  arbitration  but  merely  those 
which  had  to  do  with  “a  decision,  a  pro¬ 
cedure  or  any  act  whatsoever  relating  to 
the  exercise  of  their  functions”.  He  con¬ 
cluded,  therefore,  that  it  did  not  prohibit 
a  writ  such  as  the  one  in  this  case,  which 
was  issued  before  the  council  of  arbitration 
began  to  sit,  and  which  w'as  not  directed 
at  any  decision,  procedure  or  act  relating 
to  the  exercise  of  its  functions. 

Secondly,  the  writ  of  prohibition  had  been 
issued  on  the  ground  that  the  formation  of 
the  council  of  arbitration  was  not  legal 
while  a  collective  agreement  remained  in 
effect.  In  its  application  for  the  writ,  the 
association  stated  that  the  collective  agree¬ 
ment  of  July  31,  1946,  with  its  amendments, 
was  kept  in  effect  by  a  succession  of  orders 
in  council  to  September  1,  1951.  The  union 
argued  that  a  collective  agreement  was  not 
in  effect,  holding  that  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council  had  no  power  to 
prolong  a  collective  agreement  but  only 
to  prolong  a  decree  under  the  Collective 
Agreement  Act  making  certain  terms  of  the 
agreement  obligatory.  The  fact  that  a 
decree  was  in  effect  until  September  1,  1951, 
was  no  proof  that  a  collective  agreement 
existed. 

Mr.  Justice  Savard  found  this  argument 
unsound.  He  quoted  from  the  Collective 
Agreement  Act  to  show  that  the  issuing  of 
a  mini,sterial  decree  under  this  Act  always 
presupposes  the  existence  of  a  collective 
agreement  and  either  makes  the  agreement 
binding  on  employers  and  employees  in  the 
industry  within  a  stated  area,  or  prolongs, 
amends  or  repeals  it.  He  stated  that  in 
the  present  case  the  term  of  the  agreement 


of  July  31,  1946,  had  been  extended  by  a 
series  of  orders  under  the  Collective  Agree¬ 
ment  Act  to  remain  in  effect  until  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1951.  Each  time  the  agreement 
was  due  to  expire,  the  interested  parties 
had  agreed  on  the  amendments  they 
thought  necessary  and,  after  an  application 
for  extension  had  been  signed  by  all  the 
parties,  a  decree  had  been  issued  prolonging 
the  agreement  until  a  stated  date. 

Since  the  collective  agreement  was  to 
remain  in  effect  until  September  1,  1951, 
His  Lordship  considered  that  there  was  no 
reason  for  arbitration  and  that  the  council 
of  arbitration  had  been  constituted  prema¬ 
turely.  He  dismissed  the  union’s  claim 
and  confirmed  the  writ  of  prohibition.* 

U Association  Patronale  des  Manufacturiers 
de  Chaussures  du  Quebec  et  the  John 
Ritchie  Co.  Ltd.,  v.  De  Blois  et  Autres  et 
L’Union  Protectrice  des  Travailleurs  en 
Chaussures  de  Quebec  Inc.,  Mise  en  cause, 
Rapports  Judiciaires  de  Quebec,  [1951]  CS 
Montreal.  Nos.  9  and  10,  453. 

Quebec  Superior  Court  .  .  . 

.  .  .  finds  contractor  liable  for  damages  in  fatal 

accident  to  painter  working  on  unsafe  scaffold. 

In  an  action  for  damages  under  the 
Quebec  Civil  Code,  the  Superior  Court  in 
Montreal  on  March  19,  1951,  awarded  $2,339 
to  the  widow  and  children  of  a  deceased 
workman,  in  addition  to  the  sums  already 
granted  to  them  under  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Act.  The  court  found  the 
contractor  who  owned  the  scaffold  from 
which  the  workman  fell  to  his  death  liable 
for  damages  on  the  ground  that  the  scaffold 
was  not  the  recommended  type  of  construc¬ 
tion  and  was  unsafe. 

Mr.  Justice  Batshaw  stated  the  facts 
w:hich  gave  rise  'to  the  action.  On  February 
25,  1948,  a  painter  was  killed  when  a  plank 
of  the  scaffold  on  which  he  was  working  at 
the  Champlain  Theatre  in  Montreal  broke 
and  he  fell  some  20  feet  to  the  ground. 
His  dependants  were  awarded  compensation 
under  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act. 
Section  8  of  that  Act  permits  an  injured 
workman  or  his  dependants,  in  addition  to 
claiming  compensation  under  the  Act,  to 
bring  an  action  under  the  common  law 
against  any  person  other  than  his  employer 
to  recover  “any  additional  sum  required  to 
constitute,  with  the  above-mentioned  com¬ 
pensation,  an  indemnification  proportionate 
to  the  loss  actually  sustained”.  In  this 
case  the  widow  and  threie  minor  children 

*See  report  of  decisions  of  councils  of 
arbiti'ation  on  a  similar  point  (L.G.,  1950, 
p.  1630). 
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of  the  painter  claimed  SIS, 800  in  damages 
against  the  owner  of  the  scaffold  imder 
Article  1054  of  the  Civil  Code,  which 
makes  a  person  responsible  for  the  damage 
caused  by  things  under  his  care,  unless  he 
can  prove  that  he  was  unable  to  pre\-ent 
the  accident  by  reasonable  means. 

His  Lordship  reviewed  the  evidence  con¬ 
cerning  the  construction  of  the  scaffold.  It 
was  erected  to  a  height  of  24  feet  in 
December,  1947,  to  enable  carpenters, 
plasterers,  electricians  and  painters  to  work 
on  the  ceiling  of  the  theatre  under  con¬ 
struction.  The  platform  was  made  of  spruce 
planks  two  inches  thick,  eight  inches  wide 
and  12  feet  long,  placed  with  a  space  of 
eight  inches  between  them.  This  meant 
that,  when  one  plank  broke,  there  was  an 
open  gap  of  24  inches  between  the  two 
planks  on  each  side  of  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Batshaw  quoted  the  section 
of  the  Quebec  Scaffolding  Inspection  Act 
which  provides  for  the  distribution  of 
approved  forms  of  standard  scaffolds  by 
the  provincial  Department  of  Labour  to 
the  municipalities,  and  by  the  municipali¬ 
ties  to  construction  companies,  and  stipu¬ 
lates  that  no  inspection  certificate  may  be 
granted  for  scaffoldings  not  in  accordance 
with  the  directions  contained  in  such  forms. 
It  was  estabhshed  that  the  forms  distributed 
show  a  scaffold  platform  with  no  space 
between  the  planks,  so  that  if  one  plank 
were  to  break,  there  would  be  a  space  of 
only  eight  inches.  The  provincial  inspector 
of  scaffolds  for  the  district  and  the  chief 
inspector  of  buildings  both  testified  that 
contractors  are  asked  to  have  closed  plat¬ 
forms  because  they  are  safer  for  the  work¬ 
men.  No  person  could  fall  completely 
through  an  eight-inch  space.  A  representa¬ 
tive  of  one  of  the  largest  construction  firms 
in  Canada  stated  that  the  scaffolds  used 
by  his  company  generally  had  platforms 
wdth  solid  floors,  especially  if  the  scaffolds 
were  of  considerable  height.  On  lower 
scaffolds  a  space  of  from  three  to  four 
inches  between  the  planks  would  be  per¬ 
mitted.  He  said,  however,  that  it  was  not 
unusual  for  contractons  to  leave  a  small 
space  between  the  planks  to  permit 
plasterers  to  throw  down  debris  and  tlu.is 
prevent  over-loading  the  platform. 

His  Lordship  concluded  from  the  evidence 
that  the  accident  could  have  been  pre¬ 
vented  by  reasonable  means.  If  the  closed 
t3qDe  of  platform  recommended  by  the 
provincial  law  had  been  adopted,  the 
accident  could  never  have  occurred.  Even 
if  some  space  between  the  plank.s  were 
necessary  for  the  plasterers’  work,  it  was 
established  that  a  three-inch  space  was 
sufficient.  With  a  space  of  this  width  the 


breaking  of  a  i)lank  would  have  created 
a  14-inch  gap  instead  of  a  24-inch  one. 
Moreover,  in  Mr.  Justice  Batshaw’s  opinion, 
the  contractor  had  failed  to  comply  with 
.Article  2  of  By-Law  999  of  the  City  of 
Montreal,  which  requires  that  “all  scaffolds 
erected  for  the  use  of  workmen  engaged 
upon  the  erection,  repair,  alteration  or 
demolition  of  any  building  or  structure 
shall  be  so  made  and  constructed  as  to 
safely  bear  the  loads  imposed  upon  them 
and  to  afford  ample  protection  to  the  work¬ 
men  and  the  public”. 

His  Lordship  then  considered  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  extent  of  damages  payable  in 
this  case,  where  the  plaintiffs  had  already 
received  their  awards  under  the  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Act.  He  said  first 
that  Section  8  of  the  Act  permitting  an 
action  for  damages  necessarily  implies  that 
the  compensation  provided  to  the  workman 
or  his  dependants  is  not  a  complete  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  loss  suffered.  Counsel  for 
the  plaintiffs  had  urged  that  damages  should 
be  assessed  so  as  to  make  up  the  difference 
between  the  monthly  allowance  awarded  to 
the  widow  under  the  Act  and  the  amount 
she  would  normally  have  received  each 
month  from  her  husband.  His  Lordship 
stated,  however,  that  a  different  method 
of  calculating  damages  had  been  established 
by  the  highest  court  of  the  province.  In 
the  ca.se  of  Letourneou  v.  Gagnon  (1945) 
KB  309,  Mr.  Justice  Barclay  ruled  that  in 
such  an  action  the  damages  must  be  deter¬ 
mined  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  then 
the  amount  awarded  by  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Commission  deducted  from 
the  amount  ascertained  by  the  court. 
Accordingly,  in  the  present  case  the  court 
had  to  determine,  as  in  an  ordinary  action 
where  an  accident  has  resulted  in  death,  the 
amount  to  cover,  in  the  words  of  Article 
10.56  of  the  Civil  Code,  “all  the  damages 
occasioned  Iry  such  death”. 

Mr.  Justice  Batshaw  then  summed  up 
I  he  considerations  that  enter  into  Ihe 
asse.ssing  of  damages; — 

The  problem  of  determining  what  has 
been  called  “the  money  value  of  a  man”, 
especially  one  who  was  a  husband  and 
father  and  sole  provider  of  his  family,  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  per¬ 
plexing  ones  which  present  themselves 
daily  before  our  courts.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing,  the  court  must  determine  the  amount 
constituting  the  loss  of  possible  future 
support,  basing  itself  on  the  reasonable 
prospects  of  life,  the  nature  of  _the  work 
and  the  remuneration  of  the  victim.  It 
is  established  no^v  that  the  amount 
awarded  must  be  free  of  any  possible 
vindictive  character,  nor  can  it  be  con¬ 
templated  as  a  satisfaction  of  the  grief 
sustained  by  the  dependant.s  of  the  victirn. 
On  the  other  hand,  ...  it  is  clear  that  it 
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properly  should  envisage  the  element  of 
moral  prejudice,  the  breaking  up  of  the 
home,  the  loss  of  companionship  and 
counsel  which  a  wife  and  especially 
children  are  entitled  to  receive  from  a 
father. 

Taking  into  account  the  fact  that  the 
victim  was  just  under  32  years  of  age  and 
was  earning  approximately  12,400  a  year 
as  a  painter,  that  he  left  in  addition  to 
his  widow  three  children  of  10,  9  and  5 


years,  respectively,  and  that  the  home  was 
broken  up  after  his  death,  His  Lordship 
assessed  the  damages  occasioned  to  the 
plaintiffs  at  $18,500.  Deducting  the  sum  of 
$16,161  as  the  capitalized  value  of  the 
workmen’s  compensation  allowances  already 
being  received,  he  awarded  a  further  sum 
of  $2,339  to  the  plaintiffs. — Maloney  and 
Others  v.  Davidson,  Rapports  Judiciaires 
de  Quebec,  [1951]  CS  Montreal,  Nos.  9 
and  10,  408. 


Industrial  Hygiene  in  Quebec 

Province’s  Division  of  Industrial  Hygiene  makes  annual  report.  Cases 
of  industrial  diseases  fewer  each  year.  Silicosis  in  granite-cutting 
practically  eliminated.  Director  says  medical  staff  not  large  enough 


The  annual  report  of  the  Division  of 
Industrial  Hygiene  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec  for  1950,  contained  in  the  seventh 
report  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
describes  the  work  done  by  the  division  to 
safeguard  the  health  of  workers  in  industry. 

The  division  had  in  1950  a  staff  of  47 
people  made  up  of  four  main  groups: 
physicians  and  technologists,  sanitary 
engineers,  chemists,  and  inspectors  of  work 
camps. 

During  the  year  the  medical  staff 
investigated  the  hazards  arising  from  lead, 
asbestos  and  silica,  the  use  of  insecticides, 
the  danger  of  radio-active  substances,  the 
problem  of  medical  supervision  of  indus¬ 
trial  workers,  and  the  organization  of  first 
aid  in  industry.  Visits  were  made  to  137 
plants  in  different  industries,  including 
metallurgy,  chemical  products,  pottery, 
rubber,  mining,  and  many  others.  The 
physicians  examined  95  employees. 

Under  the  public  health  regulations, 
physicians  must  report  all  cases  of  occupa¬ 
tional  diseases  to  the  director  of  the 
division  within  24  hours  of  diagnosis. 

Cases  reported  during  the  year  numbered 
137,  of  which  106  were  dermatitis,  11  lead 
poisoning,  seven  silicosis,  two  asbestosis  and 
one  undulant  fever;  the  others  were  various 
kinds  of  poisoning.  The  number  of  cases 
of  lead  poisoning  is  being  reduced  year  by 
j^ear;  in  1948  there  were  26  cases,  in  1949 
there  were  19,  and  in  1950  there  were  only 
11.  The  total  number  of  industrial  diseases 
in  1950  was  122  fewer  than  in  1949.  An 
epidemic  of  dermatitis,  which  broke  out  in 


a  plant  in  1948  and  reached  a  peak  of  205 
cases  in  1949,  declined  during  1950.  The 
cause  of  the  epidemic  was  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine,  because  it  was  not  directly  connected 
with  either  the  industrial  processes  or  the 
raw  materials  being  used.  The  medical 
staff  of  the  division  recommended  a 
thorough  cleaning  and  decontamination  of 
the  workshops,  and  undertook  an  intensive 
study  of  the  problem. 

One  of  the  two  physicians  of  the  division 
took  a  three-weeks  course  in  Civil  Defence 
at  Camp  Borden.  The  other  spent  two 
weeks  visiting  hospitals  in  Boston  and  New 
York  to  learn  methods  of  using  radio¬ 
elements  for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
disease  and  the  means  of  protecting  tech¬ 
nicians  from  X-rays.  The  physicians  also 
attended  meetings  dealing  wdth  problems  of 
hygiene  or  industrial  medicine,  particularly 
those  of  the  Association  of  Industrial 
Medicine  of  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

The  technicians  of  the  haematological 
service  made  4,989  tests  for  the  purpose  of 
diagnosing  certain  occupational  diseases, 
particularly  lead  poisoning. 

The  four  sanitary  engineers  of  the 
division  test  the  concentration  of  certain 
harmful  substances  in  the  air  of  work¬ 
places.  During  1950  they  inspected  207 
plants  with  a  total  of  37,000  employees. 
Tests  made  and  air  samples  taken  showed 
that  workers  were  exposed  to  the  dangers 
of  silica  dust  in  90  establishments,  to 
asbestos  dust  in  14,  to  dust  or  smoke  in 
23,  to  radio-active  substances  in  five,  to  an 
excessive  temperature  in  22,  to  poor 
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ventilation  in  10,  and  to  carbon  oxide, 
chromic  acid,  lead,  mercury,  dangerous  gas 
or  disagreeable  odours  in  the  other  factories 
visited. 

The  eMgineers  continued  a  study,  first 
begun  in  1947,  of  conditions  in  the  mills 
of  the  asbestos  mines.  The  report  states 
that  the  danger  of  silicosis  in  the  granite¬ 
cutting  industry  has  been  practically 
eliminated. 

A  comprehensive  investigation  of  work¬ 
ing  conditions  in  foundries  was  undertaken 
in  the  autumn  of  1950.  Ten  studies  were 
completed  and  the  necessary  recommenda¬ 
tions  were  forwarded  to  the  employers.  At 
the  request  of  the  Department  of  Labour, 
a  time  study  was  carried  out  in  a  textile 
mill. 

The  engineers  participated  in  meetings 
of  associations  interested  in  the  prevention 
of  industrial  diseases  and  accidents,  particu¬ 
larly  the  American  Society  of  Heating  and 
Ventilating  Engineers  and  the  American 
Society  of  Safety  Engineers. 

The  work  of  the  chemists  of  the  divi¬ 
sion  includes  investigations  in  factories 
where  there  is  danger  from  poisonous 
.substances  and  laboratory  testing.  They 
visited  93  establishments,  chiefly  cleaning, 
dyeing  and  fur-cleaning  shops,  but  also 
plants  manufacturing  felt,  hats,  artificial 
flowers,  electrical  equipment,  lead  products 
and  chemical  products.  Samples  were  taken 
of  fumes  and  dusts  given  off  in  these 
industries. 


The  26  inspectors  of  lumber  and  other 
work  camps  made  7,388  inspections  during 
the  year.  Of  these  camps,  1,794,  or  56 
per  cent  of  the  total,  were  found  to  be 
comphung  wilh  all  provincial  health  regula¬ 
tions.  The  inspectors  made  5,037  recom¬ 
mendations,  and  2,751  of  these  were  carried 
out.  The  records  show  that  75,176  men, 
2,091  women,  and  1,338  children  were  living 
in  industrial  camps  during  1950. 

The  report  notes  that  the  revised  regu¬ 
lations  covering  hygiene  in  lumber  camps 
which  became  effective  in  October,  1950, 
were  generally  well  received.  A  regulation 
concerning  the  use  of  radio-active  sub¬ 
stances  in  industry  is  being  prepared. 

As  in  the  past,  the  medical  and  technical 
personnel  of  the  division  lectured  to 
students  of  the  School  of  Hygiene  of 
the  University  of  Montreal.  Thirty-eight 
lectures  were  given  in  1950.  Four  lectures 
on  technical  subjects  of  industrial  hygiene 
were  delivered  by  one  of  the  engineers. 

In  concluding  his  report,  the  director 
stated  that  the  medical  staff  was  not  large 
enough  to  give  adequate  attention  to  the 
organization  and  improvement  of  medical 
services  in  industry,  to  detect  all  cases  of 
industrial  diseases  and  to  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  measures  adopted  to  pre¬ 
vent  them.  He  also  indicated  that  the 
investigation  of  working  conditions  in  the 
foundries  of  the  province,  approximately 
300  in  number,  would  be  continued  in  1951. 


Health  of  Welders  in  Great  Britain 

Recent  investigation  showed  that,  while  certain  definite  risks  are 
involved,  especially  in  welding  done  in  enclosed  or  badly-ventilated 
areas,  there  is  no  specific  disease  that  is  associated  with  welding 


Because  of  the  great  increase  in  welding 
in  recent  years  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
changes  in  welding  processes,  the  Chief 
Inspector  of  Factories  has  had  an  exten¬ 
sive  investigation  made  into  the  possibility 
of  ill  health  among  welders.  The  results 
of  this  investigation  are  set  out  in  a  report 
entitled  “The  Health  of  Welders”,  issued 
by  the  Factory  Department  of  the  British 
Ministry  of  Labour  and  National  Service. 

The  main  section  of  the  report  consists 
of  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  results  of  a 
clinical  examination  of  247  welders  in 
different  industries  and  contains  recom¬ 
mendations  for  improvement  of  working 
conditions.  A  review  of  the  literature  on 


the  dangers  of  welding  to  health,  and  the 
sections  of  current  legislation  setting  out 
the  precautions  to  be  taken  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  welders  are  also  contained  in  the 
report. 

In  outlining  the  various  welding  pro¬ 
cesses,  the  report  points  out  that  the 
possible  dangers  to  health  arise  from  the 
process  known  as  “fusion  welding”  when  a 
“filler  rod”  or  “electrode”  is  used  to  join 
the  metals  which  are  to  be  welded.  While 
most  of  the  metal  in  the  wire  and  coating 
of  the  electrode  is  deposited  on  the  parent 
metal,  it  is  inevitable  that  some  of  it 
should  e.scape  in  the  form  of  fumes  or  gas 
such  as  hydrogen,  carbon  dioxide,  carbon 
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monoxide,  nitrous  fumes  and  ozone.  If  the 
metal  is  coated  with  zinc  or  cadmium,  for 
example,  additional  risks  are  involved,  as 
part  of  the  coating  is  destroyed  during  the 
welding  process  and  contributes  to  the 
fumes.  In  addition  to  danger  from  fumes, 
a  welder  is  subject  to  discomfort  from 
excessive  temperature  and  uncomfortable 
posture. 

With  respect  to  the  247  welders  who 
were  examined,  some  selection  was  made 
to  ensure  that  there  was  included  in  the 
group  a  high  proportion  of  men  who  had 
several  years  of  welding  experience,  certain 
men  who  had  performed  a  considerable 
amount  of  enclosed  work  and  a  number 
of  men  who  had  been  examined  and 
X-rayed  ten  years  previously.  The  average 
age  of  the  group  was  34  years  and  the 
average  length  of  welding  experience  was 
12-7  years.  The  group  consisted  of  183 
electric  welders,  39  gas  welders  and  25  who 
had  performed  both  types  of  welding. 
X-ray  films  of  the  chest  were  taken  in  180 
cases. 

The  clinical  examination  led  to  the 
general  conclusion  that  welders  do  not  suffer 
from  any  specific  disease  which  could  be 
described  as  “welders’  disease”.  With 
respect  to  skin  irritation,  the  investigation 
did  not  bring  to  light  any  undue  incidence 
of  sldn  troubles  in  welders.  The  usual 
clothing,  together  with  gloves  and  face 
shield,  were  found  to  be  normally  sufficient 
to  give  adequate  protection  from  the  rays. 
Radiation  from  the  arc  in  electric  welding, 
however,  was  found  to  have  an  intensely 
irritating  effect  on  the  superficial  parts  of 
the  eye,  leading  to  a  painful  congestive 
condition  known  as  “arc  eyes”  which  may 
be  severe  enough  to  be  disabhng,  but 
rarely  for  more  than  a  day  or  two.  The 
report  notes  that,  in  a  recent  special 
inquiry  made  into  the  effect  of  electric 
arc-welding  on  the  eyes  of  welders,  no 
evidence  was  found  of  any  change  in  the 
lens,  fundus  or  other  deep  structures  of 
the  eye. 

A  substantial  number  of  complaints  of 
irritation  of  the  nose  and  throat  were 
encountered,  especially  after  work  in  con¬ 
fined  spaces  under  conditions  of  inadequate 
ventilation.  The  fumes  from  galvanized 
metal  or  stainless  steel  were  found  to  be 
irritating  even  when  the  ventilation  was 
good.  The  effects,  however,  were  again 
usually  transitory  and  often  amounted  only 
to  discomfort  of  a  few  hours’  duration. 
The  most  prevalent  disability  arising  from 
exposure  to  no.xious  fumes,  metal  fume 
fever,  is  usually  of  short  duration,  com¬ 
mencing  a  few  hours  after  exposure  and 
subsiding  within  12  hours. 


Practically  60  per  cent  of  the  welders 
examined  had  chronic  respiratory  symptoms, 
mainly  cough,  a  higher  proportion  than 
would  be  expected  in  the  general  popula¬ 
tion.  About  hah  of  these  had  abnormal 
p'hysical  signs  in  the  chest.  Both  symptoms 
and  physical  signs  were  found  to  be  gener¬ 
ally  slight  and  there  was  no  evidence  of 
any  associated  pulmonary  fibrosis  or  impais- 
ment  of  function.  Work  in  enclosed  spaces 
had  surprisingly  little  effect  in  increasing 
the  liability  to  symptom  and  none  in 
producing  physical  signs.  However,  the 
incidence  of  respiratory  diseases  such  as 
bronchitis,  pneumonia  and  pleurisy  was 
found  to  be  higher  in  those  welders  who 
were  usually  engaged  in  enclosed  work. 

Of  the  180  X-rays  taken,  23,  or  12*8  per 
cent,  showed  lung  changes  of  the  type 
associated  with  the  inhalation  of  dust. 
They  were  more  frequent  and  appeared 
earlier  in  welders  who  had  performed  much 
work  in  enclosed  spaces.  Only  one  gas 
welder  showed  symptoms  of  this  change. 
The  lung  changes  noted  are  due  to  a 
deposit  of  iron  oxide  and  other  matter  in 
the  lungs.  The  normal  scavenging  action 
of  the  lungs  is  not  interefered  with,  and  if 
exposure  to  the  fumes  decreases  or  stops, 
the  abnormal  X-ray  appearances  eventually 
disappear.  In  several  men  examined,  these 
X-ray  changes  persisted  for  10  years  with¬ 
out  producing  any  diminution  of  working 
capacity. 

No  evidence  was  found  to  indicate  that 
welders  were  more  subject  than  the  average 
person  to  gastro-intestinal  symptoms, 
rheumatism,  anaemia  or  nervous  or 
endocrine  disorders,  nor  was  there  any 
evidence  of  increased  susceptibility  to  tuber¬ 
culosis  or  of  any  tendency  for  such  disease, 
if  contracted,  to  assume  a  more  serious 
form. 

Blood  examinations  of  36  men  showed 
a  blood  picture  that  was  slightly  altered, 
although  not  associated  with  any  degree  of 
anaemia  or  the  presence  of  abnormal  red 
or  white  blood  cells.  No  effects  on  the 
blood  pressure  were  found. 

Apart  from  the  clinical  examination, 
information  on  the  general  health  of 
welders  was  sought  from  health  and 
attendance  records  kept  at  various  factories, 
although  it  was  very  difficult  to  obtain 
adequate  statistical  material.  On  the 
whole,  the  information  found  was  reassur¬ 
ing  as  regards  the  relative  amount  of 
absence  of  welders  due  to  sickness  com¬ 
pared  with  non-welders.  With  respect  to 
death  rates,  returns  for  different  occupa¬ 
tional  groups  in  factories  showed  no  excess 
of  morbidity  among  welders.  In  fact,  they 
seemed  to  indicate  that  sickness  among 
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welders  is  frequently  less  than  among 
other  groups  of  workers  and  factory 
employees  as  a  whole. 

In  general,  the  results  of  the  clinical 
examination  corroborated  the  findings  of 
previous  research,  which  has  been  con¬ 
siderable,  as  is  indicated  by  the  summary 
of  what  has  already  been  written  on  the 
effects  of  welding. 

The  report  also  sets  out  the  provisions 
for  the  protection  of  welders  laid  down  in 
the  Factories  Act  and  Regulations.  The 
requirements  for  the  protection  of  the  eyes 
were  found  to  be  adequate.  Both  the 
Factories  Act,  1937,  and  the  Building 
(Safety,  Health  and  Welfare)  Regulations, 
1948,  require  the  provision  of  suitable 
goggles  or  effective  screens  to  protect  the 
eyes  of  persons  employed  in  welding  from 
particles  or  fragments  thrown  off.  The 
Shipbuilding  Regulations,  1931,  require 
suitable  goggles  fitted  with  tinted  glass  eye¬ 
pieces  to  be  provided  for  all  pei’sons'  using 
acetylene  burners  or  blowpipes.  For  useful 
advice  with  regard  to  protection  of  the 
eyes  and  skin  from  radiation  and  from  hot 
particles  of  metal,  the  report  recommends 
the  “Memorandum  on  Electric  Arc  Weld¬ 
ing”  issued  by  the  Factory  Department  in 
1946,  and  reprinted  in  1949  (L.G.,  1950, 

p.  2000). 

Since  the  main  health  risk  where  welding 
processes  are  ca.rried  on  is  due  to  fumes, 
the  report  makes  specific  recommendations 
for  more  adequate  ventilation.  It  is  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  chief  danger  to  the  health  of 
welders  arises  where  the  work  is  carried 
on  in  enclosed  and  ill-ventilated  areas. 

While  the  Factories  Act  requires  that 
effective  provision  be  made  for  maintaining 
.sufficient  fresh  air  in  each  workroom  to 
render  all  fumes  and  dust  harmless,  no 
specific  mention  is  made  of  welding  pro¬ 
cesses.  The  Shipbuilding  Regulations,  how¬ 
ever,  require  that  “adequate  ventilation  to 
secure  the  removal  of  injurious  fumes  or  gas 
shall  be  provided  where,  in  any  enclosed 
or  confined  space  ...  an  oxyacetylene 
burner  or  electric  welding  apparatus  is  being 
used”. 


The  report  points  out  the  difficulty  in 
determininig  when  and  where  special  pro¬ 
vision  for  ventilation  should  be  made,  since 
the  different  welding  processes  vary  so 
greatly  that  to  a  large  extent  the  prob¬ 
lems  at  each  firm  must  be  considered 
individually. 

NO’  special  precautions  were  recommended 
when  only  occasional  welding  jobs  are  done, 
unless  considerable  quantities  of  very  toxic 
elements  are  iDresent.  Where  gas  welders 
are  working,  the  same  general  ventilation 
as  for  workrooms  where  fairly  hot  pro¬ 
cesses  are  carried  out  is  sufficient. 

In  the  case  of  articles  electrically  welded 
on  benches  or  stands  where  the  welder 
spends  most  of  his  time  at  one  point,  the 
report  recommends  that  close  localized 
exhaust  ventilation  should  be  applied. 
Where  the  welding  of  large  articles  of  mild 
steel,  such  as  vehicles  or  prefabricated  parts 
of  bridges,  ships,  etc.,  is  carried  on  which 
necessitates  working  on  the  floor  of  a  large 
workroom,  fixed  ducts  with  joints  for  down- 
coming  flexible  hoses  at  various  points 
should  be  provided  where  possible.  Where 
this  method  is  not  practicable,  general 
ventilation  must  be  relied  on.  It  may  be 
taken  as  a  guide  that  there  should  be  no 
visible  fume  in  the  atmosphere  away  from 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  welding 
point.  Any  visible  fume  near  the  arc  should 
be  rapidly  dispersed. 

If  the  fume  contains  substances  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantities  to  be  noxious  or  irritating, 
the  report  recommends  that  exhaust  venti¬ 
lation  should  be  provided  so  as  to  draw 
away  the  fume  close  to  the  welding  point. 
When  welding  is  done  in  confined  spaces, 
such  as  inside  vessels  or  compartments, 
exhaust  draught  should  be  provided  close 
to  the  welding  point  by  means  of  portable 
plant  with  flexible  hose.  Particular  atten¬ 
tion  should  be  given  to  the  ventilation  of 
confined  spaces  where  gas  torches  are  used 
or  in  which  dangerous  fumes  are  likely  to 
arise.  In  such  cases,  if  exhaust  ventilation 
is  not  adequate,  welders  should  be  pro- 
r-ided  with  breathing  apparatus. 
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Recent  Regulations,  Dominion  and  Provincial 

Regulations  are  issued  under  the  new  legislation  which  provides  for 
federal  assistance  in  the  payment  of  pensions  to  the  65-69  age  group 


Regulations  under  the  federal  Old  Age 
Assistance  Act  lay  down  the  conditions 
under  which  pensions  may  be  paid,  with  a 
means  test,  to  persons  between  65  and  69 
years.  Similar  regulations  under  the  com¬ 
panion  Blind  Persons  Act  of  the  federal 
Government  provide  for  assistance,  in 
cases  of  need,  to  blind  persons  over  21 
years.  Under  the  Veterans  Benefit  Act, 
members  of  the  regular  forces  with  a  period 
of  service  of  not  over  three  years  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war  are 
eligible  for  unemployment  insurance  bene¬ 
fits  upon  discharge. 

In  British  Columbia,  the  minimum  rate 
of  workers  in  the  hotel  and  catering 
industry  was  increased  by  $4  a  week. 
Three  new  diseases  were  made  compensable 
under  the  Saskatchewan  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  (Accident  Fund)  Act.  Alberta 
has  provided  for  the  payment  of  supple¬ 
mentary  allowances  to  certain  recipients  of 
old  age  security  or  blind  pensions;  Sas¬ 
katchewan  made  provision  for  payment  of 
such  allowances  to  needy  persons  over 
70  years. 

DOMINION 
Canada  Shipping  Act 

Pilotage  By-laws 

Amendments  were  made  to  the  pilotage 
by-laws  for  the  Saint  John  District  -with 
respect  to  the  superannuation  of  pilots  by 
an  Order  in  Council  (P.C.  83),  made  on 
January  9,  gazetted  January  23. 

The  amendments  provide  that  not  less 
than  seven  per  cent  of  the  gross  pilotage 
dues  received  in  any  fiscal  year  must  be 
paid  into  the  Superannuation  Fund. 
Formerly,  the  percentage  was  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Pilotage  Authority  after 
consultation  with  the  Pilots’  Committee. 
If  the  total  amount  contributed  to  the 
fund  in  a  fiscal  year  averages  less  than 
8460  per  pilot,  the  regulations  provide  that 
an  actuarial  investigation  may  be  made 
by  the  Pilotage  Authority  to  determine 
whether  any  additional  contribution  may 
be  necessary  to  make  proper  provision  for 
future  benefits. 

A  pilot  who  has  served  for  five  years 
or  more  as  a  licensed  pilot  receives  on 
retirement  an  annual  payment  for  life  from 
the  superannuation  fund,  the  amount 
depending  on  his  length  of  service.  The 
maximum  amount  which  may  be  paid  in 


a  year  out  of  the  fund  to  a  retired  pilot 
was  increased  from  $42.50  to  $47  for  each 
year  of  service  or  to  a  total  of  $1,644 
instead  of  $1,275,  as  before. 

Pilots  normally  retire  at  65  years  of  age 
but  the  by-laws  previously  provided  that 
the  Pilotage  Authority  might  issue  an 
annual  temporary  licence  to  a  pilot  who 
had  been  licensed  before  April  1,  1934,  until 
he  reached  the  age  of  70,  provided  that 
his  eyesight  and  hearing  were  found  to  be 
satisfactory  after  examination.  The  date, 
April  1,  1934,  has  now  been  deleted,  thus 
allowing  the  Pilotage  Authority  to  grant 
a  temporary  licence  to  any  pilot  over  65 
years  who  can  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  eyesight  and  hearing  tests.  A  tem¬ 
porary  pilot  must  be  medically  examined 
twice  eadh  year  and  if  he  is  not  found 
fit,  his  temporary  licence  will  be  cancelled 
immediately. 

Old  Age  Assistance  Act 

Regulations  approved  by  P.C.  6596  on 
December  6  and  gazetted  December  26 
provide  for  the  administration  of  the  Old 
Age  Assistance  Act,  under  which  persons 
between  65  and  69  years  receive  assistance 
of  $40  a  month  where  need  of  such  assist¬ 
ance  is  established.  Costs  are  shared 
equally  by  the  federal  and  provincial 
Governments.  (L.G.,  1951,  p.  1261.)  A 
pension  of  $40  a  month  financed  wholly 
by  the  federal  Government  under  the  Old 
Age  Security  Act  is  paid  to  all  persons  in 
Canada  who  are  over  the  age  of  70  and 
who  have  resided  in  the  country  for  20 
years. 

Under  earlier  legislation,  which  applied 
to  pensioners  over  70  years,  the  federal 
Government  contributed  75  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  a  basic  monthly  pension  of  $40, 
pajmble  subject  to  a  means  test,  and  the 
province  paid  25  per  cent. 

The  new  regulations,  w'hile  applying  to 
a  different  age  group,  are  generally  similar 
to  those  made  under  the  earlier  Act.  They 
state  the  age  at  which  a  person  may  apply 
for  assistance  under  the  Act,  the  informa¬ 
tion  to  be  contained  in  the  application, 
the  manner  in  which  the  provincial  authori¬ 
ties  may  investigate  claims  to  determine 
eligibility  for  assistance,  the  means  of 
proving  age,  marital  status  and  length  of 
residence  in  Canada,  and  the  types  of 
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income  and  value  of  property  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  determining  whether  an 
applicant  is  eligible  for  assistance. 

Application  for  assistance  may  be  made 
by  any  pereon  who  claims  to  have  reached 
the  age  of  64  years  and  eight  months,  or, 
during  the  first  jmar  that  the  scheme  is  in 
effect,  the  age  of  64  years  and  six  months. 
The  application  must  state  the  applicant’s 
full  name,  present  address,  place  and  date 
of  birth,  places  of  residence  during  the  past 
20  years  and  marital  status,  and  the  occu¬ 
pation,  income,  means  of  subsistence,  and 
any  ^  real  or  personal  property  of  the 
applicant  and  spouse.  It  must  give  the 
particulars  of  any  property  which  the 
applicant  or  spouse  transferred  to  another 
person  during  the  previous  five  years.  The 
application  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
statutory  declaration  that  all  its  statements 
are  true  and  that  no  required  information 
has  been  concealed  or  omitted. 

The  provincial  authority  must  investi¬ 
gate  the  facts  in  connection  with  each 
application,  and,  if  it  decides  that  the 
applicant  is  eligible,  must  determine  the 
rate  of  assistance  payable  and  approve  the 
application.  This  investigation  is  to  be 
made  not  sooner  than  four  months  before 
the  date  of  the  proposed  commencement 
of  assistance,  or  six  months  during  the  first 
year  of  the  scheme.  Each  year  another 
investigation  must  be  made  to  determine 
whether  the  recipient  is  still  eligible  for 
a.ssistance  and  the  amount  to  be  paid  him. 
The  provincial  authority  or  duly  authorized 
agency  conducting  the  inquiry  must  per¬ 
sonally  interview  the  recipient.  The  report 
of  any  investigation  must  be  filed  with  the 
application,  to  be  available  at  any  time  for 
inspection  by  federal  officials. 

To  prove  that  he  is  eligible  as  regards 
age,  an  applicant  for  assistance  must 
forward  to  the  provincial  authority  a 
certificate  of  birth  or  baptism  or  other 
documentary  evidence.  If  he  is  unable  to 
furnish  satisfactory  evidence,  the  provincial 
authority  may  request  the  registrar  of  vital 
statistics  of  the  province  in  which  the 
applicant  was  born  to  make  a  search  for 
information  as  to  his  age.  If  this  method 
is  un.succes5ful,  the  provincial  authority  may 
ask  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  to 
search  the  census  records,  provided  that  the 
applicant  gives  his  consent  and  that  the 
information  supplied  remains  confidential 
and  is  not  used  for  any  purpose  other  than 
proving  his  age  under  the  Act.  If  no 
satisfactory  evidence  is  available,  a  tribunal 
of  three  persoms,  including  one  appointed 
by  the  provincial  authority,  one  appointed 
by  the  Director  of  Old  Age  Assistance  in 


the  Department  of  National  Health  and 
Welfare,  and  a  chairman  appointed  by  the 
otlier  two  members,  may  determine  whether 
the  applicant  has  reached  the  age  of  65 
years. 

As  regards  marital  status,  the  provincial 
authority  may  accept  a  marriage  certificate 
or  any  other  evidence  it  deems  satisfactory. 

The  Act  states  that,  to  be  eligible,  the 
applicant  must  have  resided  in  Canada 
during  the  previous  20  years.  The  pro¬ 
vincial  authority  may  take  into  account  the 
statutory  declaration  of  any  reliable  disin¬ 
terested  person  regarding  the  applicant’s 
length  of  residence  in  Canada.  Intervals 
of  absence  from  Canada  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  20  5mars  which  on  the  average  do 
not  exceed  60  days  per  year  will  be  deemed 
not  to  have  interrupted  the  applicant’s 
residence  in  Canada.  An  applicant  who 
has  been  temporarily  absent  from  Canada 
for  the  purpose  of  employment  on  a  ship 
or  fishing  boat  or  on  a  Canadian  train 
lunning  out  of  the  country,  or  for  seasonal 
employment  during  not  more  than  six 
months  in  any  year,  for  employment  by 
the  United  Nations  or  one  of  its  agencies, 
as  representative  or  member  of  a  Canadian 
firm,  or  to  engage  in  missionary  work,  will 
be  considered  to  have  continued  to  reside 
in  Canada,  provided  that  he  had  in  Canada 
a  permanent  place  of  abode  to  which  he 
intended  to  return.  An  applicant  who  was 
absent  from  Canada  while  employed  by 
the  federal  or  any  provincial  Government, 
or  during  the  first  or  second  world  war  as 
a  member  of  the  Caandian  or  allied  armed 
forces  or  in  connection  with  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  war,  and  who  returned  to 
Canada  at  the  termination  of  his  duties 
abroad,  will  be  deemed  to  have  resided  in 
Canada  during  such  absence.  The  same 
provision  applies  to  a  wife  or  widow  who 
was  absent  from  Canada  with  her  lursband 
under  any  of  these  circumstances. 

The  Act  sets  a  limit  on  the  annual 
income  a  person  may  have  to  be  eligible 
for  assistance.  The  amounts  allowed  are 
•S/20  a  year  in  the  case  of  an  unmarried 
person  and  Sl,200  in  the  case  of  a  married 
person  living  with  his  spouse.  The  amounts 
allowed  under  previous  legislation  were  .1120 
less  in  each  case. 

The  regulations  provide  that  income  will 
include  any  assistance  paid  under  the  Act, 
any  allowance  paid  to  a  spouse  under  the 
Blind  Persons  Act  or  the  Old  Age  Security 
Act,  interest  from  real  or  personal  prop¬ 
erty,  and  the  value  of  board  and  lodging 
furni.9hed  free  or  for  a  nominal  charge. 
However,  a  province  may  in  its  agreement 
with  the  federal  Government  stipulate  that 
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income  is  nO‘t  to  include  motlieis  allo\\- 
ances,  family  allowances,  supplementary 
allowances  paid  by  a  province  to  recipients 
under  this  Act,  the  Blind  Persons  Act  or 
the  Old  Age  Security  Act,  assigned  pay 
from  a  member  of  the  armed  forces  on 
active  service,  direct  relief  paid  by  the 
municipality  or  province  ^  or  by  a  regis¬ 
tered  charitable  organization,  small  casual 
gifts,  contributions  to  recipients  who  require 
special  care,  or  a  reasonable  amount 
received  by  a  blind  spouse  to  obtain  the 
services  of  a  guide. 

The  regulations  specify  the  maimer  in 
which  the  provincial  authority  must  deter¬ 
mine  the  amount  to  be  considered  income 
from  real  and  personal  property.  The 
provincial  authority  must  examine  the 
particulars  of  any  transfer  of  property  by 
the  applicant  or  his  spouse  during  the  five 
years  preceding  the  application  or  at  any 
time  subsequently,  and  if  it  decides  that 
the  transfer  was  made  for  the  purpose  of 
qualifying  for  assistance  or  for  a  larger 
amount  of  assistance,  the  provincial 
authority  must  include  such  property  in 
calculating  the  income  of  the  applicant. 

A  recipient  is  required  to  report  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  provincial  authority  any 
increase  or  reduction  in  the  amount  of  his 
income  or  property.  If  he  desires  to  apply 
for  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  assistance, 
he  must  notify  the  provincial  authority  and 
furnish  all  necessary  information. 

Where  board  and/or  lodging  is  provided 
to  the  recipient  free  or  for  a  nominal 
charge,  an  amount  which  would  be  a  fair 
and  reasonable  charge  must  be  considered 
as  income.  The  amount  considered  as 
income  for  lodging  may  not  be  less  than 
$10  monthly  for  an  unmarried  recipient 
and  $15  montlrly  for  a  manned  recipient; 
for  board,  it  may  not  be  less  than  $20 
monthly  for  an  unmarried  recipient  and 
$30  monthly  for  a  married  recipient;  and 
for  board  and  lodging,  it  must  be  at  least 
$30  per  month  for  an  unmarried  recipient 
and  $45  per  month  for  a  married  recipient. 

Assistance  may  be  paid  from  the  first 
day  of  the  month  following  the  apphcant’s 
65tb  birthday  or  after  his  application  has 
been  approved,  whichever  is  later,  unless 
the  provincial  authority  declares  that  the 
assistance  should  be  payable  earlier  because 
approval  of  the  application  was  delayed  due 
to  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the 
applicant.  Where  assistance  is  suspended 
at  the  request  of  a  recipient,  it  may  not 
be  reinstated  before  the  recipient  has 


requested  the  provincial  authority  in  writ¬ 
ing  for  its  resumption.  Assistance  may  be 
paid  by  cheque  or  other  means  approved 
by  the  province. 

The  provincial  authority  may  appoint  a 
trustee  for  a  recipient  who  is  incapacitated 
or  who  is  likely  to  use  his  assistance  other¬ 
wise  than  for  his  own  benefit,  and  may  pay 
the  assistance  to  the  trustee.  The  trustee 
is  required  to  keep  accounts  and  make 
returns  to  the  provincial  authority  on 
request. 

The  payment  of  assistance  will  be 
suspended  while  a  recipient  is  absent  from 
Canada,  or  is  serving  a  sentence  of 
imprisonment  exceeding  30  days,  or  is  not 
complying  with  the  Act  and  regulations. 
However,  the  provincial  authority  may 
continue  payment  during  a  period  of 
absence  from  Canada  of  not  more  than 
92  days,  if  satisfied  that  the  circumstances 
justify  it.  If  assistance  has  been  improperly 
paid  as  a  result  of  the  withholding  of 
information  or  misrepresentation  or  any 
other  cause,  the  provincial  authority  may 
either  recover  the  amount  from  the 
recipient  or  suspend  payment  until  the 
amount  paid  improperly  has  been  recovered. 

Any  amount  recovered  by  the  provincial 
authority  from  a  recipient  or  from  his 
estate  must  be  divided  between  the  prov¬ 
ince  and  Canada  in  accordance  with  the 
proportion  of  assistance  each  has  paid. 

Blind  Persons  Act 

The  Blind  Persons  Regulations  (P.C. 
6595),  made  and  gazetted  on  the  same 
dates  as  the  Old  Age  Assistance  Regula¬ 
tions,  lay  down  conditions  governing  the 
payment  of  allowances  to  blind  persons,  as 
provided  for  in  the  Blind  Persons  Act, 
1951. 

The  Act,  the  first  separate  legislation  to 
cover  blind  persons,  provides  for  federal- 
provincial  agreements  for  the  payment  of 
allowances  of  $40  monthly  in  case  of  need 
to  blind  persons  of  21  years  and  over. 
Previously,  the  one  Act  covered  old  age 
and  blind  pensioners.  Under  the  new  Act, 
which  became  effective  on  January  1,  1952, 
the  federal  Government  continues  to  pay 
75  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  allowances 
and  the  province  25  per  cent.  The  resi¬ 
dence  requirement  for  blind  pensioners  was 
reduced  from  20  to  10  years,  and,  as  under 
the  Old  Age  Assistance  Act,  the  amounts 
of  income  allowed,  including  allowance, 
were  raised  by  $120.  (L.G.,  1951,  p.  1262.) 

The  regulations  state  that  a  peraon  will 
be  deemed  blind  only  when  his  visual 
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acuity,  after  correction  through  the  use  of 
proper  refractive  lens,  is  not  more  than 
6/60  Snellen  or  when  his  field  of  vision 
in  each  eye  is  less  than  10  degrees. 

An  apphcation  for  an  allowance  may  be 
made  by  a  blind  person  who  claims  that 
he  has  attained  the  age  of  twenty  years 
and  six  months. 

An  application  must  contain  the  same 
particulars  as  are  reQuired  to  be  given 
under  the  Old  Age  Assistance  Act,  and  the 
appUcant  must  also  state  when  he  became 
blind  and  the  cause  of  his  blindness. 
Persons  who  have  been  receiving  pensions 
for  blindness  under  the  previous  Old  Age 
Pensions  Act  will  be  considered  to  have 
made  an  application  and  will  be  ehgible  for 
an  allowance  without  further  investigation. 

The  provincial  autliority  must  investigate 
the  facts  of  each  apphcation.  If  the  appli¬ 
cant,  subject  to  proof  of  blindness,  is 
eligible  for  an  allowance,  the  provincial 
authority  must  fonvard  to  the  Minister  of 
National  Health  and  Welfare  the  full  name 
and  address  of  the  apphcant  and  a  report 
on  the  physical  activities  which  he  is  able 
to  perform  without  assistance.  At  the  same 
time  the  provincial  authority  must  arrange 
for  an  examination  of  the  applicant  by  an 
oculist  approved  by  the  minister,  and  must 
notify  the  applicant.  The  examination  will 
be  paid  for  by  the  federal  Government. 
The  oculist  must  forward  a  report  of  the 
examination  to  the  minister,  who  will  then 
issue  a  certificate  to  the  provincial 
authority  stating  whether  the  applicant  is 
blind,  whether  he  is  likely  to  continue  to 
be  blind,  and  the  times  when  additional 
examinations  should  be  given  to  determine 
whether  he  is  still  blind.  No  allowance 
may  be  paid  until  the  minister  has  certified 
that  the  applicant  is  blind  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act  and  regulations. 

All  other  provisions  contained  in  the 
regulations  are  the  same  as  those  under  the 
Old  Age  Assistance  Act. 

Veterans  Benefit  Act 

Part  IV  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act,  which  makes  veterans  eligible  for 
unemployment  insurance  benefits,  was  made 
applicable  to  members  of  the  Special  Force 
by  the  Veterans  Benefit  Act,  1951.  The 
Act  also  made  provision  for  the  application 
of  Part  IV  by  regulation  to  members  of 
the  regular  forces  with  a  period  of  service 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war  not 
exceeding  three  years.  This  has  now  been 
done,  by  amendments  to  the  Veterans 
Benefit  Regulations  approved  by  P.C.  6700 
on  December  11  and  gazetted  December  26. 


Each  veteran  will,  upon  discharge,  be 
considered  to  have  been  employed  in  insur¬ 
able  employment  during  his  period  of 
service  and  all  contributions  required  under 
the  Act  will  be  deemed  to  have  been  paid. 
The  Unemployment  Insurance  Fund  will  be 
cvedited,  from  money  appropriated  by 
Parliament  for  the  purpose,  with  an  amount 
computed  at  the  rate  of  96  cents  per  week 
for  the  veteran’s  period  of  service  up  to  a 
maximum  of  three  years. 

The  regulations  further  provide  that  any 
veteran  who  has  served  more  than  91  days 
will  be  assured  of  at  least  90  days’  benefit 
upon  discharge.  If  the  contributions  made 
on  his  behalf  during  his  period  of  service 
together  with  any  contributions  to  his 
credit  before  such  period  are  not  sufficient 
to  entitle  him  to  benefit  for  at  least  90 
days,^  there  will  be  credited  to  the  fund 
sufficient  contributions  to  provide  90  days’ 
benefit. 

PROVINCIAL 
Alberta  Amusements  Act 

Amendments  to  the  regulations  under  the 
above  Act,  made  December  3  and  gazetted 
December  15  (O.C.  1777-51)  governing  the 
licensing  of  film  projectionists,  lower  the 
examination  fees  for  first,  second  and  third 
class  certificates  of  qualification  from  $25, 
$20  and  $15  to  $20,  $15  and  $10,  respec¬ 
tively,  and  provide  for  a  combined  certifi¬ 
cate  of  qualification  and  licence,  which  will 
be  permanent  until  suspended  or  revoked 
by  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Theatres.  Such 
a  certificate  will  be  granted  to  a  candidate 
who  successfully  passes  the  prescribed 
examination  and  pays  the  required  licence 
fee.  The  licence  fee  has  been  fixed  at  .$10, 
twice  the  amount  previously  paid  for  an 
annual  certificate.  The  amendments  were 
effective  from  December  1,  1951. 

Alberta  Apprenticeship  Act 

Higher  wage  rates  for  apprentices  in  the 
motor  vehicle  repair  trade  were  provided 
for  by  an  amendment  to  the  regulations 
for  this  trade,  approved  by  Order  in 
Council  1912-51  on  December  31,  gazetted 
January  15.  Wage  increases  are  now  to  be 
granted  every  six  months  instead  of  annu¬ 
ally.  The  apprentice.ship  period  is  four 
years. 

The  rate  now  begins  at  50  per  cent  of 
the  journeyman’s  rate  and  increases  by  5 
per  cent  at  the  end  of  each  six-month 
period  until  85  per  cent  of  the  journeyman’s 
rate  is  paid  during  the  last  six  months. 

Previously,  the  apprentice  in  this  trade 
received  40  per  cent  of  the  journeyman’s 
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rate  in  his  first  year,  50  per_  cent  in  his 
second  year,  60  per  cent  in  his  third  year 
and  75  per  cent  in  his  fourth  year  of 
apprenticeship. 

Alberta  Old  Age  Pensions  Act 

Regulations  approved  by  O.C.  7-52,  made 
on  January  7  and  gazetted  January  15, 
provide  for  the  payment  of  supplementary 
allowances  not  exceeding  $10  a  month  to 
recipients  of  pensions  under  the  Old  Age 
Security  Act  (Canada)  or  of  allowances 
under  the  Blind  Pei'sons  Act  (Canada). 
These  regulations,  effective  from  January  1, 
are  subject  to  the  Legislature  enacting  at 
the  next  session  a  new  Supplementary 
Allowances  Act  which  the  Government 
intends  to  introduce. 

If  the  income  of  recipients  under  the  Old 
Age  Security  Act  or  the  Blind  Persons  Act, 
including  pensions  or  allowances,  together 
with  the  supplementary  allowance,  does  not 
exceed  the  maximum  amount  specified  for 
their  category,  they  are  eligible  to  receive 
from  the  province  a  supplementary  allow¬ 
ance  not  exceeding  $10  a  month.  Includ¬ 
ing  this  additional  allow'ance  of  $120  a  year, 
the  total  income  of  an  unmarried  sighted 
person  may  be  $840  a  year.  An  unmarried 
blind  person  ma3r  have  an  annual  income, 
including  the  allowance,  of  $960  a  year,  or 
of  $1,160  if  he  haS’  a  dependent  child  or 
children.  For  a  married  person  to  be 
eligible  for  the  supplementary  allowance, 
the  total  annual  income  of  the  recipient 
and  spouse,  including  the  allowance,  may 
not  be  more  than  $1,320  a  year.  If  either 
husband  or  wife  is  blind,  their  total  annual 
income  may  be  $1,440;  if  both  are  blind, 
it  may  be  $1,560.  If  payment  of  the  full 
supplementary  allowance  would  put  the 
income  of  a  recipient  of  old  age  security 
beyond  the  maximum  amount  stated,  the 
allowance  must  be  reduced  accordingly. 

To  quahfy  for  the  supplementary  allow¬ 
ance,  a  person  must  have  lived  in  Alberta 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  three  years 
immediately  before  the  date  when  he 
became  eligible  for  a  pension  or  allowance 
under  one  of  the  federal  Acts.  If  the 
recipient  of  a  supplementary  allowance 
temporarily  moves  out  of  Alberta,  he  will 
continue  to  receive  his  allowance  for  not 
more  than  three  months,  subject  to  a 
reciprocal  agreement  between  Alberta  and 
any  other  province  for  the  payment  of  such 
an  allowance.  If  an  allowance  has  been 
paid  to  anyone  who  is  not  entitled 
to  it,  payment  may  be  suspended  until 
the  amount  improperly  paid  has  been 
recovered. 


No  claim  may  be  made  against  a 
recipient’s  estate  for  any  supplementary 
allowance  payment. 

The  regulations  provide  that  persons  who 
were  receiving  a  supplementary  allowance 
under  the  previous  legislation  in  December, 
1951,  will  continue  to  be  paid  $10  a  month 
and  to  be  provided  with  hospitalization  and 
medical  services  as  long  as  they  are 
recipients  under  the  Old  Age  Security  Act 
or  the  Blind  Persons  Act. 

British  Columbia  Industrial  Conciliation 
and  Arbitration  Act 

A  new  section  was  added  to  the  rules 
made  by  the  Labour  Relations  Board 
under  the  above  Act  by  a  regulation  made 
on  November  22  and  gazetted  December  6. 

When  an  application  for  certification  is 
accepted,  the  registrar  is  required  to  seek 
relevant  information  from  the  employer  of 
the  persons  in  the  bargaining  unit,  from 
labour  organizations  which  are  certified  as 
bargaining  authorities  for  the  same  unit  or 
for  a  larger  unit  which  includes  the 
employees  of  the  unit  which  has  applied 
for  certification,  and  from  other  persons  as 
the  board  may  direct.  These  persons  or 
organizations  must  be  allowed  at  least 
seven  days  after  receiving  notice  of  the 
application  for  certification  to  submit  to 
the  registrar  for  the  boaji'd  any  comments 
which  they  consider  have  a  bearing  on  the 
matter  of  the  certification  of  the  applicant. 

British  Columbia  Male  and  Female 
Minimum  Wage  Acts 

Hotels  and  Catering 

The  minimum  rate  for  men  and  women 
employed  in  the  hotel  and  catering 
industry  was  increased  from  $18  to  $22  a 
week  by  a  revised  order.  No.  52,  made  on 
December  17  and  gazetted  January  3.  The 
order,  effective  from  February  1,  covers 
hotels,  lodging-houses,  clubs,  restaurants, 
dance-halls,  ice-cream  parlours,  lunch- 
wagons,  hospitals  (except  nurses),  nursing 
homes,  dining-rooms  in  connection  with 
industrial  and  commercial  establishments, 
or  any  similar  places  where  food  or  lodging 
is  furnished  for  which  a  charge  is  made. 

The  increase  of  $4  a  week  applies  to  a 
work-week  of  40  hours  or  more.  A  10-cent 
increase  in  the  hourly  rate  for  part-time 
workers  who  work  fewer  than  40  hours  a 
week  raises  their  minimum  rate  from  45 
to  55  cents  an  hour. 

No  longer  are  there  special  rates  for 
learners.  Previously,  three  successive  two- 
month  learning  periods  were  provided  for 
at  rates  lower  than  the  minimum. 
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Unless  different  arrangements  are  author¬ 
ized  by  the  board  in  accordance  with  the 
Hours  of  Work  Act,  hours  may  not  exceed 
eight  in  the  day  and  44  in  the  w^eek.  In 
cases  of  emergency  “which  cannot  reason¬ 
ably  be  otherwise  overcome”,  workers  are 
allowed  to  work  up  to  9  hours  in  a  day 
but  the  weekly  limit  of  44  hours  may  not 
be  exceeded.  This  is  a  stricter  limitation 
of  emergency  work.  Under  the  previous 
order,  workers  were  allowed  to  work  up  to 
10  hours  in  a  day  and  up  to  48  hours  in 
a  week. 

As  previously,  time  and  one-half  the 
worker’s  regular  rate  must  be  paid  for  all 
time  worked  over  eight  hours  in  a  day  or 
over  44  in  a  week  where  the  hours  worked 
do  not  exceed  eight  in  any  one  day. 

The  u.5ual  provision  for  a  daily  guarantee 
of  two  hours’  pay  if  an  employee  reports 
for  work  on  the  call  of  an  employer  and  is 
not  put  to  work  or  four  hours’  pay  if  he 
actually  commences  work  is  also  contained 
in  the  new  order.  As  before,  a  32-hour 
rest  period  must  be  granted  each  week. 
The  order  also  requires  an  employer  to 
provide  suitable  rest-rooms  and  adequate 
toilet  and  w^ash-room  facilities  for  his 
worker's. 

There  is  now  no  provision  in  the  order 
regulating  night  work  of  women.  Under 
the  former  order,  no  woman  worker  was 
permitted  to  begin  or  finish  a  working  shift 
between  1.30  a.m.  and  6  a.m.  and  she 
might  not  be  employed  between  these  hours 
unless  her  employment  during  the  period 
was  continuous. 

Maximum  deductions  that  may  be  made 
from  the  wages  of  an  employee  are  no 
longer  set  out  in  the  order.  The  employer 
is  forbidden  to  require  an  employee,  as  a 
condition  of  employment,  to  partake  of 
meals  and  make  use  of  lodging  provided 
by  him.  However,  if  the  employee  volun¬ 
tarily  agrees  to  partake  of  the  meals  and 
use  the  accommodation  provided  by  the 
employer,  and,  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
board,  the  accommodation  or  board  is 
inadequate  or  if  the  charge  made  is  exces¬ 
sive,  the  board  may  so  notify  the  employer 
who  thereafter  may  not  make  any  deduc¬ 
tions  from  the  employee’s  wages  except  as 
may  be  specified  by  the  board  in  its  notice. 

No  charges  or  deductions  may  be  made 
for  accidental  breakages. 

Apprentices 

Male  and  Female  Minimum  Wage  Order 
2  (1951)  repeals  and  replaces  Order  2 
(1946),  as  amended.  It  provides  that,  as 
under  the  previous  order,  minimum  wages 
fixed  by  the  Board  of  Industrial  Relations 


do  not  apply  to  an  apprentice  serving 
under  a  contract  of  apprenticeship  pursuant 
to  the  Apprenticeship  Act.  The  new  order 
adds  the  provision  that  minimum  wage 
orders  do  not  apply  to  a  minor  employed 
according  to  Section  8  (3)  of  the  Appren¬ 
ticeship  Act.  Under  this  section,  the 
Minister  of  Labour  may  permit  a  minor 
to  be  employed  in  a  designated  trade 
without  entering  into  a  contract  of  appren¬ 
ticeship  where  the  Provincial  Apprenticeship 
Committee  has  reported  that  an  employer’s 
operations  are  such  as  to  prevent  the  minor 
from  receiving  the  necessary  training  for 
proficiency  in  the  trade.  The  order,  made 
December  17,  became  effective  on  Decem¬ 
ber  27,  when  it  was  gazetted. 

British  Columbia  Shops  Regulation 
and  Weekly  Holiday  Act 

By  an  Order  in  Council  of  January  10, 
gazetted  January  24,  hairdressing  establish¬ 
ments  in  the  city  of  New  Westminster, 
except  those  connected  with  a  barber  shop 
or  with  a  department  store,  have  been 
exempted  from  the  weekly  holiday  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Act  provided  that  they  observe 
Monday  in  each  week  as  a  weekly  hohday 
and  remain  closed  on  the  hours  fixed  for 
closing  by  municipal  by-law. 

Ontario  Female  Employees 
Fair  Remuneration  Act 

Regulations  setting  out  the  form  of 
complaint  for  a  breach  of  the  Female 
Employees  Fair  Remuneration  Act  were 
filed  on  January  2  (O.Reg.  1/52)  and 
gazetted  January  26.  The  Act,  which  was 
passed  in  1951  (L.G.,  1951,  p.  847)  and 
which  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Canada, 
went  into  effect  on  January  1,  1952. 

The  form  is  to  be  used  by  a  female 
employee  who  was  discriminated  against  by 
being  paid  at  a  rate  of  pay  less  than  the 
rate  paid  to  a  male  employee  employed 
for  the  same  work  in  the  same  establish¬ 
ment.  The  complaint  is  made  to  the 
Director  of  the  Fair  Employment  Practices 
Branch,  Department  of  Labour,  Toronto, 

Ontario  Power  Commission  Act 

New  general  regulations  governing  the 
installation  of  all  kinds  of  electrical  equip¬ 
ment  were  approved  by  O.Reg  324/51  on 
December  20,  and  gazetted  January  12, 
revoking  the  former  regulations  established 
by  O.Regs.  56/44,  57/44  and  235  of  the 
Consolidated  Regulations,  1950.  Parts  1-8 
of  the  regulations  govern  services  and 
service  equipment,  wiring  methods,  con¬ 
ductors,  protective  and  control  devices. 
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grounding,  and  electric  welders.  Parts  9-28 
cover  installation  of  electrical  equipment, 
installation  of  interior  lighting  equipment, 
electric  cranes  and  hoists,  passenger  and 
freight  elevators  and  dumb-waiters, 
hazardous  locations,  garages,  service  stations 
and  filling  stations,  motion-picture  studios, 
electrically-operated  pipe  organs,  radio 
installations  and  primarj'  and  secondary 
lines  on  private  property. 

Saskatchewan  Health  Services  Act 

The  regulations  governing  the  provision 
of  free  health  services  to  pensioners  and 
their  dependants  were  amended  to  bring 
them  into  line  with  new  pensions  legislation. 
By  O.C.  1/52,  made  January  4  and 
gazetted  January  19,  the  section  of  the 
regulations  (606A/49)  setting  out  the 
classes  of  persons  entitled  to  health  services 
was  repealed  and  replaced. 

Previously,  free  health  services  were 
provided  to  all  persons  receiving  pensions 
under  the  Saskatchewan  Old  Age  and  Blind 
Persons’  Pension  Act,  1948,  and  to  their 
dependants.  These  services  will  now  be 
given  to  pensioners  under  the  Old  Age 
Security  Act  (Canada)  or  the  Saskatchewan 
Blind  Persons’  Allowances  Act  who  are  also 
receiving  a  supplementary  allowance  under 
the  Saskatchewan  Social  Aid  Act. 

As  before,  the  dependants  of  pensioners, 
including  spouse  and  each  dependent  child 
or  grandchild  under  16,  may  receive  free 
health  services  during  the  period  the 
pension  is  being  paid  and  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year  during  which  the  pensioner  dies 
or  is  admitted  to  the  mental  hospital  in 
Weyburn  or  North  Battleford. 

The  other  categories  of  persons  eligible 
are  the  same  as  previously.  The  new  regu¬ 
lations  state  that  no  person  entitled  to 
receive  health  services  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Canada  may  be  a  beneficiary  of 
Saskatchewan  health  services. 

Saskatchewan  Social  Aid  Act 

Regulations  approved  by  O.C.  2312/51  on 
December  18,  and  gazetted  January  5, 
provide  for  the  payment  of  supplementary 
allowances  not  exceeding  $2.50  a  month  to 
certain  recipients  of  pensions  under  the  Old 
Age  Security  Act  (Canada),  which  provides 
for  pensions  of  $40  a  month  to  persons  over 
70  years  of  age. 

The  supplementary  allowance  may  be 
paid  to  a  Saskatchewan  recipient  of  an  old 
age  security  pension  who,  on  December  31, 
1951,  was  receiving  or  was  eligible  for  a 
pension  under  the  Old  Age  Pension  Act 
(Canada)  and  the  Saskatchewan  Old  Age 
and  Blind  Persons’  Pensions  Act,  1948.  If 


such  a  person  returns  to  Saskatchewan  from 
another  province  during.  1952,  he  will  be 
eligible  for  an  allowance.  The  allowances 
may  also  be  paid  to  recipients  of  old  age 
pensions  on  December  31,  1951,  who  are 
living  in  British  Columbia  or  Alberta  if  a 
supplementary  agreement  is  entered  into 
with  the  province  of  residence. 

Saskatchewan  recipients  under  the  new 
Old  Age  Assistance  Act  and  Blind  Persons 
Act  will  qualify  for  the  supplementary 
allowance  when  they  reach  the  age  of  70: 
and  begin  to  receive  an  old  age  security 
pension. 

Other  recipients  of  old  age  security 
pensions  desiring  to  receive  supplementary 
allowances  must  make  application  to  the 
Social  Welfare  Board.  To  be  eligible,  they 
must  be  residents  of  Saskatchewan  who  were 
in  the  province  continuously  during  the 
year  immediately  before  making  applica¬ 
tion  and  who  are  not  receiving  supple¬ 
mentary  payment  from  any  other  province. 
Their  income  and  personal  property  must 
not  exceed  the  limits  stated. 

The  income  of  an  unmarried  applicant, 
including  his  pension,  must  not  exceed  $720 
a  year  and  the  value  of  his  personal  prop¬ 
erty  may  not  be  more  than  $1,000.  In 
the  case  of  a  married  applicant,  the  joint 
income  of  applicant  and  spouse,  including 
any  amount  paid  to  either  or  both  under 
the  Old  Age  Security  Act,  the  Old  Age 
Assistance  Act  or  the  Blind  Persons  Act, 
may  not  be  more  than  $1,200  a  year,  and 
the  value  of  their  personal  property  may 
not  exceed  $2,000. 

The  board  may  review  the  eligibihty  of  a 
recipient  at  any  time,  and  suspend  payment 
of  the  allowance  if  he  no  longer  qualifies. 

The  first  payment  will  be  made  on 
February  1,  1952,  to  cover  the  allowances 
for  the  months  of  January,  February  and 
March.  Beginning  April  1,  the  allowances 
will  be  paid  quarterly  in  advance. 

Regulations  providing  for  the  payment 
of  supplementary  allowances  to  recipients 
under  the  Blind  Persons  Act  (Canada)  and 
the  Saskatchewan  Blind  Persons’  Allowances 
Act,  1951,  were  approved  by  O.C.  2313/51, 
made  December  18,  and  gazetted  January  5. 
The  supplementary  allowance  for  blind 
persons  is  also  not  to  exceed  $2.50  a  month. 
It  is  to  be  paid  by  the  Social  Welfare 
Board  monthly  in  arrears,  beginning  Feb¬ 
ruary  1.  The  recipient  must  be  a  blind 
person  for  whom  Saskatchewan  pays  the 
provincial  share  of  his  blind  persons’  allow¬ 
ance.  He  must  be  a  resident  of  Saskat¬ 
chewan,  or  of  a  province  with  which 
Saskatchewan  has  an  agreement  respecting 
the  payment  of  supplementary  allowances. 
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The  allowance  will  be  paid  to  a  recipient 
during  a  temporary  absence  from  the  prov¬ 
ince  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  month. 

Saskatchewan  Trade  Schools  Regulation  Act 

At  the  1951  session  of  the  Legislature, 
the  administration  of  this  Act  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Minister  of  Labour  to  the 
Minister  of  Education.  The  Act  provides 
that  trade  schools  and  their  operators  or 
agents  must  be  registered  annually,  and 
that  provincial  officials  may  inspect  these 
schools,  examine  records,  and  exercise 
general  supervisory  powers. 

By  O.C.  2254/51,  made  December  11  and 
gazetted  December  22,  the  general  regula¬ 
tions  governing  all  trade  schools  under  the 
Act  and  the  particular  regulations  for 
beauty  culture,  hairdressing  and  barbering 
trade  schools  were  repealed  and  replaced. 
The  new  regulations  are  to  be  administered 
by  a  Supervisor  of  Trade  Schools,  subject 
to  the  authority  of  the  Minister  and 
Deputy  Minister  of  Education.  Like  the 
previous  regulations,  they  prescribe  the 
conditions  of  application  for  registration,  the 
fees  to  be  paid,  the  security  to  be  deposited 
with  the  Department  of  Education  by  a 
trade  school  operator,  the  amount  of  fees 
to  be  retained  by  the  school  if  a  student 
does  not  complete  his  course,  and  the 
minimum  age  for  students.  Operators  and 
agents  of  trade  schools  are  prohibited  from 
guaranteeing  a  position  to  any  person. 
They  may  advertise  only  with  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  supervisor  and  in  the  manner 
authorized  by  the  regulations.  In  any 
trade  school,  the  qualifications  of  teachers, 
methods  of  instruction,  admission  require¬ 
ments,  length  of  courses,  occupation  and 
condition  of  buildings,  suitability  of 
premises  and  equipment  and  the  safety 
devices  used  are  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  supervisor,  and  any  appointment  to 
or  change  in  the  teaching  staff  and  any 
change  of  premises  must  be  reported  to 
him.  Every  trade  school  operator  must 
submit  an  annual  statistical  statement  to 
the  deputy  minister. 


A  new  section  permits  the  minister  to 
cancel  the  certificate  of  registration  of  a 
trade  school  if  he  considers  that  its  equip¬ 
ment  and  means  of  instruction  are  inade¬ 
quate,  that  the  welfare  of  the  students  is 
insufficiently  provided  for,  that  the  charges 
are  unreasonable,  or  that  any  regulation 
under  the  Act  is  not  being  observed. 

The  amount  of  fees  which  a  school  may 
retain  when  a  student  gives  notice  in 
waiting  that  he  does  not  wish  to  complete 
the  course  has  been  reduced.  Previously, 
w’here  the  fee  was  a  fixed  amount  for  the 
course  which  was  divided  into  weelcs  of 
study,  the  operator  might  retain  payment 
for  five  weeks  in  addition  to  the  amount 
payable  for  the  weeks  of  instruction  com¬ 
pleted.  He  may  now  retain  payment  for 
only  two  extra  weeks. 

The  regulations  for  beauty  culture  and 
hairdressing  and  barbering  trade  schools 
contain  the  same  provisions  as  the  previous 
regulations  except  that  the  fees  permitted 
to  be  charged  the  public  for  work  done  by 
students  w’ere  raised. 

The  regulations  are  effective  from  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1952. 

Saskatchewan  Workmen’s  Compensation 
(Accident  Fund)  Act 

Three  new  occupational  diseases,  bovine 
tuberculosis,  brucellosis  and  Newcastle 
Disease,  have  been  made  compensable 
under  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  (Acci¬ 
dent  Fund)  Act  by  an  Order  in  Council 
(O.C.  40/52)  made  on  January  4  and 
gazetted  January  19. 

Compensation  is  now  payable  for  bovine 
tuberculosis  and  brucellosis  contracted  from 
the  care  or  handling  of  an  animal  suffering 
from  either  of  these  diseases  or  from 
handling  the  carcasses  of  such  animals. 
Newcastle  Disease  is  compensable  if  it  is 
contracted  from  the  care  or  handling  of 
poultry  with  this  disease  or  from  handling 
the  carcasises  of  such  poultry.  Compensa¬ 
tion  is  also  payable  for  these  three  diseases 
if  they  are  contracted  in  laboratory  work 
done  in  connection  with  the  diseases. 
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Uiiemployiiieiit  Iiisuranee 


Decisions  of  the  Umpire  under 

the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 

Digests  of  two  selected  decisions  rendered  by  the  Umpire 


Decision  CU-B*  762,  December  4, 1951 

Held;  (1)  That  there  was  a  labour  dispute 
luithin  the  meaning  oj  Section  2  (1)  (d)  oj 
the  Act  at  the  claimant’s  place  of  employ¬ 
ment  inasmuch  as  negotiations  between  his 
employer  and  his  union  had  resulted  in  a 
disagreement  on  a  question  of  wages. 

(2)  That  as  the  claimant  had  lost  his 
employment  by  reason  of  a  stoppage  of 
work  due  to  that  labour  dispute  and  he  had 
not  proved  that  he  could  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  subsection  (2)  of  Section  39,  of 
the  Act  he  was  rightly  disqualified  for  the 
duration  of  the  stoppage. 

(3)  That  Section  of  the  Act  applies 
only  to  an  insured  person  who  is  already 
unemployed  and  who  refuses  to  accept  an 
offer  of  employment  which  loould  affect  his 
right  to  become,  continue  to  be,  or  refrain 
from  becoming  a  member  of  an  association 
of  workers. 

Material  Facts  of  Case. — The  claimaat, 
a  carpenter,  was  employed  as  such  by  a 
building  contractor  at  $1.40  an  hour  from 
May  8,  1951,  to  May  31,  1951.  On  June  7, 
1951,  he  filed  a  claim  for  benefit,  stating 
that  he  had  lost  his  employment  by  reason 
of  “a  labour  dispute  between  the  carpenters’ 
union  and  operators.” 

It  appears  that  several  locals  of  the 
United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America,  of  which  the  claimant 
is  a  member,  had  an  agreement  with  an 
association  of  building  contractors  which 
expired  May  31, 1951.  In  February,  1951,  the 
union  informed  the  association  that  it  wished 
to  enter  into  a  new  agreement  providing 
for  an  increase  in  the  carpenters’  rate  of 
pay  from  $1.40  to  $1.70  an  hour.  Negotia¬ 
tions  were  carried  on  by  the  union  and  the 
association  over  a  period  of  five  or  six 
weeks.  While  the  union  and  a  number  of 
contractors  signed  an  agreement  providing 
for  increased  wages  for  carpenters,  the 
claimant’s  employer  (a  member  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation)  could  not  reach  an  accord  with 
the  union  and,  on  June  1,  1951,  a  stoppage 
of  work  took  place  at  his  premises. 

♦Decisions  are  published  in  two  series: 
Those  designated  CU-B  refer  to  benefit 
cases:  those  designated  CU-C,  coverage  cases. 


The  insurance  officer  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  claimant  had  lost  his  employment 
by  reason  of  a  stoppage  of  work  due  to  a 
labour  dispute  and  he  disqualified  him  for 
the  duration  of  the  stoppage  (Section  39 
of  the  Act). 

The  claimant  appealed  to  a  court  of 
referees  which  unanimously  upheld  the 
decision  of  the  insurance  officer. 

The  interested  union  appealed  to  the 
Umpire. 

Conclusions. — The  question  to  decide  is 
whether  the  stoppage  of  work  which  took 
place  at  the  claimant’s  place  of  employ¬ 
ment  on  June  1,  1951,  and  as  a  result  of 
which  the  claimant  lost  his  employment, 
was  due  to  a  labour  dispute  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act. 

A  labour  dispute  is  defined  in  Section 
2  (1)  (d)  of  the  Act  as  follows: — 

“labour  dispute”  means  any  dispute 
between  employers  and  employees,  or 
between  employees  and  employees,  which 
is  connected  with  the  employment  or 
non-employment,  or  the  terms  or  condi¬ 
tions  of  employment  of  any  persons, 
whether  employees  in  the  employment  of 
the  employer  with  whom  the  dispute 
arises,  or  not; 

The  claimant  stated  before  the  court  of 
referees  that  he  was  a  member  of  the 
negotiating  committee  which  met  the  con¬ 
tractors  on  behalf  of  local  ....  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  an  hourly  wage  of  $1.70  and 
that  the  contractors’  association  of  which 
the  claimant’s  employer  is  a  member 
would  not  accede  to  their  demand  but  on 
May  23,  1951,  made  a  counter-offer  of  $1.55 
or  $1.60  an  hour. 

The  business  agent  of  local  ....  also 
stated  before  the  court  of  referees  that  the 
claimant’s  employer  as  well  as  other 
employers  belonging  to  the  association 
refused  to  agree  with  the  demands  of  the 
union  because  they  felt  that  they  were 
“out  of  line  with  the  building  industry” 
and  that,  at  the  meeting  held  on  May  23, 
1951,  they  came  back  with  a  counter¬ 
proposal  of  an  hourly  wage  of  $1.55  or 
$1.60,  which  w'as  rejected  by  the  union; 
that  the  independent  contractors  signed  an 
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agreement  with  the  union  providing  for  an 
hourly  wage  of  $1.70  and  when  the  claimant 
and  his  fellow-workers  were  informed  that 

their  employer,  Mr . .  had  not 

signed  the  agreement,  they  left  the  job. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  there  was  a 
disagreement  between  the  union  and  the 
claimant’s  employer  and  that  this  disagree¬ 
ment  hinged  on  the  question  of  wages  and 
therefore  was  comreoted  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment. 

This  is  of  the  essence  of  a  labour  dispute 
within  the  meaning  of  the  definition  laid 
down  in  Section  2  (1)  (d)  of  the  Act. 

It  is  argued  on  behalf  of  the  claimant 
that  even  if  there  was  a  labour  dispute 
at  the  premises  at  which  the  claimant  was 
employed,  Section  39  (1)  of  the  Act  should 
not  apply  as  it.  is  overruled  by  Section  43 
of  the  Act. 

In  many  previous  decisions  of  the 
Umpire  it  has  been  stated  that  Section  43 
of  the  Act  applied  only  to  an  insured  person 
who  is  already  unemployed  and  refuses  to 
accept  an  offer  of  employment  which  would 
affect  his  right  to  become,  continue  to  be, 
or  refrain  from  becoming  a  member  of  an 
association  of  workers.  It  does  not  apply 
to  the  case  of  an  injured  person  who 
refuses  new  terms  of  employment  and  goes 
on  strike. 

In  its  submission  to  me,  the  union  has 
referred  to  decision  CU-B  644. 

CU-B  644  deals  with  the  case  of  a 
claimant  who,  while  unemployed,  was 
offered  a  job  at  a  rate  of  pay  lower  than 
that  paid  in  the  district  by  agreement 
between  employers  and  employees  to 
workers  of  her  experience  and  therefore 
cannot  be  assimilated  to  the  present  case. 

Under’  the  circumstances  the  decision  of 
the  court  of  referees,  which  is  in  accordance 
with  facts  and  law,  must  be  upheld  and  the 
appeal  is  dismissed. 

Decision  CU-B  765,  December  4, 1951 

Held:  That  the  claimant,  who  voluntarily 
left  his  employment  to  follow  a  business 
course  and  was  depending  on  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  benefit  while  in  attendance 
thereat,  could  not  he  considered  as  being 
available  for  work  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Act. 

Material  Facts  of  Case. — The  claimant, 
single,  20  years  of  age,  was  employed  as 
a  pantryman  in  the  dining-car  service  of 
a  railway  company  from  May  21,  1951,  to 
September  15,  1951.  He  filed  a  claim  for 
benefit  on  September  25,  1951,  and  stated 
that  he  had  been  “dismissed  on  request” 
as  he  expected  to  be  placed  on  the  spare 
board  shortly  and  he  wanted  to  return  to 


school.  The  employer  stated  that  the 
claimant  had  voluntarily  left  his  employ¬ 
ment  to  return  to  school. 

In  response  to  a  request  from  the  local 
office  for  further  information,  the  claimant 
replied  that  when  he  entered  the  employ 
of  the  company  it  was  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  he  would  work  for  the  summer 
only  and  therefore  he  decided  to  ask  for 
Ids  release  on  September  15  in  order  to 
attend  a  business  course;  he  added  that 
he  had  started  on  that  course  on  October  3, 
1951,  and  if  suitable  employment  was 
offered  to  him,  he  would  leave  the  course 
and  accept  it.  The  employer  reported  that 
the  claimant  had  requested  to  be  released 
but  that  it  definitely  was  not  due  to  lack 
of  work  as  the  claimant  could  have  con¬ 
tinued  working. 

The  insurance  officer  was  of  the  opinion 
(hat  the  claimant  had,  without  just  cause, 
\'oluntarily  left  his  employment  and  also 
that  he  was  not  available  for  work;  he 
imposed  disqualifications  for  a  period 
of  six  weeks  in  the  first  case  and  for  an 
indefinite  period  as  from  October  3,  1951, 
in  the  second  case.  (Sections  41  (1)  and 
27  (1)  (6)  of  the  Act.) 

The  claimant  appealed  to  a  court  of 
referees  from  the  disqualification  imposed 
for  non-availability;  he  was  present  at  the 
hearing  before  the  court  of  referees  and 
gave  evidence.  The  majority  of  the  court 
upheld  the  decision  of  the  insurance  officer. 

The  claimant  appealed  to  the  Umpire. 

Conclusions. — The  evidence  indicates 
that  the  claimant  took  up  employment 
during  the  summer  months  and  voluntarily 
loft  it  in  September  in  order  to  return  to 
school. 

He  is  now  following  a  business  course 
and  to  use  his  own  words  “I  was  depending 
on  UIC  to  help  keep  me  going  while  I  am 
attending  college.” 

Regardless  of  the  S5unpathy  I  have  for 
the  claimant,  I  must  agree  with  the 
majority  of  the  court  of  referees  that  under 
the  circumstances  he  cannot  be  considered 
as  being  available  for  work  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act. 

I  might  have  taken  a  different  view  of 
the  case  if  the  claimant  had  been  laid  off 
because  of  lack  of  work  and  instead  of 
remaining  idle  had  taken  up  a  business 
course.  His  availability  for  work  would 
then  have  been  decided  in  the  light  of 
whether  his  hours  of  attendance  thereat 
would  have  prevented  him  from  accepting 
suitable  employment  and  whether  he  would 
have  been  ready  and  willing  to  abandon 
the  course  immediately  suitable  employ¬ 
ment  became  obtainable. 

For  those  reasons  the  appeal  is  dismissed. 
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Monthly  Report  on  Operation  of 

The  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 

Statistics  for  December,  1951,*  show  a  further  considerable  increase  in 
number  of  new  cases  of  recorded  unemployment  among  insured  persons 


During  December  there  was  a  consider¬ 
able  increase  in  the  number  of  new  cases 
of  recorded  unemployment  among  insured 
persons.  The  monthly  report  issued  by  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  on  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  Unemplo5rment  Insurance  Act 
shows  that  initial  and  renewal  claims  for 
unemployment  insurance  benefit  received 
during  the  month  totalled  175,040,  com¬ 
pared  with  122,603  in  November  and  134,218 
in  December,  1950. 

Total  claimants  on  the  live  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  register  the  last  working 
day  of  the  month  numbered  287,819 
(213,657  males  and  74,162  females),  as 
against  186,833  (127,237  males  and  59,596 
females)  on  November  30,  and  202,345 
(159,267  males  and  43,078  females)  on 
December  30,  1950.  Of  the  December  1951 
total,  238,950  (184,820  males  and  54,130 
females)  were  ordinary  claimants,  40,685 
(22,713  males  and  17,972  females)  were  on 
short  time  and  8,184  (6,124  males  and 
2,060  females)  were  claiming  supplementary 
benefit. 

Adjudicating  centres  disposed  of  148,219 
initial  and  renewal  claims,  of  which  116,637 
were  entitled  to  benefit  and  31,582  were 
not  entitled.  Initial  claims  disallowed 
numbered  19,713,  while  14,841  disqualifica¬ 
tions  were  imposed  (including  2,712  on 
revised  and  260  on  supplementary  benefit 
claims).  Chief  reasons  for  disqualification 
were:  “voluntarily  left  employment  without 
just  cause”,  4,639  oases;  “not  unemployed”, 
4,388  cases;  and  “loss  of  work  due  to  a 
labour  dispute”,  1,580  cases  (1,469  of  which 
were  in  Ontario). 

A  total  of  87,739  persons  began  receiving 
benefit  on  either  initial  or  renewal  claims 
during  the  month,  compared  with  67,861 
last  month  and  69,870  one  year  ago. 

An  amount  of  $6,923,194  was  paid  in 
respect  of  2,680,987  compensated  unem¬ 
ployed  days  during  December,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  $5,107,466  for  2,033,423  days 
in  November,  and  $5,308,818  for  2,192,851 
days  in  December,  1950. 

During  the  week  December  29-January  4, 
152,269  persons  received  benefit  payments 

*See  Tables  E-1— E-8  at  end  of  book, 
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Comparison  of  current  employment 
statistics  with  those  for  a  previous 
period  serves  no  useful  purpose  if  made 
on  the  basis  of  numbers  alone.  Con¬ 
sideration  must  be  given  to^  other 
relevant  factors,  such  as  the  opening  and 
closing  of  seasonal  industries,  increase  in 
area  population,  influence  of  weather 
conditions,  and  the  general  employment 
situation. 


amounting  to  $2,232,209  for  852,687  unem¬ 
ployed  days.  For  the  week  November  24- 
30,  $1,327,648  was  paid  to  97,511  benefi¬ 
ciaries  in  respect  of  523,648  unemployed 
days,  while  during  the  week  of  December 
30-January  5,  one  year  ago,  benefits 
amouniting  to  $1,431,588  were  paid  to 
101,918  persons  in  respect  of  583,743  unem¬ 
ployed  days. 

The  average  daily  rate  of  benefit  for  the 
week  December  29,  1951-January  4,  1952, 
was  $2.62,  compared  with  $2.54  for  the 
week  November  24-30,  and  $2.45  for  the 
week  December  30,  1950-January  5,  1951. 

Insurance  Registrations 

Reports  received  from  local  offices  of 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Commission 
showed  that  during  December,  1951,  insur¬ 
ance  books  were  issued  to  4,221,638 
employees  who  had  made  contributions  to 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Fund  at  one 
time  or  another  since  April  1,  1951.  This 
was  an  increase  of  68,640  during  the  month. 

As  at  December  31,  1951,  employers  regis¬ 
tered  numbered  242,853 — a  decrease  of  589 
since  the  end  of  November. 

Supplementary  Benefit 

Supplementary  unemployment  insurance 
benefit  is  payable  during  the  period 
January  1  to  March  31,  inclusive. 

The  procedure  for  handling  supple¬ 
mentary  benefit  claims  this  year  is 
unchanged  from  last  year.  However,  imder 
Section  87  D  (c)  of  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act,  Class  3,  which  contained 
special  provision  for  payment  of  supple¬ 
mentary  benefit  to  persons  with  a  record 
of  employment  in  lumbering  and  logging, 
is  inoperative  as  of  March  31,  1951. 


(Lumbering  and  logging,  insurable  in 
British  Columbia  as  of  August  1,  1946, 
.was  made  insurable  elsewhere  in  Canada  as 
of  April  1,  1950.)  Class  4  is  not  at  present 
apphcable,  since  there  has  been  no  exten¬ 
sion  of  coverage  within  the  past  year. 
Therefore,  supplementary  benefit  applies 
at  the  present  time  only  to  persons  in 
Classes  1  and  2 — persons  whose  benefit 


years  have  terminated  since  the  preceding 
March  31,  and  persons  who  failed  the 
statutory  conditions  since  tire  preceding 
March  31,  respectively.  Benefits  are  pay¬ 
able  comnrencing  January  1. 

The  number  of  initial  claims  considered 
during  December,  and  their  disposition,  are 
shown  in  Table  E-8  in  the  Labour  Statistics 
section. 


Unemployment  Insurance  Act  to  be  Amended 


Amendments  to  the  Unemployment  Insur¬ 
ance  Act  were  forecast  in  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne  read  at  the  opening  of  the 
sixth  session  of  the  21st  Parliament  on 
February  2S. 


Parliament  will  also  be  asked  to  con¬ 
sider  a  revision  of  the  Immigration  Act 
and  related  amendments  to  the  Canadian 
Citizenship  Act. 


N.Y.  State  May  Offer  Tax  Relief  to  Working  Mothers 


A  bill  which  would  permit  working 
mothers  to  deduct  from  their  taxable 
income  up  to  $1,000  a  year  for  baby 
sitters  and  the  cost  of  keeping  children  in 
day-care  centres  has  been  passed  by  the 
New  York  State  Senate.  It  is  awaiting 
passage  by  the  state  Assembly. 


Another  measure  passed  by  the  state 
Senate  would  permit  cities  to  equip  and 
maintain  sheltered  workshops  to  provide 
suitable  training  and  work  for  persons  over 
60  years  of  age,  subject  to  supervision  by 
the  State  Social  Welfare  Department. 


5001D— « 
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Fair  Wageis  Conditions 

■"■  ' .  '  '  >  , 




In  Dominion  Government  Contracts 


The  Fair  Wages  Policy  of  the  Dominion 
Government  has  the  purpose  of  ensuring 
that  all  government  contracts  contain  pro¬ 
visions  to  secure  the  payment  of  wages 
generally  accepted  as  current  in  each  trade 
for  competent  workmen  in  the  district  where 
the  work  is  carried  oiit. 

There  are  two  sets  of  conditions  applicable 
to  government  contracts,  those  which  apply 
to  building  and  construction  work,  and 
those  which  apply  to  contracts  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  various  classes  of  government 
supplies  and  equipment. 

The  practice  of  the  different  departments 
of  the  Government,  before  entering  into 
contracts  in  the  first  group,  is  to  obtain 


from  the  Department  of  Labour  schedules 
setting  forth  the  current  wage  rates  for  the 
different  classifications  of  workmen  required 
in  the  execution  of  the  work.  These 
schedules,  known  as  fair  wages  schedules, 
are  thereupon  included  by  the  department 
concerned  in  the  terms  of  the  contract. 

Fair  wages  schedules  are  not  issued  in 
respect  of  contracts  for  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Contracts  in  this  group  are  awarded 
in  accordance  with  a  policy  which  provides 
that  wage  rates  must  equal  those  current  in 
the  district. 

A  more  detailed  account  of  the  Dominion 
Government’s  Fair  Wages  Policy  is  given 
in  the  L.-veour  Gazette  for  July,  1946,  p.  932. 


Schedules  Prepared  end  Contracts  Awarded  During  January 

(1)  Works  of  Construction,  Remodelling,  Repair  or  Demolition 


During  January  the  Department  of 
Labour  prepared  123  fair  wages  schedules 
for  inclusion  in  building  and  construction 
contracts  proposed  to  be  undertaken  by 
various  departments  of  the  Government  of 
Canada  in  different  parts  of  the  Dominion. 

During  the  same  period  a  total  of  95 
construction  contracts  was  awarded  by  the 
various  government  departments.  Partic¬ 
ulars  of  these  contracts  appear  below. 

Copies  of  the  relevant  wages  schedules 
are  available  to  trade  unions  or  other 
bona  fide  interested  parties,  on  request. 

The  labour  conditions  of  each  of  the 
contracts  listed  under  this  heading,  besides 
stipulating  working  hours  of  not  more  than 


eight  per  day  and  forty-four  per  week, 
provide  that  “where,  by  provincial  legisla¬ 
tion,  or  by  agreement  or  current  practice, 
the  working  hours  of  any  class  of  workers 
are  less  than  forty-four  per  week,  such 
lesser  hours  shall  not  be  exceeded  on  this 
work  except  in  cases  of  emergency  as  may 
be  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  and 
then  only  subject  to  the  payment  of  overtime 
rates  as  specified  by  the  Minister  of  Labour”, 
and  also  specify  that  the  rates  of  wages  set 
out  therein  are  "minimum  rates  only”  and 
that  “nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  exempting  contractors  and  sub¬ 
contractors  from  the  payment  of  higher 
rates  in  any  instance  where,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  work  such  higher  rates 
are  fixed  by  provincial  legislation,  by  agree¬ 
ments  between  employers  and  employees  in 
the  district  or  by  changes  in  prevailing 
rates”. 


(2)  Contracts  for  the  Manufacture  of  Supplies  and  Equipment 

Contracts  for  supplies  and  equipment  were  awarded  as  follows,  under  the  policy  that 
wage  rates  must  equal  those  current  in  the  district: — 

Department  No.  of  Contracts 

Agriculture  .  1 

Post  Office  .  10 


(3)  Arrears  of  Wages 

During  January  the  sum  of  $2,295.65  was  collected  from  one  employer  who  had  failed 
to  paj  the  wages  lequired  by  the  labour  conditions  attached  to  his  contract.  This  amount 
was  distributed  to  the  20  employees  concerned. 


Aggregate  Amount 
$  63,841.00 
178,303.25 
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Contracts  Containing  Fair  Wages  Schedules 

Awarded  During  January 

(The  labour  conditions  of  the  contracts  marked  (*)  contain  the  General  Fair  Wages 
Clause  providing  for  the  observance  of  current  or  fair  and  reasonable  rates  of  wages  and 
hours  of  labour  not  in  excess  of  eight  per  day  and  44  per  week,  and  also  empower  the 
Minister  of  Labour  to  deal  with  any  question  which  may  arise  with  regard  thereto.) 


Department  of  Agriculture 

Hays  District  Alta:  Beattie  Ramsay  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  canal  & 
road  (Bow  River  Project).  Lake  McGregor  Alta:  Thode  Construction,  Ltd,  repairs  to 
north  dam  (Bow  River  Project). 

Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation 


St  John’s  Xfld:  Diamond  Construction 
Ltd,  construction  of  housing  units ; 
Diamond  Construction  Ltd,  construction  of 
housing  units;  Horwood  Lumber  Co  Ltd, 
construction  of  housewalks.  Trenton  N  S: 
Cameron  Contracting  Ltd,*  removal  of  old, 
installing  new,  floors.  Montreal  P  Q: 
D’Erricco  Bros  Construction  Reg’d,  con¬ 
struction  of  driveways  &  walks;  Maurice 
Moriat,  cutting  &.  grading  of  properties. 
St.  Johns  P  Q:  Williams  Construction  Co 
Ltd,  construction  of  housing  units.  St 
Theresa  P  Q:  Jean  Paquette,  construction 
of  liousing  units;  Wiggs,  Walford,  Frost 
&  Lindsay,*  design  of  steam  heating 
sy.stem.  Valcartier  P  Q:  Community 
Enterprises  Ltd,  construction  of  streets, 
driveways  &  walks.  Ajax  Ont:  Hagersville 
Asphalt  Paving  Ltd,  construction  of  curb 
&  gutter  catch  basins;  Griffith  &  Crane 
Construction  Co,*  widening  roadway. 
Bathurst  Heights  Ont:  Ruscica  Bros  Co. 
Ltd,  construction  of  sewer  extension.  Deep 
River  Ont:  M  Barr  Construction  Ltd, 
construction  of  watermains  &  sanitary 
sewers.  Gloucester  Ont:  A  S  Petersen  Ltd, 
construction  of  bldgs,  sewers  &  watermains. 
North  Bay  Ont:  Russell  Construction  Co 
Ltd,  construction  of  housing  units  with 


services.  Windsor  Ont:  Albert  Loiselle  & 
Fils  Enrg,*  installing  supports  under  floor 
joists.  Shilo  Man:  Roy  Swail,*  storm 
sewer  extension.  Regina  Sask:  Shoquist 
Construction  Ltd,  construction  of  walks  & 
eliminating  defects;  Capital  Floor  & 
Sanding,*  removal  &  replacement  of 
defective  tile;  Capital  Floor  &  Sanding,* 
removal  &  replacement  of  defective  tile. 
Calgary  Alta:  Standard  Gravel  &  Surfacing 
of  Canada  Ltd,  hard  surfacing  of  road¬ 
ways,  Currie  Barracks  &  Currie  Field ; 
Western  Excavating,  rough  grading  of 
roads,  Currie  Barracks.  Suifield  Alta: 
Standard  Gravel  &  Surfacing  of  Canada 
Ltd,  construction  of  roadways  &  pathways; 
Standard  Gravel  &  Surfacing  of  Canada 
Ltd,  construction  of  roadways.  Belmont 
Park  B  C:  G  S  Eldridge  '&  Co  Ltd,* 
checking  &  laying  concrete.  Chilliwack 
B  C :  G  S  Eldridge  &  Co  Ltd,*  checking 
&  laying  concrete.  Vancouver  B  C:  Pyke 
&  White  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construc¬ 
tion  of  houses;  Pyke  &  White  Construction 
Co  Ltd,  construction  of  houses;  George 
Meredith,  construction  of  sidewalks;  J  H 
Mcrae  Co  Ltd,  installation  of  street  light¬ 
ing  system;  Vancouver  Associated  Con¬ 
tractors  Ltd,  construction  of  housing  units. 


Defence  Construction  Limited 


Goose  Bay  Labrador:  Canadian  Vickers 
Ltd,*  installation  of  steam  generating  units. 
Summerside  PEI:  Bryant  Electric  Co 
Ltd,  extensions  to  electrical  distribution 
system.  Greenwood  N  S:  Kenney  Con¬ 
struction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  central 
heating  plant,  RCAF  Station.  Bagotville 
P  Q:  Kelly  Construction  Co  Ltd,  installa¬ 
tion  of  storm  sewer  system.  Montreal  P  Q: 
Lareau  &  Dupuis  Ltee,  construction  of 
dynamometer  bldg.  St  Hubert  P  Q:  N  D 
Ross  Co  Ltd,  installation  of  aerodrome 
lighting  equipment.  Valcartier  P  Q: 
M  H  X  Grimer  &  Co  Ltd,  erection  of 


warehouses.  Barriefield  Ont:  Holdcroft 
Construction  Co  Ltd,  installation  of  storm 
sewers.  Camp  Borden  Ont:  A  W  Robert¬ 
son  Ltd,  construction  of  standard  central 
heating  plant.  Clinton  Ont:  J  Gaffney 
Construction  Co,  construction  of  water 
softening  plant,  pumping  station  &  reser¬ 
voir.  Cobourg  Ont:  H  J  McFarland  Con¬ 
struction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  services. 
Central  Ordnance  Depot.  Downsview  Ont: 
G  Hardy,  construction  of  standard  central 
heating  plant.  Kingston  Ont:  M  Sullivan 
Sc  Sons  Ltd,  construction  of  laboratory 
bldg.  North  Bay  Ont:  T  Baldasaro  &  Sons, 
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construction  of  intake,  I'eservoir,  pump 
houses  &  water  main;  Moore  Electric  Ltd, 
installation  of  electrical  distribution  system 
&  6re  alarm  system.  Ottawa  Ont:  A  S 
Petersen,  installation  of  services  &  interior 
finishing  steelox  extension  to  DCED  Bldg, 
Victoria  Island.  PetawawaOnt:  M  Sullivan 
&  Sons,  construction  of  prefabricated  garage 
&  tank  hangar.  Toronto  Ont:  G  Carter 
Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of 
administration  bldg.  Uplands  Ont:  Sirotek 


Construction  Ltd,  construction  of  quadrant 
shelter  bldgs.  Cold  Lake  Alta:  Sparling- 
Davis  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  water  supply 
system,  Penhold  Alta:  Poole  Construction 
Co  Ltd,  construction  of  sewage  treatment 
plant.  Comox  B  C:  Smith  Bros  &  Wilson 
Ltd,  construction  of  standard  central  heat¬ 
ing  plant.  Fort  Nelson  B  C :  Harwell  Con¬ 
struction  Oo'  Ltd,  installation  of  water 
mains,  pumphouse  etc.  Mile  295  NWHS. 
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military  stores  bldg,  Cartier  Square; 


St  John’s  Nfld:  Newfoundland  Engineer¬ 
ing  &  Construction  Co  Ltd,  addition  & 
alterations  to  bldg,  Buckmasters’  Field. 
Lennox  Island-Port  Hill  P  E  I:  Wallace 
Noye,  Allison  Raynor  &  James  Noye, 
construction  of  ferry  landings.  Digby 
N  S:  M  A  Condon  &  Son,  improvement 
to  spur  pier.  White’s  Cove  N  S:  Alfred 
Thimot  &  Medard  Comeau,  breakwater 
repairs.  St  Andrews  N  B:  Caldwell  Con¬ 
struction  Co  Ltd,  addition  &  alterations  to 
public  bldg.  Saint  John  N.  B:  Scotia 
Sprinklers  Ltd,  installation  of  automatic 
sprinkler  &  fire  alarm  systems,  Lancaster 
Hospital.  West  Saint  John  N  B:  John 
Flood  &  Sons  Ltd,  repairs  to  partitions. 
Customs  &  Immigration  Bldg.  St  Mary’s 
(Shippigan  Island)  N  B:  Diamond  Con¬ 
struction  Co  Ltd,  harbour  protection. 
Amqui  P  Q:  Mitis  Construction  Co  Ltd, 
addition  &  alterations  to  public  bldg. 
Chandler  P  Q:  Marcel  Cauvier  &  John 
Everett  Keays,  reconstruction  of  wharf. 
Chatham  Ont:  Dinsmore  Construction 
Limited,  construction  of  entomological 
laboratory.  Colborne  Ont:  Charles  Jackson, 
construction  of  public  bldg.  Hamilton 
Ont:  Frid  Construction  Co  Ltd,  harbour 
improvements,  Catherine  St  Wharf. 
Kingston  Ont:  Thomas  L  Grooms,  altera¬ 
tions  to  customs  house.  Ottawa  Ont: 
Taggart  Construction  Ltd,  alterations  to 


A  Lanctot  Construction  Co,  alterations  to 
Mackenzie  Bldg.  Port  Arthur  Ont:  Con¬ 
solidated  Dredging  Ltd,*  dredging.  Sioux 
Lookout  Ont:  Thunder  Bay  Harbour 
Improvements  Ltd,  wharf  repairs  &  exten¬ 
sion.  Southampton  Ont:  John  D  Trumbley, 
erection  of  new  public  bldg.  Toronto  Ont: 
Evan  S  Martin,  alterations  tO'  bldg, 
Bathurst  St,  to  provide  for  food  laboratory, 
Defence  Research  Board.  Manitou  Man: 
J  D  Cumberland,  construction  of  RCMP 
detachment  bldg.  Morden  Man:  Henry 
Borger  &  Son  Ltd,  installation  of  water 
&  sewer  system.  Dominion  Experimental 
Farm.  Glaslyn  Sask:  Olaf  Tidfors,  con¬ 
struction  of  RCMP  detachment  bldg. 
Regina  Sask:  Trail  Plumbing  &  Heating 
(Sask.)  Ltd,  installation  of  boilers. 
Veterans’  Home;  Bird  Construction  Co 
Ltd,  construction  of  RCMP  fire  Qall 
Kingsgate  B  C:  C  J  Oliver  Ltd,  construc¬ 
tion  of  customs  &  immigration  bldg. 
Neiu  Westminster  B  C:  Fraser  River 
Piledriving  Co  Ltd,  improvements  to 
fisheiy  station.  Port  Essington  B  C  : 
Skeena  River  Piledi'Ding  Co,  replacement 
of  approach,  floats  &  ice  .shield.  Prince 
Rupert  B  C:  Northwest  Construction  Ltd, 
major  repairs.  Miller  Bay  Indian  Hospital. 
Seal  Cove  (Prince  Rupert)  B  C:  E  0 
White,  construction  of  seaplane  landing. 
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Mecatina  P  Q:  Tower  Co  Ltd,  improve-  Bird  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of 
ments  of  radio  range  site.  Fort  William  air  traffic  bldg,  airport.  Calgary  Alta: 

Ont:  Hacquoil’s,  construction  of  access  A  F  Byers  Construction  Co  Ltd,  repairs  to 

road  to  remote  receiver  site,  airport;  roof  trusses  of  hangar.  Edmonton  Alta: 

Stead  &  Lindstrom  Ltd,  construction  of  A  F  B3’ers  Construction  Co  Ltd,  repairs  to 

air  traffic  bldg,  airport.  Winnipeg  Man:  roof  trusses  of  hangar. 
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Schedules  Prepared  and  Contracts  Awarded  -  December 

(1)  Works  ol  Construction,  Remodelling,  Repair  or  Demolition 


During  December  the  Department  of 
Labour  prepared  75  fair  wages  schedules 
for  inclusion  in  building  and  construction 
contracts  proposed  to  be  undertaken  by 
various  departments  of  the  Government  of 
Canada  in  different  parts  of  the  Dominion. 

During  the  same  period  a  total  of  127 
construction  contracts  was  awarded  by  the 


various  government  departments.  Partic¬ 
ulars  of  these  contracts  appear  below. 

Copies  of  the  relevant  wages  schedules 
are  availa.ble  to  trade  unions  or  other  bona 
fide  interested  parties,  on  request. 

See  explanatory  note  under  this  heading 
on  p.  322.) 


(2)  Contrscts  for  tho  Monuiocturc  of  Supplies  ond  Equipment 

Contracts  for  supplies  and  equipment  were  awarded  as  follows,  under  the  policy  that 
wage  rates  must  equal  those  current  in  the  district: — 


Department  Xo.  of  Contracts 

Defence  Production  .  10  768 

Defence  Production  (November  Report) ....  12’l7S 

Post  Office  .  ’  IQ 


Aggregate  Amount 
831,748,097.00 
62,240,418.00 
108,906.32 


(3)  Arrears  of  Wages 

,  During  December  the  sum  of  $451.27  was  collected  from  three  employers  who  had 
laded  to  pay  the  wages  required  by  the  labour  conditions  attached  to  their  contracts. 
This  amount  was  distributed  to  six  employees  concerned. 

Contracts  Containing  Fair  Wages  Schedules 

Awarded,  December 

(The  labour  conditions  of  the  contracts  marked  (*)  contain  the  General  Fair  Wages 
Clause  providing  for  the  observance  of  current  or  fair  and  reasonable  rates  of  wages  and 
hours  of  labour  not  in  excess  of  eight  per  day  and  44  per  week,  and  also  empower  the 
Minister  of  Labour  to  deal  with  any  question  which  may  arise  with  regard  thereto.) 


Department  of  Agriculture 

Lake  McGregor  Alta:  Emil  Anderson  Construction  Co  Ltd,  repairs  to  South  Dam, 
Bow  River  Project. 


Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation 


St  John’s  Nfld:  H  S  Yetman,*  repairs 
to  certain  units.  Greenwood  N  S:  Ashfield 
Bros,  clearing,  grading  roads  &  water  & 
sewer  connections;  L  G  Rawding,*  land¬ 
scaping.  Quebec  P  Q:  Marc  Gilbert,* 
designing  profiles  of  streets;  D  I 
O’Gallagher,*  topographical  survey.  St 
Hubert  P  Q:  Community  Enterprises  Ltd, 
construction  of  houses;  H  W  Lea,* 
engineering  service  for  roads;  Desourdy 
Construction,*  tran.sfill  &  supplying  bull¬ 
dozer;  Desourdy  Construction,*  construc¬ 
tion  of  culverts.  Deep  River  Ont: 
Zeller’s  Contracting  Co  Ltd,  construction 
of  houses.  Fort  Frances  Ont:  J  Hart- 
viksen  &  Sons,*  construction  of  concrete 
housewalks.  Renfrew  Ont:  M  Sullivan  & 
Son  Ltd,  construction  of  houses  with 
basements.  Trenton  Ont:  H  J  McFarland 
Construction  Co,  construction  of  storm 


sewer  system.  Uplands  Ont:  Campeau 
Consti’uction  Co,  construction  of  houses. 
Windsor  Ont:  Ro-Mo  Construction,  con- 
•struction  of  houses;  Ecclestone  Construc¬ 
tion  Ltd,  construction  of  houses;  River¬ 
side  Construction,  construction  of  houses; 
Windsor  Brickcote  Ltd,  construction  of 
houses;  Ontario  Construction,  construction 
of  houses;  Woodlawn  Construction  Ltd, 
construction  of  houses;  William  Buttery, 
construction  of  houses.  MacDonald  Man: 
Pearson  Construction  Co  Ltd,*  unloading 
prefabricated  houses  ;  Underwood  & 
McLellan,*  engineering  services.  Portage 
la  Prairie  Man:  Underwood  &  McLellan,* 
engineering  services.  Rivers  Man:  Claydon 
Co  Ltd,  construction  of  roads  &  walks, 
etc.  Shilo  Man:  Maple  Leaf  Construction 
Ltd,  paving  driveways  &  walks;  Bird  Con¬ 
struction  Co  Ltd,  grading  of  roads;  Bird 
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Construction  Co  Ltd,  grading  of  roads. 
Winnipeg  Man:  Bird  Construction  Co 
Ltd,*  replacement  of  wood  siding  on 
certain  units;  Bird  Construction  Co  Ltd,* 
replacement  of  wood  siding  on  certain 
units;  Claydon  Co  Ltd,*  replacement  of 
siding  on  certain  units;  Claydon  Co  Ltd,* 
replacing  wood  sidings;  G  H  Herriot,* 
surveying  &  staking  all  roads  &  lots ; 
Bird  Construction  Co  Ltd,*  replacement  of 
wood  siding.  Moose  Jaw  Sask:  Bird  Con¬ 
struction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  houses. 
Saskatoon  Sask:  Smith  Bros  &  Wilson  Ltd, 
construction  of  houses.  Calgary  Alta: 
Standard  Gravel  &  Surfacing  of  Canada 
Ltd,  construction  of  roads  &  walks.  Clares- 
holm  Alta:  Western  Excavating  Co,* 


unloading  boxcars ;  Western  Excavating  Oo,* 
unloading  prefabricated  houses.  Edmonton 
Alta:  Stewart,  Little  &  Stewart,*  surveying. 
Lethbridge  Alta:  Emerald  Florists  & 
Gardens,*  supplying  &  planting  trees. 
Namao  Alta:  Arthur  A  Voice,*  removal 
of  top  soil;  Daroz  Bros  Contractors,  con¬ 
struction  of  roads;  Fort  Construction  Co 
Ltd,  installation  of  storm  sewers.  Comox 
B  C:  Smith  Bros  &  Wilson  Ltd,  construc¬ 
tion  of  houses;  Amalgamated  Defence 
Projects,*  water  &  sewer  design.  Mgcauley 
B  C:  Farmer  Construction  Ltd,  construc¬ 
tion  of  houses.  Vancouver  B  C:  Underhill 
&  Underhill,*  services  of  land  surveyor; 
J  Muirhead,*  engineering  services.  White¬ 
horse  Y  T:  Chappie’s  Transfer,*  unloading 
box  cars. 


Defence  Construction  Limited 


Chatham  N  B:  Modern  Construction  Ltd, 
installation  of  underground  steam  distribu¬ 
tion  system;  Sterling  Electric  Ltd,  instal¬ 
lation  of  power  distribution  system. 
Drummondville  P  Q:  J  F  Wickenden  Co, 
construction  of  armoury.  Lachine  P  Q: 
J  H  Dupuis  Ltd,  conversion  of  bldgs  to 
married  quarters.  Quebec  P  Q:  Le 
Syndicat  de  Construction  Moderns  Ltee, 
alterations  to  former  Bell  Telephone  Bldg. 
St  Hubert  P  Q:  Spino  Construction  Ltd, 
construction  of  sanitary,  storm  sewers, 
water  system,  roads  &  curbs.  Valcartier 
P  Q:  Mobec  Ltd,  alterations  &  extensions 
to  steam  distribution  system.  Ville  La 
Salle  P  Q:  L  Gordon  Tarlton  Ltd,  instal¬ 
lation  of  electrical  services  in  garage. 
Barriefield  Ont:  M  Barr  Construction  Ltd, 
installation  of  storm  &  sanitary  sewers  & 
water  mains.  Centralia  Ont:  Canadian 
Vickers  Ltd,*  installation  of  steam  gener¬ 
ating  units.  Clinton  Ont:  Ball  Bros,  con¬ 
struction  of  telecommunication  school; 
Cornell  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction 
of  watermains,  sanitary  &  storm  sewers. 
Cobourg  Ont:  Bepco  Canada  Ltd,  erection 
of  transformer  for  main  sub-station. 
Downsview  Ont:  Foster  Wheeler  Ltd,* 
installation  of  steam  generating  unit. 
London  Ont:  W  H  Cooper  Construction 
Co,  construction  of  garage.  Long  Branch 


Ont:  K  J  Beamish  Construction  Co  Ltd, 
stock  piling  &  laying  granular  fill,  RCOC 
Depot.  Meaford  Ont:  James  Kemp,  con¬ 
struction  of  concrete  floor  in  garage. 
Gimli  Alan:  Peter  Leitch  Construction 
Ltd,  construction  of  bldg.  Winnipeg  Man: 
Vulcan  Iron  &  Engineering  Ltd,  erection 
of  steel  tanks.  Moose  Jaw  Sask:  Smith 
Bros  &  Wilson  Ltd,  construction  of  school. 
Cold  Lake  Alta:  Foster  Wheeler  Ltd,* 
installation  of  steam  generating  units. 
Namao  Alta:  Foster  Wheeler  Ltd,*  instal¬ 
lation  of  steam  generating  units;  Foster 
Wheeler  Ltd,*  installation  of  steam  gen¬ 
erating  units.  Penhold  Alta:  Alexander 
Construction,  construction  of  school. 
Ralston  Alta:  Burns  &  Dutton  Concrete 
&  Construction  Co  Ltd,  renovation  of 
cafeteria.  Suffield  Alta:  Bird  Construction 
Co  Ltd,  construction  of  hangar  type  test 
shed,  Comox  B  C:  Foster  Wheeler  Ltd,* 
installation  of  steam  generating  units. 
Esquimau  B  C:  Commonwealth  Construc¬ 
tion  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  permanent 
barracks.  K.amloops  B  C:  Commonwealth 
Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  inland 
magazine  establishment.  Victoria  B  C: 
Farmer  Construction  Ltd,  construction  of 
maintenance  &  storage  bldg;  G  H  Wheaton, 
installation  of  watermains. 
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Hamilton  (Alount  Hope)  Ont:  Partridge 
Plumbing  &  Heating,  installation  of  low 
pressure  heating  system,  RC.\F  Station. 
Simcoe  Ont:  Anguish  &  Whitefield  Ltd, 
installation  of  heating  system,  armoury. 
Toronto  Ont:  Design-Craft  Ltd,  refur¬ 
bishing,  erecting  new  construction  &  dis¬ 


mantling  of  booths,  Canadian  International 
Trade  Fair  (1952).  Shilo  Man:  Western 
Asbestos  Co  Ltd,  re-roofing  of  bldgs, 
military  camp.  Esquimalt  B  C:  General 
Construction  Co  Ltd,  regrading  &  paving 
of  road,  HMG  “Dockyard”. 
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Dartmouth  N  S:  W  S  Redmond,  revamp¬ 
ing  heating  system  in  hangar.  Longue 
Pointe  P  Q:  Combustion  Engineering  Corp 
Ltd,  replacement  of  stokers.  Ordnance 
Depot.  Montreal  P  Q:  Canadian  Comstock 
Co  Ltd,  installation  of  training  equipment; 
D  Cote  Ltd,  re-roofing  various  bldgs. 
Ordnance  Depot.  Fort  William  Ont: 
Darling  Plumbing  &  Heating  Co  Ltd,  in¬ 
stallation  of  steam  boilers,  armoury. 
Ottaiva  Ont:  A  Lanctot  Construction  Co, 
removal  of  old  &  construction'  of  new  con¬ 
crete  floor  &  installation  of  fire  stand  pipes. 


Drill  Hall;  Hart  Construction  Co  Ltd, 
alterations  to  bldg  for  DAF  Pensions 
Bureau.  Rockcliffe  Ont:  G  A  Crain  &  Sons 
Ltd,  rehabilitation  &  conversion  of  barrack 
block  to  office  space.  Portage  la  Prairie 
Man:  T  Eaton  Co  Ltd,  laying  of  asphalt 
tile.  Penhold  Alta:  McCready  Johannson 
Ltd,  roof  replacement.  Prince  Rupert  B  0 : 
Mitchell  &  Currie  Ltd,  repairs  to  ramp 
road.  Naval  Radio  Station.  Royal  Roads 
B  C:  Dominion  Steel  &  Coal  Coi-p  Ltd, 
fencing  part  of  boundary,  Canadian  Service 
College. 
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Burin  Nfld:  Horwood  Lumber  Co  Ltd, 
construction  of  RCMP  detachment  bldg. 
Clarenville  Nfld:  George  Vardy  &  George 
tv  Brown,  construction  of  RCMP  detach¬ 
ment  bldg.  Deer  Lake  Nfld:  Newfound¬ 
land  Engineering  &  Construction  Co  Ltd, 
construction  of  RCMP  detachment  bldg. 
Placentia  Nfld:  Diamond  Construction  Co 
Ltd,  construction  of  RCMP  detachment 
bldg.  St  Lawrence  Nfld:  Horwood  Lumber 
Co  Ltd.  construction  of  RCMP  detach¬ 
ment  bldg.  Stephenville  Crossing  Nfld: 
Newfoundland  Engineering  &  Construction 
Co  Ltd,  construction  of  RCMP  detach¬ 
ment  bldg.  Whitbourne  Nfld:  Diamond 
Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of 
RCMP  detachment  bldg.  Graham’s  Pond 
P  E  I :  H  J  Phillips  &  Son,  breakwater 
repairs  &  extensions.  Brooklyn  N  S:  ^  B 
Porter  Co  Ltd,*  dredging.  Halifax  N  S: 
L  G  &  M  H  Smith  Ltd,  repairs  to  King's 
wharf.  Parrsboro  N  S:  Rodney  Con¬ 
tractors  Ltd,  alterations  &  repairs  to  public 
bldg.  Port  Hawkesbury  N  S:  Allan  J 
MacDonald  &  Duncan  A  Macisaac,  con¬ 
struction  of  RCMP  detachment  bldg. 
Sydney  N  S:  Municipal  Spraying  &  Con¬ 
tracting  Ltd,  paving  &  gravel  surfacing, 
Sydney  Terminal  Wharf.  Cocagne  Bar 
N  B:  Roger  Leblanc,*  dredging.  Montreal 
P  Q:  Richard  &  B  A  Ryan  Ltd,  partition¬ 
ing,  etc  for  UIC,  Packard  Bldg.  Quebec 


P  Q:  Adrien  Hebert,  alterations,  St.  Roch 
Post  Office  Bldg.  Riviere  Whalen  (Cap 
des  R  osiers)  P  Q:  Emile  Cloutier  &  Charles 
H  Nadeau  &  Sons  Ltd,  wharf  improve¬ 
ments.  Collingwood  Ont:  Richardson  Con¬ 
struction  Co  Ltd,  harbour  improvements 
(warehouse).  Fort  Erie  Ont:  S.  Elmer 
Zimmerman,  construction  of  RCMP  detach¬ 
ment  bldg.  Hamilton  Ont:  R  A  Blyth, 
harbour  improvements.  Ottawa  Ont: 
Edgar  Dagenais,  repairs  to  stonework,  Daly 
Bldg;  Taggart  Construction  Ltd,  installa¬ 
tion  of  sewage  disposal  system.  Central 
Experimenital  Farm;  P  G  Kenny,  altera¬ 
tions  to  Neatby  residence.  Central  Experi¬ 
mental  Farm.  Emerson  Man:  Ducharme  & 
Hamilton,  construction  of  RCMP  detach¬ 
ment  bldg.  Steinbach  Man:  Randver 
Sigurdson,  erection  of  public  bldg.  Winni¬ 
peg  Man:  James  Beaton  &  Sons,  altera¬ 
tions  to  identification  office,  RCMP 
barracks.  Vegreville  Alta:  Sandquist  Con¬ 
struction  Co,  construction  of  RCMP  detach¬ 
ment  bldg.  Cape  Mudge  (Quadra  Island) 
B  C:  Frank  Gagne,  construction  of  wharf 
&  breakwater.  Capilano  River  B  C:  E  S 
Livsey  &  Co  Ltd,*  bank  protection.  Lady¬ 
smith  B  C:  Harbour  Pile  Driving  Co, 
wharf  renewal.  Mayne  Island  B  C:  Pacific 
Piledriving  Co  Ltd,  wharf  repairs  & 
improvements. 
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Sorel  P  Q  :  Central  Electric,  electrical  work,  Workshop  Bldg. 
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Employment  Conditions 


January  1115^ 

Seasonal  inactivity  made  its  full  impact  on  employment  during  January. 
Producers  goods  industries  were  active  but  consumers  goods  industries, 
especially  the  textile  group,  were  producing  at  reduced  levels;  short 
work  weeks  and  lay-offs  continued  in  many  consumers  goods  industries 


Current  labour  market  surpluses  reflect 
not  only  seasonal  employment  reductions 
but  also  the  effects  on  production  and  the 
labour  force  of  the  adjustments  stemming 
mainly  from  the  defence  program.  The 
impact  of  seasonal  inactivity  and  of  the 
other  employment  adjustments  on  the 
labour  market  is  shown  by  the  362,800 
workers  registered  for  employment  at  local 
NES  offices  at  the  end  of  January,  1952, 
compared  with  the  300,000  registered  last 
year  at  the  same  time.  Unfilled  vacancies 
numbered  23,700  at  the  end  of  January, 
1952,  while  35,700  vacancies  were  regis¬ 
tered  last  year  at  about  the  same  date. 
Placements  remained  nearly  the  same  at 
the  two  dates — approximately  12,600  a 
week. 

The  mining  industry  added  about  4,000 
men  to  its  work  force  during  the  year. 
This  aggregate  increase  was  achieved  in 
spite  of  moderate  employment  losses  in  the 
coal  and  gold  mining  groups.  The  strong 
over-all  demand  for  base  metals,  oil  and 
some  non-metallic  minerals  has  resulted  in 
sufficient  hirings  in  these  fields  to  offset 
declines  in  other  sectors  of  the  mining 
industry. 

Logging  employment  expanded  during 
January  as  the  loggers  moved  back  into 
the  woods  following  the  Yuletide  holidays. 
Among  pulpwood  loggers  in  the  East,  the 
total  number  at  work  increased  from 
56,000  at  the  beginning  of  January  to 
76,000  at  the  middle  of  the  month.  This 
total  dechned  by  about  3,000  during  the 
last  two  weeks  of  the  month  as  cutting 
was  finished  in  some  areas  and  other 
workers  left  voluntarily. 

The  index  of  employment  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  at  December  1,  1951, 
was  189-2  (1939=;  100),  about  two  per  cent 
above  the  levels  of  a  year  earlier.  Among 
the  industries  responsible  for  this  increase, 
with  the  estimated  percentage  increase  in 
employment  during  the  year  in  parentheses, 
were:  aircraft  and  parts  (103%);  ship¬ 
building  (56%) ;  agricultural  implements 
(12%);  and  non-metallic  mineral  products 
(10%).  On  the  other  hand,  further  layoffs 
were  reported  in  January  in  the  textile  and 
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household  appliances  industries  but,  for  the 
first  time  in  several  months,  none  took 
place  in  the  automobile  industry.  Tobacco, 
leather  and  furniture  plants  also  reported 
staff  reductions. 

The  construction  industry  was  at  its 
annual  low  point  in  the  year’s  operations 
and  was  a  main  source  of  seasonal  unem¬ 
ployment.  More  than  70,000  construction 
workers  were  registered  with  the  National 
Employment  Service  at  the  end  of  January, 
including  28,000  carpenters,  7,000  painters, 
2,900  bricklayers  and  tile  setters,  1,700 
plumbers  and  steamfitters,  1,300  plasterers 
and  25,000  unskilled  construction  workers. 

Regional  Analysis 

During  January,  an  accelerated  decline 
in  employment  activity  in  the  Atlantic 
region  reflected,  in  the  main,  the  interplay 
of  seasonal  factors  inherent  in  the  basic 
structure  of  the  economy.  Because  of  the 
predominance  of  primary  industries  in  the 
region,  employment  is  particularly  vulner¬ 
able  to  chmatic  conditions,  witnessed 
during  the  month  under  review  by  a 
pronounced  increase  in  the  number  of  job 
seekers.  Continued  slackening  in  the  con¬ 
struction  industry,  seasonal  declines  in 
fishing  and  fish  processing  and  the  change¬ 
over  from  wood  cutting  to  hauhng  were 
the  dominating  factors  in  accelerating  this 
decline  in  employment. 

Although  registrations  with  the  National 
Employment  Service  were  50  per  cent 
higher  than  a  month  earher,  bringing  the 
total  to  some  42,400  at  January  31,  the 
over-all  employment  situation  is  only 
slightly  less  favourable  than  one  year  ago 
and  considerably  better  than  in  the  1946- 
1950  period.  Manufacturing,  with  the 
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exception  of  some  textile  and  heating 
equipment  plants,  maintained  a  high  level 
of  activity. 

Although  only  small  lay-offs  were  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  textile  industry  during  the 
month,  appearing  solely  in  the  Fredericton 
and  St.  Stephen  areas,  extensive  short- 
time  persisted  generally  throughout  the 
industry. 

Diminishing  employment  opportunities 
had  the  effect  of  swelling  the  labour 
surplus  pool.  The  most  pronounced  in¬ 
creases  occurred  in  St.  John’s,  Bathurst  and 
Yarmouth  areas,  while  Charlottetown, 
Summerside,  Inverness  and  Moncton 
showed  a  more  gradual  deterioration. 

Job  seekers  became  more  numerous  in 
Newfoundland  as  seasonal  slackening  in 
construction,  coastal  navigation  and  port 
activity  worsened  the  employment  picture, 
particularly  in  the  St.  John’s  area.  The 
Prince  Edward  Island  employment  picture 
reflected  the  usual  seasonal  inactivity  in 
agriculture  and  construction  and  the  closing 
of  the  north  shore  port;  but  currently  the 
Island  has  more  men  employed  than  at 
any  time  since  the  Second  World  War. 
Unfavourable  weather  conditions  greatly 
curtailed  woods  work  and  prohibited  other 
seasonal  activities  such  as  smelt  fishing 
and  ice  harvesting  in  the  Bathurst  and 
Yarmouth  areas,  while  in  Moncton  pro¬ 
gressive  lay-offs  in  heating  equipment 
plants  have  been  the  primary  reason  for 
the  steady  rise  in  NES  registrations.  In 
Inverness  the  number  of  employment 
opportunities  steadily  lessened  and  workers 
released  from  seasonal  occupations  were 
unable  to  obtain  alternative  employment. 

A  high  level  of  activity  in  shipbuilding 
in  Bridgewater,  Liverpool,  Halifax  and 
Saint  John,  coupled  with  dock  work  in  the 
larger  centres,  has  arrested  the  downward 
trend. 

At  January  31,  1952,  the  number  of 
unplaced  applicants  climbed  to  104,500  in 
the  Quebec  region  as  compared  with  89,200 
at  approximately  the  same  date  in  1951. 
Unfilled  vacancies  stood  at  8,600  as  against 
14,500  at  the  same  dates  respectively,  and 
the  general  employment  pattern  remained 
much  the  same  throughout  this  region. 

Employment  in  agriculture  was  at  a  low 
ebb  in  January,  with  most  farm  activities 
at  a  standstill.  Activity  in  forestry  was 
quite  high,  although  many  loggers  went 
home  for  the  Christmas  holidays  and  began 
returning  to  the  woods  only  during  the 
second  half  of  January.  Cutting  in  the 
East  was  hampered  because  of  too  much 
snow,  while  in  the  Northwestern  region  of 
the  province,  hauling  of  logs  was  hindered 
by  the  lack  of  sufficient  snow. 


Mines,  metallic  and  non-metallic,  were 
reported  as  adequately  staffed,  but  employers 
forecast  a  high  turnover  for  the  spring. 
There  was  little  demand  for  skilled  miners. 

Employment  conditions  in  consumers’ 
durable  and  semi-durable  manufacturing 
continued  at  the  reduced  levels  of  recent 
months.  The  most  depressed  sector  was 
still  the  textiles  group.  However,  in 
Victoriaville  and  Quebec,  there  were  signs 
of  a  revival,  with  the  employment  picture 
being  brightened  by  a  $2  million  defence 
contract  awarded  to  two  clothing  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Victoriaville  and  to  the 
opening  of  a  garment  factory  in  Quebec, 
which  needed  150  workers.  The  fur 
industry  and  the  tobacco  industry  experi¬ 
enced  more  lay-offs  while  the  shoe  industry 
was  showing  greater  activity  because  of 
defence  contracts.  Furniture  manufactur¬ 
ing  did  not  see  as  many  new  orders  coming 
as  was  expected  following  the  furniture 
show  in  Montreal.  The  brightest  spots  in 
the  manufacturing  section  of  the  labour 
market  were  the  aircraft  industry,  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry  and  the  chemical 
industry  where  production  and  employment 
reached  higher  levels.  The  food  industry, 
particularly  meat  packing  and  creameries, 
lost  rapidly  the  vigour  generated  by  the 
Christmas  trade. 

Transportation  et[uipment,  shipbuilding 
and  public  utilities  showed  fair  employ¬ 
ment  levels.  Construction  was  at  its 
lowest  point  of  activitj',  although  employers 
were  optimistic  as  a  result  of  easier  credit 
regulations. 

At  the  end  of  January,  ten  centres  had 
substantial  labour  surpluses  of  15  per  cent 
and  over,  compared  with  seven  at  the  end 
of  December.  These  centers  were:  Beau- 
harnois.  Chandler  (inc.  Gaspe  and  New 
Richmond),  Drummondville,  Granby,  La 
Malbaie,  Megantic,  Port  Alfred,  St.  Agathe 
des  Monts,  Ste.  Therese,  Shawinigan  Falls. 
Fifteen  centres  had  moderate  labour 
surpluses  (applications  at  NES  amounting 
to  10  to  14-9  per  cent  of  all  wage  and 
salary  workers  in  the  area)  compared  with 
nine  at  the  end  of  December.  There  has 
been  a  marked  tendency  for  surpluses  to 
increase,  particularly  in  medium-sized  in¬ 
dustrial  towns. 

The  full  impact  of  seasonal  unemploy¬ 
ment,  coupled  with  further  staff  reductions 
in  consumer  goods  manufacturing  and  some 
heavy  industries,  brought  an  addition  of 
more  than  25,000  during  January  to  the 
total  number  of  active  job  applications 
filed  with  the  National  Employment  Ser¬ 
vice  in  the  Ontario  region.  Over  19,000  of 
this  rise  occurred  in  the  first  half  of  the 
month;  but  a  pronounced  slackening  in  the 
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rate  of  increase  was  noticeable  toward  the 
end  of  the  period.  The  February  1  total, 
at  110,500,  was  more  than  65  per  cent  above 
the  level  a  3fear  earlier.  Although  there 
were  no  signs  of  a  general  improvement 
in  employment  conditions  in  manufactur¬ 
ing,  small  scattered  recalls  and  some  hirings 
for  defence  work  improved  the  situation 
in  a  number  of  southern  Ontario  centres. 
In  total,  however,  depressed  employment 
conditions — indefinite  lay-offs  and  shortened 
work  weeks — remain  the  rule  in  most 
textile,  clothing,  footwear,  furniture, 
leather,  rubber,  electrical  goods  and  auto 
assembly  and  supplier  establishments.  The 
availability  of  supplementary  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  benefits  as  of  January  1 
caused  a  substantial  part  of  the  rise  in 
job  registrations  during  the  month.  Most 
of  these,  of  course,  were  applications  filed 
by  seasonall}^  inactive  workers  but  factory 
workers,  who  normally  are  not  subject  to 
seasonal  release,  formed  a  larger  proportion 
of  job  applicants  than  usual.  These 
workers  have  been  drawing  on  their  regular 
unemployment  insurance  through  the  fall 
and  early  winter  months,  and  without 
supplementary  benefits  many  of  them  now 
would  be  exhausting  their  benefit  entitle¬ 
ments  and  allowing  their  registrations  to 
lapse. 

A  seasonal  lull  prevailed  over  most  of 
the  Prairies  during  January.  Activity  in 
agriculture,  vegetable  processing,  construc¬ 
tion  and  transportation  reached  a  low  point 
and  unemployment  rose  evenly  over  most 
of  the  region.  The  proportion  of  job 
applications  to  the  labour  force  at  the 
beginning  of  February  was  5  per  cent,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  national  average  of  7  per 
cent.  The  main  reasons  for  this  are  the 
high  level  of  woods  production,  farming 
income,  industrial  expansion  in  Alberta  and 
defence  construction  projects  now  under 
waju 

At  February  1,  there  was  an  approximate 
balance  of  labour  demand  and  supply  in 
ten  of  the  twenty-nine  local  areas  in  the 
region  and  slight  surpluses  in  eighteen 
areas.  In  Lethbridge,  the  completion  of 
sugar  processing  and  a  curtailment  in  stock 
feeding  and  construction  were  responsible 
for  an  additional  700  job  applications  at  the 
tyEb  office.  Lay-offs  in  flour  and  feed  mills 
in  Winnipeg  were  counterbalanced  by 
renewed  activity  in  the  textile  and  clothing 
trade. 

Weather  conditions  permitted  a  heavy 
logging  cut  this  winter  in  the  Lakehead 
area  and  there  are  some  signs  that  the 
accelerated  pulp  and  newsprint  production 
of  the  past  year  has  caught  up  with  the 


backlog  of  demand.  If  woods  employment 
returns  to  its  traditional  level  of  2-3,000, 
some  7,000  men  will  be  released  between 
mid-January  and  mid-April,  which  fact  may 
create  a  temporary  unemployment  problem 
in  the  two  Lakehead  cities. 

Storms  continued  through  the  first  half 
of  January,  bringing  over  ten  feet  of  snow 
to  certain  areas  of  the  Pacific  region. 
Logging  camps,  with  the  exception  of  those 
in  the  Prince  Rupert-Prince  George  district, 
suspended  operations  almost  completety. 

Sawmill  activity  was  reduced  by  about 
one-third.  It  is  reported  that  an  increasing 
number  of  the  small-scale,  less  efficient 
firms  are  finding  it  unprofitable  to  operate 
under  present  high  prices  of  logs  and 
increasing  labour  costs. 

On  the  largest  construction  project  in  the 
region,  the  Kitimat  power  development,  the 
number  of  workers  has  been  reduced  by 
more  than  1,500  since  fall,  and  it  probably 
will  be  late  spring  before  employment  is  up 
to  its  former  level.  Expansion  of  employ¬ 
ment  at  the  new  pulp  mills  at  Nanaimo 
and  Duncan  Bay,  on  which  more  than  1,000 
men  are  presently  engaged,  will  also  await 
for  spring. 

At  the  beginning  of  February,  the 
number  of  job  applications  had  risen  to 
57,500,  an  increase  of  12,200  during  the 
month,  and  as  loggers  and  construction 
workers  moved  to  the  cities,  labour 
surpluses  spread.  Of  the  eighteen  labour 
market  areas,  nine  had  substantial  man¬ 
power  surpluses,  five  had  moderate  sur¬ 
pluses,  and  four  had  slight  surpluses.  In 
no  area  was  the  demand  for  labour  sufficient 
to  strike  an  approximate  balance  with  the 
supply.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  two 
local  areas  were  still  in  this  category. 

The  impact  of  the  weather  was  greatest 
in  Vancouver  Island,  and  substantial  labour 
surpluses  existed  in  all  areas  but  Victoria. 
At  Nanaimo,  the  final  closing  down  of  the 
South  Wellington  mine  caused  the  release 
of  150  workers,  many  of  whom  are  unwilling 
to  move  to  mining  jobs  in  other  areas. 
On  the  mainland,  the  progressive  closing  of 
fruit  and  vegetable  processing  plants, 
together  with  the  reduction  of  logging  and 
lumbering,  created  substantial  manpower 
surpluses  at  Chilliwack,  Kelowna,  New 
Westminster  and  Nelson.  In  many  of  these 
areas,  the  higher  year-to-year  level  of  job 
applications  can  be  traced  to  the  effects  of 
the  drought  last  summer  on  the  general 
level  of  business.  In  Vancouver,  1,500 
shingle  mill  workers,  more  than  3,000  con¬ 
struction  workers  and  1,500  loggers  formed 
the  major  portion  of  the  surplus  that 
bordered  on  the  substantial  category. 
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^  It  Hour^  ana 

Working  Conditions 

Rubber  Products  Industry, 

October,  1951 

Wage  rates  rose  18  per  cent  during  year  ending  October,  1951.  More 
paid  statutory  holidays  now  enjoyed  and  vacations  more  liberal.  The 
5-day  week  now  almost  universal;  average  work  week  now  under  42  hours 


Wage  rates  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber 
products  in  Canada  rose  by  18  per  cent 
during  the  year  ending  October,  1951. 
The  5-day  week  has  become  almost 
universal  throughout  the  industry,  and  the 
average  work  week  is  now  under  42  hours’ 
duration.  In  addition,  vacations  have 
become  more  liberal  and  more  paid 
statutory  holidays  are  being  enjoyed. 

This  article  deals  with  30  establishments 
in  the  rubber  industry  employing  almost 
20,000  workers  including  both  plant  and 
office  personnel.  The  number  of  plants  is 
comparatively  small,  but  the  average 
number  of  employees  in  the  30  principal 
establishments  used  in  this  study  is  about 
075. 

In  1950  the  rubber  products  industr3" 
spent  some  $54  million  in  wages  and 
salaries  and  its  gross  value  of  production 
totalled  .8239  million.  In  addition  to  satis- 
T’ing  her  domestic  needs,  Canada  enjoys 
a  considerable  export  market  for  rubber 
goods.  Tires  and  tubes  constituted  well 
over  half  the  total  value  of  the  19.50  pro- 
tluction,  while  footwear  constituted  14  per 
cent;  and  miscellaneous  other  products,  the 
remainder:  29  per  cent. 

Average  Wage  Rates'^  (Table  I). — The 
index  of  average  hourly  wage  rates  in  the 
rubber  products  industry  had  by  October  1, 
1951,  risen  to  269-9  over  the  base  year 
1939  as  100.  This  represents  an  increase 
of  18-0  per  cent  over  1950  and  is  consider¬ 
ably  higher  than  the  increase  of  5-1  per 
cent  which  occurred  during  1950. 

iln  the  rubber  products  industry,  occupa¬ 
tional  wage  rates  are  included  for  all 
workers  in  selected  occupations  engaged  in 
manufacturing  rubber  tires  and  tubes, 
rubber  footwear,  and  other  rubber  products, 
whether  or  not  the  plants  concerned  were 
engaged  in  manufacturing  one  or  all  of  these 
products.  In  other  industries  covered  in 
these  monthly  analyses,  the  occupational 
wage  rates  averages  generally  apply  to 
those  workers  who  are  engaged  in  process¬ 
ing  the  principal  product  or  group  of 
products  of  the  establishments. 


Each  year  the  Economics  and 
Research  Rranch  of  the  Department 
of  Labour  conducts  a  survey  of 
some  16,000  industrial  establislnnents 
requesting  information  on  wages  and 
working  conditions.  The  data  on 
wages  are  collected  on  an  occupa¬ 
tional  basis;  employers  are  asked  to 
indicate  the  wage  rates  (or  average 
straight-time  earnings  when  piece¬ 
work  is  involved)  for  the  principal 
,iobs  in  each  particular  industry. 
Information  on  working  conditions, 
principally,  hours  of  w'ork,  overtime 
policy,  vacations  with  pay,  and 
statutory  holidays,  is  requested  as  it 
applies  to  the  particular  establishment. 
In  the  1951  survey,  the  questions 
w'ere  expanded  to  include  such  fringe 
items  as  severance  pay,  minimum  call 
pay,  .job  training,  and  industrial 
safety  measures. 

This  article  is  the  first  of  the  series 
based  on  results  of  the  1951  survey. 
Succeeding  issues  of  the  “Labour 
Gazette”  will  contain  similar  articles 
on  other  industries. 


Average  hourly  wage  rates  and  the  middle 
80  per  cent  ranges  of  rates  are  shown  for 
three  divisions  of  the  rubber  products 
industry.  In  the  tires  and  tubes  division, 
where  all  plants  covered  are  located  in 
Ontario,  the  rates  in  1951  were  17  to  26 
cents  an  hour  above  those  reported  in 
1950,  with  increases  ranging  on  the  average 
fi'om  17  cents  an  hour  for  pot  heater 
curcrs  to  26  cents  an  hour  for  tuber  oper¬ 
ators.  Millmen  mixers  received  the  lowest 
rate  of  pay,  $1.55  per  hour,  and  calendar 
operators  the  highest,  $1.79  an  hour. 
.'Vverage  wage  rates  for  other  occupations 
.shown  include;  inspectors,  $1.60  per  hour; 
compounders,  $1.64;  and  bias-cutter  oper¬ 
ators,  $1.71. 

In  the  footwear  division,  the  increases  in 
w'age  rate  averages  over  19;>0  for  compar¬ 
able  occupations  were  grouped  between  10 
and  20  cents  an  hour  in  ten  cases,  and 
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between  20  and  30  cents  in  six  others. 
Rates  in  Canada  for  male  workers  ranged 
from  99  cents  an  hour  for  unskilled 
labourers  to  $1.43  for  calender  operators; 
women  workers  earned  from  96  cents  an 
hour  for  finished  goods  inspectors  to  $1.10 
for  leather  sewing  machine  operators. 
Wage  rates  in  Quebec  ranged  from  an 
average  of  82  cents  an  hour  for  female 
shoemakers  to  $1.40  an  hour  for  male 
calender  operators.  In  Ontario  the  aver¬ 
age  hourly  rates  varied  from  $1.07  an 
hour  for  women  finished  goods  inspectors 


to  $1.47  for  calender  operators.  Where 
comparable  occupations  are  shown,  average 
wage  rates  were  higher  in  Ontario  than 
in  Quebec. 

In  the  manufacture  of  rubber  products 
of  other  kinds,  increases  in  the  Canada 
averages  over  1950  show  wide  differentials, 
ranging  from  two  cents  an  hour  for 
trimmers  and  finishers  to  25  cents  an  hour 
for  moulded  goods  pressmen.  In  Quebec 
the  average  wage  rates  varied  from  75 
cents  an  hour  for  women  finished  goods 
inspectors  to  $1.31  for  male  trimmers  and 


TABLE  I.— PRELIMINARY  AVERAGE  WAGE  RATES  FOR  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS 
IN  THE  RUBBER  PRODUCTS  INDUSTRY,  OCTOBER,  1951 


Industry  and  Occupation 


Rubber  Tires  and  Tubes— 

Banbury  Operator  (Banbury  Millman;  Banbury 

Mixer) . 

Bias-Cutter  Operator  (Cutter) . 

Calender  Operator . 

Compounder . 

Inspector,  Final  Tire . 

Millman,  Mixer  (Millman;  Rubber  Mixer) . 

Millman,  Warmer . 

Pot  Heater  Curer,  Tire . 

Tire  Builder,  Passenger . 

Tire  Builder,  Undercut . 

Tuber  Operator,  Tread  (Tread  Extruder  Operator; 
Tread  Tuber;  Tubing-Machine  Operator, 

Tread) . 

Tuber  Operator,  Tube  (Tube  Extruder  Operator; 
Tubing-Machine  Operator,  Tube) . 

Rubber  Footwear — 

Beam-Press  Cutter  (Clinking-Machine  Operator). 

Calender  Operator . 

Compounder . 

Heel,  Sole,  and  Slab  Press  Operator . 

Inspector,  Finished  Goods,  Male . 

Inspector,  Finished  Goods,  Female . 

Labourer  (i) . 

MaUet-and-Die  Cutter . 

Millman,  Mixer  (Millman;  Rubber  Mixer) . 

Millman,  Warmer . 

Outsole  Machine  Clutter  (Electric  Knife  Cutter). . 

Packer,  Case,  Male . 

Packer,  Case,  Female . 

Sewing  Machine  Operator,  Cloth,  Female'. !  b  ! ' ' ' 

Sewing  Machine  Operator,  Leather,  Female . 

Shoemaker,  Male  (2) . 

Shoemaker,  Female  (2) . 

Rubber  Products,  N.E.S.— 

Banbury  Operator  (Banbury  Millman;  Banbury 

Mixer) . 

Bias-Cutter  Operator  (Cutter) . ' ' 

Calender  Operator . 

Die-Cutter  Operator . 

Compounder . . . . . 

Inspector,  Finished  Goods,  Male . . 

Inspector,  Finished  Goods,  Female . !!!!'' 

Millman,  Mixer  (Mixing  Millman) . 

Millman,  Warmer . . 

Packer,  Case,  Male . 

Packer,  Case,  Female . ..!!!!!! 

Pressman,  Belt  and  Flat  Goods,  (Belt  Ciirer)! 

Pressman,  Moulded  Goods  (Moulder) . 

Trimmer  and  Finisher,  Male . ] ! ! 

Trimmer  and  Finisher,  Female . ! ! !  ^ ! ' ! . ! 

Tuber  Operator  (Extruder  Operator;  Tubing- 
Machine  Operator) . 


OdiiiStdSi 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Average 

Average 

Range 

Average 

Range 

Wage  Rate 

Wage  Rate 

of  Rates 

Wage  Rate 

of  Rates 

per  Hour 

per  Hour 

per  Hour 

per  Hour 

per  Hour 

S 

$ 

$ 

% 

% 

1,61 

1.61 

1.47-1.73 

1.71 

1.71 

1  65-1  84 

1.79 

1.79 

1  65-1  99 

1.64 

1.64 

1.54-1.78 

1.60 

1  60 

1  48-1  76 

1.55 

1.65 

1  48-1  69 

1.65 

1.65 

1  54-1  75 

1.75 

1.75 

1  65-1  85 

1.62 

1.62 

1  53-1  71 

1.67 

1.67 

1  63-1  77 

1.72 

1.72 

1  60-1  82 

1.71 

1.71 

1  54-1  88 

1.31 

1.29 

1.2,3-1.31 

1.35 

1.32-1.49 

1.43 

1.40 

1.22-1.70 

1.47 

1.39-1.51 

1.30 

1.26 

.93-1.64 

1.25 

1.20 

1.14-1.30 

1.34 

1.16-1.58 

1.15 

1.05 

.96-1.10 

1.31 

1.30-1.36 

.96 

.89 

.82-1.15 

1.07 

.96-1.13 

.99 

.92 

.79-1.05 

1.18 

1.00-1.34 

1.29 

1.23 

1.04-1.36 

1.36 

1,26-1.50 

1.33 

1.30 

1.15-1.48 

1.42 

1.40-1.48 

1.27 

1.24 

1.16-1.60 

1.33 

1.26-1.43 

1.33 

1.29 

1.10-1.53 

1.37 

1.30-1.42 

1.17 

1.10 

.93-1.28 

1.23 

1.20-1.31 

1.04 

1.03 

.97 

.74-1,17 

1.09 

1.04-1.12 

1.10 

1  17 

1  10-1  IS 

1.18 

1.09 

.87-1.20 

1.30 

1.29-1.31 

.97 

.82 

.66-  .87 

1.10 

1.04-1.13 

1.45 

1  49 

1  36-1  61 

1.40 

1  42 

1  20  1  94 

1.40 

1.26 

1.09-1.42 

1.56 

1.22-1.73 

1.28 

1  29 

1  20  1  32 

1.30 

1.14 

1.06-1.24 

1.35 

1.08-i!63 

1.30 

1  36 

1  16  1  4R 

.89 

.75 

.50-1.01 

.92 

.65-L12 

1.38 

1,26 

.83-1.40 

1.40 

1.17-1.54 

1.37 

1.23 

1.16-1.34 

1,44 

1.26-1.72 

1.28 

1.25 

1.15-1.30 

1.29 

1.14-1.46 

1.03 

1  03 

1.46 

1  52 

1  48  1  65 

1.46 

1.21 

.83-1.35 

1.52 

1.21-L85 

1.11 

1,31 

1.02-1.56 

.98 

.85-1.20 

1.01 

.86 

.50-  .97 

1.03 

.72-1.27 

1.32 

1.29 

1.22-1.46 

1.33 

1.05-1.62 

(1)  This  occupation  is  found  in  aU  three 
Includes  Tennis  Shoes,  Lumberman 


divisions  of  the  Rubber  Products  Industry. 
Shoes,  Light  Shoes,  Cloth  Shoes  and  Boots. 
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finishers.  In  Ontario,  women  finished  goods 
inspectors  received  92  cents  an  hour  and 
calender  operators,  $1,56.  The  average 
rates  for  comparable  occupations  again 
were  generally  higher  in  Ontario  than  in 
Quebec  the  difference  varying  from  four 
cents  for  case  packers  and  tuber  operators 
tO'  30  cents  for  calender  operators. 

The  Normal  Work  Week  (Table  II). — 
During  the  past  four  years,  the  proportion 
of  plant  employees  on  a  5-day  week  has 
steadily  increased  until  in  1951  almost  all 
the  workers  covered  by  this  survey  were 
reported  on  this  schedule. 

The  following  table  shows  the  trend 
towards  the  5-dav  week  between  1948  and 
1951 

Number 

of  Workers  Percentage 
on  5-day  of  Total  Plant 


Year  Week  Workers 

1948  .  10,786  65-4 

1949  .  12,377  82-0 

1950  .  14.628  92-0 

1951  .  15,467  98-8 


The  trend  towards  a  5-day  week  is 
usually  concurrent  with  a  reduction  in 
normal  weekly  hours.  This  is  the  case  in 
the  rubber  products  industry,  where  the 
proportion  of  non-office  employees  working 
45  hours  or  less  rose  from  63  per  cent  in 
1948  to  96  per  cent  in  1951. 


The  largest  group  of  workers,  51  per  cent, 
were  reported  on  a  normal  work  week  of 
40  hours  in  1951  and  the  next  largest,  37 
per  cent  on  a  45-hour  week. 

Overtime  Payment. — Time  and  one-half 
was  the  overtime  rate  for  work  after 
standard  daily  hours  in  establisments 
employing  96  per  cent  of  the  plant  workers. 
For  work  on  Sunday,  double  time  was  the 
predominant  rate,  although  time  and  one- 
half  was  also  quite  common.  Double  time 
was  the  predominant  rate  for  work  on  paid 
statutory  holidays.  Plants  employing  87 
per  cent  of  the  workers  reported  this  rate. 

Annual  Vacation  tvith  Pay  (Table  III). 
— Establishments  covered  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  annual  survey  have,  during  the  past 
four  3nars,  reported  substantial  changes  in 
vacation  polic\'.  One  significant  change  is 
an  increase  in,  the  proportion  of  plant 
Avorkers  who  coidd  become  eligible  for  a 
maximum  vacation  of  three  weeks  after 
15  or  20  years  of  employment.  Also  noted 
is  some  reduction  in  the  years  of  service 
required  to  become  eligible  for  these 
extended  vacations. 

The  extent  of  these  changes  is  illustrated 
in  the  following  table: — 


Service 

Percentage  of 

Requirements 

Total  Workers 

1948  1949 

1950 

1951 

Three  weeks  . . . . 

17-8  32-8 

74-4 

80-4 

After:  15  years.. 

....  10-5 

37-9 

63-3 

20  years . . 

17-8  22-3 

36-5 

17-0 

TABLE  II.— THE  NORMAL  WORK  WEEK  IN  THE  RUBBER  PRODUCTS  INDUSTRA", 

OCTOBER  1951 

Plant  Workers 


Normal  Weekly  Hours 

Canada'*) 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Plants 

Workers 

Plants 

Workers 

Plants 

Workers 

Establishments  on  a  5-day  Week 

40 .  . 

lOfq 

7,939 

1 

151 

8 

7,780 

3 

1,116 

2 

1,110 

45 . 

11 

5,838 

5 

3,848 

6 

1,990 

2 

574 

O 

574 

Total .  . 

26 

15.467 

6 

3.999 

18 

11,454 

All  Establi.shments 

40 . 

11 

8,009 

2 

221 

8 

7,780 

3 

1,116 

2 

1,110 

45 .  . 

11 

5,859 

5 

3,869 

6 

1,990 

Over  45 . 

5 

678 

3 

104 

2 

574 

Total .  . 

30 

15,662 

10 

4.194 

18 

11,454 

(q  Includes  2  establishments  with  14  employees  in  British  Columbia. 

C)  One  establishment  employing  179  workers  reported  alternate  weeks  of  5  and  51  da.vs;  and  one  establishment 
reported  128  females  working  a  38-hour  week! 
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By  1951  all  the  workers  in  the  rubber 
industry  were  receiving  an  initial  vacation 
of  one  week  after  a  year  or  less  of 
employment. 

In  Quebec,  those  workers  who  could 
become  eligible  for  a  maximum  vacation 
of  three  weeks  were  required  to  have  20 
years’  service;  in  Ontario  more  than  50 
per  cent  were  in  establishments  which 
required  only  15  years’  service. 

Establishments  employing  more  than 
12,000  workers  reported  closing  their  plants 
for  vacation  purposes,  generally  during  the 
summer  months. 

Statutory  Holidays  (Table  IV). — Signifi¬ 
cant  changes  have  taken  place  since  1948 
in  the  number  of  paid  statutory  holidays. 
The  most  noticeable  change  is  in  the 
proportion  of  workers  being  paid  for  eight 
holidays.  In  1948,  fewer  than  one-fifth  of 
the  plant  workers  were  paid  for  eight 
holidays  while  by  1951,  this  proportion  had 
risen  to  four-fifths. 

A  percentage  distribution  of  plant 
workers  according  to  the  number  of  paid 
statutory  holidays  is  shown  for  the  last 
four  years  as  follows: — 


Number  of 
Paid  Statutory 
Holidays 


Fewer  than  5.... 

5  . 

6  . 

*T 

4  . 

8  . 


Percentage  Distribution 
of  Employees 
1948  1949  1950  1951 
24-4  2-4  1-3  -5 

4-4  22-5  4-0  3-7 

12-2  16-0  10-6  10.4 
42-4  40-7  10-1  3-4 

16-6  18-4  74-0  80-6 


All  but  a  few  workers  were  in  plants 
which  paid  for  some  or  all  of  the  observed 
holidays.  The  largest  group  of  workers 
was  paid'  for  eight  holidays;  the  next 
largest,  for  six  days.  In  Quebec,  about  half 
the  workers  were  paid  for  eight  statutory 
holidays  and  more  than  two-thirds  were 
paid  for  six  or  seven  days.  In  Ontario, 
just  over  91  per  cent  of  the  non-office 
workers  were  paid  for  eight  holidays. 

Shift  Differential. — Twenty-three  estab¬ 
lishments  reported  2,144  workers  on  the 
afternoon  shift  and  2,296  on  the  night  shift. 

All  but  a  few  workers  received  a  differ¬ 
ential  for  working  these  shifts.  For  work 
on  the  afternoon  shift,  the  differential 
ranged  from  three  to  five  cents  per  hour, 
with  the  3-cent  differential  predominating. 
For  work  on  night  shift,  1,877  workers  were 
paid  a  differential  of  five  cents.  Other 


TABLE  III.— ANNUAL  VACATIONS  WITH  PAY  IN  THE  RUBBER  PRODUCTS 

INDUSTRY,  OCTOBER  1951 

Plant  Workers 


V 

Canada(q 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Lengtii  of  Vacation  and  Service  Requirement 

Plants 

Workers 

Plants 

Workers 

Plants 

Workers 

Initial  Vacation 

One  Week  with  Pay . 

30 

3 

1.5,662 

1,084 

14,570 

8 

10 

4,194 

1,033 

3,161 

11,454 

61 

11,403 

After:  Less  than  1  year. . . 

1 

17 

1  year . 

Service  not  specified 

26 

1 

8 

Maximum  Vacation 

Two  Weeks  with  Pay . 

10 

3 

2,936 

52 

1 

569 

After:  Less  than  5  vears. . 

1 

38 

5  years . 

7 

1 

569 

Three  Weeks  with  Pav . 

17 

11 

12,590 

9,921 

2,669 

3 

1,811 

10,749 

9,921 

828 

After:  15  years . 

11 

20  years . 

6 

3 

1,841 

Initial  Vacation  Maintained . .  . 

3 

136 

136 

One  Week . 

3 

136 

Total . 

30 

4,194 

18 

11,454 

(')  Includes  2  establishments  with  14  employees  in  British  Columbia. 
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differentials  reported  for  night  shift  work 
were  four  and  seven  cents  per  hour  and 
five  and  15  per  cent  of  the  day  rate. 

Special  Wage  Clauses. — Four  establish¬ 
ments  employing  1,471  plant  workers 
reported  that  wages  were  adjusted  in 
accordance  with  changes  in  the  cost-of- 
living  index.  Also,  four  establishments 
employing  4,300  plant  workers  reported 
severance  pay,  the  amount  being  based  on 
the  number  of  years’  service. 

Provision  for  minimum  call  pay  of  two 
distinct  types  was  reported  by  plants 
having  a  total  employment  of  11,500  plant 
workers.  In  15  establishments  three  or 
four  hours’  pay  is  guaranteed  to  those  for 
whom  no  work  is  available  upon  their 
reporting  for  duty  during  the  regular 
working  schedule. 

Nineteen  establishments  employing  11,494 
plant  workers  reported  a  policy  whereby 
employees  were  paid  for  a  stipulated 
minimum  number  of  hours  when  called  in 
to  perform  duties  outside  their  regular 
working  hours.  Of  these,  seven  plants 
employing  3.458  workers  reported  minimum 
call  pay  of  four  hours;  six  employing  3,400 
workers,  three  hours;  five  employing  5,163 
workers,  two  hours;  and  a  small  number 
of  employees  were  in  establishments 
reporting  minimum  call  pay  of  one  hour. 
A  few  plants  which  guaranteed  two  hours’ 
work  to  employees  called  in  to  work  out¬ 
side  their  regular  hours  allowed  additional 
time  with  pay  for  travelling  to  and  from 
work. 


Job  Training. — Slightly  more  than  7,4UO 
plant  workers  were  employed  in  seven 
establishments  which  reported  formal  train¬ 
ing  in  skilled  and  semi-skilled  trades. 
There  were  543  employees  actually  receiv¬ 
ing  either  classroom  instruction  or  organ¬ 
ized  “on-the-job”  training  at  the  date  the 
survey  was  made.  About  205  workers  were 
being  trained  for  supervisory  work  under 
an  organized  training  program. 

Industrial  Safety. — Facilities  for  the 
prevention  or  treatment  of  Occidents  or 
illness  w^ere  available  to  workers  in  25 
establishments  with  a  total  plant  employ¬ 
ment  of  14,800  persons.  The  types  of  such 
facilities  available  to  these  workers  and  tlic 
percentage  of  employees  covered  by  each 
are  as  follows: — • 

Percentage  of  Total 
Number  Covered 


Worker-supervisor  safety 

committees  .  82 

Safety  engineer  .  65 

Emplo3rees’  courses  in 

first  aid  .  69 

Provision  for  recurring 
medical  e.xaminations .  51 

Full-time  nurse  .  92 

Full-time  or  part-time 
doctor  .  26 


OFFICE  EMPLOYEES 

Twenty-eight  establishments  in  the  rubber 
products  industry  reported  4,133  office 
workers  at  the  time  of  the  Department’s 
annual  survey  in  1951. 


TABLE  IV.— .ST  VTLTOKA  HOLIDAYS  I^  THE  ULBBEB  BKODI  (  IS  INDLSTKV. 

OCTOBEK  19.51 


Plant  Worker.s 


Number  of  Statutory  Holidays  Observed 

Canadap) 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Plants 

Workers 

Plants 

Workers 

Plants 

Workers 

6 . 

4 

410 

1 

38 

2 

366 

2 

846 

2 

846 

8 .  . 

15 

9,089 

T 

492 

14 

8,597 

9 .  . 

4 

2,678 

1 

179 

2 

2,491 

11  or  mere .  . 

5 

2,639 

5 

2,639 

Total . 

30 

15,662 

10 

4, 194 

18 

11,454 

Number  of  Statutory  Holidays  Paid  for 

Although  not  Worked 

2 

85 

2 

85 

4 

585 

3 

579 

6. . , 

6 

1,624 

2 

681 

3 

935 

2 

846 

9 

846 

8.d 

16 

12,522 

3 

2,088 

13 

10,434 

T  otal ....  ,  . 

30 

15,662 

10 

4,194 

18 

11,454 

(1)  Includes  2  establisliments  with  14  employees  in  British  Columbia. 


The  5-day  week  was  in  effect  in  25 
establishments  employing  all  but  one  per 
cent  of  the  office  workers.  Sixty-eight  per 
cent  of  the  total  employees  were  on  a 
normal  work  week  of  37^  hours,  12  per  cent 
were  w'orking  between  374  and  40  hours 
and  virtually  all  of  the  remainder  were  on 
a  40-hour  week.  ‘ 

All  the  establishments  in  the  industry 
gave  an  initial  vacation  of  at  least  one 
week  to  their  employees.  The  majority  of 
office  workers — 95  per  cent — could  become 
eligible  for  a  maximum  vacation  of  three 
weeks  in  nearly  all  cases  after  15  years’ 


service.  These  employees  also  received  an 
intermediate  vacation  of  two  weeks  after  a 
shorter  period  of  employment.  A  small 
number  of  workers  were  in  establishments 
which  reported  a  maximum  vacation  of 
two  weeks  and  less  than  one  per  cent  in 
those  which  did  not  increase  the  initial 
vacation  period. 

All  plants  allowed  their  office  staffs  at 
least  six  paid  holidays.  The  predominant 
number  was  eight,  with  15  establishments 
employing  70  per  cent  of  the  total  office 
workers  in  the  industry  paying  for  this 
number. 


Prices  and  the  Cost  of  Living* 


Cost-ol-Living  Index,  February  1,  1952 

For  the  second  time  in  three  months, 
the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  cost- 
of-living  index  has  dropped,  moving  down 
0-4  per  cent  from  191-5  to  190-8  between 
January  2  and  February  1.  Lower  prices 
for  foods,  clothing  and  home  furnishings 
accounted  for  the  decrease. 

This  was  the  biggest  monthly  point 
decline  in  any  one  month  since  December, 
1942. 

The  food  index  moved  from  250-0  to 
248-1,  as  further  decreases  in  eggs,  beef, 
pork,  lard  and  shortening  overbalanced 
increases  in  butter,  cheese  and  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

The  clothing  index  decreased  from  215-3 
to  213-0,  reflecting  lower  quotations  for 
items  of  men’s  woollen  apparel  and 
women’s  nylon  hosiery. 

The  home  furnishings  and  services  group 
receded  from  201-1  to  200-1  as  decreases 
in  furniture,  wool  blankets  and  soap  out¬ 
weighed  increases  in  laundry  and  telephone 
rates. 

Higher  prices  for  electricity  and  coke  in 
some  centres  advanced  the  fuel  and  light 
series  from  151-2  to  151-3.  The  miscel¬ 
laneous  index  increased  from  145-7  to 
146-5,  large^r  as  a  result  of  advances  in 
health  costs  and  barbers’  fees.  Rents 
were  not  surveyed  during  January  and  the 
index  remained  unchanged  at  144-8. 

From  August,  1939,  to  February,  1952, 
the  increase  in  the  total  index  was  89-3 
per  cent. 

Indexes  for  Nine  Regional  Centres 

Cost-of-living  indexes  for  six  of  the  nine 
regional  centres  moved  higher  between 
December  1  and  January  2,  one  was 
unchanged  and  two  declined. 


The  index  was  higher  for  Saint  John, 
Toronto,  Montreal,  Vancouver,  St.  John’s 
and  Winnipeg;  lower  for  Saskatoon  and 
Edmonton;  unchanged  for  Halifax. 

Among  group  changes,  foods  were  mixed 
— higher  prices  for  dairy  products,  meats, 
vegetables  and  fruits  overbalanced  weak¬ 
ness  in  eggs  and  fats  in  certain  centres. 
At  other  centres,  the  drop  in  eggs  was 
sufficient  to  lower  the  total  food  index. 

Fuel  costs  were  higher  for  St.  John’s, 
Saint  John,  Winnipeg,  Saskatoon  and 
Edmonton  because  of  increases  in  coal 
prices. 

Miscellaneous  item  indexes  advanced 
chiefly  because  of  higher  charges  for 
medicinal  supplies,  doctors’  fees,  dentists’ 
fees  and  hospital  rates. 

Clothing  and  home  furnishings  and  ser¬ 
vices  changed  narrowly  while  rents,  not 
surveyed  in  January,  remained  constant. 

Between  December  1  and  January  2, 
<-'ity  cost-of-living  point  changes  were  as 
follows:  Saint  John,  -{-1-9  to  188-0; 
Toronto,  fl-l-l  to  187-1;  Montreal,  -fO-S 
to  198-1;  Vancouver,  -1-0-8  to  193-6;  St. 
John’s,  -1-0-4  to  103-9t;  Winnipeg,  -fO-4 
to  183-7;  Saskatoon,  —0-2  to  187-0;  and 
Edmonton,  —0-2  to  183-4.  The  index  for 
Halifax  was  unchanged  at  179-3. 

Wholesale  Prices,  January,  1952 

Dropping  for  the  sixth  successive  month 
to  reach  their  lowest  level  in  exactly  12 
months,  general  wholesale  prices  moved 
downward  in  January.  The  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics  general  index  number 

*See  Tables  F-1  to  F-6  at  end  of  book. 

tindex  on  the  base  June,  1951=100. 
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of  wholesale  prices  declining  to  236-8 
from  237-6,  the  December  figure.  The 
index  is  on  the  base  1935-39=100. 

The  January,  1952,  figure,  however,  was 
4-5  points  above  the  figure  for  the  previous 
January,  232-3. 

The  index  number  for  Canadian  farm 
product  prices  was  256-5  as  against  260-2 
in  December  and  251-0  a  year  earlier. 

Of  the  eight  sub-groups  comprising  the 
general  index  number  of  wholesale  prices, 
three  advanced  and  five  declined  in 
January.  The  iron  products  sub-group  rose 
from  216-8  to  218-6,  non-mctallic  minerals 


from  171-3  to  173-8,  and  chemical  products 
from  188-0  to  188-8.  The  vegetable 
products  index  declined  from  221-0  to 
220-2,  animal  products  from  285-8  to 
282-2,  textile  products  from  268-8  to  266-4, 
wood  products  from  295-2  to  294-6,  and 
non-ferrous  metals  from  183-4  to  180-9. 

The  January  index  number  of  general 
building  materials  advanced  to  290-8  from 
289-5  in  December,  and  279-7  a  year 
earlier;  that  for  residential  building 
materials  to  291-6  from  289-1  in  December 
and  269-6  in  January,  1951. 


Certification  Adds  2,000  to  CCCL  Syndicate 


Nearly  2,000  workers  at  the  Sorel  Indus¬ 
tries,  in  a  second  vote  held  by  the  Quebec 
Labour  Relations  Board  early  in  February, 
have  joined  the  Sorel  Central  Council  and 
the  Canadian  and  Catholic  Confederation 
of  Labour. 

The  Syndicat  national  des  employees  de 
Vindustrie  metallurgique  of  Sorel  was 
certified  four  days  later.  This  brings  to 


5,000  the  number  of  workers  in  Sorel 
affiliated  with  the  Federation  de  la  Metal- 
lurgie  (CCCL). 

The  Sorel  Industries  previously  had  a 
company  union.  A  first  vote,  held  a  year 
ago,  was  not  decisive  when  neither  parties 
seeking  the  favour  of  the  workers  obtained 
50  per  cent  of  the  votes  plus  one  as 
required  by  the  Quebec  Labour  Relations 
Board. 
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Strikes  and  Lockouts 


Canada,  January,  1952* 

Fewer  man-days  were  lost  in  work 
stoppages  in  January,  1952,  than  in  the 
previous  month;  but  the  time  loss  was 
comparatively  high  for  the  time  of  year. 
A  strike  of  4,668  street  railway  employees 
at  Toronto,  Ont.,  which  lasted  19  days, 
was  responsible  for  80  per  cent  of  the 
total  strike  idleness.  The  demand  for 
increased  wages  and  related  causes  was  the 
main  issue  in  13  of  the  15  stoppages  in 
existence  during  the  month  and  caused 
almost  all  the  time  loss.  Two  small 
stoppages  arose  from  suspensions  of 
workers. 

Preliminary  figures  for  January,  1952, 
show  15  strikes  and  lockouts  in  existence, 
involving  5,749  workers,  with  a  time  loss 
of  75,220  man-working  days,  as  compared 
with  19  strikes  and  lockouts  in  December, 
1951,  with  12,587  wmrkers  involved  and  a 
loss  of  117,045  days.  In  January,  1951, 
there  were  17  strikes  and  lockouts,  in- 
\'olving  6,253  workers  and  a  loss  of  16,763 
days. 


Based  on  the  number  of  non-agricul- 
tural  wage  and  salary  workers  in  Canada, 
the  time  lost  in  January,  1952,  was  0-09 
per  cent  of  the  estimated  working  time,  as 
compared  with  O' 14  per  cent  in  December, 
1951;  and  0-02  per  cent  in  January,  1951. 

Of  the  15  strikes  and  lockouts  in  exist¬ 
ence  in  January,  1952,  one  was  settled  in 
favour  of  the  employer,  and  four  were 
indefinite  in  result,  work  being  resumed 
pending  final  settlement.  At  the  end  of 
the  month  10  stoppages  were  recorded  as 
unterminated. 

The  record  does  not  include  minor  strikes 
such  as  are  defined  in  another  paragraph; 
nor  does  it  include  strikes  and  lockouts 
about  which  information  has  been  received 
indicating  that  employment  conditions  are 
no  longer  affected  but  which  the  unions 
concerned  have  not  declared  terminated. 
Strikes  and  lockouts  of  this  nature  still  in 
progress  are ;  compositors,  etc.,  at  Winnipeg, 
Man.,  which  began  November  8,  1945,  and 
at  Ottawa  and  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and 
Edmonton,  Alta.,  on  May  30.  1946. 


Great  Britain  and  Other  Countries 


(The  latest  available  information  as  to 
strikes  and  lockouts  in  various  countries  is 
given  in  the  Labour  Gazette  from  month 
to  month.  Statistics  given  in  the  annual 
review  issued  as  a  supplement  to  the 
Labour  Gazette  for  April,  1951,  and  in  this 
article,  are  taken,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
the  government  publications  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  concerned.) 

Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 

The  British  Ministry  of  Labour  Gazette 
publishes  statistics  dealing  with  disputes 
involving  stoppages  of  work  and  gives  some 
details  of  the  more  important  ones. 

The  number  of  work  stoppages  beginning 
in  November,  1951,  was  117  and  20  were 
still  in  progress  from  the  previous  month, 
making  a  total  of  137  during  the  month. 
In  all  stoppages  of  work  in  progress  that 
month,  35,900  workers  were  involved  and  a 
time  loss  of  91,000  working  days  caused. 

Of  the  117  disputes  leading  to  stoppages 
of  work  which  began  in  November,  nine, 
directly  involving  4,500  workers,  arose  out 
of  demands  for  advances  in  wages,  and  42, 
directly  involving  3,800  workers,  on  other 
wage  questions;  four,  directly  involving 

*See  Tables  G-1  and  G-2  at  end  of  book. 


2.400  workers,  on  questions  as  to  working 
hours;  17,  directly  involving  5,700  workers, 
on  questions  respecting  the  employment  of 
particular  classes  or  persons;  44,  directly 
involving  11,900  workers,  on  other  ques¬ 
tions  respecting  working  arrangements;  and 
one,  directly  involving  100  w'orkers,  was  in 
support  of  workers  involved  in  another 
dispute. 

Australia 

Figures  for  the  first  quarter  of  1951  show 
342  industrial  disputes  with  119,927  workers 
directly  involved.  The  time  loss  was 
270,220  man-working  days  for  all  workers 
directly  and  indirectly  involved. 

United  States 

Preliminary  estimates  released  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
for  the  year  1951  show  4,650  work  stoppages 
resulting  from  labour-management  disputes 
involving  about  2,130,000  workers  and 
causing  a  time  loss  of  22,600,000  man-days. 
Comparable  figures  for  1950  are  4,843  stop¬ 
pages  with  2,410,000  workers  involved  and 
a  time  loss  of  38,800,000  'daj^s. 
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Canadian  National  Railways  Adopts 
New  Pension  Plan  for  Employees 


A  new  pension  plan  for  Canadian 
National  Railways  was  announced  March  6, 
by  Mr.  Donald  Gordon,  chairman  and 
president. 

It  will  take  effect  from  last  January  1, 
and  consists  of  two  parts,  the  first  con¬ 
tinuing  the  existing  plan,  liberahzed  to 
make  better  provision  for  present  and 
future  employees  who  may  become  disabled 
and  also  for  early  retirement,  and  the 
second  part  designed  for  employees  who  are 
willing  to  commit  themselves  to  com¬ 
pulsory  contributions  in  return  for  a  higher 
pension. 

The  first  part  provides  a  basic  or  service 
pension  at  company  expense  and  a  supple¬ 
mental  pen.sion  based  on  joint  contributions. 

The  employee  contributes  from  one  to  10 
per  cent  of  his  wages  and  after  10  years’ 
service  the  company  matches  his  contribu¬ 
tions  up  to  five  per  cent.  The  amount  of 
the  supplemental  pension  is  that  which  the 
joint  contributions  with  compound  interest 
will  buy. 

Under  this  part  disabled  employees  who 
liave  reached  the  age  of  50  and  who  have 
at  least  20  years’  allowable  service  will  be 
permitted  to  retire  on  pension. 

If  the  portion  of  the  pension  payable  at 
the  company’s  -expense  is  less  than  $40  a 
month,  the  company,  by  special  allowance, 
will  increase  its  portion  to  $40  until  the 
employee  is  65. 

If  an  emplo3"ee  with  these  age  and  service 
requirements  dies  in  service,  his  surviving 
spouse  or  dependants  may  be  granted  half 
the  applicable  pension,  exclusive  of  the 
special  allowance,  instead  of  a  refund  of 
his  contributions. 

Part  2  Provisions 

d'hose  who  choose  to  follow  part  two  of 
ilie  plan  must  contribute  5  per  cent  of  their 
compensation  from  January  1,  1935,  or  from 
the  date  on  which  the3''  entered  service  to 
the  date  of  retirement. 

On  reaching  age  65  they  will  receive  a 
pension  based  on  their  average  compensa¬ 
tion  in  the  last  five  or  10  years  of  service, 
whichever  is  more  favourable  to  the 
emplo3''ee. 

The  percentage  will  be  one  per  cent  for 
each  year’s  service  up  to  20  years;  one  and 
a  quarter  per  cent  for  each  year  during 


the  next  10  years;  and  one  and  a  half 
per  cent  for  each  year  over  30  years’ 
service. 

On  the  death  of  the  pensioner,  one-half 
the  pension  will  be  payable  during  the 
lifetime  of  a  surviving  spouse  or  for  10 
3'ears  from  the  date  of  the  employee’s 
retirement,  whichever  period  is  the  longer. 

Under  this  part  also,  disabled  employees 
who  have  attained  the  age  of  50  and  who 
have  at  least  20  years’  allowable  service 
will  be  permitted  to  retire  on  pension,  and 
if  an  employee  with  these  age  and  service 
requirements  dies  in  service  the  same 
provision  applies  as  in  the  first  part. 

Employees  may  choose  either  part  of  the 
plan,  but  their  decision  will  be  irrevocable. 

Contributions  above  five  per  cent  of 
compensation  made  by  present  employees 
who  transfer  to  Part  2  will  be  returned. 

Those  whose  total  contributions  before 
the  date  of  transfer  are  less  than  the 
required  amount  will  be  permitted  to  make 
good  the  arrears  by  additional  contribu¬ 
tions  or  lump  sum  payments.  Pensions 
will  be  reduced  proportionately  if  arrears 
are  not  met. 

Though  normal  retirement  age  is  65, 
provision  is  made  under  both  parts  for 
early  retirement  with  reduced  pensions. 

For  each  year  below  the  age.  of  65,  one 
additional  year  of  service  will  be  required. 

For  example,  an  employee  may  retire 
^■oluntarily  at  64  if  he  has  had  21  years’ 
service,  60  if  he  has  had  25  or  55  if  he  has 
had  30  years. 

"Current"  Revision 

Effective  July  1,  some  revision  to  exist¬ 
ing  pensions  will  be  made  so  there  will  be 
substantial  equality  between  the  treatment 
of  pensioners  and  employees  who  will 
retire  in  the  future. 

Pensioners  who  contributed  to  the 
pension  fund  during  service  will  be  given 
the  option  of  exchanging  their  present 
pension  contract  for  a  pension  computed 
according  to  Part  2  of  the  plan  and  of  the 
type  it  provides. 

Pensioners  who  did  not  contribute  during 
service  will  continue  to  receive  the  basic 
or  service  pension  to  which  they  are 
entitled  under  existing  rules,  as  will  be  the 
case  with  non-contributing  employees  who 
retire  hereafter. 
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New  Brunswick’s  Apprentices 

Increased  in  1951 


Apprentices  enrolled  under  New  Bruns¬ 
wick’s  apprentioeship  training  program 
increased  nearly  30  per  cent  in  1951  over 
the  previous  year.  Apprentices  indentured 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  totalled  628. 

According  tO'  a  statement  of  provincial 
Minister  of  Labour  Hon.  S.  E.  Mooers,  66 
apprentices  completed  their  training  during 
the  3'ear  and  were  awarded  certificates  of 
apprenticeship  in  their  respective  trades. 

A  feature  of  the  1951  activities  of  the 
province’s  apprenticeship  training  branch 
was  the  development  of  a  large-scale' 
training  program  for  linemen,  stationary 
engineers  and  switchboard  operators  of  the 
New  Brunswick  Electric  Power  Commis¬ 
sion.  Nearly  250  commission  employees, 
mostly  linemen,  were  participating  in  the 
program  at  the  end  of  the  jmar.  The 


Department  of  Labour  has  made  available 
a  full-time  field  supervisO'i’  to  look  after 
the  details  of  the  program,  in  co-operation 
with  officials  of  the  commission. 

Trades  included  in  the  apprenticeship 
program  are  plumbing,  motor  vehicle 
repair,  carpentry,  bricklaying  and  plaster¬ 
ing,  electricity,  painting  and  decorating, 
machine  shop,  moulding,  cabinet-making, 
millwork,  millwright  and  sheet  metal. 

Pre-emplo3anent  courses,  owing  to  their 
success  in  the  twoi  previous  years  of  oper¬ 
ation,  were  continued  in  1951. 

“One  of  the  contributing;  factors  to  the 
growth  of  the  apprenticeship  program 
during  1951,”  the  minister  stated,  “was  the 
continued  excellent  co-operation'  which  was 
received  from  emplo3mrs,  labour  organiza¬ 
tions  and  educational  authorities.” 


Selected  Publications  Received  Monthly 
in  Library  of  Department  of  Labour 


The  publications  fisted  below  are  not 
for  sale  by  the  Department  of  Labour. 
Persons  wishing  to  purchase  them  should 
communicate  with  the  publishers.  Publi¬ 
cations  listed  may  be  borrowed,  on  inter- 
library  loan,  free  of  charge  by  making 
application  to  the  Librarian,  Department  of 
Labour,  Ottawa.  Applications  for  loans 
should  give  the  number  (numeral)  of  the 
publication  desired  and  the  month  in  which 
it  was  fisted  in  the  L.moTJE  Gazette. 

List  No.  45. 

Arbitration,  Industrial 

1.  Kagel,  Sam.  Labor  and  Commercial 
Arbitration  under  the  California  Arbitra¬ 
tion  Statute.  Berkele3’,  University  of 
California,  1951.  Pp.  799-829. 

2.  Turner-Samuels,  Moss.  Industrial 
Negotiation  and  Arbitration,  including 
matters  relating  to  Joint  workshop  and 
industrial  collaboration,  and  joint  consul¬ 
tation,  by  M.  Turner-Samuels,  assisted  by 
D.  J.  Turner-Samuels.  London,  Solicitors’ 
Law  Stationery  Societ3'  Limited,  1951 
Pp.  532. 

Co-operation 

3.  Credit  Union  League  of  Saskat¬ 
chewan.  Directors’  Report,  1960.  B,egina, 
1951.  Pp.  26. 


4.  Saskatchewan.  Department  of  Co¬ 
operation  and  Co-operative  Development. 

Annual  Report  of  Credit  Union  Services, 

1950.  Regina,  Queen’s  Printer,  1951. 
Pp.  48. 

5.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Organization  and  Management  of  Con¬ 
sumers’  Co-operatives.  Washington,  G.P.O., 

1951.  Pp.  99. 

Business 

6.  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board.  The  Business  Outlook,  1962. 
Murray  Shields,  discussion  leader,  Jules 
Backman  and  others.  New  York,  1951. 
Pp.  48. 

7.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce.  Office  of  Business  Economics. 

Business  Statistics;  statistical  supplement 
to  the  Survey  of  current  business,  1951. 
Washington,  G.P.O.,  1951.  Pp.  309. 

Economic  Conditions 

S.  Canada.  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce.  Private  and  Public  Invest¬ 
ment  in  Canada,  1926-1951.  Ottawa. 
Queen’s  Printer,  1951.  Pp.  254. 

9.  New  York  (Slate).  State  School  of 
Industrial  and  Labour  Relations,  Ithaca. 

Economic  Security,  a  study  of  community 
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needs  and  resources  b3'  John  AV.  McConnell 
and  Robert  Rislej'.  Itliaca,  Cornell 
University,  1951.  Pp.  79. 

10.  United  Nations.  Mission  of  Tech¬ 
nical  Assistance  to  Bolivia.  Report.  New 
York,  United  Nations,  Technical  Assist¬ 
ance  Administration,  1951.  Pp.  12S. 

11.  U.S.  Economic  Co-operation  Admin¬ 
istration.  Thirteenth  Report  to  Congress 
jor  the  Quarter  ended  Jime  30,  1951. 
Washington,  G.P.O.,  1951.  Pp.  156. 

Economic  Policy 

12.  Chandler,  Lester  Vernon.  The 

Economics  of  Money  and  Banking.  New 
York,  Harper,  194S.  Pp.  732. 

13.  Fellner,  William  John.  Monetary 
Policies  and  Full  Employment.  2d  ed. 
Berkeley-,  University  of  California,  1947. 
Pp.  260. 

Education,  Vocational 

14.  New  Zealand.  Education  Depart¬ 
ment.  Consultative  Committee  on  the 
Technological  Examinations.  National 
Trades  Examinations.  Report  of  the  Con¬ 
sultative  Committee  on  the  Technological 
Examinations.  AVellington,  Government 
Printers,  1948.  Pp.  87. 

15.  Robitaille,  Ludger.  Charpente  et 

Menv.isene,  par  Ludgei-  Robitaille  et  Louis 
A.  Belisle.  Quebec,  Societe  Canadienne  de 
Technologie,  1950.  Pp.  333. 

16.  Robitaille,  Ludger.  Chaujfage  et 

Ventilation,  par  Ludger  Robitaille  et  Louis 
A.  Belisle.  Quebec,  Societe  Canadienne  de 
TechnoJogie,  1948.  Pp.  434. 

17.  Robitaille,  Ludger.  Eclairage  et 

Installations  Electriques,  par  Ludger  Robi¬ 
taille  et  Louis  A.  Belisle.  Quebec,  Societe 
Canadienne  de  Technologie,  1948.  Pp.  342. 

18.  Robitaille,  Ludger.  Hygiene  et 

Plotnherie,  par  Ludger  Robilaille  et  Louis 
A.  Belisle.  Quebec,  Societe  Canadienne  de 
Technologie,  1947.  Pp.  341. 

19.  Robitaille,  Ludger.  Maqonnerie, 
Materiaux,  Estimation,  par  Ludger  Robi¬ 
taille  et  Louis  A.  Belisle.  Qucdaec,  Societe 
Canadienne  de  Technologie,  1949.  Pp.  376. 

20.  Robitaille,  Ludger.  Peinture, 
Vitrerie,  Isolation,  par  Ludger  Robitaille  et 
Louis  A.  Belisle.  Quebec,  Societe  Cana¬ 
dienne  de  Technologie,  1949.  Pp.  358. 

21.  Societe  Canadienne  de  Technologie. 
Dessin  de  Machines  et  Lecture  des  Plans. 
Quebec,  Belisle,  1951.  Pp.  320. 

22.  Societe  Canadienne  de  Technologie. 
Ferblanterie,  Soudure.  Quebec,  Belisle, 
1950.  Pp.  487. 


23.  Societe  Canadienne  de  Technologie. 

Le  Manuel  du  Machiniste,  Les  Machines- 
Outils.  Quebec,  Belisle,  1950.  Pp.  390. 

24.  Societe  Canadienne  de  Technologie. 

Les  Outils  Manuels  d’Ateliers.  Quebec, 
Belisle,  1949.  Pp.  397. 

25.  Societe  Canadienne  de  Technologie. 

Refrigeration.  Quebec,  Belisle,  1950.  Pp. 
438. 

Employment  Management 

26.  American  Management  Association. 

Organization  Planning  and  Management 
Development.  New  York,  1951.  Pp.  51. 

27.  American  Management  Association. 

Preparing  Employees  for  Retirement,  with 
a  paper  on  techniques  of  agreement  in 
human  relations.  New  York,  1951.  Pp.  27. 

28.  New  York  (State).  State  School  of 
Industrial  and  Labor  Relations,  Ithaca. 

Improving  the  Supervision  in  Retail  Stores. 
A  case  study  of  the  research  and  methods 
involved  in  setting  up  a  supervisory 
development  program  for  a  retail  food 
market  chain  by  Paul  J.  Gordon.  Confer¬ 
ence  outlines  prepared  in  co-operation  with 
S.  S.  Santmyers.  Ithaca,  Cornell  University, 

1950.  Pp.  66. 

29.  The  Social  Responsibility  of  Manage¬ 
ment,  by  Stuart  Chase  and  others.  New 
York,  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts,  and 
Finance,  New  York  University,  1950.  1951. 
Pp.  83. 

Etiglish  Language 

30.  Gowers,  (Sir)  Ernest  Arthur. 

.ABC  of  Plain  Words,  London,  H.M.S.O., 

1951.  Pp.  146. 

31.  Gowers,  (Sir)  Ernest  Arthur. 

Plain  Words;  a  guide  to  the  Use  of 
English  (by  Officials),  London,  H.M.S.O., 
1948.  Pp.  90. 

Income 

32.  International  Association  for 
Research  in  Income  and  Wealth.  Income 
and  Wealth,  series  1.  Papers  by  Richard 
Stone  and  others.  Edited  by  Erik  Lund- 
berg.  Cambridge,  Bowes  and  Bowes,  1951. 
Pp.  297. 

33.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce.  Office  of  Business 
Economics.  National  Income  and  Product 
of  the  United  States,  1929-1950,  prepared  by 
the  National  Income  Division.  Wash¬ 
ington,  G.P.O.,  1951.  Pp.  216. 

34.  Weintraub,  Sidney.  Income  and 
Employment  Analysis.  New  York,  Pitman, 
1951.  Pp.  239. 
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Labour  and  Labouring  Classes 

35.  Adams,  Arthur  James.  The  History 
of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Blacksmiths 
from  Early  Times  until  the  Year  1785 ;  being 
selected  reproductions  from  the  original 
books  of  the  company,  an  historical  intro¬ 
duction,  and  many  notes  compiled  by 
Arthur  Adams.  London,  Sylvan  Press,  1951. 
Pp.  207. 

36.  International  Labour  Office. 

General  Report  for  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Salaried  Employees  and  Professional 
Workers.  First  item  on  the  agenda. 
Geneva,  1951.  Pp.  102. 

37.  Kerrison,  Irviue  L.  H.  Workers’ 
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TABLE  1. 


STATISTICS  REFLECTING  INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  CANADA 
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Total  Population* . 
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Immigration . 
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Earniniis  and  Hours— 

Total  labour  income . *000 ,  uuu 
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month)  (®) . 
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Unemployment  Insurance- 

Ordinary  live  claims  (1st  of  month) . 000 

Balance  in  fund . $000,000 
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30-0 

12-8 
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Price  Indexes — 

General  wholesale  (^) . 

Cost-of-living  index  ('') . 

Residential  building  materials(‘') . 

Production — 

Industrial  production  index(U . 

Mineral  production  index(‘') . 

Manufacturing  index(<) . .  ■ 

Electric  power . 000,000  k.w.h 

Construction — 

Contracts  awarded . SOOO ,  000 

Dwelling  units,  started . 000 

Completed . _ . 000 

Under  construction . 000 

Pig  iron . 000  tons 

Steel  ingots  and  castings . 000  tons 

Inspected  slaughtering,  cattle . 000 

hogs . 000 

Flour  production . 000,000  bbls. 

Newsprint(*) . 000  tons 

Cement  producers’  shipments . 000,000  bbls. 

Automobiles  and  trucks . 000 

Gold . 000  fine  oz. 

Copper . 000  tons 

Lead . 000  tons 

Nickel . 000  tons 

Zinc . 000  tons 

Coal . 000  tons 

Crude  petroleum . 000,000  bbls 

Distribution- 

Wholesale  sales  index,  unadjusted  (■') . 

Retail  trade . $000,000 

Imports,  excluding  gold . $000,000 

Exports,  excluding  gold . $000,000 

Railways— 

Revenue  freight,  ton  miles . 000,000 

Cara  loaded,  revenue  freight . 000 

Banking  and  Finance — 

Common  stocks,  index(*) . 

Preferred  stocks,  index(4) . 

Bond  yields.  Dominion,  index(4) . 

Cheques  cashed,  individual  accounts. . .  .$000,000 

Bank  loans,  current  public . $000,000 

Money  supply . $000,000 

Circulating  media  in  hands  of  public.  . .  .$000,000 

Deposits . $000 , 000 


236-8 

191-5 

291-6 


1951 


Dec. 


1,960 


323-7 


332-7 

181-7 

161-5 

113-4 


14,009 

5,210 

5,110 

4,005 

1,105 

3,800 

100 

186-6 

19,676 

9,434 


52.41 

124-5 

41-9 

113-0 


208-0 

39-0 

16-2 

153-7 

773-5 


237-6 

191-1 

289-1 

204-1 


120-5 


220- 

296- 


29- 


1005- 

273- 

379- 


177- 

159- 


1950 

1949 

1944 

1939 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

13,994 

13,707 

11,975 

11,267 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

-t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

179-2 

170-1 

t 

t 

7,061 

5,164 

1,493 

621 

3,044 

1,953 

181 

188 

7*38 

645 

t 

t 

46.63 

43.71 

t 

t 

107-8 

100-0 

t 

t 

43-1 

42-9 

t 

t 

112-4 

109-9 

t 

t 

186-3 

220-8 

72-3 

t 

43-1 

22-5 

154-8 

t 

15-8 

12-5 

t 

t 

124-8 

152-3 

13-4 

t 

647-8 

589-4 

250-1 

t 

225-2 

198-0 

130-6(6) 

99-2(5) 

171-1 

161-5 

118-5 

103-8 

263-3 

226-2 

146-6(6) 

102-3(5) 

209-2 

186-8 

189-8 

119-5 

154-6 

138-7 

106-3 

120-0 

219-6 

196-5 

209-3 

120-4 

4,674 

4,040 

3,356 

2,536 

102-5 

121-5 

12-7 

9-4 

4-1 

4-2 

t 

t 

■  .  11-3 

6-8 

t 

t 

67-8 

60-7 

t 

t 

198-2 

172-0 

139-2 

94-6 

291-2 

263-9 

243-5 

150-1 

94-3 

112-7 

153-5 

65-6 

381-2 

521-2 

767-7 

403-8 

1-97 

1-65 

2-03 

1-60 

430-6 

414-9 

245-0 

240-7 

0-79 

0-76 

0-19(6) 

0-21(6) 

30-7 

25-9 

12-5 

17-0 

382-5 

373-2 

229-6 

434-5 

1  22-8 

23-7 

22-9 

26-3 

6  11-7 

22-3 

17-6 

15-8 

3  10-3 

10-8 

10-9 

8-9 

2  27-2 

27-2 

25-4 

17-6 

5  1,927 

1,815 

1,524 

1,486 

2-60 

1-78 

0-88 

0-50 

8  282-4 

261-5 

171-5 

105-3 

7  976-4 

854-1 

t 

t 

0  266-3 

213-4 

127-2 

72-1 

3  289-9 

285-5 

266-9 

101-0 

5,191 

4,553 

5,192 

2,976 

6  314-2 

300-6 

273-0 

199-9 

3  146-3 

117-9 

86-6 

92-2 

5  160-2 

150-7 

129-8 

110-1 

0  96-7 

90-3 

96-9 

110-5 

4  9,315 

8,396 

5,063 

3,057 

)1  2,651 

2,174 

1,182 

960 

13  4,851 

4,422 

3,163(6 

)  1,370(5) 

75  1,21' 

LIS'! 

990 

281(5) 

38  3,637 

3,238 

2,163(6 

)  1.089(5) 

Note. — Latest  figures  subject  to  revision.  Many  of  the  statistical  data  in  this  table  are  included  in  the  Canadian 
Statistical  Review  issued  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

*  Population  figures  given  are  as  at  June  1  for  1951,  1944  and  1939,  Dec.  1  for  1950  and  1949. 

t  Comparable  statistics  are  not  available. 

(1)  Labour  Force  Survey  figures  given  are  as  at  Nov.  3,  1951.  Estimates  are  based  on  the  1951  census.  Previous 
estimates  were  based  on  the  1941  census.  Estimates  for  previous  surveys  are  omitted  since  they  are  not  comparable 
with  current  data.  Detailed  figures  will  be  found  in  tables  A4-A7  of  the  February  issue  of  the  Labour  Gazette. 

(-)  Real  earnings  computed  by  dividing  index  of  average  weekly  earnings  of  wage-earners  in  manufacturing  by  the 
cost-of-living  index;  base:  average  1946=100. 

(*)  Newfoundland  is  included  after  April  1,  1949. 

(*)  Average  1935-39  =  100. 

(5)  Year  end  figures. 

(«)  Figures  for  1939-44  are  production  data  rather  than  shipments. 
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A — Labour  Force 


TABLE  4-1.— DISTRIBUTION  OF  IMMIGRANTS  AS  ADULT  MAI  FS 

FEMALES,  AND  UIIILDREN  ^ALES, 


ADULT 


Source;  Immigration  Branch.  Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration 


Adult 

Males 

Adult 

Females 

Children 
Under  18 

Tota 

■Annual  Average,  1920-24 

20,315 

Annual  .\verage,  1925-29  . 

34,803 

110,534 

Annual  Average,  1930-34 

37,345 

30,517 

11,117 

142,309 

.4nnual  .Average,  1935-39 

35,957 

Annual  Average,  1940-44 

0, 834 
6,674 

5,054 

14,452 

Annual  Average,  1945-49 

4,010 

18,064 

14,451 

Total— 1950. .  . 

75,840 

19,040 

73,912 

1950—  _ 

November. . . . 

3,068 

2,090 

1,672 

6,830 

December..  . 

1951— 

January . 

2,546 

1,792 

1,768 

7,061 

February. . . 

1 , 2yy 

5,637 

March . 

2,066 

8,419 

April . 

3,252 

3,051 

11,858 

May . 

9,256 

3,915 

5,523 

5,595 

14,188 

June . 

5,475 

20,254 

July .  . 

5, 147 

4,644 

19,429 

August . 

4,686 

19,636 

September . 

3, 863 
2,682 
4,994 
4,534 

17,236 

October . 

11,433 

3 , 591 
6,161 

13,228 

November . 

22,588 

- - - - - 

22,242 

TABLE  A-2.— DISTRIBUTION  OF  ALL  IMMIGRANTS  BY  REGION 


Source:  Immigration  Branch,  Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration 


Month 


194  6 — T  otal 

1947—  Total 

1948 —  Total 

1949—  Total 

1950 —  Total 


1950 

November . 

December . 


1951 


January. . . 
February. . 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August.  . . . 
September 
October . . . 
November 


Atlantic 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Prairies 

B.C. 

Y  ukon 
N.W.T. 

Tota] 

8,656 

9,712 

29,604 

15,097 

8,650 

71,719 

3,765 

8,272 

35,543 

7,909 

8,638 

64,127 

4.558 

24,687 

61,621 

22,552 

11,996 

125,414 

2,777 

18,005 

48,607 

17,904 

7,924 

96,217 

2,198 

13,575 

39,041 

12,975 

6,123 

73,912 

161 

1,302 

3,867 

924 

676 

6,830 

225 

1,209 

3,913 

1,133 

581 

71061 

101 

1,096 

3,261 

722 

457 

5,537 

254 

1,433 

4,842 

1,264 

626 

8,^9 

316 

2,370 

6,607 

1,665 

894 

11,858 

303 

2,915 

7,769 

2,359 

842 

14,188 

455 

3,468 

11,491 

3,377 

1,463 

20,254 

328 

3,916 

11,112 

2,696 

1,377 

19,420 

377 

4,689 

10,724 

2,280 

1,666 

19;636 

341 

4,143 

9,489 

1,904 

1,359 

17,236 

277 

3,488 

6,750 

1,627 

1,086 

13,228 

348 

6,553 

11,438 

2,650 

1,590 

22,688 

447 

5,885 

11,662 

2,365 

1,893 

22,242 

50G19— 7i 
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TABLE  A-3 —DISTRIBUTION  OF  WORKERS  ENTERING  CANADA 

BY  OCCUPATION 

Source:  Immigration  Branch,  Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration 


Month 

Farming 

Class 

Unskilled 
and  Semi- 
Skilled 

Skilled 

Workers 

1951— 

643 

966 

707 

Feb  . 

1,341 

1,197 

1,073 

2,072 

1,351 

1,690 

2,293 

2,125 

1,855 

3,611 

2,339 

2,792 

3,534 

2,539 

3,192 

July . 

2,556 

3,279 

3,412 

2,333 

3,039 

3,050 

1,401 

2,395 

2,605 

2,317 

3,977 

4,728 

2,019 

3,878 

5,209 

Clerical 

Profes¬ 

sional 

Trading 

Female 

Domestic 

Others 

Total 

Workers 

210 

124 

140 

194 

254 

3,238 

198 

178 

157 

370 

269 

4,783 

363 

245 

247 

415 

343 

6,726 

440 

299 

260 

537 

361 

8,170 

540 

404 

322 

678 

504 

11,190 

511 

359 

274 

521 

552 

11,482 

523 

334 

287 

499 

528 

11,418 

436 

465 

245 

379 

487 

10,434 

417 

415 

222 

381 

431 

8,327 

569 

444 

274 

805 

545 

13,659 

632 

424 

311 

748 

515 

13,736 

’Statistics  by  occupation  available  for  male  immigrants  only,  prior  to  January,  1951. 


B — Labour  Income 

TABLE  B-1.— ESTBL4TES  OE  LABOUB  INCOME 

($  Millions) 


Source:  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


Agricul¬ 

ture, 

Forestry, 

Fishing, 

Trapping, 

Utilities, 

— 

Manu¬ 

facturing 

Construc¬ 

tion 

Transport¬ 

ation, 

Communi¬ 

cation, 

Storage, 

Finance, 

Services 

(including 

Govern¬ 

ment) 

Supple¬ 

mentary 

Labour 

Income 

Total 

Mining 

Trade 

21 

59 

9 

56 

58 

5 

208 

23 

62 

8 

58 

59 

5 

215 

26 

78 

11 

63 

60 

6 

244 

29 

106 

16 

73 

66 

8 

298 

30 

142 

18 

80 

71 

10 

3t)3 

32 

168 

21 

86 

78 

14 

399 

33 

171 

17 

95 

83 

13 

412 

35 

156 

19 

100 

90 

13 

413 

41 

147 

25 

114 

103 

14 

444 

42 

177 

34 

134 

114 

17 

518 

49 

203 

41 

154 

131 

19 

597 

48 

208 

37 

158 

133 

20 

604 

46 

210 

36 

158 

136 

21 

607 

42 

210 

36 

160 

140 

21 

609 

40 

210 

40 

161 

141 

21 

613 

45 

206 

43 

165 

144 

21 

624 

49 

212 

49 

170 

149 

21 

650 

50 

211 

53 

170 

148 

21 

653 

52 

214 

64 

171 

148 

22 

661 

49 

217 

54 

173 

149 

22 

664 

49 

216 

53 

174 

149 

22 

663 

48 

216 

51 

176 

152 

22 

665 

46 

213 

46 

167 

151 

22 

645 

45 

211 

38 

165 

149 

21 

629 

45 

215 

39 

166 

148 

21 

634 

45 

217 

41 

168 

148 

21 

640 

44 

218 

43 

172 

149 

22 

648 

49 

220 

50 

175 

155 

22 

671 

54 

228 

56 

179 

159 

22 

698 

July  . 

55 

230 

57 

181 

160 

23 

706 

57 

232 

58 

171 

157 

24 

699 

September . 

59 

241 

58 

186 

159 

25 

728 

October. . 

61 

244 

58 

188 

160 

25 

736 

62 

247 

56 

193 

161 

25 

744 

60 

250 

51 

190 

162 

25 

738 

59 

252 

47 

187 

160 

25 

730 

59 

254 

46 

188 

162 

24 

733 

55 

260 

46 

191 

168 

25 

745 

April .  .| . 

55 

2b6 

53 

196 

166 

27 

763 

61 

269 

59 

202 

174 

27 

792 

67 

276 

64 

208 

179 

27 

821 

July . 

66 

276 

68 

209 

178 

30 

827 

68 

279 

71 

211 

176 

28 

833 

70 

284 

74 

214 

178 

28 

848 

74 

283 

73 

216 

180 

29 

855 

76 

283 

91 

219 

179 

29 

857 

*  Includes  Newfoundland, 
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C  Employment,  Honrs  anti  Earnings 


TABLE  C-1.— EMPLOYMEXT  IXDEX  NUMBERS  BY  PROVINCES 

(Average  calendar  year  1939  =  100)  (The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 
Source:  Employment  and  Payrolls,  D.B.S. 


Year  and  Month 


1947- 

Average . 

1948- 

Average . 

1949- 

Average . 

1950- 

.Average . 

Dec. 

1. 

1948 . 

Dec. 

1. 

1949 . 

■Jan. 

1. 

1950 . 

Feb. 

1, 

1950 . 

Marcl 

1, 

1950 . 

.April 

1, 

1950 . 

Mav 

1, 

1950 . 

June 

1, 

1950 . 

July 

1, 

1950 . 

Aug. 

1, 

1950 . 

Sept. 

1. 

1950 . 

Oct. 

1, 

1950 . 

Nov. 

1. 

1950 . 

Dec. 

1. 

1950 . 

Jan. 

1. 

1951 . 

Feb. 

1, 

1951 . 

Mar. 

1, 

1951 . 

-April 

1, 

1951 . 

Mav 

1, 

1951 . 

June 

1, 

1951 . 

Julv 

1, 

1951 . 

Aug. 

1, 

1951 . 

.Sept. 

1. 

1951 . 

Oct. 

1. 

1951 . 

Nov. 

1, 

1951 . 

Dec. 

1. 

1951 . 

Percentage 

Distribution  of  Employees  of  Re- 

CANADA 

Prince  ! 

Edward  I 

Island 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

1  Brunswick 

o 

o 

-O 

a> 

3 

a 

Ontario 

Manitoba  1 

1 

Saskatchewan  1 

! 

Alberta 

British 

Columbia 

158-3 

146-5 

137-2 

172-7 

150-9 

163-9 

156-0 

135-8 

158-9 

174*1 

165-0 

161-0 

148 -4 

174-2 

156-2 

171-2 

162-0 

139-0 

168-9 

181*6 

165'5 

157-0 

149-0 

165-6 

154-f 

173-1 

166-7 

139-7 

180-3 

179*3 

16S-0 

173-1 

142-5 

169-9 

155-0 

177-7 

168-0 

140-8 

188-5 

180-7 

172-1 

159-2 

165-2 

181-6 

163-4 

177-4 

171-1 

144-5 

181-5 

184-8 

170-1 

171-4 

163-4 

173-4 

159-1 

176-3 

172-9 

147-3 

185-5 

181-5- 

163-8 

158-5 

137-1 

169-8 

151-1 

173-3 

167-7 

139-0 

181-7 

172*9 

io8  *  3 

150-4 

133-1 

160-4 

146-9 

170-1 

161-0 

126-6 

173-9 

157-1 

157-9 

143-8 

130-8 

157-4 

145-5 

169-5 

159-0 

126-2 

174-0 

163-2 

159-7 

149-9 

132-0 

157-5 

146-2 

169-9 

159-0 

127-3 

175-8 

170*1 

159-7 

152-6 

128-5 

153-1 

146-7 

170-3 

160-1 

130-0 

178-1 

174-9 

166-0 

167-7 

142-0 

165-1 

152-5 

175-3 

162-5 

142-2 

188-5 

182*1 

170-8 

179-0 

147-0 

180-2 

156-4 

179-6 

17M 

146-2 

195-6 

186-2 

172*5 

187-0 

150-2 

176-0 

158-3 

180-0 

173-9 

149-2 

200-7 

191-9 

174-1 

196-9 

151-9 

176-5 

159-4 

182-0 

173-9 

149-9 

201-2 

194-1 

177-1 

196-9 

152-8 

179-9 

164-0 

185-8 

174-8 

150-4 

197-5 

194-6 

178-1 

198-9 

152-0 

178-8 

166-0 

187-3 

175-5 

152-1 

196-7 

191-3 

179-2 

195-9 

152-6 

184-1 

167-0 

189-1 

177-9 

150-9 

197-7 

189-6 

175-3 

184-2 

149-1 

187-5 

162-3 

186-9 

171-2 

144-4 

193-7 

180-4 

172-3 

165-3 

142-2 

179-3 

159-9 

185-6 

165-5 

134-9 

186-5 

177-0 

172-3 

160-1 

135-7 

179-0 

161-0 

185-7 

164-3 

133-3 

186-7 

176-9 

i/3*3 

152-0 

140-3 

177-1 

160-3 

187-3 

165  2 

135-3 

187-0 

181-0 

175*6 

161-8 

140-3 

171-7 

163-3 

188-5 

167-5 

137-9 

192-9 

187-2 

180-3 

178-1 

149-4 

171-6 

167-9 

191-9 

172-6 

149-8 

202-5 

192-3 

183-6 

186-9 

149-6 

174-9 

171-0 

194-7 

177-6 

154-6 

208-9 

197-4 

184-3 

188-7 

155-3 

179-9 

171-6 

193-5 

179-7 

157-5 

218-0 

198-1 

185-4 

192-4 

157-8 

182-3 

173-2 

194-1 

180-4 

157-8 

219-0 

198-9 

186-5 

188-6 

158-6 

183-6 

175-3 

195-4 

178-6 

156-9 

214-0 

201-0 

186-4 

182-6 

158-4 

186-2 

178-0 

193-9 

178-4 

157-7 

211-3 

197-9 

186-4 

179-9 

155-7 

190-0 

178-6 

194-4 

178-1 

156-7 

210-3 

195-2 

100-0 

0-2 

3-6 

2-8 

29-8 

42-4 

5-2 

2-3 

4-6 

9-1 

Note:  The  percentage  distribution  given  above  shows  the  proportion  of  employees  in  the  indicated  iirovince  to  the 
total  number  of  employees  reported  in  Canada  by  tlie  firms  making  returns  at  tlio  latest  date. 


TABLE  C-3.— EMPLOYMENT,  PAYROLLS  AND  WEEKLY  WAGES  AND  SALARIES 

(1939  =  100).  (The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 

Soubce:  Employment  and  Payrolls,  D.B.S. 


Year  and  Month 

Industrial  Composite' 

Manufacturing 

Index  Numbers 

Average 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

'  Index  Numbers 

Average 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

Employ¬ 

ment 

Aggregate 

Weekly 

Payrolls 

Average 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

Employ¬ 

ment 

Aggregate 

Weekly 

Payrolls 

Average 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

1939— 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

* 

23-44 

100-0 

100-0 

100 

0 

s 

22.79 

1947— 

158-3 

245-2 

154-4 

36.19 

171-0 

272-7 

159 

5 

36.34 

1948— 

165-0 

282-9 

170-9 

40.06 

176-0 

314-1 

178 

0 

40.67 

1949- 

Average..  . 

165-5 

303-7 

183-3 

42.96 

175-9 

339-2 

192 

9 

43.97 

1950- 

Average . 

168-0 

321-8 

191-3 

44.84 

177-5 

360-2 

202 

8 

46.21 

Dec. 

1. 

1948 

172-1 

309-9 

179-7 

42-11 

178-5 

340-3 

190 

7 

43.46 

Dec, 

1, 

1949 

170-1 

317-4 

186-5 

43.71 

175-2 

346-7 

198 

0 

45.13 

1, 

1950. 

163-8 

295-9 

180-6 

42,33 

171-0 

324-3 

189 

8 

43-26 

Feb. 

1. 

1950 

158-3 

296-4 

187-2 

43.87 

170-4 

337-4 

198 

1 

45.15 

1950 , 

157-9 

300-5 

190-3 

44.61 

171-5 

342-8 

199 

? 

45*55 

1, 

1950 , 

159-0 

303-8 

191-0 

44.77 

172-0 

346-6 

201 

4 

45.91 

1, 

1950. 

159-7 

305-8 

191-5 

44.88 

172-5 

348-4 

202 

0 

46.03 

1, 

1850. 

166-0 

315-3 

189-9 

44.51 

175-3 

352-3 

201 

1 

45.82 

July 

1, 

1950. 

170-8 

328-3 

192-2 

45.04 

178-6 

364-1 

203 

9 

46.46 

Auff. 

1, 

1950. 

172-5 

332-5 

192-6 

45-15 

179-6 

366-7 

204 

0 

46.49 

Sept. 

1, 

1950 

174-1 

328-0 

188-4 

44.17 

182-5 

369-9 

202 

7 

46.19 

I, 

1950. 

177-1 

346-6 

195-7 

45.88 

185-6 

385-1 

207 

4 

47.27 

1, 

1950. 

178-1 

351-7 

197-5 

46.29 

185-4 

389-7 

210 

2 

47.90 

Dec. 

1, 

19.50 ,  . 

179-2 

356-3 

198-8 

46.63 

185-3 

394-6 

212 

9 

48.51 

1, 

1951.. 

175-3 

338-2 

193-1 

45.27 

182-4 

373-1 

204 

5 

46.60 

Feb. 

1. 

1951. 

172-3 

351-5 

204-2 

47.87 

184-5 

402-1 

217 

8 

49.64 

March  1. 

1951. 

172-3 

353-8 

205-6 

48.19 

186-3 

405-3 

217 

5 

49.56 

April 

1, 

1951... 

173-3 

357-8 

206-6 

48.43 

188-8 

414-6 

219 

5 

50.03 

May 

1, 

1951. . 

175-6 

367-9 

209-8 

47.17 

189-9 

423-7 

223 

1 

50.84 

June 

1. 

1951.. 

180-3 

379-0 

210-5 

49.34 

192-0 

429-0 

223 

3 

50.90 

July 

1, 

1951... 

183-6 

392-5 

214-0 

50.17 

193-9 

440-0 

226 

9 

51.70 

Aug. 

1, 

1951 . . 

[  184-3 

394-0 

214-0 

50.16 

194-0 

440-1 

226 

8 

51.68 

Sept. 

1, 

1951 . 

185-4 

400-2 

216-1 

50-66 

194-1 

446-1 

229 

8 

52.37 

Oct. 

1, 

1951. 

186-5 

410-0 

220-1 

51.59 

194-2 

454-4 

233 

9 

53.31 

Nov. 

1. 

1951..  . 

!  186-4 

413-4 

222-1 

.52.05 

190-8 

451-4 

236 

-5 

53.89 

Dec. 

1, 

1951 . 

'  186-4 

415-7 

223-3 

52.34 

189-2 

451-8 

i  238 

-7 

54.39 

1  Includes  (1)  Forestry  (chiefly  logging),  (2)  Mining  (including  milling),  quarrying  and  oil  wells,  (3)  Manufacturing, 
(4)  Construction,  (5)  Transportation,  storage  and  communications,  (6)  Public  utility  operations,  (7)  Trade,  (8)  Finance 
insurance  and  real  estate  and  19)  Services,  (mainly  hotels,  restaurants,  laundries,  dry  cleaning  plants,  business  and  re¬ 
creational  services) . 
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TABLE  C-3.- 


payrolls  AND 

(1939  =  100) 


Souhce;  Employment  and  Payrolls,  D.B.S. 


Area  and  Industry 


(a)  Provinces 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

Nova  Scotia . 

New  Brunswick . 

Quebec . 

Ontario . 

Manitoba . 

Saskatchewan . 

Alberta . 

British  Columbia . 

CANADA . 

(b)  Metropolitan  Areas 

Sydney . 

Halifax . 

Saint  John . 

Quebec . 

Sherbrooke . 

Three  Rivers . 

Drummondville . 

Montreal . 

Ottawa-Hull . 

Peterborough . 

Oshawa . 

Niagara  Falls. . . . . 

St.  Catharines-Welland . . 

Toronto . 

Hamilton . 

Brantford . 

Galt-Preston . 

Kitchener-Waterloo . 

Sudbury . 

London . 

Sarnia . 

Windsor . 

Sault  Ste.  Marie . 

Ft.  William-Pt.  Arthur . 

Winnipeg . 

Regina . 

Saskatoon . 

Edmonton . 

Calgary . 

Vancouver . 

Victoria . 


(c)  Industries 

Fore.stry  (chiefly  logging) . 

Mining . 

Manufacturing . 

Durable  Goods' . 

Non-Durable  Goods . 

Construction . 

Transportation,  storage  and  com¬ 
munication . 

Public  utility  operation . 

Trade . 

Finance,  insurance  and  real  estate. . 

Service* * . 

Industrial  composite . 


(Index  Numbers  1939  =  100) 


Employment 


Payrolls 


Average  Weekly 
Wages  and  Salaries 


Dec.  1 
1951 

Nov.  1 
1951 

Dec.  1 
1950 

Dec.  1 
1951 

Nov.  1 
1951 

Dec.  1 
1950 

Dec.  1 
1951 

Nov.  1 
1951 

Dec.  1 
1950 

$ 

S 

S 

179-9 

182-6 

195-9 

348-8 

356-3 

343-6 

38.59 

38  82 

34  90 

155-7 

158-4 

152-6 

321-2 

324-7 

283-0 

44.22 

43.95 

39  80 

190-0 

186-2 

184-1 

419-1 

422-6 

364-8 

44.71 

46.02 

40  07 

178-6 

178-0 

167-0 

421-2 

414-4 

348-8 

50.19 

49.54 

44  45 

194-4 

193-9 

189-1 

431-2 

428-8 

376-4 

54.35 

54.18 

48  74 

178-1 

178-4 

177-9 

348-6 

349-0 

313-6 

50.. 33 

50.30 

45  35 

156-7 

157-7 

150-9 

315-7 

315-5 

272-8 

48.82 

48-48 

43  82 

210-3 

211-3 

197-7 

440-3 

441-6 

368-9 

53.27 

53.16 

47  45 

195-2 

197-9 

189-6 

430-8 

433-6 

362-8 

57.37 

56.97 

49.76 

1S6  4 

186-4 

179  2 

415  7 

413  4 

356  3 

52  34 

52  05 

46.63 

112-8 

109-8 

280-9 

274-4 

55  69 

55  87 

214-6 

214-8 

195-1 

380-6 

381-1 

301-8 

41-53 

41.55 

36  29 

176-9 

171-3 

149-3 

341-1 

343-3 

260-9 

41. .35 

42.97 

37  44 

156-8 

158-2 

153-2 

361-5 

357-6 

320-9 

42.94 

42.11 

38.95 

174-0 

174-8 

169-8 

390-8 

382-9 

355-6 

43-58 

42.50 

40.63 

176-7 

186-3 

175-4 

449-1 

467-0 

395-5 

50.84 

50.15 

45.74 

201-3 

201-7 

528-8 

518-1 

50  21 

49  11 

179-5 

178-6 

172-7 

399-0 

392-3 

342-3 

50.79 

50.18 

45.28 

194-4 

194-6 

187-6 

394-4 

394-5 

340-5 

47.03 

47.02 

42.04 

205-2 

207-1 

559-9 

561-2 

57  48 

57  10 

251-4 

253-6 

593-4 

683-5 

55  86 

63  78 

271-9 

270-4 

682-2 

660-5 

60-58 

58  98 

239-8 

244-0 

224-5 

614-1 

631-4 

520-6 

62.80 

63.44 

56.73 

198-7 

197-4 

194-5 

431-0 

426-8 

375-6 

54.51 

54.35 

48.46 

203-6 

201-5 

198-2 

479-7 

463-9 

416-9 

57.12 

55.80 

50.88 

206-2 

208-3 

213-6 

544-7 

549-0 

492-8 

54.91 

54.78 

47.97 

149-5 

151-2 

358-9 

361-8 

49  16 

49  00 

171-6 

178-0 

183-5 

402-5 

418-6 

386-5 

49.82 

49.95 

44.75 

183-3 

180-5 

389-1 

382-2 

63-91 

63-73 

190-1 

192-0 

i95-3 

407-5 

409-6 

376-2 

50.76 

50.54 

45.61 

299-9 

295-7 

624-6 

613-7 

67  04 

66  81 

212-3 

211-4 

223-5 

454-5 

449-0 

470-9 

59.69 

59.22 

58.59 

226-0 

226-2 

5-30-4 

514-1 

62  42 

60  46 

238-1 

236-0 

202-6 

538-0 

527-9 

393-5 

57.45 

56.86 

49.43 

176-4 

174-8 

179-2 

342-2 

339-4 

312-1 

47.29 

47.33 

42.35 

174-3 

174-4 

172-0 

355-0 

352-0 

309-8 

46.13 

45.72 

40.69 

198-1 

199-5 

190-0 

399-9 

395-7 

339-6 

44.80 

44.02 

39.67 

258-8 

259-8 

250-4 

545-7 

552-0 

469-9 

49.57 

49.96 

44.12 

219-0 

220-1 

202-4 

430-5 

430-5 

355-2 

50.74 

50.47 

45.26 

203-8 

203-9 

206-4 

430-3 

432-4 

388-0 

52.92 

53.13 

47.18 

225-5 

226-3 

213-6 

489-9 

482-9 

412-7 

52.15 

51.21 

46  33 

288-1 

262  3 

260  5 

900  4 

820  3 

647  5 

54  10 

54  14 

43  04 

122-2 

121  4 

116  8 

269-8 

264-7 

230-5 

63  36 

62.74 

56  60 

189  2 

190-8 

185-3 

451  8 

451  4 

394-6 

54.39 

53  89 

48  51 

237-0 

238-4 

223-1 

573-0 

569-5 

478-5 

58.61 

58.04 

52.07 

157-9 

160-0 

160-7 

364-1 

366-0 

333-7 

50.27 

49.87 

45.28 

194  4 

203  1 

180  4 

542-3 

559  0 

427  0 

52.31 

51  60 

44  53 

185  0 

186  4 

173  1 

359  2 

360  5 

309  8 

55.55 

55  35 

51  34 

190  8 

190  7 

183  3 

385-9 

377  9 

329-6 

59  67 

58.47 

53  11 

183-7 

176  7 

181-8 

368-3 

358-1 

328-1 

43  85 

44  34 

39  40 

176  6 

176  4 

159  6 

289-9 

289-6 

245  9 

47  73 

47  72 

44  72 

179  7 

183-2 

173  4 

358-8 

363  7 

324  1 

32.79 

32.59 

30.50 

186-4 

186  4 

179  2 

415  7 

413  4 

356  3 

52  34 

52.05 

46  63 

1  Includes  wood  products,  iron  and  steel  products,  transportation  equipment,  non-ferrous  metal  products,  electrical 
apparatus  and  supplies  and  non-metallic  mineral  products.  The  non-durable  group  includes  the  remaining  manufacturing 
industries  as  shown  in  Table  C-6. 

*  Mainly  hotels,  restaurants,  laundries,  dry-cleaning  plants  and  business  and  recreational  service.s. 
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TABLE  C-4.— HOURS  AND  EARNINGS  IN  MANUFACTURING 

(Hourly-Rated  Wage-Earners)  Source:  Man-Hours  and  Hourly  Earnings,  D.B.S. 


Tables  C-4  to  C-6  are  based  on  reports  from  a  somewhat  smaller  number  of  Arms  than  Tables  C-I  to  C-S. 
They  relate  only  to  wage-earners  for  whom  statistics  of  hours  of  work  are  aiso^  avaiiable,  whereas  Tables  C-1 
to  C-J  relate  to  salaried  empioyecs  as  well  as  to  all  wage-earners  of  the  co-operative  Arms. 


W'eek  Preceding 

Average  Hours 

Average  Hourly  Earnings 

All 

Manu¬ 

factures 

Durable 

Goods 

Non- 

Durable 

Goods 

All 

Manu¬ 

factures 

Durable 

Goods 

Non- 

Durablo 

Goods 

no. 

no. 

no. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

1, 

1944 . 

46-3 

46-9 

45-5 

70-5 

77-9 

60-4 

1, 

1945 . 

44-8 

44-9 

44-6 

67-0 

74-0 

60-6 

1, 

1946 . 

43-2 

43-2 

43-2 

74.5 

81-8 

67-6 

1, 

1947 . 

43’5 

43-8 

43-2 

85-6 

92-8 

78-3 

1, 

1948 . 

43-2 

43-4 

43-1 

96-0 

104-1 

87-7 

1. 

1949 . 

42-9 

43.0 

42-9 

100-0 

108-7 

91-5 

1, 

1950 . 

39-9 

40-3 

39-6 

lOM 

109-3 

92-9 

Feb. 

1, 

1950 . 

42-3 

42-2 

42-4 

100-9 

109-5 

92-6 

1, 

1950 . 

42-5 

42-6 

42-5 

101-4 

109-8 

93-1 

1, 

1950 . 

42-8 

43-0 

42-6 

101-7 

110-0 

93-6 

1, 

1950 . 

42-6 

42-9 

42-4 

102-5 

110-6 

94-3 

1. 

1950 . 

42-0 

42-2 

41-7 

103-5 

111-4 

95-5 

1, 

1950 . 

42-5 

42-9 

42-2 

103-9 

111-8 

95-7 

1. 

1950 . 

42-5 

42-7 

42-2 

104-2 

112-5 

95-8 

Sept. 

1, 

1950 . 

41-9 

41-5 

42-4 

104-4 

112-9 

95-9 

1, 

1950 . 

42-9 

43-0 

42-8 

105-3 

114-3 

96-3 

Nov. 

1, 

19.50 . 

43-0 

43-1 

43-0 

106-4 

115-2 

97-5 

Dec. 

1, 

1950 . 

43-1 

43.1 

43-1 

107-8 

116-4 

99-0 

*Jan. 

1, 

1951 . 

40'1 

40-2 

39-9 

109-0 

117-1 

100-5 

Feb. 

1, 

1951 . 

42-9 

43-1 

42-6 

110-4 

119-0 

101-2 

Mar. 

1, 

1951 . 

42-3 

42-5 

42-2 

in-4 

119-9 

102-3 

*Apr. 

1, 

1951 . 

42-2 

42-3 

42-1 

112-8 

121-6 

103-4 

May 

1, 

1951 . 

42-5 

42-6 

42-5 

114-1 

122-9 

104-6 

June 

1, 

1951 . 

41-9 

42-1 

41-6 

115-9 

123-8 

107-2 

July 

1, 

1951 . 

41-7 

42-0 

41.4 

118-4 

127-0 

109-1 

Aug. 

1, 

1951 . : . 

41-4 

41.4 

41-3 

119-1 

128-2 

109-4 

Sept. 

1, 

1951 . 

41-5 

41-7 

41-4 

120-6 

130-0 

110-6 

Oct. 

1, 

1951 . 

41-9 

42-0 

41-8 

121-9 

132-1 

111-2 

Nov. 

1, 

1951 . 

41.8 

42-1 

41-5 

123-5 

133-3 

113-0 

Dec. 

1, 

1951 . 

41-9 

42-2 

41-6 

124-5 

134-6 

113-6 

*  These  averages  were  affected  by  loss  of  working  time  at  the  j’ear-end  holidays  in  the  case  of  January  1  and  by  the 
Easter  holidays  in  the  case  of  April  1,  1951. 


TABLE  C-5.— HOURS  AND  EARNINGS  IN  MANUFACTURING  BA'  PROVINCES  AND 

CITIES 


(Hourly-Rated  W'age-Earners)  Source:  Man-Hours  and  Hourly  Earnings,  D.B.S. 


Newfoundland. . . . 

Nova  Scotia . 

New  Brunswick. . 

Quebec . 

Ontario . 

Manitoba . 

Saskatchewan . . . . 

Alberta . 

British  Columbia 

Montreal . 

Toronto . 

Hamilton . 

W'indsor . 

Winnipeg . 

Vancouver . 


Average  Hours  Worked 

Average  Hourly  Earnings 
(in  cents) 

Dec.  1, 

Nov.  1, 

Dec.  1, 

Dec.  1, 

Nov.  1, 

Dec.  1, 

1951 

1951 

1950 

1951 

1951 

1950 

44-9 

44-3 

45-5 

121-2 

121-6 

103-8 

42-4 

42-5 

43-0 

106-7 

105-6 

91-7 

42-5 

43-7 

45-3 

111-5 

110-5 

96-8 

43-6 

43-3 

45-0 

112-3 

111-1 

96-4 

41-2 

41-3 

42-4 

131-3 

130-4 

114-2 

41-2 

41-4 

42-8 

120-0 

119-4 

102-7 

41-9 

41-1 

40-7 

123-3 

125-4 

108-9 

41-0 

41-3 

42-1 

124-4 

123-2 

108-1 

38-6 

38-2 

38-7 

1.53-3 

150-5 

129-1 

42-6 

42-3 

43-3 

117-0 

115-1 

100-8 

40-9 

40-9 

41-6 

129-9 

129-3 

112-5 

40-3 

39-5 

41-1 

144-4 

142-0 

124-8 

40-0 

39-3 

42-0 

146-7 

145-8 

142-1 

40-6 

40-9 

42-6 

118-6 

118-2 

101-8 

38-1 

37-7 

37-6 

150-8 

149-4 

126-6 

3o2 


TABLE  C-6.— HOURS  AND  EARNINGS  BIT  INDUSTRY 

(Hourly-Rated  Wage-Earners) 

Source:  Man-Hours  and  Hourly  Earnings,  D.B.S. 

(The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 


Industry 


Mining . 

Metal  mining . 

Gold . 

Other  metal . 

Fuels . 

Coal . . . . . . 

Oil  and  natural  gas . 

Non-metal . 

Manufacturing . 

Food  and  beverages . 

Meat  products . 

Canned  and  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables 

Grain  mill  products . 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products . 

Distilled  and  malt  liquors . 

Tobacco  and  tobacco  products . 

Rubber  products . 

Leather  products . 

Boots  and  shoes  (except  rubber) . 

Textile  products  (except  clothing) . 

Cotton  yarn  and  broad  woven  goods . 

Woollen  goods . 

Rayon,  nylon  and  silk  textiles . 

Clothing  (textile  and  fur) . 

Men’s  clothing . 

Women’s  clothing . 

Knit  goods . 

•Wood  products . 

Saw  and  planing  mills . 

Furniture . 

Other  wood  products . 

Paper  products . 

Pulp  and  paper  mills . 

Other  paper  products . 

Printing,  publishing  and  allied  industries . 

•Iron  and  steel  products . 

Agricultural  implements . 

Fabricated  and  structural  steel . 

Hardware  and  tools . 

Heating  and  cooking  appliances . 

Iron  castings . 

Machinery  mfg . 

Primary  iron  and  steel . 

Sheet  metal  products . 

•Transportation  equipment . 

Aircraft  and  parts . 

Motor  vehicles . 

Motor  vehicle  parts  and  accessories . 

Railroad  and  rolling  stock  equipment . 

Shipbuilding  and  repairing . 

•Non-ferrous  metal  products . 

Aluminum  products . 

Brass  and  copper  products . 

Smelting  and  refining . 

•Electrical  apparatus  and  supplies . 

Heavy  electrical  machinery . 

•Non-metallic  mineral  products . 

Clay  products . 

Glass  and  glass  products . 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal . 

Chemical  products . 

Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  preparations. . 

Acids,  alkalis  and  salts . 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries . 

Durable  goods . 

Non-durable  goods . ' . ■. . 

Construction . 

Buildings  and  structures . 

Highways,  bridges  and  street  construction... 

Electric  and  motor  transportation . 

Service . 

Hotels  and  restaurants . 

Laundries,  dyeing,  pressing  and  cleaning . 


Average  Hours 

Average  Hourly 
Earnings 

Average  Weekly 
Wages 

Dec. 

1951 

1  Nov. 
1951 

1  Deo. 
1950 

1  Dec. 
1951 

1  Nov. 
1951 

1  Dec. 
1950 

Dec. 

1951 

Nov. 

1951 

1  Dec.  1 
1950 

no. 

no. 

no. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

44- 

2  43- 

5  43- 

139- 

138- 

124- 

61-5 

60-1 

5  54-79 

44- 

8  43- 

7  45- 

141- 

140- 

1  125- 

6.3-4 

61.3 

56., 59 

46- 

45- 

46- 

125- 

124- 

115- 

58.4 

56.9 

53.68 

43- 

42- 

44- 

154- 

152- 

1.34 -' 

67-1 

64.6 

59.40 

42- 

41- 

40-< 

142- 

142- 

132-( 

60.1 

3  59.5 

5,3.99 

41- 

41- 

40-; 

138- 

138- 

130-, 

57. 7( 

57.  P 

52.46 

44-, 

43-. 

44-] 

158-, 

157- 

138-( 

70.0, 

68.0 

60.86 

46-, 

47- 

46-1 

121  •• 

120-< 

107-1 

56. 5< 

56. 9f 

49.37 

41-( 

41-1 

43-1 

124-f 

123-f 

107-f 

52.  r 

51.6; 

46.46 

42-f 

42-’' 

43 -C 

104 -f 

102 -f 

93-£ 

44.31 

43. 9( 

40.25 

41-f 

41-c 

41-8 

136-' 

135-7 

117-7 

56. 4f 

56. 8E 

49.20 

38-f 

38-£ 

41-4 

83-e 

84-: 

74-7 

.32.11 

32.71 

30.93 

45-£ 

45-5 

45-9 

115-7 

115-8 

102-2 

52.76 

52.34 

46.91 

44-3 

44-e 

44-7 

94-! 

94-0 

85-3 

42.04 

41.95 

38.13 

42-3 

41-8 

42-f 

126-( 

124-2 

111-6 

53.30 

51.92 

47.88 

41-2 

41-5 

41-6 

116-5 

125-! 

■100-0 

48.00 

52.25 

41.60 

40-0 

41-6 

42-7 

133-2 

131-9 

111-9 

53.28 

54.87 

47.78 

38-4 

37-1 

40-6 

88-f 

88-7 

81-3 

34.10 

32.91 

33.01 

37-5 

35-4 

39-2 

85 -a 

85-2 

78-2 

31.99 

30.16 

30.65 

40-8 

40-0 

44-a 

100-8 

100-4 

91-1 

41.13 

40.16 

40.36 

37-5 

37-1 

43-5 

100-4 

101-2 

95-8 

37.65 

37.55 

41.67 

43-7 

42-8 

43-8 

96-8 

95-5 

86-2 

42.. 30 

40.87 

37.76 

43-9 

42-5 

47-0 

105-0 

104 -g 

90-S 

46.10 

44.33 

42.68 

36-9 

36-8 

39-8 

89-1 

89-3 

80-5 

32.88 

32.86 

32.04 

35-4 

34-9 

39-8 

85-7 

86-5 

79-3 

30.34 

30.19 

31.56 

34-8 

34-8 

36-0 

90-9 

91-4 

81-7 

31.63 

31.81 

29.41 

39-6 

.39-9 

42-2 

90-7 

90-3 

79-4 

35.92 

36.03 

33.51 

42-2 

42-2 

42-3 

112-9 

112-4 

99-7 

47.64 

47.43 

42.17 

41-3 

41-1 

41-2 

122-0 

120-9 

106-2 

50.39 

49.69 

43.75 

43-4 

43-3 

44-2 

101-2 

100-9 

92-3 

43.92 

43.69 

40.80 

44-2 

43-6 

43-6 

95-0 

94-5 

85-4 

41.99 

41.20 

37.23 

46-7 

46-7 

47-8 

139-1 

137-7 

116-8 

64.96 

64.31 

55.83 

48-0 

48-0 

49-5 

148-8 

147-1 

125-4 

71.42 

70.61 

62.07 

42-6 

42-6 

43-5 

106-8 

106-2 

93-0 

45.50 

45.24 

40.46 

40-4 

40-4 

40-9 

1-37-4 

136-4 

125-7 

55.51 

55.11 

51.41 

42-6 

42-4 

43-2 

139-5 

138-1 

119-9 

59.43 

58.55 

51.80 

40-1 

38-9 

40-0 

155-7 

151-5 

131-5 

62.44 

58.93 

52.60 

44'3 

44-0 

43-5 

141-0 

141-4 

122-4 

02.46 

6.3.06 

53.24 

43-2 

43-9 

43-7 

127-2 

124-7 

105-6 

54.95 

53.50 

46.15 

40-1 

40-2 

43-7 

121-2 

121-0 

110-4 

48.60 

48.64 

48.24 

42-6 

43-0 

45-5 

136-4 

135-7 

122-2 

58.11 

,58.35 

55.60 

44-8 

44-1 

44-5 

131-7 

131-3 

113-7 

.59.00 

57.90 

50.80 

41-8 

41-7 

41-8 

153-3 

151-8 

131-7 

64.08 

6.3.30 

55.05 

410 

41-2 

42-9 

1.31-4 

1.30-0 

111-2 

53.87 

53.56 

47.70 

41-2 

41-7 

42-8 

141-1 

140-1 

125-8 

58.13 

58.42 

53.84 

44-5 

45-3 

46-1 

140-8 

1,34-3 

121-2 

62-66 

60.84 

55.87 

38-3 

40-2 

41-6 

149-6 

149-8 

145-3 

57.30 

60.22 

60.44 

41-3 

41-1 

42-6 

145-5 

146-4 

126-8 

60.09 

60.17 

54.02 

40-1 

40-5 

43-3 

140-2 

139-2 

116-7 

56.22 

50.38 

50.53 

43-8 

43-5 

41-8 

132-5 

132-1 

114-3 

58.04 

57.46 

47.78 

41-7 

41-7 

43-8 

138-6 

137-8 

115-1 

57.80 

57.46 

50.41 

42-8 

41-7 

44-0 

129-3 

126-2 

107-6 

55.34 

52.63 

47.34 

42-7 

43-1 

43-4 

127-9 

127-2 

111-4 

54.61 

54.82 

48.35 

4M 

4M 

43-8 

1.53-5 

153-7 

124-1 

63.09 

63.17 

54.36 

42-4 

41-5 

41-9 

1.35-3 

134-6 

117-6 

57.37 

55.86 

49.27 

41-4 

41-3 

41-6 

1.54-6 

1.55-3 

134-2 

04.00 

64.14 

55.83 

45-0 

44-9 

45-8 

124-7 

123-3 

106-9 

56.12 

55.36 

48.96 

45-3 

45 '7 

45-6 

116-5 

116-4 

102-3 

52.77 

53.19 

46.65 

45-2 

45.7 

47-3 

122-3 

120-6 

104-7 

55.28 

55.11 

49.52 

41-2 

41.4 

4M 

161  -4 

163-0 

138-0 

66.50 

67.48 

56.72 

42-7 

42-8 

43 -5 

125-1 

124-7 

107-5 

5.3.42 

53.37 

46.76 

41-7 

41-9 

41-8 

101-4 

100-2 

90-2 

42.28 

41.98 

37.70 

43-7 

43-3 

45-3 

142-3 

142-2 

120-4 

62.19 

61.57 

54.54 

42-1 

42-0 

42-9 

100-9 

99-1 

91-2 

42.48 

41.62 

39.12 

42-2 

42-1 

43-1 

134-6 

133-3 

116-4 

56.80 

56.12 

50.17 

41-6 

41-5 

43-1 

11.3-6 

113-0 

99-0 

47.26 

46.90 

42.67 

41-4 

41-5 

40-1 

125-3 

123-9 

109-5 

51.87 

51.42 

43.91 

41-2 

40-7 

40-1 

136-0 

1.34-9 

117-5 

56.03 

,54.90 

47.12 

41-4 

42-7 

39-8 

98-7 

98-1 

89-8 

40.86 

41.89 

35.74 

45-2 

45-4 

45-6 

121-5 

120-5 

109-0 

54.92 

54-71 

49.70 

42-6 

42-4 

42-7 

71-2 

71-2 

67-6 

30.33 

30.19 

28.87 

43-7 

43-3 

43-5 

70-5 

70-7 

66-8 

30.81 

30.61 

29.06 

41-1 

41-0 

41-5 

69-3 

69-1 

66-3 

28-48 

28-33 

27-51 

•Durable  manufactured  goods  industries. 
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TABLE  C-7. — EARNINGS,  HOURS  AND  REAL  EARNINGS  FOR  WAGE  EARNERS  IN 
MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES  IN  CANADA 

SOURCE-  Hours  Worked  and  Hourly  and  Weekly  Wages,  D.B.S.  Real  Wages  Computed  by  the  Economics  and  Research 

Branch,  Department  of  Labour. 


Average 

Hours 

Worked 

per 

Week 

Index  Numbers  (Av.  1946  =  100) 

Date 

Average 

Hourly 

Earnings 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Average 

W'eekly 

Earnings 

Cost 

of 

Living 

Average 

Real 

Weekly 

Earnings 

cts. 

$ 

Monthly  Average  1945 . 

44-3 

69-4 

30.71 

102-8 

96-7 

106-3 

Monthly  Average  1946 . 

42-7 

70-0 

29.87 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

Monthly  Average  1947 . 

42-5 

80-3 

34.13 

114-3 

109-6 

jlu4  *  3 

Monthly  Average  1948 . 

42-2 

91-3 

38,53 

129-0 

127-8 

100-9 

Monthly  Average  1949 . 

42-3 

98-6 

41.71 

139-6 

129-6 

107-7 

Monthly  Average  1950 . 

42-5 

103-6 

44.03 

147-4 

134-7 

109-4 

Week  Preceding: 

December  1,  1950 . 

43-1 

107-8 

46.46 

155-5 

138-4 

112-4 

January  1,  1951 . 

43-0* 

109-0 

46.87* 

156-9 

139-6 

112-4 

42-9 

110-4 

47.36 

158-6 

141-7 

111-9 

March  ’  1,  1951 . 

42-3 

111-4 

47,12 

157-8 

145-4 

108-5 

April  1,  1951 . 

42-4* 

112-8 

47.83* 

160-1 

147-1 

108-8 

May  1,  1951 . 

42-5 

114-1 

48.49 

162-3 

147-2 

110-3 

June  1,  1951 . 

41-9 

115-9 

48.56 

162-6 

148-9 

109-2 

July  1,  1951 . •. . 

41-7 

118-4 

49.33 

165-1 

151-8 

108-7 

August  1,  1951 . 

41-4 

119-1 

49.31 

165-1 

152-8 

108-0 

September  1,  1951 . 

41-5 

120-6 

50.05 

167-6 

163-6 

109-1 

October  1,  1951 . 

41-9 

121-9 

51.08 

171-0 

154-0 

111-0 

November  1,  1951 . 

41-8 

123-5 

51.62 

172-8 

1.54-7 

11L7 

. 

. 

Note:  Average  Real  Weekly  Earnings  were  computed  by  dividing  the  index  of  the  Cost  of  Living  into  an  index 
of  the  average  weekly  earnings,  both  indexes  having  been  calculated  on  a  similar  base  (Average  1946  =  100). 

*  Figures  adjusted  for  holidays.  The  actual  figures  are:  January  1,  1951,  40*1  hours  S43.71;  April  1,  1951,  42-2  hours 
$47.60. 

(1)  Latest  figures  subject  to  revision. 


D — Employment  Service  Statistics 


TABLE  D-L— UMTLLED  VACANCIES  AND  LIVE  APPLICATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT 

Source:  Form  UIC  757 


Month 

Unfilled  Vacancies 

Live  Applications  for  Employment 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Date  Nearest: 

February 

1, 

1946 . 

54,136 

30,078 

84,214 

188,140 

45,563 

233,703 

February 

1, 

1947 . 

39,908 

32,793 

72,701 

155,965 

37,140 

193,105 

February 

1, 

1948 . 

18,171 

16,007 

34,178 

142,783 

43,951 

186,734 

February 

1, 

1949 . 

10,026 

12,990 

23,016 

204,897 

61,909 

256,806 

February 

1, 

1950 . 

8,315 

10,076 

18,391 

301,039 

74,557 

375,596 

February 

1, 

1951 . 

24,983 

10,795 

35,778 

231,826 

68,220 

300,046 

March 

1, 

1951 . 

24,550 

13,118 

37,668 

232,385 

64,312 

296,697 

April 

1, 

1951 . 

27,054 

14,324 

41,378 

228,942 

61,334 

290,276 

May 

1, 

1951 . 

36,940 

15,513 

52,453 

163,309 

54,201 

217,510 

June 

1, 

1951 . 

48,353 

17,701 

66,054 

101,384 

49,677 

151,061 

July 

1, 

1951 . 

45,183 

16,775 

61,958 

86,997 

52,773 

139,770 

August 

1, 

1951 . 

39,951 

14,570 

54,521 

80,456 

49,511 

129,967 

September 

1, 

1951 . 

43,519 

15,966 

59,485 

79,619 

47,509 

127,128 

October 

1. 

1961 . 

52,438 

16,170 

68,608 

79,975 

51,003 

130,978 

November 

1. 

1951 . 

44,820 

10,868 

55,688 

94,491 

61,017 

155,508 

December 

1, 

1951 . 

29,933 

9,094 

39,027 

138,946 

69,050 

207,996 

January 

1, 

1952 . 

22,229 

7,735 

29,964 

196,528 

70,053 

266,581 

Februar3' 

1. 

1952  (1) . 

14,957 

8,736 

23.693 

275,814 

87,011 

362,825 

1 

(^)  Latest  figures  subject  to  revision. 
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TABLE  I)-2.  I  XFILLED  VACAXCIES  BY  INDUSTRY  4N1>  BY 

DECEMBER  27,  1951 


SEX  AS  AT 


Source:  Form  UIC  751 


Industry 


Agrkulture,  fishing,  (rapping 

Logging . 

Pulpwood . 

Lumber . 

Other  logging . 

Mining . 

Coal . . 

Metallic  ores — 

Iron . 

Gold . ; 

Nickel . 

Other  metallic  ores  and  non-metallic  minerals. 
Prospecting  and  oil  producing . 

Manufacturing . 

Food  and  kindred  products . 

Textiles,  apparel,  etc . 

Lumber  and  finished  lumber  products . , 

Pulp  and  paper  products  and  printing . 

Chemicals  and  allied  products . 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal . 

Rubber  products . . 

Leather  and  products . 

.Stone,  clay  and  glass  products . 

Iron  and  steel  and  products . 

Non-ferrous  metals  and  products . ^ 

Machinery . . . . .  ^ ' 

Electrical  equipment  and  products . 

Transportation  equipment  and  other  manufacturing, . 

Construction 


Transportation  and  storage . 

Communications  and  other  public  utilities 
Trade. 

Whole,sale . 

Retail  . 

Finance,  insurance,  real  estate 

Service . 

Public . 

Domestic . 

Personal . 

Other  service . 

,411  industries 


Change  From 


Male 

Female 

Total 

Nov.  29, 
1951 

Dec.  28, 
1950 

.347 

137 

484 

-  347 

+ 

88 

10,117 

11 

10,128 

-  4,665 

3,701 

8,945 

9 

8,954 

-  4,058 

2,242 

1.087 

2 

1,089 

-  589 

1,495 

85 

85 

t 

-  18 

-f 

36 

725 

24 

1  749 

-  218 

+ 

350 

426 

426 

29 

+ 

381 

55 

2 

57 

19 

22 

47 

2 

49 

-  146 

48 

29 

29 

28 

_ 

55 

91 

4 

95 

+  6 

-f 

75 

77 

16 

93 

2 

+ 

19 

3,. >29 

1.393 

4,922 

-  1,095 

897 

212 

107 

319 

-  118 

192 

787 

979 

55 

_ 

226 

444 

28 

472 

-  204 

_ 

41 

190 

84 

274 

-  25 

_ 

35 

154 

50 

204 

-  211 

_ 

64 

26 

8 

34 

+  17 

+ 

16 

24 

21 

45 

52 

39 

69 

108 

23 

_ 

117 

50 

18 

68 

-k  12 

_ 

16 

769 

31 

800 

-  128 

+ 

349 

133 

30 

163 

+  12 

72 

572 

35 

607 

17 

+ 

122 

108 

56 

164 

85 

260 

616 

69 

685 

-  270 

- 

501 

1,979 

46 

2,025 

—  308 

-f 

862 

1,316 

78 

1.394 

-  682 

-k 

644 

168 

221 

389 

83 

- 

71 

1,266 

965  : 

2,231 

-  1,408 

833 

434 

237  i 

671 

-  61 

_ 

201 

832 

728 

1,560 

-  1,347 

- 

632 

709 

429 

1,138 

31 

- 

444 

2,073 

4.438 

6,511 

-  1,584 

_ 

402 

1,051 

371 

1,422 

-  1,155 

+ 

205 

62 

2,056 

2,118 

-  143 

428 

579 

1,780 

2,359 

-  162 

32 

381 

231 

612 

-  124 

- 

147 

22,229 

7,742 

29,971  1 

-  9,0.57 

- 

,404 

50019- Si 
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T4BLE  D-3  — UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  LIVE  APPLICATIONS  FOR  EMPLOLMENT 
BY  OCCUPATION  AND  BY  SEX,  AS  AT  DECEMBER  37,  1951  (‘) 

Sotjkce:  Form  UIC  757 


Occupational  Group 


Professional  and  managerial  workers. . . . 

Clerical  workers . 

Sales  workers . 

Personal  and  domestic  service  workers . . . 

Seamen . . 

Agriculture  and  fishing . 

Skilled  and  semiskilled  workers . 

Food  and  kindred  products . 

Textiles,  clothing,  etc . 

Lumber  and  wood  products . 

Pulp,  paper  and  printing . 

Leather  and  products . 

Stone,  clay  and  glass  products . 

Metalworking . 

Electrical . 

Transportation  equipment,  n.e.c . 

Mining . 

Construction . 

Transportation  (except  seamen) ..... 
Communications  and  public  utility. . 

Trade  and  service . 

Other  skilled  and  semiskilled . 

Foremen . 

Apprentices . 

Unskilled  workers . 

Food  and  tobacco . 

Lumber  and  lumber  products . 

Metalworking . 

Construction . 

Other  unskilled  workers . 

Total . 


Unfilled  Vacancies 

Live  Applications  for 
Employment 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

967 

439 

1,406 

3,761 

853 

•4,614 

1,299 

2,100 

3,399 

6,532 

11,595 

18,127 

1,081 

430 

1,511 

3,547 

5,733 

9,280 

518 

3,559 

4,077 

14,371 

11,412 

25,783 

38 

38 

3,181 

39 

3,220 

295 

2 

297 

1,649 

1,049 

2,698 

15,435 

978 

16,413 

80,971 

22,699 

103,670 

22 

30 

52 

1,290 

912 

2,202 

90 

745 

835 

4,423 

14,528 

18,951 

10,071 

10,071 

7,305 

209 

7,514 

36 

5 

41 

694 

415 

1,109 

26 

57 

83 

1,519 

1,192 

2.711 

7 

7 

332 

62 

394 

1,762 

14 

1,776 

7,285 

830 

8,115 

81 

12 

93 

976 

958 

1,934 

41 

41 

798 

146 

944 

396 

396 

639 

639 

946 

946 

29,851 

4 

29,855 

736 

8 

744 

9,781 

37 

9,818 

22 

22 

324 

1 

325 

114 

69 

183 

1,976 

1,273 

3,249 

945 

18 

963 

8,979 

1,797 

10,776 

35 

4 

39 

1,819 

241 

2,060 

105 

16 

121 

2,980 

94 

3,074 

2,596 

228 

2,824 

82,517 

16,670 

99,187 

31 

42 

73 

2,254 

3,589 

5,843 

193 

4 

197 

5,517 

365 

5,882 

22 

7 

29 

3,874 

624 

4,498 

446 

446 

16,199 

1 

16,200 

1,904 

175 

2,079 

54,673 

12,091 

66,764 

22,229 

7,736 

29,965 

196,529 

70,050 

266,579 

(')  Preliminary — subject  to  revision. 


TABLE  D-4.— AVERAGE  MEEKLY  VACANCIES  NOTIFIED.  REFERRALS.  AND 
PLACEMENTS  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  DECEMBER,  1951 

Source:  Form  UIC  751 


Industry 


Weekly  Average 


Agriculture,  fishing,  trapping . 

Logging . 

Mining . 

Manufacturing . 

Food  and  kindred  products . 

Textiles,  apparel,  etc . 

Lumber  and  finished  lumber  products . 

Pulp  and  paper  products  and  printing . 

Chemicals  and  allied  products . 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal . 

Rubber  products . 

Leather  and  products . 

Stone,  clay  and  glass  products . 

Iron  and  steel  and  products . 

Non-ferrous  metals  and  products . 

Machinery . 

Electrical  equipment  and  products . 

Transportation  equipment  and  other  manufacturing 

Construction . 

Transportation  and  storage . 

Communications,  and  other  public  utilities . 

Trade . 

Finance,  insurance,  real  estate . 

Service . 

All  industries . 


Vacancies 

Notified 

Referrals 

Placements 

314 

293 

257 

1,639 

1 . 258 

1,001 

206 

.234 

177 

2,672 

2,740 

2,092 

319 

364 

263 

454 

473 

352 

398 

388 

346 

245 

267 

195 

137 

no 

74 

21 

26 

14 

34 

39 

28 

109 

121 

85 

76 

71 

56 

135 

145 

108 

101 

91 

73 

238 

228 

168 

91 

106 

58 

314 

311 

272 

1,767 

1,747 

1,433 

1,442 

1,318 

1,058 

199 

220 

181 

2,241 

2,639 

1,912 

237 

259 

135 

8,354 

10,178 

7,970 

19,071 

20,886 

16,216 

356 


(Source:  Form  UIC  751) 


Office 


Newfoundland. 

Corner  Brook. 
Grand  Falls. . . 
St.  John’s . 


Prince  Edward  Island . 

Charlottetown . 

Summerside . 


Nova  Scotia . 

Amherst . 

Bridgewater . 

Halifax . 

Inverness . 

Kentville . 

Liverpool . 

New  Glasgow . 

Springhill . 

Sydney . 

Truro . 

\  armouth-Shelburne . 


New  Brunswick. 

Bathurst . 

Campbellton. . . . 
Edmunds  ton . . . . 

Fredericton . 

Min  to . 

Moncton . 

Newcastle . 

Saint  John . 

St.  Stephen . 

Sussex . 

Woodstock . 


Quebec . 

Asbestos . 

Beauharnois . 

Buckingham . 

Causapscal . 

Chandler . 

Chicoutimi . 

Dolbeau . 

Drummondville . 

Farnham . 

Gasp6 . 

Granby . 

Hull . 

Joliette . 

Jonqui^re . 

Lachute . 

LaMalbaie . 

La  Tuque . 

Levis . 

Matane . 

Megantic . 

Mont-Laurier . 

Montmagny . 

Montreal . 

New  Richmond . 

Port  Alfred . 

Quebec . 

Rimouski . 

Riviere  du  Loup . 

Roberval . 

Rouyn . 

Ste.  Agathe . 

Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue . 

Ste.  Therese . 

St.  Georges  de  Beauce _ . 

St.  Hyacinthe . 

St.  Jean . 

St.  Jerome . 

St.  Joseph  d’Alma . 

Shawinigan  Falls . 

Sherbrooke . 

Sorel . 

Thetford  Mines . 


Vacancies 

Regis- 

Reportec 

Unfilled 

tered 

during 

end  of 

end  of 

period 

period 

period 

vacancies 

509 

179 

3,016 

535 

81 

16 

268 

264 

14 

163 

2,484 

521 

542 

1.52 

1,381 

621 

242 

143 

712 

237 

300 

9 

669 

384 

949 

8,68^ 

3,774 

‘>21 

53 

61 

15 

400 

72 

1,739 

696 

3,020 

2,253 

12 

6 

162 

11 

66 

so 

511 

51 

10 

4 

168 

11 

330 

31 

1.292 

416 

18 

166 

23 

575 

93 

1,733 

734 

94 

22 

492 

106 

52 

2 

523 

44 

3.043 

1,509 

6,8.26 

2,767 

103 

66 

661 

119 

344 

211 

479 

9^4 

214 

7 

425 

217 

293 

163 

498 

260 

76 

64 

197 

147 

1,071 

653 

2,082 

965 

162 

20 

553 

157 

606 

240 

1.236 

533 

56 

14 

278 

82 

76 

55 

167 

33 

42 

16 

250 

30 

.  18,311 

13,883 

56,705 

18, .371 

114 

74 

217 

117 

42 

10 

317 

54 

203 

116 

314 

101 

60 

98 

219 

32 

90 

102 

441 

565 

511 

637 

561 

172 

700 

605 

1.54 

102 

134 

30 

679 

138 

6 

11 

278 

5 

552 

617 

154 

50 

198 

15 

827 

243 

411 

389 

1,288 

337 

424 

94 

1,057 

590 

205 

55 

515 

262 

79 

22 

233 

68 

97 

43 

637 

61 

330 

1,707 

663 

142 

329 

167 

1,189 

216 

104 

687 

290 

175 

402 

65 

660 

252 

34 

3.54 

93 

45 

96 

26 

716 

102 

7,500 

2,269 

22.877 

7,804 

20 

164 

319 

133 

85 

43 

449 

38 

1,319 

1,035 

6,566 

1 , 903 

43 

744 

572 

92 

284 

157 

693 

249 

18 

317 

67 

38 

201 

96 

395 

205 

132 

45 

264 

111 

23 

6 

383 

21 

111 

28 

674 

103 

197 

253 

540 

238 

187 

85 

760 

243 

259 

82 

649 

344 

187 

31 

987 

200 

572 

217 

488 

427 

264 

1,096 

1,342 

309 

598 

153 

1,669 

643 

91 

490 

847 

88 

187 

32 

795 

244 

Applicants 


Placements 


Regular  Casual 


381 

6 


375 

307 

180 

47 

l,6S(i 

29 

45 

890 

3 

9 

254 

IS 

322 

89 

40 

1.543 

38 

83 

no 

1,55 

92 

496 

88 

380 

55 

29 

17 

11,713 

111 

31 

75 

19 

50 

133 

86 

63 

5 

23 

153 

262 

465 

125 

50 

19 

398 

180 

82 

238 

34 

66 

5,102 

55 

36 

759 

85 

109 

31 

119 

127 
17 
90 

155 

177 

162 

128 
483 
224 
328 

58 

131 


31 

1 


30 

381 

45 

236 

1,.3S4 

15 

3 

1,018 

7 

7 


250 

5 


845 

51 

115 

84 

74 

6 

358 

49 

79 

18 


11 

1,670 


3 

14 

9 

61 

4 
2 

38 


32 

14 

8 

14 

14 

29 


31 

3 


8 

696 


228 


11 

1 

39 

3 

1 


16 

10 

32 

23 

1 

5 

144 

3 

44 


Unplaced 
end  of 
period 


4,449 

495 

372 

3,582 

1.714 

1,069 

645 

11,871 

498 

627 

2,631 

378 

943 

291 

1.553 

319 

2,752 

722 

1,157 

0,537 

855 

654 

425 

460 
261 

3,015 

738 

2,058 

449 

251 

352 

80,333 

365 

.541 

461 
266 
423 
474 

92 
1,619 
676 
219 
1,617 
1,821 
1,229 
540 
413 
855 
292 
1 , 538 
352 
466 
129 
1,164 
31,142 
319 
530 
9,393 
809 
924 
71 
418 
308 
535 
950 
760 
1,425 
907 
2,078 
275 
2,252 
2,. 544 
1,274 

870 


Unplaced 
as  at 
Jan.  34, 
1953 


8,703 

1,038 

859 

6,806 

2,499 

1,537 

962 

16,416 

633 

876 

3,664 

693 

1,616 

372 

1,954 

318 

3,514 

878 

1,898 

13,869 

1,475 

853 

639 

705 

431 

4,488 

921 

1,736 

834 

280 

507 

102,002 

416 

773 

685 

347 

814 

586 

125 

2,014 

708 

525 

1.716 

2,366 

1,645 

838 

566 

1,242 

359 

1,996 

584 

511 

165 

905 

40,765 

658 

551 

11,735 

1,236 

1,413 

143 

622 

479 

796 

1,337 

796 

1,744 

1,070 

i;40,4 

50,0 

2,598 

3,378 

1,457 


994 


357 


TART.F/  T)-*; _ ACTIVITIES  OF  NATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  OFFICES  FOR 

FOUR  WEEKS  NOVEMBER  30  TO  DECEMBER  37,  1951;  UNPLACED  APPLICANTS 

AS  AT  JANUARY  34,  1953— Continued 

(Souece;  Form  UIC  751) 


Vacancies 

Applicants 

Office 

Reported 

during 

period 

Unfilled 
end  of 
period 

Regis¬ 
tered 
end  of 
period 

Referred 

to 

v^acancies 

Placements 

1 

Unplaced 
end  of 
period 

Jnplaced 
as  at 
Jan.  24, 
1952 

Regular 

Casual 

Quebec — Concluded 

Three  Rivers . 

379 

94 

1,915 

525 

203 

121 

3,647 

4,542 

278 

433 

365 

260 

220 

270 

439 

Valley  field . 

122 

41 

841 

140 

101 

5 

1,643 

1,918 

Victoriaville . 

133 

48 

746 

184 

144 

3 

1,326 

1,368 

Ontario . 

39,707 

7,186 

76,667 

33,896 

31,453 

4,468 

87,904 

110,028 

Amprior . 

146 

42 

216 

98 

102 

16 

231 

263 

269 

42 

528 

295 

205 

51 

648 

954 

149 

74 

436 

127 

65 

32 

663 

931 

103 

22 

260 

115 

108 

458 

670 

Brampton . 

66 

9 

348 

69 

47 

19 

438 

419 

Brantford . 

466 

82 

1,188 

614 

322 

55 

2,037 

2,012 

Brock  ville . 

101 

33 

225 

107 

47 

25 

268 

371 

3 

3 

195 

2 

2 

334 

403 

Chatham . 

217 

45 

1,202 

283 

84 

266 

1,527 

1,976 

Cobourg . 

154 

3 

370 

169 

132 

21 

489 

612 

Collingwood . 

121 

45 

343 

112 

56 

47 

460 

613 

Cornwall . 

283 

25 

1,071 

317 

235 

57 

1,397 

2,223 

Fort  Erie . 

53 

77 

95 

22 

18 

4 

206 

205 

Fort  Frances . 

115 

18 

210 

107 

115 

1 

195 

216 

Fort  William . 

335 

84 

862 

478 

278 

19 

S53 

1,055 

Galt . 

157 

68 

529 

180 

83 

69 

998 

1,189 

Gananoque . 

67 

1 

131 

87 

48 

20 

205 

232 

Goderich . 

43 

27 

141 

49 

25 

3 

196 

355 

Guelph . 

132 

41 

592 

115 

74 

1 

1,144 

1,493 

Hamilton . 

1,285 

419 

4,818 

1,527 

502 

535 

7,220 

9,158 

Hawkesbury . 

107 

145 

429 

113 

71 

12 

619 

837 

Ingersoll . 

321 

22 

494 

337 

284 

19 

388 

397 

Kapuskasing . 

393 

280 

224 

173 

179 

4 

101 

118 

Kenora . 

118 

39 

158 

96 

55 

28 

237 

273 

Kingston . 

618 

120 

1,014 

619 

479 

71 

731 

1,086 

Kirkland  Lake . 

262 

98 

287 

180 

113 

62 

313 

453 

Kitchener-Waterloo . 

457 

93 

1,113 

683 

347 

72 

1,956 

2,326 

Leamington . 

61 

13 

688 

86 

43 

12 

1,028 

902 

Lindsay . 

60 

17 

223 

71 

19 

21 

410 

539 

10 

12 

164 

15 

10 

267 

281 

London . 

962 

503 

4,012 

1,707 

1,060 

240 

4,083 

4,017 

Midland . 

59 

11 

661 

61 

37 

12 

896 

1,078 

Napanee . 

9 

185 

15 

10 

2 

347 

513 

New  Toronto . 

295 

55 

1,396 

695 

195 

28 

1,608 

2,079 

'Niagara  Falls . 

324 

44 

887 

362 

246 

47 

1,124 

1,355 

North  Bay . 

485 

56 

971 

541 

283 

170 

659 

719 

Orillia . 

168 

12 

384 

186 

92 

62 

575 

859 

Oshawa . 

281 

49 

1,658 

335 

182 

81 

2,504 

2,981 

Ottawa . 

2,292 

647 

3,316 

2,084 

1,316 

332 

2,482 

3,529 

Owen  Sound . 

169 

25 

966 

233 

85 

81 

1,467 

1,661 

39 

274 

28 

5 

23 

297 

440 

Pembroke . 

204 

147 

392 

151 

155 

4 

541 

707 

Perth . 

75 

34 

181 

93 

58 

27 

233 

333 

Peterborough . 

153 

18 

880 

190 

109 

23 

1,557 

2,067 

17 

1 

252 

21 

16 

342 

472 

Port  Arthur . 

609 

267 

1,127 

521 

490 

19 

975 

1,430 

Port  Colborne . 

35 

17 

236 

38 

21 

11 

411 

540 

87 

11 

369 

108 

81 

520 

498 

Renfrew . 

118 

13 

160 

117 

107 

5 

275 

436 

St.  Catharines . 

375 

64 

1,232 

311 

208 

76 

2,381 

2,556 

St.  Thomas . 

305 

94 

587 

305 

204 

30 

570 

696 

Sarnia . 

168 

53 

1,249 

228 

124 

30 

1,098 

1,330 

Sault  Ste.  Marie . 

325 

88 

480 

261 

242 

32 

519 

798 

Simcoe . 

60 

27 

370 

74 

40 

2 

488 

667 

Sioux -Lookout . 

93 

28 

116 

90 

69 

3 

64 

76 

Smiths  Falls . 

55 

18 

200 

58 

28 

20 

262 

301 

Stratford . 

195 

22 

440 

225 

107 

77 

523 

667 

Sturgeon  Falls . 

72 

1 

228 

78 

55 

15 

286 

337 

Sudbury . 

415 

170 

1,025 

502 

297 

118 

901 

1,722 

Timmins . 

463 

174 

554 

424 

274 

48 

483 

708 

Toronto . 

Trenton . 

Walkerton . 

Wallaceburg . 

Welland . 

Weston . 

Windsor . 

12,613 

102 

25 

40 

308 

196 

748 

2,143 

17 

11 

1 

38 

202 

79 

26,209 

480 

250 

612 

1,014 

477 

3,976 

15,067 

109 

25 

44 

333 

95 

845 

9,927 

83 

21 

39 

240 

73 

682 

1,111 

8 

1 

46 

1 

113 

22,353 

639 

399 

914 

1,525 

638 

6,574 

28,922 

817 

599 

1,068 

1,876 

880 

7,300 

Woodstock . 

98 

47 

307 

90 

44 

28 

374 

432 

358 


table  D-5.— activities  of  national  EMPLOYIIFIVT 
lOUR  WEEKS  NOVEMBER  30  TO  DECEMBER  37,  1951;  UNPLACED 

AS  AT  JANUARY  24,  1953— Concluded 
_  (Source:  Form  UIC  751) 


OFFICES  FOR 
APPLICANTS 


Vacancies' 


Applicants 


Office 


Manitoba . 

Brandon . 

Dauphin . 

Flin  Flon . 

Portage  la  Prairie. . 

The  Pas . 

Winnipeg . 

Saskatchewan . 

Estevan . 

Moose  Jaw . 

North  Battleford. . . 

Prince  Albert . 

Regina . 

Saskatoon . 

Swift  Current . 

Teachers’  Office  (a) 

Weyburn . 

Yorkton . 

Alberta . 

Blairmore . 

Calgary . 

Drumheller . 

Edmonton . 

Edson . 

Lethbridge . 

Medicine  Hat . 

Red  Deer . 

Yellowknife . 

British  Columbia. . . . 

Chilliwack . 

Courtenay . 

Cranbrook . 

Dawson  Creek . 

Duncan . 

Kamloops . 

Kelowna . 

Nanaimo . 

Nelson . 

New  Westminster. . . 

Penticton . 

Port  Albemi . 

Prince  George . 

Prince  Rupert . 

Princeton . 

Trail . 

Vancouver . 

Vernon . 

Victoria . 

Whitehorse . 

Canada . 

.Males . 

Females . 


Reported 

during 

period 


3,5S7 

349 

119 

90 

76 
85 

2,818 

3,797 

63 

376 

96 
191 

1.034 

705 

74 

43 

87 

128 

5,381 

73 

1,701 

77 
2,665 

344 

249 

113 

127 

32 
9,45G 

140 

83 

33 
191 
109 

78 

133 
240 

97 
764 
127 
142 
566 
1.50 

47 

65 

5,369 

134 
876 
112 

76,284 
51 , 8.54 
24.430 


(a)  Statistics  for  Province  of  Saskatche 


Unfilled 
end  of 
period 

Regis¬ 
tered 
end  of 
period 

Referreii 

to 

vacancies 

Placements 

Unplaced 
end  of 
period 

Unplaced 
as  at 
Jan.  24, 
1952 

Regular 

Casual 

1,830 

13,338 

4,625 

2,799 

1,365 

15,025 

17,587 

192 

697 

319 

218 

35 

740 

995 

100 

350 

90 

61 

8 

435 

583 

77 

119 

86 

73 

11 

95 

130 

41 

362 

80 

59 

3 

502 

732 

151 

83 

55 

68 

1 

57 

71 

1,259 

10,627 

3,995 

2,320 

1,307 

13,196 

15  076 

834 

6,499 

3,775 

1,694 

515 

7,2.30 

10,523 

8 

155 

83 

53 

2 

170 

'234 

117 

750 

378 

255 

38 

664 

1,052 

41 

275 

89 

72 

4 

403 

651 

75 

bsy 

170 

94 

30 

916 

1  179 

165 

2,166 

941 

633 

243 

1,859 

2i639 

183 

1.502 

815 

389 

185 

1,873 

2,628 

42 

287 

89 

59 

390 

713 

77 

7 

28 

10 

4 

R 

47 

165 

59 

53 

2 

181 

259 

69 

603 

123 

76 

11 

770 

I  163 

1,815 

10,938 

6,033 

3,801 

959 

10,232 

14,644 

156 

97 

40 

49 

156 

226 

458 

3,645 

2,023 

956 

484 

3,747 

4,985 

11 

129 

74 

77 

151 

196 

693 

5,208 

2,963 

1,918 

435 

4,427 

6,310 

213 

277 

286 

315 

66 

85 

166 

987 

354 

271 

31 

1,047 

1,839 

38 

322 

139 

83 

5 

427 

562 

61 

254 

140 

101 

4 

201 

412 

19 

9 

3 

31 

10 

29 

1,808 

29,597 

10,159 

4,877 

3,m 

40,401 

56,272 

6 

1,303 

193 

88 

74 

1,705 

2,596 

56 

863 

81 

58 

21 

918 

1,513 

7 

238 

48 

29 

1 

306 

566 

36 

244 

169 

170 

116 

154 

13 

597 

136 

92 

8 

627 

1,465 

31 

344 

77 

57 

411 

705 

9 

617 

126 

106 

20 

1,146 

1,266 

14 

988 

248 

103 

115 

1,138 

2,433 

13 

624 

106 

56 

35 

677 

1,121 

40 

3,908 

847 

227 

535 

6, 147 

7,904 

7 

966 

132 

33 

89 

1,319 

1,720 

7 

.548 

164 

107 

27 

568 

899 

85 

810 

531 

466 

13 

609 

706 

57 

345 

159 

120 

646 

924 

1 

145 

53 

51 

106 

168 

44 

362 

65 

26 

11 

492 

741 

1,114 

14, 124 

5,868 

2,263 

2,082 

19,932 

26.502 

15 

602 

144 

88 

37 

893 

1,371 

203 

1,861 

939 

062 

124 

2,525 

3,397 

50 

108 

73 

75 

1 

120 

121 

30,435 

213, .545 

8.3,. 545 

50,1.53 

14,711 

268,575 

351,543 

22.295 

161,758 

55.021 

34,826 

10,354 

197,775 

266;325 

7,830 

50,787 

28.524 

15,327 

4,357 

70,800 

85,218 

wan. 


TABLE  D-6.— APPLICATIONS  RECEIVED  AND  PLACEMENTS  EFFECTED  BY 

EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES 

(Source;  Form  U.I.C.  751)  ■ 

1941-1951 


Year 

Applications 

Placements 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

1941 . 

.568,695 

262,767 

831,462 

331.997 

175,766 

507,763 

1942 . 

1,044,610 

499,519 

1,544,129 

597,161 

298,460 

895,621 

1943 . 

1,681,411 

1,008,211 

2,689,622 

1,239,900 

704,126 

1,944,026 

1944 . 

1,583,010 

902,273 

2,485,283 

1,101,854 

638,063 

1,739,917 

1945 . 

1,855,036 

661,948 

2,516,984 

1,095,641 

397,940 

1,493,581 

1946 . 

1,464,533 

494,164 

1,958,697 

624,052 

235,360 

859,412 

1947 . 

1,189,646 

439,577 

1,629,223 

549,376 

220,473 

769,849 

1948 . 

1,197,295 

459,332 

1,656,027 

497,916 

214,424 

712,340 

1949 . . 

1,295,690 

494,956 

1,790,646 

464,363 

219,816 

684,179 

1950 . 

1,500,763 

575,813 

2,076,576 

559,882 

230,920 

790,802 

1951  (52  weeks) . 

1,541.208 

623,467 

2,164,675 

655,933 

262,305 

918,238 

359 


TABLE  D-7.— VACANCIES  AND  PLACEMENTS  OF  NATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  SEllVICE  OFFICES,  SEPTEMBER  28  TO  DECEMBER  27,  1951 
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6,89  1  2,63  1  2,577  '  3,527  1,807'  780l  7, 3551  3, 9741  1,575'  8,217'  4,915l  l,862l  83;il3  48,’31o'  15;i83 


E — Unemployment  Insurance 

TABLE  E-l.— PERSONS  RECEIVING  BENEFIT,  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  BENEFIT  PAID, 

AND  AMOUNT  PAID 


Sotjhce:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Province 

Number 
Eeceiving 
Benefit 
in  Last 
Week  of  the 
Month* 

Month  of  December,  1951 

Number 

Com¬ 

mencing 

Benefit 

Number 
of  Days 
Benefit 
Paid 

Amount  of 
Benefit 
Paid 

1,463 

752 

6,496 

5,702 

47,212 

51,429 

8,572 

3,685 

5,255 

21,703 

777 

430 

3,600 

2,852 

27,587 

28,271 

4,894 

2,438 

3,348 

13,542 

22,544 

11,605 

113,258 

80,756 

870,981 

884,853 

152,412 

61,179 

93,961 

389,438 

$ 

60,312 

26,526 

291,939 

210,324 

2,135,981 

2,298,245 

395,571 

159,448 

253,404 

1,091,444 

152,269 

87,739 

2,680,987 

6,923,194 

97,511 

67,861 

2,033,423 

5,107,466 

101,918 

69,870 

2,192,851 

5,308,818 

*  Week  containing  last  day  of  the  month. 


TABLE  E-2.— PERSONS  ON  THE  LIVE  UNEMPLOYMENT  REGISTER  BY 
NUMBER  OF  DAYS  CONTINUOUSLY  ON  THE  REGISTER,  AS  OF 

DECEMBER  31,  1951 

Sotjrce:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Province  and  Sex 

Total 

6  days 
and 
under 

7-12 

days 

13-24 

days 

25-48 

days 

49-72 

days 

73  day's 
and 
over 

Newfoundland . 

3,634 

1,276 

402 

637 

718 

318 

283 

Male . 

3,545 

1,260 

396 

621 

698 

308 

262 

Female . 

89 

16 

6 

16 

20 

10 

21 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

1,394 

461 

182 

294 

280 

90 

87 

Male . 

1,178 

412 

166 

259 

22S 

06 

47 

Female . 

216 

49 

16 

35 

52 

24 

40 

Nova  Scotia . 

10,976 

3.221 

1,386 

2,101 

2,115 

912 

1,241 

Male . 

9,443 

2,804 

1,2.50 

1,899 

1,808 

767 

915 

Female . 

1,533 

417 

130 

202 

307 

145 

326 

New  Brunswick. , . . . 

9,990 

2,789 

1,278 

2,110 

2,269 

673 

871 

Male . 

8,113 

2,330 

1,111 

1,815 

1.802 

484 

571 

Female . 

1,877 

459 

167 

295 

467 

189 

300 

Quebec . 

94,611 

24,256 

13,148 

19.436 

17,492 

9.4.58 

10,821 

Male . 

65,270 

IS, 157 

9  614 

14  100 

11  446 

5;  :.'^4 

r>  iQQ 

Femnle . 

29,341 

6,099 

3,534 

5,336 

6!o46 

3,704 

4i622 

Ontario . 

100,224 

37,239 

14,012 

16,925 

16,367 

6,701 

8,980 

Male . 

72,172 

28,783 

10,316 

12,392 

11,319 

4,145 

5,217 

Female . 

28,052 

8,456 

3,696 

4,533 

5,048 

2,556 

3,763 

Manitoba . 

13,1.58 

3,638 

1,766 

2,456 

2,891 

1,005 

1,402 

Male . 

9,618 

2,724 

1,296 

1,928 

2,217 

638 

815 

Female . 

3,540 

914 

470 

528 

674 

367 

587 

Saskatchewan . 

6,066 

1,867 

817 

1,310 

1,345 

317 

410 

Male . 

5,015 

1.533 

706 

1,158 

1,141 

216 

261 

Female . 

1,051 

334 

111 

152 

204 

101 

149 

Alberta . 

9,240 

2,774 

1,411 

1,867 

1,763 

677 

748 

Male . 

7,582 

2,350 

1,184 

1,597 

1,449 

487 

515 

hemale . 

1,658 

424 

227 

270 

314 

190 

233 

British  Columbia . 

38,, 526 

11,. 351 

6,303 

7,539 

7,399 

2,944 

2,990 

Male . 

31,721 

9.901 

5,486 

6,245 

5,833 

2,142 

2,114 

Female . 

6,805 

1.450 

817 

1,294 

1,566 

802 

876 

Total . 

287,819> 

88,872 

40.705 

54,675 

52,639 

23,095 

27,833 

Male . 

213,657 

70,2.54 

31,525 

42,014 

37,941 

15,007 

16,916 

Female . 

74,162 

18,618 

9,180 

12,661 

14,698 

8,088 

10,917 

>  Includes  8,184  supplementary  benefit  claimants. 
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TABLE  E-3.— INITIAL  AND  RENEWAL  CLAIMS  FOR  BENEFIT,  BY  PROVINCES, 

DECEMBER,  1951 

_ Source;  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Province 


Newfoundland . 

Prince  Edw'ard  Island . 

Nova  Scotia . 

New  Brunswick . 

Quebec . 

Ontario . 

Manitoba . 

Saskatchewan . 

Alberta . 

British  Columbia . 

Total  Canada,  Dec.,  1951. 

Total  Canada,  Nov.,  1951 

Total  Canada,  Dec.,  1950. 


Claims  filed  at  Local  Offices 

Disposal  of  Claims  (including  claims 
pending  from  previous  months) 

^  Total 

Initial 

Renewal 

Total 

Disposed 

of 

Entitled 

to 

Benefit 

Not 

Entitled 
to  Benefit 

Pending 

2,524 

955 

6,679 

5,651 

53,020 

61,482 

8,577 

4,313 

6,166 

25,673 

2,239 

679 

4,745 

4,110 

36,128 

43.367 
6,098 
3,297 
4,404 

15.367 

285 

276 

1,934 

1,541 

16,892 

18,115 

2,479 

1,016 

1,762 

10,306 

1,949 

727 

5,340 

4,614 

43,485 

52,908 

7,249 

3,660 

5,331 

22,956 

1,269 

558 

4,123 

3,552 

35,265 

41,813 

6,335 

2,655 

4,181 

17,886 

680 

169 

1,217 

1,062 

8,220 

11,095 

1,914 

1,005 

1,150 

5,070 

1,189 

414 

2,597 

2,077 

19,813 

23,594 

2,350 

1,432 

2,229 

6,984 

175,0401 

120,434 

54,606 

148,219 

116,637 

31,582 

62.679 

122,603 

83,853 

38,750 

107,8352 

86,105 

21,730 

35,858 

134,218 

89,836 

44,382 

111,405 

84,956 

26,449 

49,436 

1  In  addition,  revised  claims  received  numbered  11.462.  2  In  addition,  11,333  revised  claims  were  adjudicated.  Of 
these,  1,021  were  special  requests  not  granted,  and  773  were  appeals  by  claimants.  There  were  1,537  revised  claims 
pending  at  the  end  of  the  month. 


TABLE  E-4. —  REGULAR  AND  SUPPLEMENTARY"  BENEFIT  CLAIYIS  DISALLOWED 

AND  CLAIMANTS  DISQUALIFIED 

Source;  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Chief  Reasons  for  Non-Entitlement 

Month  of 
December, 
19511 

Month  of 
November, 
1951 

Month  of 
December, 
1950> 

Claims  Disallowed — 

Regular . 

19,7134 

3,917 

4,388 

983 

1,580 

616 

644 

4,639 

1,991 

10,553 

16,983 

3,018 

3,651 

816 

1.54 

646 

611 

4,280 

3,560 

Supplementary  Benefit . 

Claimants  Disqualified — 

Not  unemployed . 

3,997 

1,051 

243 

799 

721 

5,092 

2,388 

Discharged  for  misconduct . 

38,471 

24,844 

33,719 

‘  Includes  2,712  revised  claims,  disqualified. 

2  1950  data  relate  to  regular  claimants  only. 

®  These  include;  Claims  not  made  in  prescribed  manner;  failure  to  carry  out  written  directions:  claimants  being 
inmates  of  prisons,  etc. 

*  Of  these,  15,165  were  considered  for  supplementary  benefit. 


TABLE  E-5.— ESTIMATES  OF  THE  INSURED  POPULATION  UNDER  THE  UNEMPLOY 

MENT  INSURANI E  ACT 


Source;  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


At  Beginning  of  Month  of; 

Total 

Employed 

Claimants^ 

2,745,000 

2,6.54,700 

90,300 

2,797,000 

2,672,200 

124,800 

2,811,000 

2,620,900 

190,1002 

2,817,000 

2,569,400 

247,6002 

2,812,000 

2,568,200 

243,8002 

2,814,000 

2,587,500 

226,5002 

2,758,000 

2,621,200 

136,800 

2,776,000 

2,687,100 

88,900 

Jnlv  . 

2,823,000 

2,736,500 

86.500 

2,832,000 

2,748,100 

83,900 

2,840,000 

2,7.59,100 

80,900 

2,8.58,000 

2,774,900 

83,100 

2.867,000 

2.767,200 

99,800 

>  Ordinary  claimants  on  the  live  unemployment  register  on  the  last  working  day  of  the  preceding  month. 
*  Includes  supplementary  benefit  claimants. 
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Source;  Unemployment  Insurance  Commission 
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•Stamps  $5,994,656.32.  Meter  $1,672,977.27.  Bulk  $3,935,301.24.  Arm.  Serv.  $234,382.03.  Sp.  Force  $5,372.32.  Total  $11,842,689.1 
t  Includes  Government  refunds  re  Supplementary  Benefit  classes  3  and  4  $1,829,013.00.  t  Includes  prepayment  by  P.O.  of  $4,000,000. 


TABLE  E-7.— INITIAL  AND  RENEWAL  CLAIMS  FOR  BENEFIT,  FEBRUARY.  19U  TO 

DECEMBER,  1951 


Source:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Month 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1961 

January . 

February . 

March . 

.^.pril . 

Mav . 

June . 

July . 

August . 

September . 

October . 

November . 

December . 

Total . 

663 

4,124 

2,925 

2,799 

4,629 

2,668 

1,855 

1,118 

1,058 

1,748 

3,337 

4,637 

4,822 

5,046 

3,953 

2,027 

1,772 

1,087 

1,370 

1,013 

1,475 

2,896 

6,562 

11,751 

12,284 

10,667 

6,463 

4,654 

3,226 

3,106 

3,241 

3,715 

6,222 

11,798 

13,770 

20,412 

14,990 

13,307 

8,430 

8,825 

10,857 

10,886 

20,557 

40,473 

36,717 

53,325 

57,612 

71,932 

59,098 

50,706 

35,781 

34,777 

30,646 

27,576 

25,115 

28,555 

34,891 

37,111 

52,479 

63,681 

47,141 

43,675 

35,859 

27,603 

21,365 

20,034 

17,281 

20,883 

29,369 

42,385 

73,578 

100,304 

76,723 

63,869 

48,963 

33,617 

31,543 

30,487 

24,972 

28,143 

38,104 

66,426 

105,939 

126,649 

93,463 

88,786 

58,141 

52,675 

44,783 

43,486 

50,291 

51.935 

69,349 

114,888 

139,406 

182.053 

109,282 

119,533 

80,028 

71,619 

51,284 

43,929 

61,545 

42,229 

62,243 

93,016 

134,218 

172,269 

109,709 

109,764 

75,242 

56,430 

58,233 

58,981 

57,926 

62,456 

82,902 

122,603 

175,040 

26,924 

36,660 

90,897 

296,391 

488,667 

442,854 

649,090 

933,832 

1,0,50,979 

1,141,555 

TABLE  E-8.— CL  ALMS  FOR  SUPPLEMENTARA"  BENEFIT,  DECEMBER,  1951  i 


Source:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Prox-ince 

Initial  Claims  Only 

Not 

Entitled  to 
Benefit 

Claims 

Considered 

Entitled  to  Benefit 

Class  U 

Class  P 

A 

Newfoundland . 

277 

30 

61 

63 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

109 

16 

16 

13 

Nova  Scotia . 

691 

187 

147 

174 

New  Brunswick . 

585 

131 

163 

157 

Quebec . 

4,058 

922 

842 

1,131 

Ontario . 

4,413 

904 

901 

1,139 

Manitoba . 

1,260 

474 

333 

381 

Saskatchewan . 

501 

94 

159 

186 

Alberta . 

542 

130 

132 

174 

British  Columbia . 

2,720 

774 

612 

759 

Total  December,  1951 . 

15,1563 

3.062 

3,366 

4,177 

Total  December,  1950 . 

12,213 

2,611 

2,620 

3,266 

■  See  explanatory  note  on  p.  320. 

2  For  1950,  and  additional  18  claimants  were  entitled  under  classes  3  and  4. 

3  There  were,  in  addition,  9  renew.al  claims. 
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F — Prices 


TABLE  r-l.— INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  THE  COST  OF  LIVING  IN  CANADA 


Prices  as  at  the  beginning  of  each  Month 
(Calculated  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  St-atisticsl 


— 

Percent¬ 

age 

Increase 
since 
August  1, 
1939 

On  base  of  average  prices  in  1935 

-39  as  100* 

Total 

Food 

Rent 

Fuel 
and ' 
Light 

Clothing 

Home 
Furnish¬ 
ings  and 
Services 

Miscel¬ 

laneous 

Retail 

Prices 

Index 

(Com¬ 

modities] 

only)! 

1914 . 

79-7 

92-2 

72-1 

75-1 

88-3 

69 

-6 

1929 . 

121-7 

1.34-7 

119-7 

112-6 

1.34-8 

105 

-0 

1933 . 

94-4 

84-9 

98-6 

102-5 

93-3 

98 

-2 

1939.  . 

101-5 

100-6 

103-8 

101-2 

100-7 

101-4 

101-4 

101-0 

1945 . 

18-6 

119-5 

133-0 

112-1 

107-0 

122-1 

119-0 

109-4 

126-21 

1946 . 

•>2K 

123-6 

140-4 

112-7 

107-4 

126-3 

124-5 

112-6 

132-1 

1947 . 

34  4 

135-5 

159-5 

116-7 

115-9 

143-9 

141-6 

117-0 

148-8 

1948 . 

53 -8 

155-0 

195-5 

120-7 

124-8 

174-4 

162-6 

123-4 

177-41 

1949 . 

59-8 

160-8 

203-0 

123-0 

131-1 

183-1 

167-6 

128-8 

184-8 

1949 

January . 

58-3 

159-6 

202-2 

121-7 

130-0 

181-9 

167-0 

126-6 

183-5 

February . 

58-2 

159-5 

200-4 

121-7 

130-8 

181-8 

167-8 

128-1 

183-3 

March . 

57-9 

159-2 

199-1 

121-7 

131-0 

182-7 

167-9 

128-1 

182-5 

April . 

58-0 

159-3 

198-5 

122-4 

131-0 

182-3 

168-0 

128-4 

182-6 

May . 

58-2 

159-5 

199-5 

122-4 

129-1 

183-3 

168-1 

128-4 

183-0 

June . 

59-2 

160-5 

202-9 

122-4 

128-7 

183-3 

167-7 

128-4 

184-6 

July . 

60-8 

162-1 

207-2 

123-4 

129-1 

183-3 

167-6 

128-5 

186-3 

August . 

Cl -5 

162-8 

209-2 

123-4 

129-5 

183-2 

167-4 

128-9 

187-9 

September . 

61  0 

162-3 

207-0 

123-9 

130-1 

183-5 

167-4 

128-9 

186-9 

October . 

60-9 

162-2 

205-0 

123-9 

134-1 

184-1 

167-2 

130-2 

186-5 

November . 

60  4 

161-7 

203-3 

123-9 

135-1 

183-7 

167-4 

130-2 

185-7 

December . 

60  2 

161-5 

201-9 

125-0 

135-2 

183-7 

167-1 

130-5 

185-0 

1950 

January . 

59  7 

161-0 

199-4 

125-0 

135-6 

183-3 

167-0 

131-6 

183-8 

February . 

60  3 

161-6 

201-3 

125-0 

135-9 

183-0 

166-4 

132-1 

184-7 

March . 

62-4 

163-7 

204-0 

132-7 

136-3 

181-4 

166-3 

132-1 

185-8 

April . 

62-7 

164-0 

204-5 

132-7 

138-0 

181-2 

166-4 

132-3 

186-2 

May . 

62-7 

164-0 

204-6 

132-7 

137-5 

180-8 

166-4 

132-3 

186-1 

June . 

641 

165-4 

209-0 

132-7 

137-1 

180-7 

166-9 

132-4 

188-3 

July . 

66-2 

167-5 

214-3 

134-9 

137-7 

180-7 

166-9 

132-5 

191-0 

August . 

67-2 

168-5 

216-7 

134-9 

138-4 

180-9 

168-9 

132-5 

192'4 

September . 

68-5 

169-8 

218-8 

135-5 

140 -S 

182-3 

171-1 

132-8 

194-3 

October . 

69  3 

170-7 

220-1 

135-5 

141-0 

183-5 

172-7 

133-3 

195-5 

November . 

69-3 

170-7 

218-6 

136-4 

140-6 

184-5 

174-8 

133-4 

195-1 

December . 

69  7 

171-1 

218-8 

136-4 

140-7 

184-9 

176-4 

134-1 

195-6 

1951 

January . 

71  1 

172-5 

220-2 

136-4 

141-5 

187-1 

179-8 

135-8 

197-3 

hebruarv . 

73 '8 

175-2 

224-4 

136-4 

141-7 

192-4 

185-1 

137-0 

201-4 

March . 

78  •  3 

179-7 

233-9 

137-6 

146-5 

196-3 

188-6 

137-8 

207-9 

April . 

80-4 

181-8 

238-4 

137-6 

146-7 

198-8 

190-7 

138-8 

211-2 

May . 

80-6 

182-0 

235-4 

137-6 

146-2 

201-5 

194-9 

140-7 

211-3 

June . 

82-6 

184-1 

239-8 

139-8 

146-2 

202-5 

197-1 

144-0 

214-0 

July . 

861 

187-6 

249-7 

139-8 

147-2 

202-9 

196-4 

142-2 

219-6 

August . 

87-4 

188-9 

251-4 

139-8 

148-2 

204-6 

199-0 

143-7 

221-1 

September . 

88-3 

189-8 

251-1 

142-7 

149-5 

206-9 

199-1 

144-0 

221-6 

October . 

88-9 

190-4 

249-7 

142-7 

160-2 

213-8 

200-1 

144-3 

222-4 

November . 

89-7 

191-2 

250-2 

144-8 

150-8 

214-6 

199-9 

144-9 

22R.n 

December . 

89-6 

191-1 

249-3 

144-8 

150-8 

215-5 

200-6 

144-9 

222-7 

1952 

January . 

90  0 

191-5 

250-0 

144-8 

151-2 

215-3 

201-1 

145-7 

22.'!.  1 

February . 

89-3 

190-8 

248-1 

144-8 

151-3 

213-0 

200-1 

146-5 

221-6 

*  For  the  period_1914  to  1934  the  former  series  on  the  bases  1926=100  was  converted  to  the  bases  1935-39  =  100. 
t  Commodities  in  the  cost-of -living  index  including  rents  and  services. 
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TABLE  F-2.^I\DEX  NITAIBERS  OF  THE  COST  OF  LIVING  FOR  NINE  C  ITIES  OF 
CANADA  AT  THE  BEGINMNCi  OF  JANCARY,  1953 

(August  1939  =  100) 

Source:  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


Total 

Home 
Furnish¬ 
ings  and 
Services 

Miscel- 

laneoas 

January 

2,  1951 

Dec. 

1,  1951 

January 

2.  1951 

Food 

Rent 

Fuel 

Clothing 

St.  John's,  Nfid(n  .. 

103-5 

103-9 

106-1 

101-2 

107-0 

105-7 

101-4 

101-2 

Halifax . 

160-2 

179-3 

179-3 

242-1 

124-9 

144-5 

229-6 

184-1 

136-8 

Saint  John . 

168-4 

186-1 

188-0 

241-7 

126-1 

139-8 

236-7 

194-0 

152-0 

Montreal . 

177-8 

197-3 

198-1 

268-8 

147-4 

145-0 

201-4 

206-4 

140-0 

Toronto . 

168-6 

186-0 

187-1 

239-1 

149-0 

172-5 

215-8 

195-3 

144-7 

W  innipeg . 

167-8 

183-3 

183-7 

248-7 

132-9 

128-2 

211-8 

204-7 

139-5 

Saskatoon . 

170-2 

187-2 

187-0 

249-8 

132-3 

151-7 

223-5 

207-7 

134-0 

Edmonton . 

166-0 

183-6 

183-4 

254-2 

124-0 

121-8 

224-6 

194-1 

140-2 

Vancouver . 

172-6 

192-8 

193-6 

259-2 

131-9 

109-2 

227-7 

194-6 

147-5 

N.B.— Indexes  above  measure  percentage  changes  in  living  costs  for  each  city,  but  should  not  be  used  to  compare 
ctual  levels  of  living  costs  as  between  cities. 

(■)  St.  John's  Index  on  the  base  June  1951  =  100. 


TABLE  F-3.-INI)EX  NOIBERS  OF  STAPLE  FOOD  ITEMS 

iBase:  August  1939  =  100) 

Dominion  Average  Retail  Price  Relatives  with  Dominion  Averages  of  Actual  Retail  Prices  for  Latest  Month 

Source:  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 


•  Commodities 

Per 

Dec. 

1  1941 

Dec. 

1946 

Jan. 

1949 

Jan. 

1950 

Jan. 

1951 

Dec. 

1951 

Jan. 

1952 

Price 

Jan. 

1952 

Beef,  sirloin  steak . 

lb. 

120-7 

154-8 

251-3 

251-6 

313-7 

378-1 

381-3 

107-2 

Beef,  round  steak . 

lb. 

125-7 

167-9 

280-2 

281-0 

349-4 

422-2 

425-5 

101-7 

Beef,  rolled  rib  roast,  prime . 

lb. 

125-5 

174-3 

281-7 

283-5 

348-6 

413-7 

417-2 

96-1 

Beef,  blade  roast,  blade  removed . 

lb. 

132-7 

162-3 

301-3 

.300-6 

391-3 

481-4 

485-7 

78-7 

Beef,  stewing,  boneless . 

lb. 

136-7 

168-3 

333-9 

338-3 

444-1 

559-1 

562-0 

76-7 

Veal,  front  roll,  boneless . 

lb. 

139-3 

174-0 

311-8 

316-6 

381-8 

490-7 

494-7 

85-9 

Lamb,  leg  roast . 

lb. 

109-9 

152-8 

238-7 

251-1 

285-0 

332-3 

337-9 

96-5 

Pork,  fresh  loin,  centre-cut . 

lb. 

125-3 

143-8 

228-5 

227-7 

247-5 

239-9 

242-9 

64-4 

Pork,  fresh  shoulder,  hock-off . 

lb. 

127-0 

143-4 

256-2 

238-3 

274-8 

273-7 

283-2 

53-8 

Bacon,  side,  fancy,  sliced,  rind-off . 

lb. 

132-3 

142-5 

231-4 

227-0 

214-9 

221-3 

215-2 

81-4 

Lard,  pure,  package . 

lb. 

151-3 

159-6 

323-7 

200-0 

254-0 

251-3 

238-8 

26-6 

Shortening,  package . 

lb. 

134-7 

137-5 

281-3 

214-6 

241-0 

250-0 

243-8 

35-3 

Eggs,  grade  “A"  large,  cartons . 

doz. 

156-4 

181-3 

200-8 

143-9 

197-4 

242-8 

189-7 

59-3 

Milks . 

qt. 

111-0 

95-4 

161-5 

166-1 

174-3 

189-0 

190-8 

20-8 

Butter,  creamery,  prints . 

lb. 

140-5 

148-0 

267-4 

239-9 

236-3 

261-3 

264-9 

72-1 

Cheese,  plain,  mild,  i  lb . 

pkg. 

174-6 

165-4 

229-7 

226-0 

233-5 

257-3 

259-6 

34-8 

Bread,  plain,  white,  wrapped . 

lb. 

106-5 

106-3 

152-4 

165-1 

177-6 

191-8 

191-8 

12-2 

Flour,  all  purpose . 

lb. 

127-3 

124-2 

187-9 

221-2 

224-2 

230-2 

230-2 

7-7 

Rolled  Oats,  package . 

lb. 

112-0 

114-0 

1.53-6 

161-5 

190-2 

197-7 

199-2 

13-2 

Corn  Flakes,  8  oz . 

pkg. 

101-1 

100-0 

162-0 

163-0 

171-7 

190-0 

191-1 

17-8 

Tomatoes,  canned,  2^’s . 

tin 

129-9 

137-7 

221-7 

182-1 

195-3 

269-7 

279-9 

30-1 

Peas,  20  oz . 

tin 

117-5 

121-7 

150-0 

147-5 

149-3 

165-7 

167-3 

21-4 

Com,  Cream,  choice,  20  oz . 

tin 

128-3 

132-7 

186-7 

176-1 

173-9 

185-6 

189-2 

20*9 

Beans,  dry . 

lb. 

129-4 

133-3 

278-4 

249-0 

267-2 

301-4 

299-3 

14-9 

Onions,  cooking . 

lb. 

108-2 

126-5 

124-5 

169-4 

119-0 

168-1 

185-1 

9-8 

Potatoes,  No.  I,  table . 

10  lbs. 

89-9 

149-4 

141-3 

150-9 

124-0 

244-5 

269-0 

60-5 

Prunes,  bulk  or  in  bag . 

lb. 

115-8 

120-2 

178-9 

197-4 

229-4 

252-0 

250-3 

28-8 

Raisins,  seedless,  bulk  or  in  bag . 

lb. 

104-0 

108-6 

127-8 

128-5 

143-3 

175-9 

176-5 

26-6 

Oranges,  California . 

doz. 

132-5 

154-3 

125-3 

137-7 

158-7 

143-4 

147-8 

40-8 

Lemons . 

i  doz. 

111-3 

148-6 

139-1 

169-8 

169-2 

178-4 

179-0 

29-2 

Jam,  strawberry,  16  oz . 

jar 

111-3 

115-1 

150-4 

145-5 

162-1 

167-7 

167-7 

29-5 

Peaches,  15  oz . 

tin 

101-5 

106-1 

146-2 

140-6 

146-8 

155-3 

155-3 

23-6 

Marmalade,  Orange,  16  oz . 

jar 

118-3 

128-9 

145-8 

140-7 

148-9 

159-1 

159-1 

21-7 

Com  Syrup.  2  lb . 

tin 

138-0 

157-7 

185-7 

176-9 

188-7 

207-7 

208-3 

36-1 

Sugar,  granulated,  bulk  or  in  bag . 

Sugar,  yellow,  in  branded  package . 

lb. 

132-3 

132-3 

150-8 

158-5 

191-7 

204-2 

204-2 

13-1 

lb. 

131-3 

134-9 

155'6 

163-5 

198-1 

213-6 

213*6 

13-8 

Coffee,  medium  quality,  in  bag . 

lb. 

141-6 

131-7 

186-7 

2,50-9 

299-6 

314-4 

314-7 

108-6 

Tea,  black,  ^  lb . 

pkg. 

145-2 

131-6 

174-5 

177-2 

182-0 

186*5 

186*5 

54*2 

*  Description  and  Units  of  Sale  Apply  to  January  1952  Prices. 
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TABLE  F-4— RETAIL  PRICES  OF  STAPLE 

Soukce:  Dominion 


Beef 

Pork 

Locality 

1  Sirloin  steak, 

per  lb. 

Round  steak, 

per  lb. 

Rib,  roast,  prime, 

rolled,  per  lb. 

Blade  roast  (blade 

removed),  per  lb. 

Stewing,  boneless, 

per  lb. 

Veal,  front  roll  (boneless) 

per  lb. 

Lamb,  leg  roast, 

per  lb. 

Fresh  loin,  centre  cut, 

(chops  or  roast) ,  per  lb . 

Fresh  shoulder,  hock- 

off,  per  lb. 

Bacon,  side,  fancy,  sliced 

rind-off,  per  lb. 

Newfoundland — 

cts. 

121-5 

cts. 

cts. 

b 

90-4 

cts. 

a 

76-6 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

82-1 

cts. 

78-1 

cts. 

e 

84-0 

P.E.I.— 

107-5 

95-0 

a 

85-5 

a 

73-5 

a 

67-D 

60-8 

55-0 

Nova  Scotia— 

113-1 

106-3 

a 

96-6 

a 

79-6 

81-4 

91-1 

67-5 

c 

51-9 

83-6 

110-6 

102-0 

a 

90-0 

a 

79-8 

78-1 

86-3 

67-7 

52-8 

87-6 

New  Brunswick — 

108-7 

99-5 

a 

93-7 

77-2 

74-9 

65-0 

53-3 

78-2 

111-0 

100-1 

a 

92-2 

a 

76-3 

77-1 

91-5 

67-9 

56-9 

87-7 

Quebec— 

130-7 

123-3 

78-3 

70-2 

107-0 

64-6 

58-7 

85-9 

116-1 

109-7 

100-4 

a 

77-9 

75-4 

86-9 

96-8 

62-5 

53-9 

77-1 

111-0 

107-0 

90-3 

a 

71-8 

68-9 

90-6 

96-8 

57-0 

48-5 

108 -6 

106-6 

94-2 

73-4 

72-6 

88-4 

95-2 

64-2 

52-8 

82-6 

107-8 

105-0 

94-5 

a 

75-4 

65-0 

60-7 

51-9 

79-4 

121-0 

106-3 

87-8 

a 

70-2 

60*3 

51-5 

82-7 

Ontario— 

93-8 

94-7 

96-0 

75-3 

77-3 

62-6 

56-3 

76- 1 

80-1 

77- 3 

79- 4 

80- 7 

74-8 

77-1 

74-5 

80-5 

76-5 

76-0 

105-2 

101-0 

a 

94-3 

a 

81-0 

a 

81-2 

63-8 

107-2 

103-2 

100-2 

a 

82-9 

80-7 

84-2 

97-4 

67-2 

d 

49-0 

48-4 

d 

55-0 

51- 3 

54-8 

d 

58-4 

52- 2 

47-8 

53- 4 

105-1 

103-0 

97-1 

a 

82-9 

79-4 

96-7 

95-7 

95-2 

65- 9 

66- 7 

63-9 

66-6 

63-8 

62-7 

65-9 

67- 1 

101-0 

100-3 

96-4 

a 

79-2 

110-7 

105-8 

101-6 

90-3 

84-8 

80-2 

19 — Sault  Ste.  Marie . 

106-6 

105-4 

81-0 

82-8 

20 — Sudbury . 

97-9 

96-9 

89-8 

96-3 

102-5 

93-5 

77-2 

81-1 

83-6 

a 

79-8 

78- 3 

79- 3 

79-4 

81-8 

21 — Timmins . 

106-0 

103-7 

88-2 

96-8 

03 -1 

22 — Toronto . 

106-5 

100-9 

23 — Windsor . 

101-1 

97-6 

91-2 

Manitoba— 

24 — Brandon . 

103-2 

96-8 

101-7 

73-5 

59-8 

54-0 

7T-0 

25 — Winnipeg . 

103-4 

97-4 

QS-S 

78-8 

77-9 

92-2 

59-9 

d 

.  77-1 

00 ' 0 

Saskatchewan— 

26 — Moose  Jaw . 

97-5 

93-1 

92-0 

78-3 

75-4 

a 

76-7 

93-6 

65-4 

52-2 

79-1 

27 — Regina . 

97-3 

93-9 

93-2 

a 

76-9 

76-8 

86-7 

62-8 

54-7 

84-5 

HO  *0 

28 — Saskatoon . 

98-3 

94-9 

93-0 

a 

75-8 

80-0 

89-0 

58-9 

d 

54-0 

Sl-2 

Alberta— 

29 — Calgary . 

102-4 

97-1 

101-1 

84-1 

76-3 

103-0 

62-1 

d 

59-2 

83-9 

HO  ’  ^ 

30 — Drum  heller . 

95-6 

95-0 

93-8 

76-6 

71-6 

64-2 

54-5 

85-7 

31 — Edmonton . 

98-4 

92-5 

94-1 

a 

70-0 

73-1 

a 

84-8 

93-8 

01-5 

50-0 

84-6 

British  Coiumbia— 

32 — Prince  Rupert . 

115-0 

108-3 

103-3 

80-0 

80-0 

106- 7 

107- 0 

71- 7 

72- 6 

06-7 

d 

63-2 

95-3 

95-7 

33 — Trail . 

114-2 

106-6 

105-0 

a 

82-6 

81-8 

119-7 

105-9 

109-1 

91-4 

85-2 

89-2 

104-8 

72-0 

55-6 

90-4 

119-6 

108-2 

107-8 

81-8 

86-1 

86-7 

109-2 

72-9 

56-2 

92-2 

FOODS  AXD  COAL  BY  CITIES,  JANl  AB  Y,  IftiVJ 

Bureau  of  Statistics 


Locality 

Lard,  pure, 

per  lb.  package 

I  Shortening, 

per  lb.  package 

Eggs,  grade  “A”  large, 

carton,  per  dozen 

Milk, 

per  quart 

Butter,  creamery,  prints, 

per  lb. 

Clieese,  plain,  mild, 

per  |-lb.  package 

Bread,  plain,  white, 

wrapped,  per  lb. 

Flour,  all  purpose, 

per  lb. 

1 

Rolled  oats,  package, 
per  lb. 

Corn  flakes, 

8-oz.  package 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

Vewfoiindland— 

f 

h 

1 — St.  John’s . 

39-6 

84-8 

32-0 

35-4 

11-3 

8-7 

15-6 

20-2 

P.E.I.— 

26-8 

36-6 

Is 

55-1 

17-0 

75-1 

36-7 

11-3 

8-2 

12-2 

18-8 

2 — Charlottetown . 

-Vova  Scotia — 

27-8 

35-0 

59-I 

20-5 

75-1 

35-7 

12-0 

8-2 

14-3 

18-3 

3 — Halifax . . 

g 

26-8 

351 

65-3 

22-0 

76'9 

36-9 

12-8 

8-4 

13-7 

190 

4 — Sydney . 

New  Brunswick — 

26-2 

35'5 

g 

60-5 

20-0 

75-4 

35-0 

12-0 

8-4 

14-2 

18-4 

5 — Moncton . 

g 

28-7 

35-8 

63-5 

21-0 

76’0 

36-1 

12-7 

8-2 

13-9 

18-5 

6 — Saint  John . 

Quebec  — 

7 — Chicoutimi . 

28-9 

38-3 

63-8 

20-0 

71-3 

37-2 

13-6 

8-4 

18-9 

8 — Montreal . 

25-7 

34-9 

61-2 

20-0 

70-2 

34-3 

12-0 

7-5 

13-3 

17-1 

9 — Quebec . 

25-2 

35-8 

61-3 

19-0 

7M 

35-2 

11-5 

7-5 

13-7 

17-G 

10 — Sherbrooke . 

29-0 

34-7 

6G-2 

20-0 

70-1 

34-5 

11-6 

8-1 

13'5 

17-9 

11 — Sorel.  .  . ^ . 

24-2 

34-7 

g 

61-8 

19-0 

69-5 

33-5 

12-0 

7  •  1 

13-7 

17-0 

12 — Three  Rivers . 

25-9 

33-8 

63-3 

19-0 

68-5 

33-7 

10-7 

7-5 

13-9 

lC-9 

Ontario — 

g 

13 — Cornwall . 

24-2 

34-2 

60-1 

19-0 

71-8 

34-4 

10-7 

7-5 

13'5 

17-9 

14 — Fort  William . 

25-8 

34-2 

61-7 

23-0 

70-8 

3C-1 

12-7 

7-3 

12-0 

18-2 

15— Hamilton . 

26-9 

34-9 

g 

59-1 

22-0 

72-7 

33-9 

11-3 

7-7 

13-5 

16-9 

16 — London . 

27-2 

34-2 

g 

53-0 

19-0 

72-7 

33-6 

11-3 

7-8 

13-5 

17-3 

l7 — North  Bay . 

27-5 

34-9 

61-9 

22-0 

73-1 

34-2 

12-0 

7-9 

14-5 

18-2 

18 — Ottawa . 

25-0 

35-3 

g 

62-6 

22'0 

72-8 

35-0 

12-0 

7'8 

13'0 

17-1 

19 — Sault  Ste.  Marie . 

28-4 

35-0 

G3-7 

23 '0 

73-6 

34-4 

13-3 

7-8 

13-8 

18-3 

20— Sudbury . 

26-7 

34-7 

03 '0 

23-0 

73-6 

33-7 

12-0 

8-0 

13-8 

18-0 

21 — Timmins . 

27-1 

34-1 

BM 

25-0 

72-G 

34-3 

12-0 

8-0 

13-1 

18-2 

22 — Toronto . 

2G-5 

34-0 

58-2 

22-0 

72-7 

33-3 

11-3 

7-6 

12-9 

17-2 

23 — Windsor . 

20-5 

35 -G 

g 

57-1 

21-0 

72- 1 

34-0 

11-3 

7-9 

13-8 

17-1 

Manitoba — 

24 — Brandon . 

25-7 

35-1 

54-3 

19-0 

71'7 

35-1 

12-4 

7-G 

12-9 

17-6 

25 — Winnipeg . 

24-1 

32-C 

54-5 

20-0 

69-9 

34-9 

14-0 

7-2 

12-4 

17-6 

Saskatchewan— 

g 

26 — Moose  Jaw . 

25'0 

35-9 

56-7 

19-7 

69-8 

34-4 

12-8 

7'2 

12-3 

17-7 

27 — Regina . 

to 

34-3 

51-4 

20-0 

69-4 

35-5 

12-8 

7-3 

12-7 

18-8 

28 — Saskatoon . 

25-4 

35-5 

49*8 

19-0 

70-0 

34-4 

12-0 

7-1 

12-3 

16-7 

Alberta — 

29 — Calgary . 

26-7 

35-8 

55-6 

21-0 

70-6 

34-0 

12-8 

7-3 

12-0 

17-9 

30 — Drumheller . 

2G-4 

37-7 

g 

.54-8 

22-0 

7T3 

35-5 

12-8 

7-7 

13-2 

18-1 

31 — Edmonton . 

2G-2 

3G-2 

52-2 

20-0 

71-6 

35-1 

12'0 

7-2 

12-4 

17-5 

British  Columbia— 

32 — Prince  Rupert . 

32-1 

40-3 

63-9 

31-0 

74-7 

36-0 

15-0 

8-4 

13-4 

19-0 

33— Trail . 

30-5 

41-5 

63'4 

25'0 

71-4 

35-4 

16-0 

7‘7 

12-5 

18-4 

34 — Vancouver . 

28-9 

34-8 

g 

59-6 

22-0 

73-2 

34-4 

14-9 

7'4 

ITS 

17-1 

35 — Victoria . 1 

28-0 

35-2 

63-6 

24-0 

72-6 

34'9 

14-9 

7-7  1 

11-9 

17-4 

TABLE  r-4.— RETAIL  PRICES  OF  STAPLE 

Source:  Dominion 


Canned 

Vegetables 

u. 

U* 

3 

Oj 

ttD 

c3 

-Q 

a-5 

.9 

&■'’ 

.9 

0 

£  9 

>,  0 

bO 

0  ® 

Locality 

Si 

|.l§ 

.5 

N 

O 

O 

CQ 

s’  ^ 

i  o-S 

k.  o  • 
^.2  o 
c  2o 

O-Q 

a  s, 

o 

"  a> 

c  jd 

cj  > 

.9 

O 

o 

o  . 

^  u 
.2  « 

S 

6 

'Z  (n 

So 

s  S3 

0  “• 

0 

3 

i- 

Is. 

=4t: 

<1  CO  ® 

CO  >-«  » 

c  -tS  bC 
S  5 

cd  CO 

S  0 
'~0 

i” 

g-co 

gs 

^  a 

0 

S  ^ 

CO  0 

CO 

C  He* 

0  1 
a,  Q- 

+3  a 
w  '.,3 

a  ^ 

3 

C- 

o 

CQ 

o 

Oh 

0 

>—> 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

Newfoundland— 

i 

63-6 

1 — St.  John’s . 

30-1 

23-2 

24-1 

13-8 

11-5 

64-3 

27-9 

27-7 

49-5 

P.E.I.— 

k 

n 

2 — Charlottetown . 

28-1 

21-6 

22-2 

15-0 

11-3 

47-5 

28-6 

29-4 

44-7 

34-0 

55-8 

Nora  Scotia— 

28-7 

29-8 

21-9 

2I-S 

16-2 

11-5 

64-1 

28-1 

26-5 

39-6 

54-5 

i 

k 

31-4 

21-4 

22-0 

14-0 

11-0 

61-6 

3M 

28-0 

4M 

32-6 

55-7 

New  Brunswick— 

k 

28-7 

30-2 

20-6 

21-0 

20-2 

20-4 

14- 6 

15- 7 

10-9 

55-3 

28-6 

28-7 

25-9 

43-8 

30-6 

54-4 

11-2 

56-4 

k 

28-8 

42-0 

30-7 

54-6 

Quebec — 

7 — Chicoutimi . 

29-5 

22-6 

21-8 

12-1 

63-8 

k 

k 

42-9 

30-1 

61-3 

8 — Montreal . 

27-6 

19-0 

20-0 

14-9 

10-8 

60-6 

29-7 

24-4 

40-5 

24-7 

52-7 

9 — Quebec . 

29-8 

20-9 

18-4 

14-1 

11-2 

57-2 

27-8 

27-2 

39-6 

28-5 

55'5 

28-8 

27- 5 

28- 5 

21-5 

18-9 

20-8 

20-3 

18- 7 

19- 9 

14-7 

13-6 

13-2 

10-2 

11-0 

62-6 

56-1 

56-5 

29-8 

27- 4 

28- 1 

26-9 

23-5 

25-4 

4M 

40-5 

40-2 

27- 6 

29-3 

28- 2 

55-2 

51- 0 

52- 5 

9-7 

Ontario — 

k 

28-6 

20-4 

19-5 

13-1 

9-4 

60-7 

30-6 

23-8 

39-6 

29-0 

51-2 

29-7 

21-0 

18-3 

15-9 

91 

60-2 

29-1 

26-0 

42-6 

29-3 

54-7 

29’3 

20-1 

18-8 

16-2 

8-8 

61-6 

k 

31-0 

n 

25-1 

38-4 

29-2 

50-5 

28 -2 

20-5 

19-8 

14-5 

10-4 

63'6 

k 

29-1 

24-3 

39-3 

28-2 

49-5 

29-2 

22-0 

12-6 

7-7 

64-7 

n 

27-2 

37-5 

28-2 

53-2 

28-9 

2M 

13-8 

9-6 

k 

28-8 

n 

27-6 

27-8 

49-6 

29-9 

20-8 

19'9 

13-4 

9.9 

66-3 

31-7 

24-6 

38-1 

29-6 

53-0 

20 — Sudbury . 

30-7 

22-2 

19-9 

13-4 

9-6 

64-9 

28-1 

k 

27-1 

39-3 

29-1 

53-0 

29-8 

21-9 

20-0 

14-5 

90 

65-5 

29-0 

25-6 

42-9 

32-0 

54-7 

28-1 

19-9 

18-7 

8-9 

65-9 

k 

28-0 

k 

24-7 

49-2 

23 — Windsor . 

25-4 

20-8 

20-0 

14-9 

9-2 

63-5 

29-4 

24-0 

38-7 

29-1 

52-0 

Manitoba— 

]r 

24 — Brandon . 

31-4 

23-5 

21-7 

16-3 

10-0 

55-8 

29-8 

29-7 

45-6 

26-6 

*70-9 

25 — Winnipeg . 

30-0 

21-9 

20-2 

15-6 

8-3 

50-7 

k 

27-9 

27-0 

43-5 

P 

26-0 

t 

67-3 

Saskatchewan— 

26 — Moose  Jaw . 

31-9 

22-2 

22-0 

13-8 

8-9 

54-3 

28-8 

26-8 

42-6 

31-3 

72-2 

33-7 

21-8 

22-8 

14-9 

9-4 

57-8 

k 

28-7 

29-5 

42-9 

30-0 

t 

73-6 

28 — Saskatoon . 

3M 

22-2 

22-7 

16-1 

41-2 

k 

30-2 

k 

28-0 

45-6 

35-4 

t 

70'3 

9*9 

Alberta — 

29 — Calgary . 

33-4 

20-5 

22-3 

15-8 

9-2 

68-4 

28-6 

26-9 

40-5 

31-9 

*70-0 

30 — Drumheller . 

36'4 

19'6 

23-0 

15-2 

10-2 

67-6 

Ic 

26-0 

27-7 

41-4 

30-5 

t 

74'1 

31 — Edmonton . 

34-1 

20-7 

23-3 

15-1 

9-4 

52-1 

k 

29-6 

27-0 

43-2 

27-7 

t 

71-2 

British  Columbia— 

32 — Prince  Rupert . 

32-6 

20-4 

20-4 

16-7 

9-0 

72-6 

28-6 

26-6 

420 

26-8 

*70-5 

32-7 

21-8 

17-6 

9-4 

66-5 

k 

28-7 

n 

27-4 

41-7 

32-3 

t 

71-6 

34 — Vancouver . 

30-1 

m 

19-6 

in 

15-6 

7-9 

67-5 

k 

25-7 

23-6 

37-2 

P 

20-8 

t 

1 1  ij* 

63-5 

30-0 

m 

18-2 

m 

18-0 

8-2 

71-3 

28-6 

26-6 

35-1 

P 

t 

22-8 

69-1 

Bvprnirpo  {nr  PorUor  ,.pi.t-=  j.  iicj/  me  iiuu  peiiBcuiy  oomparauie  in  an  cases  wun  price 

h^np  fr,  ihl  swi  rth  rppcV^  "®  m  grading  trade  practices,  etc.  occur  from  time  to  time,  (a)  Including  cuts  with 
bone-in.  (b)  Short,  nb  roast,  prime,  (c)  Including  cuts  with  hock-on.  (d)  Including  butts,  (e)  Local,  (f)  Imported. 


FOODS  AND  COAL  BY  CITIES,  JANUARY,  1953 

Bureau  of  Statistics 


Locality 

Peaches,  choice, 

per  15  oz.  tin 

• 

Marmalade,  orange, 

per  32  oz.  jar 

Com  syrup, 

per  2  lb.  tin 

Sugar 

Coffee,  medium, 

in  bags,  per  lb. 

Tea,  black,  medium, 

per  i  lb.  package 

Coal 

Granulated,  bulk 

or  in  bag,  per  lb. 

Yellow,  branded 

package,  per  lb. 

Anthracite, 

per  ton 

Bituminous, 

per  ton 

Newfoundland— 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

$ 

$ 

1 — St.  John's . 

48-6 

50-2 

41-9 

13-0 

n7-4 

^59-7 

22-46 

P.E.I.— 

2 — Charlottetown . 

24-0 

45-4 

38-7 

13-1 

12-9 

120 -5 

51-5 

16-00 

Nora  Scotia— 

3 — Halifax . 

24-1 

44-9 

37-0 

12-2 

13-2 

114-6 

51-9 

17-75 

4 — Sydney . 

23-7 

49-5 

37-8 

13-0 

13-9 

V 

117*9 

51-3 

12-35 

New  Brunswick— 

5 — Moncton . 

23-4 

41-9 

37-7 

12-8 

13-3 

112-8 

51-2 

17-50 

6 — Saint  John . . 

23-0 

45-4 

37-2 

12’5 

13-0 

V 

114*2 

52-5 

18-25 

Quebec— 

53-7 

38-4 

12-9 

12-8 

121*3 

58-8 

27-98 

7 — Chicoutimi . 

V 

22-1 

43-0 

33-9 

11-7 

12-3 

109-9 

56-5 

28-55 

8 — Montreal . 

22-3 

47-9 

35-8 

191.9 

12-3 

114-0 

57-2 

26-50 

0 — Quebec . 

23-4 

41-9 

34-5 

12-1 

12C 

112-2 

68-7 

27-75 

10 — Sherbrooke . 

22-2 

44-4 

34-0 

11-9 

1L8 

111-0 

54-8 

25-83 

11 — Sorel . 

23-9 

43-8 

35-4 

12-4 

12-4 

111-5 

56-1 

27-00 

12 — Three  Rivers . . 

Ontario— 

13 — Cornwall . 

21-8 

40-9 

33-8 

12-5 

12-6 

114-5 

55-8 

28-75 

14 — Fort  William . 

22-8 

41-4 

37-3 

13-4 

14-0 

105-8 

54-2 

26-82 

15 — Hamilton . 

22-4 

37-6 

33-3 

12-4 

13-0 

107 -1 

55-6 

26-00 

1 6 — London . 

22-5 

4M 

33-7 

12-5 

13-4 

106-7 

55-6 

26-50 

17 — North  Bay . 

24-0 

39-3 

35-0 

13-5 

14-5 

n8-2 

56-0 

28-50 

18 — Ottawa . 

22-3 

42-5 

33-5 

12-1 

13-0 

109-1 

55-2 

28-50 

19 — Sault  Ste.  Marie . 

38-1 

36-4 

13-1 

13-3 

103-4 

56-3 

25-50 

20 — Sudbury . 

23-0 

38-1 

36-4 

13-1 

13-5 

102-6 

55- 1 

28-25 

21 — Timmins . 

23-3 

42-8 

36-0 

13-3 

14-2 

107-8 

55-0 

31  00 

22 — Toronto . 

21-3 

41-2 

32-7 

11-9 

130 

105-2 

54-7 

25-25 

23 — Windsor . 

22-1 

41-6 

33-6 

12-5 

13-7 

103-0 

55-0 

26-50 

Manitoba— 

24— Brandon . 

27-0 

46-9 

37-8 

15-1 

15-7 

109-2 

53-4 

17-65 

25 — Winnipeg . 

23-7 

46-3 

35-9 

15-0 

15-8 

1004- 

52-9 

19-35 

Saskatchewan— 

26 — Moose  Jaw . 

24-8 

451 

380 

14-4 

15-6 

101-7 

52-7 

16-25 

27 — Regina . 

23-8 

47-1 

39-3 

14-5 

15-7 

106-6 

53-8 

17-10 

28 — Saskatoon . 

24-3 

49-1 

36-9 

15-0 

160 

100-2 

51-3 

16-50 

Aiberta— 

29 — Calgary . 

25-7 

42-9 

38-4 

13-7 

14-7 

102-2 

53-0 

14-00 

30 — Drumheller . 

261 

44-7 

40-6 

14-2 

15-6 

105-8 

53-4 

3 1 — Edmonton . 

24-8 

44-2 

371 

13.8 

15-2 

108-3 

52-7 

8-30 

British  Coiumbia — 

32 — Prince  Rupert  . 

25-9 

42-6 

38-1 

13-5 

14-8 

106-0 

55-1 

21-25 

33 — Trail . 

26-1 

43-8 

371 

13-7 

15-1 

102-5 

52-8 

18-00 

34 — Vancouver . 

23-7 

36-9 

341 

11-7 

13-3 

98-3 

52*4 

19-30 

35 — Victoria . . 

231 

39-6 

34-3 

12-5 

14-0 

103-9 

.52-8 

20-42 

(g)  Mixed — carton  and  loose,  (h)  Evaporated  milk  18-Oc  per  16  oz.  tin.  (i)  Package,  (k)  Mixed— package  and  bulk, 
(m)  15  oz.  tin.  (n)  Mixed— California  and  Australian,  (p)  360’s.  (s)  28  oz.  tin.  (t)  Pure,  (v)  Including  tins,  (w) 

Orange  Pekoe. 
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TABLE  F-6.- INDEX  Nl XIBEKS  OF  WHOLESALE  PRKJES  IN  (  ANADA 
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i*  Gold  is  included  from  1935  to  date. 

*  Arithmetically  converted  from  base  1926  =  100. 
The  indexes  for  1951  are  subject  to  revision. 


G — Strikes  and  Lockouts 


TABLE  G-1.— STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  CANADA,  JANUARY,  1952,  JANUARY  AND 

DECEMBER,  1951  j 


Number  of  Strikes 
and  Lockouts 

Number  of  Workers 
Involved 

Time  Loss 

Date 

Com¬ 

mencing 

During 

Month 

In 

Existence 

Com¬ 

mencing 

During 

Month 

In 

Existence 

In 

Man- 

Working 

Days 

Per  Cent 
of 

Estimated 

Working 

Time 

January,  1952’* . 

15t 

15 

5,7491 

5,749 

75,220 

0-09 

December,  1951 ’* . 

13 

19 

11,821 

12,587 

117,045 

0-14 

January,  1951 ’* . 

17t 

17 

6,253t 

6,253 

16,763 

0-02 

*  Preliminary  tigures. 

t  Strikes  unterminated  at  the  end  of  the  previous 'year  are  included  in  these  totals, 
t  The  record  of  the  Department  includes  lockouts  as  well  as  strikes  but  a  lockout,  or  an  industrial 
condition  which  is  undoubtedly  a  lockout,  is  not  often  encountered.  In  the  statistical  table,  therefore, 
strikes  and  lockouts  are  recorded  together.  A  strike  or  lockout  included  as  such  in  the  records  of  the 
Department  is  a  cessation  of  work  involving  six  or  more  employees  and  lasting  at  least  one  working 
day.  'Strikes  of  less  than  one  day’s  duration  and  strikes  involving  less  than  six  employees  are  not 
included  in  the  published  record  unless  ten  days  or  more  time  loss  is  caused  but  a  separate  record  of  such 
strikes  is  maintained  in  the  Department  and  these  figures  are  given  in  the  annual  review.  The  records 
include  all  strikes  and  lookouts  which  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Department  and  the  methods 
taken  to  obtain  information  preclude  the  probability  of  omissions  of  strikes  of  importance.  Informa¬ 
tion  as  to  a  strike  involving  a  small  number  of  employees  or  for  a  short  period  of  time  is  frequently 
not  received  until  some  time  after  its  commencement. 
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TABLE  G-2.— STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  CANADA,  JANUARY,  1953  (») 


Industry,  Occupation 
and  Locality 

Workers  Involved 

Time  Loss 
in  Man- 
Working 
Days 

Establish¬ 

ments 

Workers 

Particulars  (2) 

Strikes  an 

Manufacturing — 

Vegetable  Foods,  etc. — 

[1  Lockout 

s  in  Progr( 

.“ss  Prior  t 

0  Jannary,  1952 

Biscuit  factory  workers, 
Vancouver,  B.C. 

Fur,  Leather  and  Other  Animal 
Products— 

1 

95 

2,200 

Commenced  November  10,  1951;  for 
a  new  agreement  providing  for 
increased  wages  and  other  changes 
following  reference  to  conciliation 
board;  unterminated. 

Handbag  factory  workers, 
Montreal,  P.Q. 

Miscellaneous  Wood  Products — 

1 

15 

300 

Commenced  August  30,  1951;  for  a 
union  agreement  providing  for  in¬ 
creased  wages  following  reference  to 
conciliation  and  arbitration;  unter¬ 
minated. 

Furniture  factory  workers, 
Nicolet,  P.Q. 

Metal  Products — 

1 

30 

650 

Commenced  September  27,  1951;  for 
a  new  agreement  providing  for  in¬ 
creased  wages  and  cost-of-living 
escalator  clause  following  reference 
to  conciliation  board;  unterminat¬ 
ed. 

Jewelry  factory  workers, 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Electrical  apparatus  factory 

1 

4 

60 

Commenced  December  3,  1951;  for  a 
new  agreement  providing  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  six  additional  statutory 
holidays;  employment  conditions 
no  longer  affected  by  the  end  of 
January,  1952;  indefinite. 

welders, 

Peterborough,  Ont. 

1 

18 

390 

Commenced  December  11,  1951;  pro¬ 
testing  suspension  of  four  welders  for 
refusal  to  work  at  rates  in  new 
classification;  unterminated. 

Metal  factory  workers, 
Weston,  Ont. 

1 

309 

6,700 

Commenced  December  14,  1951;  for  a 
new  agreement  providing  for  in¬ 
creased  wages  and  reduced  hours 
following  reference  to  conciliation 
board;  unterminated. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts  Commencing  During  January,  1952 


Manufacturing — 

Vegetable  Foods,  etc.— 

Cake  and  biscuit  mix 
factory  workers, 

London,  Ont. 

1 

(^) 

18 

30 

Miscellaneous  Wood  Products — 
Furniture  factory  workers, 
Montreal,  P.Q. 

1 

92 

275 

Metal  Products — 

Foundry  workers, 
Morrisburg,  Ont. 

1 

25 

125 

Construction — 

Buildings  and  Structures — 
Electricians  and  helpers. 
Moose  Jaw,  Sask. 

3 

7 

65 

Commenced  January  30;  for  a  union 
agreement  providing  for  increased 
wages  and  other  changes:  unter¬ 
minated. 


Commenced  January  29;  for  imple¬ 
mentation  of  majority  report  of 
arbitration  board  providing  for  in¬ 
creased  wages,  vacations  with  pay, 
etc.,  in  new  agreement  under  nego¬ 
tiations;  unterminated. 


Commenced  January  2;  protesting 
suspension  of  two  workers  for  absen¬ 
teeism;  terminated  January  8;  con¬ 
ciliation  and  return  of  workers  pend¬ 
ing  reference  to  arbitration;  indefin¬ 
ite. 


Commenced  January  21;  for  increased 
wages;  unterminated. 
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TABLE  G-3.— STRIKES  ANI>  LOCKOUTS  IN  CANADA,  JANUARY,  1953  (i) 


Workers  Involved 

Time  Loss 

Industry,  Occupation 
and  Locality 

Establish- 

Workers 

in  Han- 
Working 

Particulars  (^) 

ments 

Days 

Strikes  and  Lockouts  commencing  during  to  January,  1952 — Concluded 


Th.^nsportation— ConcZiitfed 
Miscellaneous — 

Tunnel  diggers, 

1 

300 

3,900 

Commenced  January  16;  for  increased 

Kemano,  B.C. 

Tunnel  diggers, 

1 

75 

225 

wages;  terminated  January  31;  nego¬ 
tiations;  in  favour  of  employer. 

Commenced  January  17;  for  increased 

Wahleach  Lake,  B.C. 

Tbanspobtation — 

Electric  Railways  and  Local  Bus 
Lines — • 

Street  Railway  employees. 

1 

4,668 

60,000 

footage  bonus;  terminated  January 
21 ;  return  of  workers  pending  further 
negotiations;  indefinite. 

Commenced  January  4;  for  a  new 

Toronto,  Ont. 

Other  Local  and  Highway — 
Truck  drivers  and  ware¬ 
housemen, 

1 

35 

100 

agreement  providing  for  increased 
wages  and  other  changes  following 
reference  to  conciliation  board;  ter¬ 
minated  January  23;  conciliation 
and  return  of  workers  pending  refer¬ 
ence  to  arbitration;  indefinite. 

Commenced  January  21;  for  elimina- 

Ottawa,  Ont. 

Taxi  drivers. 

2 

58 

200 

tion  of  3-oents-per  hour  differential 
between  Ottawa  and  Toronto  wage 
rates;  partial  return  of  workers; 
unterminated. 

Commenced  January  28;  for  imple- 

Edmonton,  Alta, 

mentation  of  arbitration  board 
award  for  increased  wages  and  com¬ 
mission,  and  nine-hour  day  instead 
of  eight  hours  in  new  agreement 
under  negotiations;  unterminated. 

(0  Preliminary  data  based  where  possible  on  reports  from  parties  concerned,  in  some  cases 
incomplete;  subject  to  revision  for  the  annual  review. 

('’)  In  this  table  the  date  of  commencement  is  that  on  which  time  loss  first  occurred  and  the  date 
of  termination  is  the  last  day  on  which  time  was  lost  to  an  appreciable  extent. 

(®)  30  indirectly  affected. 
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Current 
LABOUR  CONDITIONS 

Summary  of  the  latest  employment  and 
labour  information  available  when  the 
Labour  Gazette  went  to  press.  (April  10) 


By  Economics  and  Research  Branch, 
Department  of  Labour 


SIGNIFICANT  developments  have  taken  place  in  the  past  month  both  in 
the  field  of  industrial  relations  and  of  employment.  Industry-wide  nego¬ 
tiations  have  begun  in  three  important  and  highly-unionized  industries,  with 
wage  increases  again  the  dominant  issue.  In  regard  to  employment,  labour 
demand  remained  low  until  the  beginning  of  April  and  there  was  a  steady 
increase  in  job  applications  registered  with  the  National  Employment  Service. 

Negotiations  have  commenced  between  the  three  large  basic  steel  producers 
and  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America  (CCL-CIO).  Union  demands  include 
an  increase  of  10  cents  an  hour  in  base  labour  rate,  parity  with  rates  in  the 
United  States  for  semi-skilled  and  skilled  employees,  and  the  union  shop. 
Negotiations  were  in  progress  at  the  Dominion  Steel  and  Coal  Corporation, 
Sydney,  N.S.,  and  at  Algoma  Steel  Corporation  Ltd.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. 
At  the  Steel  Company  of  Canada  plant  at  Hamilton,  Ont.,  the  union  is  reported 
to  have  applied  for  government  conciliation. 

Also  underway  were  negotiations  between  the  two  large  railways  and  their 
operating  employees.  Press  reports  stated  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
and  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  have  reached  agreement  for  the 
area  west  of  Fort  William  providing  for  an  11^  per  cent  increase  in  wage  rates. 
This  may  set  the  pattern  for  other  groups  of  operating  employees.  In  regard 
to  the  100,000  non-operating  railway  employees,  negotiations  are  scheduled  to 
begin  about  .July  1.  The  unions  are  reported  to  be  asking  for  a  substantial 
w'age  increase. 

The  master  agreement  between  west  coast  logging  and  lumbering  firms  ana 
the  International  Woodworkers  of  America  f CCL-CIO)  expires  on  June  15. 
Negotiation  for  revisions  was  scheduled  to  begin  on  April  15,  or  shortly  there¬ 
after.  In  addition  to  substantial  wage  increases,  the  union  requests  include  a 
union  shop,  paid  statutory  holidays,  and  a  health  and  welfare  plan. 

In  addition  to  these  three  series  of  negotiations,  which  can  be  considered 
as  industry-wide  in  effect,  individual  collective  agreements  were  under  review 
in  several  large  plants  in  the  textile  industries  and  strike  action  had  resulted  in 
four  cases  in  the  province  of  Quebec.  A  large  strike,  involving  nearly  6,000 
primary  textile  workers  at  Montreal  and  Valley  field  began  April  2,  bringing 
the  total  number  of  textile  workers  out  on  strike  in  that  province  to  about  7,300. 
In  this  dispute,  it  was  reported  that  the  union  involved,  the  United  Textile 
Workers  of  America  (TLC-AFL),  had  asked  for  a  21-cent-an-hour  wage 
increase  and  that  the  final  offer  of  the  company  was  7  cents  per  hour. 
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Unemployment  in  the  first  quarter  of  1952 
was  not  only  considerably  higher  than  in 
the  same  period  in  the  previous  year  but 
continued  to  rise  until  later  in  the  season, 
on  the  basis  of  job  applications  registered 
with  National  Employment  Service  offices. 
The  total  number  of  registrations  on  file 
continued  to  increase  through  March, 
reaching  a  total  of  385,000  by  March  27. 
In  1951,  the  peak  of  304,000  was  reached 
on  February  8. 

Regionally,  employment  conditions 
showed  marked  improvement  during  March 
only  in  the  province  of  British  Columbia 
and  a  persistent  increase  in  work  applica¬ 
tions  took  place  in  Quebec  and  the  Mari- 
times.  Newfoundland,  Ontario  and  the 
Prairie  regions  showed  less  change  in 
aggregate.  Monthly  application  data  were 
as  follows; — 


Region 

Jan. 31 

Feb. 27 

Mar.  27 

Newfoundland.  . 

10,400 

11,100 

11,900 

Mari  times.  .  .  . 

33,800 

35,700 

40,700 

Quebec . 

106,100 

114,600 

132,400 

Ontario . 

112,200 

111,800 

109,400 

Prairies . 

48,400 

48,300 

48,800 

Pacific . 

56,800 

49,400 

41,600 

Canada . 

367,700 

370,900 

384,800 

Labour  demand  remained  low  until 
April,  with  seasonal  work  not  generally 
underway  by  that  time  and  few  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  hiring  on  a  large  scale. 
Although  lay-offs  were  fewer  in  number  in 
March,  short-time  work  and  unemploy¬ 
ment  continued  to  be  heavy  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  centres  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  in 
particular. 

Logging  was  the  key  industry  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  steady  increase  in  job  applica¬ 
tions  through  March,  offsetting  minor  gains 
in  other  sectors.  The  decline  in  logging 
employment  was  mainly  seasonal  but  the 
number  of  woods  workers  employed  by 
pulp  and  paper  companies  in  the  East  was 
running  about  25  per  cent  below  1951  levels 
at  the  end  of  March.  One  factor  in  this 
decline  was  the  closure  of  logging  camps 
in  the  province  of  Quebec  by  government 
regulation  as  heavy  snowfalls  prevented 
cutting  close  to  ground  level.  In  many 
areas,  however,  cutting  was  finished  by 
March. 

The  employment  situation  remained  poor 
throughout  early  19.52  in  primary  textiles, 


with  substantial  unemployment  m  textile 
centres  in  the  Eastern  Townships  of 
Quebec,  the  Ottawa  \  alley  and  Southern 
Ontario.  Seasonal  lay-offs  took  place  in 
the  food  and  tobacco  processing  industries. 
In  consumer  goods  industries,  little 
improvement  took  place  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  automobile  manufacturing,  where 
hiring  was  general.  Further  lay-offs  were 
reported  among  radio  and  paper  products 
manufacturers. 

All  but  about  400  of  the  1,400  packing¬ 
house  workers  affected  by  lay-offs  following 
the  outbreak  of  the  hoof-and-mouth  disease 
in  Saskatchewan  had  been  rehired  by  the 
beginning  of  April.  Conditions  remained 
unsettled  in  Moose  Jaw  and  Regina.  The 
effects  on  employment  in  the  meat  packing 
industry  were  mitigated  by  clauses  in 
collective  bargaining  agreements  providing 
for  a  guaranteed  work  week  and  one  day’s 
notice  for  each  six  months’  seniority. 

In  sum,  the  employment  situation  at  the 
start  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  year 
indicated  that  new  sources  of  labour 
demand  were  not  sufficient  to  offset  weak¬ 
nesses  in  other  sectors,  particularly  in  some 
consumer  goods  industries,  and  to  keep 
unemployment  at  the  relatively  low  levels 
of  the  previous  year.  There  were,  however, 
important  elements  of  strength  whose 
effects  will  become  increasingly  evident. 

An  increase  of  about  four  per  cent  in 
the  volume  of  capital  expenditures  in  1952 
on  construction  and  machinerj^  and  equip¬ 
ment  was  forecast  by  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce  in  the  report 
“Private  and  Public  Investment  in  Canada, 
Outlook,  1952.”  New  investment  is 
expected  to  be  mainly  in  the  direction  of 
defence  and  associated  industries  and  the 
development  of  strategic  natural  resources. 
Private  investment  in  housing,  financial  and 
commercial,  trade  and  consumer  goods 
sectors  is  expected  to  be  down  from  last 
year’s  levels.  Since  private  investment  is 
the  basis  for  high  employment  levels,  the 
maintenance  of  these  levels  accompanied 
by  employment  shifts  in  the  directions 
indicated  by  investment  intentions  can  be 
looked  for  in  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
Sales  tax  reduction  on  consumer  goods 
announced  in  the  1952  federal  budget 
should  afford  a  measure  of  assistance  to 
the  consumer  goods  sector  and  may  be 
instrumental  in  reviving  production  and 
employment  in  this  field,  however. 
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CURRENT  LABOUR  STATISTICS 

(Latest  available  statistics  as  of  April  10,  1952) 


Principal  Items 

Date 

.Amount 

Percentage  change 
from 

Previous 

Month 

Previous 

Year 

Manpower- 

Total  civilian  labour  force  (a)  . 

Nov.  3/51 

5,210.000 

Persons  with  jobs  (a) . 

Nov.  3/51 

5,110,000 

_ 

_ 

Persons  without  jobs  and  seeking  work  (a) . .  , 

Nov,  3/51 

100,000 

— 

— 

Registered  for  work,  N.E.S. — 

Atlantic . 

Mar.  27 

.52,616 

+  12-4 

+  12-9 

Quebec . 

Mar.  27 

132,430 

+  15-6 

+38-5 

Ontario . 

Mar.  27 

109,401 

-  2-2 

+93-1 

Prairie . 

Mar.  27 

48,820 

+  1-0 

—  1-6 

Pacific . 

Mar.  27 

41,583 

-15-9 

-  0-5 

Total,  all  regions . 

Mar.  27 

.384,850 

+  3-7 

+  32-6 

Ordinarv  claims  for 

Unemplovment  Insurance  benefit  (c) . 

March  1 

316,409 

-  0-7 

+29-8 

Amount  of  benefit  payments  (d) . 

February 

.115,571,057 

+  11-4 

+45-8 

Index  of  emplovment  (1939  =  100) . 

Feb.  1 

177-9 

-  1-7 

+  3-3 

Immigration . 

Dec.  /51 

19,676 

-11-5 

+163-0(b) 

Industrial  Relations — 

Strikes  and  lockouts — days  lost . 

March 

65,502 

— 

+248-4(b) 

No.  of  workers  involved . 

March 

5,204 

— 

+  35-4(b) 

No.  of  strikes . 

March 

26 

— 

-  22-8(bj 

Earnings  and  Income— 

.\verage  weekly  wages  and  salaries . 

Feb.  1 

,1.52.94 

+  5-0 

+  10-6 

Average  hourly  earnings  (mfg.) . 

Feb.  1 

1  1.27 

+  0-1 

+  15-2 

Average  hours  worked  per  week  (mfg.) . 

Feb.  1 

41  ■5 

-  0-5 

-  3-3 

Average  weekly  earnings  (mfg.) . 

Feb.  1 

$.52.79 

-  0-4 

+  11-5 

Cost-of-living  index  (av.  193.5-39  =  100) . 

Mar.  1 

189-1 

-  0-9 

+  5-2 

Real  weeklv  earnings  (mfg.  av.  1946=  100) . 

Feb.  1 

114-4 

-  0-2 

+  2-2 

Total  labour  income . 

.January 

$833,000,000 

-  0-5 

+  14-1 

Industrial  Production — 

Total  (Av.  19.3.5-.39  =  100) . 

January 

203-8 

+  1-7 

-  3-0 

Manufacturing . 

January 

207-2 

+  M 

-  5-4 

Durables . 

Januarv 

254-7 

+  5-1 

-  5-6 

Non-durables . 

January 

179-6 

-  1-9 

—  5-1 

Trade— 

Retail . 

January 

$722,600,000 

-28-2 

+  2-7 

Exports . 

February 

.$309,700,000 

-  4-3 

+  32-4 

Imports . 

February 

.$282,100,000 

-  8-2 

+  2-9 

(a)  Estimated  on  basis  of  sample  labour  force  survey.  Only  those  who  did  not  do  any  work  in  the 
survey  week  are  here  classified  as  persons  without  jobs. 

(b)  These  percentages  compare  the  cumulative  total  to  date  from  first  of  current  year  with  total  for 
same  period  previous  year. 

fc)  Includes  supplementary  benefit,  Mar.  1.  1952=40.084;  Feb.  1,  1952=30,726;  Mar.  1,  1951=35,758. 

fd)  Includes  supplementary  benefit,  February  1952,  .11,408,445;  .January  1952,  ,1i;543,507;  February  1951, 
.11.093,555. 

Data  in  this  table  are  preliminary  figures  from  regular  reports  compiled  by  various  government 
agencies,  including  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Commission,  the 
Immigration  Branch,  Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration,  and  the  Economics  and  Re¬ 
search  Branch,  Department  of  Labour.  Detailed  information  can  I>e  found  in  the  statistical 
appendix  of  the  Labour  Gazette. 
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Notes  of 
Current 
Interest 

List  Welfare  Payments 
By  Prorinces,  Dominion 

Social  welfare  payments  totalling 
$670,503,000  were  made  by  the  federal 
Government  during  1951  according  to 
figures  released  by  the  Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics.  This  represents  an  increase 
of  $357,127,000  over  the  $313,376,000  paid 
out  in  1945. 

Provincial  governments,  in  1951,  made 
payments  amounting  $255,456,000,  an 
increase  of  $170,727,000  over  the  $84,729,000 
spent  in  1945. 

In  1944,  the  federal  welfare  payments 
amounted  to  $127,918,000;  provincial  pay¬ 
ments  to  $75,462,000. 

The  Bureau  points  out  that  federal  and 
provincial  fiscal  years  are  not  the  same  in 
all  cases  and  that  its  figures  relate  to  the 
fiscal  years  ending  nearest  December  31. 

Federal  expenditures  were  made  on  behalf 
of  such  social  services  as  health  and 
hospital  care,  labour  and  unemployment 
insurance  and  rehef,  old  age  and  bhnd 
pensions,  family  allowances,  veterans’ 
pensions  and  welfare  benefits  and  other 
items.  Provincial  Government  payments 
included  the  costs  of  health  and  hospital 
care,  labour  and  unemployment  relief,  old 
age  and  blind  pensions  and  other  items. 

Of  the  $670,503,000  spent  by  the  federal 
Government  during  1951,  $133,403,000 — 20 
per  cent— was  expended  for  veterans’ 
pensions  and  benefits;  the  remaining 
$537,100,000  for  the  other  social  services 
listed  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

Of  the  $313,376,000  spent  in  1945, 
$49,057,000 — 15  per  cent — was  expended  for 
veterans’  pensions  and  benefits;  $264,319,000 
for  the  other  social  services. 

Of  the  $127,918,000  spent  in  1944, 
$47,865,000 — 37  per  cent — went  for  veterans’ 
benefits,  $80,053,000  for  the  other  social 
services. 

With  respect  to  federal  and  provincial 
participation  in  meeting  the  costs  of  old 
age  and  blind  pensions  and  health  grants, 
the  federal  Government’s  share  was 
$32,211,000  in  1944,  $33,732,000  in  1945  and 
$135,067,000  in  1951. 


Ontario  Rejects  Principle 
Of  Compulsory  Arbitration 

The  principle  of  compulsory  arbitration 
of  labour  disputes  was  rejected  by  Premier 
Leslie  Frost  in  a  statement  of  policy 
presented  in  the  Ontario  Legislature.  Mr. 
Frost  reaffirmed  his  Government’s  aim  of 
relying  on  labour-management  bargaining 
and  government  conciliation  to  settle 
differences. 

Although  there  might  be  cases  requiring 
a  form  of  compulsory  arbitration,  the 
Premier  said,  “such  a  situation  has  never 
arisen.”  He  hoped  that  “good  sense  and 
moderation  would  never  necessitate  such 
action  by  the  Legislature.  The  principle 
of  compulsory  arbitration  would  never  be 
successful  in  general  application.” 

The  Premier  said  the  one  conclusion 
reached  from  exjjerience,  including  the 
recent  Toronto  strike,  was  that  “there  is 
no  substitute  for  agreements  freely  arrived 
at  around  the  bargaining  table.” 

Government  intervention  in  labour 
disputes  should  be  kept  at  a  minimum  and 
conciliation  services  “should  be  designed  to 
bring  the  parties  together  but  not  to 
dictate,”  Mr.  Frost  stated. 

Medical  Officers  Turn 
Back  1,700  Immiyrants 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31, 
1951,  medical  officers  of  the  Department 
of  National  Health  and  Welfare  examined 
a  total  of  214,103  immigrants,  it  is  reported 
in  the  Department’s  aimual  report.  Of  this 
number,  136,755  examinations  were  made 
abroad,  77,348  on  the  immigrants’  arrival 
in  Canada. 

Those  refused  entry  for  medical  reasons 
numbered  1,708. 

Of  the  numbers  examined,  42,445  were 
from  the  British  Isles,  92,076  from  Europe 
and  2,234  from  the  Orient. 

N»Y.  State  Increases 
Sickness  Benefits 

New  York  State  has  increased  sickness 
disability  benefits.  Under  a  measure 
recently  approved,  maximum  benefits  rise 
from  $26  to  $30,  putting  siclcness  benefits 
on  the  same  level  as  those  for  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance. 

No  change  will  be  made  in  employees’ 
contribution,  fixed  by  law  at  a  top  of  30 
cents  a  week. 

The  New  York  program,  covering 
illnesses  not  job-connected,  now  protects 
more  than  4,500,000  wage-earners  and  their 
families.  It  went  into  effect  July  1,  1950. 
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Another  CIO  Local  Wins 
Guaranteed  Annual  Wage 

Another  local  of  the  United  Packing¬ 
house  Workers  (CIO)  has  won  the 
guaranteed  annual  wage.  Meyer  Stern, 
New  York  Regional  Director  of  the  union, 
has  announced  that  workers  at  the  National 
Sugar  Refining  Company  plant  at  Long 
Island  City,  N.Y.,  have  been  guaranteed 
at  least  1,936  hours  of  paid  employment 
during  1952. 

An  earlier  contract  between  the  same 
union  and  the  Revere  Sugar  Company  at 
Boston  assured  workers  there  of  1,900 
hours’  work  a  year  (L.G.,  March,  p.  259). 

Under  the  New  York  contract,  the 
company  is  obhged  to  provide  workers 
with  an  average  of  slightly  more  than  37 
hours  of  straight-time  work  for  every 
week  in  the  year.  Overtime  work  will  not 
count  against  the  guarantee,  Mr.  Stern 
emphasized. 


CIO  Asks  JU.S.  Senate 
To  Extend  Price  Control 

The  CIO  has  asked  the  United  States 
Senate  Banking  Committee  to  extend  the 
Defence  Production  Act,  with  strengthened 
controls  over  prices,  rents  and  credit,  for 
two  years  from  next  June  30,  when  the 
Act  will  expire. 

According  to  a  report  in  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Committee  appears  to  have  in 
mind  an  extension  of  one  year  only, 
coupled  with  mandatory  suspension  of 
price  controls  in  industries  where  the 
product  is  in  plentiful  supply  and  selling 
below  ceiling  prices. 

Monograph  and  Pamphlet 
On  Radio  are  Publishefl 

Publication  of  a  monograph  and  pamph¬ 
let  in  the  “Canadian  Occupations”  series 
covering  a  wide  range  of  technical  occu¬ 
pations  in  the  radio  and  electronic  fields 
has  been  announced  by  the  Hon.  Milton 
F.  Gregg,  Minister  of  Labour. 

This  series  of  publications,  of  which 
Radio  and  Electronics  is  the  latest,  has 
been  prepared  to  fill  an  increasing  demand 
for  specific  information  from  Canadian 
youth  facing  the  difficulties  of  choosing 
the  right  occupations,  and  from  parents, 
teachers,  employment  service  officers, 
personnel  officers,  and  all  others  inter¬ 
ested  in  guiding  youth  into  the  right 
avenues  of  employment,  explained 
Mr.  Gregg. 

The  monograph,  a  convenient-sized  book¬ 
let  of  54  pages,  includes  over  30  specific 


occupations,  ranged  in  their  relation  to 
the  service  or  industry  in  which  they  are 
found.  It  is  arranged  in  nine  short 
chapters,  as  follows:  history  and  import¬ 
ance;  broad  field  of  work;  radio  operators 
(certificated) ;  technical  occupations  in  sound 
and  television  broadcasting;  technical  occu¬ 
pations  in  the  manufacture  of  radio, 
television  and  other  electronic  equipment; 
occupations  in  servicing  of  electronic 
equipment;  earnings;  organizations;  refer¬ 
ences,  including  an  extensive  bibhography. 

The  pamphlet,  a  10-page  folder,  intended 
for  use  by  interested  young  people,  gives 
in  briefer  form  the  basic  information  con¬ 
tained  in  the  monograph. 

The  series  is  issued  in  both  English  and 
French. 


Lnion  of  Cnemploged  Mas 
ISo  Connection  tvith  CCL 

The  Ontario  Federation  of  Labour  (CCL) 
has  advised  all  its  affiliates  that  there  is 
no  connection  between  the  OFL  and  the 
Union  of  Unemploj^ed  Workers  in  Toronto. 

In  a  letter  signed  by  W.  F.  Cleve  Kidd, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  the  Ontario  organiza¬ 
tions  says:  “Our  information  is  that  the 
Toronto  Union  of  Unemployed  was  organ¬ 
ized  and  is  directed  by  Ex-Alderman 
Norman  Freed  and  his  associates  in  the 
Labour-Progressive  Party.” 


Only  5  Complaints  Under 
Fair  Employment  Act 

Since  its  adoption  a  year  ago,  the 
Ontario  Fair  Employment  Practices  Act 
has  resulted  in  only  five  complaints  to 
the  province’s  Department  of  Labour, 
according  to  Hon.  Charles  Daley,  Minister 
of  Labour.  Only  one  complaint  was 
received  under  the  Female  Fair  Remunera¬ 
tion  Act. 

Conciliation  officers  were  appointed  to 
investigate  the  five  complaints  under  the 
fair  employment  act,  Mr.  Daley  said. 
Four  cases  were  settled  amicably. 


iV.Y.  State  Bill  Woulsl  Bar 
Unions*  Political  Actions 

Three  bills  to  cuib  the  political  activities 
and  campaign  contributions  of  labour 
unions  have  been  introduced  in  the  New 
York  State  Legislature.  The  bills  have 
bipartisan  sponsorship. 

The  three  bills  bar  all  political  contribu¬ 
tions  from  regular  union  funds  and  heavily 
restrict  unions’  powers  to  raise  special 
political  funds  by  member  assessment. 
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APPRENTICESHIP  NOTES 


Apprenticeship  Centre 
To  Be  Built  in  Montreal 

A  new  apprenticeship  centre  for  the 
building  trades  will  soon  be  constructed  in 
Montreal  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
SI, 000, 000  announced  the  Hon.  Antonio 
Barrette,  Labour  Minister  in  the  Quebec 
Government. 

The  provincial  government  will  grant 
$400,000  towards  the  building  of  the  centre 
while  the  Montreal  Building  Trades  Joint 
Committee  will  supply  the  other  $600,000. 

The  centre,  “the  biggest  of  its  kind  in 
the  world”  according  to  the  Minister,  will 
have  a  floor  space  of  150,000  square  feet. 
Its  five  biddings  will  house  a  framework 
shop,  a  gymnasium,  an  auditorium,  class¬ 
rooms  and  shops. 

Plan  to  Enlarge  Calgarg^s 
Vocational  School 

A  new  shop  building  at  Calgary  to  house 
the  high  enrolment  in  apprentice  classes  is 
planned  by  the  Provincial  Institute  of 
Technology  and  Art. 

The  new  building,  which  is  expected  to 
be  ready  by  September,  will  house  shops 
for  the  motor  mechanics  and  construction 
classes. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  there 
were  2,183  students  enrolled  in  apprentice 
classes:  856  were  day  students,  902  evening 
students,  and  425  were  taking  correspon¬ 
dence  courses. 


Association  Sees  JVeeel 
For  Apprenticeship  Plan 

Need  for  a  large-scale  apprentice  train¬ 
ing  program  in  the  building  trades  was 
stressed  at  the  34th  annual  meeting  of  the 
Canadian  Construction  Association,  held 
early  this  year.  The  meeting  adopted  a 
resolution  calling  for  the  setting-up  of  a 
committee  to  give  effect  to  a  national 
apprenticeship  plan. 

The  plan  provides  for  the  appointment 
by  the  Association  of  representatives  to 
interview  employers  throughout  Canada  to 
encourage  more  direct  support  of  apprentice 
training  programs;  provision  by  provincial 
governments  of  pre-employment  class  train¬ 
ing  for  apprentices;  and  CCA  assistance 
to  the  Quebec-Ontario  Joint  Committee  on 
Apprenticeship. 

The  Association  advocates  the  fullest 
possible  co-operation  among  management, 
labour  and  government  to  improve  effi¬ 
ciency^  and  reduce  costs  through  increased 


productivity,  apprenticeship,  immigration 
and  vocational  guidance,  together  with 
participation  in  a  national  joint  conference 
board. 

Separate  resolutions  urge  use  of  the 
secret  ballot  by  trade  unions  when  voting 
on  strike  action ;  adequate  measures  by 
law  enforcement  bodies  to  ensure  compli¬ 
ance  by  labour  groups  with  Canadian  laws 
during  strike  action;  elimination  of  double 
workmen’s  compensation  assessments  on 
men  working  outside  their  home  province; 
and  establishment  of  a  CCA  committee  to 
study  payment  by  results  plans  for  con¬ 
struction  workers. 

The  Association  also  expressed  itself  as 
favouring  an  orderly  plan  of  selective 
immigration  on  an  equal  or  larger  scale 
than  that  of  last  year,  with  due  emphasis 
on  bringing  in  men  trained  in  the  con¬ 
struction  and  allied  industries. 


Befresher  Courses  Held 
By  Plumhers  Association 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Association  of  Master  Plumbers  and  Heat¬ 
ing  Contractors  of  Canada,  schools  for  the 
study  of  all  forms  of  hot  water  and  steam 
heating  are  being  held  across  Canada. 

The  courses,  in  the  nature  of  “brush-up” 
information  for  veteran  heating  contractors, 
architects,  and  others  interested  in  heating, 
include  discussions  of  such  items  as  con¬ 
duction  heat  losses  through  buildings,  heat 
loss  calculations,  determination  of  radia¬ 
tion  requirements,  types  and  merits  of 
different  systems,  etc. 

The  national  association  sponsoring  these 
“wet  heat”  schools,  a  press  report  states, 
comprises  over  1,500  firms  in  its  member¬ 
ship,  drawn  from  all  ten  provinces. 


Apprentices  Increase  in 
Critical  Trades  in  IJ.S. 

The  number  of  apprentices  registered  in 
four  critical  trades  in  the  United  States 
increased  12  per  cent  during  a  five-month 
period  last  year,  according  to  the  Bureau 
of  Apprenticeship,  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labour.  This  gain  will  tend  to 
alleviate  a  serious  bottleneck  in  the 
country’s  defence  production  program, 
reports  W.  F.  Patterson,  Bureau  Director. 

In  the  four  trades — machinist,  tool  and 
die  making,  moulder  and  coremaking, 
and  patternmaking — registered  apprentices 
in  training  increased  from  11,357  to  12,696 
during  the  period  June  1  to  November  1. 
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Quebec  Firemen  Want 
Labour  Courts  Set  Lp 

One  of  the  requests  made  to  the  Quebec 
Government  by  the  province’s  firemen, 
through  the  Canadian  Brotherhood  of 
Civic  Employees,  was  for  the  setting  up 
of  labour  courts  consisting  of  three 
permanent  members  with  the  same  duties, 
powers,  prerogatives  and  privileges  as  a 
judge. 

The  brief,  presented  by  the  President, 
D.  V.  V  anasse,  also  recommends  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  group  pension  fund,  a 
reduced  work  week,  the  opening  of  suitable 
schools  and  the  passing  of  a  “Fire  Depart¬ 
ments”  Act,  as  well  as  the  imposition  of 
severe  penalties  on  any  city  or  munici¬ 
pality  which  does  not  conform  immediately 
with  the  decisions  of  a  court  of  arbitration. 

The  brief  points  out  that  the  setting  up 
of  labour  courts  would  eliminate  the  present 
congestion  in  the  civil  courts,  would  avoid 
delays  and  mistakes  made  by  inexperi¬ 
enced  arbitrators  and  would  eliminate  the 
need  for  appeals  to  the  Quebec  Municipal 
Commission. 


Ash  l\K.  I'nious  to  Ameml 
Apprenticeship  System 

Trade  unions  in  Britain  have  been  asked 
to  review  their  training  schemes  for  young 
workers  and  their  traditional  apprenticeship 
system  in  order  to  speed  up  the  training 
of  skilled  workers  in  priority  industries. 

One  proposal  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour 
is  a  lowering  of  the  minimum  age  of  entry 
into  apprenticeship,  and  removal  or  sub¬ 
stantial  modification  of  the  present  upper 
age  limits.  The  latter  modification  would 
have  the  effect  of  facilitating  the  upgrading 
of  adult  workers  to  higher  levels  of  skill 
and  craftsmanship.  Many  older  workers  in 
the  skilled  trades,  it  is  held,  have  acquired 
knowledge  and  experience  entitling  them  to 
be  accepted,  in  effect,  as  apprentices  to 
the  craft.  Upgrading  of  semi-skilled  crafts¬ 
men  during  the  Second  World  War  was 
effective  in  helping  to  overcome  the  short¬ 
age  of  skilled  labour  in  war  industries. 

Shorter  Training? 

Selected  industries,  it  is  also  proposed, 
should  consider  shortening  the  period  of 
training.  There  is  no  question,  the 
Ministry  points  out,  of  lowering  the 
standards  of  competence  and  craftsmanship 
which  both  sides  of  industry  have  hitherto 
maintained.  It  is  wholly  a  matter  of 
developing  the  system  for  training  in 
industry  in  an  efficient  and  time-saving 
manner. 


Another  aspect  of  the  proposals  which 
the  Ministry  of  Labour  has  placed  before 
industry  is  examination  of  schemes  for  the 
selection  and  training  of  supervisors. 

Representatives  of  both  management  and 
labour  on  the  Minister’s  Joint  Advisory 
Council  have  agreed  to  examine  present 
arrangements,  with  a  view  to  extending  the 
scope  of  the  training  schemes. 

Lhanges  Necessary 

Modification  of  Britain’s  apprenticeship 
system  involves  changes  in  rules  and 
customs  having  their  origin  in  the  guilds 
of  the  middle-  ages.  While  apprenticeship 
rules  vary  in  the  different  industries,  the 
period  of  training  is  rarely  less  than  three 
years.  Usually  it  is  five,  and  may  even 
extend  to  seven  years.  Entry  into  appren¬ 
ticeship  is  generally  restricted,  and  union 
rules  provide  that  the  skilled  craftsman 
shall  not  be  made  responsible  for  the 
training  of  more  than  two  or  three 
apprentices. 


2,000  European  Lnionists 
Worh  and  Study  in  L.S. 

Close  to  2,000  European  trade  unionists 
are  now  in  the  United  States  learning  how 
to  increase  productivity  and  about  effective 
union  organization. 

Under  a  plan  evolved  by  the  Mutual 
Security  Agency  in  co-operation  with  union, 
management  and  uruversity  groups,  the 
European  workers  are  employed  in  union 
industries  at  prevailing  wages  for  a  12- 
month  period.  Along  with  their  full-time 
work,  the  Europeans  will  attend  classes 
several  nights  a  week. 

While  in  the  United  States,  the  visiting 
unionists  pay  their  own  expenses.  They 
are  placed  in  jobs  where  there  is  no  labour 
surplus  and  where  management  and  labour 
have  agreed  to  accept  the  workers  students. 


Worh  Enfuries  in  L.S. 

Lp  b  I*er  Cent  in  105E 

Preliminary  estimates  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labour’s  Bureau  of  Labour 
Statistics  indicate  a  rise  of  9  per  cent  in 
the  number  of  work  injuries  in  the  United 
States  from  1950  to  1951. 

The  estimates  place  total  injuries  at 
2,100,000,  with  16,000  deaths  and  91,000 
permanent  disabilities.  Manufacturing 
registered  the  greatest  rise,  with  a  20  per¬ 
cent  increase  over  the  previous  year. 
Trade  and  construction  injuries  went  up  by 
14  and  12  per  cent  respectively.  Public 
utilities  showed  a  12  per  cent  decline. 
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Netc  l/.K.  Order  Aims  to 
Improve  Labour  Supply 

Under  the  new  Notification  of  Vacancies 
Order  1952,  Britain  seeks  to  improve  the 
supply  of  labour  to  her  defence,  export  and 
basic  industries  by  guiding  persons  wishing 
to  change  their  employment,  or  looking  for 
work,  into  jobs  of  national  importance. 

The  order  restricts  employers  in  the 
hiring  of  workers.  AVith  certain  excep¬ 
tions,  they  are  now  permitted  to  take  on 
new  workers  only  through  a  government 
employment  exchange  or  organization 
scheduled  by  the  government  as  an 
employment  agency  (such  as  a  trade  union 
having  long-standing  placing  services). 
Private  fee-charging  agencies  will  have  no 
such  facilities. 

Exceptions  are  agriculture,  coal  mining, 
registered  dock  work,  seafaring,  pohce  and 
fire  services,  managerial  and  executive  posi¬ 
tions,  and  part-time  or  casual  work. 

In  certain  cases,  permits  may  be  granted 
to  workers  so  that  employers  may  engage 
them  without  having  to  go  through  an 
employment  exchange  or  scheduled  employ¬ 
ment  agency,  as,  for  instance,  when  the 
exchange  is  unable  to  find  quickly  a  job 
suited  to  the  worker’s  skill. 

The  new  order  does  not  bring  back  the 
wartime  power  to  direct  workers  to  new 
jobs,  but  it  is  expected  that  it  will  go  a 
long  way  towards  preventing  employers 
who  are  making  an  extravagant  use  of 
labour  from  taking  on  additional  workers, 
and  ensuring  that  workers  do  not  drift  into 
employment  not  nationally  essential. 


V.K.  Sets  Lp  Committee 
On  Employment  of  Ayed 

To  assist  the  British  Government  in 
promoting  the  employment  of  older 
persons  and  thus  extend  the  span  of 
working  life,  the  Minister  of  Labour  and 
National  Service  has  set  up  a  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Employment 
of  Older  Men  and  Women.  The  decision 
to  establish  the  Committee  was  announced 
in  the  February  issue  of  the  Ministry  of 
Labour  Gazette. 

Committee  chairman  will  be  Sir  Peter 
F.  Bennett,  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the 
Minister  of  Labour  and  National  Service. 
Represented  on  the  Committee  will  be  the 
British  Employers’  Confederation,  the 
Trades  ^  Union  Congress,  the  nationalized 
industries  and  the  following  government 
departments ;  the  Treasury,  Ministry  of 
National  Insurance,  Ministry  of  Health, 
and  Ministry  of  Labour  and  National 
Service.  The  interests  of  medicine,  research 


and  social  science  and  of  welfare  organiza¬ 
tions  will  also  be  represented. 

In  addition  to  advising  the  Minister  on 
how  to  promote  the  employment  of  older 
persons,  the  Committee  will  also  focus  the 
attention  of  the  various  interests  on  the 
various  aspects  of  the  problem  and  thus 
help  to  secure  a  co-ordinated  approach 
towards  its  solution,  the  announcement 
stated. 

“The  employment  of  older  men  and 
women  is  important  for  several  reasons,” 
points  out  an  editorial  in  the  Gazette. 
“The  proportion  of  old  people  in  the 
population  of  Great  Britain  is  increasing 
year  by  year.” 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  the 
editorial  states,  there  were  roughly  ten 
persons  over  the  present  pensionable  ages 
— 65  years  for  men,  60  for  women — for 
every  hundred  persons  of  working  age. 
Now  there  are  20;  in  less  than  a  genera¬ 
tion  there  will  be  30. 


See  68  Million  at  Work 
In  L.S.  by  End  of  1953 

By  the  end  of  1953,  there  will  be 
68,400,000  persons  working  in  the  United 
States  in.  civilian  jobs  or  in  military 
service,  according  to  estimates  of  manpower 
requirements  based  on  current  defence 
plans  and  expected  production  for  civilian 
use.  Nearly  one-fifth  of  the  total  will  be 
on  defence  work,  either  as  members  of  the 
armed  forces  or  as  civilian  workers. 

This  means  an  increase  over  the  number 
employed  or  in  the  armed  forces  at  the 
end  of  1951  of  3,600,000,  most  of  whom 
(2,700,000)  will  be  directly  or  indirectly 
engaged  in  defence  production  while 
600,000  augment  the  non-defence  work 
force  and  300,000  join  those  in  the  military 
services. 


Women’s  Job  Prospects 
Increasing  Everywhere 

Job  prospects  for  women  appear  to  be 
increasing  in  most  parts  of  the  world, 
according  to  a  recent  survey  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Organization,  the  results 
of  which  were  announced  last  month  by 
the  United  Nations. 

The  ILO  study  underscored  the  need  for 
expanding  vocational  guidance  services  for 
women  workers. 

In  most  economically  developed  coun¬ 
tries,  the  ILO  reported,  employment 
opportunities  for  women  are  increasing 
both  in  number  and  diversity;  there  is  a 
growing  tendency  in  some  states  for  women 
to  enter  fields  normally  reserved  for  men. 
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Suggests  Junior  Colleges 
Supplement  Universities 

Establishment  of  junior  colleges  and 
technical  institutes  throughout  Ontario,  as 
an  aid  and  auxiliary  to  universities,  is 
urged  by  the  President  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  Dr.  Sidney  Smith,  in  his 
annual  report. 

An  expanding  economy  such  as  Canada’s, 
he  notes,  makes  heavy  demands  for  trained 
personnel  in  occupations  that  do  not 
require  university  courses.  Junior  colleges 
would  provide,  in  centres  where  no 
universities  are  estabhshed,  either  voca¬ 
tional  courses  or  university  studies  up  to 
and  beyond  Grade  13. 

If  the  suggestion  is  implemented.  Dr. 
Smith  states,  it  will  make  available  in 
all  parts  of  the  province,  training  for 
occupations  that  he  outside  the  sphere  of 
universities. 

“Moreover,”  he  added,  “by  the  wide¬ 
spread  offering  of  academic  work  in 
preparation  for  admission  to  university 
with  advanced  standing,  much  may  be 
done  to  redress  the  balance  of  urban  and 
rural  students  in  Ontario  universities, 
which  at  present  is  heavily  weighted  on 
the  urban  side.” 

A  similar  recommendation  was  brought 
in  by  the  Ontario  Royal  Commission  on 
Education. 


British  Plan  Aids  Youths 
To  Find  Bight  First  Job 

A  testimony  to  the  effectiveness  of 
Britain’s  Youth  Employment  Service  is 
contained  in  the  London  County  Council’s 
annual  report  for  1951,  which  shows  that 
during  that  year  fewer  boys  and  girls 
registered  a  second  time  with  the  Council’s 
Youth  Employment  Service  for  assistance 
in  finding  work. 

The  declared  aim  of  the  recently- 
reorganized  service  is  to  help,  through 
advice  and  guidance,  boys  and  girls  leaving 
school  to  get  the  right  training,  find  the 
right  job,  and  make  a  good  adjustment 
“in  their  passage  from  school  to  the  world 
of  adult  independence”.  In  1951,  there 
were  more  than  800  local  youth  employ¬ 
ment  ofBces  operating  throughout  Britain. 

One  of  the  factors  contributing  to  the 
maintenance  of  stability  of  employment 
among  young  workers  is  the  provision  of 
facilities  by  means  of  which  the  Youth 
Employment  Service  keeps  in  touch  with 
the  boys  and  girls  after  they  have  taken 
up  employment.  The  young  workers  are 
encouraged  to  call  on  the  Youth  Employ¬ 


ment  officers  at  regular  intervals  to  report 
on  their  progress,  and  at  any  time  for 
advice  on  any  difficulty. 

Employers  are  asked  to  co-operate  by 
reporting  on  the  progress  of  new  entrants 
at  the  end  of  their  probationary  period. 

The  London  County  Council  recently 
made  an  investigation  into  the  reasons 
for  young  persons  changing  their  work. 
The  attraction  of  high  wages  proved  to 
be  an  important  factor;  youthful  restless¬ 
ness  accounted  for  a  number  of  changes; 
and  difficult  home  background  was  found 
to  have  had  an  important  influence. 

A  similar  investigation  carried  out  earlier 
in  Glasgow  showed  a  clear  relationship 
between  family  background  and  unemploy¬ 
ment,  and  that  unemployment  was  greater 
among  boys  with  lower  educational 
standards. 

It  was  also  apparent  that  young  people 
who  had  most  unemployment  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  18  were  those  who  had 
most  in  later  years.  Thus,  much  of  the 
damage  was  done  during  the  impressionable 
years  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18. 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  the  Youth 
Emplo3^ment  Service  that  it  is  all-important 
to  maintain  contact  with  young  workers 
after  they  enter  their  first  job.  Results  of 
the  Glasgow  survey  are  confirmation  of  this. 


U.S.  University  Stuilies 
Two  Important  Problems 

The  University  of  Minnesota’s  Industrial 
Relations  Centre  is  currently  engaged  in 
two  research  projects  into  problems  whose 
importance  is  increasing  steadily. 

One  project  is  on  the  “Post-Retirement 
Utihzation  of  Manpower”;  the  other,  on 
manpower  mobility. 

In  the  first  project,  explains  Dale  Yoder, 
Director,  the  Centre  is  “trying  to  find  out 
what  current  retirement  policies  are  and 
how  people  feel  about  them. 

“We  are  fast  becoming  a  nation  of  older 
people,”  Mr.  Yoder  continued,  “and  we 
need  to  see  that  workers  past  ‘normal’ 
retirement  age  who  want  to  work  can 
work.  After  finishing  this  study  we  may 
be  able  to  make  some  suggestions  about 
designing  jobs  for  older  people:  wage 
scales,  reduced  hours,  job  transfers  and  so 
forth.” 

The  Manpower  Mobility  Project,  which 
is  partly  financed  by  the  United  States 
Air  Force  and  conducted  in  co-operation 
with  five  other  universities,  seeks  to  find 
out  why  people  change  jobs,  what  they 
consider  in  making  a  change  and  what 
trades  or  income  brackets  are  most  mobile. 
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U.S.  Old-Age  Benefits  A  me 
Available  to  Domestics 

Domestic  employees,  a  segment  of  the 
labour  force  especially  lacking  in  personal 
and  family  insurance  protection,  are  offered 
a  measure  of  economic  security  in  the 
United  States  by  the  extension  of  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  under  the  Federal 
Social  Security  Act. 

As  reported  in  the  February  issue  of 
the  Labour  Injorrnation  Bulletin,  a  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labour,  old-age  benefits  are  now  available 
to  domestic  workers  who  are  regularly 
employed.  To  be  “regularly  employed,”  a 
maid,  cook,  laundress  or  other  household 
worker  must  work  for  one  employer  at 
least  part  of  24  different  days  during  a 
three-month  period.  This  period  must  be 
ope  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  of  the 
year,  beginning  either  in  January,  April, 
July  or  October. 

In  addition,  the  worker’s  wages  must  be 
150  or  more  per  quarter  in  order  for  her 
to  be  considered  “regularly  employed”. 


Third  of  U.S.  Worhers 
Are  Aged  45  and  Over 

Workers  45  years  of  age  and  over  now 
constitute  more  than  one-third  of  the 
United  States  labour  force  and  this  propor¬ 
tion  is  likely  to  increase  significantly  in 
the  future,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labour 
Statistics  reports. 

In  its  publication.  Selected  Facts  on  the 
Employment  and  Economic  Status  of  Older 
M en  and  W omen,  the  Bureau  surveys  age 
trends  in  the  country’s  labour  force  over 
the  last  six  decades. 

The  rise  in  the  proportion  of  persons 
over  45  in  the  labour  force,  it  is  shown, 
has  been  somewhat  slower  than  in  the 
population  as  a  whole.  This  is  attributed 
to  the  declining  trend  in  labour  force 
participation  among  older  men — 55  years 
and  over,  and  particularly  among  men  past 
65.  Among  women  over  45,  the  trend  has 
been  in  the  opposite  direction.  Since  1890, 
the  proportion  of  all  women  of  these  ages 
in  the  labour  force  has  doubled  from  11  to 
22  per  cent,  reflecting  the  social  and 
economic  forces  which  have  led  to 
increased  employment  of  women  outside 
the  home. 

There  has  been  little  significant  change 
in  the  extent  to  which  persons  65  and  over 
are  represented  in  the  labour  force, 
although  the  proportion  of  this  age  group 
in  the  population  doubled  between  1900 
and  1950. 


The  expansion  in  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  during  the  Second  World  War 
brought  a  significant  increase  in  labour 
force  activity  among  persons  over  45,  as 
well  as  for  other  population  groups.  In 
April  1945,  there  were  approximately  2^ 
million  more  workers  in  the  labour  force 
45  year’s  and  over  than  would  have  been 
expected  had  pre-war  trends  continued. 
About  It  million  of  these  were  women  and 
about  one  million  were  men. 

However,  even  under  the  pressure  of  a 
wartime  labour  market,  the  report  com¬ 
ments,  there  was  evidence  of  reluctance 
by  employers  to  hire  older  workers  until 
supplies  of  younger  men  were  exhausted. 
Moreover,  in  the  first  years  of  the  war, 
employment  discrimination  against  older 
women  was  especially  persistent. 

The  pamphlet,  in  addition  to  surveying 
age  trends  in  the  labour  force,  discusses 
life  expectancy  and  the  length  of  the 
working  life ;  income  and  sources  of 
income;  retirement  and  pension  programs 
based  on  employment;  extent  to  which 
workers  ehgible  for  pensions  continue  in 
employment;  and  employment  experience 
of  older  workers. 


British  Plan  to  Smport 
Italian  Miners  Collapses 

The  plan  to  increase  the  output  in  British 
mines  by  importing  unemployed  Italian 
miners  has  fallen  through  because  of  the 
refusal  by  British  mineworkers  to  accept 
Italians  in  the  pits. 

The  British  miners’  decision  was  taken 
despite  a  direct  appeal  by  Sir  William 
Lawther,  President  of  the  National  Union 
of  Mineworkers,  asking  them  to  abandon 
their  opposition  to  the  importation  of 
Italian  labour. 

The  plan  to  recruit  men  from  Italy’s 
pool  of  2,000,000  unemployed  had  been 
approved  by  the  British  Government,  the 
National  Coal  Board  and  the  mineworkers' 
union.  About  2,000  Italians  had  reached 
England  before  the  resistance  of  the  rank- 
and-file  miners  suddenly  developed  in  coal 
fields  throughout  the  country.  Those  already 
in  the  country  will  be  allowed  to  stay. 

Union  leaders  said  the  resistance  was 
based  on  fears  that  an  influx  of  foreign 
help  might  jeopardize  the  jobs  of  British 
miners  and  lower  working  standards.  This 
viewpoint  is  unfounded,  stated  Sir  William 
in  his  letter  of  appeal  to  every  branch  of 
the  National  Union  of  Mineworkers. 

“We  have  had  very  fine  reports  showing 
that  the  Italians  are  not  only  good  work¬ 
men  but  solid  union  men  as  well,”  Sir 
William  wrote. 
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l}AW-i%etiotiated  Health 
Plitns  Cover  3  Million 

More  than  three  million  persons — about 
one  million  workers  and  their  dependents 
— were  covered  in  1951  by  health  security 
programs  negotiated  by  the  United  Auto 
Workers  (CIO),  according  to  the  union’s 
social  security  department. 

Benefits  exceeded  1125  million,  an  aver¬ 
age  of  about  SlOO  per  member.  This  total 
consisted  of  S50  million  for  hospitalization, 
$23  million  for  surgical  and  medical  care, 
$27  million  for  cash  disability  benefits  and 
$26  million  for  life  insurance  paid  to 
survivors. 


isrttel  Introduces  ISetv 
SoeUtl  Insurance  Bill 

A  National  Insurance  Bill  covering  old 
age,  life  and  maternity  insurance  and 
workmen’s  compensation  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Knesset  (Israels’  Parliament) 
by  the  Alinister  of  Labour,  Mrs.  Golda 
Myerson.  The  Bill  had  originally  been 
tabled  in  the  previous  Knesset,  but  since 
it  had  not  passed  the  various  readings 
before  the  Knesset  was  dissolved,  it  auto¬ 
matically  lapsed. 

As  reported  in  Israel  Labour  News,  the 
bill  now  presented  has  been  to  some  extent 
re-drafted,  and  workmen’s  compensation 
added.  The  insurance  program  is  a  con- 
tributoiy  scheme  to  be  implemented  by  a 
National  Insurance  Corporation,  on  which 
the  Government,  workers’  organizations, 
employers  and  representatives  of  the 
general  public  will  be  represented.  Self- 
employed  persons  will  be  able  to  insure 
with  the  Corporation  if  they  wish  to  do  so. 

Comprehensive  System 

“We  are  beginning  to  establish  a  com¬ 
prehensive  system  of  social  insurance  less 
than  four  years  after  gaining  our  inde¬ 
pendence”,  Mrs.  Myerson  declared.  “In 
view  of  the  economic  problems  involved, 
however,  it  is  essential  we  proceed  by 
stages.”  The  present  bill  introduces  old- 
age  pensions  and  pensions  to  widows  and 
orphans,  improves  maternity  insurance  and 
completely  revises  the  provisions  for 
accident  compensation.  We  hope  to  begin 
its  implementation  in  1953.  The  next 
stage  of  the  social  insurance  program  will 
include  health,  invalidity  and  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance. 

The  old-age  insurance  provisions  will 
cover  all  working  people  over  18  years  of 


age.  Men  will  reach  pensionable  age  at 
65  and  women  at  60,  but  the  pensionable 
age  will  be  reduced  in  hard  manual 
occupations.  A  new  feature  of  the  bill,  as 
compared  with  the  first  draft,  is  that  the 
level  of  pension  will  be  linked  to  the  cost- 
of-living  index,  starting  with  a  basic  allow¬ 
ance.  People  insured  for  more  than  10 
years  will  receive  an  additional  two  per 
cent  of  the  basic  pension  for  each  year 
they  were  insured,  up  to  a  maximum  of 
50  per  cent  of  the  pension. 

Widows  and  Orphans 

Widows  and  orphans  will  become  entitled 
to  pensions  after  two  years  of  insurance. 
Widows  under  40  years  of  age,  with  no 
children,  will  receive  a  one-time  grant. 
Others  will  receive  a  monthly  pension  with 
an  additional  sum  for  children.  Pensions 
will  be  paid  to  children  up  to  the  age  of 
14,  or  18  if  they  continue  studying. 

Paid  maternity  leave  is  extended  under 
the  bill  from  the  present  eight  weeks  to 
twelve  weeks.  Women  will  receive  full  pay 
during  this  period.  In  addition,  a  one¬ 
time  grant  will  be  made  on  the  birth  of 
each  child. 

Workmen’s  Compensation 

A  special  Workmen’s  Compensation  Fund 
is  to  be  established,  to  which  all  employers 
will  contribute.  The  Fund  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  full  medical  care  and  rehabihtation 
of  the  injured  worker,  including  vocational 
training  if  necessary.  Injured  workers  will 
draw  75  per  cent  of  their  regular  wage, 
for  26  weeks,  and  if  still  disabled  will 
receive  invalidity  pay  until  able  to  resume 
work.  In  cases  of  constructive  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  the  weekly  invalidity  pay  may  be 
replaced  by  one-time  gi’ant.  The  bill  con¬ 
siderably  extends  the  classes  of  workers  and 
types  of  accidents  covered  in  accident 
compensation,  and  includes  in  its  provisions 
road  accidents  to  or  from  work. 

The  plan  will  be  financed  mainly  by 
contributions  of  the  employers  and  workers. 
For  accident  compensation,  employers  will 
contribute  between  one-half  per  cent  and 
three  per  cent  of  their  wage  bill.  Old  age 
pensions  will  be  covered  mainly  by  pay¬ 
ments  of  one  per  cent  of  wages  by  the 
worker  and  one  and  one-half  per  cent  by 
the  employer.  To  finance  maternity 
benefits  both  worker  and  employer  will 
contribute  0-3  per  cent  of  wages,  while  0-5 
per  cent  will  be  added  by  the  Treasury. 

It  is  estimated  that  some  500,000  people 
will  be  covered  by  social  insurance  in  the 
first  year  of  implementation. 
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industrial  Pension  Plans 
Surveyed  in  N.Y.  State 

The  number  of  negotiated  pension  plans 
in  New  York  industry  doubled  between 
April,  1950,  and  July,  1951,  while  the 
number  of  workers  covered  rose  60  per 
cent,  according  to  a  report,  “Collectively 
Bargained  Pension  Plans  in  New  York 
State,  July  1951,”  just  issued  by  the  State’s 
Division  of  Research  and  Statistics.  The 
busiest  years  for  negotiating  pension  plans 
were  1949,  1950,  and  1951.  Only  48  of  the 
208  plans  in  existence  in  the  State  last 
July  had  been  set  up,  or  substantially 
revised  by  collective  bargaining,  before 
1949. 

About  half  of  the  negotiated  pension 
plans  in  the  State  are  multi-employer  or 
industry-wide  plans;  but  these  cover  about 
570,000  workers,  more  than  two-thirds  of 
those  in  the  group.  In  the  case  of  60  of 
the  plans,  covering  188,000  employees,  the 
parties  had  not  yet  decided  on  rates  of 
benefit  and  qualifications  for  retirement, 
though  contributions  were  already  being 
accumulated  in  the  fund  last  July. 

In  the  average  case  under  these  pension 
plans,  the  employee  who  retires  at  the  age 
of  65  with  20  years  of  service  receives  an 
$89  monthly  pension,  including  primary 
social  security  benefit,  if  his  earnings  prior 
to  retirement  have  averaged  $2,000. 
Employees  with  earnings  of  $3,000  are 
entitled  to  monthly  benefits  of  $101,  on 
the  average,  while  those  whose  annual 
earnings  were  $5,000  can  expect  $115. 
Employees  with  30  years  of  service  credited 
to  their  accounts  under  these  collectively- 
bargained  programs  are  entitled  at  retire¬ 
ment  to  benefits  of  $109,  $116,  and  $139 
(on  the  average)  when  their  previous 
earnings  were  $2,(X)0,  $3,0(X),  and  $5,000, 
respectively. 

The  pensions  are  paid  for  entirely  by 
the  employer  in  four  of  every  five  of  the 
148  fully-developed  plans  described  in  the 
report.  Approximately  three-quarters  pro¬ 
vide  for  accumulating  a  pension  fund;  the 
accumulation  is  most  freciuently  in  a  self- 
administered  or  bank-administered  trust 
fund  but  some  plans  provide  annuities  or 
deposit  administration  insurance. 

The  normal  retirement  age  is  65  in  122  of 
the  148  plans.  In  50  of  them  any  eligible 
employee  is  free  to  retire  on  a  reduced, 
pension  before  he  reaches  the  normal 
retirement  age.  An  additional  106  plans 
provide  special  disability  pensions  for  those 
employees  who  become  permanently  and 
fully  disabled  before  retirement  age. 


About  40  per  cent  of  the  pension  plans 
have  compulsory  retirement  provisions;  in 
most  cases  retirement  is  required  at  age 
65,  68,  or  70.  In  almost  all  these  agree¬ 
ments,  however,  the  employer  retains  the 
power  to  make  exceptions  and  to  continue 
the  employment  of  any  employee  on  a 
vear-to-year  basis  if  approved  by  the 
company’s  board  of  directors. 

Only  24  of  the  148  plans  that  were 
developed  or  amended  by  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  permit  an  employee  to  claim  part 
or  all  of  the  employer  contributions  if  his 
employment  ends  before  he  becomes 
eligible  for  a  pension.  Most  of  the  plans 
that  give  these  “vesting  rights”  require  the 
employee  to  share  the  cost  of  the  pension 
with  the  employer. 


Indians  Workers  Now  Get 
Sickness,  Injury  Benefits 

Legislation  recently  enacted  in  India 
provides  sickness,  maternity  and  injury 
benefits  for  workers  in  industry  and  adds 
to  the  growing  list  of  social  security 
measures  available  to  the  worker  in  that 
country. 

The  Indian  Employees’  State  Insurance 
Scheme,  introduced  February  24,  1952,  is 
designed  to  cover,  within  five  years, 
2,500,(K)0  workers  in  factories  operating  on 
a  year-round  schedule.  The  plan  was  first 
introduced  in  the  states  of  Delhi  and 
Kampur  and  eventually  will  be  extended 
to  cover  all  categories  of  employees,  in¬ 
cluding  agricultural  workers,  according  to 
the  Government  of  India  Information 
Services. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Act,  a  worker  is 
entitled  to  free  medical  care  in  State 
Insurance  dispensaries  or  hospitals  and 
receives  cash  benefits  while  disabled.  The 
dispensaries  are  to  be  opened  as  near  to 
the  homes  of  the  workers  as  possible.  The 
cash  payments  will  amount  ,to  approxi¬ 
mately  seven-twelfths  of  the  workers’  wage. 

Sickness  and  maternity  benefits  are  made 
contingent  upon  the  contributions  the 
worker  and  his  employer  have  made  to  the 
plan  but  no  restrictions  are  placed  upon 
the  medical  care  received  nor  upon  the 
disablement  and  dependants’  benefits  made 
when  an  employee  has  been  injured  on  the 
job.  Upon  a  worker’s  death,  his  family 
and  dependants  receive  pensions  for  the 
period  of  their  need. 

Social  security  measures  were  first  intro¬ 
duced  in  India  in  1923  when  a  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Act  was  established.  This 
was  followed  by  several  Maternity  Benefit 
Acts.  In  April,  1948,  the  present  State 
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Insxirance  Act  was  passed,  providing  for 
the  payment  of  benefits  in  the  case  of 
sickness,  maternity  and  employment 
injuries.  The  Act  was  amended  in  1951, 
making  it  applicable  to  the  workers  in  all 
factories  which  used  power  and  which  were 
operated  on  a  year-round  basis.  It  was  also 
stipulated  that  the  Act  apply  only  to  those 
factories  employing  20  or  more  workers. 
Employees  whose  remuneration  exceeds 
400  rupees  a  month  are  excluded  from  the 
provisions  of  the  Act. 

The  administration  of  the  Act  is  handled 
by  an  Employees’  State  Insurance  Corpora¬ 
tion  established  for  this  purpose.  Both 
employers  and  employees  are  required  to 
make  contributions  to  the  Corporation, 
although  certain  classes  of  low-paid  workers 
are  not  obliged  to  make  paj'ments.  In 
the  two  states  where  the  scheme  has  first 
been  introduced,  Dellii  and  Kampur, 
employers  are  obliged  to  contribute  one 
and  a  quarter  per  cent  of  their  total  wage 
bill. 

The  health  services  provided  for  by  the 
plan  will  be  administered  by  the  state 
governments  who  will  also  finance  one-third 
of  the  cost  of  medical  care.  The  Corpora¬ 
tion  will  pay  for  the  remaining  two-thirds. 


For  the  first  five  years,  the  central  govern¬ 
ment  will  meet  two-thirds  of  the  costs  of 
administering  the  scheme. 

It  is  planned  to  extend  the  program  by 
progressive  stages  to  the  other  regions  of 
India.  After  Delhi  and  Kampur,  Punjab 
will  be  brought  within  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  and  it  is  expected  that  the  scheme 
will  be  in  operation  in  11  industrial  centres 
of  that  state  by  the  middle  of  1952.  By 
July,  1954,  all  regions  where  the  number 
of  industrial  workers  is  5,000  or  more  will 
be  included  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
and  areas  where  the  number  of  workers  is 
below  this  figure  will  be  covered  by 
January  of  1955. 

In  addition  to  the  present  scheme,  many 
Indian  workers  are  provided  for  by  old  age 
benefits.  A  Coal  Mines’  Provident  Fund 
was  established  a  few  years  ago  to  provide 
retirement  benefits  for  workers  in  that 
industry.  In  November,  1951,  provident 
funds  were  established  in  selected  indus¬ 
tries  throughout  the  country.  Under  the 
terms  of  this  legislation,  workers  and 
employers  in  the  selected  industries  con¬ 
tribute  six  and  one-quarter  per  cent  of  the 
w^age  paid  to  the  employee.  A  similar 
scheme  is  also  in  operation  for  railway 
workers. 


Extracts  from  Hansard  of  Interest  to  Labour 


Health  Insurance 

February  29 

Mr.  Stanley  Knowles  (Winnipeg  North 
Centre) :  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  direct  a 
question  to  the  Minister  of  National 
Health  and  Welfare?  Will  the  special 
parliamentary  committee  on  health  insur¬ 
ance,  which  the  minister  on  June  21  last 
said  he  hoped  to  set  up  at  this  se.ssion,  be 
established  at  an  early  date? 

lion.  Paul  Martin  (Mini.ster  of  National 
Health  and  Welfare) :  .  .  .  The  Government 
has  given  careful  consideration  to  this 
matter  and  has  come  to  the  conclusion  not 
to  set  up  such  a  committee  at  this  time. 

I  may  say  in  passing  that  the  health 
survey  reports  which  have  been  undertaken 
by  the  ten  provinces  at  federal  expense 
have  not  all  been  filed  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Four  provinces  have  yet  to  file 
their  reports.  There  has  not  been  a  com¬ 
plete  assessment  at  all  the  senior  levels 
of  Government  of  any  of  those  reports.  I 
might  inform  my  hon.  friend  also  that  the 
sickness  survey  to  which  I  made  some 
reference  on  the  same  occasion  likewise  is 
not  j^et  completed. 


Voluntary  Revocable  Check-off 

March  3 

Mr.  Stanley  Knowles  (Winnipeg  North 
Centre)  moved  for  leave  to  introduce 
Bill  No.  3,  to  amend  the  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act 
(voluntary  revocable  check-off). 

Some  hon.  Meinhers:  Explain. 

Mr.  Knowles:  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is 
to  add  a  new  subsection  3  to  Section  6  of 
the  national  labour  code.  The  effect  wdll 
be  to  write  into  the  national  labour  code 
a  provision  which  is  already  in  several  of 
the  provincial  labour  codes,  namely,  the 
voluntary  revocable  check-off  of  trade 
union  dues. 

Motion  agreed  to  and  bill  read  the  first 
time. 

Fair  Employment  Practices 

March  3 

Mrs.  Ellen  L.  Fairclough  (Hamilton 
West)  moved  for  leave  to  introduce  Bill 
No.  6,  to  promote  fair  employment  prac¬ 
tices  in  Canada. 

Motion  agreed  to  and  bill  read  the  first 
time. 
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Unemployment  in  Toronto  and  Hamilton 

March  4 

Mr.  J.  W.  Noseworthy  (York  South) : 
May  I  direct  a  question  to  the  Minister 
of  Labour  .  .  .?  Has  Toronto’s  serious 
unemployment  problem  received  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  Government  and,  if  so,  what 
relief  does  the  Government  propose? 

Hon.  Milton  F.  Gregg  (Minister  of 
Labour) :  .  .  .  The  situation  in  Toronto,  as 
reported  to  me  this  morning,  is  showing 
definite  evidence  of  improvement,  which  is 
indicated  by  a  fall  of  700  in  the  total 
number  of  applicants  for  jobs  between 
February  21  and  28  last.  The  less  buoyant 
situation  in  regard  to  the  employment  in 
Toronto  and,  indeed,  in  Ontario,  has  been 
receiving  constant  attention  during  the 
winter.  While  the  seafeonal  dip  has  been 
much  greater  in  this  area  during  the  past 
winter  than  in  the  immediately  preceding 
winter,  all  the  reports  I  have  received 
indicate  that  the  unemployment  is  to  a 
very  large  degree  seasonal,  and  I  am  con¬ 
fident  that  by  early  summer  the  demand 
will  be  for  more  workers. 

Unemployment  insurance  regular  benefits, 
plus  supplementary  allowances  provided  for 
two  years  ago  by  parliamentary  action  in 
amending  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act,  are  alleviating  the  situation  very 
greatly.  During  December,  1951,  and 
Januar3q  1952,  the  total  insurance  pay¬ 
ments  in  the  city  of  Toronto  were 
$1,671,631.20.  It  is  true  that  unemployment 
insurance  benefits  leave  a  problem  for  the 
city  in  caring  for  those  who  could  not 
accept  work  if  work  were  available,,  and  a 
comparatively  small  number  who  are  not 
entitled  to  unemployment  insurance  bene¬ 
fits  for  several  reasons,  including  (1)  having 
been  paid  all  benefits  to  which  they  are 
entitled;  (2)  benefits  not  yet  being  due; 
(3)  cases  where  the  amount  paid  under 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act  is  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  family. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  in  Toronto  the 
number  in  this  fringe  class  has  shown  a 
considerable  reduction  in  February  as  com¬ 
pared  with  January,  the  figures  given  me 
this  morning  by  representatives  of  the  city 
of  Toronto  being  295  families  in  February 
as  compared  with  517  families  in  January. 

This  morning  my  colleague  the  Minister 
of  Citizenship  and  Immigration  (Mr. 
Harris),  and  I  had  a  very  helpful  discus¬ 
sion  with  representatives  from  Toronto  and 
Hamilton  on  this  problem.  Those  attend¬ 
ing  on  behalf  of  Toronto  were  Controller 
David  Balfour,  Controller  Ford  Brand; 


from  Hamilton  Mayor  Lloyd  Jackson, 
Controller  Samuel  Lawrence  and  Con¬ 
troller  H.  Arnott  Hicks. 

Throughout  the  discussion  both  delega¬ 
tions  expressed  the  belief  that  the  Unem¬ 
ployment  Insurance  Commission  could, 
under  its  existing  powers,  do  more  to  cope 
with  the  present  situation  than  it  is  now 
doing.  I  therefore  asked  that  a  member 
of  the  commission  go  to  these  two  cities 
to  hold  such  hearings  or  investigations  as 
are  necessary  to  ensure  that  maximum 
benefits  are  being  derived  under  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  and  regula¬ 
tions,  and  to  report  thereon.  This  the 
commission  has  agreed  to  do  at  a  very 
early  date. 

Government  Annuities  Bill 

March  4 

Mr.  Stanley  Knowles  (Winnipeg  North 
Centre) :  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  direct  a 
question  to  the  Minister  of  Labour?  Can 
the  Minister  say  whether  the  bill  to  amend 
the  Annuities  Act,  which  was  introduced 
at  the  last  session  but  not  proceeded  with, 
will  be  reintroduced  at  this  session? 

Hon.  Milton  F.  Gregg  (Minister  of 
Labour) :  As  my  hon.  friend  knows,  when 
we  left  here  just  before  New  Year’s  Eve 
we  had  not  reached  the  point  on  the  order 
paper  where  we  could  deal  with  the 
Annuities  Act;  consequently  that  was  the 
end  of  that  particular  bill.  Since  that  time, 
further  information  has  been  received  and 
it  is  being  carefully  studied.  If  as  a  result 
of  that  study  the  Government  decides  to 
bring  in  a  new  bill,  the  house  will  be 
notified  in  due  course. 

Housing 

March  10 

Mr.  W.  Ross  Thatcher  (Moose  Jaw) : 
What  steps,  if  any,  have  the  Government 
taken  to  provide  direct  loans  to  home 
builders,  under  Section  31A  of  the  Act,  in 
municipahties  with  a  population  of  under 
5,000?  I  ask  this  question  in  view  of  the 
increasing  reluctance  of  insurance  companies 
to  lend  money  .  .  .  Can  people  in  cities 
over  5,000  who  cannot  get  housing  loans 
from  insurance  companies  get  them  now 
from  the  Government  directly  under 
Section  31A  of  the  Act? 

Hon.  Robert  H.  Winters  (Minister  of 
Resources  and  Development) ;  .  .  .  Mort¬ 
gage  lending  has  been  primarily  a  field 
for  private  investment  and  one  in  which 
the  lending  institutions  have  played  a 
leading  role.  During  the  past  year,  how¬ 
ever,  changes  in  the  money  market  made 
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mortgages  through  the  National  Housing 
Act  less  attractive  to  lending  institutions 
than  they  were  formerly.  Accordingly,  last 
June,  Parliament  amended  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  encourage  lending  institu¬ 
tions  to  continue  to  lend  under  its 
provisions  by  increasing  the  rate  of 
interest.  In  October,  increases  in  the 
amount  of  the  loan  and  corresponding 
reductions  in  down  payments  were 
announced,  and  Central  Mortgage  and 
Housing  Corporation  at  the  same  time  was 
authorized  to  extend  greater  guarantees  to 
the  lending  institutions. 

These  steps  have  helped  to  keep  mort¬ 
gage  money  flowing,  and,  despite  the  many 
problems  which  must  be  recognized,  I  hope 
that  the  lending  institutions  will  continue 
to  play  their  traditional  role  in  this  field. 
In  the  meantime.  Central  Mortgage  and 
Housing  Corporation,  under  Section  31A — 
that  is,  the  section  which  authorizes  Central 
Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation  to 
make  direct  loans  in  those  fields  and  areas 
where  the  lending  institutions  do  not 
normally  operate — has  expanded  its  opera¬ 
tions  in  a  variety  of  ways,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  loans  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  houses  for  defence  workers,  in 
accordance  with  the  policy  announced  last 
October,  and  loans  for  rental  insurance 
projects. 

Unemployment  Insurance 

March  11 

Mr.  A.  F.  Macdonald  (Edmonton  East) : 
I  should  like  to  direct  a  question  to  the 
Minister  of  Labour.  Is  there  a  possibihty 


of  amendments  to  improve  the  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Insurance  Act,  which  is  mentioned  in 
the  speech  from  the  throne?  If  so,  will 
this  legislation  be  expedited  and  made 
retroactive  in  effect  so  that  any  additional 
benefits  from  the  new  amendments  would 
cover  the  lay-off  of  workers  in  the  packing 
house  industry  brought  about  by  the  out¬ 
break  of  foot-and-mouth  disease? 

Hon.  Milton  F.  Gregg  (Minister  of 
Labour) :  The  amendments  to  the  Unem¬ 
ployment  Insurance  Act  need  further  study 
by  the  commission  and  the  advisory 
committee  to  the  commission  before  being 
presented  to  the  house.  I  do  not  think 
they  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  situa¬ 
tion  mentioned,  in  the  immediate  future. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  both  Unem- 
plo3mrent  Insurance  Commission  services, 
nameljq  the  insurance  benefits  and  the 
National  Employment  Service,  are  doing 
their  utmost  to  help  in  the  situation 
brought  about  by  the  outbreak  of  this 
disease. 

Perhaps  the  House  might  be  interested 
to  learn  how  the  matter  of  unemployed 
among  packing  plant  workers  stands  at 
the  present  time.  Since  this  situation  arose, 
the  LTnemployment  Insurance  Commission 
has  provided  me  with  regular  reports  on 
the  number  of  packing  plant  workers  who 
have  actually  been  thrown  out  of  work  as 
a  direct  result  of  the  outbreak.  I  stress 
the  word  “actually”  because  there  have 
been  a  good  many  rumours  and  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  what  may  and  perhaps  will 
happen  in  the  future;  but  taking  it  from 
east  to  west,  the  actual  situation  is  as 
follows : — 


Total  packing  plant  workers 
Total  packing  plant  workers  including  stockyard  workers 

as  at  January  1,  1952  laid  off  as  at  March  10,  1952 


Maritime  Provinces . 

585 

0 

Quebec  . 

4,173 

66 

Ontario . 

7,853 

166 

Manitoba . 

2,790 

147 

Saskatchewan  . 

1,274 

152 

Alberta  . 

3,218 

227 

Briti.sh  Columbia . 

1,396 

63 

Total  . 

21,289 

821 

I  should  indicate,  perhaps,  that  the 
prospects  of  more  men  being  laid  off  in 
future  to  be  greater  in  Manitoba  than  in 
the  other  provinces. 

Mr.  Knowles:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
a  supplementary  question?  Has  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  given  consideration  to  the  request 


of  the  packing  house  workers  for  federal 
compensation  to  make  up  the  difference 
between  unemployment  insurance  benefits 
and  the  actual  wages  lost  by  those  workers 
due  to  the  emergency  caused  by  the  out¬ 
break  of  foot-and-mouth  disease? 

Mr.  Gregg.  No. 
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Vocational  Training 

March  12 

Mr.  Goode:  What  steps  are  being  taken 
by  the  Department  of  Labour  to  provide 
funds  for  vocational  training  in  Canada  in 
1952? 

Mr.  Gregg:  Funds  are  being  requested 
by  the  Department  of  Labour  for  voca¬ 
tional  training  in  1952  by  a  vote  of 
Parliament.  This  vote  will  be  included 
with  other  votes  of  the  Department  of 
Labour  covering  1952-53  operations,  and 
will  be  tabled  as  part  of  the  estimates  for 
the  fiscal  year  1952-53. 

Unemployment  in  Textile  Industry 

March  12 

Mrs.  Ellen  L.  Fairclough  (Hamilton 
West) :  I  should  like  to  direct  a  question 
to  the  Minister  of  Labour.  Will  the 
Minister  say  whether  if  any  steps  have 
been  taken  to  investigate  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  situation  in  the  textile  industry,  or 
to  inquire  into  the  causes  therefor?  Will 
he  also  say  whether  he  has  received  reports 
concerning  the  sale  in  Canada  of  nylon 
hosiery  imported  from  the  United  States, 
and  its  effect  on  employment  in  Canada? 

Hon.  Milton  -F.  Gregg  (Minister  of 
Labour) :  Yesterday  afternoon,  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  colleagues  the  Minister  of  Defence 
Production,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  the 
Minister  of  Transport  and  I,  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  two  delegations  which 
dealt  with  the  matters  the  hon.  member 
mentions.  All  the  submissions  they  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  are  receiving  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  Government,  and  I  presume 
that  perhaps  some  of  the  things  to  which 
my  hon.  friend  referred  might  be  discussed 
by  my  colleague  the  Minister  of  National 
Revenue. 

Unemployment  in  Toronto  and  Hamilton 

March  17 

Mr.  Donald  M.  Fleming  (Eglinton) : 
Will  the  Minister  indicate  what  policy,  if 
any,  the  Government  has  worked  out  to 
provide  for  one  particular  class  he  has  not 
yet  mentioned,  namely,  the  unemployed 
who  flock  into  a  metropolis  like  Toronto, 
who  are  not  normally  resident  therein  and 
who  naturally  make  claims  upon  the  city 
for  support  during  their  period  of  unem¬ 
ployment? 

Hon.  Milton  F.  Gregg  (Minister  of 
Labour) :  Mr.  Speaker,  the  representations 
made  by  the  city  of  Toronto  to  my 
colleagues  the  Minister  of  Citizenship  and 
Immigration  (Mr.  Harris)  fell  into  three 
parts.  One  of  them  had  to  do  with  new 


Canadians;  and  my  colleague  dealt  with 
that  matter.  Another  part  was  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  the  payment  of  unemployment 
insurance  in  Toronto  and  Hamilton  might 
be  speeded  up  if  the  matter  were  looked 
into.  I  asked  last  week  that  a  quorum 
of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Commis¬ 
sion  go  to  each  of  the  two  cities.  They 
went  and  consulted  with  city  authorities, 
and  looked  into  those  matters. 

The  third  matter,  which  included  the 
point  mentioned  by  the  hon.  member,  was 
pointed  out  to  the  delegations  as  one  that 
was  still  outside  any  decisions  reached 
between  the  provinces  and  the  federal 
authorities. 

Mr.  Graydon:  Maj"  I  ask  the  Minister  if 
there  is  any  report  from  the  quorum  he 
just  mentioned? 

Mr.  Gregg:  I  have  just  had  a  verbal 
report,  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  provide  my 
hon.  friend  with  details  later. 

Unemployment  Insurance 

March  17 

Mr.  J.  W.  Noseworthy  (York  South) :  I 
want  to  mention  a  matter  which  concerns 
the  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Gregg), 
namely,  unemployment  insurance.  In  my 
earlier  speech  I  pointed  out  the  need  for 
an  increase  in  the  payments  to  those  unem¬ 
ployed,  the  need  for  a  shorter  waiting 
period,  the  need  for  some  arrangement  with 
local  welfare  departments  under  which  in 
cases  of  distress  the  unemployed  may  get 
advances  from  the  welfare  department,  to 
be  repaid  from  the  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance;  and  I  called  attention  to  the  need 
for  one  or  more  additional  offices  in  the 
metropolitan  area  of  Toronto. 

Another  matter  I  think  the  Minister 
should  take  into  consideration  when  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Act  are  being  considered,  is 
the  position  of  the  unemployed  who  are 
unable  to  work  because  of  illness.  Those 
who  become  ill  while  unemployed  or  who 
are  laid  off  work  because  of  illness  have 
no  security  under  unemployment  insurance. 
Technically  speaking  I  suppose  they  are 
then  unemployable  and  are  a  charge  on 
the  local  community.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  those  concerned  with  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Act  should  give  some  con¬ 
sideration  to  finding  a  way  by  which  those 
who  have  paid  into  the  fund  for  a  period 
of  years  may  receive  some  assistance  during 
periods  of  illness,  when  they  need  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  or  financial  assistance 
much  more  than  when  they  are  well. 

There  is  also  need  for  an  overhauling  of 
the  basis  upon  which  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance  is  paid,  a  need  for  someone  with 
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authority  to  cut  some  of  the  red  tape  and 
short-circuit  the  procedure  in  cases  of  dire 
need.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that 
a  completely  new  formula  for  the  payment 
of  unemployment  insurance  might  well  be 
worked  out.  For  instance,  I  understand 
that  in  the  state  of  Michigan  there  is  no 
longer  any  need  to  employ  enough  book¬ 
keepers  to  look  after  the  affairs  of  the 
Canadian  National  Railways,  as  is  the  case 
with  our  own  Unemployment  Insurance 
Commission;  that  there  is  no  need  to  go 
back  five  years  to  check  the  number  of 
stamps  a  man  has  in  his  unemplo5mient 
insurance  book.  When  a  man  becomes 
unemployed  it  is  conceded  that  the 
minimum  on  which  he  can  exist  is  S25  a 
week,  and  he  is  automatically  paid  S25  a 
week  once  he  establishes  the  fact  that  he 
is  unemployed,  without  anj"  of  this  business 
of  going  back  for  two,  three,  four  or  five 
years  to  check  on  his  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance  stamps.  The  length  of  the  period 
during  which  the  S25  a  week  is  paid  may 
be  either  the  time  required  to  find  him 
another  job,  or  whatever  length  of  time  it 
has  been  decreed  that  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance  shall  be  paid.  Some  of  the  Canadian 


Canada 

April  6,  1950* .  435,000 

November  2,  1950 .  147,000 

November  30,  1950 .  186,000 

December  28,  1950 .  227,000 

February  1,  1951 .  300,000 

March  1,  1951 .  297,000 

March  29,  1951 .  290,000 

November  1,  1951 .  156,000 

November  29,  1951 .  208,000 

December  27,  1951 .  267,000 

January  31,  1952 .  363,000 

February  28,  1952  .  371,000 


*Added  for  purposes  of  comparison. 


It  must  be  remembered  that  not  all 
unemployed  workers  register  with  the 
National  Employment  Service,  and  that 
some  of  those  who  do  may  find  jobs  on 
their  own  and  not  notify  the  local  office 
where  they  are  registered.  In  this  latter 
case,  their  applications  usually  remain  on 
file  for  fifteen  days  after  they  were  last 
in  touch  with  the  office,  at  which  time 
they  are  then  cancelled. 

Health  Insurance  Surveys 

March  19 

Mr.  Lennard : 

1.  What  progress  has  been  made  by  the 
Government  since  the  last  session  in 
health  insurance  studies  and  surveys  for 
Canada? 


supervisors  who  hav^e  studied  that  system 
tell  me  there  is  no  evidence  of  abuse  but 
that  it  has  enormousR  reduced  the  book¬ 
keeping  and  office  work,  and  that  it  is 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  unemployed  much 
better  than  our  own  system. 

Unemployment 

March  19 

Mr.  KnoMles: 

1.  M  hat  was  the  total  number  of  unem- 

jdoyed  persons  in  Canada  as  at  the  end  of 
(a)  October,  1950;  (6)  November,  1950; 
{c)  December,  1950;  (d)  January,  1951; 
(c)  February,  1951;  (/)  March,  1951; 

((;)  October,  1951;  (h)  November,  1951; 
(i)  December,  1951;  (;)  January,  1952; 
(k)  February,  1952;  and  (1)  for  the  latest 
date  for  which  figures  are  available  in 
March,  1952? 

2.  What  is  the  break-down  of  each  of  the 
above  figures  by  provinces  or  by  regions? 

Mr.  Gregg:  The  number  of  workers 
registered  with  the  National  Employment 
Service  at  the  various  dates  requested  are 
given  below,  in  nearest  thousands,  for 


Canada 

and  by 

regions : — 

Atlantic 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Prairie 

Pacific 

78,000 

156,000 

95,000 

57,000 

49,000 

20,000 

45,000 

38,000 

21,000 

23,000 

24,000 

55,000 

47,000 

30,000 

30,000 

28,000 

71,000 

53,000 

38,000 

37,000 

42,000 

89,000 

68,000 

51,000 

50,000 

45,000 

93,000 

63,000 

51,000 

45,000 

46,000 

95,000 

57,000 

50,000 

42,000 

17,000 

43,000 

54,000 

19,000 

23,000 

21,000 

56,000 

73,000 

27,000 

31,000 

27,000 

80,000 

85,000 

35,000 

40,000 

42,000 

105,000 

110,000 

48,000 

58,000 

47,000 

115,000 

112,000 

48,000 

49,000 

2.  What  part  is  being  played  by  the 
Canadian  Medical  Association  in  the 
Government  health  insurance  studies  and 
surveys? 

Mr.  McCusker; 

1.  Since  the  last  session  comprehensive 
reports  have  been  completed,  or  are  now 
approaching  completion,  on  the  health 
insurance  programs  in  effect  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  countries:  Denmark,  New  Zealand, 
Sweden,  Norway,  The  Netherlands,  and 
Great  Britain.  Studies  are  being  made  of 
public  hospital  care  schemes  in  Canada 
and  on  Canadian  medical  care  programs 
for  social  assistance  recipients. 

In  addition  to  compiling  these  reports 
from  official  documents  and  through  corre¬ 
spondence,  officers  of  the  department  have 
made  a  number  of  extensive  on-the-spot 
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reviews  of  health  programs  in  effect  on 
this  continent  and  in  Europe.  The  director 
of  health  insurance  studies,  in  recent 
months,  has  visited  Sweden,  Norway, 
Finland,  Denmark,  The  Netherlands  and 
Great  Britain.  During  his  visit  he  was 
able  to  see  interesting  aspects  of  the 
health  service  provided,  and  to  discuss  the 
various  types  of  programs  with  officers  of 
professional  health  associations  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  health  departments.  Other  officers 
of  the  department  have  carried  out  similar 
studies  of  voluntary  and  Government- 
sponsored  health  care  programs  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States. 

The  provincial  health  surveys  made 
possible  by  grants  under  the  national 
health  program  have  not  all  been  com¬ 
pleted.  The  great  body  of  factual  infor¬ 
mation  contained  in  the  reports  already 
received  is  now  being  collected.  A  national 
sickness  survey  has  recently  been  com¬ 
pleted  of  a  sample  group  of  10,000 
Canadian  families.  This  is  the  most 
comprehensive  and  searching  study  yet 
made  of  the  extent  and  economic  implica¬ 
tions  of  illness  in  Canada,  but  it  will  take 
months  to  analyse  the  great  mass  of 
information  gathered. 


2.  In  every  province,  when  the  health 
surveys  were  first  organized,  members  of 
organized  medicine  were  nominated  to  the 
committees  and  have  served  on  them  and 
participated  in  all  discussions  and  the 
preparation  of  all  recommendations  in  con¬ 
nection  therewith. 

When  the  national  sickness  survey  was 
being  organized  the  Canadian  Medical 
Association  was  approached  asking  for  the 
co-operation  of  their  provincial  branch  to 
assist  each  province  in  validating  the 
information  obtained  by  the  enumerators 
in  cases  where  medical  attention  had  been 
recorded  during  the  survey.  At  our 
request  the  Association  published  an  out¬ 
line  of  the  national  sickness  survey  in  the 
June,  1950,  issue  of  the  Canadian  Medical 
Association  Journal,  asking  for  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  members  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  in  order  to  assist  the  provincial  survey 
committees  in  each  province  in  gathering 
the  most  accurate  information  possible. 
It  appears  from  the  reports  received  from 
the  provinces  that  the  co-operation  of 
organized  medicine  has  been  everything 
that  possibly  could  be  desired. 


Interest  Rate  Increased 
On  Government  Annuities 

An  Order  in  Council  providing  for  an 
increase  to  3^  per  cent  in  the  interest  rate 
paid  on  government  annuities  was  tabled 
in  the  House  of  Commons  April  2  by 
Hon.  Milton  F.  Gregg,  Minister  of  Labour. 

The  interest  rate  was  last  changed  in 
1948,  when  it  was  reduced  from  four  per 
cent  to  three  per  cent. 

The  rate  of  interest  paid  on  annuities  is 
usually  related  to  the  rate  of  interest  on 
bonds.  Recently  the  bond  rate  increased. 


Unemployment  in  U.S. 
Declined  Last  Month 

Joblessness  in  the  United  States  dropped 
last  month  to  the  lowest  March  level  since 
the  Second  World  War. 

The  United  States  Census  Bureau 
reported  on  March  31  that  1,804,000 
persons — only  2-9  per  cent  of  the  entire 
civilian  labour  force — were  looking  for 
work. 

The  total  of  job  holders  was  59,714,000, 
a  decrease  of  38,000  from  February’s 
figure.  Unemployment  declined  by  282,000. 
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Labour  Organizations  Present 
Annual  Briefs  to  the  Cabinet 

Canada’s  four  major  labour  organizations  at  the  end  of  March 
presented  to  the  Government  at  Ottawa  their  annual  memo¬ 
randa  containing  proposals  for  administrative,  legislative  changes 

Canada’s  four^  major  labour  organizations  have  presented  their  annual 
memoranda  on  legislation  to  the  Government. 

On  three  days  at  the  end  of  last  month— March  26,  27  and  28 — delega¬ 
tions  representing  the  Trades  and  Labour  Congress  of  Canada,  the  Canadian 
Congress  of  Labour,  the  Canadian  and  Catholic  Confederation  of  Labour  and 
the  Railway  Transportation  Brotherhoods  appeared  before  the  federal  Cabinet 
to  present  their  organizations’  views  and  proposals  for  administrative  and 
legislative  changes. 

The  Government  made  few  immediate  decisions  on  the  requests  but 
promised  “constant  and  careful  consideration”  of  all  representations  submitted. 


Trades  and  Labour  Congress  of  Canada 

In  a  brief  of  record  length,  the  TLC  requested  complete  revision  of 
Canadian  immigration  policy,  halting  of  all  immigration  during  the 
winter  and  inauguration  of  a  public  works  program  to  cut  unemployment 


Complete  revision  of  the  Government’s 
immigration  policy  and  the  halting  of  all 
immigration  in  the  winter,  inauguration  of 
a  “substantial”  program  of  public  works  to 
“take  up  the  slack”  in  employment,  enact¬ 
ment  of  an  “all-embracing  social  security 
measure”  and  the  re-imposition  of  price 
controls  were  foremost  among  the  legis¬ 
lative  and  administrative  changes  requested 
by  the  Trades  and  Labour  Congress  of 
Canada  in  its  annual  memorandum  to  the 
Cabinet,  presented  by  the  Congre.ss’  execu¬ 
tive  council  on  March  26. 

Dealing  with  immigration,  the  memo¬ 
randum  urged  that  the  Department  of 
Labour  be  made  responsible  for  immi¬ 
gration. 

Changes  in  unemployment  insurance 
.suggested  by  the  TLC  included  an  increase 
of  at  least  50  per  cent  in  benefits,  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  waiting  period  and  extension 
of  coverage  to  employees  of  hospitals, 
permanent  employees  of  governments  and 
those  employed  in  horticulture  and  acce.s- 
sible  sections  of  agriculture. 

Other  recommendations  were  that  a  high 
priority  be  placed  on  home-building,  that 
changes  be  made  in  the  levying  and 
collection  of  taxes,  that  the  Industrial 


Relations  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act 
be  amended  and  that  a  Bill  of  Rights  be 
approved.  The  Congress  also  recorded  its 
disapproval  of  the  Draft  Convention  for 
the  High  Seas  Fisheries  of  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean. 

Delivering  his  Government’s  reply,  Prime 
Minister  Louis  St.  Laurent  stated:  “We 
will  endeavour  to  give  your  organization 
everything  we  think  will  be  helpful  to  the 
economy  of  the  country.” 

In  its  appearance  before  the  Cabinet, 
the  organization’s  executive  council  was 
supported  by  a  large  delegation  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  affiliated  unions.  The  memo¬ 
randum,  longest  and  most  comprehensive 
ever  presented  by  the  Congress,  was  read 
by  Percy  R.  Bengough,  TLC  President. 

Mr.  Bengough  began  by  declaring  that 
the  Trades  and  Labour  Congress  had 
“noted  with  pleasure  the  financial  aid 
given  through  the  United  Nations  and  the 
co-operating  countries  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  for  the  development  of  under¬ 
developed  areas.” 

He  then  pointed  out  that  the  TLC  was 
“striving  to  reduce  the  influence  and  spread 
of  communism  abroad  through  the  medium 
of  the  International  Confederation  of  Free 
Trade  Unions.” 
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Immigration 

Despite  its  realization  that  “Canada 
requires  a  far  larger  population  to  assist 
in  its  development,  to  aid  in  its  protec¬ 
tion  and  to  furnish  a  wider  and  more 
adequate  home  market,”  the  TLC  held 
that  “immigration  schemes  which  add  only 
to  unemployment  and  misery  do  not  assist 
in  the  maintenance  of  a  stable  economy.” 
The  Congress  urged  “planning  in  our 
immigration”  and  “closer  co-operation 
between  the  Government  and  those  directly 
involved  in  the  productive  activities  of  the 
country.” 

Mr.  Bengough  charged  that  skilled  crafts¬ 
men  are  being  encouraged  to  come  to 
Canada  in  types  of  employment  in  which 
there  are  “not  only  no  prospects  of  jobs 
but  already  many  unemployed.”  He  cited 
photo-engravers  and  carpenters  as  examples. 

In  urging  that  the  Department  of  Labour 
be  made  responsible  for  immigration,  the 
TLC  pointed  out  that  “through  the 
National  Employment  Service,  this  Depart¬ 
ment  is  at  all  times  in  close  touch  with 
employment  conditions  and  .  .  .  would  be 
far  more  capable  of  relating  and  adjusting 
the  flow  of  immigration  to  the  real  needs 
of  the  country.” 

The  memorandum  also  contained  a 
request  that  the  Government  open  or 
sponsor  schools  for  the  teaching  of  Canada’s 
official  languages  to  immigrants  and  that  it 
make  a  reasonable  knowledge  of  the 
language  a  condition  of  employment  in 
dangerous  occupations. 

Unemployment 

“Not  all  of  the  current  high  rate  of 
unemployment  can  be  charged  to  seasonal 
factors,”  said  the  TLC  memorandum  con¬ 
cerning  unemployment.  “Financial  and 
economic  policies  of  the  Government  have 
contributed  to  the  dislocation  of  business 
and  production  causing  the  current  lay-offs 
and  short-time  conditions  in  many  centres.” 
Defence  projects  have  not  yet  provided 
new  avenues  of  employment  and  will  not 
provide  employment  for  any  sizable 
number  of  workers  for  months,  perhaps 
years,  the  memorandum  added. 

Because  “Canada  now  has  idle  hands, 
machines  and  materials  as  well  as  idle 
money,”  the  TLC  requested  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  a  substantial  program  of  public 
works. 

Social  Security 

The  TLC,  said  Mr.  Bengough,  has  not 
changed  in  its  desire  to  have  enacted  an 
“all-embracing”  social  security  measure 


which  would  correlate  health  insurance,  old 
age  security,  mothers’  and  widows’  allow¬ 
ances  and  unemployment  insurance.  The 
social  security  act  suggested  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  would  provide  all  these  “for  all 
citizens  of  Canada  regardless  of  income,  on 
a  contributory  basis.” 

Concerning  social  security,  the  TLC 
deplored  the  Government’s  failure  to 
establish  at  this  session  a  parliamentarj^ 
committee  to  consider  health  insurance,  as 
promised.  Early  inauguration  of  a  nation¬ 
wide  health  insurance  scheme  is  needed, 
the  Congress  asserted. 

Describing  the  new  Old  Age  Security  Act 
as  “a  great  forward  step,”  the  TLC  never¬ 
theless  disagreed  with  both  the  age  limit 
and  the  amount  of  the  monthly  pension. 
Lowering  of  the  quahfying  age  to  65  years 
and  increasing  of  the  monthly  payment  to 
S65  were  recommended  in  the  memo¬ 
randum.  The  Congress  also  urged  that 
suitable  housing  accommodation  be  fur¬ 
nished  to  pensioners  where  needed  and  that 
medical  services  be  provided  free  to  them. 

Unemployment  Insurance 

On  unemployment  insurance  the  memo¬ 
randum  said; — ■ 

We  were  pleased  to  hear  last  September 
that  your  Government  would  secure  an 
amendment  to  the  Unemployment  Insur¬ 
ance  Act  to  reduce  the  “waiting  period”. 
Now,  to  say  the  least,  our  pleasure  has 
been  considerably  dampened  by  the  long 
delay  since  another  session  of  Parliament 
has  been  held  without  any  action  having 
been  taken  in  this  regard.  We  sincerely 
hoped  for  speedier  action  on  this  very 
important  matter. 

The  Congress  reiterated  its  desire  to  see 
all  employees  included  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act. 
Among  those  the  TLC  would  especially  like 
to  see  covered  are  employees  of  hospitals, 
permanent  employees  of  government — 
federal,  provincial  and  municipal — and 
those  employed  in  horticulture  and  in 
accessible  sections  of  agriculture. 

When  referring  to  hospital  employees,  the 
memorandum  declared:  “Very  few  of  these 
institutions  (hospitals),  in  view  of  their 
current  rates,  can  any  longer  be  reasonably 
classed  as  charitable.” 

Other  Congress  requests  concerning  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  were  that  benefits  be 
increased  by  “not  less  than  50  per  cent,” 
that  benefits  be  paid  for  all  days  during 
which  an  establishment  is  closed  down  for 
a  holiday  period  for  which  an  employee 
does  not  receive  holiday  pay,  that  benefits 
be  paid  for  all  statutory^  holidays  and  that 
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the  regulations  governing  married  women 
be  given  “more  sympathetic  consideration” 
and  the  90  days  now  required  to  re-establish 
benefit  rights  after  marriage  be  reduced 
to  60. 

Price  Control 

The  TLC  expressed  disapproval  of  the 
methods  used  by  the  Government  to  apply 
curbs  to  inflation,  saying  they  “have 
resulted  in  the  worst  tjqje  of  economic 
discrimination  against  our  members  and 
their  families  along  with  other  Canadians 
with  medium  and  lower  incomes. 

“The  application  of  severe  restrictions 
on  credit  buying  and  ill-considered  encour¬ 
agement  of  imports,”  the  memorandum 
declared,  “has  resulted  not  in  a  control  of 
inflation  but  in  forcing  the  less  fortunate 
of  our  Canadian  people  out  of  the  market 
w'ith  a  consequent  reduction  in  their 
standard  of  living,  stagnation  of  business, 
unnecessary  curtailment  of  production, 
short  time  and  unemployment.” 

Reiterating  its  request  for  price  control, 
the  Congress  asked  that  the  government 
establish: — 

1.  A  Prices  and  Trade  Board  with  full 
powers  to  control  prices; 

2.  Subsidies  on  basic  food  products; 

3.  A  100  per  cent  excess  profits  tax  to 
act  as  a  deterrent  to  those  who  wish  to 
take  all  that  the  traffic  will  bear  and  also 
as  a  means  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  sub¬ 
sidization  program;  and 

4.  A  policy  of  allowing  price  changes 
only  after  application  to,  and  approval  by, 
the  Prices  and  Trade  Board. 

The  memorandum  recommended  that 
labour  be  represented  on  the  Board. 

Housing 

On  housing  the  memorandum  stated: — 

Our  membership  is  unanimous  in  its 
desire  to  see  the  beginning  of  substantial 
efforts  on  the  part  of  your  Government  to 
encourage  construction  of  low-rental  hous¬ 
ing  and  slum  clearance.  Our  members 
also  want  subsidies  where  necessary  in 
order  that  families  with  lower  incomes 
can  enjoy  low  rentals  despite  current  high 
building  costs.  .  .  .  We  urge  your  Govern¬ 
ment  to  place  a  high  priority  on  home- 
building. 

The  Congress  requested  much  lower 
down  payments  in  the  financing  of  homes, 
“either  on  a  basis  similar  to  that  granted 
to  the  defence  workers  or  to  that  provided 
in  the  1949  revision  m  which  an  additional 
loan  of  one-sixth  of  the  basic  loan  was 
extended  to  run  concurrently  with  the  basic 


loan.”  Pointing  out  that  any  lowering  of 
the  down  payment  results  in  a  raising  of 
the  monthly  payments  and  that  a  sub¬ 
stantial  reduction  in  the  down  payment 
could  conceivably  result  in  monthly  pay¬ 
ments  beyond  the  purchaser’s  ability  to 
pay,  the  TLC  suggested  this  difficulty 
could  be  overcome  through  extension  of 
the  period  over  which  the  mortgage  may 
be  paid  off. 

Taxation 

“An  upward  revision  in  the  exemption 
allowed  in  computing  income  taxes  is 
imperative  in  the  light  of  current  high 
prices  and  the  inequities  in  income  tax 
collection,”  the  TLC  memorandum  stated. 
“We  request  that  the  exemptions  be  set 
at  $3,000  for  married  persons  and  $1,500 
for  single  persons.  We  further  request 
that  $400  be  exempt  for  each  child  and 
complete  exemption  of  family  allowances 
as  well  as  of  income  of  children  eligible 
for  f amity  allowances.” 

Declaring  that  TLC  members,  while 
“fully  prepared  to  shoulder  their  share  of 
the  defence  and  national  load,”  believe  it 
should  be  spread  more  evenly  over  the 
whole  economy,  the  memorandum  asserted 
that  “wage  and  salary  earners  are  the 
only  group  that  must  pay  in  full.” 

The  Congress  urged  that  the  tax  load 
be  spread  more  evenly,  that  the  cost  of 
tools  be  exempt  from  income  tax,  that 
taxes  on  cigarettes,  cigars  and  tobacco  be 
reduced  and  that  union-operated  pension 
plans  receive  the  same  consideration  for 
income  tax  purposes  as  is  now  enjoyed  by 
company-financed  and  sponsored  plans. 
The  memorandum  reiterated  the  TLC’s 
objection  to  all  forms  of  sales  tax. 

National  Labour  Code 

Amendments  to  the  Industrial  Relations 
and  Disputes  Investigation  Act  which  the 
TLC  wants  made  “at  once”  include:  the 
check-off  of  union  dues  to  be  made 
mandatory  on  the  employer  when  property 
authorized  by  the  recognized  bargaining 
agency,  the  coverage  of  the  Act  to  be 
extended  to  all  Government  employees, 
including  those  on  hourly  rates,  and  the 
inclusion  of  municipal  employees  within  the 
coverage  of  the  Act.  At  the  same  time  as 
these  amendments  are  being  made,  the 
TLC  would  have  the  Government  seek  the 
authority,  through  an  amendment  to  the 
British  North  America  Act,  to  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  federal  labour  code  to  all 
parts  of  Canada. 
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North  Pacific  Fisheries  Convention 

Disapproval  of  the  Draft  Convention 
for  the  High  Seas  Fisheries  of  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean,  prepared  by  the 
Tripartite  Fisheries  Conference  in  Tokyo 
last  December,  was  expressed  in  the  TLC 
memorandum.  The  Congress  pointed  out 
the  need  for  “the  utmost  protection”  for 
the  Canadian  fishing  industry,  especially 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  urged  that  a 
parhamentary  committee  consider  the  whole 
question  before  the  Draft  Convention  is 
approved.  The  TLC  asked  for  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  appear  before  such  a  committee. 

Other  Recommendations 

The  TLC  again  requested  that  a  Bill 
of  Rights  be  approved  “without  further 
delay”  and  added  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  British  North  America  Act.  Before 
procedures  for  amending  the  Act  are 
agreed  upon  by  conferences  of  federal  and 
provincial  authorities,  the  TLC  wants  the 
opportunity  to  place  its  views  before  “an 
appropriate  body.” 

The  memorandum  requested  that  gov¬ 
ernment  employees  be  granted  the  40-hour 
five-day  work  week,  drawing  specific  atten¬ 
tion  to  Post  Office  and  Printing  Bureau 
employees,  as  well  as  to  those  coming 
under  the  Prevailing  Rates  Provisions. 
That  emplojmes  of  the  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  be  allowed  to  seek  certification  for 
a  bargaining  agent  of  their  own  choice  and 
to  conclude  collective  agreements  was  also 
requested. 

Another  request  was  that  amendments 
be  made  to  the  Canada  Shipping  Act  to 
protect  the  employment  of  Canadian 
citizens  in  ships  and  to  allow  only  ships 
of  Canadian  registry  to  trade  between 
Canadian  ports. 

The  Government  was  asked  by  the  TLC 
to  enact  a  federal  Fair  Employment 
Practices  Act,  to  improve  its  fire  fighting 
and  fire  prevention  services,  to  encourage 
fire  prevention  through  establishment  of 
better  standards  of  construction  and 
greater  use  of  fire  resistant  materials,  to 
intensify  its  efforts  towards  providing 
adequate  measures  and  facilities  for  civil 
defence,  to  encourage  the  development  and 
comservation  of  natural  resources,  to  take 
remedial  measures  “to  prevent  injury  to 
the  needle  trades  and  the  garment  indus¬ 
try  from  dumping  of  distress  merchan¬ 
dise,”  to  reduce  the  voting  age  to  18  years, 
to  outlaw  restrictive  covenants  and  to 
use  the  Allied  Printing  Trades  label  on 
all  its  printing  and  stationery. 


The  Congress  repeated  earlier  requests 
that  all  government  contracts  be  placed 
with  “firms  having  current  working  arrange¬ 
ments  with  regularly-established  unions.” 
The  “policy  of  awarding  contracts  to  the 
lowest  tender  tends  to  favour  firms  with 
lower  standards  of  wages  and  working  con¬ 
ditions  and  results  in  discrimination 
against  firms  who  have  working  arrange¬ 
ments  with  their  employees,”  the  memo¬ 
randum  declared. 

That  all  statutory  holidays  other  than 
Christmas  Day,  New  Year’s  Day  and 
Good  Friday  be  celebrated  on  the  nearest 
Monday,  regardless  of  on  what  day  of 
the  week  they  may  fall,  was  another 
request. 

Expressing  its  disappointment  at  the 
dropping  of  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Annuities  Act,  the  Congress  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  amendments  be  “quickly 
put  into  effect.” 

In  its  memorandum  the  TLC  also  recom¬ 
mended  federal  financial  aid  to  secondary 
and  primary  schools,  the  abolition  of  level 
crossings,  the  establishment  of  a  Canadian 
Coast  Guard  Service,  greater  labour  repre¬ 
sentation  on  the  directorate  of  the  Canadian 
Broadcasting  Corporation,  and  early  action 
on  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  on  National  Development  in  the 
Arts,  Letters  and  Sciences. 

The  TLC  memorandum  was  signed  by 
President  Percy  R.  Bengough,  Vice- 
Presidents  J.  A.  Whitebone,  Claude  Jodoin, 
Wilham  Jenoves,  Carl  E.  Berg  and  Birt 
Showier,  and  Secretarj^-Treasurer  Gordon 
G.  Cushing. 

Prime  Minister's  Reply 

“We  will  endeavour  to  give  your  organ¬ 
ization  everything  we  think  will  be  helpful 
to  the  economy  of  the  country,”  said  Prime 
Minister  St.  Laurent  in  his  repb^  to  the 
TLC  memorandum,  after  stating  that  “we 
are  always  pleased  to  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  receive  your  views;  we  believe 
your  representations  are  made  objectively 
and  express  wffiat  you  believe  would  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  Canadian  people.” 

Mr.  St.  Laurent  hoped  that  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  the  Government  had  introduced 
“class  legislation”  did  not  mean  to  imply 
that  it  had  introduced  measures  for  the 
benefit  of  any  one  group.  “Our  greatest 
care  in  framing  legislation  is  to  avoid  doing 
anything  that  could  be  termed  class  legis¬ 
lation.  One  serves  his  own  best  interests 
by  serving  the  interests  of  the  community,” 
he  said. 
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“In  the  past,  we  have  always  given  careful 
consideration  to  your  representations;  we 
will  continue  to  do  so,”  the  Prime  Minister 
promised. 

Public  Works  Projects 

Replying  to  the  TLC  request  for  the 
inauguration  of  a  public  works  program,  the 
Prime  Minister  recalled  similar  urgings  at 
the  beginning  of  1950.  “It  was  not  many 
months  after  that  before  Canada  had  a 
shortage  of  labour.  Had  we  started  these 
projects  at  that  time,  we  would  have  had 
to  abandon  them,”  he  said. 

Budget  Surplus 

Admitting  that  in  all  probability  there 
would  be  a  budget  surplus,  Mr.  St.  Laurent 
stated  it  would  not  be  as  large  as  some 
sources  indicate.  “You  say  it  is  an 
‘embarrassing’  surplus.  I  don’t  think  Mr. 
Abbott  is  embarrassed.” 

Two  reasons  for  the  surplus  were  given 
by  the  Prime  Minister.  The  gross  national 
product  was  higher  than  anyone  expected 
and  defence  production  not  as  rapid  as 
expected  and  not  paid  for  in  the  amounts 
expected. 

Social  Security 

Hospital  facilities  will  have  to  be 
increased  before  a  national  health  insurance 
scheme  can  be  undertaken,  the  Prime 
Minister  told  the  TLC  delegation.  “It 
wouldn’t  be  right  to  give  Canadians  a 
contractual  right  to  hospitalization  when 
there  isn’t  space  or  trained  personnel  avail¬ 
able,”  he  said.  Canada,  however,  is  con¬ 
tinuing  to  increase  its  hospital  space  and 
the  numbers  of  trained  personnel,  Mr. 
St.  Laurent  remarked. 

Because  defence  spending  today  amounts 
to  about  two  billion  dollars  yearly,  Canada 
cannot  at  present  undertake  to  increase  old 
age  security  payments  or  lower  the  qualify¬ 
ing  age,  Mr.  St.  Laurent  said.  He  pointed 
out  that  there  are  now  675,000  persons 
receiving  old  age  pensions  at  a  cost  to  the 
Government  of  $324  million  yearly.  This 
figure  will  increase  by  about  $12  million 
each  year,  because  the  span  of  life  has 
lengthened.  To  pay  pensions  of  $65  a 
month  would  cost  $526  million  a  year  and 
to  pay  pensions  at  age  65,  adding  405,000 
beneficiaries,  would  cost  $842  million 
annually. 

The  Prime  Minister  considered  present 
defence  spending  to  be  a  form  of  insur¬ 
ance,  the  payment  of  which  everyone 
agreed  to,  although  hoping  “there  would 
be  no  fire.”  The  payments  are  having 


their  effect,  he  believed,  stating  that  the 
international  situation  w'as  a  little  “safer” 
than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

Referring  to  the  delegation’s  pro¬ 
posals  on  unemployment  insurance,  Mr. 
St.  Laurent  said  the  Government  was 
“giving  serious  consideration  all  the  time” 
to  the  subject.  Payment  for  statutory 
holidays,  he  believed,  was  a  matter  for 
collective  bargaining.  The  Government, 
he  said,  hesitates  to  interfere  in  some¬ 
thing  that  can  be  better  handled  by  the 
unions  themselves.  As  an  example,  he 
cited  the  demands  for  legislation  to  bar 
communists  from  labour  unions. 

“The  unions  did  that  more  effectively 
themselves  and  can  do  the  same  about 
statutory  holidays,”  the  Prime  Minister 
said. 

Housing 

“I  am  in  sympathy  with  your  desire  to 
see  more  Canadians  homeowners,”  said  the 
Prime  Minister  in  answer  to  the  TLC 
recommendations  on  the  housing  situation. 
“But  I  wouldn’t  like  to  see  a  system 
where  any  government,  any  political 
machine,  would  have  the  responsibility  of 
selecting  those  who  are  to  get  subsidized 
housing.”  There  would  not  be  subsidized 
housing  for  everyone,  he  pointed  out. 

Bill  of  Rights 

Prime  Minister  St.  Laurent  reminded  the 
delegation  that  inclusion  of  a  Bill  of  Rights 
in  the  Canadian  constitution  would  require 
an  amendment  to  the  British  North 
America  Act. 

“It  is  difficult  to  get  an  amendment  to 
our  constitution,”  he  said.  “We  must  have 
11  governments  in  agreement.  The  pre¬ 
paratory  work  has  to  be  done  by  private 
citizens.  We  will  not  have  an  amendment 
to  our  constitution  until  the  great  body 
of  the  people  of  the  ten  provinces  make 
it  apparent  that  they  want  the  amendment.” 

National  Labour  Code 

A  national  labour  code  has  been  uinier 
discussion  for  a  number  of  years,  the 
Prime  Minister  said.  Again,  there  must  be 
a  public  demand.  It  is  up  to  labour  unions 
and  similar  groups  to  do  the  educational 
work  and  convince  the  public  of  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  such  a  step  and  thus  obtain  the 
support  of  the  provincial  administrations, 
becau.se,  as  in  the  case  of  unemployment 
insurance,  a  constitutional  amendment 
would  be  necessary. 
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Education 

Dealing  with  financial  aid  to  primary 
and  secondary  education,  Mr.  St.  Laurent 
said  the  control  of  education  must  be  left 
with  the  provinces.  The  aid  to  universities 
distributed  last  year  has  been  the  cause 
of  “quarrelling”  in  Quebec,  he  pointed  out, 
even  though  the  grants  were  made  “with 
no  strings  attached.” 

Government  Contracts 

“It  is  difficult  to  get  away  from  the 
suggestion  of  favouritism  if  contracts  are 
not  awarded  to  the  lowest  bidder,”  the 
Prime  Minister  said.  Contracts  are  not 
awarded  to  the  lowest  bidder  if  he  happens 
to  be  someone  who  is  obviously  operating 
in  such  a  way  that  he  could  not  carry 
out  the  contract,  he  asserted.  Because 
government  contracts  are  paid  for  from 
pubhc  funds,  the  public  wants  to  be 
assured  that  the  money  is  being  used  as 
effectively  as  possible. 


Cabinet  Members  Present 

The  members  of  the  Government  who 
received  the  delegation  from  the  Trades 
and  Labour  Congress  included: — 

Rt.  Hon.  Louis  St.  Laurent,  Prime 
Minister;  Rt.  Hon.  C.  D.  Howe,  Minister  of 
Trade  and  Commerce  and  Defence  Produc¬ 
tion;  Hon.  Lionel  Chevrier,  Minister  of 
Transport;  Hon.  Paul  Martin,  Minister 
of  National  Health  and  Welfare;  Hon. 
Douglas  C.  Abbott,  Minister  of  Finance; 
Hon.  James  J.  McCann,  Minister  of 
National  Revenue,  Hon.  Milton  F.  Gregg, 
Minister  of  Labour;  Hon.  Lester  B. 
Pearson,  Secretary  of  State  for  External 
Affairs;  Hon.  Robert  PI.  Winters,  Minister 
of  Resources  and  Development;  Hon. 
Hugues  Lapointe,  Minister  of  Veterans 
Affairs;  Hon.  Alcide  Cote,  Postmaster 
General;  Hon.  Walter  E.  Harris,  Minister 
of  Citizenship  and  Immigration;  Hon. 
George  Prudham,  Minister  of  Mines  and 
Technical  Surveys;  Hon.  Alphonse  Fournier, 
Minister  of  Public  Works;  and  Hon. 
Wishart  McLea  Robertson,  Leader  of  the 
Government  in  the  Senate. 


Canadian  Congress  of  Labour 

Requests  made  by  the  CCL  in  its  llth  annual  memorandum  to  the  Cabinet 
included:  reimposition  of  price  and  rent  controls,  steep  increases  in 
unemployment  insurance  benefits,  cessation  of  all  winter  immigration 


Demands  for  the  reimposition  of  price 
and  rent  controls,  steep  increases  in  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  benefits  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  system  of  public  assistance, 
particularly  for  those  not  covered  by 
unemployment  insurance,  and  the  cessation 
of  immigration  during  the  fall  and  winter 
months  highlighted  the  llth  annual 
presentation  by  the  Canadian  Congress  of 
Labour  of  its  memorandum  to  the  federal 
Government.  The  brief  was  read  by 
Donald  MacDonald,  Secretary-Treasurer  of 
the  Congress. 

In  addition  to  the  immediate  reimposi¬ 
tion  of  price  and  rent  controls,  the  brief 
called  for  the  subsidization  of  essential 
goods,  a  roll-back  of  prices  to  the  lowest 
possible  level  and  the  establishment  of  an 
excess  profits  tax  to  discourage  profiteering 
and  black  marketing. 

A  reduction  in  and  ultimate  elimination 
of  the  waiting  period  and  the  extension  of 
coverage  to  include  employees  of  hospitals 
and  charitable  institutions  were  other 
amendments  requested  by  the  Congress  with 
regard  to  unemployment  insurance. 


Immigration  of  more  persons  than  the 
country  can  absorb  was  opposed  by  the 
Congress,  which  recommended  the  closest 
possible  integration  of  policy  between  the 
Departments  of  Labour  and  Citizenship  and 
Immigration  in  dealing  with  the  matter. 

Other  major  reciuests  made  by  the 
Congress  included  increasing  the  basic  old 
age  pension  to  $65  per  month  and  lowering 
the  qualifying  age  to  65,  the  establishment 
of  a  parliamentar5'-  committee  to  study  a 
national  health  insurance  plan,  the 
encouragement  of  low-rental  housing,  the 
establishment  of  import  controls  on  textiles 
in  view  of  the  unemployment  in  that 
industry,  provision  for  packinghouse 
workers  who  have  been  laid  off  as  a  result 
of  foot  and  mouth  disease  and  the  adoption 
of  a  Fair  Employment  Practices  Act  by 
the  federal  Government. 

Replying  for  the  Government,  Prime 
Minister  St.  Laurent  stated  that  Congress’ 
recommendations  would  be  given  the  careful 
consideration  that  all  such  representations 
received.  The  Government’s  task,  he 
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pointed  out,  was  to  initiate  legislation  that 
would  create  good  feeling  among  the 
greatest  number  of  Canadians. 

The  CCL  delegation  was  led  by  Aaron 
Mosher,  Congress  President.  Representa¬ 
tives  of  alHliated  unions  were  included  in 
the  delegation. 

Mr.  MacDonald  began  the  presentation 
of  the  brief  by  urging  the  Government  to 
review  its  efforts  through  the  Colombo 
Plan  and  other  activities,  with  a  view  to 
determining  whether  or  not  the  assistance 
which  has  already  been  provided  for  the 
countries  of  South-East  Asia  is  adequate 
or  commensurate  with  Canada’s  obliga¬ 
tions.  He  remarked  that  the  “menace  of 
communism  must  be  fought  among  the 
ranks  of  the  common  people  in  the  under¬ 
privileged  and  exploited  nations.” 

Price  and  Rent  Controls 

The  brief  contained  a  request  that  price 
and  rent  controls  be  reimposed  imme¬ 
diately.  It  charged  that  the  action  of  the 
Government  in  removing  controls  had  cost 
the  Canadian  people  billions  of  dollars.  It 
drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  year  ago 
a  joint  delegation  representative  of  the 
entire  Canadian  labour  movement  had 
placed  before  the  Government  a  memo¬ 
randum  requesting  the  imposition  of  price 
controls.  It  stated  that  the  Government 
had  paid  no  attention  to  these  representa¬ 
tions  made  on  behalf  of  over  a  milhon 
organized  workers. 

With  reference  to  the  recent  passage  of 
legislation  outlawing  retail  price  mainten¬ 
ance,  the  Congress  stated  that  there  was 
not  the  slightest  evidence  that  the  legisla¬ 
tion  had  had  any  effect  whatsoever.  The 
Congress  called  for  the  immediate  re¬ 
imposition  of  price  controls,  a  roll-back  of 
prices  to  the  lowest  possible  level,  the 
subsidization  of  essential  goods  and  an 
excess  profits  tax  to  discourage  profiteering, 
and  black-marketing. 

Unemployment 

Deep  concern  over  unemployment  was 
expressed  in  the  memorandum.  The  Con¬ 
gress  considered  that  the  numbers  out  of 
work  had  reached  “alarming  proportions.” 

At  this  point  in  his  presentation,  Mr. 
MacDonald  called  attention  to  a  copy  of 
the  February-March  issue  of  Labour 
Research,  a  CCL  publication,  containing 
an  analysis  of  the  present  unemployment 
situation,  which  was  attached  to  the  brief. 
From  it  he  read  the  concluding  paragraphs 
of  the  article. 


Some  unemployment  is*  caused  by  sea¬ 
sonal  factors,  the  pubhcation  said,  some  by 
the  shift  to  defence  production,  some  by 
the  filling  of  the  backlog  of  the  wartime 
demand  for  consumer  durables  and  some 
by  credit  restrictions  and  increases  in  sales 
and  excise  taxes.  The  article  then  offered 
five  recommendations  for  solving  the 
problem ;  that  unemployment  insurance 
benefits  be  immediately  and  steeply  in¬ 
creased,  that  a  comprehensive  public 
assistance  system  be  established  to  look 
after  those  who  are  not  covered  by  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  or  who  have  exhausted 
their  benefits,  that  defence  production  be 
directed  as  far  as  possible  to  places  where 
there  is  “surplus”  labour,  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  do  all  it  can  to  develop  new  indus¬ 
tries  or  public  works  or  to  transfer  workers 
to  where  they  can  be  employed,  and  that 
there  should  be  the  closest  possible  co¬ 
operation  between  the  Labour  Department 
and  the  Department  of  Citizenship  and 
Immigration  to  make  sure  that  only 
enough  immigrants  are  brought  in  and  that 
they  are  brought  in  only  when  and  where 
they  can  be  used. 

Immigration 

The  Congress,  pointing  out  that  nearly 
200,000  immigrants  were  brought  into 
Canada  in  1951,  stated  that  this  influx 
intensified  the  present  housing  crisis. 
While  recognizing  the  country’s  obligation 
to  accept  as  many  displaced  persons  and 
refugees  as  possible,  the  CCL  asked  that 
immigration  be  shut  off  during  the  fall 
and  winter  seasons  when  it  is  most  difficult 
to  find  jobs.  It  stated  that  the  whole 
policy  of  immigration  can  be  jeopardized 
if  large  numbers  of  immigrants,  brought 
into  the  country  at  a  time  when  unemploy¬ 
ment  is  considerable,  keep  many  local 
residents  out  of  work.  As  an  improvement 
in  the  present  policy,  the  CCL  recom¬ 
mended  the  closest  co-operation  between 
the  Departments  of  Labour  and  Citizenship 
and  Immigration. 

Mr.  MacDonald  noted  that  many  of 
the  immigrants  who  are  brought  here  with 
government  assistance  are  having  difficulties 
finding  employment  and  in  maintaining 
themselves.  He  stated  that  the  Congress 
felt  that  these  people  should  be  given 
financial  assistance  through  the  machinery 
set  up  under  the  Unemployment  Insur¬ 
ance  Act.  Money  for  this  purpose,  the 
Congress  suggested,  could  be  provided  from 
the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund. 
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Unemployment  Insurance 

The  Congress  recommended  several 
amendments  to  the  Unemployment  Insur¬ 
ance  Act.  They  were: — 

1.  The  removal  of  the  provision  requiring 
recency  of  attachment  to  the  labour  market, 
which  makes  it  more  difficult  for  claimants 
to  qualify  for  benefit. 

2.  Increase  in  the  benefit  rates  to  bring 
them  in  line  with  the  present  cost  of  living. 

3.  Reduction  and  ultimate  elimination  of 
the  ■waiting  pericjd,  and  elimination  of  non- 
compensable  days. 

4.  Elimination  of  the  restrictive  provision 
in  the  Act  and  the  Regulations  regarding 
benefits  for  married  women. 

5.  Extension  of  supplementary  benefits  to 
the  whole  year,  and  the  payment  of  benefit 
rates  on  the  same  basis  as  regular  rates. 

6.  Extension  of  coverage  to  include 
employees  of  hospitals  and  charitable  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  other  classes  of  wage-earners 
still  exempted. 

Old  Age  Pensions 

Noting  that  the  introduction  of  old  age 
pensions  at  age  70  without  the  means  test 
had  undoubtedly  helped  many  of  Canada’s 
older  citizens  to  meet  the  increased  cost 
*  of  living,  the  CCL  memorandum  stated 
that  the  present  pension  of  S40  a  month 
was  “wholly  inadequate”  and  urged  that 
pensions  of  $65  a  month  payable  at  65 
without  a  means  test  be  introduced  by  the 
Government.  It  further  recommended  that 
an  escalator  clause  be  included  in  the  Old 
Age  Pensions  Act. 

Health  Insurance 

The  CCL  protested  the  Government’s 
failure  to  establish  a  Parliamentary  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Health  Insurance  this  session 
and  asked  for  the  establishment  of  such 
a  committee  at  this  session  or  a  commit¬ 
ment  by  the  Government  that  it  would  set 
one  up  at  the  next  session  of  Parliament. 

Housing 

Referring  to  the  housing  situation  in 
Canada,  the  Congress  stated  that  the 
country  had  a  housing  backlog  of  more 
than  710,000  units.  To  meet  this  situation, 
the  CCL  recommended  that  low-rental 
housing  be  given  priority,  equal  only  to 
defence  construction,  and  that  unnecessary 
construction  be  stopped.  The  brief  stated 
that,  “with  the  housing  situation  in  a  state 
of  chronic  crisis,  it  is  scandalous  that  scarce 
manpower  and  materials  should  be  used  on 
face-lifting  operations  on  office  buildings 
and  banks.” 


Excise  and  Income  Taxes 

The  Congress  went  on  record  as  pro¬ 
testing  the  increase  in  the  sales  tax  from 
eight  to  ten  per  cent  and  the  increase 
in  the  excise  tax  contained  in  last  year’s 
budget.  It  stated  that  “such  increases  tend 
to  reduce  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
workers  and  the  people  of  Canada,  and  in 
view  of  the  huge  budget  surpluses  reported 
by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  they  are 
wholly  unnecessary  and  should  be  repealed.” 

Textile  Industry 

Referring  to  the  unemployment  in  the 
textile  industry,  the  brief  stated  that  at 
the  present  time  there  were  over  10,000 
workers  laid  off  in  the  primary  textile 
industries  in  Canada.  It  recommended  that 
the  Government  allocate  a  large  number 
of  defence  contracts  to  textile  mills  with 
a  view  to  supplementing  civilian  orders. 

The  Congress  further  urged  controls  be 
placed  upon  the  dumping  of  “distress” 
textile  products  from  the  United  States  and 
asked  that  the  Government  call  a  confer¬ 
ence  of  representatives  of  labour  and 
management  in  the  industry  to  discuss  all 
aspects  of  the  situation. 

Packinghouse  Workers 

The  Congress  asked  that  the  Government 
make  provision  for  packinghouse  workers 
who  have  been  laid  off  because  of  the 
outbreak  of  foot  and  mouth  disease  in 
Western  Canada,  pointing  out  that  com¬ 
pensation  had  been  provided  for  farmers 
who  had  suffered  loss  and  that  considera¬ 
tion  was  being  given  to  compensation  for 
liackinghouse  plants  which  had  suffered  a 
loss  of  revenue. 

Mr.  MacDonald  remarked  that  “some¬ 
thing  had  to  be  done”  for  the  workers  and 
reported  that  discussions  even  then  taking 
place  betw'een  the  workers  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  appeared  to  be  progressing 
favourably. 

National  Labour  Code 

The  brief  reiterated  the  Congress’  request 
for  a  National  Labour  Relations  Act  which 
would  provide  for  uniform  labour  relations 
legislation  and  administration  throughout 
the  country.  Among  the  specific  provisions 
of  a  national  labour  code  requested  by 
the  Congress  were:  the  outlawing  of  com¬ 
pany  unions,  the  voluntary  check-off,  the 
removal  of  the  provision  that  employers 
may  have  certification  removed,  and  effec¬ 
tive  procedure  for  the  enforcement  of 
penalties. 
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Referring  to  the  constitution  of  concilia¬ 
tion  boards,  the  OCL  stated  that  in  many 
instances  chairmen  of  such  boards  have 
been  appointed  whose  lack  of  experience 
and  understanding  of  the  labour  movement 
and  of  industrial  relationships  have  made 
them  “unable  to  give  useful  and  effective 
service.”  The  Congress  stated  that  such 
chairmen  “bring  to  their  task  in  many 
cases  minds  which  have  been  conditioned 
by  judicial  procedure,  and  which  is  often 
harmful  rather  than  helpful  so  far  as  con¬ 
ciliation  is  concerned,” 

Fair  Employment  Practices 

The  Congress  went  on  record  as  favour¬ 
ing  the  introduction  of  a  Fair  Employment 
Practices  Act  covering  all  industries  which 
are  now,  and  maj^  be,  brought  under  federal 
jurisdiction,  suggesting  that  a  fair  employ¬ 
ment  policy  supplement  the  present  Fair 
Wages  Policy. 

The  CCL  commended  the  Government 
for  its  efforts  to  encourage  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  older  workers  but  pointed  out  that 
the  “Government  itself  is  one  of  the  worst 
offenders  in  this  respect.”  The  brief 
commented  that  “it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  difficult  for  workers  over  forty  years 
of  age  to  obtain  emploj^ment  in  either  the 
public  service  or  priv'ate  indu.stry.”  The 
Congress  urged  the  Government  to  set  an 
example  to  private  industry  by  raising  the 
age  limits  on  new  employees  who  are 
otherwise  qualified  and  noted  that  discrim¬ 
ination  on  the  grounds  of  age  is  just  as 
.serious  an  unfair  labour  practice  as 
discrimination  on  other  grounds. 

Representation  of  Labour 

The  Congress’  brief  remarked  that  boards 
dealing  with  defence  production  had  in 
many  cases  been  established  without  labour 
representation  and  expressed  the  belief  that 
the  addition  of  labour  representatives  to 
boards  dealing  with  such  questions  as 
production  would  increa.se  their  value  and 
usefulness. 

The  CCL  protested  the  appointment  of 
a  mine  operator  to  replace  the  late  D.  W. 
Morrison  on  the  Dominion  Coal  Board, 
of  which  he  had  been  a  member  since 
the  Board’s  inception  until  his  death  in 
1951.  Mr.  Morrison  had  been  regarded  as 
labour’s  representative  on  the  Board, 
having  for  many  years  been  president  of 
District  26  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America.  “We  wish  to  protest  in  the 
strongest  possible  terms  against  this  action 
by  the  Government  as  wholly  unjustifiable, 
and  to  urge  that  labour  representation  be 


restored  on  the  Dominion  Coal  Board  with 
ihe  least  possible  delay,”  the  memorandum 
declared. 

Amendment  of  Annuities  Act 

The  Congress  expressed  its  regret  that 
the  Government  had  not  reintroduced  at 
this  session  of  Parliament  its  bill  to  amend 
the  Annuities  Act,  stating  that  “this  action 
is  all  the  more  difficult  to  understand  in 
view  of  a  public  statement  by  the  Minister 
of  Labour  only  two  months  ago  that  the 
bill  would  definitely  be  introduced. 

Amendments  to  the  Annuities  Act  have 
long  been  overdue  and  the  Government’s 
bill  would  have  done  much  to  improve  the 
act,  enhance  the  value  of  many  industrial 
pension  schemes,  embracing  thousands  of 
Canadian  workers,  and  encourage  the 
introduction  of  additional  schemes  in  firm.s 
where  none  now  exist.” 

The  CCL  strongly  urged  the  Government 
to  reintroduce  the  measure  before  the 
present  session  ends  and  in  the  form 
approved  by  the  Standing  Committee  on 
Industrial  Relations. 

Appointment  of  Labour  Attaches 

Approval  of  the  policy  of  appointing 
Labour  attaches  in  the  principal  industrial 
countries  of  the  world  was  voiced  by  the 
Congress.  Commenting  on  the  recent 
appointment  of  Pat  Conroy  as  Labour 
.Attache  in  Washington,  the  memorandum 
noted  that  “Mr.  Conroy’s  long  experience 
in  the  labour  movement,  both  in  the 
national  and  international  field,  will  enable 
him  to  give  exceptionally  fine  service  to 
the  workers  and  the  jieople  of  Canada  in 
this  capacity.” 

The  Congress  expressed  its  disapproval 
of  the  Government’s  failure  to  appoint 
workers’  delegates  and  advisers  to  the 
sessions  of  the  International  Labour  Con¬ 
ference  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Versailles  Treaty.  The  treaty 
obligates  member  states  to  “nominate  non- 
Government  delegates  and  advisers  chosen 
in  agreement  with  the  indiustrial  organiza¬ 
tions.  if  such  organizations  exist,  which  are 
the  most  representative  of  employers  or 
work-people,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  their 
respective  countries.” 

The  brief  asked  that  before  the  workers’ 
flelegate  is  appointed  to  attend  the  19.52 
session  of  the  ILO,  the  “most  representative 
labour  organization  be  consulted.” 

Other  Recommendations 

The  Congress  commended  the  action 
taken  by  the  Government  in  carrying  out 
the  recommendation  of  the  Royal  Commis¬ 
sion  on  National  Development  in  the  Arts, 
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Letters  and  Sciences,  particularly  the  pro¬ 
vision  for  federal  aid  to  universities  and  the 
amendments  to  the  Broadcasting  Act  and 
the  National  Gallery  Act. 

The  Government’s  decision  to  undertake 
the  St.  Lawrence  Waterway  project  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  United  States  was 
approved  by  the  CCL.  Noting  that  the 
completion  of  the  seaway  will  bring 
“tremendous”  benefits  to  many  parts  of 
Canada  but  no  “appreciable”  benefit  to  the 
Atlantic  provinces,  the  Congress  urged  the 
Government  “to  give  special  consideration 
to  other  projects  which  may  directly  benefit 
the  Atlantic  pro^dnces  and  to  press  forward 
vigorously  with  research  and  other  policies 
which  will  help  the  coal  industry.” 

Prime  Minister's  Reply 

In  his  reply  to  the  CCL  memorandum. 
Prime  Minister  St.  Laurent  referred  to  the 
Congress’  recommendations  on  unemploy¬ 
ment,  price  and  rent  controls,  old  age 
pensions,  health  insurance,  the  budget 
surplus,  the  textile  industry,  a  national 
labour  code,  conciliation  boards,  and  the 
hiring  of  older  workers. 

After  saying  he  was  sorry  that  some 
Canadians  were  unemployed,  the  Prime 
Minister  reminded  the  delegation  that  at 
the  beginning  of  1950  there  was  consider¬ 
able  unemployment  but  that  within  six 
months  a  labour  shortage  had  developed. 

Price  Controls 

The  Government  did  not  beheve  that 
under  present  circumstances  the  desired 
results  could  be  obtained  through  a  system 
of  price  controls,  Mr.  St.  Laurent  said. 
Inflation,  he  pointed  out,  is  not  only  a 
Canadian  problem ;  it  prevailed  throughout 
the  world.  The  Prime  Minister  told  the 
delegation  that  steps  taken  by  Canada  to 
meet  inflation  were  regarded  by  others  “in 
a  comphmentai’y  light.” 

With  reference  to  the  abolition  of 
retail  price  maintenance.  Prime  Minister 
St.  Laurent  remarked  that  the  responsi- 
bihty  in  the  matter  of  prices  had  been 
placed  with  the  retailer  “where  it  properly 
belonged.”  There  have  been  some  reduc¬ 
tions,  he  noted.  Ultimately,  it  all  depended 
on  the  retailer,  he  said. 

Old  Age  Pensions 

Mr.  St.  Laurent  remarked  that  it  might 
be  possible  in  time  to  reduce  the  age  limit 
and  to  increase  the  amount  with  respect 
to  old  age  pensions.  He  did  not  think 
that  this  was  possible  at  the  present 
moment.  The  Prime  Minister  stated  that 


at  present  Canada  was  spending  more  than 
two  billion  dollars  a  year  on  defence 
requirements  and  that  this  expenditure  was 
being  made  in  order  that  aggression  would 
be  unattractive  and  that  a  third  world  war 
could  be  avoided. 

Mr.  St.  Laurent  stated  that  there  are  at 
present  675,000  citizens  in  receipt  of  old 
age  pensions  at  an  annual  cost  $324,000,000. 
To  increase  the  pension  by  $25  a  month 
would  be  to  add  $202,500,000  to  the  annual 
amount  while  to  include  those  between  65 
and  70  would  add  $315,900,000  and  thus 
make  the  total  bill  over  $840,000,000.  In 
view  of  Canada’s  heavy  defence  expendi¬ 
tures,  Mr.  St.  Laurent  did  not  think  that 
such  increases  could  be  made  now.  Rome 
was  not  built  in  a  day,  he  said,  nor  will 
Canada’s  system  of  social  security;  but 
improvements  and  progress  would  be  made 
over  the  years  as  conditions  allowed. 

Health  Insurance 

Speaking  about  health  insurance,  the 
Prime  Minister  first  called  attention  to  the 
shortage  of  hospital  space  presently  exist¬ 
ing  in  Canada.  He  then  pointed  out  that 
a  health  insurance  scheme  would  mean  that 
the  Government  undertook  a  contractual 
obligation  to  provide  Canadian  citizens 
with  hospitalization,  an  obligation  which 
could  not  be  met  under  present  conditions. 
Hospital  construction  and  the  training  of 
hospital  personnel,  however,  was  being 
accelerated,  he  said. 

Budget  Surplus 

The  budget  surplus  would  not  be  as  large 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  as  some  reports 
have  forecast,  the  Prime  Minister  stated. 
He  explained  that  the  surplus  had  devel¬ 
oped  because  of  an  increase  in  Canada’s 
poss  national  product  during  1951,  which 
increased  government  revenue,  and  because 
many  defence  orders  had  not  yet  been 
delivered  and  thus  not  paid  for.  Defence 
production  had  not  developed  as  rapidly 
as  many  had  expected,  he  said. 

Textile  Industry 

Reduced  production  in  textiles  was  not 
confined  to  Canada  alone,  Mr.  St.  Laurent 
declared.  Other  countries  were  experi¬ 
encing  unemployment  in  this  industry. 

“Dumping  is  unfair  competition,”  the 
Prime  Minister  said,  “and  the  Government 
is  opposed  to  it.”  He  pointed  out,  how¬ 
ever,  that  world  trade  was  vital  to  the 
Canadian  economy  and  that  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  deviate  from  the  general 
line  established  at  the  trade  conferences 
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at  Havana,  Geneva  and  London.  Canada 
wants  to  be  in  a  strong  position  when  other 
nations  deviate  from  the  established  line, 
he  said. 

National  Labour  Code 

A  constitutional  amendment  would  be 
necessary  in  order  to  introduce  a  national 
labour  code,  the  Prime  Minister  told  the 
CCL  delegation.  The  agreement  and 
approval  of  the  federal  and  ten  provincial 
governments  would  have  to  be  obtained, 
he  explained.  To  achieve  this,  the  majority 
of  Canadian  citizens  would  have  to  make 
it  apparent  they  wanted  the  amendment 
before  the  legislation  could  be  enacted. 

Labour  unions,  the  Prime  Minister  said, 
were  institutions  that  could  carry  out 
educational  work  and  create  the  right  kind 
of  atmosphere  which  ultimately  decided 
what  changes  should  be  made  in  legislation. 
Without  the  educational  work  undertaken 
by  labour  organizations,  he  declared,  we 
would  not  have  had  the  unemployment 
and  old  age  pensions  amendments. 

Conciliation  Boards 

Asserting  that  he  agreed  with  the  views 
of  the  Congress  regarding  the  composition 
of  conciliation  boards,  the  Prime  Minister 
said  he  had  seen  some  decisions  of  con¬ 
ciliation  boards  which  read  like  judgments. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  St.  Laurent  quoted 
some  figm-es  on  conciliation  services. 
During  the  13  months  ending  January  31, 
he  said,  57  disputes  had  been  referred  to 
the  Department  of  Labour  for  conciliation. 
Of  these,  38  had  been  settled  through 
conciliation  ofBcers  and  19  had  been  referred 
to  conciliation  boards.  In  15  cases,  agree¬ 
ment  had  been  reached,  three  were  yet 
unsettled  and  one,  “unfortunately,”  ended 
in  a  strike. 

Hiring  of  Older  Workers 

The  increasing  life  expectancy  of  Cana¬ 
dians  may  requii’e  reconsideration  on  the 
hiring  of  older  workers,  the  Prime  Minister 
said. 

Cabinet  Members  Present 

The  Congress  delegation  was  received  by 
the  Prime  Minister,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Louis  S. 
St.  Laurent,  and  the  following  Cabinet 
Ministers:  Rt.  Hon.  C.  D.  Howe,  Minister 
of  Trade  and  Commerce  and  Defence 
Production;  Hon.  Milton  F.  Gregg,  Min¬ 
ister  of  Labour;  Rt.  Hon.  James  Gardiner, 
Minister  of  Agriculture;  Hon.  Alphonse 
Fournier,  Minister  of  Public  Works;  Hon. 


Lionel  Chevrier,  Minister  of  Transport; 
Hon.  Hugues  Lapointe,  Minister  of 
Veterans  Affairs;  Hon.  Paul  Martin,  Min¬ 
ister  of  National  Health  and  Welfare; 
Hon.  D.  C.  Abbott,  Minister  of  Finance; 
Hon.  James  J.  McCann,  Minister  of 
National  Revenue;  Hon.  Stuart  Garson, 
Minister  of  Justice;  Hon.  Walter  Harris, 
Minister  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration; 
Hon.  Robert  Winters,  Minister  of  Resources 
and  Development;  Hon.  George  Prudham, 
Minister  of  Mines  and  Technical  Surveys; 
Hon.  Gordon  Bradley,  Secretary  of  State; 
Hon.  Alcide  Cote,  Postmaster  General;  and 
Hon.  Robert  Mayhew,  Minister  of  Fisheries. 

Mr.  Mosher's  Remarks 

After  the  Prime  Minister  had  spoken, 
Mr.  Mosher  expressed  the  appreciation  of 
the  Congress  for  the  hearing  they  had 
received  and  at  the  large  number  of  Cabinet 
Ministers  present.  He  added  that  it  was 
possible  that  some  of  the  points  raised  in 
the  brief  could  be  solved  by  an  approach 
to  the  ministers  of  the  departments 
concerned. 

Mr.  Mosher  stated  that  the  Congress  was 
still  not  being  consulted  on  the  choice  of 
Workers’  Delegates  for  the  ILO  and  he 
considered  this  situation  unjust.  He  asked 
that  the  Government  give  the  Congress  its 
proper  recognition.  Mr.  Mosher  also 
referred  to  labour’s  representation  on  the 
Dominion  Coal  Board  and  stated  that  if 
labour  were  overlooked  on  small  issues  it 
would  be  left  unrecognized  on  many  others. 

The  President  urged  a  re-examination 
of  the  housing  situation  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  asked  that  low-cost  housing  be 
encouraged  and  stimulated. 

Referring  to  immigration,  Mr.  Mosher 
stated  that  labour  should  be  represented 
on  any  boards  dealing  with  this  matter. 
In  connection  with  price  controls,  the  CCL 
President  said  that  they  worked  well  during 
the  war  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
majority  of  Canadians  were  in  favour  of 
controls. 

Mr.  Mosher  stated  that  with  proper 
economic  planning  and  the  right  policy, 
unemployment  could  be  taken  care  of 
today.  The  extra  production  that  could 
be'  obtained  from  those  now  unemployed 
would  be  sufficient  to  allow  for  increases 
in  our  old  age  pensions.  Mr.  Mosher 
concluded  his  remarks  by  noting  that  such 
an  employment  policy  would  also  aid  in 
the  development  of  our  hospital  construc¬ 
tion  program  and  thus  forward  a  national 
health  insurance  scheme. 
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Canadian  and  Catholic  Confederation 
of  Labour 


Immigration,  the  cost  of  living  and  housing  were  the  most  prominent 
among  the  subjects  dealt  with  by  the  CCCL  in  its  annual  brief.  The 
brief  also  urged  that  an  inquiry  be  made  into  the  Bell  Telephone  Co. 


Immigration,  the  cost  of  living  and 
housing  were  the  main  topics  of  the 
representations  made  by  the  Canadian  and 
Catholic  Confederation  of  Labour  when  it 
presented  its  annual  brief  to  the  federal 
Cabinet  on  March  28. 

The  CCCL,  which  numbers  more  than 
90,000  members,  presented  to  the  Cabinet 
an  impressive  number  of  requests  pertain¬ 
ing  not  only  to  workers  but  to  Canadians 
as  a  whole. 

The  Prime  Mini.ster  could  not  receive 
the  delegation  in  person,  as  in  the  past, 
as  he  was  attending  a  funeral  in  Quebec. 
In  his  stead,  Rt.  Hon.  C.  D.  Howe,  Minister 
of  Trade  and  Commerce  and  of  Defence 
Production,  presided. 

The  CCCL  emphasized  the  need  for  a 
limited  immigration,  regulated  according 
to  the  resources  of  the  country  and  always 
subject  to  careful  selection  methods;  price 
control  and  the  implementing  of  a  national 
housing  program. 

It  also  called  for  the  establishment  of 
a  special  commission  to  inquire  into  the 
Bell  Telephone  Company,  more  liberal  old 
age  pensions,  as  well  as  more  generous 
income  tax  exemptions. 

The  bilingual  brief  was  read  by  Jean 
Marchand,  CCCL  Secretary-General,  but 
the  President,  Gerard  Picard,  commented 
on  a  number  of  topics,  including  unem¬ 
ployment  in  the  textile  industry,  the  cost 
of  living  and  the  need  for  a  greater  labour 
representation  at  the  meetings  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Organization. 

The  principal  requests  of  the  CCCL  also 
included  amendments  to  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  legislation,  family  allow¬ 
ances  in  proportion  with  the  cost  of 
living,  increase  in  the  buying  power  of 
the  consumers  and  integral  respect  for 
bilingualism. 

The  CCCL  also  asked,  once  more,  that 
the  Canadian  Government  name  a  diplo¬ 
matic  representative  to  the  Vatican  and 
that  it  adopt  a  distinctive  Canadian  flag. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Howe,  the  Honour- 
ables  Alphonse  Fournier,  Minister  of  Public 
Works;  Milton  F.  Gregg,  Mini.ster  of 


Labour;  and  Walter  E.  Harris,  Minister 
of  Citizenship  and  Immigration,  also  spoke 
in  reply  to  the  recpiests  made  by  the  labour 
organization. 

Mr.  Picard  thanked  Mr.  Gregg  and  the 
officials  of  the  Labour  Department  for  their 
kind  co-operation  during  the  past  year. 

The  brief  congratulated  the  federal 
Government,  among  other  things,  for  the 
nomination  of  His  Excellency  Vincent 
Masse5'  as  Governor  General  of  Canada; 
for  its  legislation  on  resale  price  mainten¬ 
ance;  for  its  amendments  to  the  Old  Age 
Pensions  Act;  and  for  permitting  the 
deduction  of  union  dues  from  taxable 
income. 

In  the  second  half  of  its  brief,  not  read, 
the  CCCL  presented  a  summary  of 
requests  already  referred  to  federal  authori¬ 
ties.  Here  the  CCCL  again  voiced  its 
objection  to  compulsory  mihtary  training 
in  peacetime  and  stated  that  it  did  not 
see  any  valid  reason,  at  the  present  time, 
which  would  justify  national  registration. 
It  also  offered  a  number  of  specific  requests 
on  income  tax  and  old  age  and  retirement 
pensions. 

The  speakers  for  the  Government,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  they  always  welcomed  labour 
delegations  and  their  suggestions,  promised 
that  the  claims  contained  in  the  CCCL 
brief  would  be  studied  with  care. 

Immigration 

While  recognizing  that  Canada  has  the 
duty  to  receive  immigrants  from  over- 
populated  or  less  fortunate  countries,  the 
CCCL  stated  that  this  immigration  “must 
be  limited,  regulated  according  to  the 
resources  of  our  country  and  always 
subjected  to  careful  selection  methods”.  In 
receiving  immigrants,  added  the  brief,  the 
Government  must  look  after  their  welfare 
and  see  that  they  find  here  reasonable 
living  conditions  for  themselves  and  their 
families. 

Pointing  out  that  this  is  not  always  the 
case  and  that  a  great  number  are  now  “in 
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a  serious  state,”  the  CCCL  suggested  six 
elements  of  solution  to  the  problem  of 
immigration.  They  are; — ■ 

(a)  That  the  Department  of  Immigration 
establish  its  quotas  of  immigrants  after  a 
serious  inquiry  at  the  National  Employment 
Service  and  among  employers  and  workers’ 
unions  in  order  to  really  understand  the 
situation  and  be  in  a  position  to  make  a 
selection  based  on  the  real  needs  of  the 
country; 

( h  )  That  no  group  of  immigrants  be 
admitted  to  Canada  unless  they  meet  a  real 
need  as  permanent  labour;  the  importation 
of  European  workers  for  seasonal  work  leads 
fatally  to  an  increase  in  unemployment  in 
the  slack  periods; 

(c)  That  the  Government  watch  over  the 
publicity  made  by  its  immigration  officers 
and  by  the  Canadian  transportation  com¬ 
panies  in  European  countries.  A  serious 
inquiry  carried  out  among  the  immigrants 
by  our  Neo-Canadian  Service  shows  that, 
from  these  two  sources,  the  European  candi¬ 
dates  to  immigration  have  received  promises 
of  employment  equivalent  to  false  repre¬ 
sentations; 

(d)  That  the  Government  of  Canada  let 
the  immigrants  benefit  from  family  allow¬ 
ances  as  soon  as  they  enter  the  country; 

(e)  That  the  Canadian  Government  revise 
its  housing  policy  of  which  the  recent  restric¬ 
tions  do  not  fit  at  all  with  the  immigration 
policy.  Restrict  building  loans  at  a  time 
when  we  are  admitting  quantities  of  foreign 
workers  and  their  families  is  to  risk  an 
inevitable  disaster  in  the  question  of  housing, 
and  may  provoke  a  hostile  sentiment  to  all 
immigration; 

if)  That  the  Department  of  Immigration 
cease  all  immigration  in  the  quiet  periods 
and  that  it  advise  the  immigrants  of  the 
small  chances  of  finding  work  in  winter.  The 
transportation  companies  should  co-operate 
with  the  Government  to  avoid  as  much  as 
po'ssible  the  entry  of  immigrants  into  the 
country  during  this  season. 


Cost  of  Living 

The  CCCL  again  gave  its  approval  to 
price  control,  stating  that  wage  increases 
have  not  kept  pace  with  increases  in  the 
cost  of  living.  While  it  congratulated  the 
Government  for  its  legislation  on  resale 
price  maintenance,  the'  CCCL  argued  that 
at  present  the  Canadian  citizen  is  in  fact 
subject  to  a  system  of  private  control.  The 
memorandum  said:— 

The  CCCL  has  given  its  approval  many 
times  for  price  control.  We  still  believe 
that  this  measure  would  be  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  to  fight  the  pre.sent  inflation.  Our 
position  on  this  question  is  quite  simple: 
we  feel  that  at  the  present  time  we  do  not 
have  a  choice  between  government  control 
and  no  control;  we  must  choose  between 
government  control  and  private  control. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  make  a  lengthy 
inquiry  to  show  that  we  are  at  present 
subject  to  a  system  of  private  control ;  it  is 
merely  necessary  to  name  the  industries 


The  CCCL  has  learned  with  pleasure 
of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Guy  de  Merlis 
to  the  position  of  French  editor  of  the 
Labour  Gazette.  In  addition  to  his 
professional  qualifications,  which  made 
him  a  choice  candidate  for  this  function, 
Mr.  de  Merlis  has  been  a  member  and 
officer  of  one  of  our  syndicates.  We  are 
therefore  happy  that  he  has  been  desig¬ 
nated  to  succeed  Mr.  St.  Arnaud,  of 
whom  we  keep,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
very  good  souvenir. 

- — CCCL  Memorandum  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  1952. 


where  competition  no  longer  exists,  either 
because  of  the  small  number  of  manufac¬ 
turers,  or  because  of  agreements  between 
producers  apparently  independent.  Among 
these  may  be  named  the  aluminum,  nickel, 
asbestos,  pulp  and  paper,  iron  and  steel,  the 
automobile  industry,  the  chemical  industry, 
oil,  agricultural  implements,  the  fertilizer 
industry,  electrical  appliances,  textiles, 
tobacco,  etc.  .  .  .  And  we  could  easily  make 
this  list  longer,  so  that  we  are  thus  able  to 
state  that  competition  and  therefore,  free 
enterprise,  in  the  true  meaning  of  this 
expression,  have  completely  disappeared  from 
the  heavy  industries  to  be  replaced  by  a 
system  of  private  controls  where  those  who 
exercise  the  power  are  not  responsible  to 
anyone. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  this  much 
thought  to  find  that  a  system  of  price  control 
determined  by  irresponsible  individuals,  only 
looking  after  their  personal  interests,  is  not 
consistent  with  the  needs  of  public  interest 
and  the  general  welfare,  since  this  system 
must  necessarily  lead  to  a  high  price  level  if 
not  to  inflation.  There  are  only  two  ways  to 
stop  the  operations  of  a  system  of  private 
controls:  either  replace  it  by  government 
control  or  destroy  it  by  adopting  effective 
legislative  measures  against  monopolistic  con¬ 
trols.  We  know  that  the  Canadian  Parlia¬ 
ment  is  still  opposed  to  the  setting-up  of 
government  controls.  Therefore,  if  it  wishes 
to  be  logical  and  protect  the  public  interest 
as  much  as  can  be  done  under  the  present 
system,  it  must  adopt  effective  legislation 
against  monopolistic  controls.  The  CCCL 
cannot  accept  the  fact  that  the  Canadian 
Parliament  disapproves  of  government  con¬ 
trol  on  one  hand,  and  tacitly  accepts  a 
system  of  private  controls  on  the  other. 

We  wish  to  congratulate  here  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  its  recent  legislation  on  resale  price 
maintenance.  However,  this  measure  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  correct  all  the  abuses  of 
which  the  consumers  are  victims. 

In  1949,  in  its  annual  memorandum,  the 
CCCL  submitted  to  the  federal  Government 
a  project  of  price  arbitration.  The  proposed 
method  did  not  have  the  inflexibility  of 
controls,  but  obliged  only  the  producers  of 
goods  and  6ervice.s  (with  the  exception  of 
farmers  and  retail  merchants)  to  submit  to 
an  arbitration  board,  their  requests  for  price 
increases.  (We  proposed  that  farmers  be 
excluded  because  we  are  convinced  that  they 
are  not  responsible  for  the  inflationary  in- 
erea.se  in  prices  and  that  retailers  be 
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excluded  because  competition,  in  this  field, 
still  constitutes  a  reasonable  element  of 
control.) 

The  decisions  of  this  board  would  not 
have  been  enforced  but  the  simple  obligation 
to  justify  before  such  an  organism  the 
requests  for  price  increases  would  have 
prevented  the  cost-of-living  index  from  going 
so  high. 

Unfortunately,  our  proposal  was  not 
followed. 

The  CCCL  again  requests  the  control  of 
prices  and  the  amendment  of  the  Combines 
Act  in  order  to  be  able  to  effectively  combat 
the  disastrous  influence  of  the  monopolies 
and  cartels. 

In  support  of  this,  we  must  mention  that 
while  the  cost  of  living  increased  11  per  cent 
in  Canada,  it  only  showed  an  increase  of 
3-3  per  cent  in  the  United  States,  where 
the  Government  adopted  control  measures. 

Old  Age  Pensions 

The  last  amendments  to  the  Old 
Age  Pensions  Act  constitute  a  “notable 
improvement”  to  our  social  security  system, 
according  to  the  CCCL.  The  Confedera¬ 
tion  expressed  the  opinion,  however,  that 
the  Government  should  lower  to  65  years 
for  men  and  to  60  years  for  women  the 
age  for  admission  to  pension  and  this 
without  the  means  test.  It  also  suggested 
fixing  the  amount  of  pension  at  $50  per 
month. 

In  the  second  part  of  its  brief,  the 
CCCL  put  forward  a  six-point  plan  on  old 
age  and  retirement  pensions,  as  follows; — 

1.  A  monthly  $50  pension  for  women  at  60 
and  men  at  65,  under  a  universal  or  general 
old  age  pension  plan,  the  cost  of  which 
would  be  paid  three-fifths  by  the  federal 
Government  and  two-fifths  by  the  provinces; 

2.  Setting  of  a  reasonable  period  of  resi¬ 
dence  in  Canada  for  admission  to  pension; 

3.  Suppression  of  the  means  test; 

4.  Establishment  of  contributory  insurance, 
with  a  reserve  fund,  in  favour  of  wage- 
earners,  with  a  view  to  a  monthly  $50 
pension  at  age  60  for  women  and  65  for 
men.  The  wage-earner  would  pay  forty  per 
cent  (40%)  of  the  premium;  the  employer 
would  pay  the  necessary  balance  to  insure 
solvency  of  the  fund;  the  Government  would 
assume  the  administration  costs  and  make  up 
the  deficits; 

5.  Safeguard  collective  schemes  for  retire¬ 
ment  pensions  now  in  existence,  and  leaving 
the  establishment  of  other  plans  comple¬ 
mentary  to  the  schemes  suggested  above,  to 
collective  bargaining; 

6.  Setting  up  of  suitable  organizations  to 
supervise  the  application  of  the  law  and  to 
ensure  the  payment  of  pensions  to  persons 
entitled  to  them. 

Housing 

The  CCCL,  on  the  subject  of  housing, 
would  like  to  see  a  national  housing 
program.  It  pointed  out  that  the  budget 


surplus  and  the  thousands  of  unemployed 
are  all  that  are  necessary  to  undertake 
the  construction  of  houses. 

The  quantity  of  materials  required  in  the 
realization  of  such  a  project  is  “relatively 
small,”  stated  the  CCCL,  and  would  not 
seriously  affect  our  defence  work. 

“The  principal  obstacle  that  must  be 
overcome  is  the  initial  payment  that  the 
future  proprietor  must  make  before  being 
able  to  benefit  from  the  existing  legislation. 
A  more  generous  loan  policy  would  take 
care  of  this  difficulty,”  the  memorandum 
said. 

The  Bell  Telephone  Company 

The  CCCL  asked  the  Government  to 
establish  a  special  commission  to  inquire 
into  “the  activity,  the  structure  and 
method  of  financing”  of  the  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Company  and  to  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  as  to  the  most  satisfactory  way  that 
it  could  be  “owned  and  managed  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  public”. 

Stating  that  this  company  is  a  “good 
example  of  a  monopoly,”  the  CCCL 
suggested  that  the  Board  of  Directors  be 
formed  of  representatives  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  shareholders,  the  consumers  and 
the  workers. 

The  Massey  Report 

The  CCCL  congratulated  the  Massey 
Commission  for  its  excellent  work,  stating 
that  the  Massey  Report  was  “a  unique 
report  of  the  arts,  letters  and  sciences  in 
Canada”.  The  brief,  however,  emphasized 
that  the  report  will  favour  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  culture  as  long  as  the  “affinities 
and  the  aspirations  of  the  two  principal 
ethnic  groups  which  make  up  the  country 
are  respected”.  The  brief  also  suggested 
that  “integral  respect  for  bilingualism  all 
over  the  country  would  favour  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Canadian  culture”.  The  memo¬ 
randum  continued: — 

We  take  this  occasion  to  mention  that 
the  Massey  Report  notes  the  request  that 
we  have  submitted  in  regard  to  free  broad¬ 
casts  on  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corpora¬ 
tion  that  would  reach  the  working-class, 
following  the  example  of  the  programs 
especially  for  farmers.  The  four  important 
workers'  movements  of  the  country;  The 
Canadian  and  Catholic  Confederation  of 
Labour,  The  Trades  and  Labour  Congress  of 
Canada,  The  Canadian  Congress  of  Labour, 
and  the  Railway  Brotherhoods,  would  look 
after  filling  the  time  thus  put  at  their 
disposition  on  both  the  French  and  English 
networks. 

The  CCCL  requests  the  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  to  take  over  this  innovation  which 
would  become  an  important  part  in  the 
program  of  popular  education. 
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Unemployment 

In  order  to  remedy  the  unemployment 
situation,  the  CCCL  suggested  that  the 
buying  power  of  the  consumers  be  in¬ 
creased.  It  felt  that  the  easing  of  the 
controls  on  credits,  while  this  may  increase 
economic  activity  in  some  enterprises,  will 
not  correct  the  present  situation. 

The  unemployment  situation  which  affects 
certain  industries  such  as  the  textiles, 
clothing,  shoes,  takes  away  much  of  the 
illusion  of  the  apparent  prosperity  of 
Canada.  The  easing  of  the  controls  on 
credits  will  have  for  consequences  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  economic  activity  in  some 
enterprises  but  it  will  not  correct  the 
present  situation. 

The  decrease  in  buying  power  of  the 
consumers  because  of  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living  and  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  seems  to  be  at  the  origin  of  this  unfore¬ 
seen  upset  which  has  thrown  out  of  work 
thousands  of  family  breadwinners. 

Unemployment  Insurance 

\\  hile  the  CCCL  intends  to  present  a 
special  memorandum  to  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Commission,  it  listed  in  the  present  brief 
six  of  the  principal  amendments  it  would 
like  implemented: — 

1.  Elimination  of  the  particular  restric¬ 
tions  concerning  the  qualifications  required 
by  married  women  in  order  to  have  the 
right  to  collect  benefits; 

2.  Increase  in  the  benefits  proportionally 
to  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living; 

3.  Elimination  of  the  waiting  period  of 
nine  days  and  payment  of  benefits  without 
delay; 

4.  Widening  of  the  field  of  application  of 
the  Act  in  order  to  cover  all  workers,  in¬ 
cluding  employees  of  hospitals  and  religious 
institutions; 

5.  Payment  of  benefits  to  workers  who  are 
unemployed  because  of  the  closing  of  the 
factory  in  which  they  are  working  for  a 
holiday  period,  if  they  do  not  fill  the  condi¬ 
tions  which  give  them  the  right  to  holiday 
pay; 

6.  Determination  of  a  new  method  of 
establishing  the  number  of  days  a  worker 
has  worked  in  a  week  when  he  has  been  on 
part  time.  We  suggest  that  this  number  be 
determined  by  dividing  the  total  hours 
actually  worked  by  the  number  of  hours  in 
the  normal  working  day. 

Family  Allowances 

The  CCCL  recommended  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  increase  the  amount  of  family 
allowances  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living. 

Income  Tax 

The  decision  by  the  federal  Government 
to  permit  the  deduction  of  union  dues 
from  the  taxable  revenue  was  well  received 
by  the  CCCL. 


As  a  second  step,  the  organization 
suggested  that  the  Government  authorize 
the  workers  to  deduct  annually  from  their 
taxable  revenue  an  amount  equal  to  10 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  tools  that 
they  need  to  accomplish  the  work  of  their 
trade.  This  exemption,  stated  the  CCCL, 
would  parallel  the  privilege  of  depreciation 
enjoyed  by  employers. 

The  CCCL  again  requested  that  the 
individual  exemption  from  income  tax  be 
SI, 500  for  the  single  person  and  $3,000  for 
married  persons  plus  an  allowance  of  $400 
for  each  dependent. 

“The  Government  could  no  doubt 
recover  by  more  appropriate  taxation  of 
profits,”  it  added,  “the  revenues  that  it 
would  lose  by  an  increase  in  individual 
exemptions.” 

The  second  part  of  the  brief  also  con¬ 
tained  a  number  of  specific  suggestions  on 
the  subject  of  income  tax. 

Respect  for  the  Rights  of  Man 

The  CCCL  regretted  that  the  Minister 
of  Justice  had  not  taken  into  account  the 
numerous  interventions  it  made  through 
him  and  that  he  did  not  make  use  of  his 
“special  powers  of  pardon”  to  permit  a 
permanent  member  of  the  CCCL  to  avoid 
“the  bad  treatment  that  he  was  receiving 
in  a  Montreal  prison”. 

“The  CCCL  hopes,”  added  the  brief, 
“that  the  Canadian  Government  will  not 
again  permit  incidents  of  this  nature,  which 
are  beneath  a  civilized  nation,  to  occur,” 

Diplomatic  Representation  to  the  Vatican 

Pointing  out  that  there  are,  at  the 
present  time,  23  countries  which  have  an 
ambassador  to  the  Holy  See  and  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  intends  to 
carry  out  his  decision  to  name  a  diplo¬ 
matic  representative  to  the  Holy  See,  the 
CCCL  stated  that  the  time  has  arrived  for 
the  Canadian  Government  to  make  the 
same  gesture. 

The  CCCL  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
population  of  the  country  favour  such  a 
nomination.  We  know  that  this  question  is 
under  consideration  by  the  Prime  Minister 
and  we  hope  that  he  makes  a  decision  soon. 

Canada  has  become  an  international  power. 
Ite  dependence  on  the  permanent  mission 
of  Great  Britain  to  the  "Vatican  is  no  longer 
necessary.  It  should  have  its  own  repre¬ 
sentative  to  obtain  all  the  information  it 
needs  when  it  needs  it.  There  are,  at  the 
present  time,  23  countries  which  have  an 
ambassador  to  the  Holy  See,  and  among  them 
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are  France,  England,  Holland,  India,  Japan 
and  Egypt.  The  Vatican  is  therefore  a 
diplomatic  centre  of  first  importance  from 
which  Canada  can  no  longer  hold  itself  aloof. 

Declaration  of  Principles 

The  brief  drew  attention  to  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Principles*  the  CCCL  adopted  at 
its  convention  last  September  which  “estab¬ 
lishes  its  doctrinal  positions  on  all  the 
important  questions  raised  by  community 
life”.  This  declaration,  stated  the  brief, 
receives  its  inspiration  from  the  Christian 
social  doctrine  which  is  recognized  as  a 
doctrine  of  peace  and  justice. 

New  Governor-General 

The  CCCL  received  with  “enthusiasm” 
the  news  of  the  nomination  of  His  Excel¬ 
lency  Vincent  Massey  to  the  position  of 
Governor-General  of  Canada. 

This  nomination  of  a  Canadian  to  Rideau 
Hall  marks  a  new  step  toward  national 
sovereignty  and  meets,  we  feel  sure,  with  the 
approval  of  the  great  majority  of  Canadian 
citizens. 

Canada  and  the  International  Situation 

The  brief  noted  with  regret  that  the  year 
1951  did  not  show  any  noticeable  progress 
toward  peace.  The  CCCL  deplored  the 
fate  of  the  Korean  people  and  also  the 
tension  between  the  East  and  the  West, 
which  “does  not  permit  us  to  entertain 
much  hope  for  the  future”. 

The  CCCL  could  not  insist  too  much  on 
the  profound  desire  for  peace  which  animates 
the  workers  and  on  the  legitimate  fear  that 
they  have  at  the  sight  of  this  considerable 
accumulation  of  armaments  in  an  agitated 
world,  which  has  a  greater  need  of  bread, 
locking  and  clothing  than  atomic  bombs. 

Communism  is  a  world  menace  which  will 
not  be  beaten  on  battlefields  but  on  social 
and  economic  grounds.  As  long  as  millions 
of  human  beings  are  deprived  of  the  neces¬ 
sities,  as  long  as  wealth  is  not  more  fairly 
distributed,  as  long  as  the  dignity  of  man 
is  not  respected,  the  world  will  remain  in 
a  state  of  violence  in  which  a  war  may  be 
started. 

Added  Brief 

In  the  second  half  of  its  memorandum, 
the  CCCL  presented  a  summary  of  requests 
already  referred  to  the  federal  authorities, 
requests  that  the  organization,  at  its  last 
convention,  decided  should  be  submitted 
again. 

The  CCCL  stated  that  it  is  against 
compulsory  training  in  time  of  peace  and 
that  it  does  not  see  any  valid  reason  which 
would  justify  national  registration. 

*See  Labour  Gazette,  Nov.,  1951,  p.  1492. 
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It  again  hoped  that  the  Government  will 
adopt  as  soon  as  possible  a  “distinctive” 
Canadian  flag  which  will  not  include  any 
foreign  emblem.  The  design  of  the  red  and 
white  triangles  with  a  green  maple  leaf  in 
the  centre  proposed  by  the  League  for  a 
Canadian  Flag  appeared  to  the  CCCL  to 
be  the  one  which  would  be  the  most 
appropriate  for  Canada. 

Right  of  Association,  Collective  Bargaining 

Pointing  out  that  one  of  the  great  social 
gains  made  by  the  worker  is  the  right 
to  associate  and  its  complement,  the  right 
of  collective  bargaining,  the  CCCL 
regretted  that  considerable  groups  of  wage- 
earners  are  deprived  of  the  privileges  of 
the  law.  It  cited  the  Arsenal  employees 
as  an  example.  Other  groups  such  as 
federal  civil  servants  and  employees  of  the 
Queen’s  Printer  in  their  legitimate  union 
activities.,  “are  faced  with  obstacles  which 
often  make  illusory  their  right  of  associa¬ 
tion,”  the  memorandum  said. 

We  understand  that  the  work  of  a  certain 
number  of  these  wage-earners  is  so  closely 
connected  with  the  common  welfare  that  they 
cannot  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
workers  in  private  industry.  But,  even  if 
it  is  necessary  to  impose  certain  restrictions 
on  them,  they  cannot  be  deprived  of  their 
natural  right  of  association  and  right  of 
collective  bargaining. 

Other  Requests 

The  CCCL  also  asked  the  Government 
to  exercise  a  closer  supervision  on  the 
entrance  of  immoral  pubhcations  in  this 
country,  to  grant  more  effective  protection 
to  the  glove  industry,  to  adopt  the 
universal  calendar,  and  to  support  its 
attempt  to  have  the  International  Labour 
Office  organize  a  special  commission  to 
study  the  problems  of  the  employees  of 
governments  and  municipahties. 

Gerard  Picard 

Gerard  Picard,  President  of  the  CCCL, 
prior  to  the  reading  of  the  brief,  thanked 
the  Government  for  its  welcome  and 
offered  the  sympathies  of  his  union  to  the 
Prime  Minister  on  the  death  of  his  brother- 
in-law. 

Raising  the  question  of  unemployment, 
Mr.  Picard  asked  the  Government  to  pay 
special  attention  to  the  situation  in  the 
textile  industry.  He  also  drew  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Government  to  certain  strikes 
in  that  industry,  pointing  out  that  it  was 


strange  that  companies,  in  receipt  of 
defence  contracts,  were  opposed  to  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining.  “The  Government,”  said 
Mr.  Picard,  “should  let  them  know  that 
the  principle  of  collective  bargaining  is 
recognized  by  law.” 

After  the  reading  of  the  CCCL  brief, 
Mr .  Picard  spoke  again  to  emphasize 
certain  points. 

Referring  to  the  cost  of  living,  Mr. 
Picard  suggested  that  the  new  consumer’s 
price  index  make  use  of  a  typical  family 
budget,  arrived  at  through  a  cross-country 
study.  He  pointed  out  that  such  a  budget 
was  used  in  the  United  States  and  urged 
that  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
explore  this  suggestion. 

The  CCCL  President  thanked  Mr.  Gregg 
and  the  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Labour  for  their  close  co-operation  during 
the  year. 

Mr.  Picard,  speaking  briefly  on  the 
subject  of  immigration,  asked  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  main 
labour  organizations  in  Canada  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  manpower  needs  of  the  indus¬ 
tries.  He  insisted  that  labour  unions  should 
be  consulted  on  immigration.  Indicative 
of  the  interest  taken  by  the  CCCL  in 
immigrants,  Mr.  Picard  said,  was  the  hiring 
by  his  organization  of  a  European  trade 
unionist  and  linguist  to  assist  new  arrivals 
as  an  employment  consultant. 

The  President  then  suggested  larger 
labour  and  employer  delegations  at  the 
various  International  Labour  Organization 
meetings.  Pointing  out  the  benefits  derived 
by  the  delegates  from  the  meetings,  Mr. 
Picard  stated  that  the  number  of  technical 
delegates  is  set  by  the  number  of  important 
subjects  to  be  studied  and  that  the  number 
of  delegates  sent  by  Canada  is  not 
sufficient. 

“We  consider  these  meetings  very 
important  for  the  labour  movement  as  they 
allow  a  closer  relation  with  international 
labour  and  becau.se  they  are  a  precious 
source  of  information,”  added  Mr.  Picard. 

He  then  .suggested  that  the  Government 
send  one  labour  delegate  and  eight  tech¬ 
nical  advisers,  two  for  each  of  Canada’s 
main  labour  organizations  to  the  ILO 
sessions.  Mr.  Picard  also  suggested  that 
the  employer  delegation  be  increased. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Picard  congratulated  the 
Government  on  posting  Pat  Conroy  as 
labour  attache  to  Washington.  Pointing 
out  that  the  Government  has  chosen  “the 
right  man  in  the  right  place,”  he  expressed 
the  wi.sh  that  more  labour  attaches  be  sent 
to  other  capitals  of  the  world. 


Government's  Reply 

Speaking  for  the  Government,  Mr.  Howe 
dealt  at  length  with  the  present  situation 
in  the  textile  industry.  Assuring  the  dele¬ 
gates  that  the  Government  is  vitally 
interested  in  this  situation,  he  noted,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Canada  faces  a  condition  that 
is  world-wide,  one  that  is  primarily  the 
result  of  variations  in  the  cost  of  wool, 
cotton  and  other  textiles. 

This  condition  is  created  by  the  public, 
explained  Mr.  Howe,  who  buy  extensively 
when  prices  are  rising,  believing  that  they 
will  continue  to  rise,  and  who  pull  out  of 
the  market  when  prices  are  falling,  behev- 
ing  that  prices  will  continue  to  fall. 

In  support,  Mr.  Howe  pointed  out  that 
savings,  in  Canada  and  in  the  United 
States,  have  increased  of  late  and  that 
demand  has  accordingly  decreased. 

Repeating  that  this  situation  is  world¬ 
wide,  Mr.  Howe  stated  that  unemployment 
in  the  textile  industry  is  felt  in  Lancashire, 
in  New  England  and  in  Japan. 

Mr.  Howe  drew  to  the  attention  of  the 
delegates  certain  signs  indicating  that 
things  are  improving.  He  noted,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  the  needle  trades  in  Winnipeg, 
which  are  now  experiencing  an  upsurge. 

On  the  questions  of  imports  and  their 
effect  on  prices  and  unemployment,  the 
Minister  said  that  imports  were  actually 
decreasing. 

Mr.  Howe  also  thought  that  inflation  is 
now  reversing  itself  and  said  that  the 
cost-of-living  index,  according  to  prelim¬ 
inary  figures  for  March,  is  on  the  way 
down. 

“I  have  excellent  reasons  to  believe,” 
he  said,  “that  this  trend  will  continue.” 

If  the  present  unemployment  conditions 
were  due  to  imports,  he  added,  we  could 
do  something  to  help  it;  but  such  is  not 
the  case. 

As  to  strikes,  Mr.  Howe  pointed  out 
that  perhaps  it  was  not  a  good  idea  to 
have  strikes  in  an  industry  that  is  at 
present  depressed. 

The  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
then  stated  that  with  the  present  price 
maintenance  legislation,  the  merchant  and 
the  retailer  are  now  responsible  for  the 
prices  charged  to  the  consumer. 

He  also  revealed  that  further  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Combines  Investigation  Act 
will  be  considered  at  the  present  session. 

Mr.  Howe  assured  the  CCCL  delega¬ 
tion  that  its  recommendations  on  the 
use  of  a  typical  family  budget  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics.  He  stated,  however,  that 
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because  of  the  size  of  the  country  and  its 
regional  differences  in  hving  standards  and 
habits  it  might  be  difficult  to  arrive  at  a 
typical  family  budget. 

On  the  subject  of  unemployment,  Mr. 
flowe  pointed  out  that  this  is  a  “sticky 
time  of  the  year.  With  the  opening  up 
of  navigation,  stated  the  Minister,  seasonal 
industries  will  begin  to  take  on  extra 
labour.  Recalling  that  defence  production 
is  also  picking  up,  he  ventured  to  predict 
that  by  June  there  would  be  no  unemploy¬ 
ment  problem. 

Hon.  Alphonse  Fournier 

The  Minister  of  Public  Works,  speaking 
to  the  delegation  in  French,  stated  that 
the  Government  considers  the  labour  unions 
among  its  best  advisers  and  that  it  is 
always  glad  to  receive  their  suggestions  on 
labour  matters.  He  assured  the  CCCL 
delegation  that  its  claims  will  be  looked 
into  by  the  Government  and  the  officials 
of  the  various  departments  concerned. 

Referring  to  the  workers'  desire  for 
peace,  Mr.  Fournier  stated  that  in  order 
to  obtain  such  a  peace,  individuals  and 
nations  must  adhere  to  certain  principles, 
certain  ideals.  “It  is  impossible  to  obtain 
peace,”  he  added,  “as  long  as  certain  people 
advocate  a  way  of  life  that  is  repulsive 
to  us.” 

Reviewing  briefly  the  part  played  by 
Canada  in  the  United  Nations  and  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact,  Mr.  Fournier  insisted 
that  Canada  has  to  meet  certain  obliga¬ 
tions  that  are  costing  her  over  two  billion 
dollars  annually.  “That  is  a  heavy  burden 
that  rests  on  every  taxpayer,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Fournier  also  stated  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  always  trying  to  improve  its 
social  legislation  but  that  it  is  impossible, 
with  such  an  outlay  for  defence,  to  think 
of  increases.  The  Minister  of  Public 
Works  drew  attention  to  the  progress  made 
in  the  last  ten  years  in  the  field  of  social 
security. 

“We  are  going  at  a  pace  that  many 
nations  have  not  been  able  to  follow,”  he 
said.  “We  must  now  pause.  We  do  not 
wish  to  find  ourselves  in  the  position  of 
having  to  withdraw  what  we  already  have 
granted  to  the  Canadian  people,”  added 
Mr.  Fournier. 

Speaking  briefly  on  the  textile  industry, 
analysed  at  length  by  Mr.  Howe,  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works  said  that  there 
is  no  dumping  in  Canada.  He  also  stated 
that  he  is  against  high  tariffs  as  being  a 
restriction  on  the  liberty  of  commerce  and 
trade. 


Mr.  Fournier  pointed  out  that  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  Canadians  on  immigration  have 
changed  over  the  years  and  that  Canada 
is  now  pursuing  a  program  of  selective 
immigration. 

Mr.  Fournier  pointed  out,  however,  that 
“it  is  the  policy  of  the  federal  Government 
to  maintain  the  equilibrium  that  exists 
between  the  different  ethnical  groups  in 
Canada.” 

As  to  the  question  of  taxation,  Mr. 
Fournier  pointed  out  that  he  did  not  know 
the  intentions  of  the  Minister  of  Finance. 
He  drew  the  attention  of  the  delegates, 
however,  to  the  fact  that  there  are  not 
enough  “rich  people”  in  Canada  to  carry 
the  burden  of  a  four-billion  dollar  budget. 
He  then  added  that  the  expenses  incurred 
for  defence  do  not  augur  for  a  lighter 
burden  of  taxes. 

Hon.  Milton  F.  Gregg 

The  Minister  of  Labour  turned  his 
attention  to  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act.  Noting  that  it  is  a  “very  delicate  and 
sensitive  piece  of  legislation,”  he  said  that 
is  under  “constant  review.”  He  revealed 
that  the  Act  will  most  likely  be  amended 
at  the  present  session  so  that  it  may  better 
serve  the  interests  of  everybody. 

Mr.  Gregg,  however,  drew  the  attention 
of  the  delegates  to  the  fact  that  one  must 
not  endanger  the  success  of  that  legislation 
by  overloading  it  with  too  costly  expenses. 
He  pointed  out  that  benefits  must  be 
related  to  the  payments  being  paid  into  the 
fund.  Thus  it  is,  explained  the  Minister, 
that  in  March,  1952,  the  intake  into  the 
fund  equalled  what  was  being  paid  out 
during  the  same  month. 

He  then  noted  that  it  is  the  policy  of 
the  Government  to  extend  the  coverage  of 
the  Act  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 
He  stated  that  the  inclusion,  under  the 
Act,  of  a  certain  number  of  hospital 
employees  is  under  consideration  but 
added  that  hospitals  have  already  made 
representations  claiming  that  the  added 
costs  would  increase  substantially  the  cost 
of  hospitalization. 

Mr.  Gregg  advised  the  CCCL  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Commission  to  study  specific  points. 

The  Secretary  of  the  CCCL,  Mr. 
Marchand,  then  asked  the  Minister  of 
Labour  the  purpose  of  the  unemployment 
insurance  fund.  He  stated  that  it  was 
inadequate  if  it  was  to  take  care  of  mass 
unemployment  as  in  the  years  1930  to  1939 
but  that  it  was  more  than  adequate  if  it 
was  to  take  care  of  seasonal  unemployment. 
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Mr.  Gregg  replied  to  Mr.  Marchand  that 
around  66  per  cent  of  those  now  employed 
in  Canada  are  covered  by  unemployment 
insurance  and  that  until  all  workers  are 
covered  the  fund  can  not  be  expected  to 
take  care  of  all  full-scale  unemployment. 

The  fund,  added  the  Minister,  is  at 
present  on  a  sound  actuarial  basis  to 
provide  insured  people  with  benefits  for 
the  rates  at  which  they,  their  employer  and 
the  Government  make  contributions. 

On  the  subject  of  labour  representation 
at  the  ILO,  Mr.  Gregg  pointed  out  that 
the  Government,  in  considering  the  number 
of  technical  delegates  to  send  to  ILO 
meetings,  must  also  think  of  the  cost.  He 
stated  that  the  Government  hopes,  in  June, 
to  send  six  labour,  six  employer  and  six 
Government  delegates  to  ILO. 

Hon.  Walter  E.  Harris 

The  Minister  of  Citizenship  and  Immi¬ 
gration,  stating  that  the  worker  has  every 
right  to  see  that  his  job  is  guaranteed,  said 
that  immigration  would  increase  the  welfare 
of  the  people.  He  added,  however,  that 
immigration,  in  numbers  alone,  is  not 
enough  and  that  the  needs  of  the  indus¬ 
tries  must  be  considered.  On  that  subject, 
Mr.  Harris  pointed  out  that  his  Depart¬ 
ment  tries  to  keep  pace  with  the  needs 
of  the  industries  and  that  its  overseas 
representatives  have  been  informed  that  at 
present  there  are  no  openings  for  textile 
workers  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Harris  also  refuted  the  CCCL  argu¬ 
ment  that  half  of  1951 ’s  immigrants  are 


at  present  unemployed.  He  pointed  out 
that  some  2,000  immigrants  are  still  in 
camps  run  by  the  Department  of  Immigra¬ 
tion,  awaiting  jobs,  but  that  they  will  all 
find  work  in  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  Harris  also  said  that,  as  far  as  he 
could  ascertain,  the  number  of  immigrants 
unemployed  was  between  four  and  five 
thousand. 

The  Minister  of  Immigration,  after 
sa5'ing  that  he  would  prefer  not  to  bring 
in  any  immigrants  than  to  keep  them 
unemployed  in  camps,  added  that  Canada 
could  still  grow  by  natural  increase  in  her 
population  and  bj^  immigration. 

Cabinet  Members  Present 

The  CCCL  delegation  was  received  by  the 
Rt.  Hon.  C.  D.  Howe,  Minister  of  Trade 
and  Commerce  and  Minister  of  Defence 
Production,  accompanied  by  the  Hon. 
Milton  F.  Gregg,  Minister  of  Labour; 
Hon.  Alphonse  Fournier,  Minister  of 
Public  Works;  Hon.  Walter  E.  Harris, 
Minister  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration; 
Hon.  Douglas  C.  Abbott,  Minister  of 
Finance;  Hon.  Stuart  Garson,  Minister  of 
Justice;  Hon.  Paul  Martin,  Minister  of 
National  Health  and  Welfare;  Hon.  J.  J. 
McCann,  Minister  of  National  Revenue; 
Hon.  Hugues  Lapointe,  Minister  of 
Veterans  Affairs;  Hon.  Robert  H.  Winters, 
Minister  of  Resources  and  Development; 
and  Hon.  Alcide  Cote,  Postmaster-General. 

A  number  of  Members  of  Parliament 
from  Quebec  also  attended  the  presentation 
of  the  CCCL  brief. 


Railway  Transportation  Brotherhoods 

Government  action  to  safeguard  movement  of  trains  from  hostile  acts 
of  Doukhobors  sought  by  Railv/ay  Brotherhoods.  Brief  also  requested 


amendments  to  Railway  Act 

Immediate  Government  action  to  main¬ 
tain  law  and  order  on  certain  sections  of 
the  railroad  in  the  West  Kootenay  area 
of  British  Columbia,  constantly  under 
threat  of  acts  of  violence  by  the  Sons  of 
Freedom,  a  Doukhobor  sect,  was  urgently 
sought  by  the  Dominion  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Railway  Transportation 
Brotherhoods  when  it  presented  its  annual 
memorandum  to  the  Cabinet. 

Emphasis  was  also  placed  on  an  earlier 
request  for  statutory  provision,  through  an 
amendment  to  Section  250  of  the  Railway 
Act,  for  side  clearances,  as  a  safeguard  for 


and  National  Harbours  Board  pension  plan 

employees  involved  in  the  movement  of 
cars  and  trains,  and  on  the  request  for  a 
revision  of  the  National  Harbours  Board 
pension  plan. 

Other  recommendations  contained  in  the 
brief  concerned  the  adoption  of  a  national 
transportation  policy,  warning  signals  at 
railroad  crossings,  price  and  rental  con¬ 
trols,  increased  income  tax  exemptions, 
amendments  to  the  Unemployment  Insur¬ 
ance  Act,  housing,  immigration,  old  age 
security,  a  medical  health  plan  and  labour 
representation  on  public  bodies. 
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On- the  Doukhobor  problem,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  took  the  view  that  the  preservation 
of  law  and  order  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  provincial  Government.  In  the  matter 
of  statutory  provision  for  side  clearances 
and  that  of  a  revision  of  the  National 
Harbours  Board  pension  plan,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  promised  sympathetic  consideration. 

The  delegation,  headed  by  J.  L.  D.  Ives, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  was  welcomed 
by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
and  Defence  Production,  the  Rt.  Hon. 
C.  D.  Howe,  who  expressed  regret  that 
the  Prime  Minister  was  unable  to  be 
present  owing  to  the  death  of  his  brother- 
in-law. 

The  Doukhobor  Problem 

“Immediate  firm  action”  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  deal  with  the  situation  in  British 
Columbia  was  demanded.  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  employees  in  the  West  Kootenay 
area,  particularly  Nelson  to  Midway,  the 
brief  stated,  have  been,  and  are,  suffering 
from  the  “unlawful  acts”  of  the  Sons  of 
Freedom.  So  grave  is  the  situation  that, 
on  the  insistence  of  the  employees,  since 
June,  1951,  all  operation  of  trains  between 
the  hours  of  9  p.m.  and  3  a.m.  has  been 
discontinued  on  certain  sections,  thus 
causing  a  “major  disruption”  in  transporta¬ 
tion  services  and  a  “material  loss  in  earn¬ 
ings  to  both  the  railway  company  and  its 
employees.”  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
terrain,  train  operation  in  this  area,  it 
pointed  out,  is  hazardous  at  the  best  of 
times,  demanding  full  attention  of  operat¬ 
ing  crews,  free  from  fear  of  dynamited 
tunnels,  bridges  and  tracks.  It  was  feared 
that  “intensified  acts  of  violence”  were 
planned  for  the  months  of  April  and  May. 

The  British  Columbia  Joint  Legislative 
Committee  of  the  Transportation  Brother¬ 
hoods  made  representations  to  the 
Attorney-General  of  the  province  but  was 
told  that  the  question  of  safe  train  oper¬ 
ation  is  the  responsibility  of  the  federal 
Government  and  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  the  brief  explained.  A  meeting, 
however,  between  the  Joint  Committee 
and  the  Consultative  Committee  on  the 
Doukhobor  Question  was  arranged  by  the 
Attorney-General.  The  meeting  recom¬ 
mended  a  short-term  plan,  calling  for  more 
intensive  track  patrol  with  armed  guards 
on  tunnels  and  bridges  on  the  147  miles 
of  the  CPR  right-of-way,  in  addition  to  an 
undetermined  number  of  miles  on  the  Great 
Northern  Railway. 

While  a  permanent  solution  may  be 
found  ultimately  by  the  Consultative 


Committee,  the  railway  workers  are  seeking 
immediate  relief,  it  was  submitted.  Since 
1931,  the  Doukhobors  by  their  acts  “have 
been  damaging  railway  property  and 
endangering  the  lives  of  railway  employees 
and  the  travelhng  public  .  .  .  and  only 
the  superhuman  vigilance  of  the  railroad 
employees  prevented  major  railroad  wrecks 
with  attendant  loss  of  life  and  property.” 

The  brief  requested  the  federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  provide  a  sufficient  force  to  guard 
all  railway  bridges  and  tunnels,  including 
an  intensive  track  patrol,  so  that  railway 
employees  might  perform  24-hour  service. 
“The  employees,  as  citizens  of  this  country, 
are  entitled  to  the  protection  requested,”  it 
declared. 

“Further,  it  is  this  Committee’s  conten¬ 
tion  that  one  of  the  prime  duties  of  the 
Government  is  to  maintain  peace  and  order 
in  the  country  so  that  Canadian  citizens 
may  follow  their  employment  free  from 
riot  and  disorder.  It  is  now  plainly  evident 
that  one  section  of  our  citizens  cannot 
follow  their  employment  free  from  riot  and 
disorder  and  we,  therefore,  contend  that  the 
failure  of  the  Government  to  maintain 
peace  and  order  renders  it  liable  for  com¬ 
pensation  fof  loss  of  earnings  to  those 
Canadian  citizens  deprived  of  that  right.” 

The  Railway  Act 

The  Committee  again  urged  amendment 
of  the  Railway  Act,  Section  250,  to  provide 
for  statutory  side  clearances  applicable  to 
all  railway  lines  and  tracks,  regardless  of 
when  such  lines  or  tracks  were  built,  “in  a 
manner  proposed  to  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Transportation,  in  order  to  safeguard 
properly  the  lives  of  the  employees  in¬ 
volved  in  the  movement  of  cars  and 
trains.” 

Attention  was  called  to  a  previous  request 
for  an  amendment  to  the  Act  (Section  308, 
•subsection  2),  to  provide  that  where  appli¬ 
cations  are  made  by  municipal  authorities 
for  restriction  of  warning  whistles  or  bell 
signals  at  highway  crossings,  approval  of 
the  Board  of  Transport  Commissioners 
shall  be  given  only  if  proper  “manual 
protection  or  mechanical  warning  devices 
are  provided.” 

National  Harbours  Board  Pension  Plan 

Revision  of  the  National  Harbours  Board 
pension  plan  as  applied  to  operating 
employees  of  the  Board’s  railways  was 
requested,  whereby  they  will  be  placed  on 
an  equal  footing  with  other  railway 
employees  in  Canada.  The  service  per¬ 
formed  by  these  employees,  stated  the 
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brief,  “is  similar  to  that  required  of  like 
employees  of  the  standard  railroads  and 
therefore  they  should  receive  similar  treat¬ 
ment,  not  the  least  of  which  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  contribute  on  a  fair  and  proper 
basis  to  the  estabhshment  of  a  satisfactory 
pension  equity.” 

National  Transportation  Policy 

Noting  that  a  recent  judgment  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  conceded  to  the 
federal  Government  the  right  to  control 
and  regulate  international  and  interpro¬ 
vincial  motor  traffic,  the  brief  urged 
implementation  of  an  amendment  proposed 
by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Transporta¬ 
tion,  which  “would  take  care  to  a  large 
extent  of  the  request  made  to  it  by  this 
Committee,  namely,  that  uniform  and 
effective  regulation  and  control  be  applied 
now  to  all  forms  of  transportation  for  hire, 
including  that  on  the  highway.” 

Price  and  Rental  Control 

Reiterating  its  request  for  price  and 
rental  control,  the  Committee  urged  the 
Government  to  reconsider  and  revise  its 
policy  with  a  view  to  bringing  in  such 
control  and  a  roll-back  of  prices  “in  order 
that  all  Canadian  citizens  may  obtain  an 
adequate  standard  of  living.” 

The  Income  Tax  Act 

“Due  to  the  burden  of  heavy  taxation, 
the  average  wage-earner,  in  his  efforts  to 
provide  a  reasonable  standard  of  living,  a 
home  for  his  family,  education  for  his 
children,  insurance  protection  and  medical 
and  dental  care,  is  compelled  to  forego 
many  everyday  necessities;  moreover,  he 
is  unable  to  make  provision  for  future 
security,”  the  brief  declared.  Some  measure 
of  relief  through  an  increase  in  the 
statutory  exemptions  was  requested  by  the 
Railway  Brotherhoods. 

“We  submit  that,  in  arriving  at  the 
amount  of  exemptions  to  be  allowed  tax¬ 
payers,  the  first  governing  factor  should  be 
the  principle  that  a  reasonable  standard  of 
living  be  assured  before  income  tax  is 
imposed.”  The  exemptions  suggested  were ; 
SI, 500  for  single  persons;  S3,000  for  persons 
with  dependents;  and  $500  for  each 
dependent  not  eligible  for  family  allow¬ 
ance;  dependents  to  include  any  attend¬ 
ing  universities,  colleges  and  other  educa¬ 
tional  institutions,  as  well  as  vocational 
courses,  regardless  of  age,  and  all  medical 
and  dental  expen-ses  to  be  deductible. 

“Taxation  is  not  considered  a  factor  in 
the  compilation  of  cost-of-living  statistics 


and  the  adjustment  of  wage  rates,”  the 
brief  stated,  “therefore,  it  is  our  opinion 
that  the  above  proposals  and  principles  are 
fair,  consistent  and  worthy  of  your  favour¬ 
able  consideration.” 

Appreciation  was  expressed  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  action  in  allowing  trade  union 
dues  to  be  deductible. 

Unemployment  Insurance  Act 

Referring  to  the  Unemployment  Insur¬ 
ance  Act,  the  brief  commended  the 
Government  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
Act  is  being  administered.  Stating  that, 
while  wage  and  salary  earners  have 
received  material  assistance  through  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  and  a  free  employment 
service,  the  Act  does  not  adequately  meet 
the  needs  of  the  unemployed  person  and 
the  person  incapacitated  through  illness,  the 
brief  requested  that  the  Act  be  studied 
with  a  view  to  amending  it  to  provide; 
(1)  reduction  of  the  nine  days  waiting 
period  to  three  days;  (2)  extension  of  its 
coverage  to  employees  of  hospitals  and 
charitable  institutions  not  carried  on  for 
purpose  of  gain;  and  (3)  sickness  disability 
insurance  for  all  insured  workers. 

Housing 

Referring  to  the  housing  problem,  the 
brief  asked  that  the  Government  view  it 
in  the  light  of  “a  national  emergency, 
second  only  to  the  national  defence 
program.” 

Immigration 

The  brief  contained  a  request  that  the 
Government  restrict  immigration,  except 
from  Commonwealth  countries  and  the 
United  States,  during  periods  of  seasonable 
unemployment,  and  urged  greater  care  in 
the  selection  and  screening  of  prospective 
immigrants. 

Old  Age  Security 

While  expressing  appreciation  of  the 
Government’s  action  in  providing  old  age 
pensions  without  a  means  test  for  persons 
70  years  of  age,  the  Committee  said  it 
had  been  hopeful  that  the  allowance  would 
be  greater  and  that  the  qualifying  age 
would  be  65  rather  than  70  years. 

Health  Services 

The  Government  was  commended  for  its 
leadership  in  the  field  of  scientific  medical 
research.  Establishment  of  clinics  for  the 
preventive  and  curative  treatment  of  tuber¬ 
culosis,  cancer,  arthritis  and  rheumatism 
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was  urged.  The  Government  was  also 
asked  to  consider  the  adoption  of  a 
national  health  insurance  scheme  which 
would  insure  “adequate  and  timely  medical 
treatment,  hospitalization  and  dental 
service.” 

Labour  Representation 

Appointment  of  representatives  of  labour 
to  boards,  commissions  and  other  public 
bodies  was  again  urged.  “Such  representa¬ 
tives,”  the  brief  said,  “are  in  a  position 
to  bring  to  any  tribunal  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  views  of  workers  which 
would  not  otherwise  be  obtainable  and  also 
assurance  of  co-operation  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  decisions.”  The  opinion  was  also 
expressed  that  a  similar  policy  in  filling 
vacancies  in  the  Senate  would  likewise  be 
in  the  national  interest. 

Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes 
Investigation  Act 

Referring  to  delays  experienced  in  nego¬ 
tiating  amendments  to  agreements  govern¬ 
ing  rates  of  pay  and  working  conditions  for 
railway  employees,  the  committee  requested 
that  Section  13  of  the  Act  be  amended  to 
provide  that  notice  may  be  served  “within 
a  period  of  four  months  preceding  the  date 
of  expiry  of  the  term  of,  or  preceding  the 
termination  of  an  agreement.” 

Education 

Expressing  approval  of  the  Government’s 
“announced  intention  to  render  financial 
assistance  to  all  Canadian  universities,”  the 
brief  proposed  that  the  federal  Government 
“should  be  authorized  through  appropriate 
agreements  with  the  provinces  to  recognize 
and  accept  a  proper  proportion  of  the 
responsibihty  for  the  education  of  our 
citizens  and  to  lend  financial  assistance 
where  need  of  such  assistance  is  evident.” 

The_  Committee  recognized  that  the 
provision  of  educational  facilities  falls 
within  provincial  and  municipal  jurisdiction 
but  pointed  out  that  in  many  instances 
these  authorities  are  unable  to  meet  the 
increasing  obligations  and  responsibilities. 
Such  increasing  obligations,  it  said,  “result 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  from  the  influx 
of  European  immigrants  under  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  current  immigration  policy.” 

Other  Recommendations 

The  brief  also  reaffirmed  the  Joint  Legis¬ 
lative  Committee’s  previous  representations 
in  support  of  pubhc  ownership  and  govern¬ 


ment  control  of  radio  broadcasting  and 
televising,  imder  the  trusteeship  of  the 
Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation. 

Attention  was  drawn  to  a  previous  special 
submission  with  respect  to  protection  at 
railway-highway  crossings,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  Trans-Canada  highway. 

In  view  of  the  Government’s  promise  at 
a  previous  submission  to  consider  the 
Committee’s  request  for  exemption  from 
customs  duty  of  automatic  block  signal 
equipment,  the  Committee  expressed  the 
hope  that  railways  would  be  encouraged  to 
make  further  and  extensive  installations  of 
such  warning  signals. 

Signatories  to  the  Joint  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee  s  brief  were  J.  L.  D.  Ives,  Chairman 
of  Committee,  Order  of  Railway  Con¬ 
ductors;  W.  H.  Phillips,  Vice-Chairman  of 
Committee,  Order  of  Railroad  Teleg¬ 
raphers;  A.  H.  Balch,  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen;  J.  B.  Ward,  Secretary 
of  Committee,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers;  J.  G.  McLean,  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen;  and 
J.  E.  Roy,  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of 
Way  Employees. 

Government's  Reply 

Replying  for  the  Government,  Mr.  Howe 
thanked  the  delegation  for  presenting  its 
brief.  “We  have  here,”  he  said,  “the 
Ministers  who  can  deal  with  the  particular 
matters.” 

Doukhobor  Problem 

Considerable  discussion  took  place  on  the 
Doukhobor  question.  Replying  to  the 
Joint  Legislative  Committee’s  appeal  for 
protection  in  British  Columbia,  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Justice,  Hon.  Stuart  Garson,  said 
it  was  a  question  of  whether  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  law  and  order  is  a  federal  or 
provincial  duty.  “By  the  British  North 
America  Act,”  he  said,  “the  duty  and 
responsibility  of  administering  law  and 
order  and  justice  fall  clearly  upon  the 
provincial  Governments.” 

This  seems  to  be  an  attempt,  he  said, 
to  get  the  federal  Government  to  step  into 
a  situation  not  of  its  own  creation  on  the 
ground  that  the  federal  Government  has 
authority  over  the  railways.  It  is  parallel 
to  the  police  chief  of  a  city  asking  Ottawa 
to  guard  the  banks  in  view  of  a  large 
number  of  bank  robberies,  because  the 
federal  Government  has  authority  over 
banking. 

Mr.  Garson  said  he  was  glad  the  Com¬ 
mittee  had  gone  back  to  1931  when  listing 
examples  of  Doukhobor  terrorism.  “It  was 
not  only  in  the  province  of  British 
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Columbia  that  the  Doukhobors  were 
breaking  the  law.  Many  of  you  still 
remember  that  there  were  all  kinds  of 
atrocities  in  the  province  of  Saskatchewan. 
You  all  know  that  there  are  thousands  of 
Doukhobors  still  hving  in  Saskatchewan, 
good  citizens  in  every  way,  living  orderly 
lives.  They  became  that  way  because  the 
province  bore  down  upon  the  malefactors. 
They  did  not  do  any  more  than  apply  the 
same  kind  of  justice  that  they  applied  to 
other  citizens  of  the  province.  The  result 
was  that  they  completely  put  down  all  of 
these  atrocities  in  their  province,  and  peace 
and  order  has  since  prevailed  among  the 
many  thousands  of  Doukhobors.  Your 
brief  shows  that  over  a  long  period  of 
years  the  application  of  justice  in  British 
Columbia  has  not  been  attended  with  the 
same  success  as  is  the  case  in  Saskatchewan. 

“When  the  RCMP  was  sent  to  British 
Columbia  in  1949,”  Mr.  Carson  said,  “the 
federal  Government  made  it  clear  that  it 
was  doing  no  more  than  co-operating  with 
the  province’s  request  and  was  not  assum¬ 
ing  responsibility.  Payment  was  insisted 
upon  merely  to  emphasize  where  the 
responsibility  of  law  enforcement  lies.  This 
question  is  nothing  more  or  less,”  Mr. 
Carson  repeated,  “than  a  matter  of  admin¬ 
istration  of  law  and  justice  and  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order,  and  is  com¬ 
pletely  a  provincial  responsibility.” 

There  was  a  misunderstanding,  Mr. 
Carson  thought,  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Board  of  Railway  Transport  Commis¬ 
sioners.  “They  have  never  had  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  safety  of  passengers,”  he  said. 
“The  position  is  exactly  the  same  as  on 
ships.  Take,  for  instance,  the  seamen’s 
strike,  and  the  disturbances  which  arose  out 
of  it.  The  federal  Government  has  juris¬ 
diction  over  the  movement  of  ships  but  the 
federal  Government  does  not  have  juris¬ 
diction  over  the  law  and  order  on  ships. 
The  responsibility  lies  with  the  attorney- 
general  in  the  area.” 

Replying  to  Mr.  Ives’  contention  that 
the  federal  Government  was  responsible  in 
the  first  place  for  bringing  in  these  people, 
and  should  therefore  take  some  responsi¬ 
bility,  Mr.  Garson  said  the  federal  Govern¬ 
ment  had  done  everything  it  could.  “I 
am  afraid  that  every  time  the  federal 
Government  makes  a  move,  it  is  later 
charged  that  we  have  assumed  respon¬ 
sibility.  We  have  no  constitutional 
responsibility.” 

Mr.  Garson  suggested  to  the  Committee 
that  it  work  out  a  plan  and,  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  there  is  insufficient  money  to 
carry  it  out,  he  intimated  that  the  federal 


Government  might  be  able  to  do  some¬ 
thing,  on  the  understanding  that  it  was  not 
its  responsibility. 

The  Railway  Act 

Speaking  on  the  proposed  amendments 
to  the  Railway  Act,  the  Minister  of  Trans¬ 
port,  Hon.  Lionel  Chevrier,  said  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Transportation  had  recom¬ 
mended  against  amending  Section  250  in 
respect  to  provision  for  statutory  side 
clearances.  He  would,  however,  ask  the 
Board  of  Transport  Commissioners  to  con¬ 
sider  it  again,  if  it  is  in  favour,  he  could 
see  no  objection  to  amending  the  Act.  He 
would  like  first  to  get  the  views  of  the 
Board. 

Concerning  Section  308,  which  refers  to 
warning  whistles  and  bell  signals  at  high¬ 
way  crossings,  Mr.  Chevrier  thought  the 
Board  of  Transport  Commissioners  already 
has  the  power  to  carry  out  this  recom¬ 
mendation  without  having  to  amend  the 
Act. 

Mr.  Ives  explained  that  the  Joint  Legis¬ 
lative  Committee  had  been  pressing  for  an 
amendment  to  Section  250  for  the  reason 
that  it  was  anxious  to  avoid  hazards  for 
the  men  it  represents.  Rolling  stock,  he 
said,  has  increased  in  width  and  height, 
and  clearances  that  were  adequate  20  years 
ago  are  inadequate  today;  in  some  cases 
there  is  no  clearance  whatsoever. 

An  amendment  to  Section  308,  Mr.  Ives 
said,  was  being  requested  for  the  protection 
of  both  railway  employees  and  the  public. 
There  are  too  many  accidents  now  where 
both  bell  and  whistle  are  being  sounded, 
he  said.  “If  you  deprive  the  railway  of 
the  right  to  use  either  one,  or  both,  you 
are  creating  hazards.  We  believe  it  is  very 
essential  to  have  an  amendment  to 
Section  308.” 

National  Harbours  Board  Pension  Plan 

Mr.  Chevrier  said  he  understood  the 
NHB  pension  plan  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  Civil  Service,  which  is  “much  better 
than  that  of  the  railways,”  and  that  when 
it  was  introduced  the  Brotherhoods  were  in 
favour  of  it.  He  could  see,  however,  that 
there  is  some  difficulty  with  the  terminals 
at  Vancouver.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the 
difficulties  there,  Mr.  Chevrier  explained,  is 
because  negotiations  are  taking  place  with 
the  Harbours  Board  in  connection  with 
turning  over  its  facilities  to  the  CNR. 

After  considerable  discussion,  the  Min¬ 
ister  promised  to  take  the  matter  up  with 
the  Harbours  Board. 
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National  Transportation  Policy 

Control  of  motor  traffic  is  a  very  difficult 
matter  for  the  Government  to  undertake, 
Mr.  Howe  said.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada  ruled  last  year  that  it  is  within 
federal  jurisdiction  but  unless  Parhament 
grants  it  the  right,  the  Government  cannot 
take  the  responsibihty,  he  said.  “We  have 
attempted  to  introduce  bills  and  each  time 
they  have  been  thrown  out.” 

The  Hoyal  Commission  on  Transporta¬ 
tion  had  recommended  such  control,  Mr. 
Chevrier  told  the  delegation,  but  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of 
studying  all  sections  of  the  report. 

Cost  of  Living  and  Price  Control 

“I  really  think  we’ve  reached  the  peak,” 
Mr.  Howe  told  the  delegation.  “I’ve  never 
said  that  before  but  I  do  now,  because 
there  is  substantial  evidence  to  support 
me.” 

Mr.  Howe  said  the  February  cost-of- 
living  index  would  show  a  decline  from  the 
January  level,  and  that  prehminary  esti¬ 
mates  indicated  a  substantial  drop  in 
March,  perhaps  as  much  as  two  points. 

People,  the  Minister  said,  had  drawn 
parallels  with  the  last  war  but  he  did  not 
think  there  was  any  comparison  at  all. 
“During  the  war  we  had  a  situation  causing 
inflation  through  lack  of  goods.  We  acted 
at  that  time  with  some  success.”  Shortages 
have  developed  today,  he  said,  because 
people  had  the  war  psychology  and  bought 
in  anticipation  of  shortages.  As  a  result, 
shortages  occurred  and  prices  rose.  It  was 
not  the  impact  of  defence.  “Even  today, 
defence  requirements  are  not  bearing  very 
heavily  on  supplies,  but  there  was  that 
psychology  of  a  rising  market  and  every¬ 
body  bought.”  People  thought  that  auto¬ 
mobiles  would  go  off  the  market,  he  said, 
but  there  was  a  record  production  last  year. 

“It  was  that  psychology  that  was  driving 
prices  up,  and  the  Government  thought  the 
best  way  to  tackle  it  was  by  discouraging 
the  people  from  buying  through  taxation.” 
Since  around  last  July,  he  said,  people  have 
not  been  spending  money  to  the  same 
extent  and  savings  have  been  going  up. 
“The  scrimmage  being  over,  prices  are 
breaking.  There  is  evidence  in  many 
directions,  he  said. 

“One  thing  which  may  upset  things, 
however,  are  continuous  demands  by  labour, 
because  labour  represents  a  large  part  of 
the  cost  of  goods.”  Mr.  Howe  cited  the 
United  States  steel  industry  as  an  example. 


saying  that  if  labour’s  demands  are  met  the 
price  of  steel  will  rise  $12  a  ton,  with  far- 
reaching  effects  on  all  industries. 

Replying  to  statements  that  the  cost  of 
living  in  the  United  States,  under  price 
controls,  hasn’t  risen  as  steeply  as  in 
Canada,  Mr.  Howe  thought  that  in  another 
year  there  would  not  be  much  difference 
between  the  rates  of  rise  in  the  two 
countries. 

In  conclusion,  he  said,  “I  think  the  cost 
of  raw  materials  is  on  the  down-grade,  and 
the  cost  of  living  also.  I  therefore  believe 
that  the  problem  of  inflation  is  checked 
and,  unless  war  comes,  it  will  cease  to  be 
with  us.  That  is  the  behef  of  those  with 
whom  I  am  associated.  I  still  believe  we 
took  the  right  course  and  were  not  unwise 
in  tackling  the  problem  of  inflation  as  we 
did.” 

Taxation 

“We  cannot  anticipate  the  budget  speech,” 
Mr.  Howe  said.  “We  hope  that  Mr. 
Abbott  will  not  make  things  any  worse, 
but  ma3^  make  them  a  little  better.” 

Unemployment  Insurance  Act 

Referring  to  the  amendments  proposed 
to  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  the 
Minister  of  Labour  said  that  the  proposal 
to  shorten  the  waiting  period  is  now  being 
studied  by  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Commission  and  by  the  advisory  board  to 
the  commission. 

As  regards  coverage  of  hospital  employees, 
Mr.  Gregg  said,  the  Hospital  Association  is 
opposed  to  it  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
increase  their  operating  expenses,  and  it 
would  be  necessary  to  get  the  money  from 
somewhere — from  the  patients  or  from 
someone  else.  “We  have  delayed  going 
forward  with  it  because  the  hospitals  have 
protested  so  strongly  against  it.  However, 
I  am  hoping  the  hospitals  will  be  able  to 
adjust  their  budgets  so  that  they  will  not 
be  too  hard  hit,  and  I  think  they  are 
entitled  to  that  delay.” 

On  the  question  of  sickness  disability 
insurance,  the  Minister  thought  that  when 
it  comes  to  the  point  that  such  a  plan  could 
be  worked  out  there  would  have  to  be  an 
amendment  to  the  British  North  America 
Act,  and  its  administration  would  have  to 
be  under  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Welfare. 

Immigration 

The  Minister  of  Immigration  is  fully 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  must  fit  his 
immigration  program  into  the  Canadian 
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labour  situation,  Mr.  Howe  told  the  delega¬ 
tion.  “The  Government  will  see  that  the 
labour  situation  is  not  upset  by  immigra¬ 
tion,”  the  Minister  promised. 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  his  own  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  Minister  of  Labour  said  that  it 
is  closely  co-operating,  through  the  Unem¬ 
ployment  Insurance  Commission,  with  the 
Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigra¬ 
tion  to  obviate  the  difficulties  put  forward. 
The  ideal,  he  said,  would  be  for  wmrkers 
to  come  in  during  the  summer,  and  their 
dependents  during  the  winter,  but  it  is  not 
possible  for  the  Department  of  Citizenship 
and  Immigration  to  pick  people  up  and  put 
them  on  the  ships  exactly  at  the  time  it 
wants  them. 

Social  Security 

Progress  has  been  made  in  social  security, 
Mr.  Howe  said,  and  referred  to  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance,  family  allowances  and  old 
age  pensions.  “We  would  like  to  go  further 
and  faster”  he  said,  “but  I  think  you  will 
agree  that  progress  must  be  steady.  We 
cannot  impose  too  heavy  a  burden  on  the 
people.” 

Before  the  Government  could  undertake 
a  health  insurance  program  it  must  be  sure 
that  the  facilities  are  available.  The 
Minister  said  he  hoped  before  long  to  be 
able  to  guarantee  health  service  to  all 
Canadian  citizens.  We  are  increasing  our 
hospital  space,  he  said:  the  Government  is 
giving  S35  million  dollars  a  year  to  the 
provinces  to  assist  them  in  enlarging 
hospital  accommodation. 

Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes 
Investigation  Act 

Referring  to  the  Committee’s  recom¬ 
mendation  that  it  be  made  lawful  to  serve 
notice  within  four  months  of  an  agree¬ 
ment’s  termination,  Mr.  Gregg  said:  “This 
is  a  new  suggestion.”  At  first  glance,  he 
felt  that  such  an  arrangement  could  best 
be  arranged  through  collective  bargaining. 


He  would,  however,  discuss  the  matter  with 
officers  of  his  Department.  He  was  hoping, 
he  said,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Act 
is  working  fairly  well,  that  it  would  not 
have  to  be  amended  at  this  session  of 
Parliament. 

“You  suggest  that  the  four-month  period 
might  be  incorporated  under  the  agreement. 
The  Act  says  60  days,”  remarked  Mr.  Ives. 

Mr.  Gregg  replied  that  the  two-months 
provision  was  put  in  the  Act  to  allow 
another  organization  to  make  application 
for  certification.  It  was  thought  at  the 
time  that  it  would  be  sufficient,  he  said,  and 
that  it  was  as  well  not  to  grant  more  time. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  parties  can  always 
reach  any  agreement  they  like,  except  that 
the  term  of  the  agreement  must  not  be  less 
than  a  year. 

Education 

“This  is  a  very  difficult  matter  indeed,” 
Mr.  Howe  said  about  educational  grants. 
“A  move  has  been  made  in  this  direction 
in  offering  money  to  the  universities.  We 
devised  a  plan  that  seems  to  us  reasonable, 
and  attached  no  strings  as  to  how  the 
universities  should  spend  the  money,  but 
you  might  be  interested  to  know  that  we  are 
having  difficulty  in  getting  one  province  to 
accept  the  money.  When  once  the  federal 
Government  moves  into  the  secondary 
education  field,  even  to  the  extent  of  con¬ 
tributing  to  teachers’  salaries,  we  are 
getting  into  trouble.  That  is  the  situation 
as  it  exists.” 

Cabinet  Ministers  Present 

Members  of  the  Government  who  received 
the  Dominion  Joint  Legislative  Committee 
of  the  Railway  Transportation  Brother¬ 
hoods  were;  Rt.  Hon.  C.  D.  Howe,  Min¬ 
ister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  and  Defence 
Production;  Hon.  Milton  F.  Gregg,  Min¬ 
ister  of  Labour;  Hon.  Lionel  Chevrier, 
Minister  of  Transport;  Hon.  Stuart  Garson, 
Minister  of  Justice;  and  Hon.  Hugues 
Lapointe,  Minister  of  Veterans  Affairs. 
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Seasonal  Unemployment 

It  has  been  estimated  that  a  minimum  of  150,000  persons  in  Canada  are 
seasonally  unemployed  each  winter  even  when  economic  activity  is  high. 
Types,  magnitude  and  effects  of  such  unemployment  are  described  here 


Seasonal  unemployment  may  be  defined 
as  unemployment  which  occurs  regularly 
each  year  as  a  result  of  normal  climatic 
changes  or  of  other  circumstances  which 
arise  at  particular  times  each  year.  As 
such,  seasonal  unemployment  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  Canada.  It  is  found  in 
many  countries,  its  pattern  depending  to 
a  considerable  extent,  though  not  entirely, 
on  the  latitude.  For  example,  Canada, 
the  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  Norway  and 
Sweden  all  have  their  periods  of  peak 
employment  in  the  late  summer  or  fall 
and  of  peak  unemployment  in  the  winter 
or  early  spring.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
more  southerly  countries  such  as  the 
United  States  and  France  there  is  little 
seasonal  variation  in  over-all  unemployment 
levels.  Figures  for  the  United  Kingdom 
also  show  little  seasonal  variation  but  this 
is  probably  due  to  the  higher  proportion 
of  secondary  industry  in  Great  Britain, 
rather  than  to  its  geographic  position.  This 
fact  illustrates  the  further  point  that  the 
more  dependent  a  country  is  upon  primary 
industries,  the  greater  its  seasonal  unem¬ 
ployment  problem  is  likely  to  be. 

Unemployment  resulting  from  seasonal 
factors  may  usefully  be  distinguished  from 
one  or  two  other  main  types  of  unemploy¬ 
ment.  The  mass  unemployment  of  the 
thirties  was  a  result  of  changes  in  the 
over-all  level  of  economic  activity.  Unem¬ 
ployment  of  this  type  is  largely  beyond 
the  control  of  individual  firms  and  indus¬ 
tries  and  requires  government  and  even 
international  action  to  combat  it.  There 
is  also  some  unemployment  present  in  the 
economy  at  all  times  due  to  such  factors 
as  plants  closing  down  temporarily  and 
workers  changing  from  one  job  to  another. 
Unlike  these  and  other  types  of  unem¬ 
ployment,  the  distinguishing  feature  of 
seasonal  unemployment  is  its  regular  yearly 
pattern. 

-Types 

Industries  in  which  seasonal  unemploy¬ 
ment  occurs  are  of  two  main  types.  In 
the  first  case,  the  climate  directly  affects 
the  character,  timing  and  magnitude  of 
productive  activities.  The  most  obvious 


The  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Manpower,  at  its  meeting  in  Ottawa  on 
February  26,  urged  employers  to  do 
everything  possible  to  arrange  their 
work  schedules  so  as  to  flatten  out 
seasonal  peaks  and  valleys  in  employ¬ 
ment  levels  and  thereby  reduce  the 
extent  of  seasonal  unemployment  in 
Canada.  This  recommendation  was  the 
result  of  a  report,  prepared  by  the 
Economics  and  Research  Branch  of 
the  Department  of  Labour,  which 
estimated  that  even  in  recent  years  of 
high  economic  activity  a  minimum  of 
150,000  to  225,000  persons  were 
seasonally  unemployed  each  winter. 
This  recurring  waste  of  manpower 
presents  a  continuing  challenge  to 
employers,  employees  and  government 
alike. 


example  is  agriculture,  but  canning,  salt¬ 
water  fishing,  inland  navigation,  logging, 
and  construction,  particularly  highway 
construction,  are  also  directly  affected  by 
the  season. 

Other  industries  experience  periods  of 
high  and  low  activity  through  seasonal 
changes  in  the  demand  for  their  products. 
Retail  trade,  for  example,  is  at  a  peak 
from  September  till  the  end  of  the  year. 
Christmas  buying  plays  a  big  part  here. 
Easter  increases  employment  in  the  cloth¬ 
ing  industry,  and  fall  buying  makes  for 
another  peak  at  that  time.  Farmers  buy 
most  of  their  agricultural  implements  in 
the  spring  and  summer.  More  fuel  is  sold 
in  the  fall  and  winter.  The  vacation 
season  means  more  work  for  hotels  and 
restaurants.  Laundries  and  dry  cleaning 
establishments  also  reach  peak  activity  in 
the  summer. 

Measurement  and  Magnitude 

For  all  industry,  considered  collectively, 
the  period  of  peak  activity  is  usually 
October  and  the  period  of  least  employ¬ 
ment  is  late  winter  or  early  spring.  The 
full  extent  of  seasonal  unemployment  is 
nevertheless  difficult  to  measure  because 
not  all  workers  holding  seasonal  jobs 
become  unemployed  for  an  extended 
period.  One  group  of  seasonal  workers, 
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consisting  mostly  of  students,  housewives 
and  retired  persons,  does  not  become 
unemployed  at  all.  These  people  enter 
the  labour  force  for  a  short  period  during 
the  summer  and  fall  but  leave  it  when 
their  jobs  come  to  an  end  or  the  schools 
and  universities  reopen  in  the  fall.  Another 
group  of  seasonal  workers  avoids  pro¬ 
longed  unemployment  by  moving  from  one 
industry  or  area  to  another  as  the  seasons 
change.  Farm  workers  and  fishermen  who 
go  into  the  logging  camps  in  the  winter 
are  one  example.  Workers  who  move  from 
the  eastern  provinces  to  the  Prairies,  or 
vice-versa,  with  the  harvest  are  another. i 

Not  all  persons  with  seasonal  jobs  leave 
the  labour  force  or  are  able  to  obtain 
other  jobs  as  the  winter  approaches.  Some 
seasonal  workers  are  looking  for  work  but 
are  unable  to  find  it  during  the  off-season. 
These  are  the  seasonally  unemployed.  It 
is  with  them  that  serious  economic  and 
social  problems  arise. 

A  rough  measurement  of  seasonal  unem¬ 
ployment  can  be  made  by  examining 
changes  in  unemployment  in  years  of 
prosperity.  By  taking  the  maximum 
number  of  job  applications  listed  with  the 
National  Employment  Service  for  any 
given  year  of  high  employment  and  sub¬ 
tracting  from  it  the  minimum  number  for 
the  same  or  the  previous  year,  some  idea 
of  the  magnitude  of  seasonal  unemploy¬ 
ment  is  obtainable.  It  is  by  this  method 
that  the  figures  quoted  above — 150,000  to 
225,000  persons  seasonally  unemployed  each 
winter — were  obtained.  These  figures  are, 
however,  faulty  in  at  least  two  ways. 
First,  they  exclude  the  number  of  persons 
who  are  seasonally  unemployed  at  a  time 
when  unemployment  is  at  a  minimum,  and 
second,  they  exclude  seasonally  unemployed 
workers  who  fail  to  register  with  the 
National  Employment  Service. 

Effects 

Seasonal  unemployment  is  a  waste  and 
a  burden — a  waste  of  manpower  and  a 
burden  for  the  community.  Manpower  has 
at  least  one  characteristic  which  distin¬ 
guishes  it  from  other  resources:  an  hour’s 
labour  unused  can  never  be  regained.  In 
addition,  the  idle  man,  and  perhaps  a 
family  as  well,  must  be  fed,  clothed  and 
sheltered.  This  direct  burden  may  be 
borne  jointly  by  employers,  employees  and 
the  government  through  the  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Insurance  fund.  Otherwise,  the  cost 
falls  on  public  relief  funds  and  private 

iCf.,  Labocfr  Gazette,  Oct.,  1949,  p.  1210. 


savings.  These  expenditures  are  not, 
however,  a  solution  to  the  problem. 
Fundamentally,  the  only  remedy  for  unem¬ 
ployment  is  work  for  the  unemployed. 

Unemployment  creates,  moreover,  indirect 
burdens.  A  seasonal  worker  is  unable  to 
obtain  the  skill  that  he  might  otherwise 
acquire.  There  are  other  intangible  costs 
arising  from  idleness,  frustration  and 
reduced  morale.  And  the  burdens  are  not 
confined  to  those  directly  affected.  Unem¬ 
ployment  means,  at  best,  reduced  incomes 
and  reduced  incomes  mean  reduced  expendi¬ 
tures,  and  consequently  reduced  employ¬ 
ment  and  incomes  for  other  people.  Thus 
the  “misery  is  spread”. 

Remedies 

During  the  later  war  years  of  1942  to 
1945,  the  seasonal  variations  in  employ¬ 
ment  were  much  less  than  in  the  pre-war 
period;  in  some  industries  they  almost 
disappeared.  Thus  it  is  a  demonstrable 
fact  that,  given  the  incentive,  seasonal 
unemployment  can  be  reduced  in  spite  of 
the  obvious  difficulties. 

There  are  two  fundamental  approaches 
to  the  problem  of  eliminating  seasonal 
unemployment.  The  first  is  to  stabilize 
activity  on  an  industry  basis — each  indus¬ 
try  builds  up  and  retains  its  own  labour 
force  on  a  year  round  basis.  The  second 
approach  is  to  stabilize  activity  for  the 
economy  as  a  whole,  but  to  allow  for 
variations  in  employment  in  individual 
industries.  This  remedy  is  dependent  upon 
increasing  the  mobility  of  workers,  so  that 
they  move  quickly  and  with  a  minimum 
of  uncertainty  from  one  industry  or  area 
to  another  as  labour  needs  rise  and  fall. 

The  stabilization  of  activity  within  a 
given  industry  on  a  year-round  basis  can 
be  attempted  in  various  ways.  In  some 
industries,  where  variations  in  demand 
occur  seasonally,  it  may  be  possible  to 
achieve  stability  through  inventory  adjust¬ 
ments.  Or  it  may  be  possible  to  influence 
demand  by  price  adjustments.  The  anthra¬ 
cite  coal  industry  has  increased  its  summer 
operations  by  offering  coal  at  reduced  prices 
at  that  time.  Still  another  possibility  is 
the  diversification  of  production  so  that 
workers  can  be  shifted  within  a  plant  from 
one  product  to  another  as  seasonal  demands 
change.  The  general  public  can  also  help 
by  having  household  decoration,  alterations 
and  repairs  made  in  the  winter  months. 
In  other  industries,  like  agriculture,  con¬ 
struction  and  logging,  where  production  is 
affected  by  the  climate,  stabilization  may 
be  largely  a  technical  problem,  dependent 
upon  the  development  of  new  methods  and 
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materials.  Nor  should  the  importance  of 
new  ideas  and  concepts  be  overlooked.  To 
some  extent,  seasonality  is  a  result  of 
tradition  and  ingrained  habits  of  thought. 

The  other  approach  to  the  reduction  of 
seasonal  unemployment  is  by  increasing  the 
mobility  of  workers.  This  may  mean  the 
organization  of  long-distance  movements  of 
workers,  such  as  is  accomplished  at  the 
present  time  under  the  Federal-Provincial 
Farm  Labour  Agreements  or  through  the 
clearance  system  of  the  National  Employ¬ 
ment  Service.  The  clearance  system 
facilitates  both  seasonal  and  permanent 


transfers.  A  more  satisfactory  remedy  from 
the  worker’s  point  of  view  may  be  the 
building  up  within  an  area  of  industries 
with  complementary  labour  needs  such  as 
the  farm-forest  communities  which  already 
exist.  In  many  cases  this  is  a  long-term 
proposition  and  depends  upon  the  deci¬ 
sions  of  employers  in  locating  new  plants. 
If  employers  know  that  they  cannot  avoid 
seasonal  variations  of  activity,  it  might 
sometimes  be  to  their  advantage  to  con¬ 
sider  the  seasonal  patterns  of  local 
employment  and  build  where  the  pattern 
dovetails  with  their  own. 


First  Meeting  of  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Rehabilitation,  Ottawa 

Establishment  of  a  specific  federal  grant  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
disabled  is  advocated.  Early  appointment  of  federal  co-ordinator  of 
rehabilitation,  integration  of  facilities  at  local  level  recommended 


Delegates  to  the  first  meeting  of  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Reha¬ 
bilitation  in  Ottawa  Ferbuary  20,  21  and  22 
advocated  the  establishment  of  a  specific 
grant  by  .  the  federal  Government  for 
rehabilitation  of  disabled  persons.  The 
members  of  the  Committee  also  asked  for 
the  early  appointment  of  a  federal  co¬ 
ordinator  for  rehabilitation. 

The  Advisory  Committee  was  formed  as 
a  result  of  recommendations  passed  at  last 
year’s  National  Conference  on  Civilian 
Rehabilitation^  and  is  composed  of  mem¬ 
bers  from  federal  and  provincial  govern¬ 
ments,  health  and  welfare  voluntary 
agencies,  the  medical  profession,  and 
employer  and  employee  organizations. 

At  the  formation  of  the  Advisory 
Committee,  the  Hon.  Milton  F.  Gregg, 
Minister  of  Labour,  announced  that  the 
ultimate  objective  of  the  rehabilitation 
program  was  to  make  available  to  the 
estimated  100,000  seriously  disabled  persons 
of  working  age  in  Canada  the  best  treat¬ 
ment  obtainable  and  the  possibility  of 
becoming  rehabilitated  to  the  point  of 
being  able  to  earn  their  own  living  and  to 
contribute  to  the  productive  capacity  of 
Canada.  The  National  Advisory  Com- 

iSee  Labour  Gazette,  April,  1951,  pp.  454-470 
for  details  of  National  Conference. 


mittee  was  set  up  as  the  first  major  step 
in  the  long-range  program  of  rehabilitation. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  the  federal 
ministers  most  concerned  with  the  reha¬ 
bilitation  program:  Hon.  Paul  Martin, 
Minister  of  National  Health  and  Welfare, 
Hon.  Hugues  Lapointe,  Minister  of 
Veterans  Affairs,  and  Hon.  Milton  F. 
Gregg,  Minister  of  Labour.  The  delegates 
were  addressed  at  the  opening  session  by 
the  Prime  Minister,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Louis 
St.  Laurent.  The  meeting  was  held  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  F.  G.  McNally, 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Alberta. 

Report  of  Publicity  Committee 

A  report  by  the  publicity  committee 
included  several  recommendations  regarding 
the  promotion  of  interest  in  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  work  being  carried  out  in  Canada. 
After  several  meetings  by  the  committee, 
it  was  generally  agreed  that  the  major 
task  in  the  public  relations  field  with 
respect  to  the  disabled  was  the  breaking 
down  of  employer  resistance  to  the  hiring 
of  disabled  persons  rather  than  actually 
creating  an  employment  demand  for  such 
handicapped  workers. 

In  order  to  focus  the  attention  of  the 
country  on  the  disabled,  the  committee 
recommended  that  one  of  the  major 
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national  magazines  be  urged  to  write  a 
story  on  the  activities  of  the  Montreal 
special  placement  section  of  the  National 
Employment  Service.  It  was  further 
suggested  that  business,  industrial  and  trade 
magazine  editors  be  interested  in  running 
stories  on  employers  who  have  successfully 
employed  disabled  workers. 

Referring  to  the  part  that  can  be  played 
bj^  newspapers,  the  committee  suggested 
that  monthly  reports  be  issued  on  the 
number  of  skills  and  skilled  workers  avail¬ 
able  to  employers  through  the  Special 
Placements  Section  of  the  National 
Employment  Service.  Semi-annual  reports 
on  the  activities  of  the  Section  were  also 
advocated  as  a  means  of  bringing  before 
the  public  the  abilities  of  handicapped 
workers.  More  specifically,  the  committee 
called  for  feature  articles  in  local  papers 
on  the  successes  achieved  by  disabled 
athletes,  businessmen  and  women. 

The  committee  asked  that  radio  be  used 
in  order  to  publicize  the  success  of  the 
disabled  in  employment.  In  this  respect 
it  was  recommended  that  radio  dramatiza¬ 
tions  be  produced  and  broadcast  weekly. 
The  radio  programs  would  be  sponsored 
each  week  by  different  business  organiza¬ 
tions  and  would  contain  no  commercial 
advertising.  The  feature  stories  w’ould  be 
written,  produced  and  directed  by  a  com¬ 
mercial  radio  production  agency  with  the 
contents  of  such  programs  being  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  publicity  committee. 

The  committee’s  report  emphasized  that 
many  of  the  recommendations  involve  the 
focusing  of  national  attention  upon  matters 
of  local  interest.  It  noted  that  this  pro¬ 
cedure  has  proved  to  be  of  value  in  creating 
local  interest  in  local  problems.  With 
respect  to  the  radio  programs,  the  com¬ 
mittee  suggested  that  the  productions  be 
scheduled  on  a  13-week  trial  basis,  for  local 
presentation,  and  that  the  programs  be 
written  in  English  and  French. 

Appointment  of  Federal  Co-ordinator 

The  proposed  qualifications  thought  to 
be  desirable  for  candidates  seeking  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  position  as  federal  co-ordinator 
for  rehabilitation  were  accepted  by  the 
Committee.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
co-ordinator  preferably  should  have  a 
university  education,  although  this  qualifi¬ 
cation  was  not  regarded  as  essential. 
Experience  in  the  field  of  physical  and 
vocational  rehabilitation  and  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  existing  facilities  and 
services  in  this  field  were  recommended  as 
qualifications.  In  addition,  it  was  stated 


that  the  co-ordinator  should  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  promote  and  carry  out  a  reha¬ 
bilitation  program  and  to  this  extent 
should  have  had  experience  in  organization, 
administration  and  negotiation  with  govern¬ 
mental  and/or  private  agencies. 

Reports  of  Special  Committees 

Working  committees  were  appointed  by 
the  Advisory  Committee  to  study  the 
questions  affecting  personnel,  placements, 
priorities  and  financial  grants  in  connection 
with  rehabilitation.  A  committee  was 
also  appointed  to  nominate  the  members 
of  the  executive  for  the  coming  year. 

Personnel  Committee 

The  committee’s  recommendations  dealt 
with  the  skills  needed  in  carrying  out  a 
rehabilitation  program  and  the  provision  of 
educational  facilities  necessary  to  ^  supply 
the  trained  personnel  for  a  rehabilitation 
program. 

The  committee  recommended  that 
universities  should  provide  undergraduate 
courses  in  rehabilitation  and  graduate 
courses  for  medical  students  in  the  medical 
aspects  of  rehabilitation.  It  suggested 
that  the  theory  and  practice  of  reha¬ 
bilitation  be  taught  in  schools  of  nursing 
and  that  medical  schools  should  establish 
degree  or  diploma  courses  in  occupational 
and  physical  therapy.  It  was  noted  that 
disabled  persons  are  particularly  suitable 
for  rehabilitation  work  and  could  be 
trained  as  therapists. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  medical  social 
workers  are  in  very  short  supply  because 
of  a  shortage  of  instructional  and  super¬ 
visory  staff.  The  committee  recommended 
that  hospitals  serving  schools  of  social 
work  be  granted  subsidies  in  order  that 
more  staff  might  be  employed.  To 
alleviate  the  shortage  of  university-trained 
occupational  and  physical  therapists,  the 
committee  recommended  that  such  per- 
.sonnel  be  provided  with  trained  aides  . 

The  committee  noted  in  its  report  that 
the  shortage  of  teaching  staffs  could  be 
eased  if  additional  funds  were  made  avail¬ 
able  to  students  under  the  existing  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labour  student  aid  piogram,  in 
co-operation  with  the  provinces. 

Priorities  Committee 

The  priorities  committee  stated,  in  open¬ 
ing  its  report,  that  there  should  be  no 
such  a  thing  as  priority  when  it  came  to 
dealing  with  the  disabled.  All  classes  of 
the  handicapped  should  receive  the  best 
treatment  possible,  it  noted.  The  com¬ 
mittee  further  reported  that  there  was 
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insufficient  information  on  hand  at  present 
to  determine  the  most  pressing  problems 
associated  with  specific  disabilities. 

The  committee  recommended  the  early 
appointment  of  the  federal  co-ordinator  in 
the  field  of  rehabilitation.  In  connection 
with  this  appointment,  it  advised  prepara¬ 
tion  of  a  report  with  specific  proposals 
for  early  action  by  governments,  voluntary 
groups  and  other  interested  agencies.  It 
urged  that  rehabilitation  units  be  estab¬ 
lished  first  in  association  with  universities 
and  hospitals.  Priority  should  be  given  to 
this  phase  of  the  program,  the  committee 
declared. 

It  was  suggested  by  some  delegates  that 
a  registration  of  the  disabled  in  Canada 
would  be  of  value.  This  proposal  was 
thought  to  involve  a  great  amount  of  time 
and  it  was  pointed  out  that,  as  rehabilita¬ 
tion  programs  were  carried  out,  statistics 
on  the  various  classes  of  the  disabled 
would  be  accumulated.  Spokesmen  for  the 
various  affiliated  organizations  on  the 
committee  mentioned  that  at  present  their 
groups  already  possessed  figures,  which 
though  not  completely  accurate,  reflected 
fairly  well  the  number  of  disabled  within 
their  respective  bodies. 

Placements  Committee 

The  committee  dealing  with  placements 
noted  that  certain  areas  in  Canada  have 
not  taken  advantage  of  the  facilities  for 
the  training  of  the  disabled  under  the 
provisions  of  the  federal-provincial  training 
agreements.  The  provinces  were  urged  to 
establish  such  services  and  to  take 
advantage  of  the  federal  assistance. 

The  committee  also  advocated  that 
employers  be  encouraged  to  hire  disabled 
workers  wherever  possible.  In  connection 
with  the  placements  of  the  handicapped, 
the  committee  recommended  that  the 
federal  Government  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  with  rehabilitation  centres  in 
order  that  the  Special  Placement  Officers 
of  the  National  Employment  Service  can 
refer  difficult  cases  to  them.  At  such 
centres,  handicapped  workers  would  be 
medically  examined  by  competent  authori¬ 
ties  and  thus  would  not  run  the  risk  of 
being  placed  in  occupations  which  were 
detrimental  to  their  health. 

To  aid  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
the  disabled  at  the  local  level,  the  place¬ 
ment  committee  recommended  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  local  co-ordinating  committees, 
with  the  Employment  Office  in  the  area 
assisting  in  their  organization.  The  com¬ 
mittee  further  recommended  that  the 
National  Employment  Service  appoint  an 


officer  in  each  region  who  would  specifi¬ 
cally  deal  with  the  placement  of  handi¬ 
capped  workers.  To  assist  this  placement 
officer,  it  was  suggested  that  a  male  and 
a  female  officer  be  also  appointed. 

Committee  on  Rehabilitation  Grants 

The  sub-committee  studying  grants  made 
by  the  federal  Government  for  health 
services,  advocated  that  the  committee  act 
upon  a  resolution  passed  at  last  year’s 
meeting  in  Toronto  and  request  the  federal 
Government  for  a  specific  grant  for  reha¬ 
bilitation.  Pointing  out  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  present  makes  grants  in  aid  of 
tuberculosis,  cancer,  venereal  disease, 
mental  illnesses,  etc.,  the  committee  recom¬ 
mended  that  any  grant  made  on  behalf  of 
rehabilitation  be  separate  and  distinct  from 
any  of  these. 

The  committee  also  recommended  that  a 
study  be  made  of  all  federal  grants  under 
the  Departments  of  Health  and  Welfare, 
and  Labour,  with  a  view  to  determining 
to  what  extent  and  for  what  purposes  such 
grants  are  being  used  and  how  they  might 
be  more  effectively  used  for  rehabilitation. 

Nomination  Committee 

The  nomination  committee  presented  a 
slate  of  officers  for  the  coming  year.  The 
slate,  approved  unanimously  by  the  mem¬ 
bers,  were  as  follows: — 

Dr.  F.  G.  McNally,  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Alberta,  and  the  Rev.  Father 
J.  C.  Beaudin,  Chaplain  of  the  Victor  Dore 
School  for  Crippled  Children  at  Montreal, 
chairman  and  vice-chairman,  respectively. 

Executive  Members: 

L.  W.  Shaw,  Deputy  Minister  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Prince  Edward  Island;  J.  S.  White, 
Deputy  Minister  of  Social  Welfare  and 
Rehabilitation,  Saskatchewan;  Lt.-Col. 
E.  A.  Baker,  Managing  Director,  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind;  Dr.  H. 
Hoyle  Campbell,  President,  Canadian 
Association  of  Occupational  Therapy;  Roy 
Campbell,  Canadian  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation;  F.  P.  Donovan,  General  Chairman, 
Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employees;  and  R.  Edgar  Guay,  Professor, 
Ecole  de  Service  Social,  Laval  University, 
Quebec. 

The  following  are  members  of  the 
Advisory  Committee; — 

Representatives  of  Provincial  Governments : 

A.  H.  Miller,  Deputy  Minister  of  Public 
Welfare,  Alberta;  F.  T.  Fairey,  Deputy 
Minister  of  Education,  British  Columbia; 

C.  R.  Smith,  Attorney-General,  Manitoba; 
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Dr.  T.  A.  Knowling,  Director  of  Tuber¬ 
culosis  Dispensary,  Department  of  Health, 
St.  John’s,  Newfoundland;  Dr.  Ruth 
McDougall,  Director  of  Maternal  and 
Child  Health,  Department  of  Health  and 
Social  Services,  Fredericton,  N.B.;  H.  S. 
Farquhar,  Director  of  Old  Age  Pensions, 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Nova 
Scotia;  Ian  Campbell,  Director  of  Old  Age 
Assistance,  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
Ontario;  L.  W.  Shaw,  Deputy  Minister  of 
Education,  Prince  Edward  Island ;  Gustave 
Poisson,  Deputy  Minister  of  Youth  and 
Social  Welfare,  Quebec;  and  J.  S.  White, 
Deputy  Minister  of  Social  Welfare  and 
Rehabilitation,  Saskatchewan. 

Representatives  of  Federal  Government 
Departments: 

C.  A.  L.  Murchison,  Commissioner, 
Unemployment  Insurance  Commission; 
J.  W.  Willard,  Chief,  Research  Division. 
Department  of  National  Health  and 
Welfare;  and  G.  H.  Parhament,  Director- 
General  of  Veterans’  Welfare  Services, 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs. 

Representatives  of  Health  &  Welfare 
Voluntary  Agencies: 

Lt.-Col.  E.  A.  Baker,  Managing  Director, 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind; 
John  G.  Counsell,  President,  Canadian 
Paraplegic  Association;  T.  A.  J.  Cummings, 
Executive  Director,  Canadian  Tuberculosis 
.Association;  E.  A.  Dunlop,  Executive 
Director,  Canadian  Arthritis  and  Rheu¬ 
matism  Society;  Elizabeth  S.  Govan, 
Secretary,  Public  Welfare  Division,  Cana¬ 
dian  Welfare  Council;  and  R.  W.  Hopper, 
Recording  Secretary,  Canadian  Council  for 
Crippled  Children. 

Representatives  of  the  Medical  Professions : 

Dr.  L.  O.  Bradley,  Executive  Secretary, 
Canadian  Hospital  Council;  Dr.  H.  Hoyle 


Campbell,  President,  Canadian  Association 
of  Occupational  Therapy;  Dr.  Edmond 
Dube,  Medical  Director,  St.  Justine 
Hospital,  Outremont,  Que.;  Dr.  Campbell 
Gardner,  Chief  of  Service— Surgery,  Queen 
Mary’s  Veterans  Hospital,  Montreal;  Dr. 
P.  L.  L’Heureux,  Medical  Director,  St. 
Boniface  Hospital,  St.  Boniface,  Man.;  and 
Dr.  Eustace  Morin,  Chief  of  Service- 
Medicine,  Hospital  of  the  Child  Jesus, 
Quebec. 

Representatives  of  Organized  Employers: 

Roy  Campbell,  Canadian  Manufacturers 
Association;  J.  A.  Lapres,  Canadian 
Construction  Association ;  Leonard  W . 
Townsend,  Canadian  Bankers  Association; 
and  James  Young,  Canadian  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Representatives  of  Organized  Employees: 

Gordon  C.  Cushing,  General  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  The  Trades  and  Labour  Con¬ 
gress  of  Canada;  Max  Dodds,  Interna¬ 
tional  Representative,  District  6,  United 
Rubber,  Cork,  Linoleum  and  Plastic 
Workers  of  America  (CIO-CCL) ;  F.  P. 
Donovan,  General  Chairman,  Brotherhood 
of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employees;  and 
Gaston  Ledoux,  First  Vice-President,  Cana¬ 
dian  and  Catholic  Confederation  of  Labour. 

Representatives  of  Universities  and  Groups 
especially  interested  in  Rehabilitation: 
Rev.  Father  J.  C.  Beaudin,  Chaplain  of 
the  Victor  Dore  School  for  Crippled 
Children,  Montreal;  G.  F.  McNally,  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  University  of  Alberta; 
R.  Edgar  Guay,  Professor,  Ecole  de 
Service  Social,  Laval  University;  and  Dr. 
J.  C.  Meekins,  Director,  University  Clinic, 
Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  Montreal. 
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Rehabilitation  Abroad-! 


West  Germany’s  Large-Scale  Scheme 
For  Rehabilitation  of  Disabled  Workers 

Establishments  must  employ  a  stated  percentage  of  disabled  workers; 
all  employers  have  to  give  preference  to  handicapped  job  applicants. 
First  three  years  of  scheme’s  operation  reviewed  in  recent  report. 


The  vocational  training  and  rehabihtation 
of  disabled  workers  has  been  organized  on 
a  large  scale  in  the  German  state  of  North 
Rhineland  and  Westphalia,  according  to  a 
recent  report  published  by  the  state 
employment  office.  The  report  reviews  the 
three-year  period  dating  from  October  1, 
1948,  during  which  the  scheme  has  been  in 
operation  and  during  which  state  allowance 
have  been  paid  to  rehabilitated  employees. 

Under  an  agreement  with  the  Ministries 
of  Labour  and  Social  Insurance,  the  state 
employment  office  assumed  responsibility 
for  the  placement  of  seriously  disabled 
workers.  The  following  groups  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  agreement:  persons 
of  German  nationality  who,  as  a  result  of 
injury  received  on  military  service  or  of 
an  accident  or  of  both,  “are  suffering  from 
a  loss  of  earning  capacity  of  not  less  than 
50  per  cent’;  persons  whose  placement 
would  not  prejudice  the  opportunities  of 
blind  persons  not  covered  by  the  first 
gioup  and  those  who,  though  disabled  by 
war  or  accident,  have  an  earning  capacity 
of  between  30  and  50  per  cent  and  finally, 
persons  seriously  limited  in  earning  capa¬ 
city  but  who  are  not  covered  by  any 
piovisions,  e.g.,  those  with  congenital 
disabilities. 

In  all  establishments  employing  20  or 
more  persons,  twm  per  cent  of  the 
employees  must  be  disabled.  In  addition, 
all  employers  are  obliged  by  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Employment  of  Disabled  Men 
Act  to  give  preference  to  handicapped 
job  applicants.  This  includes  supplying 
prosthetic  apphances  and  artificial  limbs 
and  adjusting  the  working  conditions  or 
the  machinery  to  suit  the  worker’s  needs. 

The  local  employment  offices  maintain 
special  sections  to  deal  with  the  various 
phases  of  rehabilitation.  These  sections 


are  concerned  with  vocational  guidance, 
medical  service,  psychological  service,  work¬ 
place  research,  retraining  on  a  short-term 
basis  and  placement.  Persons  recjuiring  a 
longer  period  of  training  are  referred  to 
welfare  centres.  Committees  composed  of 
representatives  of  trade  unions,  employers’ 
organizations  and  welfare  services  work 
with  the  staff  of  the  various  sections  of 
the  employment  offices. 

The  purpose  of  the  employment  offices’ 
program  is  to  return  the  handicapped 
worker  to  the  same  or  a  related  occupa¬ 
tion  with  as  little  disturbance  as  possible 
to  his  established  pattern  of  hving.  Where 
this  is  impossible,  the  wmrker  is  advised 
of  other  suitable  occupations  and  of  the 
training  for  such  occupations. 

The  training  period  is  set  at  a  maximum 
of  six  months.  Refresher  courses  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  persons  who  are  able  to  return 
to  the  same  or  related  occupations,  instruc¬ 
tion  is  made  available  to  those  who  are 
unable  to  resume  their  previous  positions, 
and  vocational  training  courses  have  been 
set  up  for  those  who  have  not  previously 
been  trained  in  any  occupation. 

Upon  completion  of  training  and  prior 
to  the  placement  of  a  handicapped  person, 
the  official  in  charge  of  the  workplace 
research  section  familiarizes  the  worker 
with  his  proposed  place  of  employment. 
At  the  same  time  suggestions  are  made 
concerning  changes  in  machinery  layout  and 
1  elated  matters  that  may  be  necessary  in 
view  of  the  worker’s  disability. 

During  a  worker’s  first  eight  weeks  in 
employment  he  receives  financial  assistance 
from  the  state.  Such  aid  may  be  extended 
if  the  employee  has  not  reached  the 
required  productivity  standard  in  this  time. 

During  the  three-year  period  under 
review,  69,989  seriously  disabled  workers 
were  placed  in  over  18  occupational  groups 
m  North  Rhineland  and  Westphaha.  In 
undertakings  employing  20  or  more  workers 
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on  October  1,  1948,  69,687  out  of  2,223,256 
wage-earners  and  27,134  out  of  548,141 
salaried  employees  and  members  of  super¬ 
visory  staff  were  seriously  handicapped. 
This  amounts  to  3-7  per  cent  of  the  total 
labour  force  in  these  establishments. 

In  the  mining,  metallurgical,  shipbuilding, 
textiles  and  machine  making  industries, 
41,262  workers  of  a  total  staff  of  1,265,562 
were  seriously  disabled.  These  industries 
give  employment  to  42-6  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  industrial  workers  and 
37-5  per  cent  of  handicapped  industrial 
workers. 


The  highest  percentages  of  disabled 
employees  were  to  be  found  in  the 
following  groups:  the  Post  Office  (7-4  per 
cent);  administration,  etc.  (6-8  per  cent); 
leather  and  rubber  industries,  finance,  bank¬ 
ing  and  insurance  (6  per  cent  each). 
These  groups  accounted  for  15-3  per  cent 
of  all  employed  persons  in  the  state  and 
for  27 -3  per  cent  of  all  seriously  handi¬ 
capped  workers  in  employment. 

The  report  on  the  activities  of  the 
rehabilitation  program  is  summarized  in  the 
January  15,  1952  issue  of  Industry  and 
Labour,  published  by  the  International 
Labour  Office  at  Geneva. 


Rehabilitation  Abroad-2 

Belgium  Trains,  Places  Crippled  Pupils; 
Pays  Allowances  During  Their  Training 

A  report  on  the  operation  of  the  scheme  since  1945  gives  statistics, 
relates  the  difficulties  encountered  in  finding  work  for  cripples 


The  training  and  placement  of  pupils 
and  apprentices  who  are  crippled  carried 
out  by  the  Belgian  Government  since  1945 
is  reviewed  in  a  report  of  the  Ministry  of 
Labour  and  Social  Welfare.  The  report 
also  discusses  some  of  the  difficulties 
encountered  in  placing  such  workers  in 
employment. 

In  1937  the  Belgian  Government  estab¬ 
lished  a  special  scheme  whereby  crippled, 
disabled,  deaf  and  dumb  persons  who  are 
not  considered  to  be  the  victims  of  civil 
or  military  war  or  victims  of  industrial 
accidents  or  occupational  diseases  are 
eligible  for  a  free  state  allowance.  The 
allowances  were  made  subject  to  certain 
conditions  of  nationalit3',  age  and  degree 
of  invalidity  and  also  to  a  means  test. 
In  1945,  the  program  was  amended  to 
exempt  from  the  means  test  incapacitated 
persons  who  could  prove  that  they  were 
pupils  or  apprentices. 

During  the  academic  year  1949-1950, 
2,750  apprentices  and  pupils  received 
allowances.  During  this  same  period,  373 
completed  their  studies  and  318  had  their 
studies  interrupted.  The  survey  conducted 
by  the  ministry  included  pupils  in  ordinary 
institutions,  pupils  in  specialized  institu¬ 
tions  and  apprentices.  In  1946,  the  first 


year  after  the  original  program  had  been 
amended,  683  pupils  and  apprentices  were 
receiving  allowances. 

The  report  of  the  ministry  outlines  some 
of  the  reasons  why  crippled  students  and 
apprentices  discontinue  their  studies.  It 
points  out  that  some  accept  training  merely 
to  receive  the  allowances  and  in  many 
cases  the  pupil’s  mental,  physical  and 
psychological  make-up  makes  it  impossible 
for  him  to  keep  up  the  necessary  efforts. 
Many  cripples,  on  reaching  the  age  of  14 
years,  have  not  completed  their  ordinary 
studies  and  are  backward  for  their  age. 
Their  feeling  of  inferiority  often  discour¬ 
ages  them  from  continuing  their  program. 

Cripples  frequently  become  apprentices 
without  prior  advice  and  guidance  from 
medical  and  vocational  training  authorities 
and  thus  do  not  enter  the  trade  best  suited 
to  their  capacities.  Many  pupils  and 
apprentices,  the  report  notes,  lack  sufficient 
moral  support  and  encouragement  to  carry 
on  and  the  resources  essential  to  making 
regular  attendance  at  school  easy.  In 
several  cases,  disabled  children  are  put  to 
work  to  contribute  to  the  family’s  earnings. 

The  report  notes  that  the  difficulty  in 
finding  work  for  cripples  is  often  increased 
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due  to  unemployment  among  able-bodied 
workers.  Further,  the  age  of  disabled 
children  is  usually  higher  than  that  of 
other  able-bodied  persons  seeking  work. 


The  report  is  summarized  in  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  1951,  issue  of  Industry  and  Labour, 
published  by  the  International  Labour 
Office. 


Rehabilitation  Abroad-3 

U.S.  Task  Force  on  the  Handicapped 
Completes  Studies,  Submits  Report 

Appointed  to  develop  plans  for  effective  use  of  handicapped  workers 
in  connection  with  the  defence  program,  the  task  force  has  presented 
a  comprehensive  picture  of  many  factors  concerning  the  handicapped 


The  Task  Force  on  the  Handicapped, 
appointed  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  last  June  to  develop  plans  for 
effective  use  of  handicapped  workers  in 
connection  with  the  defence  program,  has 
completed  its  studies,  according  to  a  report 
in  the  March  issue  of  Employment  Security 
Review,  monthly  publication  of  the  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security,  United  States 
Department  of  Labour. 

In  its  report,  the  Task  Force  presented 
a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  number  of 
handicapped  men  and  women  in  the  United 
States;  their  relation  to  present  manpower 
plans;  the  resources  which  exist  for  reha¬ 
bilitation,  placement  and  employment; 
shortcomings  in  present  services;  and  steps 
which  need  to  be  taken  for  improved  and 
expanded  use  of  handicapped  persons. 

Pointing  to  the  250,000  persons  in  the 
United  States  who  become  disabled  and 
need  rehabilitation  each  year  and  to  the 
present  backlog  of  2,000,000  disabled 
Americans  who  could  be  rehabilitated  and 
added  to  the  labour  force,  the  Task  Force 
declared : — 

Disability  will  become  a  major  obstacle 
to  national  strength  and  vitality  unless  a 
determined  and  concerted  effort  is  made 
to  cope  with  it.  It  is.  not  a  matter  for 
the  vague  future;  the  problem  has  shown 
itself  already  and  will  be  with  us  through 
any  prolonged  defence  mobilization  period. 
If  we  are  to  avoid  sheer  waste  in  our 
manpower  plans,  we  need  to  ask  ourselves 
some  searching  questions  on  the  place  of 
our  handicapped  citizens  in  those  plans. 
We  know  that  the  burden  on  health  ser¬ 
vices  and  institutions  already  is  mounting 
as  a  result  of  military  and  other  defence 
requirements;  we  know  that  many  com¬ 
munities  are  having  a  financial  struggle  to 
continue  public  assistance  and  other  bene¬ 
fits  in  the  face  of  increasing  municipal 


expenses.  We  need  to  decide  now  whether 
it  is  good  business  to  undertake  a  major 
and  sustained  effort  to  bring  the  disabled 
into  the  ranks  of  the  workers  and  to  trans¬ 
form  tax  consumers  into  tax  producers. 

Aiming  its  work  at  the  community  level, 
where  handicapped  persons  live,  where  jobs 
exist  and  where  services  must  be  provided, 
the  Task  Force  outlined  plans  whereby 
each  community  may  make  the  most  of 
the  facilities  it  already  has  and  launch  a 
program  for  expanding  facilities  for  reha¬ 
bilitation  and  employment  for  its  handi¬ 
capped  citizens. 

A  basic  part  of  the  plan  is  the  use  of 
“teams”  in  each  community,  consisting  of 
physician,  physical  therapist,  specialists  in 
vocational  rehabilitation  and  job  place¬ 
ment,  augmented  by  community  leaders 
who  can  bring  the  full  resources  of  the 
community  to  bear  on  the  needs  of  the 
individual  disabled  person. 

In  addition  to  the  organization  of 
community  resources  and  training  of  teams, 
the  group’s  recommendations  called  for 
more  realistic  physical  standards  in  the 
hiring  of  the  handicapped;  support  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  disabled  workers  through 
the  federal-state  program  of  vocational 
rehabilitation;  a  national  inventory  of 
physical  facilities  for  rehabilitation,  such  as 
rehabilitation  centres ;  expanded  educational 
and  vocational  training  opportunities  to 
produce  more  skilled  workers  from  among 
the  disabled;  development  of  a  national 
recruiting  program  for  certain  scarce 
categories  of  specialists  in  rehabilitation; 
and  other  steps  designed  to  bring  reha- 
bihtation  and  placement  facilities  into  line 
with  the  size  of  the  handicapped  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  country. 
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Newfoundland  Department  of  Labour 
Issues  Its  Report  for  the  Year  1951 

Some  difficulties  encountered  by  the  Department  during  its  first  full 
year  of  operation,  especially  in  the  administration  of  |the  Boiler  and 
Pressure  Vessel  Act,  but  its  services  being  used  to  greater  advantage 


The  report  of  the  Department  of 
Labour  of  Newfoundland  for  1951 
describes  the  progress  made  during  the 
year  in  the  fields  of  labour  relations, 
certification  of  engineers  and  firemen  and 
boiler  inspection,  minimum  w’ages,  and 
workmen’s  compensation.  Several  diffi¬ 
culties  encountered  by  the  Department 
during  its  first  full  year  of  operation  are 
noted,  especially  in  the  administration  of 
the  Boiler  and  Pressure  Vessel  Act. 
Generally  speaking,  however,  the  services 
of  the  Department  are  becoming  more 
widely  known  and  being  used  to  greater 
advantage. 

New  Legislation 

Important  changes  were  made  in  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  and  Labour 
Relations  Acts  at  the  1951  session  of  the 
Legislature.  Benefits  payable  under  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,  1950,  were 
set  out.  They  compare  favourably  with 
those  of  most  other  provinces.  Action 
was  taken  to  separate  the  operation  of 
the  Labour  Relations  and  Trade  Union 
Acts  so  that  certification  of  a  bargaining 
agent  will  no  longer  be  conditional  on 
compliance  with  the  Trade  Union  Act. 
In  the  interests  of  speeding  up  negotia¬ 
tions,  provision  was  made  in  the  Labour 
Relations  Act  for  a  company  whose  board 
of  directors  is  outside  the  province  to 
name  a  representative  within  the  province 
to  bargain  and  sign  an  agreement  on  its 
behalf. 

Labour  Relations 

In  approximately  half  of  the  30  disputes 
which  occurred  during  1951,  the  services 
of  the  Department  were  employed  to 
effect  a  settlement.  One  of  the  more 
serious  disputes  was  between  the  United 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 
America,  Local  579 ,  and  the  Building 
Trades  Employers’  Association,  during  the 
course  of  which  the  union  members  went 
on  strike  for  two  and  one-half  weeks.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  the  management 


agreed  to  pay  the  increase  of  16  cents  an 
hour  recommended  by  a  concihation 
board.  Several  other  strikes  are  reported 
in  which  the  Department  took  direct 
action.  Most  of  these  were  of  short 
duration. 

The  report  notes  that  in  a  number  of 
cases  during  the  year  conciliation  officers 
assisted  in  the  settlement  of  difficulties 
before  the  dispute  stage  was  reached;  in 
addition,  their  efforts  helped  bring  about 
a  satisfactory  agreement  in  nine  disputes. 
The  report  further  states  that  conciha¬ 
tion  officers  were  appointed,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Labour  Rela¬ 
tions  Act,  to  investigate  two  alleged  vio¬ 
lations  of  the  unfair  labour  practices 
section  of  the  Act,  the  dismissal  of  a 
union  president  from  his  employment  and 
the  influencing  of  a  certification  vote. 

Six  conciliation  boards  were  appointed 
during  the  year  to  deal  with  disputes 
which  could  not  be  settled  by  a  conciha¬ 
tion  officer.  In  three  cases  the  board  was 
successful  in  bringing  about  a  settlement 
without  having  to  make  any  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  Minister  and  in  two  other 
cases  the  board’s  recommendations  were 
finally  accepted.  The  sixth  case  was  still 
pending  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Labour  Relations  Board 

The  Labour  Relations  Board  held  nine 
meetings  during  the  year.  Of  51  applica¬ 
tions  for  certification  dealt  with,  45  were 
granted  and  six  rejected. 

Three  complaints  of  failure  to  negotiate 
were  referred  to  the  Board  by  the  Min¬ 
ister  and  in  each  case  the  Board  issued 
an  order  requiring  the  employer  to  com¬ 
mence  collective  bargaining. 

Boiler  Inspection 

Since  the  formation  of  the  Boiler 
Inspection  Branch  of  the  Department, 
considerable  progress  has  been  made 
towards  reducing  explosive  hazards  by  the 
promulgation  of  standard  safety  rules  and 
regulations  for  boilers  and  pressure  vessels. 
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In  September,  1950,  regulations  were 
issued  governing  the  registration  and 
approval  of  designs,  approval  of  new 
installations,  annual  inspections,  examina¬ 
tion  and  certification  of  engineers  and 
firemen  and  the  testing  and  qualification  of 
welders  (L.G.,  1951,  p.  76). 

As  the  various  manufacturers  are 
becoming  aware  of  the  regulations,  the 
demand  for  approval  and  registration  of 
designs  of  boilers  and  pressure  vessels  has 
overtaxed  the  staff. 

The  approval  of  the  Department  must 
also  be  given  before  any  pressure  equip¬ 
ment  or  piping  is  installed.  The  report 
states  that  because  a  number  of  contract¬ 
ing  engineers  have  been  reluctant  to 
submit  plans  of  projected  installations, 
several  plant  owners  have  been  put  to 
considerable  expense  and  inconvenience 
when  an  inspection  was  ultimately  made 
by  a  government  inspector.  This  diffi¬ 
culty  is  gradually  being  overcome  by  the 
Branch  insisting  that  the  regulations  be 
complied  with. 

An  annual  inspection  is  required  for  all 
boilers  and  pressure  vessels,  whether  old 
or  new.  After  inspection,  a  certificate  is 
issued  on  which  is  stated  the  maximum 
pressure  at  which  the  vessel  may  be  safely 
operated.  The  report  points  out  that  con¬ 
siderable  difficulties  are  encountered  in 
conducting  annual  inspections  because  of 
transportation  facilities  and  weather  condi¬ 
tions.  The  majority  of  plants  can  be 
inspected  only  during  the  summer  months 
when  heat  is  not  required  and  when 
weather  conditions  permit  travelling  around 
the  coast  line. 

During  the  year  a  considerable  amount 
of  pressure  equipment  was  condemned  as 
being  unfit  for  further  service,  or  was 
found  deteriorated  to  the  extent  that  oper¬ 
ating  pressures  were  reduced  by  more  than 
one-half.  A  number  of  plants  required 
extensive  alterations  to  bring  them  within 
standard  safety  requirements. 

Over  400  certificates  were  granted  by 
the  Branch  to  four  classes  of  engineers  and 
to  firemen.  Most  were  issued  without 
examination  to  persons  employed  as 
engineers  and  firemen  at  the  time  the 
regulations  were  issued.  The  report  states 
that  the  standard  on  which  the  written 
examination  required  for  certification  should 
be  based  in  Newfoundland  offered  some 
concern  and  that  the  examinations  which 
were  finally  set  were  of  a  standard 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  other  provinces. 
The  re.sults  of  examinations  have  been  so 
gratifying  that  it  is  hoped  that  the 
standard  may  not  only  be  maintained  but 
may  even  be  improved  in  future. 


“The  interest  and  enthusiasm  shown  by 
the  engineers  and  firemen  in  receiving  the 
new  certificates  with  the  prospect  of  future 
advancement  through  their  own  efforts  in 
obtaining  further  knowledge  from  experi¬ 
ence  and  study  is  encouraging,”  the  report 
states. 

Welders’  qualification  tests  were  also 
carried  out  by  the  Boiler  Inspection 
Branch.  At  first  these  tests  met  with 
little  succe.ss  in  obtaining  qualified  welders 
since  the  majority  of  welders  who  were 
subjected  to  the  te.st  failed.  A  consider¬ 
able  number,  however,  passed  subsequent 
tests  so  that  at  the  present  time  most 
welders  within  the  province,  of  which  there 
are  about  60,  are  now  fully  quahfied. 

Minimum  Wage  Board 

The  Minimum  Wage  Board  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1951.  A  joint  meeting  between 
the  Board  and  representatives  of  the 
Newfoundland  Board  of  Trade  and  the 
Newfoundland  Federation  of  Labour  was 
held  in  November  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  views  on  the  setting  of  minimum 
wages.  The  Board  plaimed  to  hold  a 
further  meeting  in  January,  1952,  with 
representatives  of  the  Salt  Codfish  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Newfoundland  Federation 
of  Fishermen,  in  addition  to  the  organiza¬ 
tions  mentioned  above. 

Workmen's  Compensation  Board 

The  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,  1950, 
a  collective  liability  statute,  went  into 
effect  April  1,  1951.  The  proclamation  of 
the  Act  followed  eight  months’  prepara¬ 
tion  by  a  committee  of  three  appointed 
by  the  provincial  Government  in  August, 
1950. 

The  report  acknowledges  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  and  courteous  treatment  received  by 
the  committee  from  the  1,600  employers 
covered  by  the  Act,  from  the  medical 
profession,  and  from  trade  unions. 

The  Board’s  administrative  offices  opened 
April  1,  1951,  with  a  staff  of  22.  The 

chief  administrative  officers  of  the  Board 
had  previously  received  two  weeks’ 
exhaustive  briefing  at  the  Halifax  office  of 
the  Nova  Scotia  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Board. 

Accident  data  covering  the  period  from 
April  1,  to  December  31,  1951,  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  report.  A  total  of  6,479 

accidents  were  reported,  of  which  11  were 

fatal  and  30  resulted  in  permanent  partial 
disabilities.  The  Board  disposed  of  3,999 
claims,  1,411  were  pending  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  275  were  non-compensable  and  18 
were  disallowed. 
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iLiiiernai.ioiiiii 
Laboiir  Or^aiiization 

Conference  of  Experts  on  Women’s  Work 

Experts  from  many  countries  agree  that  no  distinction  of  sex  should  be 
made  in  the  matter  of  employment.  Equal  remuneration,  assistance  to 
married  women  workers,  vocational  training  for  girls  also  discussed 


\^’herever  economic  development  and 
social  circumstances  permit,  no  distinction 
of  sex  should  be  made  in  the  matter  of 
employment,  experts  on  women’s  work 
from  various  countries  agreed  when  they 
met  in  Geneva  last  December  to  discuss 
problems  pertaining  to  the  employment  of 
women,  and  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  governing  body  of  the  International 
Labour  OfSce. 

Following  are  some  observations  and 
recommendations,  taken  from  a  summary 
of  the  experts’  report  published  in  the 
Februai-y  1  issue  of  Industry  and  Labour. 

Discussion  fell  under  three  main  head¬ 
ings;  (1)  placement  of  women  by  public 
employment  services;  (2)  measures  to 
facilitate  apphcation  of  the  principle  of 
equal  pay  for  equal  work;  and  (3)  voca¬ 
tional  training  for  women. 

Women,  the  report  observes,  have 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  labour  force. 
In  occupations  in  which  both  men  and 
women  are  employed  there  are  now  more 
women  than  men,  and  these  women  do 
more  or  less  the  same  type  of  work  as 
men.  A  change  in  the  age  composition  of 
the  population  has  brought  a  substantial 
number  of  older  women  into  employment, 
it  is  noted,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
working  women  are  married  and  have 
home  and  family  responsibilities. 

Working  Women  with  Home  Responsi¬ 
bilities.— The  dual  role  performed  by 
married  women  workers  and  women  with 
home  responsibilities,  the  experts  felt, 
should  be  borne  in  mind.  They  recom¬ 
mended  that  further  investigations  should 
be  made  with  regard  to  part-time  employ¬ 
ment  for  married  women  who  need  to 
combine  remunerative  work  with  home 
responsibilities  and  that  certain  non- 
indu.strial  occupations,  such  as  teaching, 
nursing  and  social  work,  should  be  investi¬ 
gated  with  a  view  to  determining  whether 
they  could  offer  suitable  part-time  work. 
It  was  suggested  that  industrial  home  work, 
which  might  provide  a  limited  amount  of 
work  for  women  with  home  responsibilities, 
should  be  further  examined  by  both 
national  and  international  organizations. 


Social  measures  designed  to  assist  such 
workers,  they  felt,  should  not  involve  a 
direct  charge  on  individual  employers  but 
should  be  financed  according  to  the 
different  ways  in  which  such  services  are 
developed  in  different  countries. 

Viewed  as  the  most  important  social 
services  for  working  mothers  are :  maternity 
benefits  provided  before  and  after  child¬ 
birth;  day  nursery  schools;  free  or  inex¬ 
pensive  school  meals,  continued  during 
holidays;  and  leisure-time  activities  for 
school  children  during  the  school  year  and 
holidays.  Other  measures  suggested  for 
lightening  the  household  tasks  of  women 
workers  are;  planned  housing  with  modern 
facilities;  development  of  cheap  services, 
possibly  on  a  co-operative  basis,  to  facili¬ 
tate  household  washing,  ironing  and  mend¬ 
ing;  shopping  facilities,  such  as  convenient 
opening  hours  for  stores;  and  the  provision 
of  home  aid  services  by  public  authorities 
for  assistance  in  cases  of  sickness  or  other 
emergency  in  the  home. 

Placement  staffs  of  public  employment 
services  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
community  services  that  could  assist  women 
with  domestic  responsibilities,  the  report 
states,  and  the  employment  service  itself 
should  promote  the  development  of  such 
services. 

Equal  Remuneration. — The  meeting 
recognized  that  the  various  methods  of 
applying  the  principle  of  equal  remunera¬ 
tion  for  work  of  equal  value,  proposed  in 
the  Equal  Remuneration  Convention,  1951 
(No.  100),  should  be  used  as  appropriate 
in  the  different  countries.  The  experts  felt, 
however,  that  legislation  on  the  application 
of  the  equal  pay  principle  is  important, 
particularly  in  countries  where  employer 
and  worker  organizations  are  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  developed  to  ensure  its  being 
adequately  dealt  with  through  collective 
bargaining.  The  view  was  also  taken  that 
when  legislation  provides  for  progressive 
application  of  the  equal  pay  principle  there 
should  be  safeguards,  such  as  a  specified 
time  limit  for  further  reductions  in  the 
differentials  between  rates  for  men  and 
women  until  equal  pay  is  achieved.  Where 
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joint  machinery  is  responsible  for  the 
application  of  the  principle,  methods  should 
be  worked  out  by  joint  negotiations. 

The  importance  of  job  analysis,  job 
classification  and  job  evaluation  in  the 
establishment  of  equal  remuneration  was 
emphasized,  and  the  ILO  is  urged  to  con¬ 
tinue  its  research  in  this  connection  and 
to  collect  information  on  the  methods  by 
which  the  principle  of  equal  pay  is  put 
into  practice. 

No  wage-fixing  system,  it  was  stressed, 
would  bring  about  equal  remuneration  if 
there  is  lack  of  will  to  implement  that 
principle.  In  each  of  the  various  coun¬ 
tries,  the  study  of  the  principle  and  the 
methods  of  its  application  should  be 
entrusted  to  a  body  comprising  representa¬ 
tives  of  government,  employers’  and 
workers’  organizations,  and  other  parties 
concerned,  with  a  suitable  representation 
of  women. 

Vocational  Guidance. — Great  importance 
was  attached  to  the  necessity  of  giving 
girls  as  well  as  boys,  within  the  curriculum 
of  a  full  general  compulsory  education,  an 
idea  of  vocational  activity  and  initiation 
into  the  elementary  techniques  of  manual 
work.  The  place  of  household  training  for 
boys  and  girls  was  also  considered. 

The  furnishing  of  full  information  to 
girls  and  women  on  occupations  and  careers 
open  to  them,  and  on  conditions  of 
training  is  advocated,  together  with  the 
development  of  vocational  and  counselling 
services.  It  should  be  possible  for  both 
women  and  men  to  obtain  suitable  voca¬ 
tional  training,  the  report  states,  and  it  is 
important  to  make  available  to  girls  and 


women,  at  every  level  and  grade,  voca¬ 
tional  training  opportunities  which  are 
available  to  boys  and  men  for  occupations 
in  which  the  employment  of  women  is  not 
excluded  by  law. 

The  importance  of  ensuring  that  women 
can  obtain  a  basic  training  sufiiciently 
broad  to  facilitate  subsequent  improvement 
in  their  skills,  and  retraining  for  other  work 
where  technological  or  other  changes  make 
it  necessary,  is  emphasized.  They  should, 
the  report  states,  be  given  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  supplement  their  vocational 
training  with  a  view  to  promotion  to  higher 
grades. 

The  value  of  vocational  training  for 
raising  the  status  of  certain  occupations, 
such  as  domestic  employment  is  also 
stressed.  In  all  fields  of  employment  where 
training  is  needed,  especially  in  tradi¬ 
tional  female  occupations,  modern  training 
methods,  it  is  stated,  should  replace 
traditional  ones. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  a  special 
inquiry  should  be  undertaken  to  find 
opportunities  for  employment  or  training 
particularly  suitable  for  older  women. 

Responsibility  for  examining  these  and 
1  elated  questions,  and  making  recommenda¬ 
tions  concerning  them,  the  experts  con¬ 
sidered,  should  be  clearly  assigned  to  some 
organ  of  government. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  accordance  with 
a  decision  arrived  at  by  the  governing  body 
of  the  ILO  at  its  115th  session,  and  was 
attended  by  experts  from  Australia,  Chile, 
France,  India,  Italy,  United  Kingdom,  and 
United  States  of  x4merica. 


Joint  Committee  in  Norway  Will  Advise  on 
Questions  Concerning  Collective  Agreements 


A  permanent  joint  committee  to  deal 
with  questions  arising  in  connection  with 
the  revision  of  collective  agreements, 
whether  they  are  raised  during  the  life  of 
an  agreement  or  relate  to  matters  of  a 
general  interest,  has  been  established  in 
Norway.  The  committee,  composed  of 
SIX  members  each  from  the  Norwegian 
Confederation  of  Trade  Unions  and  the 
Norwegian  Employers’  Confederation,  will 
have  the  right  to  consult  representatives 
of  the  industries,  trades  and  groups 
concerned. 


The  committee,  formed  as  the  result  of 
long  negotiations  between  the  two  groups, 
gives  recognition  to  the  fact  that  collec¬ 
tive  agreements  have  an  important  effect 
upon  the  standard  of  living,  productivity, 
level  of  employment  and  the  health  and 
social  conditions  of  workers  in  industry. 
The  decisions  of  the  joint  committee  will 
be  advisory  only. 

Both  the  trade  union  federation  and  the 
employers’  organization  agreed  to  discuss 
and  recognize  a  series  of  questions  brought 
up  by  each  group  within  the  committee. 
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The  Confederation  of  Trade  Unions  in¬ 
cluded  the  question  of  incorporating 
existing  cost-of-living  bonuses  in  basic  wage 
and  piece-work  rates  and  the  problem  of 
adjusting  wage  systems  as  in  the  case  of 
incentive  payments. 

The  Employers’  Confederation  proposed 
to  raise  such  items  as  measures  for  making 


efficient  use  of  working  time,  reducing 
absenteeism  and  maintaining  order  in  the 
plant;  ways  of  bringing  about  a  better 
understanding  of  various  rationalization 
measures,  including  the  wider  use  of  time 
and  motion  studies;  more  efficient  sugges¬ 
tion  systems  for  undertakings;  and  the 
stimulation  of  interest  in  the  work  of 
production  committees. 


Meeting  of  Experts  to  Discuss  Methods 

of  Increasing  Productivity  is  Proposed 


The  session  of  the  Governing  Body  of 
the  International  Labour  Organization 
which  opened  in  Geneva  March  11  is 
considering  a  proposal  of  ILO  Director- 
General  David  A.  Morse  for  the  convening 
of  a  meeting  of  experts  to  discuss  methods 
of  increasing  labour  productivity  in  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  throughout  the  world. 

Canada  is  one  of  the  eight  nations 
holding  permanent  representation  on  the 
Governing  Body  of  the  ILO  and  is  repre¬ 
sented  at  this  session. 

It  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Morse  that 
the  meeting  should  consider  both  the 
human  factors  and  the  organizational  and 
technical  factors  affecting  productivity.  He 
also  has  proposed  that  the  meeting  advise 
the  ILO  on  its  future  studies  and  activities 
relating  to  productivity  in  manufacturing. 


The  experts  attending  the  meeting  would 
be  drawn  from  government,  employers’, 
workers’  and  independent  circles  in  coun¬ 
tries  in  different  parts  of  the  world  in 
which  manufacturing  industries  are  highly 
developed  or  are  in  process  of  rapid 
development. 

The  conclusions  reached  by  the  experts 
would  be  placed  before  the  Governing  Body 
with  a  view  to  their  communication  to 
governments  and  to  other  international 
organizations  wmrking  on  productivity  ques¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Morse  also  suggests  that  they 
might  be  published. 

If  the  proposal  is  approved  by  the 
Governing  Body,  the  meeting  would  take 
place  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  end  of 
the  ILO’s  general  conference  late  in  June. 


Industrial  Committees  Are  Now  Established  Part  of  ILO 


Industrial  committees,  inaugurated  early 
in  1945  to  deal  with  problems  confronting 
some  of  the  most  important  international 
industries,  are  now  an  establLshed  part  of 
the  International  Labour  Organization’s 
structure.  Committees  have  been  set  up 
in  coal  mining,  inland  transport,  iron  and 
steel,  metal  trades,  textiles,  building,  civil 
engineering  and  public  works,  petroleum, 
and  chemical  industries. 

A  description  of  the  committees,  their 
development  and  progress  and  the  type  of 
subjects  discussed,  appeared  in  the  January 
issue  of  International  Labour  Review. 

All  of  the  industries  for  which  com¬ 
mittees  have  been  formed,  the  article  notes, 
are  those  which  have  international  import¬ 
ance  and  are  faced  with  international 
problems,  because  they  have  world-wide 


ramifications  or  because,  among  other 
reasons,  they  use  raw  materials  imported 
from  other  countries  or  their  products  enter 
into  world  trade. 

The  existence  of  the  industrial  com¬ 
mittees,  the  article  states,  is  evidence  that 
the  ILO  has  kept  abreast  of  the  needs  of 
the  time.  “By  maintaining  these  com¬ 
mittees  the  organization  has  shown  a 
realism  and  an  understanding  of  the 
imperative  need  to  take  hold  of  problems 
before  they  get  out  of  hand  and  to  give 
the  people  concerned  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  their  problems  on  the  basis  of 
accurate  information,  to  reach  agreement 
on  the  action  which  should  be  taken  and 
to  follow  up  that  action  until  satisfaction 
has  been  obtained.” 
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During  the  past  year,  the  LMPC  at  the 
Kingston  plant  of  the  Aluminum  Company 
of  Canada  handled  an  average  of  eight 
items  each  week.  Of  these  eight  items, 
the  committee  effected  improvements  at 
the  rate  of  four  a  week.  Total  figures  for 
the  year  show  that  more  than  400  topics 
were  discussed  in  meetings,  and  that 
improvements  resulted  in  two  hundred 
cases. 

Commenting  on  this  record,  The  Press, 
employee  paper  at  the  plant,  said  that  in 
those  cases  where  no  improvement  resulted 
it  was  not  an  indication  of  wasted  time. 
Investigation  had  shown  that  often  the 
established  procedure  was  superior  to  that 
recommended;  or  that  changes  would  have 
to  wait  until  a  later  date.  One  of  the 
great  advantages  of  this  discussion  and 
investigation  of  procedures,  the  paper  said, 
was  that  misunderstandings  wei'e  often 
cleared  up  “and  it  is  always  a  good  idea 
to  clear  up  misunderstandings.” 

The  items  discussed  dealt  with  (in  order 
of  frequency)  maintenance,  safety,  recovery 
of  material  and  handling. 

*  *  * 

More  than  11,000  persons  attended  the 
week-long  Open  House  at  the  Howard 
Smith_  Paper  Mill  in  Cornwall,  Ont.  Added 
to  this  number  was  another  6,000  who 
attended  an  industrial  exhibit  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  “Open  House”.  The 
occasion  marked  the  completion  of  instal¬ 
lation  of  a  huge  new  paper  machine  at 
the  plant. 

Industiial,  civic,  labour  and  other  leaders 
highly  praised  the  co-operative  efforts  of 
the  employees  and  management  in  carrying 
out  the  program.  This  was  particularly 
emphasized  when,  a  few  hours  before  the 
event  was  scheduled  to  commence,  the  new 
machine  suffered  a  mechanical  breakdown. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  maintenance 
crew  the  machine  was  back  in  production 
in  time  for  the  ceremonies  to  begin. 
Commenting  on  this  splendid  co-operation, 
E.  K.  Robinson,  Vice-President  of  the 
company,  said,  “this  was  a  fulfilment  of 
the  high  standard  of  co-operation  existing 
between  management  and  labour.” 


The  employees  pilayed  a  prominent  part 
in  the  success  of  the  show.  Organized  into 
teams,  they  served  as  guides  for  the 
many  visitors  and  explained  the  different 
phases  of  paper-making.  Speaking  of  the 
employees’  efforts,  Harold  Crabtree,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board,  said:  “Progress  has  been 
made  possible  by  employers  and  employees 
getting  together  in  an  harmonious  way  and 
ironing  out  mutual  problems.” 

*  *  * 

In  a  recent  address,  the  Hon.  Milton 
F.  Gregg,  Minister  of  Labour,  spoke  on 
the  place  of  labour-management  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  industrial  relations.  Mr.  (Iregg 
said  in  part :  “The  ideal  labour-management 
relationship  certainly  is  not  one  of  com¬ 
plete  and  perpetual  agreement.  There  will 
always  be  differences  in  view-points  and 
these  must  be  recognized  and  discussed. 
But  they  cannot  be  discussed  with  any 
degree  of  satisfaction  unless  both  sides  feel 
secure  in  their  relationships  and  each  feels 
it  is  dealing  with  a  party  that  will  adhere 
to  the  agreement  when  it  is  reached. 
Mutual  respect  and  mutual  confidence  must 
exist  here.” 

*  *  ^ 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  joint  produc¬ 
tion  committee  in  a  British  plant,  valuable 

savings  in  consumption  of  acid,  steel  tubing, 
rope  and  other  materials  have  been  effected. 
These  range  between  15  and  30  per  cent. 
The  efforts  of  the  committee  were  reviewed 
recentfy  in  Target,  a  bulletin  on  industrial 
relations  and  joint  consultation  published 
by  the  British  Government. 

*  *  * 

The  Labour-Management  Co-operation 
Service  has  recently  issued  a  new  pamphlet 
titled  Our  LMPC  Needs  Ideas.  The 
pamphlet  is  designed  as  an  aid  to  LMPCs 
in  getting  ideas  on  improvements  in  tools 
and  equipment,  material  handling,  materials, 
inspection  _  and  general  operations.  The 
pamphlet  is  available  on  request  to  the 
Labour-Management  Co-operation  Service, 
Industrial  Relations  Branch,  Department  of 
Labour,  Ottawa  4,  Ontario. 


Establishment  of  Labour-Management 
Production  Committees  (LMPCs)  is 
encouraged  and  assisted  by  the  Labour- 
Management  Co-operation  Service, 
Industrial  Relations  Branch,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labour.  In  addition  to  field 
representatives  loca.ted  in  key  industrial 
centres,  who  are  available  to  help  both 
managements  and  trade  unions  set  up 
LMPCs,  the  Service  provides  publicity 
aids  in  the  form  of  booklets,  films  and 
posters. 
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and  Conciliation 



Certification  and  Other  Proceedings  before 

the  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board 


The  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board 
met  for  two  days  during  February.  The 
Board  issued  three  certificates  designating 
bargaining  agents,  rejected  three  applica¬ 
tions  for  certification,  ordered  two  repre¬ 
sentation  votes,  and  allowed  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  two  applications  for  certification. 
During  the  month,  the  Board  received 
eight  apphcations  for  certification. 

Applications  for  Certification  Granted 

1.  Lodge  No.  876,  International  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Machinists,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of 
Maintenance  Department  and  Traffic 
Department  employees  of  Queen  Charlotte 
.\irlines.  Limited,  Vancouver  (L.G.,  Feb., 
1952,  p.  171). 

2.  International  Association  of  Machin¬ 
ists,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  maintenance 
employees  of  Allied  Aviation  Service  Com¬ 
pany  of  Newfoundland,  Limited,  employed 
at  Gander,  Nfid.,  and  at  alternate  stations 
at  Goose  Bay,  Labrador;  Stephenville, 
Nfid.;  Moncton,  N.B.;  and  Sydney,  N.S. 
(L.G.,  Jan.,  1952,  p.  40). 

3.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and 
Station  Employees,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of 
clerical  employees  of  Allied  Aviation  Ser¬ 
vice  Company  of  Newfoundland,  Limited, 
employed  at  Gander,  Nfid.,  and  at  alternate 
stations  at  Goose  Bay,  Labrador;  Stephen¬ 
ville,  Nfid.;  Moncton,  N.B.;  and  Sydney, 
N.S.  (L.G.,  Jan.,  1952,  p.  40). 

Applications  for  Certification  Rejected 

1.  Local  865,  International  Union  of  Oper¬ 
ating  Engineers,  applicant,  and  Manitoba 
Pool  Elevators,  Port  Arthur  (L.G.,  Feb., 
1952,  p.  171).  The  application  was  rejected, 
following  a  public  hearing,  for  the  reason 
that  the  bargaining  unit  was  not  considered 
by  the  Board  to  be  appropriate  for  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining. 

2.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and 
Station  Employees,  applicant,  and  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company  (B.C.  Coast 
Steamship  Service)  (L.G.,  Jan.,  1952,  p.  40). 
The  Board  affirmed  its  previous  decision 
(L.G.,  Oct.,  1950,  p.  1668),  rejecting  the 
application  for  the  reason  that  the  second 


This  section  covers  proceedings  under 
the  Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes 
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istrative  services  of  the  Minister  of 
Labour,  the  Canada  Labour  Relations 
Board  and  the  Industrial  Relations 
Branch  of  the  Department. 


stewards  affected  by  the  application  are  not 
employees  within  the  meaning  of  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Relations  and  Disputes  Investigation 
Act,  their  duties  involving  management 
functions. 

3.  Local  676,  Hotel  and  Restaurant 
Employees’  and  Bartenders’  International 
Union,  applicant,  and  Vancouver  Hotel 
Company,  Limited,  Vancouver  (L.G.,  Jan., 
1952,  p.  40).  The  Board  affirmed  its 
previous  decision  (L.G.,  Feb.,  1947,  p.  169), 
rejecting  the  application  for  the  reason  that 
the  bargaining  unit  was  not  considered 
appropriate  as  confined  to  the  emplojmes 
affected. 

Represenfafion  Votes  Ordered 

1.  Local  28,  Hotel  and  Restaurant 
Employees’  and  Bartenders’  International 
Union,  applicant,  and  Canadian  Pacific  Air 
Lines,  Limited,  Vancouver  Air  Mail  Field, 
Sea  Island,  B.C.,  respondent  (L.G.,  March, 
1952,  p.  286).  Following  investigation  of 
the  application,  the  Board  ordered  a  repre¬ 
sentation  vote  of  the  employees  affected 
(Returning  Officer;  G.  R.  Currie). 

2.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steam¬ 
ship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and 
Station  Employees,  applicant,  and  Clarke 
Steamship  Co.,  Limited,  respondent  (L.G., 
March,  1952,  p.  286).  Following  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  application,  the  Board  ordered 
a  representation  vote  of  the  employees 
affected  (Returning  Officer;  L.  Pepin). 

Applications  for  Certification  lA/ithdrawn 

1.  Canadian  Airline  Dispatchers  Associa¬ 
tion,  applicant,  and  Trans  World  Airlines, 
Inc.,  Gander,  Nfid.  (L.G.,  Jan.,  1952, 
p.  40). 

2.  Lodge  No.  887,  International  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Machinists,  applicant,  and  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  Air  Lines  (Repairs)  Limited, 
Calgary  (L.G.,  March,  1952,  p.  286). 
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Applications  for  Certification  Received 

1.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen 
of  America,  on  behalf  of  signal  gang 
employees  of  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company,  employed  in  its  Eastern,  Prairie 
and  Pacific  Regions  (Investigating  Officer: 
C.  E.  Poirier). 

2.  National  Association  of  Broadcast 
Engineers  and  Technicians,  on  behalf  of 
a  unit  of  employees  of  Canadian  Broad¬ 
casting  Corporation  (Investigating  Officer: 
F.  J.  Ainsborough). 

3.  National  Catholic  Syndicate  of  Long¬ 
shoremen  of  Sorel,  Inc.,  on  behalf  of 
longshoremen  regularly  employed  at  Sorel, 
Que.,  by  Brown  &  Ryan,  Limited  (Investi¬ 
gating  Officer:  C.  E.  Poirier). 

4.  Local  1163,  Brotherhood  of  Painters, 
Decorators  and  Paperhangers  of  America, 
on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  employees  of  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  Railway  Company  (B.C.  Coast 
Steamship  Service),  comprising  painters 
employed  in  the  maintenance  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  vessels  and  buildings  (Investigating 
Officer;  D.  S.  Tysoe). 

5.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and 


Station  Employees,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of 
employees  of  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company,  comprising  ticket  clerks  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Depot  Ticket  Office  at 
Vancouver  (Investigating  Officer:  G.  R. 
Currie). 

6.  Local  230,  International  Brotherhood 
of  Electrical  Workers,  on  behalf  of  a  unit 
of  electricians  employed  on  maintenance 
and  repair  work  at  Victoria,  B.C.,  by 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  (B.C. 
Coast  Steamship  Service)  (Investigating 
Officer:  D.  S.  Tysoe). 

7.  Local  882,  International  Union  of 
Operating  Engineers,  on  behalf  of  a  unit 
of  employees  of  Kerr  Gifford  &  Co.,  Inc., 
employed  in  the  operation  and  mainten¬ 
ance  of  the  company’s  steam  heating  plant 
at  No.  1  Elevator,  Vancouver  (Investigat¬ 
ing  Officer:  G.  R.  Currie). 

8.  Local  882,  International  Union  of 
Operating  Engineers,  on  behalf  of  a  unit 
of  employees  of  Kerr  Gifford  &  Co.,  Inc., 
employed  in  the  operation  and  mainten¬ 
ance  of  the  company’s  steam  heating  plant 
at  No.  2  Elevator,  Vancouver  (Investigat¬ 
ing  Officer:  G.  R.  Currie). 


Scope  and  Administration  of  the  Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act 


Conciliation  services  under  the  Industrial 
Relations  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act  are 
provided  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  through 
the  Industrial  Relations  Branch.  The  branch 
also  acts  as  the  administrative  arm  of  the 
Canada  Labour  Relations  Board  in  matters 
under  the  Act  involving  the  board. 

The  Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes 
Investigation  Act  came  into  force  on 
September  1,  1948.  It  revoked  the  Wartime 
Labour  Relations  Regulations,  P.C.  1003, 
which  became  effective  in  March,  1944,  and 
repealed  the  Industrial  Disputes  Investiga¬ 
tion  Act,  which  had  been  in  force  from  1907 
until  superseded  by  the  Wartime  Regulations 
in  1944.  Decisions,  orders  and  certifications 
given  under  the  Wartime  Regulations  by  the 
Minister  of  Labour  and  the  Wartime  Labour 
Relations  Board  are  continued  in  force  and 
effect  by  the  Act. 

The  Act  applies  to  industries  within 
federal  jurisdiction,  i.e.,  navigation,  ship¬ 
ping,  interprovincial  railways,  canals,  tele¬ 
graphs,  _  interprovincial  and  international 
steamship  lines  and  ferries,  aerodromes  and 
air  transportation,  radio  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions  and  works  declared  by  Parliament  to 
be  for  the  general  advantage  of  Canada  or 
two  or  more  of  its  provinces.  Additionally, 
the  Act  provides  that  provincial  authorities, 
if  they  desire,  may  enact  similar  legis¬ 
lation  for  application  to  industries  within 
provincial  jurisdiction  and  make  mutually 
satisfactory  arrangements  with  the  federal 
Government  for  the  administration  of  such 
legislation. 

The  Minister^  of  Labour  is  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  Act  and  is  directly 
responsible  for  the  appointment  of  con¬ 
ciliation  officers,  conciliation  boards,  and 


Industrial  Inquiry  Commissions  concerning 
complaints  that  the  Act  has  been  violated 
or  that  a  party  has  failed  to  bargain  collec¬ 
tively,  and  for  applications  for  consent  to 
prosecute. 

The  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board  is 
established  under  the  Act  as  successor  to 
the  Wartime  Labour  Relations  Board  to 
administer  provisions  concerning  the  certifi- 
cation_  of  bargaining  agents,  the  writing  of 
provisions — for  incorporation  into  collective 
agreements — fixing  a  procedure  for  the  final 
settlement  of  disputes  concerning  the  mean¬ 
ing  or  violation  of  such  agreements  and  the 
investigation  of  complaints  referred  to  it 
by  the  minister  that  a  party  has  failed  to 
bargain  collectively  and  to  make  every 
reasonable  effort  to  conclude  a  collective 
agreement. 

Copies  of  the  Industrial  Relations  and 
Disputes  Investigation  Act,  the  Regulations 
made  under  the  Act,  and  the  Rules  of 
Procedure  of  the  Canada  Labour  Relations 
Board  are  available  upon  request  to  the 
Department  of  Labour,  Ottawa. 

Proceedings  under  the  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act  are 
reported  below  under  two  headings: 
(1)  Certification  and  other  Proceedings 
before  the  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board, 
and  (2)  Conciliation  and  other  Proceedings 
before  the  Minister  of  Labour. 

Industrial  Relations  Officers  of  the 
Department  of  Labour  are  stationed  at 
Vancouver,  Winnipeg,  Toronto,  Ottawa, 
Montreal,  Fredericton,  Halifax  and  St. 
John’s,  Newfoundland.  The  territory  of  two 
officers  resident  in  Vancouver  comprises 
British  Columbia,  Alberta  and  the  Yukon 
and  Northwest  Territories;  two  officers 
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etationed  in  Winnipeg  cover  the  provinces 
of  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba  and  North¬ 
western  Ontario;  three  officers  resident  in 
Toronto  confine  their  activities  to  Ontario; 
three  officers  in  Montreal  are  assigned  to 
the  province  of  Quebec,  and  a  total  of  three 


officers  resident  in  Fredericton,  Halifax  and 
St.  John’s  represent  the  Department  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces  and  Newfoundland.  The 
headquarters  of  the  Industrial  Relations 
Branch  and  the  Director  of  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  and  staff  are  situated  in  Ottawa. 


Conciliation  and  Other  Proceedings 

Before  the  Minister  of  Labour 


Conciliation  Officers  Appointed 

During  February,  the  Minister  appointed 
conciliation  officers  to  deal  with  matters  in 
dispute  between  the  following  parties: — 

Local  333,  International  Union  of  United 
Brewery,  Flour,  Cereal,  Soft  Drink  and 
Distillery  Workers  of  America,  applicant, 
and  (1)  Alberta  Wheat  Pool;  (2)  Pacific 
Elevators  Limited;  (3)  Searle  Grain  Com¬ 
pany,  Limited;  (4)  United  Grain  Growers, 
Limited,  and  (5)  Kerr  Gifford  &  Co.,  Inc., 
respondents,  affecting  employees  of  the 
companies  in  Vancouver  (Concihation 
Officer:  G.  R.  Currie). 

6.  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Employees  and  Other  Transport  Workers, 
applicant,  and  Provincial  Transport  Com¬ 
pany,  Montreal,  respondent  (Conciliation 
Officer:  R.  Trepanier). 

7.  Canadian  Merchant  Service  Guild, 
Inc.,  applicant,  and  Canadian  National 
Railways  (Newfoundland  Steamship  Ser¬ 
vice),  respondent  (Conciliation  Officer: 
H.  R.  Pettigrove). 

Sefflemenf  Effecfed  by  Conciliafion  Officer 

On  February  28,  the  Minister  received  a 
report  from  L.  Pepin,  Conciliation  Officer, 
indicating  the  settlement  of  all  matters  in 
dispute  between  Smith  Transport  Ltd., 
Montreal,  and  Local  No.  106,  Transport 
Drivers,  Warehousemen  and  Helpers  of 
America  (L.G.,  March,  1952,  p.  286). 

Conciliafion  Boards  Appoinfed 

During  February,  the  Minister  estab¬ 
lished  Boards  of  Conciliation  and  Investi¬ 
gation  to  deal  with  matters  in  dispute 
between  the  follorving  parties: — 

1.  Vancouver  Hotel  Company  Limited, 
Vancouver,  and  Canadian  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Employees  and  Other  Transport 
Workers.  The  Board  had  not  been  fully 
constituted  at  the  end  of  the  month. 


2.  Eldorado  Mining  and  Refining  (1944) 
Limited,  Port  Hope,  Ont.,  and  Local  13173. 
District  50,  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America.  The  Board  was  established 
following  receipt  of  the  report  of  F.  J. 
Ainsborough,  Conciliation  Officer  (L.G., 
March,  1952,  p.  286).  The  Board  had  not 
been  fully  constituted  at  the  end  of  the 
month. 

3.  Federal  Grain  Company  Limited  (Seed 
Division,  Winnipeg)  and  Local  105,  Inter¬ 
national  Union  of  United  Brewery,  Flour, 
Cereal,  Soft  Drink  and  Distillery  Workers 
of  America.  The  Board  was  estabhshed 
following  receipt  of  the  report  of  R.  H. 
Hooper,  Conciliation  Officer  (L.G.,  March, 
1952,  p.  286).  The  Board  had  not  been 
fully  constituted  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

4.  Alberta  Wheat  Pool,  Pacific  Elevators 
Limited,  Searle  Grain  (Company  Limited, 
United  Grain  Growers  Limited,  and  Kerr 
Gifford  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  Local  333,  Inter¬ 
national  Union  of  United  Brewery,  Flour, 
Cereal,  Soft  Drink  and  Distillery  Workers 
of  America.  The  Board  was  established 
following  receipt  of  the  report  of  G.  R. 
Currie,  Conciliation  Officer  (see  above). 
The  Board  had  not  been  fully  constituted 
at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Settlement  Following  Board  Procedure 

During  February,  advice  was  received  by 
the  Minister  that  matters  in  dispute 
between  the  National  Harbours  Board  and 
the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steam¬ 
ship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and 
Station  Employees,  representing  employees 
of  the  Board  at  Montreal,  had  been  settled 
following  receipt  by  the  parties  of  the 
report  of  the  Board  of  Conciliation  and 
Investigation  which  dealt  with  the  dispute 
(L.G.,  Jan.,  1952,  p.  41).  The  text  of  the 
Board’s  report  is  reproduced  below. 
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Report  of  Board  in  Dispute  between 

National  Harbours  Board,  Montreal 
and 

Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks, 
Freight  Handlers,  Express  and  Station  Employees 


The  Honourable 
Milton  F.  Gregg,  M.P., 

Minister  of  Labour, 

Ottawa,  Ontario. 

De.4r  Sib: 

The  Board  of  Gonciliation  and  Investi¬ 
gation  appointed  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes 
Investigation  Act  in  the  matter  of  a 
dispute  between  the  National  Harbours 
Board,  Montreal,  and  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight 
Handlers,  Express  and  Station  Employees, 
was  composed  of  Messrs.  H.  Carl  Golden- 
berg,  Q.C.,  Chairman,  Michael  Rubenstein, 
nominee  of  the  Union,  and  K.  G.  K.  Baker, 
nominee  of  the  Employer. 

Having  heard  and  examined  the  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute, 
the  Board  is  now  pleased  to  report 
unanimously  as  follows: — 

The  dispute  arises  from  a  demand  by 
the  Brotherhood  for  the  following  changes 
in  the  collective  agreements  between  the 
parties : 

(a)  A  general  increase  of  30  cents  per 
hour  in  the  rates  of  pay  of  all  classifications 
of  employees,  such  increase  to  be  retro¬ 
active  to  August  1,  1951; 

(b)  A  reduced  work-week  for  all  classi¬ 
fications  of  employees  with  the  same 
“take-home”  pay,  plus  the  general  increase, 
the  reduction  of  the  work-week  to  be 
from  48  hours  to  44  hours  per  week  in 
the  case  of  employees  now  working  48 
hours  per  week,  from  50  hours  to  45  hours 
per  week  in  the  case  of  employees  now 
working  50  hours  per  week,  and  from  44 
hours  to  40  hours  per  week  in  the  case  of 
employees  now  working  44  hours  per  week; 

(c)  A  check-off  of  Union  dues  by  the 
Employer  when  so  authorized  in  writing 
by  an  employee. 

In  their  submissions  to  the  board,  both 
parties  discussed  the  effects  of  the  rise  in 
the  cost-of-living  index  since  the  last 
increase  in  wages  and  also  presented  data 
on  comparable  wages  in  other  industries. 
The  Employer  further  submitted  that  any 
increase  which  might  be  awarded  by  this 
board  should,  in  fairness  to  the  more 


On  February  8,  1952,  the  Minister 
of  Labour  received  the  report  of  the 
Board  of  Conciliation  and  Investigation 
appointed  to  deal  with  matters  in 
dispute  between  the  National  Harbours 
Board  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
and  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers, 
Express  and  Station  Employees,  affect¬ 
ing  employees  of  the  board  in  Montreal 
(L.G.,  Jan.,  1952,  p.  41). 

The  board  was  composed  of  H.  Carl 
Goldenberg,  Q.C.,  Montreal,  Chairman, 
appointed  by  the  minister  on  the  joint 
recommendation  of  the  other  two  mem¬ 
bers,  K.  G.  K.  Baker  and  Michael 
Rubenstein,  both  of  Montreal. 

The  text  of  the  board’s  report  is 
reproduced  herewith. 


skilled  employees,  be  applied  on  a  per¬ 
centage  basis  rather  than  as  a  flat  increase 
to  all  employees.  There  was  apparent 
agreement  that  any  increase  should  be 
retroactive  to  August  1,  1951,  the  effective 
date  of  renewal  of  the  collective  agree¬ 
ments. 

The  board  considers  that  there  is  merit 
to  the  suggestion  of  a  percentage  increase 
for  a  number  of  classifications.  It  has 
also  noted  the  rise  in  the  cost-of-living 
index  from  168-5  on  August  1,  1950,  the 
effective  date  of  the  last  wage  increase, 
to  191-1  on  December  1,  1951.  Having 
regard  to  these  considerations  and  to  the 
recommendation  below  for  a  reduction  in 
the  work-week,  the  board  unanimously 
recommends  an  increase  of  18  per  cent 
in  the  hourly  rate  for  employees  in  each 
of  the  hourly  rated  classifications  with  a 
minimum  increase  of  17  cents  per  hour 
for  all  employees  whose  hourly  rate  is 
less  than  $1  under  the  expired  agreements, 
the  said  increases  tO'  be  retroactive  to 
August  1,  1951,  and  to  be  paid  only  to 
employees  who  are  presently  in  the 
employ  of  the  National  Harbours  Board 
and/ or  who  have  retired  on  pension  during 
the  period  covered  by  the  increase.  It  is 
further  recommended,  as  has  apparently 
been  agreed  between  the  parties,  that  the 
hourly  rates  for  watchmen  be  increased  by 
5  cents  per  hour  in  addition  to  the  general 
increase  herein  awarded. 
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ith  respect  to  the  Union’s  clcinand  for 
a  reduction  in  the  work-week,  the  board 
considers  that  such  a  reduction  would  be 
in  accord  with  current  trends  in  industry. 
Accordingly,  the  board  unanimously 
recommends  as  follows: — 

1.  Grain  Elevator  System — The  4S-hour 
work-week  should  be  reduced  to  a  444rour 
work-week. 

2.  Cold  Storage  Plant — The  50-hour 
work-week  should  be  reduced  to  a  4,5-hour 
work-week. 

3.  General  Maintenance — The  4S-hour 
work-week  should  be  reduced  to  a  44-hour 
work-week. 

4.  Rcgidar  Shift  Workers — The  48-hour 
work-week  shoukl  be  reduced  to  a  44-hour 
work-week. 

The  board  desires  to  point  out  that  the 
proposed  reduction  in  the  work-week  was 
a  consideration  in  determining  the  general 
wage  increase  herein  recommended. 

AMth  respect  to  the  Unions  demand  for 
a  r'oluntary  check-off  of  Union  dues,  the 
board  is  aware  that  this  is  now  a  common 
practice  in  industry  and  can  see  no  reason¬ 


able  objection  to  it.  However,  it  is  a 
in'acticc  which  has  not  as  yet  been  adopted 
by  Crown  C-orporations  such  as  the 
National  Haibours  Hoai'd.  In  the  absence 
of  Government  policy  authorizing  such 
Crown  Corporations  to  introduce  the 
voluntary  check-off  of  Union  dues,  the 
board  can  onl>'  recommend  that  this 
demand  be  reviewed  again  in  the  light  of 
Government  policy  at  the  termination  of 
the  renewed  agreements. 

The  hoard  desires  to  point  out  that  more 
than  six  months  have  elapsed  since  the 
termination  of  the  last  agreements  between 
the  parties  on  .July  31,  1951,  and  recom¬ 
mends  that  future  negotiations  be  con¬ 
ducted  more  expeditiously.  Having  regard 
to  the  lengthy  delays  which  have  already 
occurred,  the  board  recommends  that  both 
])arties  consider  extending  the  termination 
date  of  the  renewed  collective  agreements 
to  December  31,  1952. 

The  whole  i-espectfully  submitted. 

(Sgd.)  H.  Carl  Goldenberg, 

Chairman . 

Michael  Rubenstein. 

K.  G.  K.  Baker. 


CBRE  Removes  Secretary-Treasurer  McGuire 

From  OfTice,  Expels  Him  from  the  Union 


,J.  E.  AIcGuire,  National  Secretarr’- 
Treasurer  of  the  Canadian  Brotherliood  of 
Railway  Employees  and  Other  Transport 
AA'orkcrs  (CCL),  has  been  removed  from 
office  and  expelled  from  the  union,  it  was 
announced  March  24  by  the  national 
executive  board  of  the  union.  The  execu¬ 
tive  board  found  Mr.  McGuire  guilty  of 
a  series  of  charges,  including  circulation  of 
false  and  misleading  information,  “vilifica¬ 
tion  of  a  fellow  officer  and  member,  namely, 
the  National  President”,  “disregarding 
constitutional  authority  without  proper 
approval”,  and  “general  disregard  for 
supervisoiy  authority”. 

The  national  executive  said  that  Union 
President  A.  R.  Mosher  withdrew  from  the 
board  during  the  trial,  except  to  appear  as 
a  witness.  Mr.  AIcGuire  did  not  appear 
but  sent  a  telegram  requesting  a  post¬ 
ponement  on  account  of  ill  health.  In  its 
report  the  board  commented:  “The  Board 
took  note  of  the  fact  that  Brother  McGuire, 


dle.s])ilo  his  claim  of  illness,  rvas  canying 
on  extensive  aclivities  from  his  home, 
w;i,<  able  to  travel,  organize  and  attend 
meetings.” 

Mr.  AIcGuirc  did  not  take  advantage  of 
;i  seel  ion  of  the  constitution  which  gave 
liim  the  jight  to  be  represented  by  counsel. 
He  will  ha\’o  the  right  to  appeal  to  the 
next  convention  of  the  union  in  Ottaw'a  in 
September. 

The  hoard  miioited :  “We  hfive  come  to 
the  irresistible  conclusion  that  the  charges 
have  been  proved  to  be  true.  \Yc  must 
find,  therefoie,  with  the  utmost  regret,  that 
Brother  McGuire  is  guilty  j)f  the  charges 
enumerated  above.” 

The  I'pinoval  from  office  .and  exp\dsion 
from  the  union  was  effective  March  21. 
Before  becoming  secretary-treasurer,  Mr. 
AlcGuire  had  sc-rved  the  union  in  various 
other  capacities  for  some  years. 

1).  N.  Sccord  was  named  to  replace 
Air.  McGuire. 
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Cfillectile  Agreemeirts 
and  Wage  SeU^iilii 


Termination  Dates  of  Collective 

Agreements  in  Canadian  Industry 

Canadian  collective  agreements  terminate  in  relatively  equal  numbers 
in  every  month  of  the  year,  the  only  significantly  large  grouping  of 
termination  dates  being  in  the  three-month  period  March,  April,  May 


The  termination  dates  of  collective  agree¬ 
ments  in  Canadian  industry  are  spread 
relatively  evenly  throughout  the  months  of 
the  year,  according  to  a  recent  survey  of 
more  than  one  thousand  agreements  * 

It  was  found  by  the  Economics  and 
Research  Branch,  Department  of  Labour, 
that  the  only  significantly  large  grouping  of 
termination  dates  is  in  the  three  months, 
March,  April  and  May.  Slightly  more  than 
one-third  of  the  agreements  examined 
terminated  during  this  period.  While  this 
is  not  a  large  proportion,  it  is  important, 
since  it  is  during  these  months  that  agree¬ 
ments,  many  of  them  master  agreements, 
are  signed  covering  large  groups  of  workers 
in  such  industries  as  pulp  and  paper,  basic 
steel  and  construction. 

August  and  December  are  the  only  other 
months  which  stand  out  (see  Table  I)  as 
having  slight  peaks  in  collective  bargairdng. 

*The  agreements  included  in  this  survey, 
comprising  slightly  more  than  20  per  cent 
of  those  in  force  in  Canada  and  covering 
57  per  cent  of  the  workers  under  agree¬ 
ment,  were  chosen  from  each  industry  with 
reference  to  union  organization,  to  the 
geographical  distribution  of  the  industry  as 
a  whole  and  to  the  size  of  the  various 
establishments. 

The  numbers  of  agreements  in  the  sample 
and  the  corresponding  numbers  of  employees 
affected,  by  industry  groups,  are  as  follows: 

Number  of 
Number  of  Employees 


Agreements 

Affected 

Forestry  and  Fishing. 

11 

22,793 

Mining,  Quarrying  and 
Oil  Wells  . 

39 

41,945 

Manufacturing  . 

564 

343,144 

Electricity  and  Gas 
Production  and  Dis¬ 
tribution  . 

18 

15,642 

Construction  . 

103 

37,476 

Transportation  &  Com¬ 
munication  . 

185 

234,730 

Trade  . 

31 

7,482 

Service . 

70 

32,224 

Totals  . 

1,021 

735,436 

The  bulk  of  agreements  coming  to  an  end 
in  August  are  railway  and  telegraph  agree¬ 
ments,  which  account  for  about  two-thirds 
of  the  agreements  terminating  in  this  month 
and  approximately  the  same  proportion  of 
the  employees  affected.  The  agreements 
bargained  in  the  month  of  December  for 
the  most  part  affect  relatively  small  groups. 
The  smallest  number  of  agreements  termi¬ 
nates  during  September,  although  it  is  in 
October,  November,  July  and  February 
that,  it  appears,  the  fewest  workers  are 
affected  by  collective  bargaining. 

Table  I 


Proportion  of  Labour-Management  Agree¬ 
ments  Terminating  and  Employees 
Affected,  by  Month,  All  Industries 


Agreements 

Employees 

Terminating 

Affected 

% 

% 

J  anuary  . 

.  5.7 

6.2 

Februarv  . . . . 

.  5.7 

4.9 

March  . 

.  10.8 

10.9 

April  . 

.  14.1 

11.9 

May  . 

.  9.7 

12.7 

June  . 

.  7.4 

9.1 

July  . 

.  6.3 

4.8 

August  . 

.  11.1 

19.7 

September  . . . 

.  4.9 

5.4 

October  . 

.  6.5 

3.5 

November  . . . 

.  5.2 

4.3 

December  . . . 

.  12.6 

6.6 

100.0 

100.0 

Individual  Industries. — Although  there 
is  no  marked  seasonal  concentration  of 
collective  bargaining  for  all  industries,  some 
definite  patterns  exist  for  individual  indus¬ 
tries.  There  are  various  reasons  for  these 
varying  patterns.  In  some  industries, 
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bargaining  tends  to  precede  the  busiest 
season  of  the  year.  Typical  of  these 
industries  are :  construction,  fishing,  meat 
packing,  fur  products,  fruit  and  vegetable 
products,  and  fish  products.  In  other  indus¬ 
tries,  the  termination  date  now  in  effect 
has  been  influenced  by  the  com-se  of 
events  during  previous  negotiations.  In 
some  cases,  bargaining  continues  after  the 
termination  date  of  the  old  contract,  and 
the  new  contract  may  be  given  the  date 
on  which  agreement  is  finally  reached. 
Custom  no  doubt  plays  a  part  in  setting 
the  dates  for  the  termination  of  many 
agreements. 

The  presence  of  a  few  large  firms  or  of 
an  employers’  association  in  an  industry 
frequently  accounts  in  part  for  bargaining 
being  concentrated  at  one  season  of  the 
year.  This  is  especially  true  where  the 
majority  of  the  workers  are  represented  by 
a  single  union,  as  in  meat  packing,  or 
where  craft  unions  cover  a  series  of  allied 
trades,  as  in  construction. 

In  the  following  notes,  information  is 
provided  on  the  distribution  through  the 
j'ear  of  termination  dates  for  some  indus¬ 
tries  where  a  definite  seasonal  pattern  is 
evident. 

Fishing:  Termination  times  in  the  agree¬ 
ments  covering  workers  in  the  fishing 
industry  correspond  closely  to  the  beginning 
of  the  various  fishing  seasons.  A  large 
proportion  occurs  in  July — one-half  of  the 
total  and  about  80  per  cent  of  all  employees 
covered  in  the  sample — and  covers  the 
British  Columbia  salmon  fishing  industry. 
A  single  agreement  terminating  in  October 
and  covering  nearly  15  per  cent  of  the 


employees  in  the  sample  relates  to  the 
herring  fishing  industry  in  British  Columbia. 
All  agreements  in  the  sample,  and  in  fact 
all  those  on  file  in  the  Department,  cover 
the  British  Columbia  industry  only,  there 
being  no  agreements  for  the  fishing  industry 
in  other  parts  of  Canada. 

Steel:  In  the  three  large  basic  steel 
plants  in  Eastern  Canada,  bargaining  is 
usually  completed  in  the  spring  months. 
Other  smaller  steel  manufacturing  plants 
bargain  at  various  times  of  the  year. 

Coal  Mining:  By  far  the  majority  of 
workers  in  coal  mining  included  in  the 
sample  are  covered  by  agreements  termi¬ 
nating  in  January  and  February.  As  it 
happens,  most  of  the  January  group  is 
composed  of  employees  of  one  firm  in  the 
Maritimes.  The  agreements  which  end  in 
February  are  those  with  the  Western  coal 
operators’  associations. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Products:  Agree¬ 
ments  which  expire  in  April,  affecting  about 
88  per  cent  of  the  employees,  include  a 
master  agreement  with  British  Columbia 
employers.  This  was  made  well  before  the 
beginning  of  seasonal  activity. 

Rubber  Products:  In  this  industry  most 
of  the  employees  are  covered  by  agreements 
which  come  to  an  end  in  December, 
January,  February  and  March.  A  small 
number  of  large  firms  are  concerned. 

Fish  Products:  Two-thirds  of  the  agree¬ 
ments,  affecting  87  per  cent  of  the 
employees,  cover  the  British  Columbia  fish 
canning  and  processing  industry.  These  all 
expire  in  April,  the  expiry  month  no  doubt 
being  connected  with  the  beginning  of  the 


In  this  chart,  based  on  a  survey  of  1,021  collective  agreements,  the  white  bars 
show  the  percentage  of  agreements  terminating  in  each  month  of  the  year;  the 
black  bars  show  the  percentage  of  workers  affected. 
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^lslling  season  for  the  industry  as  a  whole, 
though  the  seasons  for  some  particular  kinds 
of  fish  begin  later. 

Meat  Products:  About  97  per  cent  of  the 
employees  in  this  branch  of  manufacturing 
are  affected  by  agreements  terminating  in 
.July  and  August.  Roughly  85  per  cent  of 
these  are  the  emplo3mes  of  three  large 
companies.  In  this  industry  the  main 
expiiy  months  come  shortly  before  the 
beginning  of  the  heavy  marketing  season 
for  livestock. 

Fur  Products :  Agreements  covering  almost 
all  the  emplojmes  in  the  sample  for  the 
industry  expire  in  April  and  May.  About 
55  per  cent  of  the  workers  included  are 
employed  b5’  one  employers’  association. 
The  fact  that  such  an  overwhelming  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  emplojmes  are  governed  by 
agreements  terminating  in  the  spring  is 
undoubted^  connected  with  the  beginning 
of  the  busy  season  in  the  industrju 

Suits,  Coats  and  Garments:  A  little  less 
than  85  per  cent  of  the  employees  are 
under  agreements  which  expire  in  Alay, 
June  and  JuR.  A  large  proportion  of 
these  workers  are  affected  by  single  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  emploj'ers’  associations  of 
Montreal  and  Toronto. 

Paper  Products:  Most  of  the  employees 
in  the  sample  are  covered  by  agreements 
which  terminate  in  April,  Alay  and  June. 
In  this  the  industiy  appears  to  follow  the 
same  pattern  as  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
industry. 

Pulp  and  Paper:  Nearl.v  95  per  cent  of 
the  workers  coming  within  the  survej^  are 
affected  by  agreements  which  end  during 
the  months  of  April,  May  and  June,  these 
agreements  comprising  about  90  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  in  the  sample  for  the 
industry.  In  this  industry,  in  Ontario, 
Quebec  and  British  Columbia,  collective 
bargaining  on  general  wage  changes  is  con¬ 
ducted  mainly  by  groups  of  employers, 
which  meet  the  unions  and  arrange  terms 
which  are  accepted  b^’  the  employers  as  a 
group,  although  other  features  of  the  agree¬ 
ments  are  negotiated  by  individual  plants. 
The  practice  of  conducting  bargaining  in 
the  spring  is  long  established  in  this 
industiy. 

Satv  and  Planing  Mill  Products:  About 
S3  per  cent  of  the  workers  affected  in  the 
sample  are  under  a  single  master  agreement 
signed  b}'  British  Columbia  omploj'ers, 
which  cxpiiros  in  June. 


Non-jerrous  Metal  Smelting  and  Refin¬ 
ing:  Most  of  the  employees  in  the  sample 
are  under  agreements  which  expire  in  Maju 
Of  the  three  agreements  concerned,  two  are 
with  the  same  company  and  the  union  is 
the  same  in  all  three  cases. 

Steam  Railways:  The  employees  in  this 
industrv  fall  into  two  main  groups  for  the 
purpose  of  this  survej",  namely,  those  whose 
agreements  expire  in  March,  and  who 
belong  mainly  to  the  running  trades;  and 
the  second,  much  larger  group  which  is 
affected  by  agreements  which  terminate  in 
August.  This  latter  group  comprises  the 
non-operational  employees,  who  were 
covered  bj-'  the  Maintenance  of  Railway 
Operation  Act,  1950,  and  by  the  award  of 
the  arbitrator  appointed  under  the  Act. 
Formerly  the  agreements  governing  the 
non-operational  employees  were  on  a 
month-to-month  basis,  with  no  definite 
termination  date.  The  award  of  the 
arbitrator  appointed  under  the  Act,  how¬ 
ever,  made  it  part  of  the  settlement  that 
the  agreements  should  run  for  a  two-year 
term  from  September  1,  1950  to  August  31, 
1952.  This  had  the  effect  of  bringing 
together  so  many  employees  under  agree¬ 
ments  terminating  in  August. 

Construction:  About  90  per  cent  of  the 
employees  included  in  the  sample  are  under 
agreements  which  terminate  in  the  months 
of  March,  April  and  May.  Negotiations 
fluring  the  late  winter  and  early  spring  are 
explained  by  the  seasonal  nature  of  much 
of  the  work  in  the  industry. 

Plotels  and  Restaurants :  More  than  half 
of  the  employees  in  the  sample  are  covered 
by  agreements  which  expire  in  December. 
Most  of  these  are  railway  hotel  agreements. 

Public  Service:  In  this  group  there  is  a 
wide  divergence  between  the  percentages  of 
agreements  which  expire  in  the  various 
months  and  the  corresponding  percentages 
of  employees  affected.  About  63  per  cent 
of  the  agreements  end  in  December, 
January  and  Februaiw;  but  they  cover  not 
much  more  than  23  per  cent  of  the 
emplojmes.  On  the  other  hand,  about  10 
per  cent  of  the  agreements  expire  in  April, 
but  cover  more  than  28  per  cent  of  the 
workers;  and  agreements  coming  to  an  end 
in  November,  which  amount  to  about  8  per 
cent,  affect  nearly  24  per  cent  of  the 
workers.  An  agreement  between  one  large 
citA^  and  its  emploA'ees  terminating  in  April 
and  a  second  one  in  the  case  of  another 
large  cit^’,  ending  in  November,  largeK' 
account  for  this  variation. 
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Recent  Collective  Agreements 

A  file  of  collective  agreements  is  maintaineil  in  the  Economics  and  Research  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Labour.  These  are  obtainetl  directly  from  the  parties  involved  and 
tin  ough  the  Industrial  Relations  Branch  of  the  Department.  A  number  of  those  recently 
received  are  summarized  beloiv.  Agreements  made  obligatory  under  the  Collective  Agree¬ 
ment  Act  in  Quebec  and  schetlules  under  Industrial  Standards  Acts,  etc.,  arc  summarized 
in  a  separate  article  following  this. 


Mining 

IMelai  IMiniiig — Premier,  B.C. — Silhak 

Premier  Mines  Limited  and  Interna¬ 
tional  Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and 
Smelter  iVorkers,  Local  694. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  February 
1.  1952,  to  INIarch  9,  1953,  and  thereafter 
until  terminated  by  either  party  upon  2 
mniith.s'  notice. 

Check-off :  voluntarj-  and  revocable. 

Hours:  8  per  day,  44  per  week.  Overtime : 
time  and  one-halt  for  work  in  excess  of 
above  hours  and  for  work  on  Sundays 
I.  except  in  the  case  of  employees  working 
under  special  schedules),  double  time  for 
work  on  6  specified  paid  holidays. 

Vacations  loith  pay:  as  provided  under 
the  terms  of  the  Annual  Holidays  Act  of 
British  Columbia  plus  an  additional  3  days 
after  one  year’s  service  and  an  additional 
1)  days  after  2  years’  service.  An  employee 
with  less  than  one  year’s  .service  is  entitled, 
when  leaving  the  employ  of  the  company,  to 
holiday  pay  equal  to  2  per  cent  of  his  gross 
eaimings. 

Hourly  irayc  rates:  mine — machine  doctor, 
hoistman  81.52;  slope  cleaners  81.52,  helper 
81.46;  .steel  sharpener  $1,49;  miners,  motor- 
men,  mneking  machine  operator,  skip  tender, 
limbermen.  pipenien.  bulldozer,  powderman 
$1.46;  trackmen  $1.46.  lielpers  $1.36;  Indian 
tratn  operator  $1.46.  helper  $1.30;  muckers, 
nip]jers,  trammers,  saraplemen,  sample 
biickers.  lampman  $1.36;  mill — ball  mill 
operator,  flotation  operator  $1.46;  crusher- 
man,  blanket  men  $1.36;  labourers  $1.30; 
mechanical — machinists,  electricians,  welders, 
blacksmiths,  plumbers  $1.61,  helpers  $1.36; 
compre.s.sor  men  $1.49;  power  house  oper¬ 
ators  $1.49,  helper.s  $1.36;  heating  plant 
firemen  $1.37;  miscellaneous — carpenters 
$1.49.  helpers  $1.36;  truck  drivers,  cat 
drivers  $1.46;  bull  cooks  $1.33,  surface 
labourers  $1.30 

Off-shift  differential :  employees  will  be 
paid  a  sliift  differential  of  4  cents  per  hotir 
on  the  afternoon  .shift  and  of  8  cents  per 
hour  on  the  6  o’clock  and  graveyard  shifts. 

Board  and  room  will  be  supplied  by  the 
company  for  $1.86  and  31  cents,  respectivehq 
per  day. 

Seniority:  all  other  things  being  equal, 
length  of  continuous  service  shall  be  the 
determining  factor  in  promotions,  lay-offs, 
and  re-employment  .after  lay-offs  made 
within  departments,  ])rovided  the  emploj^ee 
has  the  nece.s.sai'y  (|ualifications  such  as 
skill,  ability.  dependai)ility  and  training  to 
do  the  work  required. 

Brovisioa  is  made  foi'  yrierance  procedure 
and  the  appointment  of  a  safety  com  m  it  Ire. 


Manufacturing 

Brewery  Prodiiels — London,  Ont. — John 
Lahatt  Limited  and  National  Brewery 
Worker.s'  Union,  Local  1  (CCL). 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  October 
1.  1951.  to  September  30,  li)52,  and  there¬ 
after  from  year  to  year,  subject  to  notice. 

Union  security:  excejat  as  otherwise  pro¬ 
vided,  only  union  members  in  good  standing 
shall  be  employed.  Preference  of  employ¬ 
ment  will  be  given  to  unemployed  members 
of  the  union  in  good  standing  and  competent 
to  do  the  work.  Where  a  non-union  member 
is  hired  he  must  apply  to  the  union  for 
membership  at  the  end  of  a  4  months’ 
]5robationaiT  period.  The  company  may 
employ  temporarily  men  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  4  months  in  any  one  year  and 
the  union  shall  issue  to  such  men,  on  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  required  fee.  a  union  permit 
card.  Summer  students  shall  be  excepted 
from  the  4  months’  reqTiirements. 

Check-off :  voluntary  and  revocable. 

Hours:  8  per  day,  5  days  a  week,  a  40- 
hour  week  for  all  employees  except  drivers 
and  helpers  employed  on  highway  transport 
work,  who  shall  wf)rk  approximately  45 

hours  per  week.  Orertime :  time  and  one- 
half  for  work  in  excess  of  above  hours  and 
I’or  work  on  the  sixth  da^-  of  a  work  W'eek, 
double  time  for  work  on  S\mday  and  triple 
time  for  work  on  8  specified  paid  holidays 
(previous  agreement  provided  time  and  one- 
half  for  work  on  Sunday,  double  time  for 
work  on  4  and  double  time  and  one-half 

for  wo7k  on  anothei’  4  paid  holidays).  In 
addition,  a  Saturday  morning  to  be  mutu¬ 
ally  agreed  upon  for  a  picnic,  shall  be  paid 
for.  Hrivers  and  helpers  on  highway  trans- 
poi’t  work  will  bo  paid  overtime  on  the 

liasis  of  a  balanced  week  at  the  end  of 

each  8  weeks. 

^'acatimis  irith  ]iay:  after  one  year’s 
continuous  sei’vicc  2  weeks,  after  15 
years’  continuous  .service  3  weeks  (pre¬ 
viously  3  weeks  were  granted  after  20 
years’  service). 

Waye  rates:  hourly--bottlers  operating 
machines  $1.50,  other  bottlei’s  $1.45;  wateh- 
nien  (not  more  than  12  houi’s  in  any  one 
da.vl.  fermenting  room  and  cold  storage 
woi’kers.  lirew  house  and  wa.sh  house  workers 
•81.50;  coopers  $1.64;  engijieers,  2nd  clas.s 
$1.77.  3rd  class  $1.60;  janitors  (male) 
$1.42.1.  retail  store  employees  $1.55;  'weekly 
-  tj'iuk  drivers,  highway  $61.95,  highway- 
tiactor  $62.95.  i-etail  delivery  $59.50,  helper.s 
$58.70.  All  new  enqdoyees,  except  truck 
drivers  and  lieljiers  and  those  employed  as 
t  rad'-snien.  Avill  be  v><aiil  10  cents  per  hour 
less  than  the  above  lates  until  they  have 
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completed  4  months’  continuous  service.  As 
of  April  1,  1952,  an  improvement  factor  of 
5  cents  per  hour  will  be  added  to  the  above 
basic  rates. 

Escalator  clause:  in  addition  to  the  above 
basic  W'ages,  a  cost-of-living  bonus  of  10 
cents  for  each  basic  hour  will  be  paid  from 
October  1,  1951.  This  bonus  shall  be 

adjusted  quarterly,  upward  or  downward, 
commencing  January  1,  1952,  depending  on 
the  variation  between  the  August  1,  1951, 
cost-of-living  index  (188-9)  published  by  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  the 
indices,  as  presently  calculated,  published 
for  November  1,  1951,  and  quarterly  there¬ 
after.  For  each  one  point  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  index  the  bonus  shall  be 
increased  or  decreased  by  one  cent  per  hour 
worked  with  a  maximum  of  40  hours  in 
any  one  week.  As  of  April  1,  1952,  5  cents 
per  hour  will  be  added  to  the  Basic  wages 
(this  is  in  addition  to  the  improvement 
factor  of  5  cents  mentioned  above)  and  the 
cost-of-living  bonus  then  being  paid  shall  be 
reduced  by  5  cents  ^  per  hour  or  by  any 
lesser  sum  to  which  it  may  amount. 

An  off-shift  differential  of  5  cents  per  hour 
will  be  paid  for  work  on  shifts  starting 
between  2  p.m.  and  4.59  a.m. 

Seniority  shall  be  on  a  departmental  basis 
and  shall  be  the  basic  factor  in  promotions, 
lay-offs  and  rehiring.  Union  officials  shall 
hold  top  departmental  seniority  during  their 
term  of  office  for  the  purpose  of  lay-off  only. 

Provision  is  made  for  grievance  procedure. 

Fish  Processing — Lunenburg,  N.S. — 
Lunenburg  Sea  Products  Limited  and 
National  Sea  Products  Limited  (W.  C. 
Smith  and  Company  Division)  and  the 
Canadian  Fish  Handlers’  Union, 
Local  2. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  October 
1.  1951,  to  September  30,  1952,  and  there¬ 
after  from  year  to  year,  subject  to  60  days’ 
notice. 

Check-off:  voluntary  and  revocable. 

Hours:  8  per  day,  6  days  a  week,  a  48- 
hour  week.  Overtime :  time  and  one-half  for 
work  outside  the  regularly  scheduled  hours, 
for  work  on  Sundays  and  on  all  statutory 
holidays  with  the  exception  of  8  specified 
holidays  which  shall  be  paid  for  at  double 
time  if  worked.  After  one  year’s  service 
7  specified  holidays  will  be  paid  holidays. 

Vacations  with  pay:  one  week  after  one 
year’s  service,  2  weeks  after  3  years’  con¬ 
tinuous  service. 

Hourly  tvage  rates:  general  labour,  men 
(basic  rate)  90  cents;  cutters,  skinners 
(while  employed  cutting  or  skinning), 
freezer  employees  (while  working  in  freezer) 
95  cents;  dullers  and  charge  hands  93  cents; 
girls  68  cents,  boys  73  cents.  Boys  are  to 
be  paid  men’s  rate  while  employed  at  men’s 
work. 

Shift  differential:  employees  on  the  second 
shift  will  receive  3  cents  and  those  on  the 
third  shift  5  cents  in  addition  to  their 
regular  rate  of  pay. 

Provision  is  made  for  seniority  rights, 
grievance  procedure  and  joint  contributory 
voluntary  Croup  Life  Insurance  and  Croup 
Sickness  and  Accident  Plans. 


Fur  Products — Vancouver,  B.C. — Certain 
Fur  Companies  and  the  International 
Fur  and  Leather  Workers’  Union  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  Local 
197. 

Ao-reement  to  be  in  effect  from  July  15, 
195P  to  July  15,  1952,  and  thereafter  for 
a  further  period  of  one  year,  subject  to 
notice. 

Union  security:  maintenance  of  member¬ 
ship  combined  with  preferential  hiring  of 
union  members. 

Check-off:  the  employer  shall  deduct  all 
union  initiation  fees  and  dues  from  the  pay 
of  all  employees  covered  by  this  agreement, 
whether  or  not  members  of  the  union,  and 
remit  same  to  the  union. 

Hours:  8  per  day,  5  days  per  week,  a  40- 
hour  week.  Overtime :  time  and  one-half 
for  work  in  excess  of  8  hours  in  any  one 
day  and  for  work  on  the  sixth  day  of  the 
week;  double  time  and  one-half  for  work 
on  9  specified  paid  holidays.  No  employee 
may  accept  any  other  employment  or  per¬ 
form  any  service  ordinarily  performed  by 
the  company  for  anyone  else,  so  long  as  he 
is  a  full-time  employee  of  the  company. 

Vacations  with  pay:  after  2  years’  service 
2  weeks;  employees  with  less  than  2  years 
service  will  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the 
B.C.  Annual  Holidays  Act. 

Blinimum  weekly  wage  rates:  cutters, 
head  858,  first  grade  $50,  second  grade  $45; 
trimmers  $36 ;  blockers,  first  grade  $35, 
second  grade  $30;  operators,  first  grade  $45, 
second  grade  $38;  finishers,  first  grade  $40, 
second  grade  $33,  helpers  with  one  year’s 
experience  $31;  apprentices’  starting  rate 
$23,  with  an  automatic  increase  of  $2  per 
week  every  3  months  for  the  first  year.  All 
employees  working  at  the  time  of  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  this  agreement  shall  receive  not  less 
than  $5  per  week  above  the  minimum. 

The  union  undertakes  not  to  sign  any 
other  collective  agreement  with  any  other 
company  on  terms  less  favourable  _  to  the 
employees  than  those  contained  in  this 
agreement. 

Apprentices:  unless  there  are  no  union 
members  with  some  degree  of  skill  avail¬ 
able,  the  company  shall  not  engage,  during 
one  year,  more  than  2  new  apprentices  for 
every  12  workers  employed  in  the  shop. 

Provision  is  made  for  grievance  procedure. 

Metal  Products — Toronto,  Ont. — Canadian 
Acme  Screw  and  Gear,  Limited,  and 
the  International  Union,  United  Auto¬ 
mobile,  Aircraft  and  Agricultural 
Implement  Workers  of  America,  Local 
984. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  May  22, 
1951,  to  May  21,  1953,  and  thereafter  from 
year  to  year,  subject  to  notice.  However, 
on  May  22,  1952,  either  party  may  give 
notice  of  its  intention  to  seek  amendments 
concerning  all  economic  factors  coming 
within  the  scope  of  this  agreement.  Nego¬ 
tiations  will  commence  within  10  days  after 
receipt  of  notice. 

Check-off:  compulsory  check-off  of  monthly 
union  dues  and  assessments  (the  latter  not 
to  exceed  $1  per  annum)  for  all  employees 
except  apprentices.  The  check-off  shall  not 
extend  to  any  initiation  fee  or  to  a  special 
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assessment,  or  to  on  increment  of  that  assess¬ 
ment,  which  relates  to  union  benefits  in 
which  the  non-union  members  do  not 
participate  (modified  Rand  Formula). 

Hours  and  overtime:  until  June  30,  1951, 
S  or  9  hours  per  day,  45  per  week  with 
time  and  one-half  for  work  in  excess  of 
the  regularly  scheduled  daily  or  weekly 
hours  and  for  work  on  Sundays  (except  in 
case  of  continuous  shift  work  when 
employees  will  receive  alternative  days  off). 
Effective  July  1,  1952,  employees  on  a  9- 
hour  day,  5-day  week  schedule  will  receive 
time  and  one-half  for  all  work  in  excess  of 
Si  hours  in  any  one  day  or  of  42J  hours 
in  any  one  week;  employees  working  8-hour 
shifts  will  receive  time  and  one-half  for 
work  in  excess  of  8  hours  in  any  one  day 
or  of  424  hours  in  any  one  week.  Effective 
October  29,  1951,  employees  will  be  paid 
time  and  one-half  for  work  in  excess  of  8 
hours  in  any  one  day  or  of  40  hours  in  any 
one  W'eek  and  (with  the  exception  of 
stationary  engineers  and  helpers)  for  all 
work  on  Saturdays;  double  time  for  work 
on  Sundays  and  on  8  specified  paid  holidays 
(previously  time  and  one-half  for  7  paid 
holidays) .  Stationary  engineers  and  helpers 
will  be  paid  time  and  one-half  for  all  work 
on  Sundays  and  on  the  sixth  day  of  the 
week  and  double  time  for  work  on  the 
seventh  day  of  the  work  week. 

Vacations  with  pay:  one  week  to 
employees  with  less  than  5  years’  service, 
2  weeks  after  5  years’  service  and  3  weeks 
after  25  years’  service  with  pay  at  the  rate 
of  2.  4  and  6  per  cent  respectively,  of  annual 
earnings. 

Hourly  wage  rates  for  certain  classifica¬ 
tions  “as  revised  effective  on  the  22nd  of 
May,  1951,  and  to  be  further  revised  effec¬ 
tive  October  29,  1951”:  electricians,  car¬ 
penters,  class  1  $1.55  to  $1.61,  class  2  $1.41 
to  $1.46,  helper  $1.29  to  $1.35;  millwrights, 
steamfitters,  tinsmiths,  cement  finishers, 
class  1  $1.55  to  $1.61,  improvers  $1.41  to 
$1.46,  helpers  $1.29  to  $1.35;  toolmakers, 
tool  machinists,  tool  lathe  hands,  class  1 
$1.66  to  $1.83,  class  2  $1.55  to  $1.61,  class  3 
$1.41  to  $1.46:  tool  apprentices  from  92 
cents  during  first  period  to  $1.16  during 
eighth  period;  painters,  beltmen  $1.41; 
oilers,  metal  washers,  oil  extractors,  crusher 
operators  $1.29;  elevator  operators,  guards, 
janitors,  scrap  collectors,  general  labourers 
$1.27;  hand  trucker,  jeep  drivers  $1.27  to 
$1.29;  stockchasers  $1.35  to  $1.41;  stores 
and  receiving  labour,  shipping  labour, 
shipper  scalemen  $1.27  to  $1.35;  truck 
drivers  $1.35  to  $1.46. 

For  the  following  classifications  the  basic 
and  the  “re-oriented”  hourly  rates  are  as 
follows:  set-up  men  $1.34  to  $1.56  and  $1.41 
to  $1.64;  forging  drills  $1.20  and  $1.32, 
secondary  operations  $1.17  and  $1.28,  broach¬ 
ing  operations  $1.19  and  $1.31;  turn  lathes, 
gear  cutting  (maintain  set  up)  $1.23  and 
$1.34;  regular  operators,  press  operators, 
straightening  operators,  machine  operators 
$1.17  and  $1.28;  assemblers  $1.15  and  $1.28; 
linemen  $1.62  to  $1.73  and  $1.60  to  $1.67; 
grinders  $1.17  to  $1.28  and  $1.28  to  $1.39. 

Off-shift  differential:  a  premium  of  6  cents 
per  hour  will  be  paid  for  all  off-shift  work. 

Provision  is  made  for  seniority  rights, 
grievance  procedure,  the  safety  and  health 
of  employees  and  a  group  welfare  plan. 


Transportation  and  Public  Utilities 

Longshore  Work — Saint  John,  N.B. — 
Various  Steamship  Companies  and 
International  Longshoremen’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  Local  S73  (General  Longshore¬ 
men). 

Agreement  covering  the  discharging  and 
loading  of  deep  sea  vessels,  to  be  in  effect 
from  December  1,  1951,  to  November  30, 
1952,  and  thereafter  from  year  to  year, 
subject  to  60  days’  notice. 

Hours:  8  hours  shall  constitute  a  day’s 
or  night’s  work.  Overtime:  time  and  one- 
half  for  work  on  Saturday  afternoons  and 
evenings  (1  p.m.  to  11  p.m.)  between 

December  1  and  April  30  and  double  time 
between  May  1  and  November  30;  double 
time  also  for  work  on  Sundays  and  on  6 
specified  holidays.  No  work  to  be  per¬ 
formed  on  Labour  Day  or  Remembrance 
Day,  except  handling  mails,  baggage  and 
express,  when  double  time  shall  be  paid. 

Hourly  wage  rates:  for  handling  general 
cargo,  day  $1.73,  night  $1.83;  bulk  cargoes, 
day  $1.83,  night  $1.93;  ammonium  nitrate 
fertilizer  (aeroprills  or  nitraprills) ,  day 
$2.03,  night  $2.13;  explosives,  day  $3.46, 
night  $3.66;  the  prevailing  rates  to  be  paid 
for  rigging  and  unrigging  of  gear,  hauling, 
staging  and  handling  hatches.  (The  above 
rates  are  20  cents — in  the  case  of  explosives 
40  cents — per  hour  higher  than  the  previous 
rates.)  For  handling  unwrapped  hides, 
phosphate  and  tankage  in  bags,  slag  and 
bird-lime  in  bags  and  cargo  in  refrigerators, 
that  is  to  be  carried  at  30  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit  or  lower,  employees  will  be  paid  10 
cents  per  hour  extra.  If  any  gang  is 
required  to  work  through  any  meal  hour 
double  time  will  be  allowed  at  the  prevail¬ 
ing  rate  until  relieved. 

The  agreement  contains  a  “Schedule  of 
Working  Conditions  for  the  Handling  of 
Cargo  at  the  Port  of  Saint  John,  N.B.”, 
provides  for  minimum  call  pay  and  the 
settling  of  disputes  and  specifies  the 
minimum  number  of  workers  per  gang. 

Longshore  Work — Saint  John,  N.B. — 
Various  Steamship  Companies  and 
International  Longshoremen’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  Local  1039  (Shipliners). 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  December 
1,  1951,  to  November  30,  1952,  and  there¬ 
after  from  year  to  year,  subject  to  60  days’ 
notice. 

Hours:  8  per  day  or  night.  Overtime: 
time  and  one-half  for  work  on  Saturday 
afternoons  and  evenings  (1  p.m.  to  11  p.m.) 
between  December  1  and  April  30  and 
double  time  between  May  1  and  November 
30;  on  Sundays  and  on  6  specified  holidays 
double  time  for  day  work  and  double  time 
and  one-half  for  night  work.  No  work  to 
be  performed  on  Labour  Day  or  Remem¬ 
brance  Day. 

Hourly  wage  rates:  day  work  $1.63,  night 
work  $2,444;  double  time  at  the  prevailing 
rate  for  securing  a  magazine  on  board  ship 
in  which  explosives  have  been  loaded,  for 
work  at  repairing  oil  or  water  tanks  on 
board  vessels  which  have  no  hatch  and  must 
be  entered  by  way  of  manhole,  for  cleaning 
any  holds  or  tanks  that  have  contained  bulk 
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oil  and  for  work  during  any  meal  hour  and 
each  succeeding  hour  until  relieved.  Ten 
cents  per  hour  extra  will  be  paid  for  clean¬ 
ing  holds  that  have  contained  fertilizer, 
china  clay,  sulphur,  bulk  coal  or  colliery 
refuse  and  15  cents  per  hour  extra  for 
cleaning  bilges. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  settling  of 
disputes. 

Longshore  Work — Saint  John,  N.B. — 
Various  Steamship  Companies  and 
International  Longshoremen’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  Local  1704  (Checkers  and 
Coopers). 

Agreement  to  Ije  in  effect  from  December 
1.  1951,  to  November  30.  1952,  and  there¬ 
after  from  year  to  year,  subject  to  60  days’ 
notice. 

Hours:  8  per  day  consisting  of  2  periods 
of  4  hours  each  per  day  or  per  night  with 
a  one-hour  meal  pieriod  intervening.  Over- 
Hiiie:  time  and  one-half  for  work  on 
Saturday  afternoons  and  evenings  (1  p.m. 
to  11  p.m.)  between  December  1  and  April 
30  and  double  time  for  such  work  between 
May  1  and  November  30  and  for  work  on 
8  specified  holidays. 

Wage  rate:  checkers,  coopers  $6.20  per 
period  of  4  hours;  double  time  for  work 
during  the  morning  and  evening  meal  hours. 
Checkers  must  be  informed  a  quarter  of 
an  ho>ir  before  expiry  of  any  w'orking  period 
if  they  will  be  required  for  the  following 
period. 

Provision  is  made  for  ntinimum  call  pay 
and  the  setiling  of  disputes. 

Service 

Hotels—  Vancouver,  B.C. — British  Columbia 
Hotels  Association  and  the  Hotel  and 
Restaurant  Employees’  and  Bartenders’ 
International  Union,  Local  2S. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  May  1, 
1951,  to  April  30,  1953,  and  thereafter  from 
year  to  year,  subject  to  60  days’  notice. 

Union,  security:  union  shop  (previously 
union  shop  for  new  employees  with  main¬ 
tenance  of  membership  for  all). 

Hours:  not  more  than  8  per  day  or  44 
in  any  one  week,  except  in  ease  of  an 
emergency.  Overtime:  time  and  one-half  for 
work  in  excess  of  above  hours  and  for  work 
on  6  (previously  4)  specified  holidays. 

Vacations  with  pay  will  be  granted  to  all 
employees  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  British  Columbia  Annual  Holidays 
Act:  after  2  years’  continuous  service 

employees  will  receive  2  weeks  with  pay 
equal  to  4  per  cent  of  total  earnings  during 
the  working  year. 

All  uniforms  or  smocks  which  an  employee 
is  required  to  wear  shall  be  supplied  and 
kept  clean  and  in  repair  without  cost  to 
the  employee. 

Minimum,  hourly  wage  rates  for  certain 
classifications:  room  clerks  95  cents,  switch¬ 
board  operators  79-t  cents,  assistant  and 
working  housekeeper  S3  cents,  linen  room 
assistants  and  seamstresses  78  cents,  maids 
74:]-  cents,  cashiers  89|  cents,  mail  and 
information  clerks  79-t  cents,  cooks  77  cents 
to  $1.17.  assistant  cooks  77  cents  to  $1.02, 
cooks’  helpers  77  to  87  cents,  butcher  $1.08-5, 


assistant  butcher  955  cents,  butchers’  helper 
77  cents,  pastry  chef  $1.17;  head  pantryman 
$1.02,  first  assistant  92  cents,  helper  77 
cents;  iceman  and  day  porters  77  cents, 
night  porters  82  cents,  vegetable  cleaners  77 
cents;  dishwashers,  male  74  cents,  female  72 
cents;  waiters  77  cents,  bus  boys  (banquet 
floor)  72  cents,  bus  girls  and  bus  boys  (main 
floor)  695  cents  (all  above  employees,  except 
front  office  cashiers  and  mail  and  informa¬ 
tion  clerks,  receive  meals  in  addition)  ; 
waitresses  72  to  77  cents,  elevator  oper¬ 
ators  74-1  cents,  housemen  and  janitors  791 
cents,  utility  janitors  89-1  cents,  maintenance 
men  $1.02.  Waiters  regularly  employed  or 
steady  bus  boys  or  girls  required  to  work  as 
waiters  or  waitresses  on  a  function  shall 
be  paid  a  bonus  of  80  cents  per  function. 
Short  shift  employees  (anj-  shift  less  than 
6  hours)  shall  be  paid  on  an  hourly  basis 
with  a  minimum  of  4  hours’  pay  at  the  above 
rates  plus  5  cents  per  hour,  except  when 
otherwise  agreed  between  the  employer  and 
the  union.  Where  hotels  have  been  desig¬ 
nated  as  “B”  class  hotels,  the  rate  of  pay 
shall  be  3  cents  per  hour  less  than  the 
above  wage  rates. 

Escalator  clause:  a  cost-of-living  bonus 
will  be  paid  to  all  eligible  employees, 
commencing  August  1,  1951,  for  each  1-3 
point  ri.se  in  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics’  cost-of-living  index  above  181-8 
employees  will  be  paid  a  bonus  of  1  cent 
per  hour.  If  the  index  drops,  the  bonus 
will  be  adjusted  downward  by  the  same 
amount,  provided,  however,  that  a  drop  in 
the  index  below  181-8  will  not  affect  the 
wage  rates  payable  under  -this  agreement. 
Adjustments  will  be  made  quarterly. 

Seniority :  the  principle  of  seniority  will 
be  recognized  in  lay-offs  and  rehiring  after- 
lay-offs,  subject  to  the  competency  of  the 
persons  involved.  Promotions  and  selections 
of  supervisory  oflicials  shall  be  eirtirely  a 
matter  for  the  employer's  decision;  however, 
in  making  the  selections,  other  things  being- 
equal,  length  of  continuous  service  shall  be 
given  due  consideration. 

Provision  is  made  for  grievance  procedure. 

Barbers — Calgary.  Alta. — Certain  Barber 
Shops  and  the  Journeymen  Barbers, 
Hairdressers,  Cosmetologists  and  Pro¬ 
prietors’  International  Union  of 
America,  Local  230. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  December 
27,  1951.  to  December  26,  1952.  and  there¬ 
after  from  year  to  year  by  mutual  consent. 

Union  security:  closed  shop. 

Hours:  on  jMonday.  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
Friday  and  Saturday  from  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
and  on  Wednesday  from  9  a.m.  to  1  p.m., 
I'egardless  of  any  holiday  occurring  during 
the  week.  Each  journeyman  shall  be  allowed 
one  hour  for  lunch.  Nine  specified  paid 
holidays  will  be  granted  all  journeymen. 

Vacations  with  pay:  as  set  out  in  the 
Alberta  Labour  Act — rafter  one  year's  service 
one  week  and  after  2  years’  service  2  weeks, 
with  pay  at  the  rate  of  2  and  4  per  cent, 
respectively,  of  total  earnings.  If  an 
employee’s  services  are  terminated  before  the 
end  of  _  the  first  year  he  will  receive  2  per 
cent,  if  before  the  end  of  the  second  year 
4  per  cent  of  his  earnings  in  lieu  of  a 
vacation. 
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Wages:  journeymen  barber  C5  per  cent  of 
his  total  receipts  with  a  guarantee  of  not 
less  than  $35  per  week;  part-time  employees 
05  per  cent  of  their  total  receipts  with  a 
guarantee  of  not  less  than  $9  per  day  on 
Saturday  and  on  any  day  pi-eceding  a  holi¬ 
day.  and  of  $7  per  day  on  anj^  other  day: 
apprentices  as  mutually  agreed  upon  but  not 


less  than  provided  by  the  Board  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Relations  of  the  Province  of  Alberta. 
No  chairs  or  booths  are  to  be  rented  to  any 
journeymen  barber  or  employee  in  order  to 
evade  any  provisions  of  the  agreement. 

The  agreement  contains  a  list  of  minimum 
prico.s  to  be  charged  in  shops  coming  within 
the  scope  of  this  agreement. 


Collective  Agreement  Act,  Quebec 


Recent  proceedings  under  the  Collective 
Agreement  Act,  Quebec,*  include  the 
amendment  of  fourteen  agreements.  In 
addition  to  those  summarized  below,  they 
include:  the  amendment  of  the  agreement 
for  barbers  and  hairdressers  at  Joliette 
published  in  the  Quebec  Official  Gazette 
i.s.sue  of  February  2,  and  the  amendment 
of  the  agreements  for  barbers  and  hair¬ 
dressers  at  Quebec,  and  for  hospitals  and 
charitable  institution  employees  at  St. 
Hyacinthe  in  the  i.ssue  of  February  9. 

A  request  for  the  amendment  of  the 
agreement  for  plumbers  at  Three  Rivers 
was  gazetted  January  26;  requests  for  the 
amendment  of  the  agreements  for  the 
building  trades  at  Sherbrooke,  for  the 
printing  trades  at  Montreal,  and  for 
barbers  and  hairdre3.5ers  at  Valleyfield  were 
published  February  2.  Requests  for  the 
amendment  of  the  agreements  for  the  men’s 
and  boys’  clothing  indirstry  in  the  province 
and  for  the  building  trades  in  the  district 
of  Hull,  were  gazetted  February  9,  and  a 
request  for  the  amendment  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  for  retail  stores  at  Megantic  was 
published  February  16. 


*In  Quebec,  the  Collective  Agreement  Act 
provides  that  where  a  collective  agreement 
has  been  entered  into  by  an  organization  of 
employees  and  one  or  more  employers  or 
associations  of  employers,  either  side  may 
apply  to  the  Provincial  Minister  of  Labour 
to  have  the  terms  of  the  agreement  which 
concern  wages,  hours  of  labour,  apprentice¬ 
ship,  and  certain  other  conditions  made 
binding  throughout  the  province  or  within 
a  certain  district  on  all  employers  and 
employees  in  the  trade  or  industry  covered 
by  the  agreement.  Notice  of  such  applica¬ 
tion  is  published  and  30  days  are  allowed 
for  the  filing  of  objections,  after  which  an 
Order  in  Council  may  be  passed  granting 
the  application,  with  or  without  changes  as 
considered  advisable  by  the  Minister.  The 
Order  in  Council  may  be  amended  dr 
revoked  in  the  same  manner.  Each  agree¬ 
ment  is  administered  and  enforced  by  a 
joint  committee  of  the  parties.  References 
to  the  summary  of  this  Act  and  to  amend¬ 
ments  to  it  are  given  in  the  Labour  Gazette, 
January,  1949,  p.  65.  Proceedings  under  this 
Act  and  earlier  legislation  have  been  noted 
in  the  Labour  Gazette  monthly  since  June, 
1934. 


Orders  in  Council  were  also  published 
approving  the  special  by-laws  of  a  certain 
joint  committee  and  others  approving  the 
levy  of  assessment  on  the  parties  to 
certain  agreements. 

Manufacturing 

Bakery  Products,  Three  Rivers  and 
District 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  January  31, 
and  gazetted  February  2,  amends  the 
previous  Orders  in  Council  for  this  industiy 
(L.G.,  June,  1947,  p.  826;  Jan.-Feb.,  1948. 
p.  51,  Nov.,  p.  1245;  Oct.,  1949,  p.  1246,  and 
■previous  issues) . 

Minimum  tceeklg  wage  rates  for  journey¬ 
men  and  apprentices,  which  are  increased 
by  $3  per  week,  are  now  as  follows:  first 
l)aker,  first  pasti'y-cook  $45;  second  baker, 
second  pastry-cook  $41;  third  baker  and  the 
other  journeymen,  third  pastry-cook  and  the 
other  journeymen  $38;  apprentices  from  $21 
in  the  first  year  to  $29  in  third  year. 

The  provision  stipulating  that  bakeries  not 
equipped  with  special  machinery  may  not 
bake  more  than  30  bags  of  flour  per  eacli 
inside  employee,  or  if  equipped  with  special 
machinery,  not  more  than  40  bags  of  flour 
per  each  inside  employee,  is  deleted. 

.Shoe  Industry,  Province  of  Quebec 

An  Order  in  (.Council,  dated  January  31, 
and  gazetted  Fclu'uary  2,  extends  the 
previous  Orders  in  Council  for  this  industry 
(L.G.,  Jan.-Feb.,  1048,  p.  50,  April,  p.  331, 
Nov.,  p.  1245:  Jan.,  1949.  p.  65;  Jan.,  1950, 
p.  77,  Nov.,  p.  1902;  Feb.,  1951,  p.  2.33. 
Mardi,  p.  356,  Nov.,  p.  1537;  Feb.,  1952, 
]).  178,  and  previous  issues)  to  klarch  1, 
1952. 

Another  Order  in  Council,  dated  January 
31,  and  gazetted  February  2,  further  amends 
the  above  Order.s  in  Council  for  this  industry 
by  extending  the  term  of  the  present  agree¬ 
ment  to  Scpteml)cr  1.  1954,  and  thereafter 
from  year  to  year,  subject  to  notice.  This 
amendment  to  be  in  effect  from  December  1, 
1951. 

Minimum  loage  rates:  new  wage  rates  for 
hourly-paid  and  for  piece-work  employees  are 
shown  in  the  accompanying  tables.  In 
classes  5  and  6  of  pattern  making,  cutting, 
sole  leather,  lasting,  making  and  finishing 
departments  the  agreement  now  jirovides  for 
a  training  pei'io<l  of  COO  hours.  There  is 
■si.udi  a  period  foi'  each  cla.ss  but  not  for  each 
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class  operation.  In  sewing  department ^^the 
term  “apprentice:  600  hours  (class  C)  _  is 
replaced  by  the  term  “initiation  period. 
GOO  hours.” 

A  new  schedule  of  minimum  piece-work 
rates  for  the  sewing,  by  hand,  of  Indian 
specialities,  at  home  or  outside  the  employer  s 
factory,  is  included  in  this  amendment. 

Cost-of-living  wage  adjustment:  the  cost- 
of-living  index  for  Canada  (August  1939  = 
100),  as  published  early  in  January,  1952, 
serves  as  a  first  basis  for  the  establishment 
of  a  cost-of-living  bonus.  For  each  5-point 
rise  or  fall  in  the  cost-of-living  index 
minimum  wage  rates  w'ill  be  increased  or 
decreased  5  cents  per  hour.  Such  increase 


or  decrease  will  become  effective  the  first  of 
the  month  following  the  official  publication 
of  the  cost-of-living  index  mentioned  above. 
However,  -any  decrease  in  the  cost-of-living 
bonus  will  be  limited  until  December  31, 
1952,  by  the  minimum  rates  of  the  present 
amendment,  and  from  J anuary  1,  1953,  to 
September  1,  1954,  by  the  minimum  rates 
published  in  the  Quehec  Official  Oa^ette, 
January  20,  1951,  and  summarized  in  the 
Labour  Gazette,  March,  1951. 

Other  provisions  include  the  right  to 
conclude  individual  collective  (agreements  in 
accordance  with  the  Labour  Relations  Act 
of  Quebec,  and  the  revision  of  certain 
operations. 


Minimum  hourly  wage  rates  for  hourly-paid  employees  of  the  pattern  making,  cutting, 
sole  leather,  lasting,  making  and  finishing  departments; — 


I 

Class  1 .  $1,155 

Apprentice: 

1st  1,200  hours .  0.88 

2nd  1,200  hours .  0.99 

Class  2 .  0.99 

Apprentice : 

1st  600  hours .  0.715 

2nd  600  hours .  0.88 

Class  3 .  0.88 

Apprentice;  600  hours .  0.715 

Class  4 .  0.66 

Apprentice:  600  hours .  0.495 

Class  5 . 0.495 

Initiation  period .  0.44 

Class  6 .  0.44 

Initiation  period .  0.385 


Zones 

II 

$1.10 

0.835 

0.94 

0.94 

0.68 

0.835 

0.835 

0.68 

0.625 

0.47 

0.47 

0.42 

0.42 

0.365 


III 

$1.01 

0.77 

0.87 

0.87 

0.625 

0.77 

0.77 

0.625 

0.58 

0.435 

0.435 

0.385 

0.385 

0.335 


(The  above  rates  are  increases  ranging  from  3J  to  15J  cents  per  hour  over  previous 
rates.) 


Minimum  hourly  wage  rates  for  piece-work  employees  of  the  pattern  making,  cutting, 
sole  leather,  lasting,  making  and  finishing  departments: — 


Zones 

I 

II 

III 

Class  1 . 

.  $1.27 

$1,205 

$1.11 

Apprentice: 

1st  1,200  hours... 

.  0.97 

0.92 

0.85 

2nd  1,200  hours.  .  . 

.  1.09 

1.035 

0.955 

Class  2 . 

.  1.09 

1.035 

0.955 

Apprentice: 

1st  600  hours . 

.  0.785 

0.745 

0.685 

2nd  600  hours . 

.  0.97 

0.92 

0.85 

Class  3 . 

.  0.97 

0.92 

0.85 

Apprentice;  600  hours 

.  0.785 

0 . 745 

0.685 

Class  4 . 

.  0.725 

0.69 

0.635 

Apprentice:  600  hours 

.  0.545 

0.52 

0.475 

Class  5 . 

.  0.545 

0.52 

0.475 

Initiation  period . 

.  0.485 

0.46 

0.425 

Class  6 . 

.  0.485 

0.46 

0.425 

Initiation  period . 

.  0.425 

0.405 

0.37 

(The  above  rates  are 

increases  ranging  from  SJ  to  11^ 

cents  per  hour 

over  previous 

rates.) 

Minimum  hourly  wage 

rates  for  hourly-paid  employees 

of  the  sewing  department: — 

Zones 

I 

II 

III 

Class  A . 

.  $0.66 

$0,625 

$0.58 

Apprentice:  600  hours. 

.  0.55 

0.52 

0.48 

Class  B  . 

.  0.55 

0.52 

0.48 

Apprentice;  600  hours. 

.  0.44 

0.42 

0.385 

Class  C . 

.  0.44 

0.42 

0.385 

Initiation  period;  600 

hours .  0.385 

0.365 

0.335 

(The  above  rates  are 

increases  ranging  from  3i  to 

6 

cents  per  hour 

over  previous 

rates.) 
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Minimum  hourly  wage  rates  for  piece-: 


Class  A . 

Apprentice:  600  hours . 

Class  B . 

Apprentice:  600  hours . 

Class  C . 

Initiation  period:  600  hours 

(The  above  rates  are  increases  ranging 
rate.) 


fc  employees  of  the  sewing  department:  — 


Zones 

I 

II 

III 

$0,725 

$0.69 

$0,635 

0 . 605 

0.575 

0.53 

0 . 605 

0.575 

0.53 

0 . 485 

0.46 

0.425 

0 . 485 

0.46 

0.425 

0 . 425 

0.405 

0.37 

from  3i  to  6^  cents  per  hour  over  previous 


Note:  the  classification  stitching  vamps  or  outside  counter  on  Puritan  machine  included  in 
the  section  of  this  agreement  governing  the  sewing  department  will  be  paid  the 
minimum  rate  of  Class  I  operations  applicable  to  the  pattern  making,  cutting,  etc. 
departments  shown  above. 


Dress  Manufacturing  Industry,  Province 
of  Quebec 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  January  31, 
and  gazetted  February  2,  amends  the 
previous  Orders  in  Council  for  this  industry 
(L.G.,  May,  1949,  p.  604;  Jan.,  1950,  p.  77; 
May,  1951,  p.  690,  Oct.,  p.  1376,  Dec.,  p.  1672, 
and  previous  issues) .  The  term  of  the 
present  agreement,  as  amended,  is  extended 
to  July  31,  1952,  and  thereafter  from  year 
to  year,  subject  to  notice.  A  correction  of 
this  agreement  was  gazetted  November  24, 
1951. 

Cost-of-living  bonus:  all  employees  governed 
by  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  whether  on 
time-work  or  a  piece-work  basis,  will  be  paid 
a  cost-of-living  bonus  over  and  above  their 
prevailing  wages,  as  follows:  cutters  grade  I 
and  grade  II  and  presser  (excluding  assistant 
presser)  15^  (previously  7i)  cents  per  hour; 
operators,  sample  maker,  assistant  presser, 
draper,  finisher,  examiner,  general  hands, 
folder,  spreader,  apprentices  and  apprentice 
cutters  receiving  more  than  50  cents  per 
hour  will  be  paid  a  cost-of-living  bonus  of 
13J  (previously  74)  cents  per  hour;  employees 
earning  less  than  50  cents  per  hour,  with  the 
exception  of  apprentices  or  apprentice 
cutters,  will  be  paid  114  (previously  74) 
cents  per  hour;  apprentices  and  apprentice 
cutters  earning  less  than  50  cents  per  hour 
will  receive  5  cents  per  hour  (as  formerly), 
but  this  rate  is  now  increased  by  3|  cents 
to  8|  cents  per  hour  after  3  months’  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  industry.  Homeworkers  will 
receive  as  a  cost-of-living  bonus  an  additional 
sum  equal  to  25  per  cent  (previou.sly  15  per 
cent)  of  their  earnings  as  provided  for  in 
the  present  agreement. 

Printing  Trades,  Quebec  and  District 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  January  31, 
and  gazetted  February  2,  arnends  the 
previous  Order  in  Council  for  this  industry 
IL.G.,  April,  1951,  p.  544).  '‘L’Assoeiation 
des  HelDdomadaires  de  Langue  frangaise  _du 
Canada”  is  added  to  the  list  of  contracting 
parties. 

Establishments  of  class  “C”  now  include 
all  shops  with  one  cylinder  press  (or  more), 
or  2  automatic  presses  (or  more),  or  one 
composing  machine  (or  more),  or  any  indus¬ 
try  employing  7  (or  more)  male  employees, 
irrespective  of  the  equipment,  as  well  as 
lithography,  offset,  photo-litho,  ruling  and 
bookbinding  establishments  not  specifically 
mentioned  in  classes  “A”,  “B”  and  “E”,  and 
the  printing  departments  of  the  paper  box 
industry. 


Hours:  40  hours  per  week  for  establish¬ 
ments  of  classes  “A”,  “B”,  “C”  and  “E”,  of 
the  judicial  district  of  Quebec  with  the 
exception  of  the  aniline  press  department  in 
paper  bag  factories;  43  hours  per  week  for 
establishments  of  class  ‘D”  of  the  judicial 
district  of  Quebec;  44  hours  for  the  estab¬ 
lishments  of  the  judicial  districts  other  than 
that  of  Quebec;  hours  for  night  shifts — a 
maximum  of  37  hours  constitutes  a  standard 
work  week  with  the  exception  of  establish¬ 
ments  of  class  “D”  of  the  judicial  district 
of  Quebec  where  the  maximum  standard  work 
week  is  40  hours,  and  except  for  those  estab¬ 
lishments  of  judicial  districts  other  than  that 
of  Quebec  where  the  maximum  work  week 
consists  of  41  hours.  (The  above  hours  rep¬ 
resent  a  reduction  of  24  hours  per  week  with 
the  exception  of  those  establishments  of 
judicial  districts  other  than  Quebec  where 
weekly  hours  are  reduced  by  14  per  week, 
and  the  aniline  department  of  paper  bag 
factories  where  weekly  hours  are  unchanged 
at  454.)  A  previous  Order  in  Council  (L.G., 
Aprik  1951,  p.  544)  stipulated  that  effective 
January  1,  1952,  the  standard  work  week 
would  be  reduced  by  124  hours  in  all  shops. 

Minimum  wage  rates  for  journeymen  and 
helpers  are  increased  by  17  cents  per  hour 
for  all  classes,  and  the  classification  aniline 
press  (paper  bags)  $1.45  is  added  to  class 
“B”  of  the  wage  scale.  Rates  for  bookbind¬ 
ing  female  employees  are  from  $2  to  $5  per 
week  higher  as  follows:  from  $16  per  week 
during  the  first  6  months  of  first  year  to  $27 
during  second  6  months  of  fourth  year. 
Minimum  rates  for  apprentices  of  all  classes 
are  from  $2  to  $5  per  week  higher  as  follows: 
class  “A”  from  $18.50  per  week  in  first  year 
to  $40  in  second  6  months  of  fifth  year, 
cla.sses  “B”  and  “C”  from  $17  in  first  year  to 
$39  in  second  6  months  of  fifth  year,  and 
classes  “D”  and  “E”  from  $17  in  first  year 
to  $36  in  second  6  months  of  fifth  year.  In 
the  counties  of  Levis  and  Lotbiniere  the  wage 
scale  may  be  reduced  by  5  per  cent;  in 
judicial  districts  other  than  that  of  Quebec 
wage  scale  may  be  reduced  by  124  per  cent 
(previously  10  per  cent). 

Vacation:  in  addition  to  one  week  with 
pay  previously  provided  for  all  employees 
with  one  year  of  continuous  service  for  the 
same  employer,  all  employees  (with  the 
exception  of  helpers,  bookbinding  female 
employees  and  apprentices  first  to  fifth  years 
inclusive)  are  now  entitled  to  5  or  54  addi¬ 
tional  days  with  pay  each  year,  as  the  case 
may  be  (previously  3  additional  days  each 
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year  for  jounieyinen  only,  excluding  book¬ 
binding  female  employees') .  Vacation  pay 
M-ill  equal  the  wages  of  a  standard  work 
week  as  established  in  the  agreement  at  the 
time  the  right  to  such  vacation  is  acquired 
(April  30)  if  they  have  one  year  of  con¬ 
tinuous  service  with  the  same  employer  on 
that  date;  employees  with  less  than  one 
year's  continuous  ser^'ice  are  entitled  to  as 
many  twelfths  of  their  wages  as  they  have 
mouths  of  service.  ■  ,  • 

Other  provision.s  include  apprenticeshiir 
regulations  and  the  revision  of  charges  for 
hoard  and  lodging. 

Uncorrugated  Paper  Box  Industry,  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Quebec 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  January  31, 
and  gazetted  February  9,  amends  the 
previous  Orders  in  Council  for  this  industry 
in  the  district  of  Slontyeal  (L.G.,  Dec.,  1947, 
p.  1802;  Aug.,  1948.  p.  871;  March,  1949, 
p.  301,  Oct.,  p,  1246;  April,  1950,  p.  516; 
April,  1951,  p.  5441. 

Specified  paid  holidays  are  increased  from 
3  to  4  by  the  addition  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  Day.  However,  establishments  which 
do  not  ob,serve  St.  John^  the  Baptist  Day 
may  substitute  Confederation  Day. 

.Uiriiui/m  hoiirh/  wage  rates  in  eone  I 
(Montreal  District)  for  female  employees: 
set-up  department — forelady  78  cents;  hand 
worker  (class  A)  72  cents;  hand  worker 
(class  B).  covering  machine  operator,  stay¬ 
ing  machine  operator.  Stoke  and  Smith 
machine  operator,  top-piece  machine  oper¬ 
ator,  labelling  machine  operator  64  cents; 
hand  labeller,  hand-fed  table  _  machine 
gummer  operator,  packer  and  tier,  four- 
coimer  machine  feeder,  operators  on  machines 
not  classified  above  62  cents;  folding  depart¬ 
ment — forelady  78  cents:  stitcher  operator  64 
cents;  stripper,  folder,  packer  and  tier, 
Brightwood  machine  feeder,  automatic  glue¬ 
ing  machine  feeder,  operators  of  machines 
not  classified  above  62  cents.  (The  above 
rates  are  from  8  to  10  cents  per  hour_  higher 
than  those  rates  previously  in  effect.)  Basic 
hourly  rates  for  female  employees  are  now  as 
follows:  from  45  cents  per  hour  in  first  3 
months  to  55  cents  in  third  3  months.  (Pre- 
■\'inusly  from  40  cents  in  first  3  months  to 
50  cents  per  hour  in  fourth  3  months.) 

Miniiinim  honrhj  jvage  rates  in  xoue  I 
for  male  etnplonees :  set-up  department — 
foreman  $1.36  per  hour;  assistant  foreman 
81.20;  creasing  operator,  scorer,  cutter  on 
knife  (first  class)  81.08;  cutter  on  knife 
I  second  class)  97  cents;  end  piece  operator 
(single)  96  ccnt.s;  end  piece  operator 
(double)  99  cents:  four-corner  stayer  oper¬ 
ator  $1.04;  feeder  (four-corner  stayer), 
]iunch  operator  88  cents;  wrapper  make- 
leady  man  $1.03:  circular  saw  ojierator  89 
cents:  slitter  operator  91  cents:  bale  press 
operator  87  cents:  operators  of  machines  not 
I  lassified  above  86  cents:  folding  department 
— foreman  $1.36:  assistant  foreman  $1.20: 
die  maker  $1.21;  assistant  die  maker  89 
cents:  automatic  glueing  machine  makeready 
man.  automatic  cellophane  machine  make- 
ready  man  $1.13;  Brightwood  machine  nrake- 
ready  man,  Indman  machine  makeready  man 
81.04:  feeder  (Brightwood  machine),  feeder 
(automatic  cellophane  machine),  feeder 
(cylinder  box  press),  feeder  (iilaten  die 
cutting  press)  88  cents:  waxing,  machine 
makeready  man  86  cents;  cutter  on  knife 


(first  class),  cylinder  box  pressman  $1.08; 
cutter  on  knife  (second  class)  97  cents; 
power  stack-lift  truck  operator  91  cents; 
jilaten  die  cutting  pressman  $1;  stripper  84 
cents;  bale  press  operator  87  cents:  packer 
aiul  tier  80  cents;  operators  on  machines  not 
classified  above  8(3  cents;  general — ^electrician. 
machinist  (first  class)  $1,08:  maintenance 
and  repair  man,  truck  driver  93  cents; 
shipper  $1,03;  assistant  shipper  86  cents; 
watchman  80  cents;  boiler  fireman  83  cents; 
stationary  engineman  89  cents.  (The  above 
rates  are' from  10  to  17  cents  per  hour  higher 
than  those  rates  previously  in  effect.) 
Weekly  rates  for  chief  enginemen  (second 
class)  are  increased  from  $43.50  to  $49.59 
per  week,  and  for  chief  enginemen  (third 
class)  from  $37,25  to  $42.46  ])er  week.  The 
liasic  wage  scale  for  male  employees  18  years 
of  age  and  over  is  increased  by  5  cents  per 
liour  and  is  now  as  follows;  from  60  cents 
per  hour  in  first  3  months  to  75  cents  in 
fourth  3  months;  male  employees  under  18 
years  of  age  now  receive  from  50  cents  per 
hour  in  first  3  months  to  60  cents  in^third 
3  months  instead  of  45  cents  in  the  first  3 
months  to  55  cents  in  fourth  3  months  as 
previously. 

Garage  Employees,  Sherbrooke 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  January  31, 
and  gazetted  February  2,  amends  the 
previous  Orders  in  Council  for  this  industry 
(L.G„  Afay,  1951,  p.  690,  Nov.,  p.  1638). 

Hours  for  service  men  are  increased  from 
9  to  12  hours  per  day  (maximum) ,  first  shift, 
or  from  9  to  12  hours  per  night  (maximum) , 
•second  shift;  regular  work  week  is  increased 
from  49  to  72  hours  per  week. 

Overtime:  time  and  one-half  (as  previously 
in  effect)  for  any  hours  worked  in  excess  of 
12  per  day  or  night,  or  in  excess  of  72  per 
week.  (Previously  overtime  rate  was  paid 
for  any  hours  in  excess  of  9  per  day  or  night, 
or  54  per  week.) 

Construction 

Buihling  Trades,  Chicoutimi  and  Neigh¬ 
bouring  Counties 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  .Januaiw  31, 
and  gazetted  February  2,  amends  the 
lirevious  Orders  in  Council  for  this  industry 
(L.G.,  Jan.,  1948,  p,  51,  April,  p.  334,  Aug., 
p.  872:  Aug.,  1949,  p.  987;  Aug..  1950.  p. 
1185:  Nov.,  p,  1904;  March,  19ol,  p.  358, 
(May,  p.  691,  Sept.,  p,  1251,  Dec.,  p.  1672; 
•Ian.,  1952,  p.  56,  and  previous  issue.s). 

Cost-of-living  ivnge  adjustment:  in  pursu¬ 
ance  of  la  cost-of-living  escalator  clause  (L.G., 
(Sept.,  1951,  p.  1251)  all  minimum  hourly 
wage  rate.s,  with  the  exception  of  those 
minimum  rates  for  zone  I-A,  are  increased 
by  5  cents  per  hour  from  the  pay  period  in 
)ii'ogress  on  October  22,  1951,  the  Federal 
cost-of-living  index  ha'^'ing  been  established 
at  189-8  points  at  September  1,  1951. 

Building  Trades,  Hull  and  District 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  January  31, 
and  gazetted  February  2,  amends  the 
lirevious  Orders  in  Council  for  this  industry 
(L.G.,  .Tan.,  1950.  p.  78,  April,  p.  517.  Nov., 
p.  1905:  .Tan.,  1951,  p.  64,  (March,  p.  358, 
June,  p.  828:  .Ian,,  1952,  ]1.  56’i.  This 

amendment  extends  the  term  of  the  present 


agreement,  as  ameniled,  nntil  Xovember  r2, 
1952,  and  thereafter  from  year  to  year, 
subject  to  notice. 

Minimum  iciuje  rafes:  new  minimum  wage 
rates  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  table. 
The  classilication  electrician — contractor 
tliersonal  servicesj  is  added  to  the  table  of 
rates.  Bates  for  apprentice  electricians  are 
also  added  as  follows:  from  05  cents  per 
hour  in  zones  I  and  II  during  the  first  year 
to  .?1.10  in  zone  I.  and  95  cents  in  zone  II 
during  fourth  year;  after  January  31.  1952 — 
from  65  cents  in  zones  I  and  II  during  the 
first  year  to  $1.20  in  zone  I  and  $1  in 
zone  II  in  fourth  year.  Minimum  hourly 
wage  rates  for  bricklayers,  bulldozer  oper¬ 
ators.  divers  and  crane  operators  in  zones  I 
and  II,  for  masons,  sheet  metal  workers 

I  erection),  painters  and  decorators,  and 
eribmen  in  zone  I  only,  and  for  tractor 
operators  and  shovel  operators  in  zone  II 
remain  unchanged  from  those  rates  formerly 
in  effect.  Other  hourly  wage  rates  represent 
inerea.ses  ranging  from  10  to  50  cents  per 
hour  in  zone  I,  and  from  5  to  00  cents  in 
zone  II.  Weekly  wage  rates  for  watchmen 
are  increased  by  $5  to  $35:  monthly  wage 
rates  for  material  checkers  and  time-keepers 
by  $25  to  $150  per  month.  Journeymen  elec¬ 
tricians  and  apprentices  living  in  zone  I  but 
working  in  zone  II  for  the  account  of  their 
employers  will  be  paid  the  minimum  rates  of 
zone  I :  electrical  contractors  living  in  zone 

II  will  when  working  in  zone  I.  pay  their 
employees  the  wage  rate  of  zone  I. 

In  zone  I,  one  apprentice  electrician  is 
allowed  to  each  2  journeymen  holding  licence 
‘C”:  in  zone  II,  one  apprentice  per  journey¬ 
man. 

A  new  definition  of  the  classification 
journeyman  electiician  is  included  in  this 
amendment. 

l^rinimnm  Hourly  Wage  Rates  for  the 
Building  Trades.  Hull  and  District 


Bates 
per  hour 

Trades  Zones 

I  II 

Bricklayer  . $1.70  $1.60 

Oaulker  .  1.00  0.80 

Carpenter-joiner  and  millwright  1.40  1.25 

Truck  driver-construction .  1.00  0.80 

Bulldozer  operator .  1.25  1.10 

Bireman-construction  .  1.00  0.80 

Roofer-asbestos,  .slate  and  tile..  1.00  0.90 

Roofer-composition .  1.15  1.05 

Electrician: 

Contractor  (personal  services)  2.25  1.75 

After  January  31,  1952....  2.40  1.95 

Journeyman  .  1.40  1.10 

After  January  31,  1952....  1.50  1.20 

Cement  finisher .  1.15  0.90 

Mastic  floor  finisher .  1.00  0.85 

Driller  and  breaker .  1.15  1.00 

Blacksmith .  1.10  1.00 

Blacksmith-drill  sharpener  ....  1.05  1.00 

Rigger  .  1.15  1.10 

Diler .  1  -  00  0 . 80 

Kettleman  .  1.00  0.90 

Mason  .  1.70  1.50 

Labourer-common  tvorker  ....  1.00  0.80 

Tractor  operator  .  1.00  0.90 

iMeehanie-construction  .  1.10  1.00 

Concrete  steel  or  rod  reinforc¬ 
ing  worker . .  1.10  0.90 

Sheet  metal  worker-erection...  1.40  1.25 


Rates 
Iter  hour 

Trades  Zones 

I  II 

Painter,  decorator  .  1.22  1.15 

Rainter-pneuniatic  machine....  1.32  1.20 

Plasterer  .  1.50  1.50 

Diver  .  2.25  2.25 

Screen  (wood  or  metal),  sash, 
w  i  n  d  ow,  steel  partitions 

erector  .  1.40  1.25 

Weatherstripper  .  1.40  1.25 

Lather  (wood)  .  1.40  1.25 

Lather  (metal)  .  1.40  1.25 

Marble  laj^er  .  1.50  1.25 

Mastic  floor  layer  .  1.00  0.95 

Terrazzo  layer  .  0.90  0.85 

Tile  layer  .  1.00  0.90 

Freight  elevator  operator .  1.00  0.90 

.Mixer  operator  .  1.00  0.90 

Compressor  operator .  1.00  0.90 

Cribman  .  1.00  0.90 

Crane  operator  .  1.15  1.15 

Shovel  operator  .  1.50  1.25 

J’unip  operator  .  1.00  0.85 

Terrazzo  polishing  machine 

operator  (dry  polishing)..  1.00  1.00 

Terrazzo  polishing  machine 

operator  (wet  polishing)..  1.05  1.00 

Welder  .  1.15  1.10 

Stone  cutter  .  1.70  1.60 

Ornamental  iron  worker .  1.00  0.95 

Clazier  .  1.22  1.15 


Building  Trades,  St.  Jerome  and  District 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  January  31, 
and  gazetted  February  9,  amends  the 
previous  Orders  in  Council  for  this  industry 
( L.O.,  Aug.,  1948,  p.  873;  Dec.,  1949,  p. 
1559;  May,  1950,  p.  694,  Oct.,  p.  1680,  Xov., 
)i.  1905;  Jan.,  1951,  p.  64,  Nov.,  p.  1539; 
Jan.,  1952,  p.  56). 

Hours:  8  per  day,  48  per  week  for  journey¬ 
men;  9  per  day,  54  per  week  for  labourers. 
The  above  hours  remain  unchanged  but  this 
amendment  provides  that  employers  may  now 
di.stribute  the  48  hours  per  week  over  a  5- 
(lay  period  between  the  hours  of  7  a.m.  and 

6  p.m.  In  the  village  of  Shawbridge  and 
that  part  of  the  area  lying  south  of  it  hours 
are  unchanged  at  9  per  day,  45  per  week,  no 
work  on  Saturday.  However,  in  the  county 
of  Labelle  hours  are  distributed  between 

7  a.m.  and  6  p.m.  Monday  to  Saturday' 
inclusive,  making  a  total  of  48  per  week. 

Overiime:  time  and  one-half  for  all  hours 
worked  in  excess  of  regular  hours  until 
10  p.m.;  double  time  thereafter. 

Minimum  wage  rates:  new  classifications 
are  added  to  the  wage  scale  as  follows: 
cement  bloc  layer  $1.15  per  hour;  painter 
(junior  journeyman)  $1;  joint  pointer 
(stone)  $1.37,  joint  pointer  (wallboard) 
$1.12. 

Special  provisions  governing  minimum 
wage  rates  for  certain  classifications  in  the 
county  of  Labelle  are  added  to  the  section 
of  this  agreement  governing  minimum  wage 
rates  as  follows:  carpenter-joiner  $1.15  per 
hour;  labourer  80  cents;  weekly  wage  rate 
foi'  watchmen  (night  and  daj')  $25  per 
week. 
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Trade 

Retail  Stores,  Quebec 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  January  31, 
and  gazetted  February  2,  amends  the 
previous  Orders  in  Council  for  this  industry 
(L.G..  May,  1946,  p.  629,  June,  p.  783,  July, 
p.  930;  June,  1949,  p.  736;  Jan.,  1951, 


p.  64,  and  previous  issues).  This  amend¬ 
ment  extends  the  term  of  the  present 
agreement  until  April  1,  1952,  and  thereafter 
from  year  to  year,  subject  to  notice. 

Territorial  jurisdiction  now  comprises  the 
cities  of  Quebec  and  Sillery,  the  town  of 
Quebec-West.  and  the  municipality  of 
Giffard.  (Previously  only  the  city  of 
Quebec.) 


Industrial  Standards  Acts,  Etc. 

Schedules  of  wages  and  hours  recently  approved  by  provincial 
Orders  in  Council  in  New  Brunswick,  Ontario  and  Alberta 


Recent  proceedings  under  the  Industrial 
Standards  Acts,  etc.*  include  two  new 
schedules  and  the  amendment  of  three 
others,  all  summarized  below. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK 

CONSTRUCTION 

Painters,  Saint  John 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  January  24, 
and  gazetted  February  5,  makes  binding  the 
terms  of  a  new  schedule  for  painters, 
decorators  and  paperhangers  in  the  zone 
comprising  the  area  within  a  radius  of  15 
miles  from  the  county  court  house  in  Saint 
John,  to  be  in  effect  from  February  15, 
1952,  until  June  4,  1952.  This  schedule  does 
not  apply  to  maintenance  workers  of 
commercial  or  industrial  establishments  who 
are  in  receipt  of  a  regular  salary  from  their 
employers,  nor  to  employees  engaged  in  ship¬ 
building  or  ship  repairs. 

Hours:  8  per  day,  Monday  through  Friday, 
40  per  week.  Work  which  cannot  be  done 


*In  six  provinces — Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  Ontario,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta — legislation  provides  that,  follow¬ 
ing  a  petition  from  representatives  of 
employers  and  employees  in  any  (or  speci¬ 
fied)  industries,  the  provincial  Minister 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  Act 
may  himself,  or  through  a  government 
official  delegated  by  him,  call  a  confer¬ 
ence  of  representatives  of  employers  and 
employees.  This  conference  is  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  investigating  and  considering  the 
conditions  of  labour  in  the  industry  and  of 
negotiating  minimum  rates  of  wages  and 
maximum  hours  of  work.  A  schedule  of 
wages  and  hours  of  labour  drawn  up  at  such 
a  conference,  if  the  Minister  considers  that 
it  has  been  agreed  to  by  a  proper  and 
sufficient  representation  of  employers  and 
employees,  may  on  his  recommendation  be 
made  binding  by  Order  in  Council  in  all 
zones  designated  by  the  Minister.  The 
Minister  may  also  establish  an  advisory 
committee  for  every  zone  to  which  a 
schedule  applies  to  assist  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  and  the  regula¬ 
tions.  References  to  the  summaries  of  these 
Acts  and  to  amendments  to  them  are  given 
in  the  Labour  Gazette,  August,  1951,  p.  1110. 


during  regular  working  periods,  because  of 
its  nature,  or  prevailing  conditions,  may  be 
carried  out  during  other  periods  of  the  day 
and  these  periods  will  be  known  as  special 
tvorkiny  periods,  such  periods  not  to  exceed 
in  the  aggregate  7i  hours  Monday  through 
Friday. 

Overtime:  time  and  one-half  for  the  first 
four  hours  in  excess  of  regular  hours; 
double  time  thereafter  and  on  Sundays  and 
8  specified  holidays.  Work  on  Labour  Day 
only  under  exceptional  circumstances. 

Minimum  hourly  wage  rates:  $1.15  per 
hour  during  regular  working  periods ;_  $1.28 
per  hour  during  special  working  periods. 

ONTARIO 

MANUFACTURING 

Men’s  and  Boys’  Clothing  Industry,  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Ontario 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  December  20, 
and  gazetted  January  26,  amends  the 
previous  Order  in  Council  for  this  industry 
(L.G.,  April,  1950,  p.  519).  This  amendment 
to  become  effective  February  5,  1952. 

Minimum  hourly  wage  rates  and  overtime 
rates:  new  minimum  hourly  wage  rates, 
which  are  from  61  to  10  cents  higher  than 
the  previous  rates,  and  new  overtime  rates 
are  shown  in  the  table  on  the  next  page. 

Ladies’  Cloak  and  Suit  Industry,  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Ontario 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  January  4. 
and  gazetted  January  26,  amends  the 
previous  Order  in  Council  for  this  industry 
(L.G.,  March,  1951,  p.  361).  This  amend¬ 
ment  to  become  effective  February  5,  1952. 

Overtime  as  previously  in  effect  is  payable 
at  time  and  one-half. 

Minimum,  hourly  wage  rates  are  increased 
by  from  6  to  14  cents  per  hour  and  are 
now  as  follows:  class  “A” — machine  presser, 
section  operator,  skilled  cutter,  skilled  oper¬ 
ator,  top  presser  $1.34;  class  ‘"B” — under 
preeser  $1.28;  class  “C’’ — skilled  fur  tailor 
$1.12;  class  “D” — trimmer  $1.08;  class  “E” 
— semi-skilled  cutter,  semi-skilled  operator 
$1.04;  class  “F” — piece  presser  $1.02;  class 
“G” — ^assistant  fur  tailor,  hand  baster, 
machine  baster.  special  machine  operator  86 
cents;  class  “H” — finisher,  lining  maker. 
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MINLMIIM  HOURLY  WAGE  RATES  AND  OVERTIME  RATES  IN  THE  MEN’S 
AND  BOYS’  CLOTHING  INDUSTRY,  PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO 


Class 


Minimum  Rates 
per  Hour 


Overtime  Rates 
per  Hour 


Counties 
of  Halton, 
Ontario, 
Peel, 
Went¬ 
worth  and 
York 


Counties 
of  Halton, 
Ontario, 

Rest  of  Peel, 
Province  WenR 
worth  and 
York 


Rest  of 
Province 


$  $ 


$  $ 


I — Coats,  Vests  and  Pants  (other  than  odd  pants) — 

A — Cutter  and  marker . 

B — Head  operator  (coats),  first  operator  (vests) . 

C — Trimmer . 

D — Pocket  maker  (coats  and  pants),  edge-taper, 

seamer  (pants),  second  operator  (vests) . 

E — Finish  presser  and  fitter  (coats),  leg  and  bottom 

presser  (pants),  finish  presser  (vests) . 

F — Shaper,  under-baster,  top  collar  baster,  edge 
baster  by  hand  (coats),  top  stitcher  (pants). 
G — Lining  maker,  edge  stitcher,  joiner  and  pocket 
tacker,  shoulder  joiner,  gorget  sewer,  exam¬ 
ining  brusher,  dart  sewer  (coats),  lining 
maker  (pants),  waistband  operator  (pants), 

top  presser  (pants) ,  fitter  (vests) . 

H — Seam  or  under  presser  (vests) . 

I — Alteration  tailor  (coats,  vests  and  pants) . 

.1 — Chopper . 

K — Edge  presser  and  seam  or  under  presser  (coats) .  . 
L — Lining  baster,  facing  baster  by  hand,  collar  setter, 
shoulder  and  under  collar  baster,  edge  baster 
machine  (all  on  coats),  pocket  maker  and  out¬ 
side  seamer  on  boys’  longs,  shorts  and  bloom¬ 
ers  and  lining  stitcher  boys’  shorts,  etc . 

M — Try-on  baster . 

N — Seam  presser  (pants) . 

O — Finish  presser  on  boys’  longs,  shorts  and  bloomers 

P — Assistant  trimmer .  ■  . 

Q — Sleeve  maker,  buttonhole  maker  (machine), 
special  machine  operator,  lapel  and  collar 
padder,  armhole  serger,  fitter  fpants),  trim¬ 
ming  maker  (pants),  lining  and  back  maker 

(vests),  third  operator  and  baster  (vests) - 

R — Separator  of  coats  and  vests . 

S — Canvas  maker  hand,  separator  (pants) . 

T— Ticket  pocket  maker,  canvas  baster  by  machine 
and  hand,  facing  and  bottom  tacker,  facing 
baster  by  machine,  finisher  (coats),  finisher 
(pants  and  vests),  buttonhole  maker  by  hand, 
special  machine  operator  (pants),  button 
sewer,  buttonhole  tacker,  canvas  maker  by 
machine,  cleaner  and  basting  puller,  busheler 

on  pants  and  general  helper . .  •  •  • 

U — Binder,  bottom  trimmer  (pants),  pocket  piecer 
(vests),  and  thread  marker . 


1.29 

1.23 

1.2U 

1.15 

1.12 

1.07i 


98i 

95i 

94 

93 

90 


.871 

.86* 

.83 

.81 

.77 


.741 

.73 

.70i 


.68 

.64 


1.131 

1.07i 

1.06i 

l.OOi 

.98 

.94 


.86 

.8.31 

.82 

.811 

.79 


.761 

.751 

.721 

.71 

.m 


.65 

.64 

.61i 


.59 


.56 


1.82 

1.72 

1.70 


1.59 

1.50i 

1.49 


1.60 


1.40 


1.55i  1.36 

1.49  1.30J 


1.35 

1.31 

1.281 

1.27 

1.22i 


1.18 

1.141 

1.12§ 

1.11 

1.07 


1.19 

1.17 

1.12 

1.09 

1.03 


1.04 

1.02^ 

.98 

.95i 

.90 


.99 

.97 

.93 


.861 

.85 

.8U 


.89J-  .78^ 
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II — Manufacture  of  Odd  Pants 

A — Cutter  or  marker . 

B — Trimmer  or  lining  marker,  pocket  maker,  inside 

and  crotch  seamer,  outside  seamer . 

C — Leg  pre.sser  and  lining  or  top  stitcher . 

D — Top  presser,  lining  sewer,  hip  pocket  cutter . 

E — Chopper . . 

p_Pocket  maker,  lining  sewer,  stitcher  and  presser 

on  boys’  longs,  shorts  and  bloomers . 

G — Layer-up,  fly  sewer . . . .  • 

H — Fitter,  seam  presser,  facing  operator,  curtian 
maker,  buttonhole  maker  on  odd  pants  and 
seamer  on  boys’  longs,  shorts  anrl  bloomers. 
I — Assistant  trimmer,  cuff  presser  and  waistband 

operator . . . . . 

J — Pocket  serger,  bar  tacker,  fly  maker,  button 
sewer,  loop  maker,  buttonhole  tacker,  cun 
machine  operator,  ticket  sewer,  examiner  and 

cleaner . . 

K — Pant  crease  felling  machine  operator . 
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skirt  maker  S4  cents;  class  — button 

sewer,  general  hand  or  examiner  58  cents 
per  hour. 

CONSTRUCTION 

Painters,  Ottawa 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  January  24, 
and  gazetted  February  9,  makes  binding 
the  terms  of  a  new  schedule  for  the  painting 
and  decorating  industry  in  the  Ottawa  zone, 
to  be  in  effect  from  February  19,  1952, 

"during  pleasure”.  The  terms  of  this 
schedule  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
.schedule  previously  in  effect  and  summarized 
in  the  L.A.BOtiR  Gazette,  May,  1951,  with  the 
exception  of  the  following: — 

Minimum  hourly  ivage  rates  are  increased 
from  $1.37  to  $1.50  for  spray  painting  and 
from  $1.22  to  $1.35  per  hour  for  all  other 
work.  Minimum  rates  for  night  work  w^hich 
were  formerly  10  cents  per  hour  higher  than 
those  rates  for  -work  done  during  regular 
work  periods  are  now  increased  from  ,$1.47 
to  $1.65  for  spray-painting  and  from  $1.32 
to  $1.50  per  hour  for  all  other  work. 

ALBERTA 

MANUFACTURING 

Bakery  Products,  Calgary 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  January  7, 
and  gazetted  January  15.  amends  the 
previous  Order  in  Council  for  this  industry 
(L.G.,  April,  1950,  p.  519). 

Minimum  weekly  louge  rates  for  male  and 
female  employees:  ovenmen,  doughmen,  cake 
bakers  $48.15;  dividermen,  mouldermen. 


bench  hands  $45.90;  assistant  doughmen, 
assistant  ovenmen,  assistant  mouldermen 
$42.75;  bread  racker  $39.15;  head  shipper 
$41.85;  assistant  shipper,  wrapping  machine 
operator,  janitors,  cleaners,  pan  washers 
$39.15;  receiver,  maintenance  man,  machine 
pan  greaser  $40.95;  mechanics  $43.65; 
apprentices  $30.15  during  first  6  months  to 
$42.75  during  eighth  6  months,  thereafter  as 
per  schedule. 

Minimum  wage  rates  for  female  employees: 
female  help  in  bread  shop — checkers,  packers 
$33.30;  rackers  and  bread  wrappers  $31.95; 
female  help  in  cake  shops  (on  bench  wmrk J 
— bench  work  (added  classification)  $34.65; 
cookie  and  doughnut  machine  operators 
$34,65;  cake  depositor  operator  $37.35;  other 
help  in  cake  shop — ^wrappers,  finishers, 
packers,  box  makers,  liners,  cake  machine 
wrappers  $31,95.  (The  above  wage  rates 
for  male  employees  are  from  $3.65  to  $6.65 
per  week  higher  than  the  maximum  rates 
of  the  previous  wage  scale  and  those  rates 
for  female  employees  arc  from  45  cents  to 
$2.45  per  week  higher  than  the  previous 
maximum  rates.)  Inexperienced  employees 
(male  and  female)  will  be  paid  10  per  cent 
less  than  the  regular  rate  set  for  their 
classification  during  first  6  months  of 
employment;  5  per  cent  less  during  second 
6  months;  after  12  months  they  will  receive 
the  regular  rate  for  the  classification. 
Employees  performing  work  between  the 
hours  of  9  p.m.  and  6  a.m.  will  now  be  paid 
extra  compensation  of  9  cents  per  hour  in¬ 
stead  of  5  cents  as  previouslj^  in  effect. 
Experienced  employees  (male  and  female), 
after  one  week’s  trial,  if  proving  themselves 
experienced,  will  be  paid  the  regular  rate 
for  their  classification. 

Other  provisions  of  this  amendment  in¬ 
clude  apprenticeship  regulations. 


Recent  SignificantNegotations 
in  the  United  States 

Wage  increases  for  approximately  40,000 
over-the-road  truck  drivers  employed  by 
500  trucking  firms  located  in  14  central- 
mid-western  states  of  the  United  States 
were  provided  in  a  three-year  agreement 
reached  with  the  Teamsters’  Union  Central 
States  Drivers  Council  (AFL),  it  is  reported 
in  the  March  issue  of  the  Monthly  Labor 
Review,  a  publication  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor. 

The  report  is  included  in  a  roundup  of 
significant  negotiations.  Other  agreements 
reported  include  the  followdng: — 

A  one-year  agreement  affecting  about 
25,000  clerical  and  mechanical  workers  w'as 
reached  on  January  9  between  the  Utility 
Workers  Union  (CIO)  and  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Edison  Co.,  Inc.,  supplier  of  elec¬ 


tricity,  gas  and  steam  to  the  New  York 
area.  It  provided  a  general  wage  increase 
of  11  cents  an  hour,  a  10-per-cent  rise  in 
pensions,  and  other  fringe  benefits. 

Agreements  reached  between  the  Build¬ 
ing  Service  Emplojmes’  Union  (AFL)  and 
New  York  loft  and  office  building  oper¬ 
ators  provided  a  wage  increase  of  $3  a 
week  (74  cents  an  hour)  for  approximately 
18,000  employees.  The  settlements  con¬ 
cluded  negotiations  held  under  wage 
re-opening  provisions  of  three-year  con¬ 
tracts  signed  in  January,  1951. 

Ratification  of  a  contract  affecting  about 
25,000  employees  of  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  Corp.  was  announced  by  the 
United  Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine 
Workers  (Ind.)  on  January  6.  The  agree¬ 
ment,  retroactive  to  November  1,  provided 
wage  increases  ranging  from  5  to  10  cents 
an  hour  and  three  -weeks’  vacation  after 
15  years’  service. 
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Labour  Legislation  in 


Quebec,  1 951  -52 


Amendment  to  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  was  chief  labour  enactment  of 
1951-52  session.  Compensation  now  payable  at  rate  of  70  per  cent  on 
maximum  yearly  earnings  of  $3,000  (formerly  66  5  P®*"  cent  on  $2,500) 


The  chief  labour  enactment  of  the 
1951-52  Quebec  legislative  session,  which 
was  convened  November  7  and  ended 
January  23,  was  an  Act  to  amend  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Act.  Under  its 
provisions,  compensation  will  now  be  pay¬ 
able  at  the  rate  of  70  per  cent  on 
maximum  yearly  earnings  of  S3,000. 
Before  this  amendment,  the  percentage 
rate  was  66f  and  the  maximum  amount  of 
earnings  taken  into  account  in  deter¬ 
mining  compensation  was  -$2,500  a  year. 

Legislation  was  enacted  to  authorize  the 
Quebec  Government  to  participate  in  the 
joint  federal-provincial  plan  for  old  age 
assistance  and  blind  persons’  pensions 
provided  for  by  the  federal  Old  Age 
Assistance  and  Blind  Persons  Acts,  1951. 


Workmen's  Compensation 

Two'  important  amendments  were  made 
to  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act.  One 
raise<l  the  maximum  amount  of  average 
earnings  which  may  be  taken  into  account 
in  computing  compensation  from  $2,500  to 
S3.000  a  year  and  provided  that  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  assessment,  from  January  1,  19.52, 
any  amount  in  excess  of  13,000  which  is 
paid  to  a  workman  must  be  deducterl  fi’om 
the  payroll.  The  same  increase  was  made 
with  respect  to  tlie  maximum  wages  or 
salary  of  an  employer  or  director  of  a 
corporation  who  wishes  to  be  covered  as 
a  workman  under  the  Act. 

A  second  amentlment  increased  the  rate 
of  compensation  for  total  disability  from 
66|  per  cent  to  70  per  cent  of  average 
weekly  earnings,  or,  in  the  case  of  partial 
di.sability,  to  70  per  cent  of  the  difference 
in  average  weeklj"  earnings  befoi'e  and 
after  the  accident.  The  same  percentage 
rate  applies  with  respect  to  the  total 
monthly  compensation  payable  in  death 
cases.  The  maximum  amount  which  may 
be  paid,  exclusive  of  the  allowance  for 
burial  expenses,  is  now  70  per  cent  of 
the  workman’s  average  monthly  earnings, 
instead  of  the  former  66]  per  cent. 


The  increase  in  the  compensation  rate 
applies  onljr  to  accidents  wiiich  occur  after 
February  1,  1952. 

Sanitary  Conditions  in  the  Food  Trades 

The  Quebec  Public  Health  Act  was 
amended  to  authorize  regulations  to  be 
made  providing  for  wider  sanitary  control 
of  the  food  industry.  The  regulations  may 
require  measures  to  be  adopted  to  ensure 
that  the  production,  handling,  preservation 
and  distribution  of  food  or  food  products 
are  done  by  sanitary  methods;  may 
prohibit  the  sale  of  any  food  which  does 
not  meet  specific  health  requirements;  an<l 
may  regulate  the  sanitarj^  condition  of 
establishments  where  foods  are  prepared, 
liandled  or  stored. 

Previously,  the  Act  merely  provided  for 
regulations  defining  the  causes  wiiich 
rendered  meat  and  food  products  unsuit- 
alde  for  human  consumption  and  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  sale  of  such  foods.  Such  regula¬ 
tions  were  issued  under  this  provision  in 
1944. 


Housing 

Further  amendments  were  made  to  the 
.■\ct  passed  in  1948  to  improve  housing 
conditions  in  the  province  by  authorizing 
the  Government  to  bear  interest  charges 
in  excess  of  two  per  cent  on  loans  made 
by  credit  unions  or  loan  societies  to  indi¬ 
viduals  ,syndicates  or  co-operative  building 
societies  for  the  construction  of  homes. 

J’he  Act  provided  that  the  Government’s 
financial  contribution  should  be  m.ade  on 
condition  that  the  interest  rate  did  not 
exceed  five  pci’  cent  per  annum  and  only 
to  the  extent  of  a  capital  sum  of  .$6,004) 
for  a  .self-contained  family  dwelling  and 
.$10,000  for  a  two-unit  dwelling. 

The  amendment  provides  that,  on  the 
I'ecommendation  of  the  Quebec  harm 
Credit  Bureau,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council  may,  when  he  deems  it  exjiedieni 
because  of  increased  costs  of  building  and 
of  borrowing  nione>'.  guai’anlee  and  pa>' 
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three  per  cent  interest  even  if  the  lender 
charges  more  than  five  per  cent  but  not 
over  six  per  cent  interest. 

It  is  also  stipulated  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  pay  this  portion  of  interest  to 
the  extent  of  a  capital  sum  of  $7,000  in 
the  case  of  a  self-contained  family  dwelling 
and  $12,000  in  the  case  of  a  two-unit 
dwelling. 

By  a  further  amendment,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  authorized  to  spend  an  additional 
$10,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  paying  this 
interest.  This  additional  sum  will  bring 
the  total  amount  which  has  been  allotted 
for  this  puiTDOse  to  $30,000,000.  The 
preamble  to  the  amending  Act  notes  that 
the  Act  to  improve  housing  conditions  has 
since  1948  made  it  possible  to  procure 
housing  for  over  48,000  persons. 

Rent  Control 

Several  amendments  were  made  to  the 
Act  respecting  the  regulation  of  rentals, 
1951,  and  its  title  was  changed  to  “An  Act 
to  promote  conciliation  between  lessees  and 
property-owners.” 

The  Act,  which  formerly  appHed  to 
cities  and  towns,  may  now  be  extended  to 
municipalities  or  territories  situated  within 
a  five-mile  radius  of  a  city  or  town  if  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  considers 
that  circumstances  warrant  such  an  exten¬ 
sion.  The  Act  is  specifically  declared  not 
to  apply  to  premises  leased  for  commercial 
or  industrial  purposes. 

The  administrative  procedure  set  up 
under  the  Act  was  made  more  flexible. 
Instead  of  being  required  to  appoint  one 
administrator  in  areas  with  a  population  of 
less  than  100,000  persons  and  an  admin¬ 
istrator  and  an  assistant  in  more  populous 
areas,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council 
is  now  empowered  to  appoint  a  rental 
administrator  for  each  territory  it  may 
designate  and  as  many  assistants  as  are 
necessary. 

The  Act  provides  that,  where  the  lessor 
and  lessee  are  unable  to  agree  on  the 
prolongation  of  a  lease  or  on  the  terms  of 
a  new  lease,  the  lessee  may  apply  to  the 
local  administrator  to  extend  the  term  of 
the  lease  and  fix  the  rent.  An  amendment 
provides  that  in  such  cases  the  admin¬ 
istrator  may  prolong  the  lease  for  any 
period  he  deems  fair  and  just  to  the  parties 
but  not  longer  than  May  1,  1953,  the  date 
of  termination  of  the  Act. 

The  amending  Act  stresses  the  admin¬ 
istrator’s  role  as  conciliator.  After  hearing 
the  parties  and  before  rendering  his 
decision,  he  must  endeavour  to  bring  the 
parties  to  a  reasonable  agreement.  For  this 


purpose  he  may  send  to  the  parties  a 
proposal  of  settlement  and  if,  within  10 
days  of  mailing,  neither  party  serves 
notice  on  the  administrator  of  his  refusal 
to  accept  it,  they  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
accepted  the  proposal.  Otherwise,  the 
administrator  will  hear  the  case  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  The  parties  are  bound 
by  any  agreement  they  make  or  are 
deemed  to  have  made. 

An  administrator  or  the  Rental  Commis¬ 
sion  may  apportion  in  equal  monthly  pay¬ 
ments  over  a  period  not  exceeding  six 
months  the  additional  rent  which  a  lessee 
may  be  required  to  pay  after  adjudication 
on  his  application,  if  the  decision  was  given 
more  than  three  months  after  the  filing  of 
his  application. 

Old  Age  Assistance 

An  Act  to  assist  persons  aged  65  to  70 
years  was  passed  to  authorize  the  province 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  federal 
Government  to  provide  for  the  payment 
from  January  1,  1952,  of  assistance  of  up 
to  $40  a  month  to  needy  persons  between 
the  ages  of  65  and  69  years,  in  accordance 
with  the  federal  Old  Age  Assistance  Act 
CL.G.,  1951,  p.  1261),  and  to  provide  for 
the  administration  of  the  old  age  assist¬ 
ance  program.  Under  the  federal  Act,  the 
Government  of  Canada  is  required  to  pay 
to  the  province  one-half  of  the  cost  of  the 
allowances. 

The  provincial  Government  is  also 
authorized  to  enter  into  an  additional 
agreement  with  the  Government  of  Canada 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  allow¬ 
ance.  Provision  is  made  for  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council  to  adopt  regulations 
for  the  payment  of  assistance  in  special 
cases  to  persons  between  65  and  69  years 
who  do  not  meet  the  required  conditions 
for  assistance  but  to  whom  the  Social 
Allowances  Commission  deems  that  an 
allowance  should  be  granted. 

The  former  Old  Age  Pensions  Commis¬ 
sion  of  three  members  is  continued,  but  its 
name  is  changed  to  the  Quebec  Social 
Allowances  Commission.  The  Commission 
has  power  to  receive  and  hear  all  applica¬ 
tions  for  assistance  and  to  decide  the  cases 
finally  and  without  appeal.  Every  decision 
of  the  Commission  in  an  application  for 
assistance  must  be  communicated  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  Minister  of  Social  Welfare 
and  Youth  and  to  the  person  concerned. 

As  before,  special  officers  may  be 
appointed  in  territories  designated  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  applications  for 
allowances. 
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Allowances  are,  as  previously,  not  subject 
to  attachment  or  seizure  and  exempt  from 
provincial  and  municipal  taxes,  and  the 
receipt  of  assistance  will  not  disqualify  the 
recipient  from  voting  at  a  provincial, 
municipal  or  school  election. 

The  Commission  is  authorized  to  pay 
the  allowance  to  a  person,  society  or 
institution  who  or  which  has  undertaken 
to  care  for  the  applicant,  provided  that  his 
consent  is  first  obtained. 

Penalties  are  provided,  on  summary 
conviction,  for  a  person  who  receives  an 
allowance  knowing  that  he  is  not  entitled 
to  it  or  for  a  person  who  assists  another 
to  obtain  assistance  to  which  he  is  not 
entitled  under  the  Act. 

The  former  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  is 
rescinded. 


Allowances  for  Blind  Persons 

A  Blind  Persons  Allowances  Act  was 
also  enacted  to  authorize  the  provincial 
Government  to  make  an  agreement  with 
the  federal  Government  for  the  payment 
of  pensions  of  up  to  $40  a  month  from 
January  1,  1952,  to  needy  blind  persons 
over  21  years  of  age.  Under  the  federal 
Blind  Persons  Act  (L.G.,  1951,  p.  1262) 
the  Government  of  Canada  pays  75  per 
cent  and  the  provincial  Government  25 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  assistance  to  blind 
persons  who  satisfy  the  conditions  set  out 
in  the  federal  Act. 

The  Bhnd  Persons  Act  is  also  to  be 
administered  by  the  Quebec  Social  Allow¬ 
ances  Commission.  The  other  provisions 
of  this  Act  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
Old  Age  Assistance  Act  noted  above.  The 
former  Act  is  repealed. 


Legal  Decisions  Affecting  Labour 

Court  holds  that  a  student  employed  at  summer  hotel  is  entitled  to 
compensation  for  injuries  suffered  in  hotel  swimming  pool.  Union  is 
ordered  to  reinstate  expelled  member  and  pay  him  damages  for  loss 
of  employment.  Application  for  court  order  directing  a  representation 
vote  is  dismissed;  Labour  Board  fulfilled  its  functions,  court  holds 


Reversing  a  ruling  of  the  Workmen’s 
Comperusation  Board,  the  New  Brunswick 
Supreme  Court,  Appeal  Division,  held  that 
a  university  student  employed  as  waitress 
at  a  CPR  summer  hotel  was  entitled  to 
compensation  under  the  Act  for  injuries 
suffered  while  swimming  in  the  hotel  pool. 

The  New  Brun.swick  Supreme  Court, 
Chancery  Division,  ordered  Local  1720  of 
the  International  Longshoremen’s  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Saint  John  to  reinstate  an  expelled 
member  and  to  pay  him  damages  for  loss 
of  employment. 

A  union  application  for  a  court  order 
requiring  the  Manitoba  Labour  Board  to 
take  a  representation  vote  at  a  Winnipeg 
laundry  w'as  dismissed  on  the  ground  that 
the  Board  had  fulfilled  its  functions  under 
the  Act. 

New  Brunswick  Supreme  Court  .  .  . 

.  .  .  holds  accident  on  employer's  premises  to  be  in 
course  of  employment,  though  worker  off  duty’ 

The  New  Brunswick  Supreme  Court, 
Appeal  Division,  on  September  18,  1951, 


reversed  a  judgment  of  the  provincial 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Board.  The 
Board  had  refused  compensation  to  a  girl, 
employed  as  waitress  in  a  summer  hotel, 
who  was  injured  on  her  employer’s 
premises  while  off  duty. 

The  accident  occurred  when  she  dove 
into  shallow  water  at  the  bathing  beach 
on  the  hotel  grounds.  With  one  of  the 
three  judges  dissenting,  the  Court  held 
that,  since  swimming  facilities  were  pro¬ 
vided  to  the  waitress  because  of  her 
employment,  the  accident  arose  out  of  and 
in  the  course  of  her  employment  and  was 
compensable  under  the  New  Brunswick 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Act. 

The  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act 
makes  provision  for  an  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  from  any  order,  ruhng  or 
decision  of  the  Board  involving  any  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  its  jurisdiction  or  any  question 
of  law.  The  employer  in  this  case,  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company, 
appealed  the  Board’s  decision  to  the  Court. 

Mr.  Justice  Harrison,  with  Mr.  Justice 
Hughes  concurring,  gave  reasons  for  the 
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Couit’s  decision.  He  first  described  the 
terms  of  the  applicant’s  employment  and 
tlic  circumstances  of  the  accident. 

On  May  4,  1949,  Marilyn  Ann  Noell, 
a  20-year-olcl  university  student,  was 
enfjaged  by  the  CPR  to  work  as  a  waitress 
m  their  Algonquin  Hotel  at  St.  Andrews, 
N.B.,  from  June  4  to  September  10,  at 
a  wage  of  $35  per  month.  In  addition  to 
recei^'ing  sleeping  accommodation  and 
meals,  she  was  entitled  to  play  on  the 
tennis  courts,  to  use  the  golf  links  at  a 
reduced  fee,  and  to  swim  at  the  hotel’s 
private  beach.  The  assistant  manager  of 
the  hotel  explained  in  his  evidence  that 
university  students  like  Miss  Noell  were 
engaged  at  a  wage  lower  than  the  pre¬ 
vailing  rate,  and  that  these  recreational 
privileges  were  part  of  their  compensation. 

On  June  23,  the  day  of  the  accident, 
since  Miss  Noell  and  a  friend  were  told 
at  breakfast  that  they  need  not  return  to 
work  until  5  p.m.,  they  went  to  the  hotel 
beach  at  Katy’s  Cove. 

Gates  at  the  mouth  of  the  cove,  through 
which  the  water  flowed  at  high  tide,  were 
closed  when  the  tide  went  out  to  hold  the 
water.  At  ebb  tide  the  previous  evening, 
the  gates  had  been  opened  in  order  to 
change  the  water.  The  cove  would  empty 
in  one  ebb  tide,  but  it  would  take  three 
flood  tides  to  fill  it  completely.  For  this 
reason,  the  water  in  the  cove  was  only 
about  two  feet  deep  on  June  23  instead 
of  the  usual  five  feet.  Miss  Noell  did 
not  know  about  the  system  of  water 
control  and  that  the  water  varied  in 
depth  from  time  to  time.  She  dove  from 
ihe  end  of  a  floating  jetty  and  struck  the 
bottom,  suffering  very  serious  injuries, 
which,  according  to  the  medical  report 
dated  in  June,  1950,  would  permanently 
disable  her  from  work. 

Mr.  Justice  Harrison  quoted  from  Sec¬ 
tion  7  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Act,  which  provides  that  compensation 
shall  be  paid  to  a  workman  where  personal 
injury  is  caused  to  him  “by  accident 
arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  his 
employment”.  He  then  reviewed  Hals- 
bury’s  interpretation  of  these  terms,  and 
mentioned  several  cases  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  whether  an  accident  arose  “out 
of”  and  “in  the  course  of”  employment. 
He  considered  significant  the  fact  that 
Miss  Noell’s  employment  was  continuous, 
and  that  the  accident  occurred  on  her 
employer’s  premises. 

His  Lordship  referred  particularly  to  the 
case  of  Knight  v.  Howard  Wall  Ltd. 
fl938)  4  All  ER  667,  wdiere  an  employee 
was  injured  by  a  dart  while  eating  his 


mid-day  meal  in  a  canteen  on  the 
employer’s  premises.  It  w'as  held  that, 
although  the  workman  was  under  no 
obligation  to  go  to  the  canteen,  it  was  a 
term  of  his  employment  that  he  had  a 
right  to  be  there,  and  that  the  accident 
was  compensable.  Mr.  Justice  Harrison 
quoted  'from  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
in  that  case ; — 

Can  it  make  any  difference  that  he  is 
there  in  the  course  of  his-  employment,  as 
a  term  of  the  contract  which  gives  him 
a  right  to  be  there,  rather  than  in  the 
carrying  out  of  a  duty?  I  think  that  it 
can  make  none.  Once  it  is  established 
that  it  is  part  of  the  course  of  the 
employment — that  is  to  say,  that  it  is  a 
term  of  his  contract  that  he  should  be 
there — the  accident  ...  is  one  which,  I 
think,  arises  out  of  the  employment. 

His  Lordship  concluded  that  the  case 
of  Miss  Noell  was  similar.  It  was  a  term 
of  her  employment  that  she  had  a  right 
to  be  at  the  bathing  beach,  and  recrea¬ 
tion  on  the  hotel  premises  in  off-duty  hours 
was  a  natural  incident  of  her  employment. 
It  was  part  of  her  compensation  to  be 
permitted  to  use  these  facilities.  For 
these  reasons  he  found  that  the  accident 
arose  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  her 
emplo3^ment.  Finally,  Mr.  Justice  Harrison 
expressed  his  opinion  that  the  Act  should 
be  interpreted  liberal^,  since  it  is  not  an 
Act  defining  an  emplojmr’s  liability  but 
an  insurance  Act  designed  to  rehabilitate 
injured  workmen  and  to  assist  in  lessening 
or  removing  any  handicap  resulting  from 
their  injuries.  The  appeal  was  accordingh' 
allowed. 

Mr.  Justice  Bridges,  dissenting,  stated 
that  he  could  not  agree  that  the  accident 
arose  out  of  or  in  the  course  of  Miss  Noell’s 
employment.  He  quoted  a  statement  of 
Lord  Dunedin’s  in  the  case  of  Davidson 
&  Co.  V.  Officer,  87  LJ  PC  58: — 

In  my  view,  “in  the  course  of  employ¬ 
ment”  is  a  different  thing  from  “during 
the  period  of  employment”.  It  connotes, 
to  my  mind,  the  idea  that  the  workman 
or  servant  is  doing  something  which  is 
part  of  his  service  to  his  employer  or 
master.  No  doubt  it  need  not  be  actual 
work,  but  it^  must,  I  think,  be  work,  or 
the  natural  incidents  connected  with  the 
class  of  work — for  example,  in  the  work¬ 
men’s  case  the  talcing  of  meals  during  the 
hours  of  labour  :  in  the  servant’s,  not  only 
the  taking  of  meals  but  resting  and  sleep¬ 
ing.  which  follow  from  the  fact  that 
domestic  servants  generally  live  and  sleep 
under  the  master’s  roof. 

Mr.  Justice  Bridges  stated  that  he  could 
not  see  how  swimming  in  Katy’s  Cove 
was  a  natural  incident  of  waiting  on  tables 
at  the  Algonquin  Hotel. 
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He  found  a  significant  difference  between 
the  case  already  referred  to  (Knight  v. 
Howard  Trail  Lid.),  where  a  workman  was 
injured  in  his  employer’s  canteen,  and  the 
case  under  consideration.  Contrasting  these 
two  cases,  he  stated; — 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  unreasonable  to 
hold  that  it  is  incidental  to  his  employ¬ 
ment  for  a  workman  to  eat  his  meal  at 
a  canteen  provided  by  his  employer  on 
premises  where  he  is  employed  even  though 
it  is  optional  for  the  workman.  ...  I 
can  see  a  connection  between  the  work 
and  the  eating  of  the  meal  during  a 
one-hour  period  of  intermission  from  work. 
In  the  case  at  bar  I  fail  to  see  .  .  .  any 
'‘legal  nexus”  between  waiting  on  tables 
at  the  Algonquin  Hotel  and  having  a  swim 
at  Katy’s  Cove,  one-half  mile  distant, 
during  a  period  of  some  six  hours  when 
the  employee  is  at  liberty  to  do  what  she 
likes  or  go  where  she  pleases.  .  .  .  ISIiss 
Xoell  may  have  been  at  Katy’s  Cove  by 
virtue  of  her  employment  or  incidental  to 
her  contract  of  service  but  she  was  not  in 
my  opinion  at  the  cove  in  the  course  of 
her  work  as  a  waitress  or  doing  anything 
incidental  to  such  work  .  .  . 

IMr.  Justice  Bridges  would  therefore  have 
dismissed  the  appeal.  Re  CPR  and  Noell, 
1 1952]  1  DLR,  426.* 

New  Brunswick  Supreme  Court  .  .  . 

.  .  .  orders  reinstatement  of  longshoreman  expelled 
contrary  to  union  constitution,  awards  him  damages 

A  longshorem.aii  who  lost  his  job 
because  of  his  expulsion  from  a  Saint  John 
local  of  the  International  Long.shoremen's 
Association  won  Ids  case  for  damages 
against  the  union. 

In  a  decision  given  on  January  30.  the 
New  Brunswick  Supreme  Court,  Cliancery 
Di\'ision,  held  that  his  expulsion  was 
ille,gal  under  the  union’s  constitution  and 
ordered  his  rein.statement  as  a  union 
member  in  good  standing.  Damages  were 
a.sse.ssed  on  the  basis  of  the  reduction  in 
his  earnings  resulting  from  the  loss  of  his 
employment  as  a  longshoreman. 

In  giving  reasons  for  decision.  iMr. 
Justice  Hughes  described  the  events 
leading  up  to  the  expulsion  of  McRae,  the 
plaintiff,  from  his  union.  McRae  had  once 
been  president  of  the  local  union,  known 
as  Local  1720.  Cargo  and  Gangway  Watch¬ 
men’s  Hnion  of  the  Poi't  of  Saint  John, 
New  Brunswick.  At  a  union  meeting  on 
June  2,  1949,  he  brought  charges  against 
four  executive  members,  accusing  them  of 
\-iolating  the  union’s  constitution  and  of 
embezzling  fund.<.  A  committee  investi¬ 
gated  tliose  charges  and  reported  that 

*This  decision  is  being  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada. 


they  were  without  foundation.  As  the 
result  of  a  secret  ballot  vote  (17  to  15) 
at  a  meeting  on  July  7,  a  resolution  was 
jrassed  expelling  McRae  from  the  union 
for  bringing  false  charges. 

Under  the  constitution  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Longshoremen’s  Association  and  the 
by-laws  of  the  local  union,  expulsion 
deprives  a  longshoreman  of  his  right  to 
employment  on  jobs  controlled  by  the 
union.  The  employers  of  labour  on  the 
docks  were  notified  that  McRae  had  been 
expelled  from  ihe  union  and,  as  a  result, 
he  was  unable  to  obtain  employment  as  a 
longshoreman.  After  July  7,  1949,  he 

depended  on  odd  jobs  for  the  suppoi't  of 
himself  and  his  family. 

His  Lordship  examined  the  sections  of 
the  ILA  constitution  dealing  with  methods 
of  disciplining  members  and  officers  of  local 
unions  who  are  found  guilty  of  violating 
any  provision  of  the  constitution,  or  of 
dishonesty,  misconduct,  or  conduct  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  welfare  of  the  ILA.  Sections 
3  and  4  of  Article  X^TH  describe  the 
procedure  for  making  charges  against  a 
member.  A  written  statement  specifying 
the  acts  or  conduct  with  which  the 
accused  is  charged  must  be  filed  with  the 
recording  secretary  of  the  local  union  or 
<listrict  council  or  district  organization  or 
with  the  international  sccretary-treasiu'er. 
The  secretary  must  promptly  transmit  a 
cop.y  of  the  charges  to  the  accused  member 
with  written  notice  of  the  time  and  place 
of  the  hearing,  to  be  hclrl  not  le.ss  than 
fir'e  tlays  after  the  d.atc  of  the  notice.  The 
hearing  will  be  conducted  bj’  Ihe  executive 
board  of  the  local  union  or  of  the  district 
comicil  or  organization  or  liy  a  committee 
apiiointed  by  tin'  board.  J’he  accused 
member  has  the  right  to  appear  at  the 
hearing,  to  produce  and  cros.s-examine 
witnesses,  and  to  be  represented  by  anr' 
member  of  the  IL.V  in  good  standing. 

Mr.  Jirstice  Hughes  stated  that  a  person 
who  joins  a  union  becomes  subject  to  its 
con.stilution  and  by-laws  but  that  the  union 
does  not  araiuire  any  other  control  of  him. 
In  disciplining  a  member,  the  union  must 
follow  the  procedure  contained  in  the 
constitution.  In  McRae's  ca.se,  since  no 
charge's  were  laid  and  no  hearing  was  held, 
his  expulsion  was  not  carried  out  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  constitution. 

Hi.s  Lordship  discu.ssed  the  seriou.sness 
of  eximlsion  from  a  union  when  it  deprives 
a  man  of  his  means  of  lii'elihood.  He 
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quoted  from  Mr.  Justice  O’Halloran’s 
statement  in  Kuzych  v.  White  (1950  )  4 
DLR  187;— 

A  member  has  a  right  to  work  at  his 
trade.  If  membership  in  a  union  is  a 
condition  attached  to  working  at  his  trade, 
then  he  has  an  indefeasible  right  to  belong 
to  that  union.  It  must  be  so,  or  _  else 
the  union  can  have  no  right  to  agitate 
for  a  closed  shop.  For  a  union  to  set 
itself  up  as  the  sole  arbiter  of  who  shall 
join  the  union  and  remain  a  member,  and 
at  the  same  time  declare  that  no  one  shall 
be  employed  who  does  not  belong  to  the 
union,  is  an  attempt  to  exercise  totali¬ 
tarian  powers  which  no  constitutional 
democratic  country  claims  to  have,  or  has 
the  right  to  confer  upon  any  union. 

It  was  argued  on  behalf  of  the  union 
that  Article  XIX,  Section  5  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  deprived  the  plaintiff  of  his  right 
to  bring  an  action.  Section  5  reads: — 

No  member  shall  institute  any  civil 
action,  suit  or  proceeding  in  any  court 
against  the  ILA,  any  of  its  local  unions 
or  district  councils  or  district  organiza¬ 
tions  ...  on  account  of  any  controversy 
for  which  a  remedy  by  trial  or  appeal  is 
provided  for  in  this  constitution  unless 
and  until  he  has  first  exhausted  all  such 
remedies  of  trial  and  appeal. 

Mr.  Justice  Hughes  considered  that  the 
prohibition  was  not  applicable  in  this  case, 
since  the  proceedings  to  expel  McRae  from 
the  union  were  not  taken  under  the  con¬ 
stitution.  His  Lordship  stated: — 

The  union  took  away  the  plaintiff’s 
right  to  work  by  expulsion  without  any 
attempt  to  proceed  under  the  constitution. 
Under  the  ordinary  rules  of  justice  no 
man  can  be  prevented  from  working  with¬ 
out  a  hearing  ...  It  is  the  duty  of  a 
court  of  justice  to  prevent  such  an 
injustice. 

The  Court  declared  that  the  resolution 
to  expel  McRae  from  his  union  was  null 
and  void,  and  that  he  remained  a  member 
in  good  standing  entitled  to  all  rights  and 
privileges  arising  from  membership.  A 
decree  was  issued  ordering  the  union  to 
reinstate  McRae  and  to  issue  him  a 
membership  card. 

Mr.  Justice  Hughes  estimated  that  the 
plaintiff’s  loss  of  employment  as  a  long¬ 
shoreman  reduced  his  earnings  by  approxi¬ 
mately  $500  per  year,  and  assessed  the 
total  loss  at  $1,116.65.  The  union  was 
ordered  to  pay  this  sum  in  damages,  with 
costs.  The  case  against  individual  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  union  was  dismissed.  McRae 
V.  Local  1720,  The  Cargo  and  Gangway 
Watchmen’s  Union  of  the  Port  of  Saint 
John,  Supreme  Court  of  New  Brunswick, 
Chancery  Division,  January  30,  1952. 


Manitoba  Court  of  King's  Bench  .  .  . 

.  .  .  upholds  Labour  Board's  refusal  to  certify  a 
leather  workers’  union  for  unit  of  laundry  workers. 

The  Court  of  King’s  Bench  of  Manitoba 
on  December  27,  1951,  dismissed  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  Winnipeg  Leather  Workers’ 
Union,  Local  430  (IFLWU)  for  an  order 
directing  the  Manitoba  Labour  Board  to 
take  steps  to  determine  the  wishes  of  the 
employees  of  North-West  Laundry  Limited 
as  to  the  selection  of  a  bargaining  agent. 
The  Board  had  refused  to  certify  the  union 
on  the  gi'ound  that  it  had  failed  to  estab¬ 
lish  that  a  majority  of  the  affected 
employees  were  members  in  good  standing 
of  the  union.  The  Court  held  that  in 
reaching  this  decision  the  Board  had  given 
full  consideration  to  the  matters  in  issue 
and  had  no  further  duty  to  perform. 

Mr.  Justice  Beaubien  described  the 
events  leading  up  to  the  court  action.  On 
May  22,  1951,  the  union  applied  to  be 
certified  as  bargaining  agent  for  all  the 
employees,  except  office  workers,  of  the 
Winnipeg  plant  of  North-West  Laundry 
Limited.  The  Board,  after  considering  the 
employer’s  objection  and  the  union’s 
reply,  and  after  hearing  evidence  on  behalf 
of  both  parties,  dismissed  the  union’s 
application  on  August  15.  Written  reasons 
for  this  decision  were  issued.  Two  days 
later  the  union  served  notice  on  the  Board 
and  on  the  laundry,  requesting  the  Board 
to  hold  a  representation  vote  among  the 
employees  of  the  laundry  and  to  certify 
the  union  if  a  majority  of  the  employees 
should  choose  it  as  their  bargaining  agent. 
On  September  28  the  Board  rejected  this 
request,  again  giving  written  reasons  for 
decision.  The  union  then  applied  to  the 
Court  for  a  mandamus  order  against  the 
Board. 

[In  its  statement  issued  in  August,  the 
Board  stressed  the  requirement  contained 
in  the  1948  Manitoba  Labour  Relations 
Act  that  a  union  applying  for  certification 
must  establish  that  a  majority  of  the 
employees  in  the  bargaining  unit  are 
members  in  good  standing.  Under  earlier 
legislation  it  was  sufficient  for  a  majority 
of  the  affected  employees  to  give  written 
authorization  for  the  union  to  bai’gain  on 
their  behalf.  The  Board  referred  to 
Sections  7  and  9  of  the  Act,  which  make 
membership  in  good  standing  by  a  majority 
of  the  affected  employees  a  necessary 
quahfication  for  a  union  seeking  certifica¬ 
tion,  and  to  Section  59  (1)  (h),  which 
places  on  the  Board  the  responsibility  of 
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determining  whether  or  not  a  person  is  a 
member  in  good  standing  of  a  trade 
union. 

The  Board  maintained  that  in  the  case 
of  this  apphcation  it  was  not  possible  under 
the  constitution  of  the  union  for  employees 
of  the  laundry  to  be  members  in  good 
standing.  In  a  definition  of  persons  eligible 
for  membership  in  the  union  the  constitu¬ 
tion  mentioned  only  employees  in  the  fur 
or  leather  or  related  industries.  Further, 
the  Board  found  no  authority  in  the  union’s 
constitution  for  waiving  of  the  requirement 
that  an  applicant  for  membership  must 
have  paid  the  full  initiation  fee  before  he 
could  be  regarded  as  a  member  in  good 
standing.  This  had  been  done  on  the 
authorization  of  the  International  President 
during  the  campaign  for  organization  of 
the  laundry  workers.  For  these  reasons 
the  Board  dismissed  the  application  for 
certification.] 

Mr.  Justice  Beaubien  quoted  from  the 
reasons  for  decision  issued  by  the  Board 
on  September  28: — 

The  Board  is,  under  the  Act,  charged 
with  the  sole  responsibility  of  determining, 
when  the  matter  is  at  issue  before  it. 
whether  a  person  is  a  member  in  good 
standing  of  an  applicant  or  respondent 
union.  To  make  this  determination  the 
Board,  with  whom  the  union  constitution 
has  been  duly  filed,  merely  accepted  and 
applied  the  plain  wording  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion — wording  which  needed  no  interpre¬ 
tation.  Counsel  for  the  applicant  asked 
the  Board  to  ignore  the  union’s  own 
constitution  and  to  substitute  a  different 
formula,  declaring  persons  to  be  members 


in  good  standing  when  the  union  constitu¬ 
tion  excludes  from  such  membership.  The 
Board  majority  is  of  the  opinion  that  to 
make  such  a  declaration  would  be  an 
invasion  by  the  Board  of  the  internal 
working  of  the  union  and  a  re-writing  by 
the  Board  of  the  union  constitution. 
These  things  they  refuse  to  do. 

In  presenting  his  case  for  a  mandamus 
order,  counsel  for  the  union  rehed  on 
Section  9  (1)  (b)  of  the  Manitoba  Labour 
Relations  Act,  which  provides  that,  when 
a  union  applies  for  certification,  the  Board 

shall  take  such  steps  as  it  deems  appro¬ 
priate  to  determine  the  wdshes  of  the 
employees  in  the  unit  as  to  the  selection 
of  a  bargaining  agent  to  act  on  their 
behalf. 

Mr.  Justice  Beaubien  stated  that  after 
reading  the  reasons  for  decision  issued  by 
the  Board  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  all 
matters  in  issue  had  been  fully  considered 
and  that  the  Board  was  now  functus  officio. 
In  his  view,  the  Board  is  required  by 
Section  9  (1)  (h)  to  take  such  steps  “as 
it  deems  appropriate”  to  determine  the 
employees’  wishes  only  when  an  applica¬ 
tion  for  certification  is  pending.  The 
provisions  of  that  subsection  cannot  be 
invoked  by  a  union  after  its  application 
has  been  finally  disposed  of  by  the  Board. 

The  Court  dismissed  the  union’s  applica¬ 
tion  with  costs.  Winni'peg  Leather  Workers’ 
Union,  Local  430  (IFLWU)  v.  The  Mani¬ 
toba  Labour  Board  and  North-West 
Laundry  Limited,  Manitoba  Court  of 
King’s  Bench,  December  27,  1951. 


Recent  Provincial  Regulations 

Amendments  to  Saskatchewan  Hours  of  Work  Act  and  Minimum  Wage  Act 
are  declared  in  effect.  Alberta  adds  some  new  sections  to  the  regulations 
under  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act,  regulations  under  Public  Health  Act 


Regulations  under  the  Alberta  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act  have  been  amended.  New 
sections  have  been  added  governing  operations  where  strip  mining  and  underground  extrac- 
tion  are  carried  on  from  the  same  seam  or  from  connected  seams.  Alberta  has  also  replaced 
the  regulations  providing  for  pavment  of  supplementary  allowances  to  certain  recipients 
under  the  Old  Age  Security  Act '(Canada)  or  the  Blind  Persons  Act  (Canada)  and  issued 
new  regulations  under  the  Public  Health  Act.  .  ,  ,  ,  •  •  j 

Among  the  other  provincial  regulations  summarized  below  are  revisions  and  con¬ 
solidations  of  both  Hours  of  Work  and  Minimum  Wage  Orders  of  Saskatchewan.  The 
revisions  became  necessary  when  1951  amendments  to  the  Hours  of  Work  Act  making 
its  apphcation  the  same  as  that  of  the  Minimum  Wage  Act  were  proclaimed  m  effect 
on  March  1.  No  increase  was  made  in  minimum  wage  rates. 
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Alberta  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act 

The  regulations  issued  in  1948  governing 
strip  pit  mining  were  amended  by  O.C. 

! 20-52,  made  on  January  28  and  gazetted 
February  15,  to  add  new  sections  governing 
coal  mining  operations  where  strip  mining 
and  underground  extraction  are  carried  on 
from  the  same  seam  or  from  connected 
seams. 

In  a  case  of  combined  operations  where 
underground  extraction  is  being  carried  on 
under  stripping,  the  manager  of  the  under¬ 
ground  mine  must  be  responsible  also  for 
the  strip  mine  and  must  hold  both  a  mine 
manager’s  certificate  and  a  strip  mine 
manager's  certificate.  A  foreman  who  holds 
a  certificate  of  competency  as  such  must 
1)6  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  strip 
mine. 

Where  combined  operations  are  carried 
on.  there  must  be  adecpiate  ditches  and 
other  works,  approved  by  the  district 
inspector,  to  prevent  water  from  entering 
the  strip  mine.  The  foreman  must  make 
one  complete  inspection  in  each  half  of  a 
shift  of  all  ditches  and  areas  at  which  water 
might  enter  the  mine  and  must  report  these 
inspections  in  a  book  kept  at  the  mine  for 
tliat  purpose.  During  a  period  of  bad 
weather  or  other  abnormal  conditions,  the 
management  must  have  the  ditches  and 
other  works  patrolled  continuousljv 

If  any  condition  exists  tending  to  cause 
danger  to  any  employee,  either  on  the 
surface  or  underground,  the  foreman  must 
immediately  withdraw  all  persons  under  his 
rhnrge  to  a  place  of  safety  and  must  report 
;it  once  to  the  person  who  has  the  respon- 
.'ihiliry  for  operations  underground,  who 
musr  withdraw  all  those  under  his  ch.arge. 
Exc(']‘it  when  necessary  for  inquiring  into 
01'  removing  the  cause  of  danger,  no  person 
ma>'  be  readmitted  to  the  dangerous  part 
of  flic  mine  until  a  competent  person  has 
made  a  complete  inspection  and  found 
tliat  the  dangerous  condition  no  longer 
exists,  has  signed  a  report  of  such  inspec¬ 
tion.  and  lias  posted  n  copy  in  a  con¬ 
spicuous  place  at  the  mine  stating  that  the 
mine  is  not  dangerous. 

The  management  must  provide  efficient 
tek'iihonic  communication  between  the 
,stri]‘)idng  and  the  underground  operations, 
with  receiver  boxes  placed  so  that  the 
signal  bell  -will  be  heard  clearly  by  the 
attendant. 

Sei'eral  other  new  provisions  rvere  added. 
A'hen  tlie  manager  of  a  strip  mine  is 
temporarily  absent  for  a  period  of  not 
more  than  30  days,  the  foreman,  or  some 
otlier  competent,  person  to  whom  the 


district  inspector  has  given  written  permis¬ 
sion,  may  act  in  the  place  of  the  manager. 
He  will  then  have  the  same  responsibility 
and  be  subject  to  the  same  liability  as  a 
manager. 

The  land  on  which  a  strip  mine  is 
located  must  be  backfilled  and  levelled  as 
operations  progre.ss  and  restored  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  its  original  condition;  but 
no  backfilling  may  be  done  in  a  seam 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  20  degrees  or  more 
from  the  horizontal  without  the  written 
permission  of  the  Director  of  Mines. 

No  water  may  be  allowed  to  accumulate 
in  a  strip  mine  unless  the  Director  of 
Alines,  upon  application,  permits  the 
accumulation  of  water  in  a  particular  case 
under  prescribed  conditions,  where  he  is 
satisfiecl  that  it  is  in  the  public  interest. 

Every  test  hole  made  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  a  coal  seam  must  be  filled  when 
it  has  served  its  purpose,  or  whenever  the 
district  inspector  reciuires  it. 

Another  new  provision  is  that,  where  the 
Director  requires  it,  sufficient  accommoda¬ 
tion  must  be  provided  at  the  strip  mine 
where  the  employees  maj^  wash  themselves 
and  dry  and  change  their  clothes.  Such 
accommodation  must  not  be  in  the  engine 
or  boiler  house. 

Under  the  same  Act,  the  regulations 
established  by  O.C.  1432-45,  relating  to  coal 
mines  in  general,  were  amended  by  O.C. 
121-52,  made  January  28  and  gazetted 
February  15. 

The  section  amended  ,  deals  with  the 
precautions  to  be  taken  when  the  workings 
of  a  mine  approach  a  bore-hole  drilled  or 
being  drilled  for  petroleum,  natural  gas 
or  other  minerals.  A  new  subsection 
prohibits  the  mining  of  coal  within  300 
feet  of  a  bore-hole  or  such  other  distance 
as  the  Director  of  Mines  may  prescribe  in 
a  particular  case.  As  before,  where  the 
workings  approach  within  2,000  feet  of  a 
bore-hole,  an  accurate  plan  must  be  kept 
in  the  office  at  the  mine,  on  the  same  scale 
as  the  plan  used  at  the  mine,  showing  the 
position  of  the  workings  in  relation  to 
the  bore-hole  and  the  projected  workings. 
The  owner,  agent  or  manager  must  forward 
a  copy  of  this  plan  to  the  Director,  as 
■well  as  any  amendments  or  additions  to 
the  plan  as  soon  as  they  are  made.  A 
ne’sv  provision  makes  it  the  duty  of  the 
owner  or  manager  to  comply  with  all  the 
rerpiireraents  of  the  Director  relating  to 
the  safety  of  the  workers  and  of  the  mine 
and  to  the  conser\-ation  of  coal  resources. 


Alberta  Old  Age  Pensions  Act 

By  O.C.  119-52  of  January  28,  gazetteil 
February  15,  the  regulations  made  on 
January  7  and  gazetted  January  15  (L.G., 
Marc-li,  1952,  p.  314)  proviiling  for  the 
I'ayment  of  supplementary  allowances  not 
exceeding  $10  a  month  to  certain  recipients 
under  the  Old  Age  Security  Act  (Canada) 
or  the  Blind  Persons  Act  (Canada)  were 
repealed  and  replaced.  The  Old  Age 
Security  Act  applies  to  persons  over  70 
years  of  age. 

The  new  regulations,  effective  from 
January  1,  reproduce  most  of  the  provisions 
of  the  earlier  regulations.  Previously,  all 
persons  who  were  receiving  a  supplementary 
allowance  under  earlier  legislation  in 
December,  1951,  were  to  continue  to 
receive  a  supplementary  allowance  of  SIO 
a  month  as  long  as  they  were  recipients 
under  the  Old  Age  Security  or  Blind 
Persons  Act.  This  clause  remains  in  effect 
for  Alberta  residents  but  separate  provision 
is  now  made  for  Alberta  pensioners  residing 
in  another  province.  They  will  receive  as 
supplementary  allowance  the  amount  to 
which  they  would  be  entitled  if  they  were 
pensioners  of  that  province,  up  to  but  not 
exceeding  SIO  a  month.  The  new  regula¬ 
tions  omit  the  provision  that  the.se  people 
who  were  being  paid  a  .supplementary 
allowance  in  December.  1951,  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  receive  free  hospitalization  and 
medical  services. 

These  regulations,  like  the  earlier  ones, 
were  made  subject  to  the  I^egislature 
enacting  at  the  1952  session  a  Supple¬ 
mentary  Allowances  Act  retroactive  to 
January  1,  19.52.  The  Speech  from  the 
Throne  forecast  the  introduction  of  such  a 
Bill  to  apply  to  all  pensioners  in  the  65- 
to  69-year  age  group  and  to  certain 
categories  of  persons  under  the  Old  Age 
Security  Act  (Canada). 

Alberta  Public  Health  Act 

New  regulations  under  this  Act  govci  ning 
(lie  issue  of  permits  for  plumbing  installa¬ 
tions  provide  that,  in  an  urban  munici¬ 
pality  of  2,(X>0  or  more  persons  or  in  one 
with  a  water  and/or  sewerage  system,  the 
local  municipal  council  must  appoint 
inspectors  to  inspect  all  plumbing  installa¬ 
tions  within  the  boundaries  of  the  muni¬ 
cipality.  In  all  other  municipalities, 
imspection  is  provided  by  the  provincial 
Government.  The  regulations  (O.C.  151-52) 
were  made  on  February  4  and  gazetted 
February  15. 


Ontario  Old  Age  Assistance  Act 

Bcgulations  fif'd  on  February  S  and 
gazetted  February  23  (O.Ileg.68'52),  pre- 
scrilre  administrative  details  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  old  ago  assistance  and  sot  out  the 
forms  to  bo  used  in  appl\'ing  for  old  age 
assistance. 

Field  workers  of  the  DeiJartmcnt  of 
Public  Welfare  are  designated  as  investi¬ 
gators  under  the  Act.  Eecipients  of  old 
age  a.ssistance  are  entitled  to  receive  free 
medical  and  dental  services  provided  under 
any  agreement  between  the  Crown  and  the 
Ontario  Medical  Association  and  The  Rcoarl 
College  of  Dental  Surgeons  of  Ontario. 

Prince  Edward  Island 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act 

Two  amendments  to  the  regulations  under 
the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  w'ere 
!ip]iroved  on  January  29  and  gazetteil 
I’ebruary  9.  One  excludes  the  industry  of 
transportation  by  taxi  from  the  scope  of 
Part  1  of  the  Act,  unless  at  least  25 
irersons  are  employed  at  the  same  time. 
The  other  amendment  merely  re-words 
tlie  section  which  excludes  navigation  from 
Part  1.  It  now  states  that  the  industry 
of  navigation,  including  the  operation  of 
any  boat  or  vessel  owned  or  controlled  in 
the  province  that  is  engaged  in  business 
wdiich  takes  it  outside  the  boundarie.?  of 
1he  province,  is  excluded  unless  at  le.ast 
200  persons  arc  employed. 

Saskatchewan  Hours  of  Work 
and  Minimum  Wage  Acts 

By  proclamation  dated  January  31  and 
gazetted  February  9,  certain  amendments 
made  to  the  Hours  of  Work  Act  and  the 
Minimum  Wage  Act  at  the  1951  session  of 
the  Legislature  were  declared  in  effect 
from  March  1,  1952. 

The  amendments  to  the  Hours  of  Work 
Act,  now  proclaimed  in  force,  widened  the 
application  of  the  Act  to  make  it  the  .same 
as  that,  of  the  Minimum  Wage  Act. 
“Employer”  under  the  Hours  of  Work  Act 
is  now  defined  as  any  employer  of  labour 
who  is  affected  by  any  order  of  the 
Minimum  Wage  Board  and  “employee” 
means  any  person  employed  by  such 
employer  and  affected  by  any  such  order. 

The  Minimum  "Wage  Act  applies  to  all 
occupations  cxcc'pt  farming  and  domestic 
service  in  the  cities,  towns  and  villages  of 
the  j)rovince  with  300  or  more  people, 
and  to  any  area  where  mining,  logging, 
lumbering  or  factory  operations  are 
carried  on. 
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Before  this  change,  the  Hours  of  Work 
Act  applied  to  all  workplaces  in  cities,  to 
all  factories  in  the  province,  and  to  offices 
and  shops  in  any  portion  of  the  province 
to  which  the  Minimum  Wage  Act  was 
applicable  (places  of  300  or  more 
population) . 

The  effect  of  the  change  is  to  bring 
under  the  Hours  of  Work  Act,  in  addition 
to  the  workplaces  previously  covered, 
workplaces  other  than  factories,  offices  and 
shops  in  towns  and  villages  of  the  province, 
and  certain  persons,  e.g.,  janitors  and  care¬ 
takers  in  residential  buildings  and  long¬ 
distance  truckers,  who  were  formerly 
excluded. 

The  Hours  of  Work  Act,  1947,  is  a 
statute  which  does  not  place  absolute 
limits  on  working  hours.  Rather,  it  requires 
an  employer  to  pay  time  and  one-half  the 
regular  rate  for  work  done  after  eight 
hours  in  a  day  or  after  44  hours  in  a  week. 

The  1951  amendments  to  the  Minimum 
Wage  Act,  declared  in  force  from  March  1, 
repealed  the  provision  which  permitted  the 
Minimum  Wage  Board,  subject  to  the 
Hours  of  Work  Act,  to  determine  the  daily 
or  weekly  hours  which  should  constitute 
overtime  and  to  fix  the  minimum  wage  to 
be  paid  for  such  overtime.  Under  the 
section,  the  Board  had  power  to  prescribe 
an  overtime  rate  for  employment  to  which 
the  Hours  of  Work  Act  did  not  apply. 
Such  a  provision  is  no  longer  necessary 
since  the  Minimum  Wage  and  Hours  of 
Work  Acts  now  cover  the  same  field  of 
employment. 

The  amendments  also  replaced  the  clause 
which  empowered  the  Board  to  determine 
what  days  should  be  public  holidays  and 
to  fix  the  minimum  wage  to  be  paid  when 
employees  worked  on  a  public  holiday  and 
when  they  were  not  required  to  work.  As 
re-worded,  the  clause  authorizes  the  Board 
to  fix  the  basis  for  computation  of 
minimum  sums  of  money  to  be  paid  by 
any  employer  to  his  employees  who  work 
on  all  or  any  of  eight  holidays  specified 
in  the  Act  and  to  employees  who  do  not 
work,  and  to  require  the  employer  to  pay 
such  sums  to  the  employees  affected.  The 
Board  is  permitted  to  exempt  any  employer 
from  the  application  of  such  an  order, 
subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  Board 
may  prescribe.  The  money  payable  to  an 
employee  with  respect  to  a  public  holiday 
is  in  addition  to  wages  payable  under  any 
other  Act. 

Hours  of  Work 

New  Revision  of  Orders 

The  change  in  coverage  of  the  Hours  of 
Work  Act  made  necessary  a  revision  of  the 


orders  under  the  Act  which  permit  com¬ 
plete  or  partial  exemptions  from  the 
requirement  that  overtime  at  the  rate  of 
time  and  one-half  must  be  paid  after 
eight  hours  in  a  day  or  after  44  hours  in 
a  week.  The  17  orders  previously  in  effect 
were  rescinded  by  Order  in  Council  on 
January  25  and  replaced  by  11.  The  new 
orders  were  gazetted  on  February  9  and 
became  effective  on  March  1. 

For  the  most  part,  the  orders  previously 
in  effect  were  re-issued  without  material 
change.  The  smaller  number  is  accounted 
for  by  a  consolidation  of  all  the  previous 
orders  which  granted  complete  exemption 
from  the  Act. 

The  first  10  orders  relax  the  overtime 
requirements  with  respect  to  certain  groups 
of  w'orkers  where  it  is  not  expedient  to 
apply  the  strict  limits  of  the  Act.,  Shop 
workers  in  centres  of  less  than  10,000 
population  may  work  up  to  11  hours  on 
one  day  of  the  week,  without  payment  of 
overtime,  if  the  overtime  rate  is  paid  after 
the  weekly  limit  of  44  hours.  Workers  in 
garages  and  service  stations  in  cities  are 
allowed  to  work  up  to  nine  hours  in  a  day 
and  48  hours  in  a  week  without  payment 
of  overtime.  In  the  smaller  places  with  a 
population  of  from  300  to  500,  overtime  is 
payable  after  48  hours  in  a  week  for 
employees  in  any  type  of  workplace  other 
than  a  factory.  Similarly,  a  48-hour  week 
may  be  worked,  without  payment  of  over¬ 
time,  in  all  workplaces  except  factories, 
offices  and  shops  in  the  larger  towns  and 
villages  of  the  province  with  a  population 
of  500  or  more. 

With  respect  to  certain  groups — news¬ 
paper  employees,  bus  drivers  in  Regina, 
maintenance  employees  in  Saskatoon  skat¬ 
ing  rinks,  and  workers  in  creameries, 
poultry-processing  plants  and  stockyards — 
overtime  is  paid  for  all  time  worked  over 
and  above  the  normal  monthly  hours  of 
work.  The  normal  monthly  hours  of  these 
employees  are  calculated  by  multiplying 
seven  hours  and  twenty  minutes  by  the 
number  of  days  worked  in  the  month.  By 
this  method,  the  44-hour  week  may  be 
averaged  over  a  month.  Hours  of  oil- 
truck  drivers  may  be  averaged  over  a  year. 

The  eleventh  order  entirely  removes  13 
groups  from  the  Act.  These  include 
certain  professional  workers,  delivery  men, 
workers  in  seasonal  occupations,  janitors 
and  long-distance  truckers. 

The  eleven  new  orders  are  as  follows; — 

Hours  of  Work  Orders — 1952 

O.C.  228/52 — Permits  the  44-hour  week 
to  be  averaged  over  a  month  for  editorial 
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writers,  reporters,  advertising  men  and 
supervisors  of  delivery  boys  employed  by 
daily  newspapers  in  cities.  Makes  over¬ 
time  payable  after  “normal  monthly  hours 
of  work.” 

O.C.  229  '52 — Permits  emploj^ees  in 
shops  in  cities  with  less  than  10,000  people, 
in  nine  larger  towns,  and  in  4S  listed 
smaller  towns  and  villages  to  work  up  to 
11  hours  on  one  day  of  the  week,  without 
payment  of  overtime,  provided  that  over¬ 
time  is  payable  after  eight  hours  on  other 
days  and  after  44  hours  in  a  week. 

O.C.  230/52 — Exempts  chartered 
accountants  and  students  in  accountancy 
from  the  overtime  requirements  of  time 
and  one-half  after  44  hours  in  a  week  while 
they  are  employed  in  any  city,  to^vn  or 
village  in  which  there  is  no  office  of  a 
practising  public  accountant. 

O.C.  231/52 — Permits  employees  of 
swimming  pools  operated  by  the  City  of 
Regina  to  work  up  to  88  hours  in  a 
two-week  period,  without  payment  of  over¬ 
time,  between  May  15  and  September  15. 

O.C.  232  52 — Permits  bus  drivers  and 
operators  of  other  vehicles  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  public  transportation  in  Regina 
to  work  nine  hours  in  a  day,  without  pay¬ 
ment  of  overtime,  and  permits  the  44-hour 
week  to  be  averaged  over  a  month  for 
these  employees. 

O.C.  233/52 — Permits  the  44-hour  week 
to  be  averaged  over  a  month  between 
November  1  and  hlarch  31  of  each  year 
for  employees  of  the  Saskatoon  Play¬ 
grounds  Association  engaged  in  maintaining 
or  assisting  in  maintaining  skating  rinks. 

O.C.  234/52— Authorizes  an  arrangement 
whereby  weekly  hours  of  oil-truck  drivers 
in  excess  of  44  during  the  busy  season  may 
be  offset  by  any  lesser  number  of  hours 
than  44  worked  in  the  slack  season,  and 
provides  for  payment  of  overtime  on  a 
yearly  basis. 

O.C.  233/52— Permits  employees  in  the 
nine  larger  towns  and  the  48  towns  and 
villages  of  500  and  more  population,  except 
those  employed  in  offices,  shops  and 
factories,  to  work  up  to  48  hours  a  week 
before  overtime  must  be  paid.  Employees 
in  the  83  smaller  centres  with  between  300 
and  500  population,  except  factory  workers, 
are  granted  the  same  exemption  from 
March  1  to  December  31,  1952. 

O.C.  249/52— Permits  a  nine-hour  day, 
without  payment  of  overtime,  and  permits 
the  44-hour  week  to  be  averaged  over  a 
month  for  workers  in  creameries  in  cities, 
in  poultry-processing  plants  in  centres  of 
more  than  3,500  population,  and  in  stock- 
yards. 


O.C.  250/52 — Permits  a  nine-hour  day 
and  48-hour  week  in  garages  and  service 
stations  in  cities,  without  payment  of 
overtime. 

O.C.  251/52 — Grants  complete  exemp¬ 
tion  from  the  Act  for  doctors  and  internes, 
lawyers  and  law  students,  country  cream 
pick-up  drivers  whose  wages  are  not  less 
than  $150  per  month,  retail  milk  and  bread 
salesmen,  employees  delivering  carbonated 
beverages  to  retail  outlets,  highway  and 
pipeline  construction  workers,  airport  con¬ 
struction  workers,  workers  in  the  logging 
industry  (except  office  employees,  cooks 
and  cookees,  and  workers  in  sawmills 
and  planing  mills),  employees  in  fish- 
filleting  plants,  long-distance  truckers, 
janitors  in  buildings  used  for  residential 
purposes,  and  workers  in  the  five  summer 
resorts  of  Carlyle  Lake,  Kenosee  Lake, 
Katepwe,  Regina  Beach,  and  Waskesiu. 

Changes 

As  has  already  been  noted,  the  coverage 
of  the  Hours  of  Work  Act  has  been 
extended  to  make  it  apply  to  all  work¬ 
places  in  centres  of  over  300  population, 
where  previoulsy  only  offices  and  shops  in 
such  centres,  factories  anywhere  in  the 
province,  and  all  city  workplaces  were 
covered.  Provision  is  made  for  occupa¬ 
tions  not  previously  under  the  Act  in 
O.C.  238/52.  The  Order  allows  workers 
in  any  industry,  business,  trade  or  occupa¬ 
tion  except  offices,  shops  and  factories  in 
the  nine  larger  towns  and  in  48  other 
towns  and  villages  with  a  population  of 
500  or  over  to  work  a  48-hour  week,  after 
which  overtime  must  be  paid.  In  83 
smaller  places,  workers  in  any  workplace 
other  than  a  factory  may  work  a  48-hour 
week  without  payment  of  overtime. 

In  Order  249/52,  stockyards  are  now 
included  with  creameries  in  cities  and 
poultry-processing  plants  in  cities  or  towns 
of  over  3,500  population. 

In  O.C.  251/52,  the  general  order  exempt¬ 
ing  certain  groups  entirely  from  the  Act, 
a  change  was  made  with  regard  to  country 
cream  pick-up  drivers,  who  were  formerly 
excluded  when  their  wages  were  not  less 
than  $115  per  month.  This  figure  has  been 
changed  to  $150. 

Four  groups  brought  under  the  Act 
through  its  widened  coverage  are  excluded 
by  O.C.  251/52.  These  are  long-distance 
truckers,  janitors  or  caretakers  in  resi¬ 
dential  buildings,  workers  in  five  summer 
resorts,  and  persons  engaged  in  the 
logging  industry  except  those  in  office 
occupations,  sawmills  and  planing  mills,  or 
cooks,  cookees,  bull  cooks  and  watchmen. 
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l’i'e\iou.sly,  sawmills  and  planing  mills  in 
Iho  noitlicni  part  of  the  province  were 
oxcludeil.  Highway  or  pipeline  construc¬ 
tion  into  or  through  towns  or  villages  which 
had  been  brought  under  the  Act  when  its 
coverage  was  extended  is  excluded. 

Minimum  M  ages 

A'ew  Ft  c  vision  of  Orders 

A  further  revi.sion  of  the  orders  under 
the  Minimum  Wage  Act  was  made  and 
gazetted  on  the  same  dates  as  the  hours 
of  work  orders.  The  14  orders  which  had 
gradually  extended  the  coverage  of  the 
Act  to  applj"  to  all  workplaces  in  the 
province  located  in  centres  of  300  or  more 
population  are  rescinded  and  consolidated 
with  some  changes  into  two  new  orders 
and  “B”.  The  13  orders  which  fixed 
minimum  wages  and  other  working  condi¬ 
tions  for  all  persons  covered  by  the  Act 
are  replaced  and  their  number  reduced  to 
10.  This  was  effected  by  combining  orders 
for  the  nine  larger  towns  rcith  the  orders 
for  cities.  The  new  orders  went  into  force 
March  1. 

Minimum  rates  of  pay,  however,  with  one 
exception,  remain  unchanged  from  the  last 
general  increase  in  1951  (L.G.,  1951,  p.  841), 
which  set  a  minimum  of  .124  a  week  in 
cities  and  nine  larger  towns  and  $21.50  in 
smaller  places.  The  one  change  is  that 
full-time  employees  in  all  places  of  amuse¬ 
ment  covered  by  the  Act  must  receive  a 
minimum  wage  of  .$24  a  week.  Formerly, 
employees  of  theatres  and  dance  halls  in 
cities  had  to  be  paid  this  minimum  but 
persons  employed  in  other  amusement 
places  in  cities  and  in  all  such  places  in 
towns  and  smaller  centres  were  required 
to  receive  a  minimum  of  60  cents  an  hour. 

Applicafion  of  Act 

The  hlinimum  Wage  Act  as  it  was 
passed  in  1919  was  applied  to  the  cities  of 
the  province  and  provision  was  made  for 
its  extension  by  Order  in  Council  to  other 
portions  of  Saskatchewan. 

Since  1936,  a  scries  of  orders  CA-Q) 
have  extended  the  application  of  the  Act 
with  re.spect  to  lioth  geographical  area  and 
occupations  covered.  These  application 
orrlers  have  now  been  reduced  to  two ; 
“A”  which  sets  out  the  towns,  villages, 
summer  resorts  and  other  areas  to  which 
the  Act  applies;  and  “B”  which  declares 
the  Act  to  apply  to  all  industries,  busi¬ 
nesses,  trades  and  occupations  in  the 
territory  covered  by  Order  “A”,  except 
agriculture  and  domestic  service  in  private 
homes.  Order  “B”  simply  continues  in 
effect  a  previous  order. 


The  main  change  in  coverage  made  by 
Order  “A"  is  with  respect  to  the  areas 
within  which  mining  and  factory  operations 
are  carried  on.  All  areas  within  which 
mining  is  done  are  now  brought  under  the 
Act.  Previously,  only  coal  mining, 
briquetting  plants,  sodium  sulphate  mines 
or  plants,  and  plants  used  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  bricks,  tiles  or  refractories  were 
covered  and  only  if  they  were  located  in 
specified  townships  of  the  province. 

Similarly,  any  area  in  which  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  factory  is  carried  on  now  comes 
under  the  Act.  Previously,  factories  in 
cities,  towns  and  villages  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  over  300  were  covered.  This 
change  means  that  factories  throughout  the 
entire  proadnee  are  within  the  scope  of  the 
Act,  irrespective  of  the  population  of  the 
area.  Creameriss,  garages,  blacksmiths’ 
shops  and  machine  shops  used  principally 
for  the  repair  or  servicing  of  agricultural 
implements  or  machinery  are,  however, 
covered  only  if  they  are  located  in  centres 
of  300  or  more  population. 

In  summaiw,  therefore,  the  Act  applies 
to  all  industries  in  the  cities,  nine  larger 
towns  and  131  smaller  centres  and  within 
a  five-mile  radius  of  each;  to  five  specified 
.summer  resorts  and  the  area  within  a 
three-mile  radius  of  each;  to  all  lumbering 
and  logging  operations  in  the  province; 
and  to  mines  and  factories  wherever  they 
are  located  in  the  province. 

Coverage  of  Minimum  Wage  Orders 
The  10  new  orders  are  as  follows: — 

Order  No.  1 — 

General  order  for  workplaces  in  cities 
and  nine  larger  towns. 

Order  No.  2 — 

Hotels,  restaurants,  educational  institu¬ 
tions,  hospitals  and  nursing  homes  in 
cities  and  nine  larger  towns. 

Order  No.  3 — 

General  order  for  131  smaller  centres. 
Order  No.  4 — 

Hotels,  restaurants,  educational  institu¬ 
tions,  hospitals  and  nursing  homes  in 
131  smaller  centres. 

Order  No.  5 — 

Long-distance  trucking. 

Order  No.  6 — Janitors  or  caretakers  in 
buildings  used  principally  for  residential 
purposes. 

Order  No.  7 — 

Logging  and  lumbering;  any  factory  oper¬ 
ated  in  connection  with  logging  or 
lumbering  located  outside  a  five-mile 
radius  of  cities,  towns  and  ^ullages  under 
tlie  Act. 
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Order  No.  8 — • 

Places  of  anuiseinciit. 

Order  No.  9 — 

Five  summer  resorts  from  June  15  to 
September  15. 

Ortler  No.  10 — (new) 

Mines  and  factories  situated  in  areas 
outside  centres  of  300  or  more  popula¬ 
tion. 

A  few  classes  of  workers  are  excluded 
from  the  orders.  These  are  firemen  to 
whom  the  Fire  Departments  Platoon  Act 
applies,  employees  of  rural  municipalities 
emjdoyed  solely  on  road  maintenance  and 
workers  engaged  in  the  construction  of 
highways.  The  exclusion  of  highway  con¬ 
struction  workers  is  new. 

As  before,  registered  nurses  are  not 
governed  by  the  orders  applying  to 
hospitals,  nor  are  student  nurses,  student 
laboratory  technicians  and  student  X-ray 
technicians.  Wages  and  working  conditions 
of  the  latter  classes  are  fixed  by  regula¬ 
tions  under  the  Hospital  Standards  Act, 
1949. 

Cooks  and  cookees  employed  by  board¬ 
ing  car  contractors  continue  to  be  excluded 
from  the  orders  as  well  as  employees  in 
cook  cars  operated  by  highway  construction 
contractors,  who  are  excluded  for  the  first 
time. 

As  before,  persons  employed  solely  in  a 
managerial  capacity  are  excepted  from  the 
orders. 

Public  Holidays 

The  public  holidaj’s  section  of  each  of 
the  orders  (Nos.  1-4,  8,  10)  has  been 
re-worded  to  bring  it  into  line  with  the 
amendment  to  the  Act  in  1951.  No 
distinction  is  now  made  between  full-time 
and  part-time  workers  in  fixing  t  he  basis 
of  computation  of  pay  for  public  holidays. 
Further,  holiday  pay  is  now  calculated  on 
a  daily  basis  instead  of  on  tlie  basis  of 
the  weekly  wage. 

As  before,  workers  receive  pay  at 
regular  rates  if  they  do  not  work  on  the 
eight  holidays  named  in  the  Act;  New 
Year’s  Day,  Good  Friday,  Ma3'  24, 
Dominion  Day,  Labour  Day,  Thanksgiving, 
Remembrance  Day  and  Christmas  Day. 

A  ivorker  who  is  employed  in  a  week  in 
which  a  holiday  occurs  and  who  is  not 
required  to  work  on  the  holiday  must  be 
paifl  on  the  basis  of  100  per  cent  of  the 
.sum  to  which  he  would  be  entitled  as 
wages,  exclusive  of  overtime,  for  tliat  day 
were  the  day  not  a  holiday. 

For  work  done  on  a  liolida.v,  an 
employee  in  an^^  workidace  except  a 
hotel,  restaurant,  hospital,  etc.  must 


receive,  in  addition  to  his  regular  pay  for 
that  da^q  time  and  one-half  the  regular 
rate  for  every  hour  or  part  of  an  hour 
woi’ked  or  during  which  he  is  required  to 
be  at  the  disposal  of  his  employer. 

As  before,  a  worker  in  a  hotel,  restau¬ 
rant,  hospital,  nursing  home  or  educational 
institution,  if  required  to  work  on  a  public 
holiday,  must  be  paid,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  wage  for  the  da^q  wages  at  the 
regular  rate  for  all  time  worked  on  the 
liolida.v  or  he  maA'  be  granted  equivalent 
time  off  at  regular  rates  of  pa^'  within 
four  weeks. 

Hours  oj  Work  and  Overtime 

All  the  orders  except  those  apphdng  to 
long-distance  trucking,  logging  and  summer 
re.sorts  provide  that  a  “full-time  employee” 
is  one  who  works  at  least  36  hours  a  week, 
Formerhq  the  orders-  apphdng  to  hotels, 
restaurants,  hospitals  and  w’orkplaces  other 
than  factories,  shops  and  offices  in  towns 
and  villages  defined  full-time  emplo.vees  as 
those  whose  hours  were  not  less  than  37 
in  a  w'eek.  As  before,  a  full-time  janitor  is 
one  who  is  employed  by  the  same  employer 
for  48  hours  or  more  in  a  w'eek. 

No  provision  is  now  made  for  overtime 
in  the  minimum  wage  orders,  since  such 
provision  is  made  b^'  the  Hours  of  JVork 
Act  and  orders  under  it. 

Am  use  merit '  Places 

Order  8  applies  to  emplo^'ees  in  amuse¬ 
ment  places  in  cities,  towns  and  villages 
under  the  Act.  Playgrounds  operated  b^- 
a  municipality  have  been  added  to  the  list 
of  amusement  places  covered,  which  in¬ 
cludes  swdmrning  pools,  bowling  allex's, 
billiard  halls,  skating  and  curling  rinks, 
dance  halls,  theatres,  shooting  galleries  and 
other  places  where  games  of  skill  are 
carried  on.  As  before,  the  Order  does  no! 
tippl.v  to  iiersons  who  sweep  the  ice  of 
.-^kilting  rinks. 

Different  rates  are  now  set  in  this  Order 
for  full-time  and  part-time  employees.  A 
full-time  employee  who  works  not  less 
than  36  hours  per  week  must  be  paid  at 
least  $24.  AVilh  re.spect  to  part-time 
woi'kers,  the  rate  in  cities  is  five  cents  an 
hour  more  than  that  for  towns  and  villages, 
i.e..  Go  cents  and  60  cents  an  hour,  re.spoc- 
tively.  Further,  if  part-time  workers  in 
cities  are  required  to  report  for  dut\q.  they 
must  receive  a  minimum  of  three  hours’ 
pa3^  This  is  not  the  case  for  part-time 
workers  in  the  smaller  places. 

As  before,  the  minimum  age  at  which 
employees  m.'U'  be  employed  in  a  place  of 
amusement  is  16  r'cars,  but  there  is  now 
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no  provision  for  the  Chairman  of  the 
Minimum  Wage  Board  to  grant  permits 
of  exemption  from  this  requirement. 

Mines  and  Factories 

Order  10  is  a  new  Order  applying  to 
employees  in  mines  and  in  plants  in 
connection  with  mines  and  in  factories 
located  outside  of  the  cities,  towns  and 
villages  under  the  Act. 

Full-time  employees  governed  by  Order 
10  must  be  paid  at  a  rate  of  wages  not 
less  than  $21.50  a  week.  Part-time  workers, 
whose  number  may  not  exceed  25  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  full-time  workers 
employed,  must  be  paid  at  least  55  cents 
an  hour.  If  the  employer  has  fewer  than 
four  full-time  employees,  he  may  hire  one 
part-time  worker. 


Rest  periods  must  be  considered  as  time 
worked.  The  provisions  for  public  holidays 
are  the  same  as  those  noted  above. 

General 

Appended  to  each  of  the  orders  are 
the  sections  of  the  Act  requiring  every 
employer  to  post  a  copy  of  minimum  wage 
orders  affecting  his  employees,  to  keep  a 
register  of  their  names  and  addresses, 
working  hours  and  actual  earnings,  and  to 
give  written  notice  of  dismissal  or  lay-off. 
At  least  a  week’s  notice  is  required  where 
the  employer  discharges  an  employee  who 
has  been  in  his  service  continuously  for 
three  months  or  more,  unless  the  worker 
is  discharged  for  some  just  cause  other 
than  shortage  of  work.  If  the  employee 
is  to  be  laid  off  for  a  period  exceeding 
six  consecutive  days,  he  must  also  be  given 
a  week’s  written  notice. 


Results  of  Saskatchewan  Health  Survey 

Are  Issued;  115  Recommendations  Made 


Results  of  a  survey  of  health  programs 
and  personnel  in  Saskatchewan  and  recom¬ 
mendations  for  their  future  development 
have  been  issued,  in  Ottawa  by  Hon. 
Paul  Martin,  Minister  of  National  Health 
and  Welfare,  and  in  Regina  by  Hon.  T.  J. 
Bentley,  provincial  Minister  of  Public 
Health. 

The  report,  a  270-page  document,  and 
the  recommendations,  115  in  number,  are 
the  fruit  of  years  of  study  by  a  special 
committee  set  up  by  Saskatchewan’s 
Department  of  Public  Health.  Work  of 
the  committee  was  financed  by  a  federal 
grant. 

Chairman  of  the  committee  was  Dr.  F.  D. 
Mott,  until  recently  Deputy  Minister  of 
Health  for  Saskatchewan.  Represented  on 
the  committee  were  the  Saskatchewan 
Association  of  Rural  Municipalities,  the 
Saskatchewan  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  the  Saskatchewan  Federation  of 
Labour,  the  Saskatchewan  College  of 
Dental  Surgeons,  the  Saskatchewan  Farmers’ 
Union  (Women’s  Section),  Saskatchewan 
Urban  Municipalities  Association,  Health 
Region  No.  1,  Saskatchewan  Registered 
Nurses  Association,  the  Saskatchewan 
Hospital  Association  and  the  provincial 
Department  of  Public  Health. 

A  section  of  the  report  surveys  the 
numbers  and  distribution  of  physicians  and 


dentists  in  the  province,  supply  and  train¬ 
ing  of  nurses,  and  the  current  situation  in 
regard  to  pharmacists,  physiotherapists, 
optometrists,  chiropodists  and  drugless 
practitioners.  The  report  notes  “a  real 
shortage  of  personnel  in  the  health  profes¬ 
sions  in  Saskatchewan.” 

Prepaid  health  services  are  discussed  as 
to  coverage,  benefits,  cost  and  volume  of 
service,  and  recommendations  are  made  for 
their  extension  to  cover  the  province  “at 
the  earliest  possible  date.” 

The  survey  committee  went  on  record  as 
endorsing  the  federal  Government’s  national 
health  program,  declaring  it  “has  made  a 
substantial  contribution  to  the  health  pro¬ 
grams  of  this  province.” 

Recommended  by  the  committee  were; 
development  of  a  standard  immunization 
program  for  aU  children  in  the  province, 
re-examination  of  the  list  of  reportable 
diseases  with  a  view  to  cutting  down  the 
number  and  expansion  of  the  present 
program  of  taking  routine  chest  X-rays  of 
all  patients  admitted  to  general  hospitals. 

Seven  recommendations  cover  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  public  health  laboratory  services  and 
their  relationship  to  provincial  and  hospital 
laboratories;  eight  recommendations  are 
made  concerning  the  expansion  and 
improvement  of  rehabihtation  services. 

Eighteen  recommendations  cover  the 
training  of  public  health  workers. 
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Monthly  Report  on  Operation  of 

the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 

Statistics  for  January,  1952*  show  the  total  number  of  claims  during 
that  month  was  21  per  cent  higher  than  that  for  the  previous  month 


A  further  increase  in  the  number  of  new 
cases  of  unemployment  among  insured 
persons  was  recorded  in  January.  The 
monthly  report  of  the  Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics  on  the  operation  of  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  shows  that 
during  the  month  a  total  of  212,293  initial 
and  renewal  claims  for  unemployment 
insurance  benefit  were  filed  in  local  offices 
of  the  Commission,  compared  with  175,040 
in  December.  The  21-per-cent  increase, 
however,  is  less  than  for  the  same  period 
in  1950-51  (28  per  cent)  and  in  1949-50 
(31  per  cent).  Claims  filed  in  January, 
1951,  numbered  172,269. 

Total  claimants  on  the  five  unemploy¬ 
ment  register  increased  from  287,819 
(213,657  males  and  74,162  females)  on 
December  31  to  358,091  (273,834  males  and 
84,257  females)  on  January  31,  1952.  As 
at  January  31,  1952,  of  the  claimants  on 
the  register,  287,811  (228,216  males  and 
59,595  females)  were  ordinary,  39,554 
(22,863  males  and  16,691  females)  were  on 
short  time  and  30,726  (22,755  males  and 
7,971  females)  were  claiming  supplementary 
benefit. 

Of  226,771  decisions  recorded  for  initial 
and  renewal  claims,  165,759  were  granted 
entitlement  to  benefit.  Claims  disallowed 
through  lack  of  sufficient  contributions 
numbered  45,842,  while  disqualifications 
were  imposed  in  18,812  cases  (3,642  of 
which  were  on  revised  claims).  Chief 
reasons  for  disqualification  were ;  “not 
unemployed”,  5,746  cases;  “voluntarily  left 
employment  without  just  cause”,  5,200 
cases;  and  “loss  of  work  due  to  a  labour 
di.spute”,  2,929  cases. 

The  number  of  persons  beginning  receipt 
of  benefit  on  either  initial  or  renewal 
claim  increased  sharply  from  87,739  in 
December  to  154,294  in  January.  During 
January  of  last  year,  104,667  persons 
commenced  the  receipt  of  benefit  payments. 

*See  Tables  E-1  to  E-8  at  end  of  book. 


Comparison  of  current  employment 
statistics  with  those  for  a  previous 
period  serves  no  useful  purpose  if  made 
on  the  basis  of  numbers  alone.  Con¬ 
sideration  must  be  given  to  other 
relevant  factors,  such  as  the  opening  and 
closing  of  seasonal  industries,  increase  in 
area  population,  influence  of  weather 
conditions,  and  the  general  employment 
situation. 


Benefit  payments  in  January  amounted 
to  $13,433,917  in  respect  of  5,036,971 
proven  unemployed  days,  compared  with 
86,923,194  and  2,680,987  unemployed  days 
in  December  1951.  One  year  ago,  benefit 
payments  totalled  $9,367,276  in  respect  of 
3,788,241  unemployed  days. 

During  the  week  January  26-February  1, 
216,882  beneficiaries  received  $3,238,244  as 
compensation  for  1,195,557  unemployed 
days,  in  comparison  with  152,269  bene¬ 
ficiaries,  $2,232,209  and  852,687  days  for 
the  week  December  29,  1951-January  4, 
1952,  while  during  the  week  January  27- 
February  2,  1951,  the  sum  of  $2,195,606 
was  paid  to  149,816  beneficiaries  in  com¬ 
pensation  for  885,092  unemployed  days. 

The  average  daily  rate  of  benefit  paid 
during  the  week  January  26-February  1 
was  $2.71,  compared  with  $2.62  for  the 
week  Deecmber  29,  1951-January  4,  1952, 
and  $2.48  for  the  week  January  27- 
February  2,  1951. 

Insurance  Registrations 

Reports  received  from  local  offices  of 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Commission 
showed  that  during  the  month  of  January, 
1952,  insurance  books  were  issued  to 
4,293,067  employees  who  had  made  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  unemployment  insurance 
fund  at  one  time  or  another  since  April  1, 
1951.  This  was  an  increase  of  71,429  during 
the  month. 

As  at  January  31,  1952,  employers  regis¬ 
tered  numbered  243,820 — an  increase  of  967 
since  the  end  of  December. 
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Supplementary  Benefit 

Of  the  45,842  claimants  unable  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  light  to  regular  benefit  during  the 
month,  45,270  had  their  claims  considered 
under  the  supplementary  benefit  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Act,  (Since  the  supplementary 
benefit  provisions  relate  only  to  claims 
filed  since  December  1,  the  remaining  572 
claims  were  not  considered.)  In  addition, 
372  reiK'wal  claims  were  received  from 
claimants  who  had  previously  established 


t  he  right  to  supplementary  benefit.  Of 
these  claimants,  29,967  became  eligible  for 
these  benefits  while  13,857  were  refused 
through  failure  to  prove  that  since  March 
31,  1951,  either  their  benefit  rights  had 
terminated  or  contributions  had  been  made 
on  their  behalf  for  a  period  of  at  least 
90  daj^s.  Disciualifications  were  imposed  in 
an  additional  1,071  cases.  A  total  of 
23.002  persons  received  compensation 
amounting  to  $543,507  for  268.983  unem¬ 
ployed  days. 


Decisions  of  the  Umpire 
the  Unemployment 


under 

Insurance  Act 


Digests  of  two  selected  decisions  rendered  by  the  Umpire 


Decision  CU-B  782,  February  12,  1952 

Held:  (1)  That  jidl-time  work  in  her  usual 
occupation  and  at  more  than  the  prevailing 
rale  of  pay  in  the  district  far  a  claimant 
who  had  established  a  pattern  of  part-time 
loork  on  account  of  domestic  circumstances 
was  suitable  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act, 
masmuch  as  she  haul  been  unemployed  for 
nearly  four  months  and  her  chances  of 
obtaining  part-time  work  in  the  district 
■were  practically  non-existent . 

(2)  That,  by  refusing  to  accept  the  full¬ 
time  employment  notified  to  her,  .she  hard 
shown  that  she  urns  not  available  for  icork 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  (Reference 
made  to  CU-B  .186.) 

Material  Facts  of  Case. — The  claimant, 
manied,  46  years  of  age,  was  employed 
on  a  part-time  basis  by  a  rubl.ier  company 
as  a  power  machine  operator  at  an  aver¬ 
age  rate  of  pay  of  80  cents  an  hour  from 
June,  1950,  to  May  21,  1951,  when  she  was 
laid-off  because  of  a  shortage  of  work. 
On  June  5,  1951,  she  filed  a  claim  for 
benefit,  which  was  allowed. 

On  September  19,  1951.  the  local  office 
notified  her  of  continuing  full-time  employ¬ 
ment  as  a  piower  machine  operator  with 
another  rubber  company  in  the  same  city. 
The  rate  of  paj^  was  60  cents  an  hour 
for  beginners,  but  with  her  experience,  she 
could  expect  to  earn  from  80  to  90  cents 
an  hour,  w'hich  was  well  above  the  pre¬ 
vailing  rate  of  pay  in  the  district  for 
that  type  of  work.  The  hours  of  work 
were  nine  a  day  and  45  a  wmek. 


The  claimant  refused  to  apply  for  the 
employment,  stating  that  she  could  not 
accept  full-time  work  because  she  had  to 
be  home  to  prepare  meals  for  her  child  and 
a  laoarder.  The  local  office  reported  that, 
to  the  best  of  their  knowledge,  there  was 
no  part-time  work  available  in  the  area  at 
the  time. 

The  insurance  officer  disciualified  the 
claimant  for  a  period  of  six  wmeks  because 
slie  had,  without  good  cause,  refused  to 
apply  for  a  situation  in  suitable  employ¬ 
ment  (Section  40  (1)  (a)  of  the  Act)  and 
for  an  indefinite  period  because  she  was 
not  available  for  ivork  (Section  27  (1)  (b)). 

Jdio  claimant  appealed  to  a  court  of 
referees,  contending  that  she  should  receive 
unemployment  insurance  benefit  “on  the 
same  basis  as  that  (she  paid)  for”.  The 
majority  of  the  court,  who  felt  that  part- 
lime  workers  wdth  domestic  responsibilities 
should  not  be  disqualified  for  refusing  to 
accept  full-time  work,  allowed  the  appeal. 

The  insurance  officer  appealed  to  the 
Umpire. 

Conclusions. — The  principle  involved  in 
the  present  case  is  amply  covered  by 
decisions  CU-B  476  and  486,  which  deal  also 
with  cases  of  part-time  workers  with 
domestic  responsibilities  who  refused  to 
accept  full-time  work  regardless  of  the 
lengtli  of  their  unem]iloyment. 

IVith  regard  to  the  claimant’s  conten¬ 
tion  that  she  should  receive  “insurance  on 
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the  same  basis  as  that  she  paid  for”  it 
might  be  well  to  repeat  here  what  I  stated 
in  decision  CU-B  486: — 

The  Court  of  Referees  is  of  the  opinion 
that  inasmuch  as  the  Commission  accepted 
contributions  from  the  claimant,  wliile  she 
was  engaged  in  part-time  employment,  it 
is  now  estopped  from  denying  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  benefit.  I  <'annot  agree 
with  this  opinion. 

The  answer  to  the  question-  as  to 
whether  a  claimant  may  insist  upon 
accepting  only  work  of  a  pattern  similar 
to  that  which  he  previously  followed 
depends  upon  the  length  of  his  unemploy¬ 
ment,  the  possibilities  of  obtaining  work 
of  such  a  pattern  in  the  district  and  all 
the  other  circumstances  of  his  case. 

While  it  is  the  duty  of  the  local  office 
to  endeavour  to  place  a  claimant  in  the 
kind  or  pattern  of  employment  he  pre¬ 
viously  followed,  nevertheless,  if  with  the 
passage  of  time  no  such  employment  can 
be  found,  he  should  be  ready  to  adjust 
his  domestic  or  personal  affairs  in  order 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  labour  field. 

The  claimant  had  been  tmemployed  for 
nearly  four  months  when  she  was  offered 
full-time  emplojTOent  in  her  home  town 
and  in  her  usual  occupation  at  more  than 
the  prevailing  rate  of  pay  in  the  district. 
Presumably,  during  the  period  of  her 
unemployment  she  had  sought  without 
success  the  pattern  of  employment  she 
desired.  Similarly,  the  local  office  had 
been  unable  to  find  that  kind  of  employ¬ 
ment  for  her. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  insurance 
officer  rightly  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  employment  notified  to  the  claimant 
was  suitable  and  that  by  refusing  it  she 
showed  that  she  was  not  available  for 
work. 

For  those  reasons  the  appeal  is  allowed 
and  the  disqualifications  previously 
imposed  by  the  insurance  officer  are  hereby 
reinstated  as  from  the  date  that  this 
decision  is  communicated  to  the  claimant. 

Decision  CU  B  789,  February  13,  1952 

Held:  (1)  T  hat  the  claimant,  a  tile  setter, 
who  had  voluntarily  left  his  employment 
because  he  had  lost  10  days’  work  during 
his  six  weeks’  employment  on  account  of 
inclement  weather,  did  not  establish  fust 
cause  within  the  meaning  of  Section  41  (1) 
of  the  Act. 

(2)  That  as  he  had  no  definite  pattern 
of  work,  had  willingly  accepted  to  do  roof¬ 
ing  work  when  floor  tiling  work  was  no 
longer  available  and,  shortly  after  his 
voluntary  separation,  had  found  steady 
employment,  a  period  of  disqualification  of 
one  week  only  was  in  order.  (Reference 
made  to  CU-B  605.) 


Material  Facts  of  Case. — The  claimant, 
married,  29  years  of  age,  filed  a  claim  for 
benefit  on  October  2,  1951,  stating  that  he 
had  been  employed  by  a  firm  of  roofers 
as  a  tile  setter  at  a  rate  of  pay  of  ,1?1  an 
hour  from  August  13,  1951,  to  September  27, 
1951,  when  he  voluntarily  loft  because  he 
had  been  idle  10  days  during  that  period 
on  account  of  inclement  weather  and  he 
found  that  he  was  not  earning  enough 
money  to  take  care  of  his  neetls. 

The  insurance  officer  disqualified  the 
claimant  for  a  period  of  six  weeks  because 
he  had,  without  just  cause,  voluntarily  left 
his  employment.  (Section  41  (1)  of  the 
Act.) 

In  his  appeal  to  the  court  of  referees, 
the  claimant  contended  that,  although  he 
could  have  drawn  unemployment  insurance 
benefit  for  the  days  on  which  he  was 
unemployed,  he  still  would  have  been 
unable  to  pay  his  bills  and  consequently 
he  had  to  leave  his  job  to  find  a  better 
one ;  he  further  stated  that  he  had  now 
found  steady  employment  to  his  liking. 

The  court  by  a  majority  finding  reversed 
the  decision  of  the  insurance  officer  and 
the  latter  appealed  to  the  Umpire,  con¬ 
tending  that  the  court  should  have  applied 
the  principle  outlined  in  CU-B  605  to  the 
present  case. 

Conclusions. — Decision  CU-B  605  deals 
w’ith  the  case  of  a  factory  worker  who 
voluntarily  left  his  employment  because  he 
could  average  only  two  days’  work  a  week. 
I  decided  that  he  had  not  shown  just 
cause  for  doing  so  and  in  my  conclusions 
I  stated;  “There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in.sured  persons  who  are  so  partially 
employed  have  ample  time  to  look  for 
other  work  while  retaining  their  job  and 
if  they  file  a  short-time  claim  for  benefit, 
they  do  not  suffer  hardship  that  they 
would  not  continue  to  suffer  upon 
voluntarily  leaving  to  become  totally 
unemployed.”  However,  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  that  the  claimant  had  been 
under  a  misapprehension  as  to  his  status 
in  relation  to  the  Act  for  his  days  of 
unemployment  and  that,  while  his  employer 
was  not  under  any  obligation  to  furnish 
him  with  a  regular  and  normal  amount 
of  work,  he  (the  claimant)  nevertheless 
was  obliged  to  report  every  day  in  order 
to  ascertain  if  work  was  available,  I 
re-imposed  a  period  of  disqualification  of 
one  week  only. 

In  the  present  case  the  claimant  was 
aware  of  his  rights  under  the  Act  in  respect 
to  his  days  of  unemployment  but,  like  the 
claimant  in  decision  CU-B  605,  he  had  no 
definite  pattern  of  work. 
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Furthermore,  according  to  the  evidence, 
when  the  employer  had  no  more  work  for 
him  in  floor  tiling  he  willingly  accepted  to 
switch  to  roofing  w'ork  and,  shortly  after 
he  left  his  employment,  he  found  steady 
employment  to  his  liking  in .  Ont. 

For  those  reasons,  while  I  agree  with  the 
dissenting  member  of  the  court  of  referees 


and  the  insurance  officer  that  the  claimant 
has  not  shown  just  cause  for  having 
voluntarily  left  his  employment,  I  am  only 
prepared  to  re-impose  upon  the  claimant  a 
disqualification  of  one  week  to  be  effective 
as  from  the  date  that  this  decision  is 
communicated  to  him. 


Unemployment  Insurance  in  Existence  10  Years  Now; 

Has  Been  of  ^^inestimable  Benefit,  says  Mr.  Gregg 


During  the  first  ten  years  of  its  existence 
in  Canada,  unemployment  insurance  has 
proved,  even  in  years  of  record  high 
employment,  to  be  of  inestimable  benefit  to 
the  individual,  the  community  and  the 
nation,  Hon.  Milton  F.  Gregg,  Minister 
of  Labour,  declared  in  a  statement  issued 
to  mark  the  completion  of  ten  years  of 
service  by  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Commission. 

To  the  end  of  February  this  year,  Mr. 
Gregg  pointed  out,  a  total  of  $416,918,240 
had  been  paid  out  in  benefits  since  the 
Commission’s  birth  in  1941.  Up  to  the  end 
of  1951,  a  total  of  3,324,500  claims  for 
benefit  had  been  paid. 

The  number  of  persons  covered  by  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  was  steadily 
rising,  the  Minister  said.  In  May,  1950, 
there  were  2,659.000  persons  in  insurable 
employment;  2,989,000  by  April  1,  1951,  and 
3,170,000  on  December  1,  1951. 

From  the  inception  of  unemployment 
insurance  up  to  the  latter  part  of  1950, 
the  number  of  employers  covered  by  the 
Act  had  increased  from  160,000  to  227,000. 
Extension  of  the  Act  in  April,  1950,  to 
cover  employment  in  lumbering  and  logging 
across  Canada  added  considerably  to  the 
number  of  employers  covered.  By  Sep¬ 
tember,  1951,  a  further  increase  in  the 
number  of  covered  employers  had  brought 
the  total  figure  to  more  than  243,000. 

Mr.  Gregg  pointed  out  that,  although  the 
Canadian  economy  had  remained  extremely 
buoyant,  changes  in  the  economy  and  in 
the  international  scene  had  resulted  from 
time  to  time  in  frictional  unemplojunent, 
while  the  cold  Canadian  winters  continued 
to  cause  spotty  seasonal  unemployment. 

“It  is  not  possible  to  conceive  the  hard¬ 
ships  which  might  have  been  suffered  by 
the  individual  and,  at  certain  times,  the 
wider  dampening  effect  on  the  national 
economy  had  it  not  been  for  the  buoyant 
influence  of  this  continuity  of  income 
provided  by  the  benefit  payments  from  the 


Unemployment  Insurance  Fund,”  the  Min¬ 
ister  said.  “While  benefit  payments  pro¬ 
vided  income  at  a  lower  level  than  that  to 
wJiich  the  beneficiary  was  accustomed, 
nevertheless,  these  payments  provided  a 
strong  support  to  the  temporarily-unem- 
ployed  individual  and  the  general  economy,” 
said  Mr.  Gregg. 

To  those  who  continued  to  pay  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  over  the  years  without 
having  found  it  necessary  to  draw  benefits, 
the  Minister  had  this  to  say; — 

“The  unemployment  insurance  you  pay 
works  for  you  whether  or  not  you  ever 
find  it  necessary  to  draw  benefits.  Unem- 
plo5mient  insurance  provides  a  direct 
support  to  the  total  spending  power  of 
the  community  and  nation  and  does  much 
to  prevent  local  and  temporary  recessions 
from  snow-balling  into  a  situation  directly 
menacing  the  whole  level  of  employment.” 

The  balance  in  the  Unemployment  Insur¬ 
ance  Fund  at  the  close  of  1951  was 
$773,472,678.  Concerning  this  balance  the 
Minister  said: — 

“We  can  be  very  thankful  that  we  have 
this  amount  built  up,  because  unemploy¬ 
ment  on  a  large  scale  would  soon  deplete 
the  fund  even  at  its  present  size.  The  fact 
that  we  have  already  paid  out  $400,000,000 
while  employment  has  been  at  a  very  high 
level  clearly  shows  what  could  happen  to 
the  fund  if  employment  reached  a  really 
low  level.” 

The  total  of  3,234,500  claims  paid  by  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Commission  did 
not  mean  that  this  many  different  indi¬ 
viduals  had  received  benefit  payments,  the 
Minister  explained.  In  many  cases  the 
same  individual  may  have  made  claims  and 
received  payments  at  different  times  in  the 
same  year. 

“However,  regardless  of  the  proportion  of 
‘repeats,’”  said  Mr.  Gregg,  “hundreds  of 
thousands  of  individuals  have  directly 
benefited  from  the  collective  security  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  unemployment  insurance 
system  during  the  past  decade.” 
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Fair  Wages  Conditions 


Ill  Domtiiioii  Govoriiineiit  Coiitraets 


Tile  Fair  Wages  Policy  of  the  Dominion 
Government  has  the  purpose  of  ensuring 
that  all  government  contracts  contain  pro¬ 
visions  to  secure  the  payment  of  wages 
generally  accepted  as  current  in  each  trade 
for  competent  workmen  in  the  district  where 
the  work  is  carried  out. 

There  'are  two  sets  of  conditions  applicable 
to  government  contracts,  those  which  apply 
to  building  and  construction  work,  and 
those  which  apply  to  contracts  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  various  classes  of  government 
supplies  and  equipment. 

The  practice  of  the  different  departments 
of  the  Government,  before  entering  into 
contracts  in  the  first  group,  is  to  obtain 


from  the  Department  of  Labour  schedules 
setting  forth  the  current  wage  rates  for  the 
different  classifications  of  workmen  required 
in  the  execution  of  the  work.  These 
schedules,  known  as  fair  wages  schedules, 
are  thereupon  included  by  the  department 
concerned  in  the  terms  of  the  contract. 

Fair  wages  schedules  are  not  issued  in 
respect  of  contracts  for  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Contracts  in  this  group  are  awarded 
in  accordance  with  a  policy  which  provides 
that  wage  rates  must  equal  those  current  in 
the  district. 

A  more  detailed  account  of  the  Dominion 
Government’s  Fair  Wages  Policy  is  given 
in  the  Labour  Gazette  for  July,  1946, 
p.  932. 


Schedules  Prepared  and  Contracts  Awarded  during  February 

(1)  Works  of  Construction,  Remodelling,  Repair  or  Demolition 


During  February  the  Department  of 
Labour  prepared  147  fair  wages  schedules 
for  inclusion  in  building  and  construction 
contracts  proposed  to  be  undertaken  by 
various  departments  of  the  Government  of 
Canada  in  different  parts  of  the  Dominion. 

During  the  same  period  a  total  of  81 
con.struction  contracts  was  awarded  by  the 
various  government  departments.  Partic¬ 
ulars  of  these  contracts  appear  below. 

Copies  of  the  relevant  wages  schedules 
are  available  to  trade  unions  or  other 
bona  fide  interested  parties,  on  reque.st. 

The  labour  conditions  of  each  of  the 
contracts  listed  under  this  heading,  besides 
stipulating  working  hours  of  not  more  than 


eight  per  day  and  44  per  week,  provide 
that  “where,  by  provincal  legislation,  or  by 
agreement  or  current  practice,  the  working 
hours  of  any  class  of  workers  are  less  than 
44  per  week,  such  lesser  hours  shall  not  be 
exceeded  on  this  work  except  in  cases  of 
emergency  as  may  be  approved  by  the 
Minister  of  Labour  and  then  only  subject 
to  the  payment  of  overtime  rates  as  specified 
by  the  Minister  of  Labour”,  and  also  specify 
that  the  rates  of  wages  set  out  therein  are 
“minimum  rates  only”  and  that  “nothing 
herein  contained  shall  be  considered  as 
exempting  contractors  and  subcontractors 
from  the  payment  of  higher  rates  in  any 
instance  where,  during  the  continuance  of 
the  work  such  higher  rates  are  fixed  by 
provincial  legislation,  by  agreements  between 
employers  and  employees  in  the  district  or 
by  changes  in  prevailing  rates”. 


(2)  Contracts  for  the  Manufacture  of  Supplies  and  Equipment 

Contracts  for  supplies  and  equipment  were  awarded  as  follows,  under  the  policy  that 
wage  rates  mu.st  equal  those  current  in  the  district: — 


Department  No.  of  Contracts 

Agriculture  .  1 

Post  Office  .  10 

(3)  Arrears  of  Wages 


Aggregate  Amount 
$  68,000.00 
192,915.54 


During  February  the  sum  of  $138.90  was  collected  from  one  employer  who  had  failed 
to  pay  the  wages  required  by  the  labour  conditions  attached  to  his  contract.  This  amount 
was  distributed  to  the  five  employees  concerned. 


Contracts  Containing  Fair  Wages  Schedules  Awarded,  February 

(The  labour  conditions  of  the  contracts  marked  (*)  contain  the  General  Fair  Wages 
Clause  providing  for  the  observance  of  current  or  fan  and  reasonable  rates  of  wages  and 
hours  of  labour  not  in  excess  of  eight  per  day  and  44  per  week,  and  also  empower  the 
Minister  of  Labour  to  deal  with  any  question  which  may  arise  with  regard  thereto.) 

Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation 

St  Hubert  P  Q:  Spino  Construction  Ltd,  mains;  Desourdy  Construction  Ltd,*  con- 

construction  of  sanitary  sewers  &  water-  structicn  of  driveways  &  walks.  Ajax  Ont: 
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A  Stroud  Ltd*  completion  of  system  of 
water  treatment  for  boiler  feed  water. 
BranLjord  Ont:  John  Green*  raising  one 
4-room  unit;  John  Green*  raising  one  4- 
room  unit.  Camp  Borden  Ont:  Anderson 
&  Marsh  Ltd,  installation  of  heating  ser¬ 
vices;  Anderson  &  Marsh  Ltd,  installation 
of  heating  services;  E  S  Fox  Plumbing  & 
Heating  Ltd,  installation  of  plumbing 
system;  E  S  Fox  Plumbing  &  Heating  Ltd, 
installation  of  plumbing' system.  Centralia 
Ont:  Storms  Contracting  Co  Ltd,  con¬ 
struction  of  pathways,  driveways  &  park¬ 
ing  areas.  Bockclijfe  Ont:  MacRostie  & 
McRostie,*  designing  services  for  sewer  & 
water  systems;  Lightfoot  Bros  Construc¬ 


tion  Co,*  installation  of  concrete  sewer. 
Uplands  Ont:  Hydro-Electric  Power  Com¬ 
mission,*  construction  of  distribution 
system.  Windsor  Ont:  Bruce  Di  Santi 
Contracting  Co,*  draining  &  grading;  C  G 
Russell  Armstrong,*  staking  &  plans. 
Snffield  Alta:  C  Harrington,*  installation 
of  doors.  Wetaskiwin  Alla:  R  Wesley 
Quick,*  rebuilding  unit  damaged  by  fire. 
Belmont  Park  B  C:  Roseball  Nurseries 
Ltd,*  landscaping.  Boundary  Bay  B  C: 
Christian  &  Allen  Ltd,  paving  of  roads  & 
driveways.  Vancouver  B  C:  Rosehall 
Nurseries  Ltd,  landscaping  &  construction 
of  rock  gardens  &  housewalks;  City  of 
Vancouver,*  construction  of  regulating 
valve  chamber. 


Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration 


Prince  Albert  Sask:  Winslow  &  Sons, 
Carlton  Indian  Agency. 

St  John’s  Nfld:  Diamond  Construction 
Co  Ltd,  construction  of  deep  water  wharf, 
landward  deck  &  storage  area.  Bagot- 
ville  P  Q:  Canadian  Comstock  Co  Ltd, 
installation  of  electrical  distribution  sys¬ 
tem;  Jobbing  Construction  Co  Ltd, 
installation  of  remaining  component  parts 
of  storage  tanks.  Quebec  P  Q:  Metropole 
Electric  Inc,  installation  of  power  distri¬ 
bution,  duct  and  street  lighting  systems; 
Frs  Jobin  Inc,  rehabilitation  of  Morton 
Plant.  St  Hubert  P  Q:  Connolly  & 
Twizell  Ltd,  installation  of  steam  distri¬ 
bution  system.  Ville  La  Salle  P  Q: 
Quebec  Excavators  Co  Ltd,  lining  of 
ditches  in  railway  siding  &  additional 
drainage.  Barriefield  Ont:  T  A  Andre  & 
Sons  Ltd,  construction  of  signal  cipher 
bldg.  Centralia  Ont :  W  C  Brennan  Con¬ 
tracting  Co,  construction  of  standard 
central  heating  plant;  W  C  Brennan  Con¬ 
tracting  Co,  construction  of  standard  ground 
instructional  school  bldg.  Cobourg  Ont: 
Penvidic  &  Co  Ltd,*  construction  of  rail¬ 
way  siding.  Downsview  Ont:  Piggott  Con¬ 
struction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  medical 
laboratories;  Nicholson  Construction  Co,* 
construction  of  railway  siding.  Trenton 
Ont:  Schwenger  Construction  Ltd,  altera¬ 
tions  &  extensions  to  sewage  treatment 
plant;  Carter  Construction  Co  Ltd,  con- 


construction  of  school  on  Red  Earth  Reserve, 


struction  of  structural  steel  hangar. 
Uplands  Ont:  Ross-Meagher  Ltd,  con¬ 
struction  of  standard  central  heating  plant. 
Gimli  Man:  Harris  Construction  Co  Ltd, 
installation  of  remaining  component  parts 
of  bulk  fuel  storage  tanks.  Macdonald 
Man:  Harris  Construction  Co  Ltd,  instal¬ 
lation  of  remaining  component  parts  of 
bulk  fuel  storage  tanks.  Portage  La 
Prairie  Man:  Claydon  Co  Ltd,  construc¬ 
tion  of  high  pressure  central  steam  plant. 
Rivers  Man:  Randall  &  Co,  installation  of 
additional  equipment  in  the  Assiniboine 
Valley  water  booster  pumphouse;  Peter 
Leitch  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction 
of  high  pressure  central  steam  plant. 
Winnipeg  Man:  Bird  Construcrion  Co  Ltd, 
construction  of  structural  steel  hangars; 
Claydon  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  high 
pressure  central  steam  plant.  Moose  Jaw 
Sask:  Smith  Bros  &  AVilson  Ltd,  con¬ 
struction  of  high  pressure  central  steam 
plant.  Cold  Lake  Alta:  Bird  Construction 
Co  Ltd,  construction  of  high  pressure 
central  steam  plant.  Penhold  Alta:  Steel 
Crafts  (Alberta)  lAd,*  supply  &  delivery 
of  steel  tanks;  Alexander  Construction  Ltd, 
construction  of  high  pressure  central  steam 
plant.  Wainwright  Alta:  Baynes-Manning 
Ltd,  construction  of  water  storage  plant 
and  tanks. 


Defence  Construction  Limited 


Department  of  Defence  Production 


( January 

Dartmouth  N  S:  Acadia  Construction 
Ltd,  grading  &  surfacing  of  hard  standing 
for  equipment,  HMCS  “Shearwater”. 
Quebec  P  Q:  J  A  Y  Bouchard  Inc,  rewir¬ 
ing  &  relighting  Grande  Allee  Armoury. 
St  Johns  P  Q:  Jean  Paul  Trahan,  conver- 


Report) 

sion  of  bldgs  to  chapels,  RCAF  Station. 
Barriefield  Ont:  Kingston  &  Salmon  Ltd, 
plumbing  &  heating  work  in  mess,  military 
camp.  Rockcliffe  Ont:  M  J  Sulphur  & 
Sons  Ltd,  additions  &  alterations  to 
leantos,  RCAF  Station.  St  Catharines 
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Ont:  E  S  Fox  Plumbing  &  Heating  Ltd, 
installation  of  steam  heating  system, 
armoury.  Trenton  Ont:  Northumberland 

(  February 

Camp  Utopia  N  B:  C  W  Ritchie,  instal¬ 
lation  of  heating  systems  in  various  bldgs. 
McGivney  N  B:  O’Dell  Construction  Co 
Ltd,  repairs  to  various  bldgs.  Moncton 
N  B:  Taylor  Engineering  &  Construction 
Co  Ltd,  erection  of  radial  brick  chimney, 
supply  depot.  Quebec  P  Q:  J  B  Marcoux 
Inc,  plastering  of  casemates  at  Citadel. 


Construction  Co  Ltd,  permanent  sub-floor 
replacement  in  barrack  block,  RCAF 
Station. 

Report) 

Valcartier  P  Q:  The  Steel  Company  of 
Canada  Ltd,  erection  of  chain  link  fence, 
RCASC  Compound,  army  camp.  Barrie- 
field  Ont:  M  Sullivan  &  Son  Ltd,  altera¬ 
tions  to  mess,  military  camp.  Trenton 
Ont:  J  0  Dougall  Ltd,  interior  &  exterior 
painting  of  various  bldgs,  RCAF  Station. 


National  Harbours  Board 

Montreal  Harbour  P  Q:  Driscoll  Ltd,  installation  of  fire  protection  systems  in  sheds. 

Department  of  Public  Works 


Charlottetown  P  E  I:  Bruce  Stewart  & 
Co  Ltd,*  repairs  to  dredge  “Pownal 
No  2”.  Summerside  PE/.-LG&MH 
Smith,  Ltd,  reconstruction  of  Holman’s 
Wharf.  Hull  P  Q:  Concrete  Construction 
Ltd,  construction  of  concrete  frame  of 
power  house.  National  Printing  Bureau. 
Montreal  P  Q:  R  F  Walsh  Co  Ltd,  repairs 
to  stonework.  Customs  Examining  Ware¬ 
house.  Noranda  P  Q:  Hill-Clark-Francis 
Ltd,  construction  of  public  bldg.  Burling¬ 
ton  Channel  Ont:  R  A  Blyth,  repairs  to 
north  pier.  Kitchener  Ont:  Wm  Roberts 
Electric  Ltd,  lighting  for  Income  Tax  Offices, 
Dunker  Bldg.  London  Ont:  Putherbough 
Construction  Co  Ltd,  alterations  &  addi¬ 
tion  to  laundry  bldg,  Westminster  Hospital. 


Ottawa  Ont:  P  G  Kenny  Construction, 
alterations  to  bldgs,  National  Defence 
Headquarters.  Osland  B  C:  Skeena  River 
Piledriving  Co,  renewal  of  approach  and 
float.  Riondel  B  C:  Interior  Contracting 
Co  Ltd,  wharf  replacement.  Sardis  B  C: 
E  H  Shockley  &  Son  Ltd,  construction  of 
laundry  &  boiler  room  bldg,  Coqualeetza 
Indian  Hospital.  Vancouver  B  C:  West 
Coast  Salvage  &  Contracting  Co  Ltd,* 
construction  of  a  floating  inspection  station, 
Canada  Customs  &  Immigration;  George 
D  McLean  &  Associates  Ltd,  construction 
of  urological  operating  theatre,  Shaugh- 
nessy  Hospital.  Vanderhoof  B  C :  C  J 
Oliver  Ltd,  construction  of  public  bldg. 
Lewes  Y  T:  Coast  Quarries  Ltd,  recon¬ 
struction  of  dam. 


Department  of  Transport 

Sudbury  Ont:  Angus  &  Taylor  Ltd,  aerodrome  development.  Sandspit  B  C:  Bennett 
&  W’hite  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  power  house,  equipm.ent  bldg  &  related 
works. 


Labour  Pioneers,  R.  J.  Fahey  and  W.  D.  Robbins  Died  Last  Month 


Canada  lost  two  labour  pioneers  last 
month. 

On  March  13,  Ronald  J.  Fahey,  who  had 
helped  lay  the  cornerstone  of  the  labour 
movement  in  Newfoundland,  died  in  St. 
John’s  at  the  age  of  47  years.  On  March  25, 
William  D.  Ro'obins,  who  had  served  32 
years  as  Secretarj^-Treasurer  of  the  Toronto 
Street  Railwaymen’s  Union,  died  in  Toronto 
in  his  78th  year. 

Mr.  Fahey  was  a  member  of  Newfound¬ 
land’s  first  provincial  Legislature;  Mr. 
Robbins  served  one  term  as  Toronto’s 
mayor,  was  a  controller  11  times  and  an 
alderman  for  seven  years. 


For  31  years  an  employee  of  the  Railway 
Dockyards  at  St.  John’s,  Mr.  Fahey  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
International  Association  of  Machini.sts 
local  at  the  Dockyards.  He  assisted  later 
in  the  organization  of  other  crafts.  When 
the  Newfoundland  Federation  of  Labour 
was  formed,  he  served,  as  Vice-President 
and,  later.  President.  During  1946-47  he 
was  chairman  of  the  negotiating  committee 
of  the  non-operating  railway  unions. 

When  Mr.  Robbins  retired  from  his 
executive  position  with  the  street  railway- 
men’s  union  in  1941,  he  was  made  a  lifetime 
member  in  recognition  of  his  long  and 
faithful  service. 
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Employmeiit  Conditions 


Fel®riiiiry“Mnr®li9  11152 

Unemployment  appeared  to  be  nearing  its  peak  by  the  middle  of  March. 
Registrations  for  work  at  Employment  Service  Offices  were  declining 
somewhat  in  the  Prairie  and  Pacific  regions  but  lay-offs  in  logging 
created  further  unemployment  in  Eastern  Canada.  In  some  of  Ontario  s 
consumer  goods  industries,  however,  recalls  and  hirings  were  reported 


Ninety  per  cent  of  Canada’s  growing 
number  of  wage  and  salary  workers  were 
actively  employed  at  the  beginning  of 
March'.  Producer  goods  industries  were 
working  at  full  or  near  capacity,  defence 
expenditures  were  providing  jobs  for 
workers  in  aircraft,  shipbuilding  and  other 
industries,  and  resources  development, 
though  hampered  by  weather  conditions, 
offered  employment  directly  or  indirectly 
to  many  persons. 

The  number  looking  for  work,  however, 
stood  at  7-2  per  cent  of  the  labour  force 
in  Canada  at  the  middle  of  March.  A 
gain  of  7,000  in  registrations  for  work 
at  Employment  Service  offices  during 
February  and  a  further  gain  of  6,000  during 
the  early  part  of  March,  added  to  the 
heavy  number  received  in  November, 
December  and  January  and  brought  the 
total  to  377,000  at  March  13.  Earlier,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month,  36  out  of  the  178 
local  employment  areas  in  Canada  were 
reporting  a  labour  surplus  amounting  to 
15  per  cent  or  more  of  all  wage  and 
salary  workers.  Another  47  areas  indicated 
surpluses  amounting  to  from  5  to  10  per 
cent  of  the  wage  and  salary  workers.  In 
addition,  employment  offices  reported 
34,000  persons  working  only  a  period 
work-week  and  seeking  short-time  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  claims. 

Although  there  had  been  a  net  gain  in 
consumer  disposable  income  during  1951, 
consumer  expenditures  had  not  yet  picked 
up  to  any  large  extent  in  the  first  two 
months  of  1952.  Considerable  unemploy¬ 
ment  continued  among  many  consumer 
goods  industries,  in  particular  textiles  and 
clothing,  where  14,000  wmmen  and  6,000 
men  were  registered  for  employment  at  the 
beginning  of  March  as  w'ell  as  others  who 
were  working  short-time.  However,  lay¬ 
offs  in  the  consumer  goods  firms  during 


February  were  not  as  heavy  as  in  previous 
months  and  in  automobile  plants  rehiring 
was  underway. 

Construction  activity  during  February 
w^as  slack  in  all  regions  except  British 
Columbia,  where  a  slight  improvement 
occurred.  About  74,000  construction  workers 
were  registered  at  National  Employment 
Service  offices  at  February  28,  consisting 
of  46,700  skilled  and  semi-skilled  and 
27,400  unskilled  men.  This  unemployment 
was  mainly  seasonal  in  character,  as  the 
construction  carry-over  from  1951  was 
heavy  and  expenditures  on  non-residential 
construction  were  expected  to  be  heavier 
m  1952  than  in  1951. 

The  logging  industry  in  Eastern  Canada 
was  moving  into  the  finishing  stages  of 
an  exceptionally  good  year.  Woods 
employment  of  pulp  and  paper  companies 
in  February  was  about  15  per  cent  above 
the  level  of  the  same  month  last  year. 
The  peak  in  seasonal  operations  had 
passed,  however,  and  overall  employment 
was  declining.  Logging  employment  in 
British  Columbia,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
increasing  after  January  closures  due  to 
snow  conditions.  Hirings  were  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  absorb  all  surplus  skilled  and 
unskilled  labour,  however,  and  the  industry 
was  operating  at  about  60  per  cent  of 
capacity.  Sawmills  in  the  province  were 
fully  active  except  in  a  few  cases  where 
high  costs  or  shortages  of  logs  were 
limiting  operations. 

Mining  employment  has  been  a  stable 
element  in  the  labour  force  during  the 
winter  months.  Expansion  in  base  metal 
mining  has  more  than  offset  employment 
losses  in  coal,  gold,  and  sand  and  quarrying 
operations.  An  increase  of  about  4  per  cent 
in  total  employment  has  taken  place  in 
the  industry  over  the  year. 
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Local  areas  sensitive  to  seasonal  influ¬ 
ences  in  the  Atlantic  region  experienced 
continued  declines  in  employment  during 
February.  Unemployment  increased  most 
markedly  in  northern  New  Brunswick,  as 
indicated  by  the  sharp  rise  in  job  applica¬ 
tions  in  Bathurst,  Campbellton,  Edmunds- 
ton  and  Newcastle  local  areas.  The  first 
two  areas  had  15  per  cent  or  more  of  their 
wage  and  salary  workers  registered  for 
employment  at  the  end  of  February,  while 
the  last  two  had  10  to  15  per  cent.  Chief 
factors  influencing  the  unemployment  were 
the  lay-offs  in  pulp  cutting  and  lumbering 
and  the  closure  of  the  smelt  fishing  season. 
Substantial  labour  surpluses  persisted  in 
St.  John’s,  Charlotteto-wn,  Summerside, 
Inverness,  Yarmouth  and  Moncton.  This 
was  largely  attributed  to  inactivity  of 
construction  workers,  seamen,  loggers, 
fishermen  and  farmers. 

The  more  industrialized  areas  showed  a 
slight  improvement  in  emplo3'nient  condi¬ 
tions  during  the  month.  Halifax  shipyards 
were  willing  to  hire  more  skilled  help  than 
was  present^’-  available.  Class  “A”  welders, 
lathe  operators,  machinists, '  marine  fitters, 
sheet  metal  workers,  radio  and  radar 
technicians,  and  marine  pipefitters  were  in 
demand.  Defence  contracts  sustained 
activity  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry. 
However,  some  weakness  was  evident  in 
the  textile  and  food  processing  industries. 

For  the  region  as  a  whole,  applications 
for  employment  continued  to  rise  during 
the  month,  under  the  impetus  of  slackening 
woods  work.  Registrations  with  the 
National  Employment  Service  totalled 
46.800,  an  increase  of  10  per  cent. 

Applications  for  employment  in  the 
Quebec  region  increased  by  about  10  per 
cent  during  February  to  total  114,600  at 
the  end  of  the  month.  The  increase  in 
unemployment  during  the  month  resulted 
mainly  from  the  completion  of  the  exten¬ 
sive  logging  cuts.  Fourteen  of  the  43 
centres  in  the  region  indicated  labour 
surpluses  of  15  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
wage  and  salary  workers  at  the  end  of  the 
month  and  16  indicated  surpluses  of  10  to 
15  per  cent. 

Heavy  industry  and  capital  goods  indus¬ 
try  continued  active  during  February. 
Shipbuilding  employment  was  high,  as  was 
employment  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry. 
However,  textiles  and  many  other  con¬ 
sumer  goods  industries  showed  little 
improvement  in  employment  levels.  No 
improvement  took  place  in  primary  textiles 
during  the  month  in  Drummondville, 
Quebec,  Montreal  or  Three  Rivers.  The 


apparel  and  other  finished  products  indus¬ 
try,  however,  showed  a  higher  employment 
level,  particularly  in  Montreal.  Employ¬ 
ment  increased  in  the  shoe  and  leather 
industries  during  February. 

In  the  Ontario  region  job  applications 
showed  little  change  during  February,  with 
111,800  on  file  at  the  end  of  the  month 
as  compared  to  110,500  for  the  end  of 
January.  Out  of  the  61  areas  in  the  region, 
six  showed  registrations  for  employment 
amounting  to  15  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
wage  and  salary  workers  and  16  from  10 
to  15  per  cent. 

There  were  scattered  signs  of  improving 
employment  conditions  in  manufacturing 
industries  producing  for  consumer  markets 
and  in  some  capital  goods  industries. 
Recalls  and  hirings  or  early  possibilities  of 
hirings  were  reported  in  the  automobile, 
clothing,  electrical  apparatus,  iron  and 
steel,  and  machinery  industries.  Brant¬ 
ford,  Chatham,  Galt,  Guelph,  Hamilton, 
Kitchener,  Leamington,  London,  Niagara 
Falls,  St.  Catharines,  St.  Thomas,  Sarnia, 
Welland  and  Windsor  showed  little  in¬ 
crease  or  a  minor  decline  in  applications 
during  the  month. 

Loggers  from  Northern  Ontario  were 
registering  for  employment  as  the  cutting 
season  was  completed.  As  a  result,  unem¬ 
ployment  increased  in  Sturgeon  Falls  and 
other  northern  areas. 

Increased  shipbuilding  activity  and  a 
pick-up  in  other  manufacturing  brought 
about  an  increase  in  employment  in 
Collingwood,  Kingston  and  Midland. 
Sustained  logging,  mining,  pulp  and  paper 
activities,  mineral  products  output  and 
industrial  construction  provided  a  favour¬ 
able  employment  situation  in  Kapuskasing, 
Kirkland  Lake,  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and 
Timmins. 

The  employment  situation  in  the  Prairie 
region  showed  a  slight  improvement  by 
the  end  of  February.  During  the  last  two 
weeks  of  the  month,  applications  were 
falling  off  among  skilled  con.struction 
workers,  clothing  workers  and  sales  clerks. 
Farmers  were  hiring  help  early  to  harvest 
the  remainder  of  last  year’s  crop  and  to 
avoid  possible  labour  shortages  as  the 
season  advanced.  Registrations  throughout 
the  region  totalled  48,300  at  February  28, 
as  compared  to  47,900  at  the  end  of 
January.  No  area  showed  15  per  cent  of 
their  wage  and  salary  workers  unemployed 
and  there  were  only  two  with  10  to  15  per 
cent  unemployed. 

Labour  surpluses  increased  slightly  in 
Estevan  and  Lethbridge  as  the  result  of 
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slackening  in  coal  mining  and  in 
Arthur  and  Fort  William  because  of  the 
complerion  of  pulp  cutting. 

New  construction  has  been  particularly 
active  in  Alberta.  Preliminary  estimates 
for  1951  show  that,  in  relation  to  the 
labour  force,  the  value  of  new  construction 
in  Alberta  exceeded  that  of  any  other 
province.  Employment  gains  in  non- 
agricultural  industry  amount  to  6  per  cent 
in  1951  compared  with  the  national  average 
of  less  than  2  per  cent.  During  the  same 
period  construction  employment  in  the 
province  increased  by  11  per  cent. 

This  year  the  amount  of  construction 
work  in  Alberta  is  expected  to  be  substan¬ 
tially  greater,  notwithstanding  the  decline 
in  house  building.  The  demand  for  con¬ 
struction  labour  is  expected  to  be  particu¬ 
larly  strong  in  the  Edmonton  area.  A 
recent  survey  reveals  that  work  valued  at 
$99  million  is  scheduled  for  this  season  in 
that  area.  About  9,000  additional  workers 
will  be  required  to  complete  this  volume 
of  work;  but,  since  not  all  of  the  projects 
will  require  their  full  crews  at  the  same 
time,  this  total  may,  in  practice,  be  reduced 
by  about  2,000.  Nevertheless,  a  potential 
demand  for  7,000  skilled  and  unskilled 
construction  workers  over  and  above  those 
now  employed  will  strain  the  manpower 
resources  of  the  area. 

Favourable  conditions  in  the  Pacific 
region  were  causing  an  early  upswing  in 
agriculture,  construction  and  forestry 
activity.  Job  applications  dropped  by  some 
8,000  during  the  month  to  total  49,400  at 
February  28.  Substantial  surpluses  still 
existed  in  most  logging  centres,  with  eight 
centres  in  the  region  reporting  15  per  cent 
or  more  of  the  wage  and  salary  workers 
registered  for  work.  Logging  in  coastal 
areas  was  gradually  approaching  normal  but 


Port  snow  and  frost  conditions  in  the  interior 
mainland  were  expected  to  continue  to 
hamper  activity  for  some  time. 

The  early  decline  in  unemployment  is 
an  indication  of  the  strong  underlying 
demand  for  labour,  especially  loggers, 
miners  and  construction  workers.  A  heavy 
potential  demand  for  loggers  exists,  not 
only  as  a  result  of  the  depleted  stocks  of 
saw-logs  caused  by  the  drought  of  last 
summer,  but  also  because  of  the  additional 
forest  firms  that  will  expand  operations 
when  weather  permits.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  addition  of  more  than  3,000  loggers 
will  be  necessary  to  supply  the  six  new 
pulp  and  plyT\'ood  plants  established  since 
the  beginning  of  last  year.  An  equal 
number  probably  will  be  required  for  the 
forest  industries  that  are  now  under  con¬ 
struction  or  in  the  planning  stage. 

The  value  of  investment  in  all  t3TDes  of 
new  construction,  which  was  up  10  per  cent 
last  year,  is  expected  to  continue  at  the 
same  level  during  1952.  At  the  end  of  the 
month  substantial  numbers  of  men  were 
being  sent  from  Vancouver  to  the  Kitimat 
hydro  project  south  of  Prince  Rupert. 
There  was  already  some  evidence  of  a 
shortage  of  heavy  duty  mechanics  and 
hard  rock  miners.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
publicity  that  has  been  given  to  the  larger 
projects  has  attracted  a  great  many  workers 
and  caused  an  increase  in  labour  surpluses 
at  some  points.  This  was  true  at  Prince 
George,  headquarters  of  the  eastern  end  of 
the  Kitimat  project,  where  snow  and  the 
lack  of  camp  accommodation  were  limiting 
the  intake  of  construction  crews.  In  the 
Nelson  and  Trail  areas,  employment  on  the 
Consohdated  Mining  and  Smelting  Co. 
hydro  expansion  was  slowly  increasing  and 
initial  preparations  are  being  made  for  the 
construction  of  the  $65  million  Celgar 
Development  Co.  forest  project. 


Number  of  Live  Applications  at  Employment  Service  Offices  as  a  Per  Cent  of 

Wage  and  Salary  Workers 


Live  Applications 

%  of  Wage  and 

Live  Applications 

%  of  Wage  and 

February  28,  1952 

Salary  Workers 

February  28,  1951 

Salary  Workers 

Atlantic  . . . 

46,810 

11.8 

45,201 

11.3 

Quebec  .... 

114,569 

10.0 

92,509 

8.4 

Ontario  .... 

111,796 

7.9 

63,389 

4.5 

Prairies . 

48,324 

8.2 

50,761 

8.7 

Pacific . 

49,442 

13.9 

44,837 

13.2 

Canada  . . 

370,941 

9.5 

296,697 

7.7 
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Metal  Mining  Industry,  October,  1951. 

Wage  rates  in  Canadian  metal  mining  industry  showed  a  marked  increase 
during  1951,  rising  by  16  per  cent.  While  48-hour  work  week  was  still 
predominant,  a  growing  number  of  workers  were  enjoying  shorter  hours 


Wage  rates  in  the  Canadian  metal 
mining  industry  showed  a  marked  increase 
during  1951,  having  risen  by  16  per  cent 
according  to  the  aimual  survey  of  wages 
and  working  conditions  covering  the  pay 
period  ending  in  October,  1951.  While  the 
48-hour  week  was  still  predominant,  workers 
in  a  growing  number  of  mines  were 
enjoying  a  shorter  week  of  44  or  40  hours. 

The  following  analysis  of  111  estabhsh- 
ments  employing  some  46,000  workers  gives 
details  on  these  items  as  well  as  factual 
information  respecting  overtime  premium 
payments,  vacation  policies,  and  other  con¬ 
ditions  of  work  in  the  metal  mining 
industry. 

The  metal  mining  industry,  whose  wages 
and  working  conditions  are  surveyed  in  this 
article,  has  been  developing  at  a  rapid  pace 
in  recent  years.  In  1950,  the  production  of 
the  metal  mines  was  valued  at  S621 
million.  This  figure,  an  increase  of  $133 
million  over  1948,  is  the  result  of  expanded 
production  in  some  mines,  new  operations, 
and  the  entry  into  confederation  of  New¬ 
foundland  in  1949. 

Labour  Organization 

Unions  with  membership  in  Canada’s 
metal  mining  industry  include  five  inter¬ 
national  unions  and  three  national  unions. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  local  unions 
directly  chartered  by  the  central  congre.sses 
and  a  few  independent  local  unions. 

At  the  beginning  of  1951,  22,700  metal 
miners  were  members  of  37  trade  union 
locals.  The  majority  of  these  belonged  to 
locals  of  the  International  Union  of  Mine, 
Mill  and  Smelter  Workers  (independent). 
Two  other  unions,  the  Porcupine  Mine 
Workers’  Union  (CCL)  and  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America  (CCL-CIO)  have 
been  making  significant  membership  gains 
among  metal  miners. 

Fifty-two  collective  agreements  were  in 
force  in  the  industry  at  the  start  of  1951 ; 
these  covered  more  than  26,000  workers. 


Each  year  the  Economics  and  Research 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Labour 
conducts  a  Survey  of  some  16,000  indus¬ 
trial  establishments  requesting  informa¬ 
tion  on  wages  and  working  conditions. 
The  data  on  wages  are  collected  on  an 
occupational  basis;  employers  are  asked 
to  indicate  the  wage  rates  (or  average 
straight-time  earnings  when  piece-work  is 
involved)  for  the  principal  jobs  in  each 
particular  industry.  Information  on 
working  conditions,  principally  hours  of 
work,  overtime  policy,  vacations  with 
pay,  and  statutory  holidays,  is  requested 
as  it  applies  to  the  particular  establish¬ 
ment.  In  the  1951  Survey  the  questions 
were  expanded  to  include  such  fringe 
items  as  severance  pay,  minimum  call 
pay,  job  training,  and  industrial  safety 
measures. 

This  article  is  the  second  of  the  series 
based  on  results  of  the  1951  Survey. 
Succeeding  issues  of  the  Gazette  will 
contain  similar  articles  on  other  indus¬ 
tries. 


Twenty-three  contracts  negotiated  by 
various  mines  and  the  International  Union 
of  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers 
applied  to  more  than  14,000  workers.  Con¬ 
tracts  negotiated  by  the  Porcupine  Mine 
Workers  Union  and  the  United  Steel¬ 
workers  of  America  covered  more  than 
3,0(X)  workers  for  each  union.  No  other 
single  union  has  contracts  in  the  industry 
covering  more  than  1,000  employees. 

Wage  Rates 

Average  hourly  wage  rates  in  the  metal 
mining  industry  rose  by  16-3  per  cent 
during  the  year  ending  October  1,  1951. 
This  was  considerably  greater  than  the 
increa.se  of  6-2  per  cent  which  occurred 
during  the  previous  12-month  period. 
Indexes  for  October,  1950,  and  October, 
1951,  in  terms  of  1939  wage-rate  levels  as 
100,  were  192-0  and  223-2  respectively. 

Average  basic  time  rates,  average 
straight-time  incentive  earnings  and  pre¬ 
dominant  ranges  of  rates  and  earnings  are 
listed  in  Table  I  for  11  underground 
occupations  in  the  metal  mining  industry. 
Time  rates  only  are  shown  for  the  other 
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Occupation  and  Locality 


Underground 

Cage  and  Skiptender 


Canada . 

Quebec . 

Ontario . 

British  Columbia . 

Chute  Blaster 


Canada . 

Quebec . 

Ontario . 

British  Columbia... 

Deckman 


Canada. . . . 
Quebec , 
Ontario 


Hoistman 


Canada . 

Quebec . 

Ontario . 

British  Columbia . . .  . 

Miner 


Canada . 

Quebec . 

Ontario . 

British  Columbia . 

Miner’s  Helper 


Canada . 

Quebec . 

Ontario . 

British  Columbia . 

Motorman  (Motor  Operator) 


Canada . 

Quebec . . 

Ontario . 

British  Columbia . 

Mucker  and  Trammer  (Shoveller) 

Canada . 

Quebec . 

Ontario . 

British  Columbia . 

Sampler 


Canada . - . 

Quebec . 

Ontario . 

British  Columbia . 

Timberman  (Shaft  Timberman) 

Canada . 

Quebec . 

Ontario . _ . 

British  Columbia . 


Basic  Rates 


Average 
/age  rate 
per  hour 


Range  of 
rates 
per  hour 


1-26 

1.10 

1.32 

1.34 


1.30 

1.09 

1.30 

1.54 


1.15 

1.05 

1.18 


1.34 

1.20 

1.37 

1.39 


1.29 

1.12 

1.31 

1.42 


1.07 

1.04 

1.07 

1.16 


1.27 

1.10 

1.32 

1.27 


1.31 

1.07 

1.40 

1.23 


1.17 

1.13 

1.15 

1.33 


1.41 

1.16 

1.47 

1.46 


.90—1.21 

1.07—1.73 

1.19—1.52 


.90—1.19 

1.07—1.66 

1.37—1.56 


.95—1.12 

1.00—1.52 


1.10—1.36 

1.16—1.82 

1.24—1.65 


1.00—1.19 

1.07—1.66 

1.18—1.65 


.90—1.10 

1.00—1.09 

1.11—1.23 


1.00—1.19 

1.07—1.66 

1.19—1.37 


.95—1.19 

1.06—1.66 

1.09—1.30 


1.09—1.19 

1.07—1.20 

1.09—1.47 


Straight  Time  Earningsi 


1.10—1.28 

1.15—1.66 

1.2.5—1.65 


Average 
earnings 
per  hour 


1-26 

1.17 


1.59 

1.26 

1.55 


Range  of 
earnings 
per  hour 


1.30 
1.16 

1.31 


1.56 

1.26 

1.48 

1.34 


1.63 

1.37 

1.66 

2.02 


1.32 

1.17 

1.36 

1.48 


1.55 

1.24 

1.60 

1.51 


1.61 

1.22 

1.71 

1.49 


1.29 

r.3i 


1.79 

1.30 

1.79 

2.10 


1.06—1.26 


1.15— 1.45 

1.15— 1.95 


1.05—1.25 

1.13—1.46 


1.19—1.36 

1.14—1.74 

1.26—1.55 


1.22—1.48 

1.35—1.95 

1.41—2.38 


1.07—1.36 

1.23—1.52 

1.26—1.54 


1.14—1.45 

1.22—1.95 

1.25—1.68 


1.12—1.36 

1.27—1.95 

1.32—1.72 


1.17—1.62 


1.24—1.34 

1.33—1.95 

1.56—2.42 


>  Basic  Rates  Plus  Incentive  Bonus. 
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TABLE  I.— PRELimXARY  AVERAGE  WAGE  RATES  FOR  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS 
IN  THE  METAL  MINING  INDUSTRY,  OCTOBER,  1951 


Occupation  and  Locality 

Basic  Rates 

Straight  Time  Earnings^ 

Average 
wage  rate 
per  hour 

Range  of 
rates 
per  hour 

Average 
earnings 
per  hour 

Range  of 
earnings 
per  hour 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Underground — Concluded 

Trackman 

Canada . 

1  28 

1  40 

Quebec . 

1.09 

.90—1.25 

1.17 

1.09—1.22 

Ontario . 

1.31 

1.07—1.66 

l.,50 

1.30—1.66 

British  Columbia . 

1  36 

1.19—1.52 

1  31 

Surface  and  MilB 

Blacksmith 

Canada . 

1.37 

Quebec . 

1  20 

1  10—1  32 

Ontario . 

1.36 

1  12—1  83 

British  Columbia . 

1.53 

1  31—1  74 

Carpenter 

Canada . 

1 .43 

Quebec . 

1.13 

1  00—1  20 

Ontario . 

1  42 

1  12—1  76 

British  Columbia . 

1.54 

1  3i_i  74 

Crusherman  (Crusher  Operator) 

Canada . 

1.23 

1 .07 

9.3—1  17 

1.24 

1  05—1  57 

1  31 

1  I9__i  43 

Electrician 

1  51 

1.20 

1  10—1  32 

1,51 

1.11—1.83 

1  .59 

1  31—1  79 

Labourer 

1.18 

.93 

.85—1.01 

1.25 

9.5—1  47 

1  21 

1  06—1  38 

Machinist 

1 .43 

1.19 

1.10—1.32 

1 .43 

1.16—1.83 

1.57 

1  31—1.74 

Millman^ 

1.18 

1.06 

.90—1,16 

1.20 

1.0.3—1.60 

1.32 

1  1.5—1.52 

Steel  Sharpener 

(Bit  Grinder,  Bit  Sharpener) 

1.35 

1.13 

1  00—1.20 

1.38 

1  09—1 .66 

1..50 

1  31—1.61 

2  Not  on  Incentive  Bonus. 

3  Includes  Filter  Operator  (Filterman),  Grinding-Mill  Opemtor  (Ball-Mill  Operator;  Rod-Mill 

X _ _  '  I  y-l  C 1 1 1  F  1  IVT  Q 


Operator;  Tube  Man)  and  Solution  Man. 
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8  surface  and  mill  occupations  as  the 
workers  employed  in  these  trades  do  not 
generally  receive  incentive  bonuses. 

Of  the  underground  occupations  covered 
in  this  analysis,  timbermen  received  the 
highest  basic  rate,  $1.41  per  hour,  and 
miner’s  helpers  the  lowest,  $1.07.  There 
was  a  moderate  variation  in  wage  rates 
between  regions  for  similar  work  with  the 
greatest  differential  applying  to  chute 
blasters,  who  received  an  average  of  $1.09 
per  hour  in  Quebec  and  $1.54  in  British 
Columbia.  Most  of  the  underground 
employees  received  an  incentive  bonus  in 
addition  to  their  basic  rates  which  increased 
their  average  hourly  earnings  by  varying 
amounts.  For  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
timbermen  received  the  highest  straight- 
time  earnings,  $1.79  an  hour.  This  com¬ 
pares  with  a  basic  rate  of  $1.41.  In 
British  Columbia,  workers  in  this  occupa¬ 
tion  averaged  $2.10  per  hour. 

There  was  a  marked  increase  in  time 
rates  for  underground  workers  between  1950 
and  1951,  ranging  from  8  cents  an  hour 
for  miner’s  helpers  to  20  cents  for  timber¬ 
men,  and  muckers  and  trammers.  Region¬ 
ally,  increases  were  highest  in  Ontario  and 
British  Columbia. 

For  surface  and  mill  workers,  average 
wage  rates  for  the  nation  as  a  whole 
ranged  from  $1.18  per  hour  for  labourers 
and  millmen  to  $1.51  for  electricians.  The 
widest  variation  between  regions  was  for 
carpenters,  who  received  an  average  of 
11.13  an  hour  in  Quebec  and  $1.54  in 
British  Columbia.  On  the  average,  crusher- 
men  received  the  smallest  increase  in  wage 
rates  over  1950,  12  cents  an  hour,  and 
electricians  the  largest,  22  cents  per  hour. 
In  most  cases,  occupational  wage  rates 
were  lowest  in  Quebec  and  highest  in 
British  Columbia. 

Working  Conditions 

The  Normal  Work  Week  (Table  II).— 
In  1951,  the  48-hour  normal  work  week 
was  the  most  common  schedule  reported 
by  Canadian  metal  mines.  However,  a 
tendency  toward  a  shorter  work  week  was 
noted  in  1950  and  continued  in  1951.  In 
1950,  there  was  a  decided  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  workers  on  a  44-hour  week; 
the  major  change  in  1951  was  a  shift,  by 
plants  employing  virtually  all  of  these 
workers,  from  a  44-  to  a  40-hour  schedule. 
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(')  Includes  Newfoundland,  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest  Territories. 
(^)  These  establishments  reported  a  5-day  week 


The  percentage  of  male  workers  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  predominant  weekly  schedules 
reported  in  the  last  three  surveys  is  as 
follows ; — 

1949  1950  1951 
Work  Week  %  %  % 

40  hours .  4.8  7.1  29.5 

44  hours .  5.3  31.9  7.1 

48  hours .  88.0  58.3  60.4 

In  all  cases  wdrere  the  40-hour  week  was 
in  effect,  the  mines  were  operating  on  a 
five-day  w'eek  schedule.  These  mines 
employed  more  than  13,000  workers,  about 
three-quarters  of  whom  were  in  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Ontario.  The  mines  on  a  44-hour 
week  were  almost  all  in  British  Columbia, 
which  was  the  only  region  where  the 
48-hour  week  was  not  the  predominant 
arrangement. 

O  vertime  Payment, — In  all  mines  which 
reported  some  policy  for  overtime  work, 
time  and  one-half  was  the  most  common 
rate  after  standard  daily  or  weekly  hours. 
However,  29  establishments  employing  4,070 
persons  either  did  not  supply  any  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  topic  or  indicated  that  they 
had  no  specific  policy  covering  payment 
for  work  after  regular  hours. 

During  the  last  complete  week  in 
September,  1951,  more  than  45,000  over¬ 
time  hours  were  worked  in  Canadian 
metal  mines.  This  would  mean  an  aver¬ 
age  of  about  an  hour  of  overtime  for  each 
employee  covered  in  this  analysis. 

Vacations  with  Pay  (Table  III). — Few 
changes  in  vacation  policy  have  occurred 
in  this  industry  since  1949.  There  was, 
however,  some  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  workers  who  could  become  eligible  for 
a  maximum  vacation  of  three  weeks,  from 
32  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1949  to  39  per 
cent  in  1951. 

All  but  one  of  the  mines  covered  in  this 
survey  reported  information  on  vacations 
with  pay.  An  initial  vacation  of  one  week 
was  reported  by  100  mines  employing  95 
per  cent  of  the  workers,  while  eight  mines, 
accounting  for  three  per  cent,  reported  two 
weeks;  in  most  cases  these  vacations  were 
granted  after  a  year  of  employment.  Of 
the  workers  who  received  one  week  initi¬ 
ally,  most  were  in  mines  which  increased 
the  vacation  period  after  a  longer  term 
of  employment.  Seventy-four  mines 
employing  84  per  cent  of  the  total  workers 
increased  the  vacation  period  from  one  to 
two  weeks,  usually  after  five  years’  employ¬ 
ment;  nine  of  these,  employing  39  per 
cent,  increased  employees’  vacations  to 
three  weeks  after  15  to  25  years’  service. 
Twenty-six  per  cent  of  the  workers  in 


Quebec,  41  per  cent  in  Ontario,  30  per  cent 
in  British  Columbia  and  55  per  cent  in  the 
other  regions  could  become  eligible  for  a 
maximum  vacation  of  three  weelcs. 

Six  mines,  employing  3,735  workers, 
reported  a  practice  of  ceasing  operations 
while  their  employees  took  holidays;  five 
of  these  shut  down  in  the  winter  season. 

Statutory  Holidays  (Table  IV). — The 
number  of  paid  statutory  holidays  enjoyed 
by  Canadian  metal  miners  is  showing  an 
increase.  In  1949,  40  per  cent  of  the 
emplojmes  in  this  industry  were  entitled  to 
four  or  more  holidays  with  pay;  by  1951, 
this  proportion  had  risen  to  72  per  cent. 

A  percentage  distribution  of  workers  in 
metal  mining  according  to  the  number  of 
statutory  holidays  paid  for,  even  though 
not  worked,  is  shown  below: — • 


Percentage 

of  Employees 

Number  of 

1949 

1950 

1951 

Paid  Holidays 

% 

% 

% 

None  . 

..  50.4 

24.5 

18.6 

1  to  3 . 

8.2 

10.3 

9.0 

4  to  6 . 

..  40.1 

63.6 

65.2 

More  than  6 . 

— 

1.4 

7.2 

No  information.  . .  . 

1.3 

.2 

— 

Total  . 

. .  100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

In  1951,  the  largest  group  of  workers, 
31  per  cent,  was  paid  for  six  statutory 
holidays;  28  per  cent  were  paid  for  four 
days. 

There  was  some  variation  between  the 
regions.  In  Quebec,  three  or  four  holidays 
were  paid  for  in  seven  mines  employing 
45  per  cent  of  the  woikers  in  the  prov¬ 
ince;  however,  18  mines,  also  with  45  per 
cent  of  the  workers,  did  not  pay  for  any 
of  the  holidays  which  they  observed.  In 
Ontario,  four  to  six  holidays  were  paid  for 
in  30  mines  employing  about  nine-tenths 
of  the  workers  while  20  mines  employing 
virtually  all  the  rest  of  the  workers 
reported  having  no  paid  holidays.  Nine 
mines  in  British  Columbia  having  one-half 
the  total  employees  in  that  province  paid 
for  six  holidays. 

Shift  Differentials. — About  16,000 
workers  were  reported  in  the  afternoon  and 
night  shifts.  About  half  those  on  the 
afternoon  shift  received  a  differential  of 
either  three  or  four  cents  per  hour.  Some 
36  per  cent  of  the  7,000  night  shift  workers 
were  in  mines  which  paid  a  four-  to  eight- 
cent-per-hour  differential. 

Special  Wage  Clauses. — Wages  were 
adjusted  in  relation  to  changes  in  the 
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TAB1.E  m.— ANNUAL  VACATIONS  WITH  PAY  IN  THE  METAL  MINING  INDUSTRY,  OCTOBER  1951 
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TABI-E  IV.  ST  ATI  TORY  HOLIDAYS  OBSERVED  AM)  TAID  EOR  IN  THE  METAL  MINING  INDLSTRY,  OCTOBER  1951 
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(1)  Includes  Newfoundland,  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest  Territories. 


official  cost-of-living  index  in  22  mining 
establishments  employing  19  per  cent  of 
the  total  workers  in  the  industry. 

Severance  pay  was  reported  by  nine 
mines  employing  eight  per  cent  of  the 
workers.  Some  mines  reported  a  specified 
amount  paid  to  the  employee  on  termina¬ 
tion  of  his  employment;  others  paid  a 
percentage  of  earnings,  in  some  instances 
based  on  length  of  service.  Such  pay  was 
additional  to  any  accumulated  earned  vaca¬ 
tion  credits. 


Provision  for  minimum  call-in  pay  and 
reporting  pay  was  common  in  the  metal 
mining  industry. 

In  the  first  case,  a  minimum  number  of 
hours’  pay  is  guaranteed  to  any  worker 
who  may  be  called  in  to  work  outside 
his  regular  schedule.  In  the  second  case, 
a  minimum  number  of  hours’  pay  is 
guaranteed  to  any  worker  who  reports  for 
his  usual  shift  only  to  find  that  no  work 
is  available.  In  either  case,  four  hours’ 
pay  was  the  predominant  guarantee. 
Detailed  information  on  these  two  items  is 
shown  below; — 


Minimum  Call-in  Pay 

Minimum  Reporting  Pay 

Extent  of 

(Outside  Reg 

:ular  Hours) 

(Regular  Hours) 

Guaranteed  Pay 

Mines 

Workers 

Mines 

Workers 

2  hours . 

4 

3,056 

9 

4,243 

3  hours . 

9 

10,965 

— 

— 

4  hours . 

53 

22,952 

28 

20,459 

8  hours . 

— 

— 

6 

908 

Other  hours . 

3 

846 

2 

211 

No  guarantee . 

31 

4,762 

57 

16,800 

No  information . 

11 

1,977 

9 

1,937 

111 

44,558 

111 

44,558 

Pensions  and  Welfare 

Schemes. — In 

Industrial  Safety. — Various 

facilities  for 

the  metal  mining  industry. 

24  establish- 

the  prevention 

and  treatment  of  Indus- 

ments  employing  22,000  workers  reported 
having  pension  plans.  Health  and  welfare 
insurance  schemes  were  reported  by  79 
mines  employing  36,605  workers. 

Job  Training. — A  number  of  metal 
mines  reported  that  at  the  time  of  the 
survey  they  were  operating  organized 
training  programs.  Ten  mines  employing 
8,304  workers  were  giving  classroom  in¬ 
struction  or  on-the-job  training  in  skilled 
or  semi-skilled  trades.  The  number  of 
workers  actually  receiving  instruction  at 
the  survey  date  was  168.  Seven  mines 
employing  3,326  workers  gave  supervisory 
training,  with  162  of  the  employees  being 
under  instruction  at  the  survey  date. 


trial  accidents  were  reported  by  100  mines 
employing  43,626  workers.  The  types  of 
such  facilities  available  to  these  employees 
and  the  percentage  of  employees  covered 
by  each  are  as  follows; — 

Percentage  of 
Total  Number 
Covered 

Worker-supervisory  safety 

committees  .  39 

Safety  engineers .  81 

Employees  trained  in  first 

aid  .  95 

Recurring  medical  examin¬ 
ations  .  79 

Full-time  nurse .  36 

Full-time  or  part-time 
doctor  .  41 
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Prices  and  the  Cost  of  Living 


Index  Has  Been  Revised,  Renamed; 
Now  Called  ^Consumer  Price  Index" 

Publication  of  new  index,  replacing  one  in  use  since  1940,  will  begin 
this  summer.  Calendar  year  1949  has  been  selected  as  new  base  period; 
index  for  that  year  to  be  100.  Main  features  of  new  index  explained 


During  the  latter  half  of  1951,  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  held 
numerous  meetings  with  groups  and  organ¬ 
izations  to  explain  and  discuss  the  plans 
for  the  revised  index,  which  is  to  be 
renamed  more  accurately  the  Consumer 
Price  Index.  The  groups  and  organiza¬ 
tions  included  not  only  a  wide  variety  of 
interests  but  also  competent  technical 
opinion.  They  represented  consumers, 
labour,  management,  farmers,  and  profes¬ 
sional  economists. 

In  addition,  it  has  been  possible  to 
discuss  the  most  up-to-date  techniques  for 
constructing  consumer  price  indexes  with 
experts  of  several  countries  which  have 
highly  developed  statistical  organizations. 
During  the  cour.se  of  these  discussions  it 
was  decided  to  use  1949  as  a  base  period 
and  work  resulting  from  this  decision  will 
require  several  months  to  complete.  There¬ 
fore,  publication  will  not  commence  before 
the  summer  of  1952,  at  which  time  a 
comprehensive  explanation  of  the  index  will 
be  issued. 

The  following  statement  outlines  briefly 
some  of  the  main  features  of  the  new  index. 

Purpose  and  Title 

The  main  purpose  of  the  revision  has 
been  to  bring  up-to-date  the  list  of  items 
and  quantities  included  in  the  index  budget 
and  to  place  the  series  on  a  post-war  base. 
Thus  there  will  be  no  change  in  the  funda¬ 
mental  purpose  of  the  index,  which  is  to 
measure  changes  in  the  prices  which  the 
consumer  pays  for  goods  and  services. 

While  the  title  “Cost-of-Living  Index” 
has  historically  been  used  to  describe 
indexes  which  serve  this  purpose,  it  has 
proved  confusing  and  will  therefore  be 
changed  to  “Consumer  Price  Index”.  This 
change  in  title  is  one  which  is  being 
adopted  widely  in  other  countries  and  is 
made  to  clarify  the  real  purpose  of  the 
index.  That  is :  to  measure  changes  in 
prices  of  a  representative  basket  of  goods 
and  services. 


Base  Period 

The  post-war  period  selected  as  the  base 
for  the  new  index  is  the  calendar  year  1949 
and  the  index  for  that  year  will  be  100. 
Since  prices  were  higher  in  1949  than  they 
were  in  the  period  1935-39,  which  is  the 
base  of  the  present  index  and  which  now 
equals  100,  the  new  index  numbers  will  be 
lower,  of  course,  than  if  they  were  on  the 
1935-39  base.  This  does  not  mean  that 
prices  have  risen  less;  the  percentage 
change  in  the  price  level  shown  by  the  new 
index  would  be  the  same  from  month  to 
month  whichever  base  is  used. 

The  Index  Budget 

In  determining  the  items  to  be  included 
in  the  budget  it  was  first  necessary  to 
decide  what  families  should  be  selected 
from  the  nation-wide  sample  of  household 
expenditures  collected  for  the  year  ending 
September,  1948,  and  supplemented  by  four 
food  surveys  in  October,  1948,  and  March, 
June  and  September,  1949.  The  new  index 
has  been  designed  to  I'eflect  the  experience 
of  families  located  in  27  cities,  each  having 
more  than  30,000  population.  They  ranged 
in  size  from  two  adults  to  two  adults  with 
four  children  and  the  annual  incomes  of 
these  households  during  the  survey  year 
ranged  from  SI, 650  to  S4,050,  with  the 
majority  of  incomes  between  S2,000  and 
$3,000. 

The  income  and  size  limitations  were 
selected  to  obtain  a  wide  coverage  within 
which  expenditure  patterns  could  be 
adequately  represented  by  the  same  price 
index.  The  families  have  not  been 
re.stricted  to  those  with  wage-earner  heads. 
Actual  tests  showed  that  expenditure 
patterns  of  households  with  wage-earner 
heads  were  almost  identical  with  those  of 
other  urban  families  within  the  same  size 
and  income  ranges.  This  is  not  surprising 
when  it  is  considered  that  wage-earners  and 
non-wage-earners  are  found  living  on  the 
same  streets,  buying  in  the  same  stores, 
and  generally  living  in  the  same  manner. 
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It  was  thus  possible  to  include  families 
with  all  types  of  income,  without  making 
the  index  less  representative  of  wage- 
earners. 

Although  there  have  been  considerable 
changes  between  pre-war  and  post-war 
purchasing  habits,  the  general  pattern  of 
spending  has  altered  surprisingly  little. 
Changes  in  the  classification  of  items  to 
give  more  useful  group  indexes  prevent 


exact  comparison  of  the  old  and  new  index 
patterns,  but  the  degree  of  similarity  can 
be  judged  from  the  following  summary 
table.  The  new  Household  Operation  group 
compares  roughly  with  a  combination  of 
the  two  series  for  Fuel  and  Light  and  Home 
Furnishings  and  Services.  Likewise,  the 
new  Other  Commodities  and  Services  group 
contains  many  of  the  items  listed  in  the 
present  index  under  Miscellaneous. 


Group  Base  Weights  Of 

Budget  Group 

Foods  . 

Clothing  . 

Shelter  . 

Household  Operation  . 

(Fuel  and  Light . 

(Home  Furnishings  and  Services . 

Other  Commodities  and  Services . 

Miscellaneous  . 

Total  . 

Final  decisions  remain  to  be  made  on 
a  few  items  in  the  new  budget;  but  in 
general  the  changes  to  be  made  can  now 
be  stated.  In  total  the  new  index  will 
be  calculated  from  prices  of  approximately 
225  items  as  compared  with  the  present 
list  of  160.  Additions  to  foods  will  include 
a  considerable  number  of  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables;  and  items  of  children’s  wear 
will  be  added  to  the  clothing  index.  In 
addition  to  rents,  it  is  planned  to  price 
the  principal  home-ownership  costs  if 
certain  technical  difficulties  can  be  over¬ 
come.  Fuel  oil  will  be  added  and  the  list 
of  household  equipment  and  services  has 
been  expanded.  The  Other  Commodities 
and  Services  index  will  include  a  number 
of  additional  items,  in  particular,  a  wider 
representation  for  transportation  and 


New  And  Old  Indexes 


New  Index 

Old  Index 

per  cent 

per  cent 

32 

31 

11 

12 

15 

19 

17 

6) 

9) 

15 

25 

23 

100 

100 

recreation.  Life  insurance  premiums  will 
be  dropped  because  they  include  a  large 
element  of  savings,  while  the  other  major 
element,  risk,  is  related  to  future  rather 
than  current  purchasing  pow'er  mea.sure- 
ments. 


Joint  Publication  of  the  Old  and 
New  Series 

The  substitution  of  any  new  statistical 
series  for  an  old  one  almost  invariably 
leads  to  some  confusion.  Cost-of-Living 
or  Consumer  Price  Indexes  are  used  for 
numerous  purposes,  including  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  wages.  It  seems  advisable, 
therefore,  to  make  available  for  some 
months  both  the  old  series  and  the  new. 
However,  it  is  not  the  intention  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  old  series  after  the  end  of  1952. 


U.S.  Plans  Revision  of  Consumers’  Price  Index 


Publication  of  the  revised  LTiited  States 
Consumers’  Price  Index  is  expected  to 
Iregin  early  next  year.  The  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  plans  to  publi,sh 
the  present  index  throughout  1952. 

Some  changes  in  the  city  indexes  to  be 
published  will  be  made  when  the  revised 
index  is  taken  into  use,  according  to 
Ewan  Clague,  Commissioner  of  Labor 
Statistics. 

“The  revised  Consumers’  Price  Index,” 
Commissioner  Clague  has  announced,  “will 
be  based  on  a  sample  of  45  to  50  cities 


of  all  sizes.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  large 
cities  heretofore  included,  medium-sized 
and  small  cities,  ranging  down  to  2,500 
population,  will  be  represented.  Thus,  the 
index  for  the  first  time  will  measure  the 
effect  of  price  changes  on  the  living  costs 
of  all  urban  wage-earners. 

“Besides  the  addition  of  small  and 
medium-sized  cities,”  the  Commissioner 
continued,  “the  new  index  will  contain 
nearly  40  per  cent  more  items  and  will 
incorporate  many  other  improvements  made 
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possible  by  the  development  of  statistical 
techniques  over  the  past  decade.” 

The  United  States  Wholesale  Price  Index 
has  already  been  modernized  and  expanded. 
This  is  the  index  which  reflects  advances 
and  declines  in  prices  of  materials  sold  in 
large  lots  at  primary  markets. 

The  revised  index,  according  to  Commis¬ 
sioner  Clague,  will  cover  prices  of  more 


than  1,900  separate  specifications  of  com¬ 
modities.  The  old  index  was  based  on 
900  commodities. 

The  new  index  will  be  based  on  the 
average  price  from  1947-49  as  equalling 
100,  instead  of  on  the  year  1926  as 
equalling  100.  The  weighing  of  the  various 
prices  used — their  relative  importance  to 
the  whole — has  also  been  changed. 


Great  Britain  Will  Modify  Cost-of-Living  Index 


The  structure  of  Britain’s  cost-of-living 
index  is  to  be  modified.  The  change  was 
announced  March  7  in  a  White  Paper 
presented  to  Parliament  by  the  Cost-of- 
Living  Advisory  Committee. 

The  main  change  will  be  in  the  weighing 
of  the  items  included  in  the  index. 


Heretofore,  calculations  have  been  based 
on  the  pattern  of  consumption  during 
1937-38,  the  last  time  a  full-scale  inquiry 
into  family  expenditure  was  made.  In  the 
revised  index,  items  will  be  weighed 
according  to  the  estimated  spending  habits 
of  1950. 


Cost-of-Living  Index,  March  1,  1952 

Marking  the  third  decline  in  the  last 
four  months,  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics  cost-of-living  index  registered  a 
further  decrease  of  0-9  per  cent — 1-7 
points — from  190-8  to  189-1  between 
February  1  and  March  1.  The  drop 
placed  the  index  at  its  lowest  level  since 
September,  1951. 

A  sharp  drop  in  the  food  index  from 
248-1  to  241-7  was  mainly  responsible  for 
the  latest  decrease.  Meats  were  substan¬ 
tially  lower,  with  beef  cuts  averaging  down 
more  than  five  cents  per  pound,  fresh  pork 
three  cents,,  and  bacon  nearly  five  cents. 
Eggs  showed  a  further  seasonal  decrease, 
while  cabbage  and  orange  prices  were  also 
slightly  lower.  Among  other  foods,  a  few 
slight  decreases  were  recorded. 

The  clothing  index  declined  from  213-0 
to  211-2,  mainly  as  a  result  of  lower  prices 
for  both  men’s  and  women’s  top  coats  and 
men’s  suits. 

An  increase  from  200-1  to  200-8  for  home 
furnishings  and  services  reflected  slightly 
higher  prices  for  items  of  furniture,  floor 
coverings,  dishes  and  hardware,  along  with 
an  increase  in  telephone  rates  in  Eastern 
Canada.  Decreases  were  recorded  for 
textile  furnishings  and  cleaning  supplies. 

The  fuel  and  light  index  rose  from 
151-3  to  152-5  after  increases  in  domestic 
bituminous  coal. 

In  the  miscellaneous  index,  small  advances 
in  items  of  health,  personal  care  and 
recreation  overbalanced  slight  decreases  in 
automobile  tires  and  soap;  the  index  for 
this  series  increased  from  146-5  to  146-9. 

The  rent  index  advanced  from  144-8  to 
146-3  since  last  November,  when  rents  were 
last  surveyed. 


From  August,  1939,  to  March,  1952,  the 
percentage  increase  in  the  total  index  has 
been  87-6. 

City  Cost-of  Living  Indexes,  February,  1952 

Cost-of-living  indexes  for  eight  of  the 
nine  regional  centres  moved  down  between 
January  2  and  February  1  mainly  as  a 
result  of  declines  in  food  prices.  Clothing 
and  home  furnishings  and  services  were 
also  lower  at  most  centres. 

Decreases  in  foods  were  concentrated 
mainly  in  meats,  notably  beef  and  pork, 
and  in  eggs.  These  outweighed  higher 
prices  in  dairy  product  items  and  vege¬ 
tables,  except  at  Winnipeg  and  Saskatoon. 
The  composite  index  for  Saskatoon,  as  a 
result,  registered  the  only  increase,  advanc¬ 
ing  0-1  point  to  187-1  between  January  2 
and  February  1. 

Clothing  declines  resulted  largely  from 
lower  quotations  for  nylon  hosiery  and 
woollen  apparel.  Lower  prices  for  wool 
blankets,  certain  furniture  items  and 
cleaning  supplies  mainly  accounted  for  the 
declines  in  home  furnishings  and  services. 
With  the  exception  of  higher  prices  for 
coal  at  Saint  John  and  electricity  at 
Vancouver,  fuel  and  light  indexes  were 
unchanged.  Higher  costs,  mainly  in  the 
health  section,  contributed  to  slightly 
increased  indexes  in  the  miscellaneous 
items  group.  Rents,  which  were  not 
surveyed  in  February,  remained  nominally 
unchanged. 

Composite  city  index  decreases  between 
January  2  and  February  1  were  as  follows: 
Halifax,  1-1  point  to  178-2;  Toronto,  1-1 
to  186-0;  Vancouver,  1-1  to  192-5;  Mont- 
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real  1-0  to  197-1;  Saint  John,  0-5  to  187-5; 
Winnipeg,  0-3  to  183-4;  St.  John’s,  0-2  to 
103-7*;  and  Edmonton,  0-2  to  183-2. 

Wholesale  Prices,  February,  1952 

For  the  seventh  month  in  a  row,  whole¬ 
sale  prices  declined  in  Februar3'’,  dropping 
below  the_  preceding  year’s  level  for  the 
first  time  in  more  than  two  years. 

At  the  February  level,  general  wholesale 
prices  were  about  five  per  cent  under  the 
July,  1951,  peak. 

The  general  index  number  of  wholesale 
prices,  on  the  base  1935-39=100,  stood  at 
232-6  in  February,  as  compared  with  236-8 
in  the  preceding  month,  the  top  figure  of 
244-2  in  July,  and  238-5  in  Februar3^  last  year. 

The  index  for  Canadian  farm  product 
prices  at  terminal  markets  also  moved 
downward  to  251-2  from  263-1  in  January 
and  262-5  a  year  earlier. 

‘Index  on  the  base  June,  1951=100. 


Largest  declines  from  February,  1951, 
occurred  among  animal  products  and 
textiles,  the  former  dropping  10-1  per  cent; 
the  latter  by  17-2  per  cent.  Vegetable 
products  were  slightly  lower  as  a  whole 
but  there  were  advances  in  wood  products, 
iron  products,  non-ferrous  metals,  non- 
metallic  minerals  and  chemical  products. 

The  index  number  for  animal  products 
was  264-8,  as  against  294-5  in  February 
last  year;  textile  products,  260-4  (314-6); 
vegetable  products,  218-2  (219-0);  wood 
products,  294-1  (286-5);  iron  products,  218- 1 
(201-4);  non-ferrous  metals,  179-7  (175-5); 
non-metallic  minerals,  174-2  (168-3);  and 
chemical  products,  187-3  (.183- 1). 

The  Februar3'  index  number  for  general 
building  materials  moved  up  to  289-6  from 
289-3  in  January  and  287.4  a  year  ago, 
while  that  for  residential  building  materials 
was  287-9,  unchanged  from  January  but 
above  last  year’s  February  index  of  274-9. 


Strikes  and  Lockouts 


Canada,  February,  1952* 

Strike  idleness  declined  during  February 
from  the  high  figure  of  the  previous  month, 
in  spite  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
existing  stoppages  and  in  the  num.ber  of 
workers  involved.  More  than  60  per  cent 
of  the  time  loss  was  caused  by  three 
disputes,  namely:  motor  vehicle  factory 
workers  at  Windsor,  Ont.;  textile  factory 
workers  at  Granby,  P.Q.;  and  metal  factory 
workers  at  Weston,  Ont.  The  demand  for 
increased  wages  and  related  causes  was  the 
central  issue  in  16  of  the  22  stoppages  in 
existence  during  the  month.  Three  arose 
over  dismissal  or  suspension  of  workers  and 
three  over  other  causes  affecting  working 
conditions. 

Preliminary  figures  for  February,  1952. 
show  22  strikes  and  lockouts  in  existence, 
involving  13,048  workers,  with  a  time  loss 
of  47,603  man-working  days,  as  compared 
with  15  strikes  and  lockouts  in  Januar3^, 
1952,  with  5,749  workers  involved  anti  a 
loss  of  75,220  days.  In  February,  1951, 
there  were  20  strikes  and  lockouts,  in¬ 
volving  4,944  workers,  with  a  time  loss  of 
20,103  days. 

For  the  first  two  months  of  1952. 
preliminary  figures  show  27  strikes  and 
lockouts,  involving  18,137  workers,  and  a 
time  loss  of  122,823  man-working  da3's. 

*See  Tables  G-1  and  G-2  at  end  of  book. 


For  the  same  period  in  1951  there  were 
34  strikes  and  lockouts,  with  11,015  workers 
involved  and  a  loss  of  37,091  days. 

Based  on  the  number  of  non-agricultural 
wage  and  salary  workers  in  Canada,  the 
time  lost  in  February,  1952,  was  0-05  per 
cent  of  the  estimated  working  time,  as 
compared  with  0-08  per  cent  in  January, 
1952;  0-02  per  cent  in  February,  1951; 
0-07  per  cent  for  the  first  two  months  of 
1952;  and  0-02  per  cent  for  the  first  two 
months  of  1951. 

Of  the  22  strikes  and  lockouts  in  exi.st- 
ence  in  February,  1952,  three  were  settled 
in  favour  of  the  workers,  three  in  favour 
of  the  employers,  two  were  compromise 
settlements,  and  five  were  indefinite  in 
result,  work  being  resumed  pending  final 
settlement.  At  the  end  of  the  month  nine 
stoppages  were  recorded  as  unterminated. 

The  recoi'd  does  not  include  minor 
strikes  such  as  are  defined  in  another 
paragraph  nor  does  it  include  strikes  and 
lockouts  about  which  information  has  been 
received  indicating  that  employment  condi¬ 
tions  are  no  longer  affected  but  which  the 
unions  concerned  have  not  declared  termi¬ 
nated.  Strikes  and  lockouts  of  this  nature 
which  are  still  in  progress  are:  compositors, 
etc.,  at  Winnipeg,  Man.,  which  began  on 
November  8,  1945,  and  at  Ottawa  and 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  Edmonton,  Alta.,  on 
May  30,  1946;  and  jewellery  factory  workers 
at  Toronto,  Ont.,  on  December  3,  1951, 
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Great  Britain  and  Other  Countries 


The  latest  available  injormation  as  to 
strikes  and  lockouts  in  various  countries  is 
given  in  the  Labour  Gazette  /rom  month 
to  month.  Statistics  given  in  the  annual 
review  issued  as  a  suviplem.ent  to  the 
Labour  Gazette  for  April,  1952,  and  in  this 
article  are  taken,  as  jar  as  possible,  from 
the  government  publications  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  concerned,  or  from  the  International 
Labour  Office  “Year  Book  of  Labour 
Statistics” . 

Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 

The  British  Ministry  of  Labour  Gazette 
publishes  statistics  dealing  with  disputes 
involving  stoppages  of  work  and  gives 
some  details  of  the  more  important  ones. 

The  number  of  work  stoppages  begin¬ 
ning  in  December,  1951,  was  73  and  eight 
were  still  in  progress  from  the  previous 
month,  making  a  total  of  81  during  the 
month.  In  all  stoppages  of  work  in 
progress  that  month,  12,300  workers  were 
involved  and  a  time  loss  of  40.000  working 
days  caused. 

Of  the  73  disputes  leading  to  stoppages 
of  work  which  began  in  December,  five, 
directly  involving  400  workers,  arose  out 
of  demands  for  advances  in  wages  and  25, 
directlj^  involving  3,200  workers,  on  other, 
wage  questions;  14,  directly  involving  1,200 
workers,  on  questions  respecting  the 
employment  of  particular  classes  or  per¬ 
sons;  26,  directly  involving  2,600  workers, 


on  other  questions  respecting  working 
arrangements;  two,  directly  involving  1,400 
workers,  on  questions  of  trade  union  prin¬ 
ciple;  and  one,  directly  involving  200 
workers,  was  in  support  of  workers  involved 
in  another  dispute. 

For  1951,  preliminary  figures  show^  a 
total  of  1,719  work  stoppages  beginning 
ill  the  year,  379,000  workers  directly  and 
indirectly  involved  in  all  stoppages  in 
progress  during  the  year  and  a  time  loss  of 
1,692,000  working  days. 

Comparable  figures  for  1950  are,  1,339 
stoppages,  303,000  workers  with  a  time  loss 
of  1,389,000  days. 

New  Zealand 

For  the  third  quarter  of  1951,  figures 
show  27  strikes,  involving,  directly  and 
indirectly,  15,929  workers  and  causing  a 
time  loss  of  988,799  man-days. 

United  States 

Preliminary  figures  for  January,  1952, 
show  400  work  stoppages  resulting  from 
labour-management  disputes  beginning  in 
the  month  in  which  190,000  workers  were 
involved.  The  time  loss  for  all  stoppages 
in  progress  during  the  month  was  1,250,000 
man-days.  Corresponding  figures  for 
December  1951  are:  200  work  stoppages 
involving  55,000  workers  and  a  time  loss 
of  900,000  days. 


Fatal  Industrial  Accidents 

in  Canada,  1951 


Industrial  fatalities  in  Canada  in  1951  totalled  1,403,  an  increase 
of  126  over  the  1950  figure  of  1,277.  Accidents,  both  fatal  and  non- 
fatal,  increased  by  39,520  from  415,170  in  1950  to  454,690  in  1951 


During  the  calendar  year  1951,  indus¬ 
trial  fatalities  in  Canada  totalled  1,403, 
an  increase  of  126  over  the  1950  figure  of 
1,277.  Included  in  the  final  figure  for  1950 
are  37  deaths  not  previously  reported. 
Accidents,  both  fatal  and  non-fatal,  as 
reported  by  the  provincial  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Boards  increased  from  415,170 
in  1950  to  454,690  in  1951. 

*See  Tables  K-1  to  H-5. 


The  accidents  recorded  are  those  which 
involved  persons  gainfully  employed  and 
which  occurred  during  the  course  of,  or 
arose  out  of,  their  employment.  Also  in¬ 
cluded  'are  deaths  from  industrial  diseases 
as  reported  by  the  provincial  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Boards.  Reviews  of  industrial 
fatalities  appear  quarterly  in  the  Labour 
Gazette. 

Annual  statistics  on  industrial  fatalities 
are  compiled  from  reports  received  from 
the  various  provincial  Workmen’s  Com- 
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pensation  Boards,  the  Board  of  Transport 
Commissioners,  and  certain  other  official 
sources.  Press  reports  are  used  to  supple¬ 
ment  these  data,  but  accidents  reported  in 
the  press  are  included  only  after  careful 
enquiry  to  avoid  duplication.  For  those 
industries  not  covered  by  ■workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  legislation,  newspaper  reports  are 
the  Department’s  only  source  of  information. 
It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  coverage  in 
such  industries  as  agriculture,  fishing  and 
trapping  and  certain  of  the  service  groups 
is  not  as  complete  as  in  those  industries 
which  are  covered  by  workmen’s  compensa¬ 
tion  legislation.  Similarly,  a  small  number 
of  traffic  accidents  which  are  in  fact  indus¬ 
trial  fatalities  may  be  omitted  from  our 
records  because  of  lack  of  information  given 
in  press  reports. 

Seventeen  industrial  accidents  which 
caused  the  death  of  three  or  more  persons 
in  each  case  were  reported  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  during  1951.  On  February  7,  two 
separate  accidents  resulted  in  multiple 
deaths.  At  St.  Paul  L’Ermite,  Que.,  five 
munitions  workers  were  killed  when  a  large 
shell  being  filled  exploded;  an  aircraft 
crash  at  Calmar.  Alta.,  cost  the  lives  of 
the  pilot,  a  foundry  manager  and  a  sales¬ 
man  employed  by  a  wholesale  hardware 
firm.  Four  employees  of  a  cartage  firm 
were  killed  at  Winnipeg,  Man.,  on 
February  20,  when  the  truck  in  which  they 
were  riding  was  struck  by  a  train.  On 
March  2,  at  Shakespeare,  Ont.,  two  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Department  of  Highways 
and  a  truck  driver  were  killed  when  the 
truck  crashed  through  a  group  of  road- 
workers  and  then  .struck  another  vehicle. 
Three  crew  members  of  a  tugboat  perished 
in  Saint  John  harbour,  New  Brunswick,  on 
March  20,  following  a  collision  between  the 
tugboat  and  a  freighter. 

On  May  6.  three  trainmen  were  killed 
near  Spuzzam,  B.C.,  when  an  engine  and 
fourteen  cars  jumped  the  track.  Three 
firemen  of  the  Peterborough  Fire  Depart¬ 
ment  died  May  19  %vhen  they  were  trapped 
and  burned  while  fighting  a  fire.  In  this 
accident  a  fourth  man  lost  his  life  but,  as 
he  was  working  voluntarily,  his  death  was 
not  a  result  of  his  normal  employment  and 
is  therefore  not  included  in  the  statistics 
of  industrial  fatalities.  On  May  24,  six 
railway  employees  were  killed  in  a  head-on 
collision  between  a  freight  train  and  a 
ballast  train  near  Parent,  Que. 

On  July  20,  two  farmers  and  a  garage 
owner  were  killed  in  a  level  crossing 
accident  near  Beeton,  Ont.  The  three 
men  were  returning  from  a  nearby  town, 
where  the  farmers  had  been  delivering 
produce  and  the  garage  owner  picking  up 


spare  parts  lor  his  garage.  Seven  crew 
members  of  a  commercial  aircraft  operating 
on  the  Korean  airlift  lost  their  lives  when 
their  plane  disappeared  July  21,  shortly 
after  leaving  Vancouver,  B.C.,  an  a  flight 
to  Anchorage,  Alaska.  On  August  15,  three 
loggers  were  drowned  in  the  Alanicouagan 
River,  Que.,  when  the  engine  of  their  boat 
stopped  and  the  boat  capsized.  A  level 
crossing  collision  of  a  heavily-laden  truck 
and  a  train  near  Chatham,  Ont.,  on 
September  17,  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  the 
truck  driver,  fireman  and  engineer.  Seven 
men,  five  of  whom  were  employed  by  a 
mining  company  and  two  by  an  air  service 
firm,  were  killed  on  September  19  when 
their  aircraft  crashed  in  landing  at  South 
Pond,  Nfld. 

Twenty-one  persons,  eighteen  of  whom 
were  employees  of  a  large  construction 
firm  and  three  of  the  Queen  Charlotte 
Airlines  were  killed  October  17  when  the 
aircraft  in  which  they  were  travelling 
crashed  into  Mount  Benson  near  Nanaimo, 
B.C.  On  October  24,  three  workers 
employed  by  a  wood  dealer  were  drowned 
when  their  canoe  struck  a  log  and  tipped 
over  in  the  Patagaffe  River,  near  Val 
Paradis,  Que.  Three  trainmen  lost  their 
lives  on  November  14  in  a  head-on  colli¬ 
sion  between  two  trains  at  Severn  Bridge, 
Ont.  A  highway  accident  at  St.  Jerome, 
Que.,  on  November  23  resulted  in  the 
deaths  of  five  construction  workers;  the 
truck  in  which  these  men  were  riding  to 
work  skidded  on  the  icy  road  and  plunged 
into  a  ravine. 

Fatalities  by  Causes. — Classification  of 
accidents  according  to  cause  (Table  H-2) 
indicates  that  the  largest  number,  513,  came 
under  the  category  of  “moving  trains, 
vehicles,  etc.”  Automobiles  and  other 
power  vehicles  and  implements  caused  279 
of  these  fatalities. 

Industrial  diseases,  strain,  etc.,  were 
responsible  for  153  of  the  230  industrial 
deaths  recorded  in  the  group  “other 
causes”.  “Falling  objects”  caused  fatal 
injuries  to  203  persons,  77  of  whom  were 
employed  in  the  logging  indu.stry.  “Falls 
of  persons”  resulted  in  164  deaths,  while 
“d.angerous  substances”  caused  157  fatalities, 
including  60  resulting  from  electrocution. 

Fatalities  by  Provinces. — The  largest 
number  of  industrial  fatalities  recorded  in 
any  province  in  1951  was  478  in  Ontario, 
an  increase  of  34  from  the  preceding  year. 
Of  these,  101  occurred  in  manufacturing, 
81  in  transportation  and  63  in  the  con¬ 
struction  industry.  In  Quebec,  309  fatalities 
were  recorded,  including  58  in  each  of  the 
manufacturing  and  construction  industries 
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and  51  in  the  transportation  industry. 
British  Columbia  followed  with  290  during 
the  year.  Accidents  in  the  logging  indus¬ 
try  were  responsible  for  76  of  these 
fatalities. 

Fatalities  by  Industries. — Table  H-4  pro- 
\ddes  an  analysis  of  fatalities  by  industries 
and  months  and  the  number  of  fatalities 
in  each  industry  expressed  as  a  percentage 
of  the  grand  total.  The  latest  available 
figures  of  persons  employed  in  the  various 
industries  are  also  given;  these,  although 
not  in  any  case  for  the  year  under  review, 


are  included  to  provide  an  approximate 
indication  of  the  relative  frequency  of 
accidents  from  industry  to  industry. 

The  highest  percentage  of  the  1,403 
fatalities  in  1951  was  in  transportation,  with 
17-3  per  cent  as  compared  with  15-6  per 
cent  in  the  previous  year.  Manufacturing 
accounted  for  16-5  per  cent  in  comparison 
to  19-4  per  cent  in  1950. 

The  percentage  in  mining  and  quarrying 
showed  little  change  with  only  a  slight 
decrease  to  13 '4  per  cent  from  13-5  per 
cent  in  1950.  In  logging,  the  percentage 
increased  from  12-5  in  1950  to  12-9  in 
1951. 


Selected  Publications  Received  Recently 
in  Library  of  Department  of  Labour 


The  publications  listed  below  are  not 
for  sale  by  the  Department  of  Labour. 
Persons  wishing  to  purchase  them  should 
communicate  with  the  publishers.  Publi¬ 
cations  listed  may  be  borrowed,  on  inter- 
library  loan,  free  of  charge,  by  making 
application  to  the  Librarian,  Department 
of  Labour,  Ottawa.  Applications  for  loans 
should  give  the  number  (numeral)  of  the 
publication  desired  and  the  month  in  which 
it  was  listed  in  the  L.abour  Gazette. 

List  No.  46. 

Accidents 

1.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards. 

Power  Presses;  a  Comparison  of  State 
Safety  Codes  with  ASA  code  Bll.  1-1948. 
Washington,  1951.  Pp.  32. 

2.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Injuries  and  Accident  Causes  in  the 
Majiujacture  oj  Pulp  and  Paper.  Wash¬ 
ington,  G.P.O.,  1952.  Pp.  58. 

Apprenticeship 

3.  Anglo-American  Council  on  Produc¬ 
tivity.  Training  oj  Operatives.  Report  of 
one  of  four  specialist  teams  which  visited 
the  United  States  of  America  in  1951  to 
study  problems  of  training  for  industry. 
London,  1951.  Pp.  52. 

4.  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  Accelerated  Training  in  Appren¬ 
tice  Training  Programs  for  the  Building 
Construction  Industry.  Washington,  1947. 
Pp.  16. 

5.  Kentucky.  Stale  Apprenticeshii} 

Couneil.  The  Kentucky  Apprenticeship 
Program.  Frankfort,  De]>t.  of  Industrial 
Relations,  1951.  Pp.  13. 


6.  Oregon.  State  Department  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Education.  Trades  and  Industries 
Service.  Course  oj  Technical  Information 
for  Machinist  Apprentices.  Salem,  1950. 

1  volume. 

Collective  Bargaining 

7.  Davey,  Harold  W.  Contemporary 
Collective  Bargaining.  New  York,  Prentice- 
Hall,  1951.  Pp.  532. 

8.  Harbison,  Frederick  Harris.  Goals 
and  Strategy  in  Collective  Bargaining,  by 
Frederick  H.  Harbison  and  John  R. 
Coleman.  New  York,  Harper,  1951.  Pp. 
172. 

9.  Randle,  Clinton  Wilson.  Collective 
Bargaining;  Principles  and  Practices. 
Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin,  1951.  Pp.  740. 

10.  Steiner,  Gilbert  Yale.  Legislation 
by  Collective  Bargaining,  the  Agreed  Bill 
in  Illmois  Unemployment  Compensation 
Legislation.  Urbana,  1951.  Pp.  61. 

11.  U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  Factors 
in  Successful  Collective  Bargaining.  Report 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  and  Labor- 
Management  Relations  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  United 
States  Senate,  Eighty-second  Congress,  first 
session.  Washington,  G.P.O.,  1951.  Pp.  58. 

Em ployinent  Management 

12.  Bureau  of  National  Affairs,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  Bonuses,  Benefits,  and 
Binges;  a  survey  of  Employers’  Year-end 
Problems.  Washington,  1951.  Pp.  85. 
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13.  Bureau  of  National  Affairs,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D,C.  Techniques  oj  College 
Recruiting,  a  BN  A  Desk-Guide  for  Execu¬ 
tives.  Washington,  1951.  Pp.  109. 

14.  Chamberlain,  Neil  W.  Management 
in  Motion,  the  Corporate  Decision  Making 
Process  as  Applied  to  the  Transfer  of 
Employees.  New  Haven,  Labor  and  Man¬ 
agement  Center,  Yale  University,  1950 
Pp.  124. 

15.  Conference  on  Industrial  Personnel, 
Columbia  University.  Frontiers  of  Per¬ 
sonnel  Administration.  New  York.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Industrial  Engineering,  Columbia 
University.  cl951.  Pp.  151. 

16.  National  Industrial  Conference 

Board.  Developments  in  Supervisory 
Training,  by  William  W.  Mussmann,  New 
York,  cl952.  Pp.  84. 

D.  National  Industrial  Conference 

Board.  Information  Racks,  a  New  Com¬ 
munications  Medium.,  by  Elmer  W.  Earl, 
Jr.  New  York,  1952.  Pp.  20. 

18.  National  Industrial  Conference 

Board.  Protecting  Personnel  in  Wartime, 
by  R.  Maxil  Ballinger.  New  York,  cl952. 
Pp.  122. 

19.  National  Office  Management  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  Second  NOMA  Office 

Customs  Survey.  A  presentation  of  prac¬ 
tices  affecting  more  than  464,000  office 
employees  of  over  2,100  companies  in  the 
principal  cities  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  1951.  Philadelphia,  cl951.  Pp.  32. 

Foreman  ship 

20.  Anglo-American  Council  on  Produc¬ 
tivity.  Training  of  Supervisors.  Report  of 
a  visit  to  the  U.S.A.  in  1951  of  a  specialist 
team  to  study  supervisor  training  and  selec¬ 
tion.  London,  1951.  Pp.  56. 

21.  Bureau  of  National  Affairs,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  Foreman  Training.  Wash¬ 
ington,  1952.  Pp.  17. 

Incentive  Plans 

22.  Australia.  Department  of  Labour 
and  National  Service.  Industrial 
Welfare  Division.  Australian  Experiences 
with  Wage  Incentives,  by  M.  Kangan.  (In 
Bulletin  of  Industrial  Psychology  and 
Personnel  Practice.  June,  1951.  v.  7,  No. 
2.  Pp.  3-15.) 

23.  Australia.  Department  of  Labour 
and  National  Service.  Industrial 
Welfare  Division.  Incentive  Payments  in 
Australian  Industry.  (In  Bulletin  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Psychology  and  Personnel  Practice. 
March,  1950.  v.  6,  No.  1.  Pp.  13-17.) 


24.  Australia.  Department  of  Labour 
and  National  Service.  Industrial 
Welfare  Division.  Wage  Incentives  in 
Operation.  Case  study  No.  1-5.  (In 
Bulletin  of  Industrial  Psychology  and  Per¬ 
sonnel  Practice.  June,  1950.  v.  6,  No.  2. 
Pp.  2-27;  September,  1950.  v.  6,  No.  3. 
Pp.  3-24;  December,  1950.  v.  6,  No.  4. 
Pp.  15-30;  March,  1951.  v.  7,  No.  1. 
Pp.  13-26.) 

Imlustrial  Health 

25.  Great  Britain.  Factory  Depart¬ 
ment.  Committee  on  Dust  in  Steel 
Foundries.  Dust  in  Steel  Foundries. 
Second  report  of  a  Committee  appointed 
to  consider  methods  of  preventing  the 
production  or  the  inhalation  of  dust  and 
the  possibility  of  reducing  the  use  of 
materials  containing  free  silica  in  steel 
foundries.  London,  H.M.S.O.,  1951.  Pp.  83. 

26.  Machanik,  Gerald.  Occupational 
Health  and  Safety,  a  Course  for  Industrial 
Apprentices.  Pretoria,  Issued  by  the  Office 
of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Commis¬ 
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4,081 

3,529 

2,387 

159-2 

56-7 

8-8 

7-3 

2-8 

2-2 

t 

t 

7-0 

6-5 

t 

t 

59-4 

59-5 

t 

t 

317-6 

70.3-8 

580-7 

t 

t 

327-2 

211-9 

126-4 

43-7 

285-1 

221-2 

242-0 

70-1 

4,908 

3,614 

5,-349 

1,871 

3.31-5 

270-8 

282-0 

171-8 

16-3-8 

119-0 

81-5 

93-8 

166-0 

152-4 

118-3 

102-5 

97-9 

90-1 

97-3 

97-3 

9.002 

7,307 

4,512 

2,512 

2,671 

2,164 

1,037 

792 

4,688 

4,386 

3,153(6) 

1,370(6) 

1,151 

1,131 

835 

281(6) 

3,537 

3,255 

2,163(6) 

1,089(6) 

Note.— Latest  figure  subject  to  revision.  Many  of  the  statistical  data  in  this  table  are  included  in 
btatistical  Review  issued  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  statistics. 
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*  Population  figures  given  are  as  at  June  1  for  1951,  1950,  1944  and  1939. 
t  Comparable  statistics  are  not  available. 

r  survey  figures  given  are  as  at  November  3,  1951.  Detailed  figures  will  be  found  in  tables  A4-A7 

of  the  hebruary  issue  of  the  Labour  Gazette. 

(2)  Real  earnings  computed  by  dividing  index  of  average  weekly  earnings  of  wage-earners  in  manufacturing  bv  the 
cost-of-hving  index;  base:  average  1946=100. 

(-’)  Newfoundland  is  included  after  April  1.  1949. 

(-•)  -Average  1935-39  =  100. 

(*)  Year  end  figures. 

(")  Figures  for  1939-44  are  production  data  rather  than  shipments. 

(')  Including  supplementary  benefits  30,726  for  February  1  and  8,184  for  January  1,  1952  also  6,833  for  January  1,  1951. 
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A — -Labour  Force 


TAm,E  A-l.-msTEIBE™N  OF  IMMIGRANTS' A|/  "ALES,  AOLLT 


Source:  Immigration  Branch,  Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration 


Date 

Adult 

Males 

Adult 

Females 

Children 
Under  18 

Total 

55,416 

34,803 

20,315 

30,517 

11,117 

5,0.54 

4,010 

18,064 

19,040 

110,534 

74,447 

37,345 

12,695 

12,145 

3,564 

5,8.34 

3,767 

6,674 

26,701 

31,075 

30,700 

24,172 

1950— 

3,044 

2,249 

1,768 

7,061 

1951— 

2,546 

1,792 

1,299 

5,637 

3,799 

2,554 

2,066 

8,419' 

11,858 

5,555 

3,252 

£{,U51 

,  6,678 

3,915 

20,254 

19,429 

19,636 

9,256 

5,  b'^6 

5,475 

4,644 

9,638 

6, 147 

Tnlv  . 

9,759 

5,191 

4, 686 

9,040 

4,343 

3 , 853 

17,236 

13,228 

22,588 

22,242 

19,676 

6,955 

3,591 

2,682 

11,433 

6,161 

4,994 

11,725 

5.983 

4,534 

9,434 

5,787 

4,455 

TABLE  A-2.— DISTRIBUTION  OF  ALL  IIVIMIGRANTS  BA  REGION 


Source;  Immigration  Branch,  Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration 


Month 

Atlantic 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Prairies 

B.C. 

Yukon 

N.W.T. 

Total 

1946-Total  . 

8,656 

9,712 

29,604 

15,097 

8,650 

71,719 

1947-Total . 

3,765 

8,272 

35,543 

7,909 

8,638 

64,127 

1948-Total . 

4,558 

24,687 

61 , 621 

22,552 

11,996 

125,414 

1949-Total . 

2,777 

18,005 

48,607 

17,904 

7,924 

95,217 

1950-Total . 

2,198 

13,. 575 

39,041 

12,975 

6,123 

73,912 

1950 

December . 

225 

1,209 

3,913 

1,133 

581 

7,061 

1951 

January . 

101 

1,096 

3,261 

722 

457 

5,637 

February . 

254 

1,433 

4,842 

1,264 

626 

8,419 

March . 

316 

2,376 

6,607 

1,665 

894 

11,858. 

April . 

303 

2,915 

7,769 

2,359 

842 

14,188 

May . 

455 

3,468 

11,491 

3,377 

1,463 

20,254 

June . 

328 

3,916 

11,112 

2,696 

1,377 

19,429' 

July . 

377 

4,689 

10,724 

2,280 

1,566 

19,636 

August . 

341 

4,143 

9,489 

1,904 

1,359 

17,236. 

September . 

277 

3,488 

6,750 

1,627 

1,086 

13,228 

October . 

348 

6,553 

11,438 

2,650 

1,599 

22,588 

November . 

447 

5,885 

11,662 

2,355 

1,893 

22,242 

December . 

381 

6,071 

9,697 

2,266 

1,261 

19,676 
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TABLE  A-3.— DISTRIBLTION  OF  WORKERS  ENTERING  CAN\1)4 

BY  OCCUPATIONS 

Source:  Immigration  Branch,  Department  ot  Citizenship  and  Immigration 


Month 

Farming 

Class 

Unskilled 
and  Semi¬ 
skilled 

Skilled 

Workers 

Clerical 

Profes¬ 

sional 

Trading 

Female 

Domestic 

Others 

Total 

Workei's 

1951 

January* 

643 

1,341 

2,072 

2,293 

3,611 

3,534 

2,656 

2,333 

1,461 

2,317 

2,019 

1.710 

966 

1,197 

1,351 

2,125 

2,339 

707 

1,073 

1,690 

1,855 

2,792 

3,192 

3,412 

3,050 

2,605 

4,728 

5,209 

3,369 

210 

198 

363 

440 

640 

511 

523 

436 

417 

569 

632 

478 

124 

140 

February 

194 

254 

3,238 

March . 

178 

157 

370 

269 

4,783 

April . 

245 

247 

415 

343 

6,726 

May . 

299 

260 

537 

361 

8,170 

June . 

404 

322 

678 

504 

11,190 

July . 

559 

274 

521 

652 

11,4,82 

August . 

3,039 

2,395 

3,977 

3,878 

3,922 

334 

287 

499 

528 

11,418 

September 

October.  ... 

465 

415 

444 

424 

310 

245 

222 

379 

381 

487 

431 

10,434 

8,327 

November. 

December 

274 

311 

217 

805 

748 

1,004 

545 

515 

613 

13,659 

13,736 

11,623 

•Statistics  by  occupation  available  for  male  immigrants  only,  prior  to  January,  1951. 


B — Labour 


Income 


TABLE  B-1.— ESTEVIATES  OF  LABOUR  INCOME 


1938 —  Average.  . . 

1939 —  Average.  . . 

1940 —  Average .  . . 

1941 —  Average. . . 

1942 —  Average.  . . 

1943 —  Average . . . 

1944 —  Average .  . . 

1945 —  Average.  . . 

1946 —  Average.  , . 

1947 —  Average .  . . 

1948 —  Average.  .  , 

1949 —  January _ 

1950 —  January _ 

1951 —  January. . . 
February . 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August . 

September. 
October . . 
November. 
December. . 


IS  Millions) 

Source:  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


Agricul¬ 

ture. 

Forestry, 

Fishing, 

Trapping, 

Mining, 

Manu¬ 

facturing 

Constru- 

tion 

Utilities 

Transport¬ 

ation, 

Communi¬ 

cation, 

Storage 

Trade 

Finance, 

Services 

(including 

Govern¬ 

ment) 

Supple¬ 

mentary 

Labour 

Income 

Total 

21 

59 

9 

56 

58 

5 

208 

23 

62 

8 

58 

59 

5 

215 

26 

78 

11 

63 

60 

0 

244 

29 

106 

16 

73 

66 

8 

9QS 

30 

142 

18 

80 

71 

10 

353 

32 

168 

21 

86 

78 

14 

399 

33 

171 

17 

95 

83 

13 

412 

35 

156 

19 

100 

90 

13 

41S 

41 

147 

25 

114 

103 

14 

444 

42 

177 

34 

134 

114 

17 

518 

49 

203 

41 

154 

131 

19 

597 

48 

208 

37 

168 

133 

20 

604 

45 

211 

38 

165 

149 

21 

629 

59 

252 

47 

187 

160 

25 

730 

59 

254 

46 

188 

162 

24 

733 

55 

260 

46 

191 

168 

25 

745 

55 

266 

53 

196 

166 

27 

763 

61 

269 

59 

202 

174 

27 

792 

67 

276 

64 

208 

179 

27 

821 

66 

276 

68 

209 

178 

30 

827 

68 

279 

71 

211 

176 

28 

833 

70 

284 

74 

214 

178 

28 

848 

74 

283 

73 

216 

180 

29 

855 

76  1 

283 

71 

219 

179 

29 

857 

73 

268 

55 

225 

188 

28 

837 

*  Includes  Newfoundland. 
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C — Employment,  Hours  anti  Earnings 
TABLE  C-L-^EMPLOYMENT  INDEX  NUMBEKS  FY  PROVINCES 

(Average  calendar  year  1939  =  100)  (The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 

SouurE:  EmyiloympTit  and  Payrolls.  D.B.S. 

Tables  C-1  to  C-3  are  based  on  reports  from  employers  liavins;  15  or  .January  1,  employers 

in  the  prineioal  non-afirieuttural  industries  reported  a  total  emnloyment  of  ■  _ 


1917- 

1918- 
19  19- 

1950- 

1951- 

Jan. 

Jan 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Mav 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


-A  verage .  . . 
-.\verage.  . . 
-Average.  . . 
-Average.  . . 
-Average.  . . 

1.  1919. 
1,  19,50. 
1.  1951. 
1,  1951. 
1.  1951. 
1,  1951, 
1.  1951. 
1.  1951. 
1,  1951. 
1,  1951. 
1,  1951. 
1.  1951. 
1.  1951. 
1,  1951. 


Jan.  1 ,  1952. . . . 

Percentage  Distribution  of  Employees  of  Re 
porting  Establishments  at  January  1,  1952.. 


■< 

Q 

•«< 


158-3 

165-0 

165-5 

168-0 

180-2 

165-5 

163-8 

175-3 

172-3 

172- 3 

173- 3 
175-6 
180 

183- 6 

184- 3 

185- 4 

186- 5 
186-4 
186-6 

189-0 

100-0 


xi 



146-5 
161  -0 
157-0 
173-1 
176-8 

155-2 
1,58-5 
184-2 
165-3 
160 
152-0 
161  -8 
178 
186-9 
188- 
192-4 
188-6 
182-6 
181-0 

175-2 

0-2 


II 


137-2 

148- 4 

149- 0 
142-5 
149-4 

140-5 

1.37-1 

149-  I 

142-2 

135 

140-3 

140-3 

149-4 

149-6 

155- 3 

1.57- 8 

1.58- 6 
158-4 

156- 2 

148-2 

3-6 


izica 

172-7 

174-2 

165-6 

169-9 

1.80-5 

174-6 
169-8 
187-5 
179-3 
179-0 
177-1 
171  -7 
171  -6 
174-9 
179-9 

182- 3 

183- 6 
186-2 
192-3 

189-7 

2-8 


O’ 

1.50-9 

156-2 

1.54- 3 

1.55- 0 
168-5 

156-3 

151 

162- 3 

159- 9 
161  -0 

160- 3 

163- 3 
167-9 
171  -0 
171-6 
173-2 
175-3 
178-0 
178-6 

171-6 

29-5 


163-9 

171-2 

173- 1 
177-7 
191-0 

174- 0 
173-3 

186- 9 
185-6 
185  7 

187- 3 

188- 5 
191  -9 
194-7 

193- 5 

194- 1 

195- 4 

193- 9 

194- 7 

190-2 

42-8 



g 


156-0 

162-0 

166-7 

168-0 

173-2 


164 
167 
171 

165 


164-3 


165 
167 
172 
177 

179- 7 

180- 4 
178-6 
178-4 
177-5 

172-9 

5-2| 


8-9 


Note:— The  percentage  distribution  given  above  shows  the  proportion  of  employees  iii  tlie  indicated  province,  to 
total  number  of  employees  reported  in  Canada  by  the  firms  making  returns  at  the  latest  date. 
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TABLE  C-2.— EMPLOYMENT,  PAYROLLS  AND  WEEKLY  WAGES  AND  SALARIES 


(1939  =  100).  (The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 
Source;  Employment  and  Payrolls.  D.B.S. 


Year  and  Month 

Industrial  Compositei 

Manufacturing 

Index  Numbers 

Average 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

Index  Numbers 

Average 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

Employ¬ 

ment 

Aggregate 

\Yeekly 

Payrolls 

Average 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

Employ¬ 

ment 

Aggregate 

Weekly 

Payrolls 

Average 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

s 

23  44 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

% 

22  79 

158-3 

245-2 

154-4 

36,19 

171-0 

272-7 

159-5 

36  34 

165-0 

282-9 

170-9 

40  06 

176-0 

314-1 

178-5 

40.67 

165-5 

303-7 

183-3 

42  96 

175-9 

339-2 

192-9 

43.97 

1950— A  verage . 

168-0 

321  -8 

191-3 

44  84 

177-5 

360-2 

202-8 

46.21 

1951 — Average . 

180-2 

381-3 

211-6 

49  61 

190-0 

427-6 

224-9 

51.25 

Jan.  1,  1949 . 

165-5 

290-1 

175-0 

41  02 

174-0 

319-9 

180-4 

41,94 

Jan.  1,  1950 . 

163-8 

295-9 

180-6 

42.33 

171-0 

324-3 

189-8 

43.26 

Jan.  1.  1951 . 

175-3 

338-2 

193-1 

45,27 

182-4 

373-1 

204-5 

46.60 

Feb.  1.  1951 . 

172-3 

351-5 

204-2 

47,87 

184  5 

402-1 

217-8 

49  64 

Mar.  1,  1951 . 

172-3 

353-8 

205-6 

48  19 

186-3 

405-3 

217-5 

49  56 

Apr.  1.  1951 . 

173-3 

357-8 

206-6 

48  43 

188-8 

414-6 

219-5 

50  03 

Mav  1.  1951 . 

175-6 

307-9 

209-8 

49  17 

189-9 

423-7 

223-1 

50.84 

June  1.  1951 . 

180-3 

379-0 

210-5 

49  34 

192-0 

429-0 

223-3 

50  90 

July  1,  1951 . 

183-6 

392-5 

214-0 

50.17 

193-9 

440-0 

226-9 

61  70 

Aug.  1.  1951  . 

184-3 

394-0 

214-0 

SO  16 

194-0 

440-1 

226-8 

61.68 

Sept.  1.  1951 . 

185-4 

400-2 

216-1 

50.66 

194-1 

446-1 

229-8 

62,37 

Oct.  1.  1951 . 

186-5 

410-0 

220-1 

51,59 

194-2 

454-4 

233-9 

53-31 

Nov.  1,  1951 . 

186-4 

413-4 

222-1 

62-05 

190  8 

451-4 

236  5 

63  89 

Dec.  1.  1951 . 

186-6 

416-7 

223-6 

52  41 

189-1 

451-8 

238  9 

54.44 

Jan.  1.  1951 . 

180-9 

389-0 

215-3 

50,46 

184-0 

I  418-7 

227-4 

51.81 

'  Tnelades  (1 )  Forestry  (chiefly  logging),  (2)  Mining  (inclu  ling  milling),  quarrying  and  oil  wells,  (3)  Manufacturing, 
(4)  Construction.  (5)  Transportation,  storage  and  communications,  (6)  Public  utility  operations,  (7)  Trade.  (8)  Finance, 
insurance  and  real  estate  and  (9)  Services,  (mainly  hotels,  restaurants,  laundries,  dry  cleaning  plants,  business  and 
recreational  services. 
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TABLE  C-3.— AREA  JSl'KA  SUMMAUA  OF  EMPLOYMENT,  PAYROLLS  AND 

AVERAGE  MEEKLY  MAGES  AND  SALARIES 

(1939  =  100) 

Source:  Employment  and  Payrolls,  D.B.S. 


Area  and  Industry 


(a)  Provinces 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

Nova  Scotia . 

New  Brunswick . 

Quebec . 

Ontario . 

Manitoba . 

Saskatchewan . 

Alberta . 

British  Columbia . 


CANADA 


(b)  Metropolitan  Areas 

Sydney . 

Halifax . 

Saint  John . 

Quebec . 

Sherbrooke . 

Three  Rivers . 

Drummondvdlle . 

Montreal . 

Ottawa — Hull . 

Peterborough . 

Oshawa . 

Niagara  Falls . 

St.  Catharines — Welland . 

Toronto . 

Hamilton . 

Brantford . 

Galt — F'reston . 

Kitchener — Waterloo . 

Sudbury . 

London . 

Sarnia . 

Windsor . 

Saulte  Ste.  Marie . 

Ft.  William — Pt.  Arthur . 

Winnipeg . . 

Regina . 

Saskatoon . 

Edmonton . 

Calgary . 

Vancouver . 

Victoria . 

(c)  Industries 

Forestry  (chiefly  logging) . 

Mining . 

Manufacturing . 

Durable  goods* . 

Non-Durable  good.s . 

Construction . 

Transportation,  storage  and  com¬ 
munication . 

Public  utility  operation . 

Trade . 

Finance,  insurance  and  real  estate. . 

Service* . 

Industrial  composite . 


(Index  Numbers  1939  =  100) 


Emplo  VMENT 

Pavrolls 

Average  Weekly 
Wage  and  Salaries 

Jan.  1 

Dec.  1 

Jan.  1 

Jan.  1 

Dec.  1 

1  Jan.  1 

Jan.  1 

Dee.  1 

19,52 

1951 

1951 

1952 

1951 

1951 

1952 

1951 

1951 

1 

$ 

$ 

175-2 

181-0 

184-2 

.327-9 

351-1 

318-5 

37.25 

38.60 

34.42 

148-2 

1-56-2 

1-19-1 

2,86-8 

321-9 

264-1 

41.50 

44.19 

37.99 

lfi9*7 

192-3 

187-5 

416-9 

426-0 

362-4 

44.55 

44.91 

39.08 

171-6 

178-6 

162-3 

.389-7 

421-7 

327-8 

48.33 

50.23 

42.99 

190-2 

194-7 

1,80-9 

406-6 

430-2 

361-4 

52.40 

54.39 

47.34 

172-9 

1/7  *5 

171-2 

334-0 

347-8 

296-8 

49.67 

50.38 

44  61 

152-3 

156-5 

144-4 

305-9 

315-8 

262-8 

48.70 

48.94 

44.13 

206-1 

210-9 

193-7 

422-3 

443-1 

.355-8 

52.14 

53.46 

46,73 

i8l)-  < 

195-1 

180-4 

387-4 

432-5 

331-3 

53.95 

57.64 

47.78 

ISO  9 

186-6 

175  3 

389  0 

116-7 

338-2 

50  16 

52  11 

45.27 

111-2 

113-1 

241-9 

281-0 

48  62 

66  66 

212-1 

216-0 

199-2 

371-9 

383-1 

.303-4 

41.06 

41  54 

35  71 

199-4 

184-8 

176-0 

387-3 

302-5 

303-9 

41.65 

42  06 

37  04 

H9  -5 

156-0 

146-2 

324-3 

358-2 

295-1 

40.42 

42,78 

37  14 

160-9 

174-0 

164-7 

349-6 

390-0 

323-4 

42.17 

43.49 

38  09 

169-5 

176-7 

104-8 

406-9 

448-4 

356-0 

48.02 

50.76 

43.83 

1 89  -  4 

194-0 

476-3 

508-6 

48  16 

60  IQ 

175-0 

179-9 

168-8 

.369-2 

399-7 

320-1 

48A8 

50.75 

43  33 

192-1 

193-1 

188-7 

.375-5 

390-9 

335-0 

45.26 

46.85 

41  12 

2UU  -  6 

205-2 

512-8 

5.55-4 

54  00 

67  17 

243-2 

251-4 

623-7 

596-7 

60  68 

66  17 

255-8 

270-9 

638-7 

674-9 

60‘19 

60 . 06 

233-9 

239-7 

223-7 

562-4 

612-2 

506-0 

59.02 

62.69 

55  34 

196-3 

198-9 

194-0 

407-9 

431-0 

362-0 

52.23 

54  47 

46  81 

199-5 

202-9 

197-4 

448-4 

479-8 

403-8 

54.39 

57  23 

49  49 

206-0 

206-2 

210-0 

520-5 

544-1 

468-6 

.52.52 

54.84 

46  39 

143-7 

150-0 

318-7 

358-8 

45  47 

4Q  06 

167-9 

171-6 

180-0 

355-7 

401-8 

356-0 

45,00 

49!  72 

41  86 

182-7 

183-6 

401-3 

389-0 

66  05 

68  70 

184-9 

190-1 

192-3 

372-6 

408-1 

352-4 

47.73 

50.84 

43  39 

284-2 

298-5 

.553-8 

620-1 

62  62 

66  66 

209-3 

212-3 

231-2 

439-6 

454-4 

457-7 

58.56 

59.67 

55  15 

226-2 

225-9 

504-1 

529-1 

59  24 

62  27 

227-3 

236-1 

190-3 

484-6 

5.32-5 

361-4 

54.22 

57.37 

48  86 

171  -7 

175-8 

173-3 

329-5 

-341-0 

295-1 

46.77 

47  29 

41  41 

169-6 

173-9 

169-0 

347-5 

354-3 

302-3 

46.41 

46.15 

40  37 

194-4 

198-1 

186-0 

389-4 

397-9 

334-9 

44.44 

44.67 

39  95 

249-6 

259-4 

240-9 

502-3 

548-8 

434-2 

47.31 

49.75 

42  37 

216-4 

218-9 

203-2 

419-5 

434-1 

.3.50-3 

50.05 

51.18 

44  46 

197-  ( 

203-1 

199-4 

405-7 

429-0 

361-2 

51.43 

52.92 

45-47 

218-0 

224-6 

215-3 

452-4 

489-8 

395-7 

49.80 

52.34 

44.10 

283-8 

293  4 

256-0 

815-9 

923  3 

6.32-1 

51  59 

51  17 

42.58 

119  7 

124  6 

115  1 

251  7 

268-7 

217  0 

60  51 

03  60 

51.08 

1S4  0 

189  1 

182-1 

118  7 

151-8 

373-1 

51.83 

51  11 

16  60 

2.34-4 

2.37-5 

223-3 

5.33-7 

573-8 

457-1 

55.33 

58.68 

49  22 

151-4 

157-6 

155-8 

335-5 

363-7 

312-1 

48.31 

50.30 

43.68 

166-9 

191  3 

158-1 

113-3 

512-3 

313-8 

16.46 

52.31 

10.82 

180-8 

185-4 

168-1 

3.52  1 

361-0 

299-6 

55.77 

55.71 

51.07 

187-6 

190-5 

179-8 

379-7 

385-7 

321-2 

59  71 

59.73 

52.76 

185-4 

183-6 

181  1 

375  0 

■368-6 

.333-9 

14  21 

13  91 

39.55 

178-5 

178-4 

159-8 

291  6 

292-1 

216-5 

17.17 

47.65 

44.78 

176  7 

180-7 

172  9 

.350-5 

361-5 

318-7 

32  56 

32.84 

30.23 

180-9 

186-6 

175-3 

389-0  1 

116-7 

3.38-2 

50.16 

52.41 

15.27 

1  Includes  wood  products,  iron  and  .steel  products,  transportation  equipment,  non-ferrou.s  metal  products,  electrical 
apparatus  and  supplies  and  non-metallic  mineral  products.  The  non-durable  group  includes  the  remaining  manufacturing 
industries. 

*  Mainly  hotels,  restaurants,  laundries,  dr.v-cleaning  plants  and  business  and  recreational  services. 
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TABLE  C-4.— HOURS  AND  EARNINGS  IN  MANUFACTURING 

(Hourly-Rated  Wage-Earner& j  Source:  Man-Hours  and  Hourly  Earnings,  D.B.S. 

Tables  C-4  to  C-6  are  based  ou  reports  from  a  somewhat  smaller  number  of  firms  than  Tables 
They  relate  only  to  wage-earners  for  whom  statistics  of  hours  of  work  are  also  available,  whereas  Tables  C-1 
to  C-3  relate  to  salaried  employees  as  well  as  to  aU  wage-earners  of  the  co-operative  firms. 


Average  Hours 

Average  Hourly  Earnings 

Week  Preceding 

AU 

Manu¬ 

factures 

Durable 

Goods 

Non- 

Durable 

Goods 

All 

Manu¬ 

factures 

Durable 

Goods 

Non- 

Durable 

Goods 

no. 

no. 

no. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

1, 

1, 

1, 

1, 

1, 

1, 

1, 

1, 

1945  . 

.39-6 

39 ’7 

39-5 

70-0 

77-1 

60-9 

1946  . 

.38 -1 

.37-5 

38-7 

67-9 

74-7 

61-7 

1947  . 

38-1 

38-0 

38-1 

76-3 

83-3 

69-4 

1948  . 

38-3 

38-5 

38-1 

86-6 

92-9 

80-0 

1949  . 

40-6 

41-0 

40-2 

97-2 

104-8 

89-3 

1950  . 

39-9 

40-3 

39-6 

lOM 

109-3 

92-9 

1951  . 

40-1 

40-2 

39-9 

109-0 

117-1 

100-5 

Feb. 

1951  . 

42.9 

43-1 

42-6 

110-4 

119-0 

101-2 

1, 

1, 

1, 

1, 

1, 

1, 

1, 

1951  . 

42-3 

42.5 

42-2 

111-4 

119-9 

102-3 

*Apr. 

May 

1951  . 

42-2 

42-3 

42-1 

112-8 

121-6 

103-4 

1951 . 

42-5 

42-6 

42.5 

114-1 

122-9 

104-6 

1951 . 

41-9 

42-1 

41-6 

115-9 

123-8 

107-2 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

1951  . 

41-7 

42-0 

41-4 

118-4 

127-0 

109-1 

1951  . 

41-4 

41-4 

41-3 

119-1 

128-2 

109-4 

1951  . 

41-5 

41-7 

41-4 

120-6 

130-0 

110-6 

1, 

1, 

1, 

1, 

1951  . 

41-9 

42-0 

41-8 

121-9 

132-1 

111-2 

1951  . 

41-8 

42-1 

41-6 

123-6 

133-3 

113-0 

1951 . 

41-9 

42-2 

41-6 

124-5 

134-6 

113-5 

*Jan. 

1952  . 

38-2 

38-4 

38-0 

126-8 

136-1 

116-6 

*  These  averages  were  affected  by  loss  of  working  time  at  the  year-end  holiday  in  the  case  of  January  1  and  by  the 
Easter  holidays  in  the  case  of  April  1,  1951. 


TABLE  C-5.— HOURS  AND  EARNINGS  IN  MANUFACTURING  BY  PROVINCES  AND 

CITIES 

(Hourly-Rated  Wage-Earners)  Source:  Man-Hours  and  Hourly  Earnings,  D.B.S. 


Average  Hours  Worked 

Average  Hourly  Earnings 
(in  cents) 

Jan.  1, 
1952 

Dec.  1, 
1951 

Jan.  1, 
1951 

Jan.  1, 
1952 

Dec.  1, 
1951 

Jan.  1, 
1951 

Newfoundland . 

40-7 

44-9 

40-9 

123-0 

121-2 

103-7 

Nova  Scotia . 

38-2 

42-4 

38-4 

112-8 

106-8 

96-2 

New  Brunswick . 

39-6 

42-8 

42-1 

114-2 

111-4 

97-5 

Quebec . 

39-5 

43-6 

41-3 

114-1 

112-2 

97-4 

Ontario . 

37-8 

41-3 

39-8 

133-8 

131-2 

115-3 

Manitoba . 

38-7 

41-2 

40-4 

121-9 

120-0 

103-5 

Saskatchewan . 

39-7 

41-9 

41-0 

126-0 

123-3 

111-3 

Alberta . 

.39-0 

41-0 

40-5 

126-0 

124-4 

109-1 

British  Columbia . 

34-0 

38-7 

35-5 

155-6 

153-4 

131-5 

Montreal . 

37-9 

42-5 

39-5 

118-5 

116-8 

101-9 

Toronto . 

36-8 

41-0 

38-5 

131-4 

129-7 

113-0 

Hamilton . 

36-7 

40-4 

39-2 

147-4 

144-7 

126-4 

Windsor . 

38-3 

40-0 

39-3 

150-3 

146-7 

137-9 

Winnipeg . 

38-3 

40-6 

40-1 

120-3 

118-6 

102-7 

Vancouver . 

32-9 

38-1 

34-6 

150-9 

150-7 

128-9 
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TABLE  C-6.— nOlJRS  AND  EARNINGS  BA'  INDLSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated  Wage-Earners) 


Source:  Man-Hours  and  Hourly  Earnings,  D.B.S. 
(The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 


Industry 


Mining . 

-’^letal  mining . 

Gold . 

Other  metal . 

F  ueLs . 

Goal . 

Oil  and  natural  gas. 
Non-metal . 


Manufacturing . 

Food  and  beverages . 

Meat  products . . 

Canned  and  prepared  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Grain  mill  products . 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products . 

Distilled  and  malt  liquors . 

Tobacco  and  tobacco  products . 

Rubber  products . 

Leather  products . 

Boots  and  shoes  (except  rubber) . 

Textile  products  (except  clothing) . 

Cotton  yarn  and  broad  woven  goods . 

WooUen  goods . 

Rayon,  nylon  and  silk  textiles . 

Clothing  (textile  and  fur) . 

-Men’s  clothing . 

W'omen’s  clothing . 

Knit  goods . 

’Wood  products . 

Saw  and  planing  mills . 

Furniture . 

Other  wood  products . 

Paper  products . 

Pulp  and  paper  mills . 

Other  paper  products . 

Printing,  publishing  and  allied  industries . 

’Iron  and  steel  products . 

Agricultural  implements . 

Fabricated  and  structural  steel . 

Hardware  and  tools . 

Heating  and  cooking  appliances . 

Iron  castings . 

Machinery  manufacturing . 

Primary  iron  and  steel . 

Sheet  metal  products . 

•Transportation  equipment . 

Aircraft  and  parts . 

-Motor  vehicles . 

Motor  vehicle  parts  and  accessories . 

Railroad  and  rolling  stock  equipment . 

Shipbuilding  and  repairing . 

’Non-ferrous  metal  products . 

Aluminum  products . 

Brass  and  copper  products . 

Smelting  and  refining . 

•Electrical  apparatus  and  supplies . 

Heavy  electrical  machinery  and  equipment. 

•Non-metallic  mineral  products . 

Clay  products . 

Glass  and  glass  products . 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal . 

Chemical  products . 

Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  preparations. . 

Acids,  alkalis  and  salts . 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries . 

Durable  goods . 

Non-durable  goods . 

Construction . 

Buildings  and  structures . 

Highways,  bridges  and  street  construction . 

Electric  and  motor  transportation . 

Service . 

Hotels  and  restaurants . 

Laundries  and  dry  cleaning  plants . 


Average  Hours 

Average  Hourly 
Darnings 

Average  W’eekly 
Wages 

Jan. 

1952 

Dec. 

1951 

Jan. 

1951 

.  Jan. 
1952 

Dec. 

1951 

I  Jan. 
1951 

Jan. 

1952 

Dec. 

1951 

Jan.  1 
1951 

no. 

no. 

no. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

$ 

s 

$ 

i(t-. 

44  ; 

40> 

112) 

139-; 

127  1 

57-55 

Cl- 5" 

51-48 

42- 

)  44’i 

42-( 

145-. 

141-f 

127-9 

61-9f 

63-51 

54-49 

43-. 

46'; 

43-( 

128-1 

125-f 

117-t 

55-77 

58 -5C 

51-01 

41-< 

43-f 

4I-’' 

ISS--: 

154-1 

137-4 

66-37 

67-12 

57-30 

35-f 

42-2 

36-1 

145-f 

142-9 

134-2 

51-36 

60 -3C 

49-12 

32-/ 

41-t 

34-t 

140-1 

138-7 

131-0 

45-85 

57 -7C 

45-72 

46-C 

44-4 

44-S 

163-1 

158-: 

146-0 

75-26 

70-29 

64-68 

42-4 

46-5 

41-5 

123-9 

121-3 

107-4 

52-53 

56-46 

44-57 

38-2 

41  9 

40  1 

m-s 

124  5 

109-9 

18-44 

52  17 

43-/1 

39-2 

42-6 

40-4 

108-5 

103-! 

95-1 

42-53 

44-26 

38-42 

38-3 

41-5 

38-9 

137-2 

136-1 

117-9 

52-55 

56-48 

45-86 

33-7 

38-3 

36-2 

90-2 

83-' 

79-4 

30-40 

31-94 

28-74 

41-2 

45-e 

43-5 

116-2 

115-7 

103-4 

47-87 

52-76 

44-98 

44-0 

44-3 

43-9 

96-7 

94-9 

86-2 

42-55 

42-04 

37-84 

41-5 

41-6 

43-0 

132-2 

123-1 

114-1 

54-86 

51-21 

49-06 

34-0 

41-3 

37-8 

118-- 

116-C 

96-6 

40-26 

47-91 

36-51 

35-9 

40-0 

38-4 

132-6 

133-2 

114-6 

47-60 

53-28 

44-01 

34-9 

38-5 

37-0 

89-2 

89-0 

82-1 

31-13 

34-27 

30-38 

34-5 

37-5 

36-1 

85-1 

85-3 

78-9 

29-46 

31-99 

28-48 

36-7 

41-0 

40-4 

101-1 

100-4 

91-3 

37-10 

41-16 

36-89 

34-1 

37-5 

39-8 

100-1 

100-5 

95-7 

34-13 

37-69 

38-09 

37-8 

44-0 

40'1 

97-6 

96-6 

85-7 

36-89 

42 -.50 

34-37 

40-7 

44-3 

43-4 

107 -C 

105-0 

91-6 

43-55 

46-52 

39-75 

31-2 

36-8 

35-0 

90-1 

89-1 

80-6 

28-11 

32-79 

28-21 

31-6 

35-4 

35-9 

88-1 

85-8 

78-8 

27-84 

30-37 

28-29 

26-8 

34-6 

3M 

92-4 

91-2 

83-6 

24-76 

31-56 

26-00 

33-3 

39-6 

36-9 

90-4 

90-7 

79-7 

30-10 

35-92 

29-41 

35-7 

42-2 

38-3 

113-7 

113-2 

99-8 

40-59 

47-77 

38-22 

34-4 

41-2 

37-3 

123-9 

122-5 

107-1 

42:62 

50-47 

39-95 

37-2 

43-4 

39-5 

101-3 

101-3 

91-7 

37-68 

43-96 

36-22 

38-2 

44-3 

40-8 

95-2 

95-4 

84-2 

36-37 

42-26 

34-35 

43-5 

46-7 

44-9 

140-9 

139-1 

118-4 

61-25 

64-96 

53-16 

45-3 

48-0 

46-8 

150-0 

148-8 

126-5 

67-95 

71-42 

59-20 

38-0 

42-6 

39-8 

108-5 

106-9 

9.3-0 

41-23 

45-54 

37-01 

38-1 

40-4 

39-4 

139-2 

1,37-4 

125-7 

53-04 

55-51 

49-53 

38-7 

42-6 

40-3 

139-9 

139-6 

119-9 

54-14 

59-47 

48-32 

34-8 

40-1 

37-7 

155-8 

155-7 

130-8 

54-22 

62-44 

49-31 

39-2 

44-3 

40-3 

140-5 

141-0 

124-5 

55-08 

62-46 

50-17 

.39-0 

43-2 

41-6 

126-4 

127-2 

106-1 

49-30 

54-95 

44-14 

36-8 

39-9 

37-0 

123-4 

122-8 

106-7 

45-41 

49-00 

39-48 

37-4 

42-6 

41-6 

1.35-3 

136-4 

120-8 

50-60 

58-11 

50-25 

40-7 

44-8 

41-6 

131-5 

131-7 

113-9 

53-52 

.59-00 

47-38 

40-6 

41-8 

40-9 

154-7 

153-3 

131-3 

62-81 

64-08 

53-70 

36-0 

41-0 

38-2 

131-6 

131-4 

111-2 

47-38 

53-87 

42-48 

38-9 

41-2 

41-2 

142-5 

141-0 

125-5 

55-43 

58-09 

51-71 

40-0 

44-5 

41-1 

139-5 

140-8 

116-5 

55-80 

62-66 

47-88 

39-5 

38-3 

40-4 

154-0 

149-6 

141-8 

60-83 

57-30 

57-29 

34-7 

41-3 

41-3 

145-9 

145-5 

127-6 

50-63 

60-09 

52-70 

40-0 

40-1 

42-5 

140-8 

140-2 

118-4 

56-32 

56-22 

50-32 

38-5 

43-9 

39-2 

133-6 

131-5 

114-9 

51-44 

57-73 

45-04 

39-9 

41-7 

41-7 

142-1 

138-5 

118-8 

56-70 

57-75 

49-54 

41-4 

42-8 

41-3 

132-2 

129-2 

108-7 

54-73 

.55 -.30 

44-89 

39-3 

42-8 

40-7 

129-1 

127-6 

110-4 

50-74 

54-61 

44-93 

41-3 

41-1 

43-8 

157-0 

153-5 

131-1 

64-84 

63-09 

57-42 

37-9 

42-5 

38-0 

1.35-5 

135-6 

117-5 

51-35 

57-63 

44-65 

40-4 

41-4 

40-3 

154-9 

154-6 

133-1 

62-58 

64-00 

53-64 

40-9 

45-0 

43-1 

126-3 

124-7 

108-0 

51-66 

56-12 

46-55 

42-0 

45-3 

43-4 

117-1 

116-6 

103-6 

49-18 

52-82 

44-96 

42-8 

45-5 

43 -9 

122-4 

121-3 

104-9 

.52-39 

55-19 

46-05 

41-2 

41-2 

41-5 

104-1 

161-4 

141-8 

67-61 

66-50 

58-85 

41-2 

42-7 

42  ■3 

127-9 

124-9 

110-4 

.52-69 

53-33 

46-70 

40-6 

41-6 

38-7 

100-6 

100-4 

90-2 

40-84 

41-77 

34-91 

43-7 

43-7 

46-9 

148-4 

142-3 

124-1 

64-85 

62-19 

58-20 

38-1 

42-1 

38-9 

101-8 

100-8 

92-3 

38-79 

42-44 

35-90 

38-4 

42-2 

40-2 

136-1 

134-6 

117-1 

52-26 

56-80 

47-07 

38-0 

41-6 

39-9 

116-6 

113-5 

100-5 

44-31 

47-22 

40-10 

36-3 

41-5 

35-0 

122-1 

125-3 

109-7 

44-32 

52-00 

38-40 

32-8 

41-3 

33-7 

135-9 

135-7 

118-7 

44-58 

56-04 

40-00 

43-9 

41-3 

38-3 

97-3 

98-9 

89-8 

42-71 

40-85 

34-39 

44-9 

45-2 

44-7 

123-4 

121-2 

111-0 

55-41 

54-78 

49-62 

41-4 

42-6 

42-0 

71-8 

71-3 

67-5 

29-73 

30-37 

28-35 

43-6 

43-6 

43-4 

71-2 

70-7 

67-2 

31-04 

30-83 

29-16 

37-0 

4M 

39-1 

69-6 

69-3 

65-3 

25-75 

28-48 

25-53 
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Durable  manufactured  goods  industries. 


TABLE  C-7.-EARNINGS,  HOURS  AND 
MANUFACTURIN  G 


REAL  EARNINGS  FOR  WAGE  EARNERS  IN 
INDUSTRIES  IN  CANADA 


Souhce:  Hours  Worked  and  Hourly  and  Weekly  Wages,  D.B.S.  Real  Wages  Computed  by  the  Economics  and  Research 

Branch,  Department  of  Labour 


Average 

Hours 

Worked 

per 

Week 

Index  Numbers  (Av.  1946  =  100; 

Date 

Average 

Hourly 

Earnings 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Cost 

of 

Living 

Average 

Real 

Weekly 

Earnings 

cts. 

$ 

44-3 

69-4 

30.71 

102-8 

96-7 

106-3 

42-7 

70-0 

29.87 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

42-5 

80-3 

34.13 

114-3 

109-6 

104-3 

42-2 

91-3 

38.53 

129-0 

127-8 

100-9 

42-3 

98-6 

41.71 

139-6 

129-6 

107-7 

42-5 

103-6 

44.03 

147-4 

134-7 

109-4 

Week  Preceding: 

43-0* 

109-0 

46.87* 

156-9 

139-6 

112-4 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

1, 

1, 

1951  . 

42-9 

110-4 

47.36 

158-6 

141-7 

111-9 

1951  . 

42-3 

111-4 

47.12 

157-8 

145-4 

108-5 

1, 

1, 

1, 

1951  . 

42-4» 

112-8 

47.83* 

160-1 

147-1 

108-8 

1951 . 

42-5 

114-1 

48.49 

162-3 

147-2 

110-3 

1951  . 

41-9 

115-9 

48.56 

162-6 

148-9 

109-2 

1, 

1951  . 

41-7 

118-4 

49.33 

165-1 

151-8 

108-7 

1, 

1951 . 

41-4 

119-1 

49.31 

165-1 

152-8 

108-0 

1, 

1, 

1951 . 

41-5 

120-6 

50.05 

167-6 

153-6 

109-1 

1951 . 

41-9 

121-9 

51.08 

171-0 

154-0 

111-0 

November 

December 

January 

1, 

1, 

1, 

1951 . 

41-8 

123-5 

51.62 

172-8 

154-7 

111-7 

1951 . 

41-9 

124-5 

52-17 

174-7 

154-6 

113-0 

1952  (1) . 

41-9* 

126-8 

53-13* 

177-9 

154-9 

114-8 

Note:  Average  Real  Weekly  Earnings  were  computed  by  dividing  the  index  of  the  Cost  of  Living  into  an  index 
of  the  average  weekly  earnings,  both  indexes  having  been  calculated  on  a  similar  base  (Average  1946=100) 

*Figures  adjusted  for  holidays.  The  actual  figures  are:  January  1.  1951,  40*1  hoirs  S43-71;  April  1,  1951,  42.2  hours, 
$47*60;  January  1,  1952,  38*2  hours,  $48*44. 

0)  Latest  figures  subject  to  revision. 


D — Employment  Service  Statistics 


TABLE  D-1.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  LIVE  APPLICATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT 


Source:  Form  U.I.C.  757 


Month 

Unfilled  Vacancies 

Live  Applications  for  Employment 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Date  Nearest: 

March 

1, 

1945 . 

82,623 

39,233 

121,856 

56,170 

32,067 

88,237 

March 

1, 

1946 . 

43,738 

31,777 

75,515 

215,353 

48,072 

263,425 

March 

1, 

1947 . 

36,801 

34,995 

71,796 

156,820 

37,994 

194,814 

March 

1, 

1948 . 

16,416 

15,784 

32,200 

155,249 

45,105 

200,354 

March 

1, 

1949 . 

10,187 

13,544 

23,731 

209,866 

51,898 

261,764 

March 

1, 

1950 . 

9,614 

11,429 

21,043 

300,352 

75,646 

375,998 

March 

1, 

1951 . 

24,550 

13,118 

37,668 

232,385 

64,312 

296,697 

April 

1, 

1951 . 

27,0,54 

14,324 

41,378 

228,942 

61,334 

290,276 

May 

1, 

1951 . 

36,940 

15,513 

52,453 

163,309 

54,201 

217,510 

June 

1, 

1951 . 

48,353 

17,701 

66,054 

101,384 

49,677 

151,061 

July 

1, 

1951 . 

45,183 

16,775 

61,958 

86,997 

52,773 

139,770 

August 

1, 

1951 . 

39,951 

14,570 

54,521 

80,456 

49,511 

129;967 

September 

1, 

1951 . 

43,519 

15,966 

59,485 

79,619 

47,509 

127,128 

October 

1, 

1951 . 

52,438 

16,170 

68,608 

79,975 

51,003 

130^978 

November 

1, 

1951 . 

44,820 

10,868 

55,688 

94,491 

61,017 

1551508 

December 

1, 

1951 . 

29,933 

9,094 

39,027 

138,946 

69,050 

207i996 

January 

1, 

1952 . 

22,229 

7,735 

29,964 

196,528 

70,053 

266,581 

February 

1, 

1952 . 

14,957 

8,736 

23,693 

275,814 

87,011 

3621825 

March 

1, 

1952(1) . 

15, 128 

10,209 

25,337 

285,454 

85,487 

370,941 

(1)  Latest  figures  subject  to  revision. 
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TA,n.E  NK„,,,E.,  VA^NEIES  ,,V  ,,, 

Source:  Form  IM  C,'.  751 


Industry 


Mule 


Agriculture,  fishing,  trapping 


Logging  — 

Pulpwood . 

Lumber .  . 

Other  logging . 

Total . 

-Mining- 

Coal  . 

Metallic  ores — 

Iron . 

Gold . . 

Nickel . 

Other  metallic  ores  and  non-metailic  minerals. 

Prospecting  and  oil  producing . 

Total . . 

-Manufacturing- 

Food  and  kindred  products  (inc-  tobacco) . 

Textiles,  apparel,  etc . 

Lumber  and  finished  lumber  products . ' . .  ’ 

Pulp  and  paper  products,  (inc.  printing) . 

Chemicals  and  allied  products . 

Petroleum  and  coal  products . 

Rubber  products . 

Leather  and  leather  products . 

.Stone,  clay'  and  glass  products . 

Iron  and  steel  and  products . 

Non-ferrous  metals  and  products . 

Machinery . 

Electrical  equipment  and  products . 

Transportation  equipment  and  other  manufacturing. 

Total . 

Construction 


Transportation  and  storage . 

Communications,  and  other  public  utilities _ 


3 , 25G 
702 


88 

4,04G 

325 


62 

43 

65 

87 

91 

673 


325 

277 

266 

159 

134 


27  I 
31 
43  I 


51 

431 

111 

454 

439 

924 

3,672 


1,670  I 
534  I 
157 


Trade- 

Wholesale.  .  . 

Retail . 

Total 


456 

901 

1.357 


Finance,  insurance,  real  estate 


722 


Service- 

Public . 

Domestic . 

Personal . 

Other  service . 

Total 


614 

27 

,571 

.527 

1,739 


Grand  Total 


11,960 


Preliminary — subject  to  revision. 


Female 

1 

Total 

Cluinge  From 

Dec.  27. 
1951 

Feb.  1. 
1951 

150 

540 

+56 

+39 

3 

3,2.59 

-  5.695 

7, 102 

4 

706 

-  383 

_ 

1 , 838 

88 

+  3 

4 

7 

4.053 

-  6,075 

— 

8,944 

325 

-  101 

+ 

228 

62 

+  5 

_ 

43 

45 

-  4 

59 

I 

1 

+  37 

— 

100 

4 

91 

-  4 

+ 

29 

15 

106 

+  13 

+ 

44 

22 

695 

-  54 

+ 

99 

174 

499 

+  180 

44 

1.268 

1 .  .54,5 

+  566 

_ 

726 

33 

299 

-  173 

_ 

247 

11.5 

274 

_ 

89 

9.5 

229 

+  25 

_ 

105 

8 

35 

+  1 

_ 

21 

31 

62 

+  17 

_ 

29 

111 

154 

+  46 

_ 

127 

30 

81 

+  13 

_ 

36 

53 

484 

-  316 

_ 

186 

41 

1.52 

-  11 

136 

34 

488 

-  119 

_ 

225 

G1 

500 

+  336 

+ 

22 

106 

1,0,30 

+  34.5 

152 

2, 160 

5,832 

+  910 

- 

2,101 

44 

1,714 

-  .311 

+ 

711 

71 

605 

-  789 

- 

269 

187 

344 

45 

- 

96 

309 

7G5 

+  94 

342 

848 

1,749 

+  189 

_ 

344 

1,157 

2,514 

+  283 

- 

686 

593 

1,315 

+  177 

- 

497 

328 

942 

-  ISO 

132 

2,038 

2,065 

53 

_ 

182 

1,682 

2,253 

-  106 

_ 

78 

298 

825 

+  213 

+ 

52 

4,346 

6,085 

-  426 

340 

8,737 

23,697 

-  6,274 

-  12,084 

52203—10 
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rr  4  BT  ^  TTNFlf  T  ED  VACANCIES  AND  LIVE  APPLICATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT, 

TABLE  »-3  -UNriLLED  V^ACANC1E^A^:n^  JANUARY  31,  1953 


Form  U.I.C.  757 


Occupational  Group 


Professional  and  managerial  workers .... 

Clerical  workers . 

Sales  workers . . . 

Personal  and  domestic  service  workers. . 

Seamen . . 

Agriculture  and  fishing . 

Skilled  and  semiskilled  workers— 

Food  and  kindred  products  (me. 

tobacco) . 

Textiles,  clothing,  etc . 

Lumber  and  wood  products . 

Pulp,  paper  (inc.  printing) . 

Leather  and  leather  products . 

Stone,  clay  and  glass  products . 

Metalworking . 

Electrical . . 

Transportation  equipment . 

Mining. .  .^ . 

Construction . 

Transportation  (except  seamen) .  . . . . 
Communications  and  public  utility. . 

Trade  and  service . 

Other  skilled  and  semiskilled . 

Foremen . 

Apprentices . 

Total . 

Unskilled  workers — 

Food  and  tobacco . 

Lumber  and  products . 

Metalworking . 

Construction . 

Other  unskilled  workers . 

Total . 


Grand  Total 


Unfilled  Vacancies 


Live  Applications  for 
Employment 


Male  Female 


Total 


1,012 

1,126 

1,116 

496 

15 

459 


451 

2,529 

522 

3,301 


4 


1,463 

3,655 

1,638 

3,797 

15 

463 


Male 


4,586 

8,350 

4,886 

18,013 

5,200 

2,448 


Female 


1,022 

15,347 

10,966 

15,096 

68 

1,183 


Total 


5,608 

23,697 

15,852 

33,109 

5,268 

3,631 


25 

164 

3  877 

51 

1,277 

40 

13 

34 

95 

8 

5 

1,704 

10 

107 

5 

29 

370 

670 

717 

8 

45 

132 

104 

943 

38 

69 

5 

138 

1 

9,072 

1,612 

25 

84 

214 

1 

62 

8 

476 

884 

224 

1,661 

317 

14,957 

8,736 

76 

1,441 

3,877 

53 

129 

13 

1,714 

112 

29 

370 

670 

725 

45 

236 

981 

74 

139 

10,684 


109 

215 

70 

476 

1,108 

1,978 


23,693 


1,834 

4,436 

11,794 

925 

1,566 

583 

8,559 

1,441 

685 

951 

45,279 

1,217 

14,013 

166 

549 

983 

116 

967 

1,077 

112 

4 

15,678 

52 

477 

1 

2,374 

1,535 

12,955 

2,136 

2,927 

263 

4,684 

188 

117,148 

23,379 

3,411 

4,899 

8,175 

380 

3,961 

25,096 

74,540 

756 

13,915 

115,183 

19,950 

275,814 

87,011 

3,051 

18,449 

11,960 

1,474 

2,549 

699 

9,526 

2,518 

797 

951 

45,283 

15,730 

478 

3,909 

15,091 

3,190 

4,872 

140,527 


8,310 

8,555 

4,717 

25,096 

88,455 

135,133 


362,825 


Preliminary— subject  to  revision. 


TABLE  D-4.- AVERAGE  MEEKLY  VACANCIES  NOTIFIED,  REFERRALS,  AND 
PLACEMENTS  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  JANUARY,  1953 

Sotjkce:  Form  U.I.C.  751 


Industry 


Agriculture,  fishing,  trapping . 

Logging . 

Mining . 

Manufacturing — 

Food  and  kindred  products  (inc.  tobacco) . 

Textiles,  apparel,  etc . 

Lumber  and  finished  lumber  products . 

Pulp  and  paper  products  (inc.  printing) . 

Chemicals  and  allied  products . 

Petroleum  and  coal  products . 

Rubber  products . 

Leather  and  leather  products . 

Stone,  clay  and  glass  products . 

Iron  and  steel  and  products . 

Non-ferrous  metals  and  products . 

Machinery . 

Electrical  equipment  and  products . 

Transportation  equipment  and  other  manufacturing 

Total . 


Construction . 

Transportation  and  storage . . 

Communications,  and  other  public  utilities 

Trade . 

Finance, insurance,  real  estate . 

Service. . 


Grand  Total 


Weekly  Average 


Vacancies 

Notified 


308 

1,691 

351 


463 

951 

497 

214 

216 

22 

87 

179 

114 

362 

173 

273 

200 

565 

4,316 

1,786 

1,117 

212 

2,059 

378 

5,163 


17,381 


Referrals 


251 

1,496 

297 


517 

876 

514 

222 

232 
25 
87 

190 

123 

346 

192 

285 

142 

491 

4.242 

1,695 

1.243 

233 
2,354 

426 

5,417 


17,654 


Placements 


199 

1,131 

172 


328 

614 

432 

155 

156 
13 
72 

133 

91 

269 

132 

205 

80 

373 

3,053 

1,353 

1,059 

163 

1,439 

188 

4,004 


12,761 
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FEBRUARY  31,  1953. 

(Sotjkce:  UIC  761) 


Office 


Newfoundland. 

Corner  Brook.. 
Grand  Falls. . . , 
St.  John's . 


Prince  Edward  Island 

Charlottetown . 

Summerside . 


Nora  Scotia . 

Amherst . 

Bridgewater . 

Halifax . 

Inverness . 

Kentville . 

Liverpool . 

New  Glasgow . 

Springhill . 

Sydney . 

Truro . 

Yarmouth-Shelburne. 


New  Brunswick. 

Bathurst . 

Campbellton. . . . 
Edmundston . . . . 

Fredericton . 

Min  to . 

Moncton . 

Newca-stle . 

Saint  John . 

St.  Stephen . 

Sussex . 

Woodstock . 


Quebec . 

Asbestos . 

Beauharnois . 

Buckingham . 

Causapscal . 

Chandler . 

Chicoutimi . 

Dolbeau . 

Drummondville . 

Farnham . 

Gaspe . 

Granby . 

Hull . 

Joliette . 

Jonquiere . 

Lachute . 

La  Mai  bale . 

La  Tuque . 

Levis . 

Maniwaki . 

Matane . 

Megan  tic . 

Mont-Laurier . 

Montmagny . 

Montreal . 

New  Richmond . 

Port  Alfred . 

Quebec . 

Rimouski . 

Riviere  du  Loup . 

Roberval . 

Rouyn . 

Ste.  Agathe . 

Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue. 

Ste.  Therese . 

St.  Georges  de  Beauce. 

St.  Hyacinths . 

St.  Jean . 

St.  Jerome . 

St.  Joseph  d’Alma . 

Shawinigan  Falls . 

Sherbrooke . 

Sorel . 

Thetford  Mines . 


Vacancies 


Reported 

during 

period 


2.-.> 

30 

31 
214 

500 

27S 

222 

.228 

134 

52 

.224 

20 

61 

27 

638 

34 

884 

192 

32 


Unfilled 
end  of 
period 


140 

4 

25 

111 

145 

133 

12 

955 


17 

750 


59 

10 

32 


41 

36 

10 


Applicants 


Regis¬ 

tered 

during 

period 


6, 2.3.3 
741 
668 
4,844 

1,839 

1,098 

741 

12,986 

370 

510 

4,444 

460 

1,056 

181 

1,491 

167 

2,547 

637 

1,123 


Referred 

to 

vacancies 


332 

23 

8 

301 

514 

255 

259 

4,. 58, 5 
138 
75 
2,313 

14 
90 

15 
734 

35 

964 

177 

30 


Placements 


Regular  Casual 


225 

15 

2 

208 

190 

138 

52 

2,206 

119 

12 

900 

14 

34 

10 

387 

24 

644 

43 

19 


9 

2 

1 

6 

238 

73 

165 

1,481 

15 

24 

989 


4 

5 

231 


196 

13 

4 


'5,0/0 

949 

11,15.5 

3,618 

1,654 

1,336 

i  6 

8 

953 

100 

67 

7 

262 

135 

647 

126 

25 

66 

216 

7 

522 

176 

103 

25 

238 

89 

709 

212 

122 

45 

108 

71 

374 

139 

76 

7 

1,438 

235 

4,436 

1,738 

512 

1,003 

73 

4 

578 

76 

47 

20 

857 

297 

1,784 

823 

568 

117 

154 

77 

635 

116 

49 

27 

114 

21 

212 

82 

65 

12 

34 

5 

305 

30 

20 

7 

27,427 

8,581 

73,580 

27,155 

17,609 

1,787 

166 

63 

300 

151 

136 

90 

8 

431 

80 

50 

1 

126 

3 

482 

166 

83 

30 

182 

131 

310 

146 

89 

11 

88 

98 

822 

510 

59 

527 

324 

821 

298 

180 

25 

373 

327 

183 

82 

58 

190 

18 

899 

164 

124 

3 

33 

8 

284 

27 

24 

60 

69 

400 

103 

30 

186 

23 

741 

251 

143 

19 

397 

83 

1,664 

431 

389 

11 

566 

135 

1,383 

603 

405 

20 

427 

173 

986 

.542 

204 

42 

155 

12 

391 

154 

127 

10 

79 

22 

663 

124 

45 

26 

716 

540 

888 

265 

405 

730 

317 

1,340 

553 

392 

78 

156 

2 

87 

4 

13 

966 

372 

518 

228 

199 

1 

505 

29 

842 

417 

405 

72 

21 

175 

75 

36 

495 

28 

295 

451 

417 

9 

11,733 

2,580 

30,233 

11,568 

7,599 

653 

480 

69 

864 

556 

475 

217 

54 

339 

132 

126 

1,571 

575 

7,801 

2,619 

915 

275 

154 

581 

778 

174 

1,57 

193 

34 

1,014 

193 

189 

54 

25 

305 

121 

35 

8 

2 

230 

69 

776 

332 

137 

41 

122 

5 

388 

107 

109 

10 

66 

11 

472 

67 

52 

3 

155 

11 

688 

171 

139 

382 

289 

810 

366 

266 

389 

124 

1,225 

389 

317 

5 

292 

76 

764 

334 

172 

247 

34 

884 

273 

185 

19 

877 

216 

964 

596 

765 

1 

385 

26 

1,836 

534 

271 

98 

737 

135 

2,265 

738 

433 

118 

197 

195 

705 

181 

101 

3 

294 

25 

944 

353 

262 

21 

Unplaced 
end  of 
period 


1, 


9,486 

1,138 

936 

7,412 

2,642 
1 , 644 
998 

17,008 

611 

902 

3,743 

730 

1,692 

371 

2,005 

322 

3,695 

858 

2,079 

13,403 

1,.596 
924 
651 
740 
449 
,714 
970 
,728 
876 
274 
481 

105,225 

457 

771 

664 

382 

970 

596 

139 

2,058 

728 

590 

1,748 

2,490 

1,753 

894 

580 

1,310 

363 

2,024 

76 

683 

508 

185 

941 

41,685 

654 

,544 

11,872 

1,368 

1,472 

1,55 

727 

512 

838 

1,368 

997 

1,822 

1,081 

1,477 

515 

2,698 

3,470 

1,449 

1,014 


Unplaced 
as  at 
Feb.  21, 
1952 


10,926 

1,425 

1,256 

8,245 

2,819 

1,762 

1,057 

17,792 

590 

867 

3,756 

735 

1,900 

380 

2,293 

333 

3,868 

760 

2,310 

14,331 

1,954 

1,066 

840 

796 

441 

4,631 

1,256 

1,664 

867 

250 

566 

111,507 

522 

757 

746 

529 

1,082 

776 

205 

2,247 

820 

644 

1,750 

2,661 

1,935 

988 

557 

1,803 

468 

2,101 

122 

947 

587 

274 

947 

42,778 

798 

678 

11.865 

1,498 

1,746 

178 

902 

662 

897 

1,468 

1,208 

1,841 

1,117 

1,699 

518 

2.876 

3,514 

1,365 

1.026 
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FEBRUARY  31,  1953— Continued 


(Source:  DIG  751) 


Vacancies 

Applican  is 

0  til  CO 

Reported 

Unfilled 

Regis¬ 

tered 

during 

period 

Referred 

Placements 

Ui 

Jnplaced 
end  of  F 

period 

during 

period 

end  of 
period 

to 

vacancies 

Regular 

Casual 

Quebec— Con. 

Three  Rivera . 

Val  d’Or . . 

480 

506 

58 

147 

2,516 

806 

749 

494 

249 

414 

191 

1 

4,845 

471 

1,949 

1,323 

I’alleyfield . 

140 

270 

51 

105 

854 

628 

148 

221 

152 

6 

Ontario . 

26,967 

188 

7,0.50 

18 

81,998 

183 

27,108 

138 

15,386 

206 

4,401 

1 

10 

60 

114,133 

271 

1,007 

1,024 

661 

439 

2,131 

373 

417 

220 

37 

805 

225 

165 

183 

61 

763 

1,88 

67 

86 

33 

356 

92 

55 

. iT 

49 

31 

116 

33 

329 

88 

64 

499 

91 

1,411 

504 

365 

105 

12 

13 

300 

129 

81 

158 

11 

11 

163 

44 

1,186 

209 

92 

22 

14 

35 

36 

2,061 

622 

620 

2,523 

205 

220 

1,117 

1,183 

246 

365 

1,561 

9,359 

865 

432 

127 

281 

1,133 

605 

2,401 

119 

6 

396 

139 

101 

208 

16 

472 

244 

169 

391 

67 

1,582 

350 

277 

88 

27 

129 

44 

42 

9 

233 

220 

134 

94 

394 

52 

1 , 059 

404 

327 

27 

178 

42 

634 

154 

125 

15 

30 

56 

2 

173 

59 

25 

48 

26 

263 

49 

30 

1 

288 

56 

762 

287 

64 

113 

2,787 

63 

639 

8,101 

3,109 

811 

1 , 353 

89 

474 

63 

49 

4 

161 

19 

319 

182 

143 

2 

294 

59 

343 

259 

193 

4 

113 

17 

217 

137 

76 

5 

552 

117 

1 , 225 

616 

415 

68 

458 

118 

727 

289 

276 

15 

396 

112 

1,187 

488 

2,83 

87 

87 

20 

345 

95 

71 

1 

865 

573 

287 

4,036 

1,086 

525 

93 

24 

413 

86 

70 

8 

22 

14 

185 

23 

9 

1 

1,153 

139 

50 

519 

3,610 

1,220 

563 

215 

35 

607 

140 

75 

25 

4 

271 

44 

41 

392 

44 

1,539 

418 

302 

33 

2,187 

1,407 

353 

46 

1,186 

388 

243 

45 

627 

63 

1,169 

846 

387 

170 

/  25 
912 
3,038 

134 

26 

587 

154 

91 

21 

385 

85 

1,846 

337 

190 

88 

1,725 

576 

3,514 

1,649 

843 

303 

3,600 

307 

11 

929 

341 

260 

40 

1,660 

35 

283 

35 

32 

435 

240 

55 

683 

203 

172 

13 

762 

74 

51 

238 

78 

38 

13 

359 

2,140 

186 

19 

1,341 

199 

122 

14 

17 

1 

263 

13 

17 

493 

57Q 

148 

1,637 

525 

4,83 

9 

1,431 

73 

24 

334 

70 

43 

2 

581 

91 

16 

386 

100 

86 

511 

65 

4 

320 

71 

65 

4 

463 

481 

79 

1,708 

440 

258 

80 

2,569 

214 

21 

910 

413 

164 

69 

765 

239 

43 

917 

356 

186 

18 

1,377 

252 

63 

857 

353 

181 

28 

853 

47 

16 

414 

65 

25 

3 

664 

128 

9 

212 

159 

116 

4 

84 

76 

17 

265 

78 

41 

24 

324 

189 

28 

496 

210 

100 

61 

705 

173 

3 

359 

179 

163 

5 

732 

128 

2,146 

778 

377 

138 

1,846 

616 

93 

978 

620 

371 

50 

i  t2 

7,030 

2,311 

21,898 

6,053 

3., 575 

762 

30,589 

117 

17 

558 

131 

103 

829 

38 

26 

372 

48 

18 

607 

89 

9 

514 

94 

85 

994 

301 

52 

1,242 

314 

248 

3 

1,917 

16^ 

189 

722 

151 

106 

907 

870 

207 

4,647 

971 

423 

185 

7,225 

8^ 

45 

323 

61 

39 

14 

470 

1 

1 

25  at 

eb.  21 
1952 


5,191 

557 

2,201 

1,456 

116,712 

284 

983 

968 

698 

453 

1,992 

428 

457 

1,988 

648 

645 

2,680 

214 

231 

1,211 

1,092 

231 

352 

1,606 

9,035 

890 

444 

133 

321 

1,092 

573 

2,362 

777 

557 

375 

3,785 

962 

604 

2,182 

1,500 

804 

901 

3,015 

3,923 

1,659 

432 

740 

407 

2,243 

463 

1,549 

585 

531 

474 

2,599 

729 

1,417 

899 

804 

91 

385 

762 

346 

2,107 

957 

32,518 

857 

618 

1,063 

1,756 

967 

6,816 

542 
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KMi’i  offk  es  for  five  weeks 

OEt  EMBER  2h.  1951  TO  JAM’ARY  31,  195J;  I  MPLAt  El)  AFFLICAN TS  AS  AT 
FEBRILARY'  21.  1952--Corclu(iecl 


(Source:  UIC  751) 


Office 


llanitoba . 

Brandon . 

Dauphin . 

Flin  Flon . 

Portage  la  Prairie 

The  Pas . 

Winnipeg . 

Saskatchewan . 

Estevan . 

Moose  Jaw . 

North  Battleford. 

Prince  Albert . 

Regina . 

Sas  katoon . 

Swift  Current .... 
•Teachers’  Office. 

Weyburn . 

Yorkton . 

Alberta . 

Blairmore . 

Calgary . 

Drumheller . 

Edmonton . 

Edson . 

Lethbridge . 

Medicine  Hat . 

Red  Deer . 

Yellowknife . 

British  Columbia  . 

Chilliwack . 

Courtenay . 

Cranbrook . 

Dawson  Creek . . . . 

Duncan . 

Kamloop.s . 

Kelowna . 

Nanaimo . 

Nelson . 

New  Westminster. 

Penticton . 

Port  Alberni . 

Prince  George . 

Prince  Rupert . 

Princeton . 

Trail . 

Vancouver . 

Vernon . 

Victoria . 

Whitehorse . 

Canada . 

.Males . 

Females . 


Vacancies 

Applicants 

Reported 

during 

period 

I 

Unfilled 
end  of 
period 

Regis¬ 

tered 

during 

period 

Referred 

to 

vacancies 

Placements 

Unplaced 
end  of 
period 

Unplaced 
as  at 
I'd).  21, 
1952 

Regular 

Casual 

5,244 

1,811 

H.;>.59 

5,095 

2,223 

1,406 

18,032 

18,291 

367 

211 

S96 

361 

202 

78 

1,0.51 

1,186 

112 

29 

446 

68 

39 

7 

611 

663 

16S 

91 

146 

100 

93 

10 

1.30 

143 

142 

49 

579 

1,30 

90 

9 

820 

805 

96 

40 

144 

94 

100 

74 

80 

4,359 

1,356 

12,348 

4 . 342 

1,699 

1,302 

1,5,343 

16,417 

2,665 

820 

8,661 

2,723 

1,110 

519 

11,100 

11,393 

13 

191 

112 

61 

O 

O 

251 

286 

307 

108 

1,123 

322 

190 

59 

1,121 

1,136 

111 

53 

428 

94 

73 

687 

748 

227 

28 

821 

269 

176 

40 

1.198 

1,288 

902 

210 

2,484 

860 

443 

219 

2,814 

2,754 

701 

208 

2, 103 

783 

296 

169 

2,769 

2,799 

61 

34 

488 

55 

44 

737 

777 

24 

45 

6 

17 

4 

5 

23 

105 

36 

240 

78 

52 

11 

263 

261 

149 

85 

1  1  1 

133 

7! 

18 

1,255 

1,321 

8,731 

3,023 

16,4,'>4 

9,036 

4,791 

1,068 

15,4.51 

14,9.31 

35 

111 

186 

30 

35 

245 

256 

3, 005 

528 

5,891 

3,747 

1 , 865 

509 

5,122 

4,8.32 

66 

6 

162 

73 

63 

197 

187 

4,326 

1,891 

7,333 

4.209 

1,877 

,508 

6,743 

6,524 

675 

147 

520 

480 

621 

103 

114 

313 

207 

1 , 406 

224 

151 

34 

1 , 934 

1,981 

1,56 

41 

506 

181 

118 

3 

596 

559 

124 

68 

425 

91 

51 

14 

485 

458 

31 

26 

25 

1 

10 

20 

20 

7,299 

1,697 

11,618 

8,106 

1,648 

1,220 

57,909 

52,726 

110 

18 

1,305 

163 

66 

26 

2,642 

2,317 

139 

58 

1,036 

142 

112 

2 

1,560 

1,287 

36 

9 

441 

47 

19 

4 

567 

590 

175 

22 

275 

166 

177 

178 

196 

103 

11 

1,450 

117 

84 

6 

1,669 

1,506 

110 

17 

624 

97 

96 

760 

781 

127 

9 

522 

129 

98 

22 

1 . 279 

1,393 

340 

24 

1 . 9.89 

347 

190 

109 

2,421 

1,650 

180 

27 

793 

187 

116 

35 

1,126 

1,146 

469 

64 

4,963 

528 

289 

132 

7,838 

6, 994 

103 

5 

670 

117 

29 

72 

1 , 652 

1,574 

192 

14 

864 

200 

156 

15 

907 

518 

608 

77 

1 . 067 

639 

473 

55 

032 

737 

313 

28 

720 

336 

299 

1,012 

897 

16 

118 

19 

16 

180 

175 

99 

23 

600 

81 

48 

12 

787 

886 

3,173 

994 

20.472 

3,798 

1,775 

604 

27,675 

25,336 

in 

27 

838 

92 

74 

2 

1,441 

1,454 

720  i 

234 

2,721 

762 

403 

122 

3.456 

3,120 

175 

36 

180 

139 

128 

2 

127 

169 

86,906 

25,171 

272,133 

88,272 

50.342 

13,465 

361,. 388  ’ 

371,131 

55,790 

16,2.55 

201 ,503 

54,661 

33,882 

8,390 

276,754 

284,796 

31.116 

8,916 

70,630 

33,611 

16,460 

5,075 

87,634 

86.635 

'Statistics  tor  Province  of  Saskatchewan. 

TABLE  I)-6.  API'LIC  ATIONS  RE(  EIVEI)  AM)  PLACEMENTS  EFFEl  TED  BY 

EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES  1912-1952 


(Source:  Form  U.I.t'  75V 


Year 

.ApplicHt  ions 

Placements 

Male 

l-'emale 

Total 

I'^male 

Male 

Total 

1942 . 

1,044,610 

499,519 

1,. 544. 129 

,597.161 

298,460 

895.621 

1943  . 

1.681,411 

1.008.211 

2.689,622 

1,239,900 

704,126 

1,944,026 

!944  . 

1.. 583, 010 

902.273 

2,485.283 

1,101,854 

638,063 

1,739,917 

1945  .  .  . 

1.855,036 

661,948 

2,516,984 

1.095,641 

397,940 

1,493,. 581 

1945  . 

1,4  64,. 5.33 

494, 164 

1.958.697 

624 , 052 

235,360 

859,412 

1947  . 

1,189,646 

439.577 

1,629,223 

549,376 

220,473 

769,849 

1948 . 

1,197,295 

4.59.332 

1,6.56.627 

497,916 

214,424 

712.340 

1949 .  . 

1.295,690 

494,9,50 

1,790,646 

464,363 

219,816 

684, 179 

1950,  .  . 

1,, 500. 763 

575.813 

2,076,576 

5.59,882 

230,920 

790,802 

1951 . 

I.. 541, 208 

623,467 

2,164,675 

655,933 

262,305 

918,238 

1952  (5  weeks) . 

201 , 503 

70,630 

272.133 

42,272 

21,. 5.35 

63,807 
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E — Unemployment  Insurance 


TABLE  E-1.-PERSONS  RECEIVING  BENEFIT,  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  BENEFIT  PAID, 

AND  AMOUNT  PAID 

Source:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S.  


Number 
Receiving 
Benefit 
in  Last 
Week  of  the 
Month* 

Month  of  January,  1952 

Province 

Number 

Com¬ 

mencing 

Benefit 

Number 
of  Days 
Benefit 
Paid 

.A-mount  of 
Benefit 
Paid 

2,639 

2,584 

69,420 

$ 

194,563 

1,397 

979 

28,953 

70,444 

7.814 

6,190 

201,744 

529,462 

6,255 

5,047 

155,427 

406,694 

66.809 

48, 151 

1,623,950 

4,190,350 

73,466 

48,502 

1,626-633 

4,304,813 

11,208 

7,203 

257,330 

681,081 

5,972 

4,224 

132,472 

354,003 

8,445 

5,798 

180,363 

502,131 

32,877 

25,616 

760,679 

2,200,376 

216,882 

154,294 

5,036,971 

13,433,917 

152.269 

87,739 

2,680,987 

6,923,194 

Total.  Canada.  Jan..  1951 . 

149,816 

104,667 

3,788,241 

9,367,276 

•Week  containing  last  day  of  the  month. 


TABLE  E-3.— PERSONS  ON  THE  LIVE  UNEMPLOYMENT  REGISTER  BY  NUMBER 
OP  DAYS  CONTINUOUSLY  ON  THE  REGISTER,  AS  OF  JANUARY  1953 


Source:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Province  and  Sex 

Total 

6  days 
and 
under 

7-12 

days 

1.3-24 

daj'S 

25-48 

days 

49-72 

days 

73  days 
and 
over 

Newfoundland . 

8,413 

2,671 

819 

1,374 

2,257 

757 

535 

Male . 

8,138 

2,574 

788 

1,330 

2,207 

732 

607 

Female . 

275 

97 

31 

44 

60 

25 

28 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

2,274 

357 

260 

545 

690 

262 

160 

Male . 

1,919 

293 

227 

456 

617 

221 

105 

Female . 

355 

64 

33 

89 

73 

41 

55 

Nova  Scotia . 

15,738 

3,328 

1,951 

3,394 

4,011 

1,529 

1,525 

Male . 

13,659 

2,928 

1,708 

2,975 

3,532 

1,318 

1,198 

Female . 

2,079 

400 

243 

419 

479 

211 

327 

New  Brunswick . 

12,896 

2,378 

1,459 

2,880 

3,611 

1,612 

1,056 

Male . 

10,337 

1,989 

1,174 

2,230 

2,962 

1,306 

676 

Female . 

2,559 

389 

285 

650 

549 

306 

380 

Quebec . 

111,339 

22,102 

13,161 

20,964 

27,588 

13,961 

13,563 

Male . 

81,727 

17,287 

9,921 

15,505 

21,170 

9,873 

7,971 

Female . 

29,612 

4,815 

3,240 

5,459 

6,418 

4,088 

5,592 

Ontario . 

115,241 

26,024 

14,582 

24,671 

26,332 

12,105 

11,527 

Male . 

83,033 

19,536 

10,243 

18,234 

19,898 

8,457 

6,665 

F  emale . 

32,208 

6,488 

4,339 

6,437 

6,434 

3,648 

4,862 

Manitoba . 

16,665 

3,320 

1,540 

2,942 

4,361 

2,262 

2,240 

Male . 

12,364 

2,279 

1,083 

2,118 

3,544 

1,838 

1,502 

Female . 

4,301 

1,041 

457 

824 

817 

424 

738 

Saskatchewan . 

9,465 

1,832 

968 

2,145 

2,619 

1,230 

671 

Male . 

7,767 

1,465 

772 

1,730 

2,292 

1,049 

459 

F  emale . 

1,698 

367 

196 

415 

327 

181 

212 

Alberta . 

13,441 

3,869 

1,455 

2,648 

3,071 

1,255 

1,143 

Male . 

11,096 

3,193 

1,187 

2,133 

2,702 

1,056 

825 

Female . 

2,345 

676 

268 

515 

369 

199 

318 

British  Columbia . 

52,619 

10,677 

5,949 

10,750 

14,346 

5,943 

4,954 

Male . 

43,794 

8,968 

5,104 

8,899 

12,431 

4,685 

3,707 

Female . 

8,825 

1,709 

845 

1,851 

1,915 

1,258 

1,247 

Total . 

Male . 

Female . 

358,091 

273,834 

84,257 

76,558 

60,512 

16,046 

42,144 

32,207 

9,937 

72,313 

55,610 

16,703 

88,786 

71,355 

17,431 

40,916 

30,535 

10,381 

37,374 

23,615 

13,759 
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TABLE  E-3.— INITIAL  AND  RENEWAL  CLAIMS  FOR  BENEFIT  BY  PROVINCES, 

JANUARY  1952 


Source:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Province 

Claims  filed  at  Local  Offices 

Disposal  of  Claims  (including  claims 
pending  from  previou.s  months) 

Total 

Initial 

Renewal 

Total 

Disposed 

of 

Entitled 

to 

Benefit 

Not 

Entitled 
to  Benefit 

Pending 

Newfoundland . 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

Nova  Scotia . 

New’  Brunswick . 

Quebec . 

Ontario . 

Manitoba . 

Saskatchewan . 

Alberta . 

British  Columbia . 

Total  Canada,  January,  1952 . 

Total  Canada,  December,  1951 . 

Total  Canada,  January,  1951 . 

6,294 

1,477 

10,401 

7,683 

60,888 

67,339 

9,814 

6,250 

9,004 

33,143 

5,618 

1,229 

8,250 

6,170 

46,396 

51,368 

7,780 

5,194 

7,167 

23,662 

676 

248 

2,151 

1,513 

14,492 

15,971 

2,034 

1,056 

1,837 

9,481 

5,404 

1,644 

10,818 

8,085 

64,450 

75,342 

10,799 

6,675 

9,052 

34,502 

3,517 

1,181 

7,460 

5,682 

48,094 

54,214 

7,586 

4,362 

6,622 

27,041 

1,887 

463 

3,358 

2,403 

16,356 

21,128 

3,213 

2,313 

2,430 

7,461 

2,079 

247 

2,180 

1,675 

16,251 

15,591 

1,365 

1,007 

2,181 

5,625 

212,293' 

162,834 

49,459 

226,7712 

165,759 

61.012 

48,201 

175,040 

120,434 

54,606 

148,219 

116,637 

31,582 

62,679 

172,269 

130,207 

42,062 

183,219 

130,129 

53,090 

38,468 

'  In  addition,  revised  claims  received  numbered  19,791.  ^  in  addition,  18,851  revised  claims  were  adjudicated.  Of 
these,  1,472  were  special  requests  not  granted,  and  911  were  appeals  by  claimants.  There  were  2,477  revised  claims 
pending  at  the  end  of  the  month. 


T.4BLE  E-4.— REGULAR  AND  SUPPLEMENTARY  BENEFIT  CLAIMS 
DISALLOWED  AND  CLAIMANTS  DISQUAIAFIED 

Source:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Chief  Reasons  for  Non-Entitlement 

Month  of 
January, 
1952  1 

Month  of 
December 
1951 

Month  of 
January, 
1951 

Claims  Disallowed — 

45,842 

13,857 

19,713 

3,917 

41,410 

11,958 

Supplementary  Benefit . 

Claimants  Disqualified 

Not  unemployed . 

5,746 

4,388 

5,104 

Not  capable  of  and  not  available  for  work . 

1,410 

983 

1 , 186 

Loss  of  work  due  to  a  labour  dispute . 

2,929 

1,580 

16 

Refused  offer  of  work  and  neglected  opportunity  to  work . 

841 

61b 

1,071 

Discharged  for  misconduct . 

853 

644 

905 

Voluntarily  left  employment  without  just  cause . 

5,200 

4,639 

5,544 

2,904 

1,991 

3,152 

79,582 

38,471 

70,346 

'  Includes  3,642  revised  claims,  disqualified. 

^  These  include:  Claims  not  made  in  prescribed  manner;  failure  to  carry  out  written  directions;  claimants  being 
inmates  of  prisons,  etc. 


TABLE  E-5.— ESTIMATES  OF  THE  INSURED  POPULATION 
UNDER  THE  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  ACTi 

Source:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


At  Beginning  of  Month  of: 

Total 

Employed 

Claimants^ 

2,912,000 

2,787,200 

124,800 

2,941,000 

2,7.50,900 

190,1003 

2,962,000 

2,714,400 

247,6003 

2,972,000 

2,728,200 

243.8003 

2,989,000 

2,804,200 

184,800 

2,971,000 

2,834,200 

136,800 

2,998,000 

2,909,100 

88,900 

3,051,000 

2,964,500 

86,500 

3,056,000 

2,972,100 

83,900 

3,071,000 

2,990,100 

80,900 

3,094,000 

3,010,900 

83,100 

3,106,600 

3,006,200 

99,800 

3,170,000 

3,016,300 

153,700 

*  Revised  figures.  , 

2  Ordinary  claimants  on  the  live  unemployment  register  on  the  last  working  day  of  the  preceding  montli. 

5  Includes  supplementary  benefit  claimants. 
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TABLE  E-6,— UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  FUND 

Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  the  Period  July  1,  1941,  to  January  31,  1952 
Source:  Unemployment  Insurance  Commission 
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*  Stamps  $5,069,290.56  Meter  $1,424,483.98  Bulk  15, 732, 754.73  Arm.  Serv.  $201,705.24  Sj).  Imrce  $5,664.64  Total  $12,136,899.05 
;■  Includes  Government  refunds  re  Supplementarj-  Benefit  cla.sses  3  and  4  $1,829,013.00 
I  Include.s  prepayment  by  P.O.  of  $4,000,000, 


TABLE  E-7.— INITIAL  AND  KENEWAL  CLAIMS  FOR  BENEFIT, 
FROM  FEBRUARY,  1943 

(THIS  TABLE  APPEARS  QUARTERLY;  MARCH,  JUNE, 
SEPTEMBER  AND  DECEMBER) 


TABLE  E-8.— CLAIMS  FOR  SUPPLEMENTARY  BENEFIT,  JANUARY  1953 

Socrce:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Province 

Initial  Claims  Only 

Persons 

Com¬ 

mencing 

benefit 

Number 
of  Days 
Benefit 
Paid 

Amount 
of  Benefit 
Paid 

Claims 

Con¬ 

sidered 

Ent 
to  Bt 

Class  1 

tied 

;nefit 

Class  2 

Not 

Entitled 

to 

Benefit 

Newfoundland . 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

Nova  Scotia . 

New  Brunswick . 

Quebec . 

Ontario . 

Manitoba . 

Saskatchewan .  . . 

Alberta . 

British  Columbia . 

1.4.32 
430 
2,877 
1,978 
12.538 
13,886 
2.603 
1,902 
1.918 
6. 078 

217 

103 

1.054 

619 

5,229 

5.017 

949 

568 

586 

2,294 

351 

114 

745 

594 

3,168 

4,597 

712 

505 

587 

1.662 

538 

149 

812 

607 

3,703 

4,759 

912 

751 

691 

1.995 

334 

131 

1,249 

815 

6.255 

7,218 

1,652 

890 

924 

3.5,34 

3,987 

1 , 579 
15. 139 
9,006 
63,616 
88.312 
21,525 
10,528 
11,177 
44.114 

8,. 333 
2,879 
29,437 
16,500 
121,505 
178.161 
43,436 
21,298 
23,910 
98,048 

Total  January,  1952^ . 

Total  January,  1951^ . 

45.642 

41.642 

16,636 

15,802 

13,035 

10.969 

14,917 

13,314 

23.002* 

19.456 

268,983 

240,012 

543,507 

462,161 

^  There  were,  in  addition,  372  renewal  claims.  \For  1951,  an  additional  191  claimants  were  entitled  under  classes 
3  and  4.  ^  Include  15  renewal  claims. 
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F — Prices 


TABLE  F-l.— INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  THE  COST  OF  LIVING  IN  CANADA 

Prices  as  at  the  beginning  of  each  Month 
(Calculated  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistical 


On  base  of  average  prices  in  1935-39  as  100* 


— 

Percent¬ 

age 

Increase 
since 
August  I, 
1939 

Total 

Food 

Rent 

Fuel 

and' 

Light 

Clothing 

Home 
Furnith- 
ings  and 
Services 

Miscel¬ 

laneous 

Retail 

Prices 

Index 

(Com¬ 

modities 

on]y)t 

1914 . 

79-7 

92-2 

72-1 

75-1 

88-3 

69 

■6 

1929 . 

121-7 

134-7 

119-7 

112-6 

134-8 

105 

0 

1933 . 

94-4 

84-9 

98-6 

102-5 

93-3 

98 

2 

1939 . 

101-5 

100-6 

103-8 

101-2 

100-7 

101-4 

101-4 

101-0 

1945 . 

18-6 

119-5 

133-0 

112-1 

107-0 

122-1 

119-0 

1C9-4 

126-2 

1946 . 

23-6 

123-6 

140-4 

112-7 

107-4 

126-3 

124-5 

112-6 

132-1 

1947 . 

34-4 

135-5 

159-5 

116-7 

115-9 

143-9 

141-6 

117-0 

148-8 

1948 . 

53-8 

155-0 

195-5 

120-7 

124-8 

174-4 

162-6 

123-4 

177-4 

1949 . 

59-8 

160-8 

203-0 

123-0 

131-1 

183-1 

167-6 

128-8 

184-8 

1949 

January . 

58-3 

159-6 

202-2 

121-7 

130-0 

181-9 

167-0 

126-6 

183-5 

February . 

58-8 

159-5 

200-4 

121-7 

130-8 

181-8 

167-8 

128-1 

183-3 

March . 

57-9 

159-2 

199-1 

121-7 

131-0 

182-7 

167-9 

128-1 

182-5 

April . 

580 

159-3 

198-5 

122-4 

131-0 

182-3 

168-0 

128-4 

182-6 

May . 

58-2 

159-5 

199-5 

122-4 

129-1 

183-3 

168-1 

128-4 

183-0 

June . 

59-2 

160-5 

202-9 

122-4 

128-7 

183-3 

167-7 

128-4 

184-6 

July . 

eo-8 

162-1 

207-2 

123-4 

129-1 

183-3 

167-5 

128-6 

186-3 

August . 

61-5 

162-8 

209-2 

123-4 

129-5 

183-2 

167-4 

128-9 

187-9 

September . 

61-0 

162-3 

207-0 

123-9 

130-1 

183-6 

167-4 

128-9 

186-9 

October . 

60  9 

162-2 

205-0 

123-9 

134-1 

184-1 

167-2 

130-2 

186-6 

November . 

60-4 

161-7 

203-3 

123-9 

135-1 

183-7 

167-4 

130-2 

185-7 

December . 

60-2 

161-5 

201-9 

125-0 

135-2 

183-7 

167-1 

130-6 

I860 

1950 

January . 

59-7 

161-0 

199-4 

125-0 

136-6 

183-3 

167-0 

131-6 

183-8 

February . 

60  3 

161-6 

201-3 

125-0 

136-9 

183-0 

166-4 

132  1 

184-7 

March . 

62-4 

163-7 

204-0 

132-7 

136-3 

181-4 

166-3 

132-1 

186-8 

April . 

62-7 

164-0 

204-5 

132-7 

138-0 

181-2 

166-4 

132-3 

186-2 

May . 

62-7 

164-0 

204-6 

132-7 

137-5 

180-8 

166-4 

132-3 

186-1 

June . 

64-1 

165-4 

209-0 

132-7 

137-1 

180-7 

166-9 

132-4 

188-3 

July . 

66-2 

167-5 

214-3 

134-9 

137-7 

180-7 

166-9 

132-6 

191-0 

August . 

67-2 

168-5 

216-7 

134-9 

138-4 

180-9 

168-9 

132-5 

192-4 

September . 

68-5 

169-8 

218-8 

135-5 

140-8 

182-3 

171-1 

132-8 

194-3 

October . 

69-3 

170-7 

220-1 

136-5 

141-0 

183-6 

172-7 

133-3 

195-5 

November . 

69-3 

170-7 

218-6 

136-4 

140-6 

184-6 

174-8 

133-4 

195-1 

December . 

69  7 

171-1 

218-8 

136-4 

140-7 

184-9 

176-4 

134-1 

195-6 

1951 

January . 

71  1 

172-5 

220-2 

136-4 

141-5 

187-1 

179-8 

135-8 

197-3 

February . 

73-8 

175-2 

224-4 

136-4 

141-7 

192-4 

185-1 

137-0 

201-4 

March . 

78-3 

179-7 

233-9 

137-6 

146-5 

196-3 

188-6 

137-8 

207-9 

April . 

80-4 

181-8 

238-4 

137-6 

146-7 

198-8 

190-7 

138-8 

211-2 

May . 

80-6 

182-0 

235-4 

137-6 

146-2 

201-6 

194-9 

140-7 

211-3 

June . 

82-6 

184-1 

239-8 

139-8 

146-2 

202-6 

197-1 

144-0 

214 -0 

July . 

86-1 

187-6 

249*7 

139*8 

147*2 

1QR.d 

August . 

87-4 

188-9 

251-4 

139-8 

148-2 

204-6 

199-0 

143-7 

221*1 

September . 

88-3 

189-8 

251-1 

142-7 

149-5 

206-9 

199-1 

144-0 

221*6 

October . . 

88-9 

190-4 

249-7 

142-7 

160-2 

213-8 

200-1 

144-3 

222*4 

November . 

89-7 

191-2 

250-2 

144-8 

160-8 

214-6 

199-9 

144-9 

223*0 

December . 

89-6 

191-1 

249-3 

144-8 

160-8 

215-5 

200-6 

144-9 

222-7 

1952 

Jana'iry . 

80  0 

191-5 

250-0 

144-8 

151-2 

215-3 

201-1 

146-7 

223*1 

February, . 

89-3 

190-8 

248-1 

144-8 

161-3 

213-0 

200-1 

146-6 

221*6 

March . 

87-6 

189-1 

241-7 

146-3 

152-5 

211-2 

200-8 

146 '9 

218-3 

•  For  the  period  1914  to  1934  the  former  series  on  the  bases  1926=100  was  converted  to  the  bases  1935-39  =  100. 
t  Commodities  in  the  cost-of-living  index  including  rents  and  services. 
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TABLE  F-3. 


-INDEX  NLXIBERS  OF  THE  COST  OF  LIVING  FOR,  NINE  CITIFS  OF 
CANADA  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  FEBIIUARY;  1052 

(AtTGtrST  1939  =  100) 

Source:  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 


Feb.  1, 
1951 

Total 

Jan.  2, 
1952 

Feb.  1, 
1952 

Food 

Rent 

Fuel 

Clothing 

Home 
Furnish¬ 
ings  and 
Services 

St.  John’s,  Nfld  (1).. 

Halifax . 

Saint  John . 

Montreal . 

Toronto . 

Winnipeg . 

Saskatoon . 

Edmonton . 

Vancouver . 

162-3 

171-2 

180-6 

171- 5 
170-1 

172- 6 
169-0 
175-8 

103-9 

179-3 

188-0 

198-1 

187-1 

183-7 

187-0 

183-4 

193-6 

103-7 

178-2 

187-5 

197-1 

186-0 

183-4 

187-1 

183-2 

192-5 

105-0 

239- 1 

240- 3 
265-8 
236-6 

249- 3 

250- 6 

254- 0 

255- 6 

101-2 

124-9 

126-1 

147-4 

149-6 

132-9 

132-3 

124-0 

131-9 

107-0 

144- 5 
140-9 

145- 0 
172-5 
128-2 
151-7 
121-8 
170-8 

105-4 

227-8 

234-5 

199-7 

213-0 

208-8 

222-1 

223-2 

226-5 

103-0 

183-4 

193- 8 
204-6 

194- 8 
201-7 
207-0 
194-4 
194-4 

N.B. — Indexes  above  measure  percentage  changes  in  living 
actual  levels  of  living  costs  as  between  cities. 

(1)— St.  John’s  Index  on  the  base  June  1951  =  100. 


costs  for  each  city,  but  should  not  be  used  to 


Miscel¬ 

laneous 


101-2 

136-8 

152-6 

142-0 

144-8 

139- 5 
134-2 

140- 2 
147-7 


compare 


TABLE  F-3.— INDEX  NLMBERS  OF  STAPLE  FOOD  ITEMS 

(Base:  August  1939  =  100) 

Dominion  Average  Retail  Price  Relatives  with  Dominion  Averages  of  Actual  Retail  Prices  for  Latest  Month 

Source:  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 


•Commodities 

Per 

Dec. 

1941 

Dec. 

1945 

Feb. 

1949 

Feb. 

1950 

Feb. 

1951 

Jan. 

1952 

Feb. 

1952 

Price 

Feb. 

1952 

Beef,  sirloin  steak . 

lb. 

120-7 

154-8 

249-5 

255-9 

331-8 

381-3 

376*7 

in.5-9 

Beef,  round  steak . 

lb. 

125-7 

167-9 

278-9 

285-2 

369-4 

425-5 

420*5 

100*5 

Beef,  rolled  rib  roast,  prime . 

lb. 

125-5 

174-3 

280-9 

287-8 

367-3 

417-2 

412*4 

95*0 

Beef,  blade  roast,  blade  removed . 

lb. 

132-7 

162-3 

301-3 

306-7 

414-1 

485-7 

480*8 

77*9 

Beef,  stewing,  boneless . 

lb. 

136-7 

168-3 

334-6 

345-4 

471-2 

562-0 

559*1 

76*3 

Veal,  front  roll,  boneless . 

lb. 

139-3 

174-0 

316-6 

324-7 

415-8 

494-7 

493-0 

85-6 

Lamb,  leg  roast . 

lb. 

109-9 

152-8 

245-4 

258-8 

299-7 

337-9 

339-6 

97*0 

Pork,  fresh  loin,  centre  cut . 

lb. 

125-3 

143-8 

226-2 

224-4 

250-5 

242-9 

232*4 

61*6 

Pork,  fresh  shoulder,  hock-off . 

Ib. 

127-0 

143-4 

253-6 

233-5 

285-8 

283-2 

274*3 

52*1 

Bacon,  side,  fancy,  sliced,  rind  off . 

lb. 

132-3 

142-5 

230-2 

222-5 

215-5 

215-2 

209-4 

79*2 

Lard,  pure,  package . 

lb. 

151-3 

159-6 

281-6 

192-8 

267-5 

238-8 

218-1 

24*3 

Shortening,  package . 

lb. 

134-7 

137-5 

264-6 

212-5 

250-7 

243-8 

239-0 

34-6 

Eggs,  grade  "A”,  large,  carton . 

doz. 

156-4 

181-3 

175-4 

150-4 

179-8 

189-7 

169-2 

52-9 

Milk . 

qt. 

111-0 

95-4 

162-4 

166-1 

175-2 

190-8 

190-8 

20-8 

Butter,  creamery,  prints . 

lb. 

140-5 

148-0 

267-4 

239-9 

237-0 

264-9 

268-6 

73-1 

Cheese,  plain,  mild,  J  lb . 

pkg. 

174-6 

165-4 

230-5 

226-0 

237-9 

259-6 

262-5 

35-2 

Bread,  plain,  white,  wrapped . 

lb. 

106-5 

106-3 

152-4 

165-1 

180-8 

191-8 

191-8 

12-2 

Flour,  all  purpose . 

lb. 

127-3 

124-2 

187»9 

221-2 

224-2 

230-2 

230-2 

7-7 

Rolled  oats,  package . 

lb. 

112-0 

114-0 

153-6 

164-5 

193-2 

199-2 

199-2 

13-2 

Com  flakes,  8  oz . 

pkg. 

101-1 

100-0 

162-0 

163-0 

172-8 

191-1 

192-1 

17-9 

Tomatoes,  canned,  2j’s . 

tin 

129-9 

137-7 

217-9 

180-2 

200-9 

279-9 

285-5 

30-7 

Peas,  20  oz . 

tin 

117-5 

121-7 

1.50-0 

146-6 

150-1 

167-3 

167-3 

21-4 

Com,  cream,  choice,  20  oz . 

tin 

128-3 

132-7 

185-8 

175-0 

175-7 

189-2 

191-1 

21-1 

Beans,  dry . 

lb. 

129-4 

133-3 

272-5 

245-0 

283-3 

299-3 

299-3 

14-9 

Onions,  cooking . 

Ib. 

108-2 

126-5 

126-6 

175-4 

120-9 

185-1 

209-6 

11-1 

Potatoes,  No.  I,  table . 

10  lbs. 

89-9 

149-4 

143-1 

153-2 

128-9 

209-0 

279-6 

62-9 

Prunes,  bulk  or  in  bag . 

lb. 

115-8 

120-2 

180-7 

198-2 

237-2 

250-3 

247-7 

28-5 

Raisins,  seedless  bulk  or  in  bag . 

lb. 

104-0 

108-6 

127-2 

129-2 

146-7 

176-5 

175-2 

26-4 

Oranges,  California . 

doz. 

132-5 

1.54-3 

136-5 

159-7 

154-3 

147-8 

148-9 

41-1 

Lemons . 

^  doz. 

111-3 

148-6 

139-1 

170-5 

169-2 

179-0 

180-8 

29-5 

Jam,  strawberry,  16  oz . 

jar 

111-3 

115-1 

149-8 

145-5 

163-8 

167-7 

167-7 

29-5 

Peaches,  15  oz . 

tin 

101-5 

106-1 

145-2 

140-6 

148-8 

155-3 

155-3 

23-6 

Marmalade,  Orange,  16  oz . 

jar 

118-3 

128-9 

145-1 

140-7 

1.50-3 

159-1 

159-1 

21-7 

Com  Syrup,  2  lb . 

tin 

138-0 

157-7 

183-4 

176-9 

192-7 

208-3 

209-4 

36-3 

Sugar,  granulated,  bulk  or  in  bag . 

lb. 

132-3 

132-3 

150-8 

164-8 

191-7 

204-2 

202-7 

13-0 

Sugar,  yellow,  in  branded  package. . . . 

lb. 

131-3 

134-9 

155-6 

169-8 

199-6 

213-6 

213-6 

13-8 

Coffee,  medium  quality,  in  bag . 

lb. 

141-6 

131-7 

187-6 

256-4 

302-8 

314-7 

314-7 

108-6 

Tea,  black  Hb . 

pl:g- 

145-2 

131-6 

175-5 

177-2 

182-3 

186-5 

186-8 

54*3 

•  Descriptions  and  unite  of  sale  apply  to  February  1952  prices. 
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TABLE  F-4.— RETAIL  PRICES  OF  STAPLE 

Source:  Dominion 


Locality 


Newfoundland— 

1 —  St.  John's . 

P.E.I.— 

2 —  Charlottetown, . 

Nova  Scotia— 

3 —  Halifax . 

4 —  Sydney . 

New  Brunswick — 

5 —  Moncton . 

6 —  Saint  John. . 

Quebec- 

7 —  Chicoutimi . 

8 —  Montreal . 

9 —  Quebec . 

10 —  Sherbrooke . 

1 1 —  Sorel . 

12 —  Three  Rivers . . . 

Ontario — 

13 —  Cornwall . 

14 —  Fort  William . . . 

15 —  Hamilton . 

16 —  London . 

17 —  North  Bay . 

18—  Ottawa . 

19—  Sault  Ste.  Marie 

20 —  Sudbury . 

21 —  Timmins . 

22 —  Toronto . 

23 —  Windsor . 

Manitoba— 

24 —  Brandon . 

25 —  Winnipeg . 

Saskatchewan— 

26 —  Moose  Jaw . 

27 —  Regina . 

28 —  Saskatoon . 

Aiberta — 

29 —  Calgary . 

30 —  Drumheller . 

31 —  Edmonton . 

British  Columbia- 

32 —  Prince  Rupert... 

33—  TraH . 

34 —  Vancouver . 

3.5 — Victoria . 


Beef 

Pork 

■r 

s 

V 

43^ 

o 

-O 

D- 

®  . 

o 

-C 

>.  . 

d  u 

M 

% 

"o 

i 

II 

o  o 

t-' 

® 

x 

cS 

0) 

® 

-1-5 

03  4) 

P.  > 

o 

c 

.2x5 

4)  . 

^X3 

T> 

.S 

S  a 

o’” 

x: 

^  Q. 

“  o 

S  ® 

(-•  a. 

=1  ® 
o  o. 

o  ® 

£  s 

-ll 

-S  tH 

o  a 

a 

iD  Ci 

£  ® 
d  O' 

f 

S3 

£  c 

C  X) 

8.S 

Pi 

Ps 

aj 

> 

i-i 

pa 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cte. 

cts. 

cts. 

b 

e 

121-5 

90-4 

76-6 

80-8 

78-1 

81-0 

a 

a 

a 

107-5 

95-0 

85-5 

73-5 

67-0 

.58-4 

58-8 

a 

a 

a 

111-9 

104-9 

93-8 

78-5 

81-2 

91-5 

61-9 

51-9 

82-6 

a 

a 

108-6 

99-1 

79-8 

78-0 

87-3 

65-0 

51-2 

81-4 

lOS  -  7 

99-4 

a 

94-2 

77-0 

74-6 

61-6 

52-8 

77-3 

a 

a 

109-4 

99-4 

92-4 

77-2 

77-1 

90-1 

66-5 

54-9 

85-4 

130-4 

122-8 

77-8 

69-8 

107'0 

63-0 

58-0 

81-7 

114-G 

108-6 

100-2 

a 

76-6- 

74-4 

85-8 

97-7 

60-1 

50-4 

72-9 

a 

105-3 

101-2 

88-2 

69-8 

66-9 

90-6 

96-1 

52-2 

44-6 

73-9 

107-7 

106-6 

93-9 

73-1 

72-6 

88-4 

96-5 

63-1 

53-0 

81-7 

106-4 

103-1 

87-6 

74-2 

63-4 

90-0 

99-7 

.59-0 

49-3 

75-3 

120-0 

105-3 

87-8 

69-9 

64-5 

57-5 

48-9 

80-7 

95-3 

94-7 

95-7 

74-3 

76-4 

a 

60-5 

52-9 

74-5 

a 

a 

104-4 

100-4 

92-6 

81  -2 

82-4 

61-8 

77-3 

a 

d 

105-5 

101-5 

99-5 

82-6 

80-6 

84-2 

99-8 

63-2 

46-8 

76-3 

102-4 

100-7 

95-5 

81-2 

78-2 

99-6 

62-8 

47-5 

78-1 

a 

d 

99-0 

98-3 

94-0 

77-5 

76-7 

96-8 

64-9 

53-2 

80-0 

108-1 

102-8 

100-1 

82-8 

80-8 

98-7 

62-5 

50-1 

74-2 

104-5 

103-9 

89-0 

81-5 

65-8 

54-1 

75-9 

a 

d 

95-9 

95-1 

86-4 

76-3 

78-3 

79-3 

59-9 

73-3 

105-9 

103-6 

96-1 

81-1 

79-1 

87-8 

97-0 

61-3 

51-0 

78-2 

105-3 

100-4 

101-6 

82-9 

78-0 

83-5 

94-4 

61-8 

45-5 

73-7 

98-9 

96-4 

93-4 

79-3 

81-1 

91-4 

63-5 

49-1 

74-9 

103-8 

96-5 

101-3 

73-5 

55-0 

77-6 

104-8 

d 

99-0 

99-4 

79-2 

78-6 

80-0 

92-9 

57-5 

53-5 

76-5 

a 

a 

97-7 

85-8 

92-0 

78-4 

76-8 

76-7 

98-2 

64-3 

50-7 

78-2 

a 

97-8 

93-8 

93-1 

77-8 

76-6 

86-5 

95-0 

58-0 

51-8 

81-8 

a 

d 

96-6 

93-0 

92-0 

75-1 

79-2 

55  -  8 

52-1 

d 

77-1 

100-8 

96-1 

100-2 

82-7 

75-7 

94-8 

101-4 

60-6 

56-6 

81-9 

93-6 

94-0 

91-3 

76-6 

71-6 

62-5 

53-2 

82-6 

a 

a 

98-0 

92-4 

94-3 

69-7 

73-5 

84-8 

56-7 

48-2 

82-8 

a 

113-3 

106-7 

101-7 

80-0 

80-0 

110-0 

68- 3 

69- 0 

65-0 

62-3 

d 

94-2 

91-6 

113-4 

105-9 

105-4 

a 

82-2 

81-8 

108-0 

114-1 

100-6 

106-1 

85-2 

82-6 

88-2 

99-5 

68-0 

55-3 

86-9 

117-5 

107-8 

107-8 

80-8 

85-5 

90-0 

105-4 

68-6 

.54-4 

88-5 

FOODS  AND  COAL  BY  CITIES,  FEBRUARY,  195> 

Bureau  of  Statistics 


Locality 

j  Lard,  pure, 

per  lb,  package 

Shortening, 

per  lb.  package  | 

Eggs,  grade  “A”  large, 
carton,  per  dozen 

Milk, 
per  quart 

Butter,  creamery,  prints, 
per  lb. 

Cheese,  plain,  mild, 

per  i-lb.  package  I 

Bread,  plain,  white,  I 

wrapped,  per  lb. 

Flour,  all  purpose,  | 

per  lb. 

Rolled  Oats,  package, 

per  lb. 

Corn  flakes, 

8  oz.  package 

Newfoundland— 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts 

1 — St.  John’s . 

38-9 

71-8 

320 

35-3 

11-3 

8-7 

15-6 

20-1 

P.E.I.— 

g 

2 — Charlottetown . 

250 

35-4 

50-6 

170 

75-8 

36-9 

11-3 

8-2 

12-2 

18-8 

Nota  Scotia— 

3 — Halifax . 

25-0 

34-5 

51-6 

20-5 

76-6 

36  0 

12-0 

8-2 

14-5 

18-4 

4 — Sydney . 

23-9 

33-9 

g 

56-3 

22-0 

78-2 

37-3 

12-8 

8-4 

13-7 

19-0 

New  Brunswick— 

5 — Moncton . 

24-7 

34-3 

52-5 

20-0 

75-8 

35-2 

120 

8-4 

14-2 

18-4 

6 — Saint  John . 

26-4 

35-1 

g 

56-7 

21-0 

77-0 

36- 1 

12-7 

8-2 

13-9 

18-5 

Quebec— 

7 — Chicoutimi . 

270 

37-8 

56-8 

200 

72A 

37-0 

13-6 

8-4 

19-0 

8 — Montreal . 

23-2 

34-3 

54-8 

200 

71-3 

34-7 

12-0 

7-4 

13-2 

17-2 

9 — Quebec . 

23-3 

350 

55-4 

19-0 

72-1 

35-4 

11-5 

7-5 

13-7 

17-7 

10 — Sherbrooke . 

28-8 

.34-8 

58-7 

20-0 

71-6 

34-8 

11-6 

8-0 

13-4 

18-2 

U — Sorel . 

22-2 

341 

g 

53-3 

190 

710 

33-7 

120 

7-7 

13-8 

17-4 

12 — Three  Rivers . 

24  1 

33-5 

55-2 

190 

70-5 

34’5 

10-7 

7-5 

13-9 

17-3 

Ontario— 

13 — Cornwall . 

22  1 

33-3 

Isa 

19-0 

72-5 

34-9 

10-7 

7-5 

13-5 

17-9 

14 — Fort  William . 

22-6 

32-7 

54-7 

23-0 

70-8 

36-6 

12-7 

7-3 

12-6 

18-3 

15 — Hamilton . 

24-4 

34-3 

g 

52-2 

220 

731 

34-4 

11-3 

7-7 

13-5 

17-0 

16 — London . 

25-3 

34-0 

g 

49-3 

21-0 

73-1 

340 

11-3 

7-8 

13-4 

17-4 

17 — North  Bay . 

2B-2 

34-1 

54-2 

22-0 

73-4 

34-3 

12-0 

7-9 

14-5 

18-2 

18 — Ottawa . 

23-8 

35-0 

g 

54-0 

22-0 

74-0 

35-3 

12-0 

7-8 

13-6 

171 

19— Sault  Ste.  Marie . 

27-4 

34-3 

57-0 

23-0 

73-9 

34  ■  6 

13-3 

7-8 

13-6 

18-2 

20— Sudbury . 

25-5 

34-0 

g 

55-6 

23-0 

74  1 

34  1 

12-0 

80 

13-8 

18-0 

21 — Timmins . 

250 

33-9 

54-0 

25-0 

73-6 

34-5 

120 

8-0 

13-1 

18-2 

22— Toronto . 

24-5 

33-5 

g 

52-7 

22-0 

72'8 

33-8 

11-3 

7-6 

12-7 

17-3 

23 — Windsor . 

24-5 

34-4 

g 

51-3 

210 

73-4 

341 

11-3 

8-1 

13-7 

171 

Manitoba — 

24 — Brandon . 

22-4 

34-3 

48-3 

190 

71-7 

35-2 

12-4 

7-5 

130 

17-6 

25 — Winnipeg . 

21  1 

31-8 

50-3 

20-0 

70-8 

35-2 

14-0 

7-] 

12-4 

17'6 

Saskatchewan— 

g 

26 — Moose  Jaw . 

221 

34-3 

46'2 

19-7 

70-8 

34-7 

12-8 

7-2 

12-3 

17-8 

27 — Regina . 

22-6 

34-2 

48  1 

20-0 

70-1 

36-2 

12-8 

7-4 

12-7 

18-8 

28 — Saskatoon . 

20-6 

34-5 

g 

46-5 

19-0 

71-0 

34'9 

12-0 

7-1 

12-3 

16'6 

Alberta — 

29— Calgary . 

23-2 

35-0 

49-2 

210 

72-1 

341 

12-8 

7-3 

12-6 

17-9 

30 — Drumheller . 

22’4 

37-4 

g 

48-3 

22-0 

72-6 

36-0 

12-8 

7-6 

13-2 

18-1 

31 — Edmonton . 

23-8 

35  1 

47-5 

200 

73-3 

35-2 

12-0 

7-2 

12-5 

17-6 

British  Coiumbia — 

32 — Prince  Rupert . 

30-2 

391 

59-6 

31-0 

75-6 

36-0 

150 

8-3 

13  ■  6 

19-0 

33-Trail . 

25-5 

40-2 

58-1 

25-0 

73-5 

36-() 

16-0 

7-7 

12-5 

18-4 

34— Vancouver . 

20-0 

33-6 

54-3 

22-0 

74-6 

35-1 

14-9 

7-4 

12-1 

17-1 

35 — Victoria . 

2fi-0 

34-4 

.58-9  1 

24-0 

73-8 

35-4  1 

14-9 

7-7 

12-3 

17-7 

TABLE  F-4.— RETAIL  PRICES  OF  STAPLE 

Source;  Dominion 


Locality 

Canned 

Vegetables 

Beans,  common  dry, 

white,  per  lb. 

Onions,  cooking, 

per  lb. 

Potatoes,  No.  1  table, 

per  10  lb*. 

Prunes,  bulk  or  in  bag, 

per  lb. 

Raisins,  Australian, 

seedless,  bulk  or  in 

bag,  per  lb. 

Oranges,  California,  288’s 

per  dozen 

Lemons,  300’s, 

per  i  dozen 

Jam,  strawberry,  with 

pectin,  per  32  oz.  jar 

Tomatoes,  choice, 

2Ys  (28  oz.), 

per  tin 

Peas, 

per  20  oz.  tin 

Corn,  cream, 

choice,  per 

20  oz.  tin 

eta. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

Newfoundland — 

i 

30-9 

23-4 

24-1 

13-8 

12-1 

71-31 

27-5 

27-2 

47-7 

63-4 

P.E.I.— 

- 

k 

n 

2 — Charlottetown . 

29-0 

21-6 

22-3 

15-0 

11-4 

48-7 

28-6 

29-5 

46-5 

34-0 

56-2 

Nova  Scotia — 

3 — Halifax . 

30-5 

22-2 

21-8 

16-0 

12-1 

62-2 

27-9 

26-4 

39-9 

28-5 

54-5 

4— Sydney . 

32-3 

21-2 

22-3 

14-0 

11-5 

60-6 

30-6 

28-3 

40-5 

32-6 

56-2 

New  Brunswick— 

k 

5 — Moncton . 

29-6 

20-6 

20-2 

14-7 

12-4 

57-4 

27-8 

25-9 

43-8 

31-0 

54-6 

6 — Saint  John . 

30-3 

2M 

20-6 

15-6 

1L8 

56-0 

280 

28-8 

42-9 

32-2 

54-7 

Quebec — 

29*6 

22-6 

21-0 

13-3 

64-1 

44-7 

30-1 

61-6 

k 

k 

k 

k 

8 — Montreal . 

28-0 

19-2 

20-2 

14-9 

11-6 

59-3 

29-8 

24-5 

41-4 

24-9 

52-4 

9 — Quebec . 

30-2 

210 

18-5 

13-8 

11-7 

56-7 

27-8 

27-5 

38-4 

28-0 

55-4 

10— Sherbrooke . 

29-4 

21-5 

20-3 

14-1 

11-5 

63-6 

29-7 

26-8 

42-0 

27-9 

55-0 

11 — Sorel . 

27-6 

19-4 

19-2 

13-6 

11-4 

59-9 

27-4 

23-8 

41-4 

29-3 

50-5 

12 — Three  Rivers . 

28-6 

20-3 

19-9 

13-2 

11-4 

60-3 

28-0 

25-1 

39-6 

28-1 

53-1 

Ontario— 

k 

13 — Cornwall . 

29-1 

20-4 

19-4 

13-1 

IM 

60-9 

29-8 

23-8 

39-0 

28-6 

61-3 

k 

n 

14— Fort  William . 

3M 

21-7 

18-9 

15-7 

10-2 

66-7 

28-7 

26-0 

41-1 

29-0 

54-7 

k 

n 

15 — Hamilton . 

30-4 

19-9 

18-8 

16-2 

9-7 

61-8 

30-7 

25-3 

39-3 

29-3 

50-5 

16 — London . 

28-8 

20-5 

19-8 

14-8 

10’9 

65-7 

28-8 

24-3 

39-3 

28-5 

49-5 

29-4 

22-0 

12-6 

8-9 

69-2 

27-0 

38-1 

28-2 

53-6 

k 

n 

18 — Ottawa . 

30-0 

2M 

19'8 

13-8 

10-6 

62-5 

28-8 

26-8 

39-0 

27-2 

49-6 

19 — Sault  Ste.  Marie . 

30-1 

20-7 

20-1 

13-9 

10-4 

68-4 

31-3 

24-2 

38-1 

30-4 

53-0 

20— Sudbury . 

32-0 

21-8 

20-0 

13-3 

10-1 

68-6 

28-2 

27-1 

39-9 

29-5 

53-4 

21 — Timmins . 

31-6 

21-8 

19-8 

'  14-4 

9-9 

7M 

28-8 

25-5 

43-2 

33-8 

54-7 

k 

k 

22 — Toronto . 

29-0 

19-9 

18-7 

16-6 

10-1 

64-7 

27-9 

25-1 

37-8 

27-0 

49-3 

23 — Windsor . 

25-7 

20-8 

20-0 

14-9 

9-8 

68-1 

29-0 

23-6 

39-9 

28-3 

52-0 

Manitoba— 

k 

t 

24 — Brandon . 

32-8 

23-1 

21-8 

16-0 

11-9 

61-1 

29-8 

30-2 

45-6 

26-9 

70-9 

k 

k 

P 

t 

25 — Winnipeg . 

30-8 

21-8 

20-3 

15-5 

10-8 

56-8 

27-9 

27-0 

43-2 

26-0 

66-4 

Saskatchewan— 

k 

k 

26— Moose  Jaw . 

33-5 

22-2 

22-7 

13-8 

10-9 

64-0 

28-2 

26-6 

42-9 

32-5 

72-5 

k 

k 

t 

27 — Regina . 

34-4 

21-8 

23-6 

15-1 

11-2 

59-8 

28-1 

29-5 

42-9 

32-7 

73-8 

k 

k 

t 

28 — Saskatoon . 

31-4 

22-7 

23-2 

16-0 

12-3 

51-9 

29-5 

28-0 

45-9 

35-3 

70-6 

Alberta— 

k 

t 

29 — Calgary . 

33-6 

20-8 

22-8 

15-5 

10-9 

73-7 

28-5 

26-9 

40-8 

31-8 

69-9 

k 

k 

t 

30 — Drumheller . 

36-5 

19-6 

23-5 

15-2 

11-7 

70-4 

26-0 

27-7 

40-8 

30-1 

74-0 

31 — Edmonton . 

34-3 

2M 

23-5 

15-2 

12-0 

54-1 

k 

29-1 

k 

27-0 

43-5 

28-1 

t 

71-2 

British  Columbia— 

m 

m 

32 — Prince  Rupert . 

33-0 

20'4 

20-4 

16-9 

10-6 

74-6 

28-4 

26-6 

43-8 

26-6 

70-2 

33— Trail . 

33-7 

21  -8 

17-6 

11-3 

68-4 

k 

n 

26-6 

43-2 

t 

m 

m 

k 

71  •  1 

t 

34 — Vancouver . 

30-4 

19-5 

18-2 

15-4 

9-8 

70-4 

25-5 

23-5 

37-8 

21-5 

63-5 

m 

m 

35 — Victoria . 

30-3 

18-6 

18-9 

16-6 

10-3 

69-8 

27-4 

'  26-0 

36-9 

23-0 

69-1 

Above  food  prices  are  simple  averages  of  prices  reported.  They  are  not  perfectly  comparable  in  all  cases  with  price 
averages  for  earlier  years.  Changes  in  grading,  trade  practices,  etc.  occur  from  time  to  time,  (a)  Including  cuts  with 
bone-in.  (b)  Short,  rib  roast,  prime,  (o)  Including  cuts  with  hook-on.  (d)  Including  butts,  (e)  Local,  (f)  Imported. 
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Bureau  of  Statistics 


Locality 


Newfoundland— 

1 —  St.  John's . 

P.E.I.— 

2 —  Charlottetown . 

Nova  Scotia — 

3 —  Halifax . 

4—  Sydney . 

New  Brunswick — 

5 —  Moncton . 

6 —  Saint  John . 

Quebec— 

7 —  Chicoutimi . 

8 —  Montreal . 

9 —  Quebec . 

1 0—  Sherbrooke . 

11—  Sorel . 

12 —  Three  Rivers... 

Ontario — 

13 —  Cornwall . 

14 —  Fort  William. . . 

15 —  Hamilton . 

16 —  London . 

17 —  North  Bay . 

18—  Ottawa . 

19 —  Sault  Ste.  Marie 

20—  Sudbury . 

21 —  Timmins . . 

22—  Toronto. .... _ 

23—  Windsor . 

Manitoba- 

24 —  Brandon . 

26 — Winnipeg . 

Saskatchewan— 

26 —  Moose  Jaw . 

27 —  Regina . 

28 —  Saskatoon . 

Alberta — 

29 —  Calgary . 

30 —  Drumheller . 

31 —  Edmonton . 

British  Columbia- 

32 —  Prince  Rupert . . . 

33—  Trail . 

34 —  Vancouver . 

36 — Victoria . 


Sugar 

a 

Coal 

Peaches,  choice, 

per  16  oz.  tin 

• 

bC 

C 

eS 

Ih  U, 

o_ce 

®  • 
■§§ 

3  CO 
£  (-• 
u  <u 

3  a 

E 

o  “■ 

(_ 

o 

=l_Q 

-  *- 

a 

0) 

•<->  -- 
o3  bO 
c3 

ns 

o 

"rt  t* 

§  <=^ 
a 

O  « 

K  cS 

®  O4 

JD 

B 

3 

'S 

0 

a  . 

._Q 

ta  S 

0 

0 

1® 

S  bO 

T3 
a>  Jd 

a  § 

.  a 
^  . 

el- 

«  8. 

H 

l§ 

C  a- 
< 

tn 

3 

.s§ 

1- 

.4S. 

CQ 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts 

^48-8 

50-2 

42-1 

13-0 

V 

n7--o 

w 

59-7 

22-46 

16-00 

23-7 

45-4 

38-7 

13-1 

12-9 

120-0 

51-4 

24-1 

44-9 

37-2 

12-0 

13-0 

114-8 

51-8 

17-75 

23-7 

49-5 

37-9 

13-0 

13-9 

V 

117-9 

51-3 

12-35 

23-7 

42-2 

37-7 

12-6 

13-2 

V 

113-1 

51-4 

17-50 

23-0 

45-4 

37-4 

12-4 

12-9 

V 

114-1 

52-6 

18-44 

53-7 

37-9 

12-9 

12-9 

V 

121-5 

58-9 

28-18 

28-55 

22-7 

43-2 

34-1 

11-6 

12-4 

V 

109-7 

56-4 

22-2 

47-8 

35'8 

12  1 

12-3 

114-0 

57-3 

26-50 

23-1 

42-1 

34-8 

12-0 

12-6 

112-1 

58-8 

27-75 

21-9 

44-4 

34-2 

Il-S 

11-8 

111-0 

55-0 

25-83 

23-9 

43-6 

35-4 

12'3 

12-3 

111-5 

56-1 

27-00 

21-7 

41-0 

34-4 

12-4 

12-6 

114-3 

55-8 

28-75 

22-1 

41-4 

37-6 

13-4 

14-0 

105-5 

54-2 

26-82 

22-5 

37-6 

33-7 

12-4 

13-6 

V 

107-1 

55-6 

26*00 

22-5 

41-0 

33-9 

12-6 

13-4 

106-7 

55-6 

26-50 

23-7 

39-7 

35-5 

13-6 

14-2 

V 

118-2 

56-2 

28-50 

22-3 

42-5 

33-5 

12-1 

13-0 

109-1 

55-2 

28-50 

38-1 

30-7 

13-1 

13-2 

103-4 

66-3 

25-50 

23-7 

38-0 

36-4 

13-2 

13-5 

104-2 

55-4 

28-25 

23-3 

42-8 

36-0 

13-2 

14’0 

107-8 

55-0 

31-00 

21-5 

41-5 

32-8 

11-8 

13-0 

105-4 

54-9 

25-25 

22-1 

41-6 

33-9 

12-6 

13-7 

103-6 

65-0 

26-50 

26-7 

46-9 

37-8 

151 

15'8 

109-4 

53-7 

17-65 

23-5 

46-2 

36-3 

150 

15-8 

100-3 

52-9 

19-35 

24-8 

45-1 

38-6 

14-3 

15-5 

102-3 

52-7 

16-25 

24-4 

47-1 

39-5 

14-4 

15-8 

106-5 

53-8 

17-20 

24-4 

49-2 

37-1 

15-0 

16-0 

100-2 

51-3 

16-50 

25-4 

42-9 

38-3 

13-6 

14-7 

102-0 

63-0 

14-00 

26-4 

44-7 

40-6 

14  1 

15-6 

105-8 

63-9 

25-1 

44-5 

37-6 

13-7 

15-2 

107-9 

62-8 

8-30 

25-8 

42-6 

38-1 

13-4 

14-7 

106-0 

55-1 

21-25 

26-2 

44-0 

37-1 

13-6 

14-9 

102-1 

53-9 

18-50 

23-7 

36-9 

34-2 

11-6 

13-3 

98-5 

52-4 

19-30 

231 

39-6 

34-3 

12-5  1 

14-1 

103-9 

52-8 

20-42 

(g)Mixed — carton  and  loose.  (h)Evaporated  milk  IS-Oc  per  16  oz.  tin.  (i)Package.  (k)Mixed — package  and  bulk,  (m) 
16  oz.  tin.  (n)  Mixed — Californian  and  Australian,  (p)  360’s.  (s)  28  oz.  tin.  (t)  Pure,  (v)  Including  tins,  (w)  Orange  Pekoe. 
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fa  j  First  week  of  month,  fh )  Middle  of  month,  fcf  Last  weik  of  montii.  fif f  Q  nrtsrly.  fe )  Nnv  siri  is,  i;  nt  19!J  =  IT),  b  i  ;ii  li  i ;  I  ii  i ir v-  U  i ).  f.fj  Y  i irly  avir  i ;3 i  a- 1  for  perio  i  from 
■July  of  preceding  year  to  June  of  year  specified.  fsJJuly.  fAi  June,  fi)  Years  1914-47  on  base  .luli'.  1914  =  10).  1947  averages  are  for  the  first  half  of  .year,  (j )  New  series  on  June,  1947  ha.sp. 
fk  )  Rpvi.sed  index.  (I  >  Annual  averages  1926-46  are  on  base  July,  1914  =  100.  f  in  )  Average  June-Decera  tier,  f  n  )  .Ad.justed  .series. 


(19354939=100) 

Source:  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
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t  Gold  is  included  from  1935  to  date. 

*  Arithmetically  converted  from  base  1926=100. 
The  indexes  for  1951  are  subiect  to  revision. 


G — Strikes  and  Lockouts 


TABLE  G-L— STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  CANADA, 
JANUARY-rEBRUARY,1951-1953t 


Date 

Number  of  Strikes 
and  Lockouts 

Number  of  Workers 
Involved 

Time  Loss 

Com¬ 

mencing 

During 

Month 

In 

Existence 

Com¬ 

mencing 

During 

Month 

In 

Existence 

In 

Man- 

Working 

Days 

Per  Cent 
of 

Estimated 

Working 

Time 

1952* 

January . 

February . 

15t 

12 

15 

22 

5,749t 

12,388 

5,749 

13,048 

75,220 
47, 603 

0-08 

0-05 

0-07 

Cumulative  totals . 

27 

18,137 

122,823 

1951 

.January . 

February . 

18t 

16 

18 

20 

6,255i 

4,760 

6,255 

4,944 

16,988 

20,103 

0-02 

0-02 

0-02 

Cumulative  totals . 

34 

11,015 

37,091 

*  Preliminary  figures.  .  ■  ,  ,  ,  •  j.  ^  i 

t  Strikes  unterminated  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year  are  included  in  these  totals, 
t  The  record  of  the  Department  includes  lockouts  as  well  as  strikes  but  a  lockout,  or  an  industrial 
condition  which  is  undoubtedly  a  lockout,  is  not  often  encountered.  In  the  statistical  table,  therefore, 
strikes  and  lockouts  are  recorded  together.  A  strike  or  lockout  included  as  such  in  the  lecords  oi  the 
Department  is  a  cessation  of  work  involving  six  or  more  employees  and  lasting  at  least  one  working 
dav.  Strikes  of  less  than  one  day’s  duration  and  strikes  involving  less  than  six  employees  are  not 
included  in  the  published  record  unless  ten  days  or  more  time  loss  is  caused  but  a  separate  record  of 
such  strikes  is  maintained  in  the  Department  and  these  figures  are  given  in  the  annual  review.  The 
records  include  all  strikes  and  lockouts  which  come  to  the  knowledge^  of  the  Department  and  the 
methods  taken  to  obtain  information  preclude  the  probability  of  omissions  of  strikes  of  iinportance. 
Information  as  to  a  strike  involving  a  small  number  of  employees  or  for  a  short  period  of  time  is  fre¬ 


quently  not  received  until  some  time  after  its  commencement. 
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TABLE  G-2.-STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  CANADA,  FEBRUARY,  1953  (>) 


Industry,  Occupation 
and  Locality 


Number  Involved 


Establish¬ 

ments 


Workers 


Time  Loss 
in  Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars  (2) 


Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  Progress  Prior  to  February  1953 


M  A  N  UF  ACTURING — 

Vegetable  Foods,  etc. — 

Biscuit  factory  workers,  1 

VancouA'er,  B.C 


Cake  and  biscuit  mix  i 

factory  workers, 

London,  Ont. 


Fur,  Leather  and  Other  Animal 
Products — 

Handbag  factory  workers,  1 

Montreal,  P.Q. 


Miscellaneous  Wood  Products — 

Furniture  factory  workers,  1 

Nicolet,  P.Q. 


Furniture  factory  workers,  1 

Montreal,  P.Q. 


Metal  Products — 

Electrical  apparatus  factory  1 

welders, 

Peterborough,  Ont. 


Metal  factory  workers,  1 

Weston,  Ont. 


Construction— 

Buildings  and  Structures — 

Electricians  and  helpers,  .3 

Moose  Jaw,  Sask. 

Transportation — 

Other  Local  and  Highway — 

Truck  drivers  and  ware-  1 

housemen, 

Ottawa,  Ont. 


Taxi  drivers,  3 

Edmonton,  Alta. 


95 

V) 

IS 


2,100 


Commenced  November  10,  1951;  for 
a  new  agreement  providing  for  in¬ 
creased  wages  and  other  changes 
following  reference  to  conciliation 
board;  unterminated. 


18 


Commenced  January  30;  for  a  union 
agreement  providing  for  increa.sed 
wages  and  other  changes;  termin¬ 
ated  February  1;  return  of  workers 
pending  further  negotiations;  in¬ 
definite. 


15 


30 


92 


300 


Commenced  August  30,  1951;  for  a 
union  agreement  providing  for  in¬ 
creased  wages  following  reference 
to  conciliation  and  arbitration;  em¬ 
ployment  conditions  no  longer 
affected  by  the  end  of  February, 
1952;  indefinite. 


600  Commenced  September  27,  1951;  for 
a  new  agreement  providing  for  in¬ 
creased  wages  and  cost-of-living 
escalator  clause  following  reference 
to  conciliation  board ;  unterminated 

1,325  Commenced  January  29;  for  imple¬ 
mentation  of  majority  report  of 
arbitration  board  providing  for  in¬ 
creased  wages,  vacations  with  pay, 
etc.,  in  new  agreement  under  nego¬ 
tiations;  terminated  February  19; 
negotiations;  in  favour  of  workers. 


16 


300 


Commenced  December  11,  1951;  pro¬ 
testing  suspension  of  four  welders 
for  refusal  to  work  at  rates  in  new 
classification;  unterminated. 


309 


6,000 


Commenced  December  14,  1951;  for 
a  new  agreement  providing  for 
increased  wages  and  reduced  hours 
following  reference  to  conciliation 
board;  unterminated. 


7 


14 


10 


Commenced  January  21;  for  increased 
wages;  terminated  February  3; 
conciliation;  compromise. 


200  Commenced  January  21;  for  elimin¬ 
ation  of  3-cents-per-hour  differential 
between  Ottawa  and  Toronto  wage 
ratesj  partial  return  of  workers;  un¬ 
terminated. 

300  Commenced  January  28;  for  imple¬ 
mentation  of  arbitration  board 
award  for  increased  wages  and  com¬ 
mission,  nine-hour  day  instead  of 
eight  hours,  in  new  agreement  under 
negotiations;  terminated  by  Febru¬ 
ary  10;  return  of  workers  and 
replacement;  in  favour  of  employers. 
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TABLE  G-2.— STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  CANADA,  FEBRUARA,  1952  (') 


Imlustry.  Occupation 
and  Locality 


Number  Involved 


Establish¬ 

ments 


Workers 


Time  Loss 
in  Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars!.-) 


Strikes  and  Lockouts  Commencing  During  February,  1952 


Mining — 

Coal  miners, 

Gardiner  Mines,  N.S. 

1 

2.50 

2.50 

Commenced  February  5;  dispute  over 
stopping  place  of  buses;  terminated 
February  5;  negotiations:  in  favour 
of  workers. 

Coal  miners. 

East  Coulee,  Alta. 

1 

70 

350 

Commenced  February  19;  protest  by 
married  men  against  refusal  of 
single  men  to  take  medical  con¬ 
tract;  terminated  February  2.5; 
return  of  workers  pending  negoti.a- 
tions;  indefinite. 

Coal  miners, 

Drumheller,  Alta. 

1 

168 

168 

Commenced  February  26;  protesting 
penalty  deductions  from  drivers' 
pay  for  quitting  work  before  end  of 
shift;  terminated  February  26; 
return  of  workers  pending  negotia¬ 
tions;  indefinite. 

Coal  miners, 

Sydney  Mines,  N.S. 

1 

735 

2,200 

Commenced  February  26;  protesting 
dismissal  of  14  loaders  w’ho  stopped 
work  claiming  low  tonnage  in 
section  had  reduced  earnings;  term¬ 
inated  February  29;  return  of 
workers  pending  reference  to  um¬ 
pire;  indefinite. 

Manufacturing — 

Fur,  Leather  and  Other  Animal 
Products — 

Tannery  workers, 
Plessisville,  P.Q. 

1 

81 

162 

Commenced  February  28;  for  a  new 
agreement  providing  for  increased 
wages  and  other  changes  following 
reference  to  arbitration;  terminated 
February  29;  negotiations;  in  favour 
of  workers. 

Textiles,  Clothinn,  etc. — 

Textile  factoi-y  workei  s, 
Granby,  P.Q. 

1 

(Q310 

6,200 

Commenced  February  4;  for  imple¬ 
mentation  of  award  of  arbitration 
board  for  increased  wages  in 
new  agreement  under  negotiations; 
unterminated. 

Hosiery  factory  workers, 
Granliy,  P.Q. 

1 

255 

600 

Commenced  February  27;  for  a  new 
agreement  providing  for  increased 
wages  and  one-year  contract  follow¬ 
ing  reference  to  arbitration;  unter¬ 
minated. 

Printing  and  Publishing — 
Bookbinders, 

Toronto,  Ont. 

78 

1,300 

4,500 

Commenced  February  25;  for  equal 
cost-of-living  bonus  for  men  and 
women  in  new  agreement  under 
negotiations  following  reference  to 
conciliation  board;  partial  return  of 
workers;  unterminated. 

Miscellaneous  Wood  Products — 
Furniture  factory  workers, 
Toronto,  Ont. 

8 

183 

3,800 

Commenced  February  1;  for  a  new 
agreement  providing  for  increased 
wages,  increased  cost-of-living 
bonus,  extension  of  vacation  plan 
and  payment  for  one  additional 
statutory  holiday  following  refer¬ 
ence  to  conciliation  board;  unter¬ 
minated. 
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TABLE  G-’.  STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  CANADA,  FEBRUARY,  l!)5;j  (  ) 


Industry,  Occupation 
and  Locality 


Number  Involved 


Establish¬ 

ments 


Workers 


Time  Loss 
in  Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars(-) 


Strikes  and  Lockouts  Commencing;  During;  February,  n’i'l—Concludrd 


Metal  Products — 

Plating  factory  workers, 
Wallaceburg,  Ont. 

I 

1 

23 

207 

Conimenced  February  11;  protesting 
dismissal  of  a  union  steward  for 
absenteeism;  terminated  February 
21;  conciliation;  in  favour  of  em¬ 
ployer. 

Motor  vehicle  factory 
workers. 

Windsor,  Ont. 

1 

9,000 

18,000 

Commenced  February  17;  for  a  new 
agreement  providing  for  payment 
for  eight  statutory  holidays  instearl 
of  six,_  wage  premiums  for  special 
classifications  and  tor  afternoon 
and  night  shifts,  life  insurance  for 
pensioners,  and  e.xtension  of  medical 
plan  following  reference  to  concilia¬ 
tion  board  and  conciliation;  term¬ 
inated  September  19;  conciliation; 
compromise. 

Thade — 

Office  appliance  sales  and 
service  clerks, 

Vancouver,  13. C. 

1 

13 

13 

Commenced  February  12;  for  addi¬ 
tional  increase  in  wages  tentativelj^ 
agreed  upon;  terminated  February 
12;  retuin  of  workers;  in  favour  of 
employer. 

1  ^  ^  Preliminarj  data  based  where  possible  on  reports  from  parties  concerned,  in  some  cases  incom¬ 

plete;  subject  to  revision  for  the  annual  review 

_  (2j  In  this  table  the  date  of  commencement  is  that  on  which  time  loss  first  occurred  and  the  date 

ol  termination  is  the  last  day  on  which  time  was  lost  to  an  appreciable  extent 
(3)  30  indirectly  affected;  (L  69  indirectly  affected. 
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TABLE  H-l.-FATAL  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS  IN  CANADA  BY  MAIN  INDUSTRY  GROUPS  1928-1951 


13 

C0t'-<O^O>00OOOC<Ji-Hi— iC<llC»C^CNCOCO--!fCCCO(M'=f 

O 

Unclassi¬ 

fied 

o 

o 

C'T'rPP'-r'-cococDocoiotooicco-n'Oiaicoosoocooi^- 
O’--<i-HOJ00«C>CCc0C0CO^0J>.10050C)l>*»0C005’— ■OCOC'ICO 

0) 

02 

Finance 

•  T-i  -coc^eo  ••?— ica-H  •  ir-ii— i  -cocomim  -lo 

Cl 

73 

c3 

'^OOOOCO’~<00<M'tf'iOiOTfTt<i— (io-^OifO<MCOt— 

H 

Transpor¬ 

tation 

Storage 

and 

Communi¬ 

cations 

fOCOf^JOtOt— ikO'*fOL'-«Oi-H<:Ot'-00'^'rt<C<Jt>.OSC01>.OSC<l 
lOfMCQOasCOCOCO'^CSlcOCOCO’— l•-^CO'1005COCO•^f'l005'^t' 

COCCCOCN’— ir-i(MC<l»-ii-HC-ICOCOCOC^iM'MC^C^C<li-HC^ 

Electricity, 
Gas,  and 
Water  Pro¬ 
duction  and 
Supply 

CCirtiM'-^C-It-H(MC<I»-HCqf-((MC^COC<li— <1— tCqCQ'^'V'^OCO 

Construc¬ 

tion 

ooo-*t'r'~-*fic'coco^0'^coco<;c>u-'^0t>-c<iocqcqoic 

lOO:>C<l’— iC<lcOi— ■OOt'-»CCOt'-l>-<MiOOC^COU~COiOCOi— 1 
cqcacoc^»-H  h-hi-h,— ti— .t-ii— .r-ii— n— km 

Manufac¬ 

turing 

i-HOtDfM^DCOCOCOiMt-^DO-Tl^fOiOO*— ‘OscOkCOOOt^'’— ' 
O^Oi-^’-HOOfOi-HiCCO-HTticOi— 1  —  t^cO-n^OcOiC-tt^CC* 

'1— Ii-Ii— |>->I— I’-Ht-Hi— ii-HCMCOCO(MCqcOC<lCM(M(M<M 

Mining 

and 

Quarrying 

OrtHC000C0(M'^J^T-H»-if005lCC<JCsCC'O5Q0-^O-rc0C0C0 
cocoooc^li— <'Tf<t'.00OiOCDU-.CC>OS-^iOC0f^0505OU~00 

Fishing 

and 

Trapping 

CO-^COOOCOU'.QOU-NOOi’^'^rPOi'^O’— lOOeOCM'^ 

'Tt<^cco'^eceoTr<c»34C»ccocMeoc<icoTj'cocq'^cococQ'^'r<i 

Logging 

COlOiO«OcO^-H«OfOOiCOOOL'.CCiO’— 'I>»C£5iOOq-*— 1 

^^^^,—1,— 1,— Ir-lT-HT-H,— I 

Agricul¬ 

ture 

-t'cocqiror+'r-i,— <'irt<l>.i:OCDC<)U-rt'L-.050i-+'05l>-'^CC005 
OitO<Mi;OU2it— i»0C<lC<il0U2>CD(M-^O05O’-H«-Hr-H01'--<C005 

03 

c> 

' 

1928  . 

1929  . 

1930  . 

1931  . 

1932  . 

1933  . 

1934  . 

1935  . 

1936  . 

1937  . 

1938  . 

1939  . 

1940  . 

1941  . 

1942  . 

1943  . 

1944  . 

1945  . 

1946  . 

1947  . 

1948  . 

1949  . 

1950  . 

1951(1) . 

(1)  Preliminary  figui 
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(1)  Preliminary  figures. 
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TABLK  H-3.— FATAL  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS  IN  CANADA,  IN  1951 
BY  INDUSTRIES  AND  CAUSES 


Causes 

Agriculture 

Logging 

Fishing  and  Trapping 

Mining  and  Quarrying 

Metalliferous  mining 

j  Coal  mining  1 1 

j  Non-metallic  mineral  mining  and 

1  quarrying,  n.e.s. 

S 

rt 

1  Food  and  beverages  || 

1  Tobacco  and  tobacco  products  || 

1  Rubber  products 

1  Leather  products 

1  Textile  products,  (except  clothing) 

1  Clothing  (Textile  and  fur)  || 

1  Wood  products 

[  Paper  products 

1  Printing,  publishing  and  allied  trades  || 

1  Iron  and  steel  products 

1  Transportation  equipment  || 

1  Non-ferrous  metal  products 

1  Electrical  apparatus  and  supplies  I 

1  Non-metallic  mineral  products  1| 

1  Chemical  products  11 

Prime  Movers: 

Motors,  engines,  fans,  pumps  and  auto- 

Shafting,  coupling,  collars,  set  screw 

1 

1 

4 

4 

Belts,  lines,  pulleys,  chains  and  sproc- 

2 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

Total . 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

13 

3 

. 

7 

1 

1 

1 

Hoistin:!  Apparatus: 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

9 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

Total . 

7 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Uaufierous  Substances: 

Steam  escapes,  boiler  explosions,  com- 

1 

1 

4 

2 

1 

1 

3 

4 

3 

1 

3 

1 

] 

1 

4 

2 

3 

2 

1 

8 

5 

9 

Hot  and  inflammable  substances  and 

1 

1 

10 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

f> 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

] 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Total , 

10 

8 

3 

12 

4 

4 

1 

31 

5 

— 

1 

— 

1 

3 

1 

7 

3 

3 

3 

Striking  Against  or  Being  Struck  by 

Objects: 

Striking  against  objects . 

3 

2 

1 

8 

1 

1 

3 

13 

b 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Total . 

1 

8 

■ 

5 

1 

1 

3 

1.5 

3 

6 

1 

1 

3 

1 

Palling  Objects: 

Collapse  of  structure . 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Breaking  or  loosening  of  straps,  cables. 

etc . 

4 

0 

] 

4 

14 

2 

4 

7 

1 

Objects  falling  from  elevations,  loads. 

3 

10 

2 

1 

1 

10 

4 

1 

1 

Objects  falling  in  mines  and  quarries, . 

1 

10 

16 

18 

Falling  trees  and  limbs  . 

s 

61 

1 

1 

Others . 

Total . 

11 

77 

50 

31 

IS 

11 

28 

10 

1 

5 

10 

o 

Handling  of  Objects: 

. 

Heavy  objects,  rolling,  carrying,  load- 

ing  etc . 

H 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Sharp  objects . 

2 

Total . 

12 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Tools . 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

I 
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Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries 
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TABLE  H-3.— FATAL  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS  IN  CANADA,  IN  1951, 
BY  INDUSTRIES  AND  CAUSES— Continued 


S 

C 

tiO 

c 

cd 

CO 

0) 

CO 

Causes 

Agriculture 

Logging 

j  Fishing  and  Trapping 

j  Mining  and  Quarrying 

Metalliferous  mining 

1  Coal  mining 

1  Non-metallic  mineral  mining  £ 

1  quarrying,  n.e.s. 

Manufacturing 

1  Food  and  beveragas 

1  Tobacco  and  tobacco  products 

1  Rubber  products 

1  Leather  products 

o 

'o 

4^ 

a 

o 

1 

CO 

CJ 

23 

O 

t- 

a 

(D 

X 

o 

H 

1  Clothing  (Textile  and  fur) 

1  Wood  products 

1  Paper  products 

'a 

Xi 

a 

C 

3 

p 

a 

bB 

'-S 

•S 

t- 

1  Iron  and  steel  products 

1  Transportation  equipment 

1  Non-ferrous  metal  products 

1  Electrical  apparatus  and  suppi 

1  Non-metallic  mineral  product 

1  Chemical  products 

Moving  Trains,  vehicles,  etc: 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Being  struck  or  run  over  by,  or  crushed 
by,  or  between,  cars  and  engines . 

2 

1 

1 

1 

8 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7 

1 

6 

Automobiles  and  other  power  vehicles 

43 

24 

10 

3 

2 

5 

21 

5 

7 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Animal-drawn  vehicles  and  implements 

5 

25 

9 

1 

1 

6 

5 

1 

Aircraft . 

5 

5 

9 

1 

2 

4 

1 

51 

51 

9 

24 

11 

8 

5 

46 

6 

17 

5 

5 

6 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Animals: 

2 

2 

3 

2 

1 

5 

7 

2 

3 

2 

1 

Falls  of  persons: 

4 

2 

2 

2 

8 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Into  pits,  shafts,  harbours,  rivers,  etc.. 

1 

s 

3 

10 

7 

1 

2 

5 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Total . 

8 

12 

4 

15 

10 

1 

4 

24 

5 

1 

1 

5 

2 

2 

5 

2 

1 

Other  Causes: 

1 

1 

2 

4 

1 

50 

39 

10 

1 

54 

1 

1 

1 

4 

2 

23 

8 

1 

8 

4 

3 

4 

1 

1 

1 

Cave  ins,  land  slides,  ice  jams,  etc . 

1 

17 

14 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

[ 

Total . 

9 

9 

5 

68 

53 

11 

4 

5f 

1 

1 

1 

5 

2 

23 

8 

1 

1 

8 

4 

Grand  Total . 

99 

181 

21 

188 

105 

45 

38 

231 

24 

1 

1 

3 

3 

61 

18 

1 

41 

36 

U 

3 

14 

5 
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FABLE  H-3.— FATAL  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS  IN  CANADA  IN  1951, 
BY  INDUSTRIES  AND  CAUSES— Concluded 


I  Miscellaneous  manuTacturing  industries  [[ 

Construction 

:  Buildings  and  structures 

Highway  and  bridge 

;  Miscellaneous 

1  Electricity,  Gas  and  Water 

1  Production  and  Supply 

Transportation,  Storage  i 

:  ^lo  ®  and  Communications 

•  4a.  CO  Steam  railways 

•  o 

:  Street  and  electric  railways 

1  Water  transportation 

1  Air  transportation 

1  Local  and  highway  transportation 

(D 

W 

o3 

(h 

O 

-4> 

CQ 

1  Telegraphs  and  telephones 

1  Express 

1  Unclassified 

Trade 

Wholesale 

Retail 

Finance 

Service 

Public  administration 

Recreational 

bi 

*c 

1 

c 

C3 

SI 

c 

'5 

> 

TJ 

bi 

(H 

c3 

Personal,  domestic  and  business 

Professional  establishments 

- — - - - [ 

1 

Unclassified  1 

TOTAL 

33 

66 

8 

7 

279 

7 

58 

55 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

58 

16 

21 

21 

2 

55 

2 

1 

48 

2 

1 

1 

24 

2 

9 

15 

2 

1 

41 

34 

3 

4 

'”i 

2 

IS 

81 

2 

i 

3 

6 

20 

168 

6 

9 

1 

5 

1 

4 

18 

35 

20 

20 

1 

28 

1 

22 

24 

86 

7 

48 

2 

2 

2 

— 

1 

10 

18 

1 

51 

40 

3 

— 

8 

513 

7 

5 

■ 

12 

.... 

25 

2 

14 

16 

1 

8 

2 

11 

3 

4 

2 

1 

1 

4 

4 

6 

3 

3 

6 

1 

1 

52 

10 

59 

5 
3 

6 
13 

3 

8 

5 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

9 

4 

1 

9 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

5 

1 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

21 

3 

11 

3 

1 

4 

2 

3 

47 

22 

1 

24 

6 

3 

"7 

1 

1 

14 

2 

1 

1 

1 

7 

1 

6 
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— 

20 

16 

4 

164 

5 

153 

19 

4 

39 

8 

2 

1 

U 

3 

3 

1 

1 

7 

2 

i 

2 

1 

7 

2 

5 

2 

11 

4 
2 

5 
3 

10 

3 

1 

5 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

11 

1 

4 

6 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

25 

4 

6 

15 

22 

11 

1 

4 

1 

4 

1 

9 

2 

7 

2 

25 

21 

1 

3 

230 

4 

215 

85 

42 

88 

31 

242 

110 

3 

(1 

12 

SI 

7 

5 

3 

53 

18 

35 

5 

137 

112 

5 

20 

1,403 
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TABLE  II-L-FATAL  INDLSTUIAL  ACCIDENTS  IN  CANADA  IN  1951,  BA  MONTHS  AND  INDUSTRIES 
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TABLE  H-S.-INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS,  NON-FATAL  AND  FAT AI^  IN  CANADA 
REPORTED  BY  PROVINCIAL  WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION  BOARDS 


Provinces 

Medical 
Aid  Only^ 

Temporary 

Disability 

Permanent 

Disability 

Fatal 

Total 

1947 

7,491 

8,601 

409 

44 

16,445 

New  Brunswick . 

5,663 

8,746 

247 

37 

14,693 

ybj 

77,283 

38,744 

i,666 

159 

117,192 

8,936 

6,482 

299 

29 

15,746 

Saskatchewan . 

4,658 

5,331 

142 

21 

10, 152 

Alberta . 

11.951 

13,362 

464 

87 

25, 864 

British  Columbia . 

40,556 

33,083 

1,203 

176 

75,018 

371,245 

1948 

Nova  Scotia . 

7,952 

9,039 

474 

54 

17,519 

New  Brunswick . 

6,351 

8,612 

223 

29 

15,115 

93.028 

Onhario . 

109,904 

49,390 

2,199 

240 

161,733 

Manitoba . 

10,019 

6,414 

320 

30 

16,753 

Saskatchewan . . 

5,082 

5,386 

142 

17 

10, 627 

Alberta . 

15,374 

12,560 

522 

101 

28,557 

British  Columbia . 

41,311 

31,269 

1,261 

223 

74,064 

417,396 

1949 

103 

113 

3 

219 

Nova  Scotia . 

8,483 

8,032 

491 

49 

17,055 

New  Brunswick . 

6,426 

7,130 

220 

18 

13,794 

85,040 

Ontario . 

117,239 

47,400 

1,740 

283 

166,632 

Manitoba . 

10,654 

6,132 

308 

31 

17,125 

Saskatchewan . 

5,504 

5,204 

103 

19 

10,830 

Alberta . 

18,213 

13,423 

645 

115 

32,396 

British  Columbia . 

40,609 

27,049 

1,416 

178 

69,252 

412,343 

1950 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

320 

363 

3 

686 

Nova  Scotia . 

8,542 

7,591 

506 

58 

16,697 

New  Brunswick . 

5,936 

8,828 

231 

28 

15,023 

Quebec . 

197 

86,246 

Ontario . 

118,001 

43,820 

1,677 

225 

163 1723 

Manitoba . 

10,516 

5,652 

316 

29 

16,513 

Saskatchewan . 

5,610 

5,691 

114 

26 

11,441 

Alberta . 

18,836 

13,804 

577 

120 

33,337 

British  Columbia . 

43,992 

25,852 

1,498 

162 

71,504 

Total . 

415,170 

19513 

Newfoundland  0) . 

2,988 

2,548 

17 

10 

5,563 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

418 

428 

5 

8.51 

Nova  Scotia . 

8,830 

7,626 

111 

40 

16,607 

New  Brunswick . 

26 

16  27.^ 

Quebec . 

9107 

Ontario . 

129,486 

45,010 

1,775 

292 

176,563 

Manitoba . 

10,581 

5,687 

318 

29 

16,615 

Saskatchewan . 

6,711 

6,812 

135 

18 

13,676 

Alberta . 

20,320 

14,754 

636 

102 

35,812 

British  Columbia . 

49,004 

26,023 

1.487 

184 

76,698 

Total . 

454,690 

O  Accidents  requiring  medical  treatment  but  not  causing  disability  for  a  sufficient  period  to  qualify  for  compensa- 
tion;  the  period  vanes  in  the  several  provinces. 

(2)  For  the  period  July  1  to  December  31,  1949. 

(3)  Preliminary  figures. 

For  the  period  April  1  to  December  31, 1951.  The  Workmen’s  Compensation  Board  of  Newfoundland  commenced 
operations  on  April  1,  1951.  _  Prior  to  that  date  compensation  under  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,  1948,  might  be 
recovered  through  court  ^tion;  the  number  of  cases  reported  by  the  Registrar  of  the  Supreme  Court  since  Confederation 
are  as  follows:  April  1  to  December  31.  1949:  35;  1950:  41;  January  1  to  March  31,  1951:  37. 
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Current 
LABOUR  CONDITIONS 

Summary  of  the  latest  employment  and 
labour  information  available  when  the 
Labour  Gazette  went  to  press  (May  13) 

By  Economics  and  Research  Branch, 
Department  of  Labour 


April,  marked  by  the  seasoQal  upswing  in  agriculture,  construction  and 
water  transportation,  witnessed  a  decrease  of  nearly  75,000  in  the  number 
of  30b  applications  registered  with  the  National  Employment  Service.  Further 
expansion  took  place  in  aircraft  and  shipbuilding  but  most  consumer  goods 
industries  showed  only  slight  signs  of  a  spring  increase.  In  the  field  of  indus¬ 
trial  relations,  collective  bargaining  negotiations  are  in  process  in  the  steel, 
logging,  and  pulp  and  paper  industries. 


The  increa.sed  sea.sonal  demand  for  labour 
has  been  most  pronounced  in  agriculture, 
with  the  result  that  shortages  of  farm 
workers  were  experienced  in  Alberta  and 
•Saskatchewan.  On  the  other  hand,  how¬ 
ever,  layoffs  have  occurred  in  certain 
manufacturing  industries.  In  the  paper 
products  industry,  for  example,  more  than 
650  workers  have  been  laid  off,  mainly  in 
New  Brunswick,  Ontario  and  Quebec.  In 
addition,  more  than  1,700  employees  were 
on  short  time.  The  textile  products 
industry,  too,  has  reported  the  layoff  of 
more  than  600  more  workers,  most  of  them 
in  Quebec.  Also,  the  iron  and  steel 
products  industry  has  laid  off  more  than 
300  employees.  The  latest  statistics  on 
employment  in  manufacturing,  as  at 
March  1,  1952,  show  that,  in  comparison 
with  March  1,  1951,  major  increases  in 
employment  have  occurred  in  the  following 
industries:  railway  rolling  stock  (17%); 
aircraft  and  parts  (69%) ;  shipbuilding 
<'61%);  and  farm  machinery  (15%).  Major 
decrea.ses  in  employment  have  taken  place 
in  textile  products  (11%);  clothing  (8%); 
furniture  (13%);  and  rubber  products 
(8%).  Employment  levels  in  consumer 
goods  industries,  in  general,  have  been 
low  for  many  months.  It  is  expected 
that  the  recent  removal  of  credit  restric¬ 
tions  will  benefit  these  industries,  partic¬ 
ularly  those  in  the  consumer  durables 
branch. 


Heavy  hirings  during  April  in  agriculture 
and  the  increased  requirements  for  labour 
in  construction  and  water  transportation 
are  reflected  in  the  decreased  number  of 
registrations  for  work  at  National  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  offices.  The  total  for  Canada 
on  May  1  was  310, 2(X),  compared  with 
217,500  on  May  3,  1951,  and  385,10(T- 
this  year’s  peak  unemployment  figure — on 
April  3.  In  1951,  a  maximum  figure  of 
303,700  was  reached  on  February  8. 

Regional  figures  for  unplaced  applicants 
at  May  1,  as  compared  with  April  3,  show 
a  decrease  in  each  region,  with  the  greatest 
decline  in  the  Ontario  region,  where  the 
number  of  registrations  for  work  has 
dropped  by  24,000.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Prairies,  however,  each  region  had  a 
greater  number  of  applicants  at  May  1, 
1952,  than  at  May  3,  1951.  In  the  ca.se 
of  the  Prairies,  the  low  figure  at  May  1 
of  this  year  results  mainly  from  the 
harvesting  of  an  abnormally  large  carry¬ 
over  crop  from  last  year.  The  higher  level 
of  unemployment  indicated  for  Ontario  and 
Quebec  at  May  1  is  accounted  for  largely 
by  the  increa,sed  labour  force  and  reduced 
activity  in  consumer  goods  industries.  For 
example,  employment  in  the  clothing  in¬ 
dustry  has  decreased  by  approximately 
9,000.  A  similar  decrease  of  about  9, (XX) 
has  occurred  in  the  textile  products  indus¬ 
try.  In  addition,  construction  woik  is 
expanding  at  a  slower  rate  this  year.  The 
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following  table  gives  the  figures  for  total 
male  and  female  registrations  for  work  at 
National  Employment  Service  offices  on  the 


dates  indicated : 

May  1, 

April  3, 

May  3, 

Region 

1952 

1952 

1951 

Atlantic.  .  .  . 

.  46,055 

52,500 

38,700 

Quebec . 

.  116,486 

135,570 

74,400 

Ontario .... 

.  84,705 

108,770 

44,200 

Prairies.  .  .  . 

30,959 

47,460 

33,600 

Pacific . 

32,024 

40,800 

26,600 

CANADA.  .  . 

.  310,229 

385,100 

217,500 

A  shortage  of  farm  labour  has  developed 
in  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  where 
activity  increased  greatly  in  April  as  a 
result  of  the  harvesting  of  the  remainder 
of  last  year’s  crop  and  because  of  the 
progress  in  seeding  made  possible  by  ideal 
weather  conditions.  Shortages  of  farm 
workers  also  exist  in  other  areas,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  Ontario.  The  shortage  of  farm 
labour  in  all  provinces  this  year  has  been 
made  more  pronounced  because  immigra¬ 
tion  of  farm  workers  has  been  retarded 
by  the  precautionary  measures  taken  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  hoof-and-mouth 
disease.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  about 
1,200  farm  immigrants  will  be  en  route  to 
Canada  by  the  end  of  May,  with  an  addi¬ 
tional  2,000  arriving  during  June.  An  esti¬ 
mated  15,000  agricultural  workers  are 
expected  to  come  to  Canada  this  year. 

In  order  to  meet  the  shortage  of  farm 
labour  in  Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and 
Ontario,  free  transportation  for  qualified 
workers  will  be  provided,  under  Federal- 
Provincial  Farm  Labour  Agreements,  from 
urban  centres  to  areas  where  the  greatest 
need  exists. 

The  depression  in  the  clothing  and 
textile  industries  has  continued  during 
April,  with  most  firms  operating  on  a 
short-time  basis  or  with  reduced  staffs. 
Several  hundred  additional  workers  were 
laid  off  in  the  textile  industry.  The  most 
important  depressing  factors  in  the  textile 
industry,  heavy  mill  inventories  and  some 
imports  absorbing  a  portion  of  the  domestic 
market,  are  still  quite  evident.  Defence 
orders  have  played  a  vital  role  in  main¬ 
taining  the  output  of  many  textile  firms 
even  at  present  reduced  levels. 

In  the  clothing  industry,  some  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  employment  situation  occurred 
during  March  this  year,  when  employment 
figures  showed  an  increase  of  more  than 


3,500  over  those  for  February.  This  in¬ 
crease,  however,  may  be  accounted  for 
mainly  by  seasonal  factors.  Clothing 
inventories  at  manufacturers’  and  retail 
levels  have  now  been  reduced  to  a  point 
considered  normal  for  the  current  volume 
of  sales.  Both  manufacturers  and  retailers, 
however,  are  purchasing  in  limited  quan¬ 
tities  in  order  to  avoid  getting  caught  again 
with  heavy  stocks  bought  at  high  prices. 

In  the  industrial  relations  field,  union- 
management  negotiations  for  collective 
agreement  revisions  have  been  in  progress 
for  the  past  few  weeks  in  the  basic  steel 
industry,  the  west  coast  logging  and 
lumbering  industry,  and  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry  in  Ontario  and  Quebec.  So  far, 
bargaining  has  failed  to  produce  agreements 
and  it  is  indicated  that  the  disputes  will 
be  referred  to  government  concihation. 

The  United  Steelworkers  of  America 
(CCL-CIO)  is  seeking  wage  increases  and 
other  benefits  at  the  Steel  Company  of 
Canada,  Hamilton,  Algoma  Steel  Company, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  Dominion  Steel  and 
Coal  Company,  Sydney,  N.S.  Indications 
are  that  negotiations  have  broken  down  at 
each  place  and  the  disputes  will  go  to 
conciliation.  Approximately  15,000  workers 
are  affected  by  these  three  agreements. 

On  the  West  coast,  the  International 
Woodworkers  of  America  (CCL-CIO), 
representing  more  than  30,000  workers  in 
the  logging  and  lumbering  industry,  has 
been  negotiating  with  Forest  Industrial 
Relations  Limited,  representing  the  oper¬ 
ators.  It  is  reported  that  the  union  has 
requested  an  increase  in  hourly  wage  rates 
but  that  the  operators  have  proposed  a 
decrease. 

In  a  number  of  separate  negotiations  for 
groups  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  no 
agreement  has  yet  been  reached.  In  the 
Ontario  pulp  and  paper  group,  the  main 
issues  are  increased  wage  rates  and  changes 
in  the  vacation  plan.  The  major  issue 
in  the  fine  paper  group  of  mills  in  Quebec 
and  Ontario  appears  to  be  a  reduction  of 
hours  to  40  per  week.  The  40-hour  week 
is  also  a  major  issue  in  negotiations 
covering  the  Canadian  International  Paper 
group  in  Quebec,  Ontario  and  New  Bruns¬ 
wick.  The  International  Brotherhood  of 
Pulp,  Sulphite  and  Paper  Mill  Workers 
plus  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Papermakers  (TLC-AFL)  represent  most  of 
the  workers,  although  other  unions  repre¬ 
sent  certain  crafts.  As  in  the  past,  the 
unions  are  acting  together. 
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CURRENT  LABOUR  STATISTICS 

(Latest  available  statistics  as  of  May  13,  1952) 


Principal  Items 

Date 

Amount 

Percentage  Change 
from 

Previous 

Month 

Previous 

Year 

Manpower— 

Total  civilian  labour  force  (a) . 

Nov.  3/51 

5,210,000 

_ 

Persons  xvith  jobs  (a) . 

Nov.  3/51 

5,110,000 

_ 

Persons  without  jobs  and  seeking  work  (a) . 

Nov.  3/51 

100,000 

— 

— 

Registered  for  work,  N.E.S. 

Atlantic . 

May  1 

46,055 

-12-5 

+19-0 

Quebec . 

May  1 

116,486 

-12-0 

+56-6 

Ontario . 

May  1 

84,705 

-22-6 

+91-8 

Prairie . 

May  1 

30,959 

-36-6 

-  7-9 

Pacific . 

May  1 

32,024 

-23-0 

+20-2 

Total,  all  regions . 

May  1 

310,229 

-19-4 

+42-6 

Ordinary  claims  for  L^nemployment  Insurance 

benefit  (c) . 

April  1 

320,322 

+  1-2 

+41-4 

Amount  of  benefit  payments  (d) . 

March 

$16,891,581 

+  8-5 

+39-2 

Index  of  employment  (1939  =  100) . 

March  1 

177-7 

-  0-1 

+  3-1 

Immigration . 

.lanuary 

19,676 

-11-5 

+  178-7(b) 

Industrial  Relations— 

Strikes  and  lockouts — days  lost . 

April 

65,. 502 

_ 

+248-4(b) 

No.  of  workers  involved . 

April 

5,204 

— 

+35-4(b) 

No.  of  strikes . 

April 

26 

— 

-22-8(b) 

Earnings  and  Income— 

Average  weekly  wages  and  salaries . 

March  1 

$53.95 

4-  1-4 

+  12-0 

Average  hourly  earnings  (mfg.) . 

March  1 

$1.28 

-f  0-6 

+  14-7 

Average  hours  worked  per  week  (mfg.) . 

March  1 

41-7 

0-0 

-  1-4 

Average  weekly  earnings  (mfg.) . 

March  1 

$53.29 

+  0-8 

+  13-1 

Cost-of-living  index  (av.  1935-39  =  100) . 

April  1 

188-7 

-  0-2 

+  3-8 

Real  weekly  earnings  (mfg.  Av.  1946  =  100) . 

March  1 

116-6 

+  1-7 

+  7-5 

Total  labour  income . .$000,000 

February 

846 

+  1-6 

+  15-4 

Industrial  Production — 

Total  (Av.  1935-.39  =  100) . 

February 

207-7 

+  1-3 

-  3-0 

Manufacturing . 

February 

212-1 

+  1-5 

-  5-4 

Durables . . 

February 

2.59-3 

+  1-3 

-  6-2 

Non-durables . 

February 

184-0 

+  1-8 

-  4-8 

Trade — 

Retail . $000, 000 

February 

735 

+  1-7 

+  5-9 

Exports . $000 , 000 

March 

354 

+14-2 

+21-9 

Imports . $000, 000 

March 

326 

+16-1 

-  4-4 

(a)  Estimated  on  basis  of  sample  labour  force  survey.  Only  those  who  did  not  do  any  work  in 
the  survey  week  are  here  classified  as  persons  without  jobs. 

(b)  The.se  percentages  compare  the  cumulative  total  to  date  from  first  of  current  year  with  total 
for  same  period  previous  year. 

(c)  Includes  supplementary  benefit  April  1,  19.52=45,304,  March  1,  1952  =  40,084,  April  1,  1951  = 
41  932. 

(d)  Includes  supplementary  benefit  March  19.52=  $1,9.59,391,  February  19.52  =  $1,408, 445,  March 
1951  =$1,671, 2.57. 

Data  in  this  table  are  preliminary  figures  from  regular  reports  compiled  by  various  government 
agencies,  including  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Commission,  the 
Immigration  Branch,  Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration,  and  the  Economics  and  Research 
Branch,  Department  of  Labour.  Detailed  information  can  be  found  in  the  statistical  appendix  of  the 
Labour  Gazette. 
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Feiver  Houses  Started^ 
Completed  in  1951 

The  number  of  dwelling  units  completed 
in  Canada  in  195T  including  conversions, 
was  nearly  eight  per  cent  lower  than  in 
1950,  while  starts  were  down  about  24  per 
cent. 

New  dwelling  units  completed  during 
1951  totalled  81,310  as  compared  with 
89,015  in  1950;  conversions  numbered  3,500 
as  against  2,739.  Starts  on  new  structures 
numbered  68,579  as  compared  with  92,531. 
Number  under  construction  at  the  year-end 
was  45,926  as  compared  with  59,443  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year. 

Ontario  Total  Higher 

Completions  of  new  dwellings  were  lower 
in  1951  than  in  1950  in  all  provinces  except 
Ontario,  w'here  the  total  rose  slightly  to 
31,732  from  31,318.  Total  for  Quebec  was 
down  to  26,686  from  27,237,  British 
Columbia  to  6,683  from  8,560,  and  Alberta 
to  6,057  from  7,266.  In  Manitoba,  com¬ 
pletions  numbered  3,810  (4,612  in  1950). 
Saskatchewan  2,026  (2,813),  Nova  Scotia, 
1,942  (2,573),  New  Brunswick  1,143  (2,545), 
Newfoundland  941  (1,716),  and  Prince 

Edward  Island  290  (375). 

Conversions  in  Quebec  in  1951  totalled 
1,120  as  against  886,  Ontario  973  again.st 
1.178,  British  Columbia  673  against  277, 
Alberta  230  (182),  New  Brunswick  191  (46), 
Nova  Scotia  167  (24),  Manitoba  131  (102), 
Saskatchewan  15  (26),  and  Prince  Edward 
Island  nil  (18). 

All  provinces  had  fewer  starts  on  the 
construction  of  new  dwelling  units  in  1951 
than  in  1950.  Ontario’s  total  fell  to  27.349 
from  33,430,  Quebec’s  to  21,193  from  28,515, 
British  Columbia’s  to  5,696  from  7,536,  and 
Alberta’s  to  5,442  from  8,623.  Starts  in 
Manitoba  totalled  3,183  (4,072  in  1950), 
Saskatchewan  2,154  (2,904),  Nova  Scotia 
1,466  (2,705),  Newfoundland  1,101  (2,090), 
New  Brunswick  900  (2,323),  and  Prince 
Edward  Island  95  (333). 

New  dwellings  under  construction  in 
Ontario  at  the  end  of  1951  totalled  19,258, 
as  compared  with  24,215  at  the  first  of  the 


3mar,  and  in  Quebec  the  number  was  9,554 
as  against  14,859.  In  Alberta  there  were 
5,186  uncompleted  dwellings  as  against 
5,803,  British  Columbia  4,652  (5,846),  New¬ 
foundland  1,993  (1,950),  Nova  Scotia  1,979 
(2,429),  Manitoba  1,335  (2,093),  Saskat¬ 
chewan  1,200  (1,060),  New  Brunswick  675 
(897),  and  Prince  Edward  Island  94  (291). 


Textile  Imports  Showed 
liOrge  Drop  in  Febrtmry 

Imports  of  fibres  and  textiles  in  February 
showed  the  largest  reduction  of  any 
commodit^^  group  over  the  corresponding 
month  last  year,  according  to  figures  com¬ 
piled  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
The  iron  and  its  products  group  showed 
the  largest  increase. 

Declines  in  raw  cotton  and  cotton 
products  and  in  raw  wool  and  wool  goods 
were  mainly  responsible  for  a  drop  in  the 
fibres  and  textiles  group  to  $29,837,000  from 
$38,382,000  in  February,  1951. 

The  total  value  for  the  iron  and  its 
products  group  rose  to  $100,684,000  from 
$88,288,000,  mainly  as  a  result  of  gains  in 
rolling-mill  products,  farm  implements  and 
machinery,  and  mining,  metallurgical  and 
other  non-farm  machinery-. 

Value  of  textile  imports  in  FebruaiT, 
1952,  with  figures  for  the  same  month  of 
1951  in  parentheses,  was  as  follows;  cotton 
products,  $6,122,000  ($8,584,000) ;  cotton, 
raw  and  linters,  $5,992,000  ($7,155,000) ; 
wool  products,  $4,186,000  ($5,879,000). 


150,000  Idle  ill 
British  Textiles 

Between  150,000  and  180,000  textile 
workers  in  Britain  were  unemplojmd  at 
April  15  as  a  result  of  the  depression  that 
has  hit  the  Lancashire  textile  industry, 
according  to  an  estimate  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  United  Textile  Factory  Workers 
Association,  Ernest  Thornton.  This  is  more 
than  half  of  the  industry’s  total  labour 
force. 

The  textile  slump  has  caused  unemploy¬ 
ment  to  soar  to  the  highest  level  since 
coal  shortages  closed  factories  all  over  the 
countiw  five  whnters  ago.  In  March,  433,000 
persons — 2-1  per  cent  of  the  total  w'orking 
population — registered  as  jobless.  This  is 
an  increase  of  nearly  40,000  over  the 
previous  month. 

At  the  same  time,  250,000  job  vacancies 
exist,  mainly  in  defence  industries.  Engi¬ 
neering  industries  alone  need  32,000  skilled 
workers. 
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L.S.  Clothing  WorUers 
Forgo  Wage  Increase 

The  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America  last  month  agreed  to  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  old  contracts  until  September  15 
without  an  increase  in  wages  or  other 
improvements.  The  contracts  involved 
cover  150,000  workers  in  the  American 
clothing  industry. 

The  union’s  decision  not  to  seek  wage 
increases  at  this  time  was  taken  because 
of  the  current  slump  in  the  industry. 

Last  pay  boost  for  the  union  was  in 
November,  1950,  when  it  won  a  wage 
increase  of  12^  cents  an  hour  to  bring  the 
average  pay  to  S1.62j  cents  an  hour.  That 
pay  rise  was  the  first  the  union  had 
receWed  since  1947,  as  it  preferred  not  to 
ask  for  any  change  in  conditions  during  the 
three  preceding  years  because  of  slack 
consumer  demand  and  adverse  economic 
conditions  in  the  industry. 


Ontario  Introduces  Bill 
To  Pay  Disabled  Pensions 

A  bill  to  provide  a  S40  monthly  allow¬ 
ance  to  totally  or  permanent^'  disabled 
persons  between  18  and  65  years  has  been 
introduced  in  the  Ontario  Legislature.  Only 
those  not  receiving  benefits  under  any  other 
pension  or  compensation  legislation  or  other 
public  assistance  program  are  eligible  for 
the  allowance. 

Payment  of  the  allowance  will  be  subject 
to  a  means  test.  Similar  financial  tests  as 
those  applied  under  the  old  age  assistance 
program  will  be  used. 

Applicants  must  have  resided  in  Ontario 
for  10  years. 

When  introducing  the  measure,  Hon. 
William  A.  Goodfellow,  Minister  of  Public 
Welfare,  said: — 

“I  would  say  a  permanently  disabled 
person  would  be  one  who  is  physically  or 
mentally  impaired  to  the  extent  that  he  is 
unable  to  care  for  himself  and  is  dependent 
on  other  persons.  This  legislation  will  not 
apply  to  persons  who  are  partially  disabled 
or  are  able  to  earn  a  livelihood  for  them¬ 
selves  or  who  would  respond  to  reha¬ 
bilitation.” 


l\K,  Gorernment  Emplogs 
60,000  Disabled  Persons 

More  than  five  per  cent  of  British 
Government  employees  are  disabled,  accord¬ 
ing  to  figures  presented  to  Parliament  by 
the  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury. 

As  reported  in  the  Ministry  of  Labour 
Gazette  for  March,  on  October  1,  1951, 
of  674,764  non-industrial  government 


employees,  38,700  (5-7  per  cent)  were 
disabled;  of  400,312  industrial  employees, 
21,024  (5-3  per  cent)  were  disabled.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  460  of  a  total  of  572  passenger 
elevator  operators  were  disabled  persons. 


Premium  Kates  Lower 
On  Government  Annuities 

The  increase  in  the  interest  rate  paid  on 
government  annuities,  announced  April  1 
by  Hon.  Milton  F.  Gregg,  Minister  of 
Labour  (L.G.,  April,  p.  396),  results  in 
lower  premium  rates  than  those  in  effect 
during  the  past  four  years. 

The  interest  rate,  three  per  cent  from 
April,  1948,  has  now  been  increased  to 
31  per  cent. 

An  annuitant  can  get  the  benefit  of  the 
new  premium  rates  by  entering  into  a  new 
contract  for  the  remaining  period  of  his 
annuity  and  stopping  payment  on  the  old 
contract  when  the  new  one  is  written.  The 
amount  he  has  already  paid  will  continue  to 
bear  interest  at  the  old  rates  until  maturity. 

This  arrangement  applies  only  to  indi¬ 
vidual  annuities. 


AFL  Ashs  L.S.  President 
To  Investigate  Housing 

Calling  on  President  Truman  to  investi¬ 
gate  housing  needs  in  the  United  States, 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has 
pointed  out  six  factors  to  show  that  “the 
growing  housing  shortage  affects  family 
w'elfare,  defence,  health  and  safety”. 

The  six  factors  are: — 

1.  The  housing  shortage  is  seriously 
impeding  the  defence  effort. 

2.  Housing  is  failing  to  meet  the  needs 
of  all  income  groups. 

3.  A  housing  famine  for  minorities  exists; 
overcrowding  is  a  major  problem. 

4.  Not  enough  money  is  available  for 
moi'tgage  financing  at  reasonable  terms 
de.spite  federal  insurance  and  guarantees. 

5.  Whole  areas  of  housing  are  being 
built  at  under-par  standards. 

6.  Neighbourhoods  are  being  built  with¬ 
out  adequate  schools,  shopping,  transporta¬ 
tion  and  other  facilities. 


Aew  Member  Appointed 
To  Manpower  Council 

J.  C.  Armer,  President  of  the  Canadian 
Industrial  Preparedness  Association,  has 
been  named  a  member  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Manpower,  it  w'as 
announced  last  month  by  Hon.  Milton  F. 
Gregg,  Minister  of  Labour. 

Mr.  Armer  is  the.  first  representative  of 
this  Association  on  the  Manpower  Council. 
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34,000  Intmiifrants  Came 
From  Britain  in  1951 

In  1951,  immigrants  to  Canada  from  the 
United  Kingdom  numbered  33,924;  but 
during  the  same  period,  5,055  persons 
emigrated  from  Canada  to  Britain.  Canada’s 
gain,  tlierefore,  was  28,869. 

In  1950,  Canada  received  from  the 
United  Kingdom  only  8,002  more  persons 
than  she  lost  through  emigration  to  Britain. 
In  that  year,  14,994  came  to  Canada  from 
Britain ;  6,992  went  from  Canada  to  the 
United  Kingdom. 

These  figures  were  compiled  by  the 
I'.K.  Board  of  Trade. 


Truman  Crges  Plan  to 
Admit  300,000  Befugees 

President  Truman  has  called  on  Congress 
to  approve  a  program  to  bring  300,000 
European  refugees  into  the  United  States  in 
the  next  three  years. 

The  President  said  the  plan  would  bring 
skilled  workers  for  the  nation’s  mobiliza¬ 
tion  program  as  well  as  agricultural  workers. 

The  plan  would: — 

1.  Provide  aid  for  “the  unfortunate 
victims  of  oppression  who  are  escaping 
from  communist  tyranny  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.” 

2.  Continue  United  States  participation 
in  present  international  programs  for  migra¬ 
tion  and  resettlement. 

3.  Authorize  the  entry  of  300,000  persons 
in  three  years  at  the  rate  of  100,000  a  year, 
to  “aid  in  alleviating  the  problems  created 
by  communist  tyranny  and  overpopulation 
in  Western  Europe.” 


l/.iV.  Adopts  Resolution 
On  Equal  Pay  Principle 

The  United  Nations  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Women  has  adopted,  by  11  votes 
with  six  abstentions,  a  resolution  on  effec¬ 
tive  implementation  of  the  principle  of 
equal  pay  for  equal  work  for  men  and 
women  workers. 

The  resolution  notes  that  the  principle 
of  equal  rights  of  men  and  women  is 
solemnly  proclaimed  in  the  preamble  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  and  recommends 
that  all  member  states  of  the  International 
Labour  Organization  introduce  as  soon  as 
possible,  by  means  of  proper  legislation 
and  other  measures,  equal  remuneration  for 
equal  work  of  men  and  women.  It  also 
urges  adoption  and  implementation  of  this 
principle  in  all  countries  which  are  not 
members  of  the  ILO. 

The  ^  resolution  further  requests  the 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  to  include 
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in  the  draft  covenant  on  human  rights  an 
article  providing  for  the  principle  of  equal 
remuneration. 

It  is  pointed  out  in  the  resolution  that 
under  present  conditions  a  great  number 
of  women  are  obhged  to  work  for  their 
living  and  that  many  women  are  able  to 
do  work  of  value  in  all  sorts  of  occupa¬ 
tional  fields.  The  resolution  recognizes  that 
the  ILO  should  be  encouraged  to  continue 
its  initiative  for  the  implementation  of  the 
principle  of  equal  remuneration  for  work 
of  equal  value,  and  that  non-governmental 
organizations  in  many  countries  are  doing 
effective  work  in  creating  favourable  public 
opinion  for  the  application  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple  and  in  promoting  appropriate  legis¬ 
lation. 


TEC  Official  in  B.C., 

Robert  McCulloch  Dies 

Robert  McCulloch,  Vice-President  of  the 
Vancouver,  New  Westminster  and  District 
Trades  and  Labour  Council  (TLC),  died  in 
Vancouver  in  February  in  his  51st  year. 
He  had  been  active  in  the  trade  union 
movement  in  British  Columbia  for  20  years. 

For  the  past  15  years  President  and 
Business  Agent  of  the  Milk  Drivers  and 
Dairy  Employees  Union,  a  local  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen  and  Helpers  of 
America,  he  was  also  a  member  of  the 
British  Columbia  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Trades  and  Labour  Congress  of  Canada. 


N.S.  Labour  Leader, 

R.  MacBonald  Dies 

John  R.  MacDonald.  Charter  President 
of  the  Cape  Breton  Labour  Council  (CCD, 
died  recently  at  Passchendaele,  N.S.,  at  the 
age  of  56  years. 

A  member  of  District  26,  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  he  was  vice-president 
of  the  Nova  Scotia  Federation  of  Labour 
(CCL)  and  the  CCL  representative  on  the 
Maritime  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Commission. 

Mr.  MacDonald  took  a  leading  part  in 
the  organization  of  the  Cape  Breton  Labour 
Council  and  became  its  charter  president. 


Alberta  Strike-Free  in  1951 

Alberta  was  free  of  strikes  in  1951. 

H.  E.  Bendickson,  Chief  Executive  Officer 
of  the  Alberta  Board  of  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions,  credited  this  situation  to  the  unions 
and  their  leadership,  to  management’s 
tendency  to  respect  human  rights,  and  to 
the  Government’s  efforts  to  effect  settle¬ 
ments  in  industrial  disputes. 


Snys  Recreation  Plans 
Develop  Worker  Morale 

“Generally  speaking,  workers  who  play 
better  work  better,”  states  Dr.  Earle  F. 
Zeigler,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Physical,  Health,  and  Recreation  Education 
at  the  University  of  Western  Ontario,  in  an 
article  entitled  “The  Case  for  Industrial 
Recreation”.  The  article  appeared  in  the 
Winter  1951-52  issue  of  The  Business 
Quarterly,  a  publication  of  the  School  of 
Business  Administration,  University  of 
Western  Ontario. 

“Industrial  recreation  has  a  constructive 
effect  on  the  employee’s  attitude  towards 
his  position  and  his  fellow  workers,”  Dr. 
Zeigler  continued.  “Few  things  can  be 
offered  to  the  worker  that  will  develop  a 
more  valuable  industrial  asset — high  worker 
morale. 

“The  development  of  such  qualities  as 
co-ordination,  initiative,  leadership,  and  the 
satisfaction  of  doing  something  well  at 
play  tend  to  carry  over  into  the  job.  In 
this  way  the  worker’s  productivit}’’  may  well 
be  increased. 

“The  firm  wRich  offers  a  sound  recreation 
program  will  find  that  it  attracts  and  holds 
workers.” 

In  his  article.  Dr.  Zeigler  offers  sugges¬ 
tions  which  should  be  followed  in  the 
development  of  an  “adequate  and  success¬ 
ful”  recreation  program,  outlines  potential 
problems  and  presents  a  “blueprint  for 
action.” 


Some  Unions  Disapprove 
N.S.  Labour  Board^s  Act 

While  one  Halifax  union  has  expressed 
.approval  of  the  action  of  the  Nova  Scotia 
Labour  Relations  Board  in  refusing  certifi¬ 
cation  to  five  union  groups  on  grounds  that 
they  were  communist-led  (L.G.,  March, 
p.  260),  a  labour  council  and  eight  unions 
m  that  province  have  placed  their  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  decision  on  record. 

They  are;  the  Cape  Breton  Labour 
Council  (CCL) ;  six  locals  of  Di.strict  26, 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  (CCL); 
Local  596,  Retail,  Wholesale  and  Depart¬ 
ment  Store  Union;  and  the  Antigonish 
Garage  Workers’  Union. 


CCCL  Will  Not  Support 
Any  Political  Party 

In  an  eight-point  resolution,  the  CCCL 
executive  has  announced  that  it  will  not, 
as  such,  support  any  candidate  nor  any 
party  in  the  Quebec  provincial  election  but 
that  it  will  attempt  to  hasten  the  political 
education  of  the  labour  class. 


The  CCCL’s  Political  Action  Committee 
is,  however,  authorized  to  use  the  official 
publication  of  the  organization  and  all  other 
publicity  means  at  its  disposal  “to  point  out 
to  the  voters  the  candidates  that  could  be 
particularly  hostile  to  the  workers  and  to 
labour  unionism.” 

The  Committee  will  also  publicize  the 
CCCL  point  of  view  on  the  platforms  of 
the  political  parties  and  on  existing 
legislation. 

A  special  fund  will  be  set  up  to  allow 
the  Committee  to  pursue  its  role  effec¬ 
tively  but  only  union  members  and  the 
syndicates  will  be  allowed  to  contribute  to 
this  fund. 


Aim  to  Drive  Communists 
From  French  Unions 

The  International  Confederation  of  Free 
Trade  Unions  has  launched  a  project  which 
it  hopes  will  deal  the  death  blow  to 
communist  influence  in  the  French  labour 
movement. 

One  phase  of  the  project  will  be  a  drive 
to  organize  under  the  Force  Ouvriere  the 
3,000,000  to  3,500,000  workers  in  Frencli 
industry  now  unorganized.  The  project  wdll 
also  attempt  to  reform  the  whole  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  individual  French  worker 
and  his  union. 

French  unions  have  undertaken  to  raise 
union  dues  and  to  require  members  to  pay 
them  12  months  out  of  the  year. 
Communist  unions  in  France  give  union 
cards  free  and  need  to  collect  no  dues 
because  of  huge  contributions  from  “other 
sources”.  At  the  present  time,  no  French 
union  has  dues  that  can  support  a  large- 
scale  organization  drive. 


Unions  Pledye  Support  to 
Neyro  Labour  Committee 

When  the  Negro  Labour  Committee  of 
the  U.S.A.  was  formed  in  New  York 
recently,  representatives  of  75  trade  unions 
pledged  their  support  of  the  group’s  aims. 
The  Committee  will  function  on  a  nation¬ 
wide  scale. 

Primary  purpose  of  the  new  organization 
is  to  improve  the  social,  political  and 
economic  welfare  of  the  millions  of  Negro 
workers  in  the  United  States  within  the 
framework  of  organized  labour. 

Rejecting  communist  assistance,  the 
Committee  has  barred  from  membership 
“communist  or  communist-dominated  trade 
unions  and  all  other  anti-democratic 
groups.” 

For  15  years  prior  to  the  formation  of 
the  national  committee,  a  local  committee 
existed  in  New  York. 
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Some  Jobless  Insurance 
Fnntls  in  IJ.S.  Dtvindling 

Unemployment  insurance  funds  in  the 
United  States  are  feeling  the  effect  of  cut¬ 
backs  in  employment  due  to  defence  order 
placements  and  recession  in  the  production 
of  certain  commodities.  A  number  of  state 
funds  are  reported  to  be  having  difficulty 
in  meeting  payment  of  unemployment 
insurance  benefit  claims. 

At  the  beginning  of  April,  Michigan  and 
a  number  of  eastern  states  appeared  to 
be  the  most  seriously  affected.  The  situa¬ 
tion  has  caused  grave  concern  to  organized 
labour.  Hearings  have  been  held  by  the 
Congress  Ways  and  Means  Sub-committee. 

Tobin  Testifies 

Testif3dng  before  the  committee,  U.S. 
Secretary  of  Labour  Maurice  Tobin  advo¬ 
cated  supplementary  federal  unemployment 
payments  on  a  temporary  basis  in  states 
faced  with  difficult  unemployment  prob¬ 
lems.  Mr.  Tobin  said:  “The  payment  of 
such  benefits  should  continue  no  longer 
than  a  reasonable  time  to  allow  the  states 
themselves  to  correct  the  major  short¬ 
comings  of  their  laws  in  accordance  with 
reasonable  minimum  standards.  While  such 
supplementary  payments  could  be  paid  on 
a  short-term  basis,  they  cannot  and  should 
not  be  paid  by  the  federal  Government 
indefinitely.  The  states  have  accumulated 
billions  of  dollars  in  their  unemployment 
benefits  in  accordance  with  their  laws, 
buttressed  by  federal  minimum  standards.” 

The  CIO,  in  its  representations  before 
the  committee,  ui’ged  that  federal  assist¬ 
ance  take  the  form  of  grants,  rather  than 
loans,  to  those  states  whose  unemployment 
insurance  funds  fall  too  low  to  finance  the 
benefits  provided  by  their  state  laws. 

CIO  Request 

The  secretary-treasurer  of  the  United 
Automobile  Workers,  and  on  behalf  of  a 
number  of  other  CIO  unions,  requested  the 
committee’s  approval  of  a  bill  to  authorize 
supplementary  federal  payments  to  jobless 
persons.  He  expressed  opposition  to  a  bill 
sponsored  by  Representative  Mills,  which 
would  sanction  repayable  advances  by  the 
federal  Government  to  states  hard  hit. 

Such  legislation  was  also  opposed  by  the 
Commerce  and  Industry  Association  of 
New  York  on  the  ground  that  the  result 
would  be  disastrous  to  the  whole  federal- 
state  unemployment  compensation  program. 
Jobless  benefits  in  a  very  short  time,  it 
contended,  would  be  increased  by  50  to  60 
per  cent  at  a  cost  of  up  to  a  billion  dollars 
more  if  the  proposed  federal  aid  to  the 
states’  unemployment  insurance  funds  were 
provided. 


The  proposed  supplemental  payments 
would  be  made  from  the  federal  Govern¬ 
ment’s  share  of  the  percentage  of  the 
unemployment  tax  allotted  to  adminis¬ 
trative  costs. 

The  Congress  Ways  and  Means  Sub¬ 
committee  has  before  it  for  consideration 
a  number  of  bills  which  propose  the  extend¬ 
ing  of  federal  assistance,  in  one  form  or 
other,  to  states  suffering  from  heavy  unem¬ 
ployment  whose  jobless  benefit  funds  are 
nearing  exhaustion. 


Retired  Auto  Worhers 
Organize  in  Windsor 

The  Detroit  Retired  Autoworkers  Organ¬ 
ization  (L.G.,  March,  p.  262)  now  has  a 
counterpart  in  Windsor,  Ont.  The  move  to 
organize  automotive  industry  pensioners  in 
the  Canadian  city  is  spearheaded  by  officers 
of  United  Auto  Workers  locals  there  and 
has  the  backing  of  many  interested  private 
citizens. 

A  belief  that  the  ever-increasing  number 
of  pensioners  will  one  day  constitute  a 
separate  economic  class  in  society  is  one 
reason  for  the  organization  campaign.  In 
recent  years,  collective-agreement  pension 
plans  calling  for  the  retirement  of  workers 
at  65  years  have  been  producing  pensioners 
at  a  steadily-accelerating  rate.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  there  are  now  4,500  retired  auto 
wmrkers  in  Detroit  and  at  least  500  in 
Windsor. 

The  prime  objective  of  the  new  group 
will  be  to  improve  the  economic  life  of  the 
pensioners. 


Fewer  Men  Over  45 
Now  Working  in  IJ.S. 

In  spite  of  the  increased  employment  in 
the  first  half  of  1951,  the  proportion  of 
men  45  and  over  in  the  United  States 
labour  force  was  lower  than  it  was  in 
April  1945,  according  to  a  report  just  issued 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Women 
45  and  over,  how'ever,  had  regained  by 
April,  1950,  the  high  rate  of  participation 
they  reached  during  the  Second  World  War. 

These  recent  changes  continue  long-time 
trends.  The  percentage  of  men  45  and  over 
who  were  in  the  labour  force  declined  from 
84  per  cent  to  75  per  cent  between  1900 
and  1950.  Of  all  women  45  and  over, 
however,  22  per  cent  were  working  in  1950 
as  compared  with  12  per  cent  in  1900. 
About  half  of  this  increase  occurred 
between  1940  and  1950  as  a  result  of  the 
Second  World  War  manpower  shortages. 
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IKS.  Livittff  Stittitlards 
4%  Lower  Since  Korea 

Because  wage  rates  m  the  United  States 
have  not  risen  enough  to  offset  price  and 
tax  increases,  several  million  American 
families  in  the  moderate  income  group  have 
suffered  an  average  loss  of  four  per  cent 
in  their  living  standards  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  Korean  War,  according  to  Dr. 
Julius  Hirsch,  Professor  of  Economics,  New 
York  School  of  Social  Research. 

In  reaching  this  conclusion.  Dr.  Hirsch 
used  a  new  approach  to  obtain  a  direct 
measure  of  average  price  changes  as  they 
affected  a  city  worker’s  four-person  family 
with  a  moderate  income.  He  also  took 
account  of  their  changing  tax  burden.  He 
was  thus  able  to  obtain  substantially- 
precise  estimates  of  their  net  weekly  earn¬ 
ings  in  constant  dollars. 

Taxes  Up  25  Per  Cent 

Dr.  Hirsch  found  that,  whereas  prices 
rose  10  per  cent  since  Korea,  personal  taxes 
rose  25  per  cent.  The  tax  rise  was  more 
than  twice  as  great  as  the  price  rise  partly 
because  tax  rates  w'ere  increased — part  of  a 
program  for  recovering  price  stabihty — and 
partly  because  higher  money  earnings 
placed  the  families  studied  in  higher  tax 
brackets. 

As  reported  in  the  New  York  Times, 
Dr.  Hirsch ’s  findings  were  as  follows: 
Between  Julj’,  1950,  and  November,  1951, 
the  average  weekly  earnings  of  this  group 
of  families  in  current  dollars  ro.se  $4.36. 
But  price  rises  took  .S5.15  out  of  the  week’s 
pay,  79  cents  more  than  the  rise  in 
earnings. 

Personal  taxes  (federal,  state  and  local) 
claimed  .$5.36  from  the  week’s  pay  in  July, 
1950.  The  pay  of  $55.42  in  current  dollars 
was  equal  to  $55.36  in  constant  (1951) 
dollars.  With  .$5.36  claimed  by  taxes,  these 
families  had  only  an  average  of  $50  to 
dispose  of  for  their  necessities  and  luxuries 
after  meeting  their  tax  liabilities. 

Disposable  Income  Cut 

But  by  November,  1951,  their  tax  burden 
rose  .$1.39  from  .$5.36  to  $6.75.  Their  net 
weekly  earnings  in  constant  dollars  after 
taxes  dropped  from  $.50  to  $47.82.  This  is 
a  drop  of  4-3  per  cent  in  the  average 
disposable  income  available  to  these 
families. 

The  increased  tax  burden  and  the  post- 
Korea  price  rises,  together,  took  $11.90  out 
of  the  average  pay  envelope  of  these 
families.  In  November,  1951,  their  weekly 
earnings  in  current  dollars  of  .$59.78  were 
worth  .$47.82  in  dollars  of  comstant  pur¬ 
chasing  power  after  taxes.  Of  this  loss. 


$5.15  was  accounted  for  by  the  rise  in  prices 
and  $6.75  by  the  personal  tax  burden. 

Take-home  pay  rose.  But  rising  prices 
and  rising  taxes  eroded  $6.54  out  of  the 
pay  envelope,  in  addition  to  the  $5.36  paid 
in  personal  taxes  in  July,  1950.  With  four 
and  a  third  more  dollars  in  it,  the  envelope 
of  November,  1951,  actually  represented  .$2 
less  purchasing  power. 


Average  Hourly  Earnings 
At  All-Time  High  in  E.S. 

Average  straight-time  hourly  rates  for 
production  workers  in  all  United  States 
manufacturing  industries  reached  an  all- 
time  high  of  .11-582  an  hour  on  January  15. 

The  five  industries  with  the  highest 
straight-time  hourly  rates  in  Januaiy  this 
year  were:  oil  and  coal  products,  $1-974; 
printing  and  publishing,  $1-969;  rubber 
products,  $1-774;  primary  metals,  .$1-758; 
and  non-electrical  machinery,  $1-723.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  list  were  lumber,  textile 
products,  apparel,  leather  and  tobacco,  with 
rates  averaging  from  $1-375  down  to  $1-144 
an  hour. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  National 
Affairs,  the  biggest  increases  in  rates 
between  January,  1950,  and  January,  1952, 
were :  rubber  products,  18  - 1  per  cent ; 
instruments,  16-7  per  cent;  electrical 
machinery,  14-8  per  cent;  and  lumber,  14.7 
per  cent.  For  all  manufacturing  groups  the 
average  increase  in  1951  was  5-7  per  cent  and 
for  the  years  19.50  and  1951,  14-6  per  cent. 

Although  the  consumer’s  price  index  rose 
4-7  per  cent  in  1951  and  14  per  cent  during 
the  two-year  period,  average  straight-time 
earnings  in  11  of  the  20  industries  con¬ 
sidered  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  rise 
in  living  costs. 


503,000  Norwegians 
Are  Lnion  Members 

The  Norwegian  Federation  of  Labour  had 
503,200  dues-paying  members  on  December 
31,  1951,  the  Norwegian  Information  Ser¬ 
vice  reported.  This  number  includes  87,327 
women  members. 

Forty  national  unions  are  affiliated  with 
the  Federation. 


200  Labour  Papers  in  U.S. 

Labour  unions  in  the  United  States 
publish  almost  200  national  labour  papers 
and  magazines  in  addition  to  hundreds  of 
regional  and  local  ones.  Unions  claim  a 
combined  circulation  of  16  million  and  a 
total  readership  of  at  least  30  million. 
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Health  Insurance  Plan 
Recommended  in  Alberta 

Establishment  of  a  complete  program  of 
health  insurance  was  one  of  the  87  recom¬ 
mendations  to  improve  public  health  ser¬ 
vices  in  Alberta  included  in  the  report  of 
the  Alberta  Health  Survey  Committee. 
The  report  was  released  in  Ottawa  last 
month  by  Hon.  Paul  Martin,  Minister  of 
National  Health  and  Welfare. 

The  Committee’s  two-year  survey  was 
financed  by  a  federal  health  grant.  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  was  Dr.  A.  Somer¬ 
ville,  Assistant  Deputy  Minister  of  Public 
Health  for  Alberta.  Members  include 
representatives  of  the  provincial  health 
department,  the  Associated  Hospitals  of 
Alberta,  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  the  Union  of  Urban  Municipali¬ 
ties,  the  Alberta  Association  of  Municipal 
Districts,  and  the  women  of  Alberta. 

The  major  proposals  of  the  report,  if 
implemented,  would  lead  to  a  complete 
program  of  health  insurance,  the  report 
notes. 


Fifth  of  IJ.S.  Workers 
With  Same  Firm  10  Ye€trs 

Approximately  20  per  cent  of  all 
employed  persons  in  the  United  States  in 
January,  1951,  had  worked  for  the  same 
employer  continuously  for  the  past  10 
years;  14  per  cent  of  the  women,  25  per 
cent  of  the  men.  These  figures  are  from 
a  report  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  issued  in 
December,  1951. 

In  most  industry  groups,  including  manu¬ 
facturing,  women  had  a  shorter  period  of 
continuous  employment  than  men;  in  the 
manufacture  of  durable  goods,  however,  the 
proportion  of  women  M’orkers  who  had 
acquired  their  jobs  during  the  Second 
World  War  exceeded  that  of  men. 

The  median  duration  of  current  employ¬ 
ment  was  2-2  years  for  women,  compared 
with  3-9  years  for  men.  Much  of  this 
difference  is  due  to  the  fact  that  women 
as  home  makers  and  mothers  have  greater 
household  responsibilities.  The  median 
duration  of  employment  is  about  one  year 
for  mothers  with  pre-school-age  children; 
two  years  for  mothers  of  school-age 
children ;  and  three  years  for  married 
women  with  no  children  under  18  years 
of  age. 

Although  other  studies  have  shown  that 
single  women  are  more  likely  to  be  regular 
workers  than  are  married  women  of  com¬ 
parable  age,  the  median  duration  of 
employment  for  single  women  as  a  group 


(about  two  years)  does  not  differ  appreci¬ 
ably  from  that  for  married  women.  One 
reason  for  this  apparently  is  that  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  single  group  consists 
of  teen-age  girls  not  long  out  of  school,  a 
fact  which  would  tend  to  reduce  the  median 
for  the  group  as  a  whole. 


Dutch  Plan  Aims  to 
Reiluce  Unemployment 

The  joblessness  of  about  110,(K)0  Dutch 
workers  can  be  traced  fairly  directly  to  the 
deflationary  policies  that  have  restored  the 
Dutch  balance  of  foreign  trade,  according 
to  Michael  L.  Hoffman,  writing  in  the 
New  York  Times.  The  Netherlands  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  now  trying  to  reabsorb  these 
unemployed. 

From  a  post-war  unemployment  level 
that  ranged,  Mr.  Hoffman  writes,  from  a 
yearly  low  of  slightly  less  than  40,000  to 
a  yearly  high  of  60,000  to  70,000,  the 
Netherlands  unemployment  has  climbed  to 
approximately  175,000.  This  is  slightlj^  less 
than  4  per  cent  of  the  total  labour  force. 

Most  of  the  growth  in  unemployment 
has  been  in  the  agricultural  and  building 
trades,  Mr.  Hoffman  states. 

The  Netherlands  Government’s  plan  to 
reduce  unemployment  includes  the  follow¬ 
ing  measures: — 

A  transfer  of  w'orkers  to  industries  in 
which  labour  shortages  still  exist.  (Move¬ 
ment  between  the  various  industrial  centres 
is  fairly  easy  in  the  Netherlands  because 
industry  is  concentrated  in  a  very  small 
area.  The  Government  also  sees  to  it  that 
workers’  travel  remains  cheap  and  easy.) 

A  reversal  of  the  Government’s  policy  to 
restrict  investment  in  construction.  (The 
volume  of  house  building  is  being  permitted 
to  rise  by  about  20  per  cent  in  the  current 
comstruction  season.) 

Some  expansion  in  public  works. 

Establishment  of  new  industries  in  the 
agricultural  regions  farthest  from  potential 
employment  centres. 


National  Health  Fund 
Established  in  Peru 

A  fund  to  be  used  for  the  control  of 
contagious  diseases,  the  creation  of  addi¬ 
tional  hospital  facilities  and  the  general 
improvement  of  sanitary  conditions  has 
been  set  up  by  the  Peruvian  Government. 

The  fund  is  being  built  up  through  higher 
taxes  on  the  importation  of  foreign  spirits 
and  through  a  new  tax  of  five  per  cent  on 
salaries  and  wages  to  be  paid  by  all  com¬ 
panies  whose  capital  exceeds  a  specified 
figure. 
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Extracts  from  Hansard  of  Interest  to  Labour 


Maintenance  of  Immigrants 

Alarch  24 

Mr.  "^'hite  (Middlesex  East): 

1.  How  many  immigrants  are  being  main¬ 
tained  by  the  Department  of  Labour  in  each 
of  the  following  centres:  (a)  St.  Paul 
I’Ermite,  Que;  (b)  Ajax,  Ont.? 

2.  How  many  of  these  immigrants  in  each 
of  the  above  centres  are:  (a)  German; 
(6)  from  the  United  Kingdom;  (c)  all 
others  ? 

3.  Of  these  totals,  how  many  are  age 
groups  (a)  from  1  to  18  years;  (b)  from 
18  to  35  years;  (c)  over  35  years? 

Mr.  Gregg : 

1.  (a)  703;  (b)  714,  as  at  March  24, 
1952. 

2.  (a)  St.  Paul  I’Ermite,  28;  Ajax,  37; 

(b)  St.  Paul  I'Ermite,  nil;  Ajax,  16; 

(c)  St.  Paul  I'Ermite,  675;  Ajax,  661. 


3.  (a)  St.  Paul  TErmite,  German,  nil; 
from  United  Kingdom,  nil;  others,  89. 

Ajax,  German,  2;  from  United  Kingdom, 
3;  others,  146. 

(b)  St.  Paul  I’Ermite,  German,  23;  from 
United  Kingdom,  nil;  others,  445. 

Ajax,  German,  28;  from  United  Kingdom, 
11;  others,  388. 

(c)  St.  Paul  I’Ermite,  German,  5;  from 
United  Kingdom,  nil;  others,  141. 

Ajax,  German,  7;  from  United  Kingdom, 
2;  others,  127. 

Immigration  in  1951 

March  24 

Mr.  Brooks: 

1.  What  number  of  immigrants  entered 
Canada  each  month  during  the  year  1951 
through  the  ports  of  Halifax,  Saint  John, 
Quebec,  Montreal  and  Vancouver? 

2.  What  was  the  number  by  nationalities? 


Mr.  Harris  (Grey-Bruce) : 

1.  Immigration  to  Canada  through  the  under-mentioned  ports,  calendar  year,  1951; 


Halifax 

Saint  John 

Januarj’-  . 

. . .  3,357 

280 

Februarv  . 

4.843 

1,617 

March . 

. . .  7,760 

1,466 

April . 

. . .  8,144 

70 

May  . 

. . .  9,920 

12 

June  . . 

, . .  9,779 

14 

July  . 

. . .  8,888 

3 

August  . 

. .  .  7,925 

8 

September  . . . , 

. . .  3,672 

25 

October  . 

. . .  5,072 

28 

November  . . , 

. . .  10,101 

782 

December  . . . 

. .  14,379 

1,781 

Totals  . 

. .  93,840 

6,086 

Source:  statistical  unit,  immigration  branch. 

2.  Immigration  to  Canada  showing  nation¬ 
alities,  calendar  year,  1951: 


Albanian .  58 

Austrian  .  3.628 

Belgian  .  3,086 

British .  34,790 

Bulgarian  .  395 

Central  American .  16 

Chinese  .  2,689 

Czechoslovakian .  3,905 

Danish  .  4,666 

Dutch  .  19,137 

Estonian  .  4,748 

Finnish  .  3,949 

French  .  6,811 

German  .  25,813 

Greek  .  2,802 


Quebec 

Montreal 

Vancouver 

T  otals 

24 

443 

177 

4,281 

29 

579 

162 

7,230 

37 

782 

213 

10,258 

3,015 

826 

217 

12,272 

6,166 

1,174 

194 

17,466 

5,821 

929 

192 

16,735 

6,128 

1,376 

262 

16,657 

4,889 

1,550 

159 

14,531 

5,630 

913 

194 

10,434 

13,104 

1,084 

182 

19,470 

6,767 

1,393 

160 

19,203 

66 

603 

234 

17,063 

51,676 

11,652 

2,346 

165,600 

Hungarian  .  5,210 

Icelandic  .  17 

Irish  Republican .  669 

Israeli  .  333 

Italian  .  23,432 

Japanese  .  4 

Latvian  .  2,830 

Lithuanian  .  1,373 

Mexican  . . .  i .  30 

Norwegian  .  916 

Polish  .  20,408 

Portuguese  .  42 

Roumanian  .  2,344 

Russian  .  3,744 

South  American  .  132 

Spanish .  552 

Swedish  .  796 
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Swiss  .  1,267 

Syrian  . *  263 

Turkish .  54 

Ukrainian  .  705 

U.S.A.  citizens  .  6,904 

West  Indian  (not  British) .  48 

Yugoslavian  .  5,573 

Others  .  252 


Total .  194,391 


Source:  statistical  unit,  immigration  branch. 


Bill  of  Rights 

March  24 

Mr.  J.  G.  Diefenbaker  (Lake  Centre) 
moved : 

That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  house,  imme¬ 
diate  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
advisability  of  introducing  a  bill  or  declara¬ 
tion  of  rights  to  assure  amongst  other  rights: 

1.  Freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  the  press  and  of  radio; 

2.  That  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  abro¬ 
gated  or  suspended  except  by  parliament; 

3.  That  no  one  shall  be  deprived  of  liberty 
or  property  without  due  process  of  law,  and 
in  no  case  by  Order  in  Council; 

4.  That  no  tribunal  or  commission  shall 
have  the  power  to  compel  the  giving  of 
evidence  by  any  one  who  is  denied  counsel 
or  other  constitutional  safeguards. 

And  that  as  a  preliminary  step  the  gov¬ 
ernment  should  consider  the  advisability  of 
submitting  for  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada  the  question  as  to  the 
degree  of  which  fundamental  freedoms  of 
religion,  speech  and  of  the  press  and  the 
preservation  of  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  individual  are  matters  of  federal  or 
provincial  jurisdiction. 

.  .  .  I  have  been  asked  what  terms  would 
be  put  into  a  bill  of  rights  or  into  a 
declaration  of  freedom.  I  realize  the 
difficulties  of  draftsmanship.  Those  who 
drafted  the  first  ten  amendments  to  the 
United  States  constitution  took  several 
years.  Since  that  time  we  have  had  an 
example  in  the  difficulty  of  the  United 
Nations.  Incidentally  some  three  years  ago 
a  declaration  of  human  freedoms  was 
agreed  on  but  as  yet,  has  not  been  brought 
before  parliament.  In  the  representations 
made  to  the  committee  in  the  other  place, 
which  committee  was  presided  over  with 
distinction  by  Senator  Roebuck,  some 
recommendations  as  to  terms  were  made. 
I  shall  read  a  draft  declaration  of  rights 
which  I  believe  represents,  in  general,  most 
of  the  principles  to  be  embodied  by  such 
a  bill  of  rights. 

I  have  used  as  a  base  the  draft  declara¬ 
tion  from  the  Senate  committee,  and  have 
altered,  added  to  or  deleted  some  of  its 
terms.  I  suggest  these  as  a  basis  upon 


which  Canadians  might  consider  the  draft¬ 
ing  of  a  Canadian  bill  of  rights  or  declara¬ 
tion  of  rights: 

Article  1 

Everyone  has  the  right  to  life,  liberty  and 
the  security  of  person. 

Article  2 

No  one  shall  be  subjected  to  torture  or 
to  cruel,  inhuman  or  degrading  treatment 
or  punishment. 

Article  3 

Everyone  lias  the  right  to  recognition 
throughout  Canada  as  a  person  before  the 
law. 

Article  4 

All  are  equal  before  the  law  and  are 
entitled  without  any  discrimination  to  equal 
protection  of  the  law. 

Article  5 

Everyone  has  the  right  to  an  effective 
remedy  by  the  competent  national  tribunals 
for  acts  violating  the  fundamental  rights 
granted  him  by  the  constitution  or  by  law. 

Article  6 

(1)  No  person  shall  be  subjected  to 
arbitrary  arrest,  detention  or  exile. 

(2)  Any  person  who  is  arrested  or 
detained  shall  be  promptly  informed  of  the 
reasons  for  the  arrest  or  detention  and  be 
entitled  to  a  fair  hearing  within  a  reason¬ 
able  time  or  to  release. 

(3)  No  one  shall  be  denied  the  right  to 
reasonable  bail  without  just  cause. 

(4)  No  tribunal,  royal  commission,  board 
or  state  official  shall  have  the  right  to 
compel  anyone  to  give  evidence  who  is  denied 
counsel  or  other  constitutional  safeguards. 

Article  7 

Every  person  who  is  deprived  of  his 
liberty  by  arrest  or  detention  shall  have  an 
effective  remedy  in  the  nature  of  habeas 
corpus  by  which  the  lawfulness  of  hi®  deten¬ 
tion  shall  be  decided  speedily  by  a  court 
and  his  release  ordered  if  the  detention  is 
not  lawful.  Habeas  corpus  shall  not  be 
abridged,  suspended  or  abrogated  except  by 
parliament. 

Article  8 

Everyone  is  entitled  in  full  equality  to  a 
fair  and  public  hearing  by  an  independent 
and  impartial  tribunal,  in  the  determination 
of  his  rights  and  obligations  and  of  any 
criminal  charge  against  him. 

Article  9 

Every  person  is  entitled  to  all  the  rights 
and  freedoms  herein  set  forth  without 
distinction  of  any  kind  such  as  race,  colour, 
sex,  _  language,  religion,  political  or  other 
opinion,  national  or  social  origin,  property, 
birth  or  other  status. 

Article  10 

Any  person  whose  rights  or  freedoms  as 
herein  set  forth  have  been  violated  may 
apply  for  relief  on  notice  of  motion  to  the 
supreme  or  superior  court  of  the  province 
in  which  the  violation  occurred. 

There  are  some  who  contend  that  if  we 
set  forth  all  the  tei’ms  in  a  bill  of  rights 
we  may  thereby  limit  our  freedoms  because 
we  shall  thereby  be  limiting  our  freedoms 
to  those  comprised  therein.  In  its  consti¬ 
tutional  amendments,  the  United  States 
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added  a  provision  to  meet  that  possibility 
and  I  suggest  to  that  end  the  final  section 
be  as  follows: — 

Article  11 

The  above  articles  shcill  not  be  deemed  to 
abridge  or  exclude  any  rights  or  freedoms 
to  which  any  person  is  otherwise  entitled. 

The  foregoing  are  based  on  the  findings 
of  two  joint  committees  on  fundamental 
freedoms  and  those  of  two  house  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Senate.  Would  such  bill  of 
rights  containing  such  terms  be  binding? 
Would  it  not  entrench  upon  provincial 
rights  under  the  British  North  America 
Act?  That  is  a  problem  that  deserves  the 
most  serious  attention.  I  do  not  ask  for 
a  bill  of  rights  passed  by  Parliament  which 
in  any  waj''  would  invade  or  infringe  the 
rights  of  the  provinces. 

It  is  agreed  that  in  order  to  bring  in  a 
bill  of  rights  to  include  the  rights  of  both 
national  and  provincial  jurisdictions  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  an  amendment 
to  the  constitution.  There  would  be  no 
need,  however,  for  an  amendment  in  the 
constitution  for  declaration  of  rights  which 
has  been  suggested  by  various  newspapers 
across  the  country.  Such  a  declaration 
would  be  a  declaration  of  idealism,  a  blue¬ 
print,  but  setting  forth  and  embodying  that 
which  Canada  accepted  when  she  became  a 
signatory  of  the  United  Nations  charter. 
However,  in  order  to  determine  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  constitutionality  I  drafted  the  bill 
of  rights,  with  a  view  to  having  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  this  country  consider  the 
advisability  of  submitting  for  the  opinion 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  degree  to  which  the  funda¬ 
mental  freedoms  of  religion,  of  speech  and 
of  the  press  and  the  preservation  of  the 


2.  (a)  Halifax  . 

(h)  Saint  John . 

(c)  Quebec  . 

(d)  Montreal 

St.  Antoine  _ 

St.  Paul  I’Ermite 

(e)  Ajax . 

(/)  Winnipeg  . 

(g)  Edmonton  . 

(/i)  Vancouver . 

(i)  Victoria  . 


3.  Information  not  available. 

Health  Insurance 

March  27 

Mr.  Stanley  Knowles  (Winnipeg  North 
Centre) :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to 


constitutional  rights  of  the  individual  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  draft  are  matters  of  federal 
and  provincial  jurisdiction  .  .  . 

Maintenance  of  Immigrants 

March  26 

Mr.  White  (Middlesex  East) ; 

1.  How  many  immigrants  are  being  main¬ 
tained  by  the  Department  of  Citizenship  and 
Immigration  in  each  of  the  following  centres: 
fa)  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia;  (6)  Saint 
John,  New  Brunswick;  (c)  Quebec,  Quebec; 
(d)  Montreal,  Quebec;  (e)  Ajax,  Ontario; 
if)  Winnipeg,  Manitoba;  (<;)  Edmonton, 
Alberta;  (h)  Vancouver,  British  Columbia; 
(i)  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  as  of 
March  1,  1952? 

2.  How  many  of  these  immigrants  in  each 
of  the  above  centres  are:  (a)  German; 
(&)  from  the  United  Kingdom;  (c)  all 
others? 

3.  Of  these  totals,  how  many  are  age 
groups;  (a)  from  1  to  18  years;  (6)  from 
18  to  35  years;  (c)  over  35  years? 

Mr.  Harris  (Grey-Bruce) : 


1.  (a)  Halifax,  N.S .  66 

(b)  Saint  John,  N.B .  23 

(c)  Quebec,  P.Q .  228 

(d)  Montreal,  Que. 

St.  Antoine  .  154 

St.  Paul  I’Ermite .  62* 

(e)  Ajax,  Out .  239* 

(/)  Winnipeg,  Man .  58 

ig)  Edmonton,  Alta .  95 

(h)  Vancouver,  B.  C .  83 

(i)  Victoria,  B.C .  43 


Total  .  1,051* 


♦The  numbers  shown  for  St.  Paul  TErmlte 
and  Ajax.  Ont.,  are  immigration  cases 
accommodated  in  labour  hostels.  The  total 
does  not  include  554  Department  of  Labour 
cases  accommodated  in  immigration  halls. 


Germans 

U.K. 

Others 

Total 

18 

1 

47 

66 

7 

6 

10 

23 

31 

4 

193 

228 

20 

1 

133 

154 

62 

62 

26 

29 

184 

239 

13 

7 

38 

58 

8 

6 

81 

95 

41 

o 

•y 

39 

83 

27 

16 

43 

191 

57 

803 

1,051 

ask  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  National 
Health  and  Welfare.  In  view  of  repre¬ 
sentations  made  yesterday  to  the  federal 
Government  by  the  Trades  and  Labour 
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Congress  of  Canada,  will  the  Minister 
reconsider  the  question  of  establishing  at 
this  session  a  special  committee  on  health 
insurance? 

Hon.  Paul  Martin  (Minister  of  National 
Health  and  Welfare) :  My  hon.  friend 
knows  that  the  Government  gives  careful 
consideration  to  every  representation  that 
is  made  to  it.  But  my  hon.  friend  also 
knows  equaUy  well  that  there  is  nothing 
further  that  I  can  add  to  what  I  already 
said  on  the  second  day  of  this  session.  I 
would  advise  my  hon.  friend  that  what  I 
said  related  to  the  state  of  the  health 
survey  and  the  sickness  survey,  which  are 
still  in  the  incomplete  stage. 

Mr.  Knowles :  May  I  ask  a  supplementary 
question?  Is  the  Minister  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  Saskatchewan  health  survey 
report,  which  is  being  released  today, 
recommends  a  national  health  insurance 
program?  If  so,  why  does  his  press  release 
about  this  report  ignore  that  recom¬ 
mendation? 

Mr.  Martin:  The  Minister  is  well  aware 
of  many  things  recommended  in  Saskat¬ 
chewan,  but  he,  himself,  has  to  judge  as 
to  the  validity  of  those  recommendations. 

Combines  Investigation  Act 

March  31 

Mr.  J.  G.  Diefenbaker  (Lake  Centre) : 
May  I  ask  whether  or  not  the  MacQuarrie 
committee  on  combines  has  brought  in  a 
further  interim  report,  and  whether,  as 
reported  in  the  press  on  Saturday,  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  intro¬ 
duce  amendments  to  the  Combines  Investi¬ 
gation  Act  at  the  present  session? 

Hon.  Stuart  S.  Garson  (Minister  of 
Justice) :  The  MacQuarrie  committee  has 
not  brought  in  another  interim  report.  It 
has  filed  with  me  the  English  copy  of  its 
final  report,  and  at  present  we  are  awaiting 
the  preparation  by  Professor  Lamontagne 
of  the  French  copy.  When  both  copies 
are  available,  multigraphed  copies  will  be 
tabled  in  the  house  and  submitted  to 
Cabinet,  and  a  decision  will  be  reached  as 
to  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  the 
matter. 

Mr.  Diefenbaker:  The  other  question 
had  to  do  with  the  statement  by  one  of 
the  ministers,  according  to  the  press,  that 
it  was  the  intention  at  the  present  session 
to  bring  in  amendments  to  the  combines 
act.  I  was  asking  the  Minister  whether 
that  was  the  intention  of  the  Government 
I  am  referring  to  the  statement  of  the 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  (Mr. 
Howe). 


Mr.  Garson:  I  saw  the  report  to  which 
my  hon.  friend  refers,  but  I  am  like  my 
colleague  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  (Mr. 
Gardiner) ;  I  do  not  take  these  reports  too 
seriously.  The  facts  are  as  I  have  stated. 
The  English  copy  has  been  received.  The 
French  copy  will  be  made  available,  I 
should  think,  within  the  course  of  perhaps 
a  week.  At  that  time  both  copies  will  be 
tabled  and  an  announcement  made  as  to 
pohcy. 

Federal  Grants  to  Schools 

March  31 

Mr.  Stanley  Knowles  (Winnipeg  North 
Centre) :  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  the 
Minister  of  National  Health  and  Welfare 
whether  it  is  correct  that  as  from  tomorrow 
the  federal  grant  to  schools  of  social  work 
is  being  discontinued?  If  so,  can  the  Min¬ 
ister  say  why,  and  whether  or  not  this 
matter  will  be  reconsidered? 

Hon.  Paul  Martin  (Minister  of  National 
Health  and  Welfare) ;  ...  As  my  hon. 
friend  knows,  the  Government  has  made 
grants  to  universities  in  the  amount  of  $7 
milhon;  and,  as  the  schools  of  social  work 
were  advised  at  the  time,  the  Government 
did  not  intend  continuing  a  grant  that 
would  be  covered  in  part  by  the  moneys 
appropriated  following  the  recommendation 
of  the  Massey  royal  commission  with 
respect  to  assistance  to  the  universities. 
One  school  of  social  work  will  receive  some 
assistance — that  is,  the  school  at  Halifax — 
because  it  is  not  fully  covered  under  the 
terms  of  the  grants  made  to  the  provinces 
for  assistance  to  universities.  The  schools 
of  social  work  are  aware  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Knowles;  But  one  of  them  has 
already  had  to  close. 

Voluntary  Revocable  Check-off 

April  1 

Mr.  Stanley  Knowles  (Winnipeg  North 
Centre)  moved  the  second  reading  of  Bill 
No.  3,  to  amend  the  Industrial  Relations 
and  Disputes  Investigation  Act  (voluntary 
revocable  check-off). 

He  said :  ...  If  this  bill  became  law  it 
would  mean  that,  with  respect  to  workers 
governed  by  the  federal  labour  code,  a 
union,  properly  certified  under  the  Act, 
could  request  the  employer  to  agree  to  the 
check-off.  The  check-off  would  mean  that 
the  employer  would  deduct  from  the  wages 
of  the  employee  his  union  dues,  and  turn 
them  over  to  the  union.  Even  after  a 
properly  certified  union  asked  for  the 
check-off  it  would  still  be  necessary  under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  for  each  indi¬ 
vidual  employee  desiring  to  have  his  dues 
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so  deducted  to  so  indicate  in  writing. 
Fui  ther  it  is  provided  that  the  employee 
could  at  any  time  revoke  that  provision. 
Many  of  us  in  this  House  would  like  to 
see  a  wider  measure  of  union  security. 
This  is  its  minimum  form. 

I  would  point  out  that  this  provision  is 
already  contained  in  the  labour  codes  of 
several  of  the  provinces  .  .  . 

Support  for  this  measure  comes  not  only 
from  the  trade  unions,  who  are  anxious  to 
have  it,  but  in  a  wide  measure  from  the 
public  representatives  of  the  various  parties 
m  this  House  .  .  . 

I  would  point  out  that  in  addition  to 
many  representations  which  reach  members 
from  local  unions  across  the  country — rail¬ 
road  unions  in  particular,  because  that  is 
the  largest  group  of  workers  coming  under 
federal  labour  jurisdiction — representations 
to  have  the  check-off  in  the  labour  code 
have  been  made  annually  for  some  time 
by  the  Trades  and  Labour  Congress  of 
Canada  and  by  the  Canadian  Congress  of 
Labour.  Not  only  have  these  representa¬ 
tions  been  made  repeatedly  in  former  years, 
but  in  the  representations  made  by  each 
of  the  congresses  to  the  federal  Govern¬ 
ment  only  last  week  the^'’  again  asked  for 
the  inclusion  of  a  check-off  provision  in  the 
federal  labour  code. 

The  only  representations  I  know  of  which 
have  been  made  against  the  voluntary 
revocable  check-off  are  in  the  form  of  a 
mimeographed  memorandum  coming  from 
the  Railway  Association  of  Canada. 

Mr.  David  A.  Croll  (Spadina) ;  .  .  . 
There  are  two  important  words  in  the  bill, 
the  word  “voluntary”  and  the  word 
“revocable”.  This  means  that  the 

employees  must  ask  for  the  check-off,  and 
they  can  change  their  minds  and  cancel 
it  when  they  so  wish.  The  provinces  of 
British  Columbia,  Saskatchewan,  Nova 

Scotia,  Alberta  and  Prince  Edward  Island 
have  the  voluntary  check-off  written  into 
their  labour  codes.  The  province  of 

Ontario  has  not  a  check-off  for  the 

labouring  people  who  come  under  collec¬ 
tive  agreements,  but  on  the  other  hand  the 
farmers  of  Ontario  already  enjoy  the 
check-off  under  Section  315  of  the  Muni¬ 
cipal  Act,  under  which  they  pay  a  specified 
amount  to  the  Federation  of  Agriculture. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  union  security, 
the  check-off  being  the  least  possible:  I 
have  here  a  clipping  from  the  Labour 
Gazette.  Speaking  of  6,350  manufacturing 
establishments  employing  almost  736,500 
plant  workers  during  the  pay  period  pre¬ 
ceding  October,  1950,  it  says  that  according 
to  this  survey  2,912  establishments  reported 
having  collective  agreements.  Of  this  total. 


1,975  or  approximately  two-thirds  reported 
having  the  check-off.  There  are  none  of 
us  in  this  house  who  question  the  right  of 
any  man  to  belong  to  a  union,  nor  do  we 
question  the  right  of  anyone  to  pay  dues 
to  a  union  or  of  the  unions  who  impose 
dues.  By  legislation  and  otherwise  we 
encourage  men  to  join  unions,  and  we 
recognize  the  right  of  the  union  to  collect 
dues. 

Employers  in  this  country  are  asking  that 
the  unions  be  more  responsible.  In  return 
the  unions  ask  for  a  greater  measure  of 
union  security.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  a 
fair  deal. 

Annuities:  New  Interest  Rate 

April  4 

Hon.  Milton  F.  Gregg  (Minister  of 
Labour) :  I  should  like  to  reply  to  the 
question  asked  yesterday  .  .  .  (which)  was 
as  follows: — 

Would  the  Minister  say  whether  the  new 
per  cent  interest  rate  on  Government 
annuities  applies  only  to  contracts  taken  out 
after  April  1,  1952,  or  will  it  apply  to 
moneys  paid  in  after  that  date  respecting 
contracts  taken  out  during  the  period  when 
the  rate  was  three  per  cent? 

The  answer  is  that  the  rate  m  effect  at 
the  time  the  contract  was  made  applies 
throughout  the  life  of  the  contract.  As  to 
contracts  made  when  the  interest  rate  was 
four  per  cent,  that  rate  continues  to  apply. 
As  to  those  contracts  made  when  the  rate 
was  three  per  cent,  the  same  is  true.  In 
respect  of  contracts  made  on  or  after 
April  1,  1952,  the  interest  rate  will  be  3^ 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Knowles:  Will  the  Minister  permit 
a  supplementary  question?  When  the  gov¬ 
ernment  prepares  the  bill  to  amend  the 
Annuities  Act,  will  consideration  be  given 
to  the  point  implicit  in  my  question  of 
yesterday,  which  the  minister  has  just  now 
placed  on  Hansard? 

Mr.  Gregg:  I  will  take  notice  of  the 
question. 

Unemployment  Insurance 

April  7 

Mr.  G.  F.  Higgins  (St.  John’s  East):  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  IMinister  of  Labour 
the  present  position  in  respect  to  fishermen 
being  considered  eligible  to  receive  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance. 

Hon.  Milton  F.  Gregg  (Minister  of 
Labour) :  I  thank  the  hon.  member  for 
sending  me  notice  of  this  question.  The 
Unemployment  Insurance  Commission 
carried  out  a  survey  of  the  fishing  industry 
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in  1951,  excluding  the  fish  processing  portion 
of  the  industry,  which  has  always  been 
insurable  employment.  Consequently  we 
have  a  good  deal  of  information  and  I 
can  give  my  hon.  friend  a  long  answer  or 
a  short  answer.  I  think  I  shall  give  him 
the  short  answer,  and  then  if  there  is  any 
further  information  the  hon.  member  would 
like  I  shall  be  glad  to  provide  it. 

It  was  found  that  those  engaged  in  the 
industry  could  be  classified  as  follows; — 

Number  Percentage 


Masters  and  owners.. 

.  14,094 

16 

Wage-earners  . 

.  6,172 

7 

Sharesmen  . . 

,  49,148 

56 

Lone  workers . 

.  18,762 

21 

Total  number . . 

.  88,176 

The  commission  further  found  that  the 
sharesmen,  being  in  effect  self-employed, 
are  not  suitable  for  coverage  under  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act.  To  insure 
the  wage-earners  who  are  employed  under 
a  contract  of  service  would  not  solve  the 
problem  as  they  number  only  7  per  cent 
of  the  total  labour  force  in  this  industry. 
Anomalies  would  be  created  because  of  the 
great  extent  to  which  fishermen  pass  back 
and  forth  between  the  status  of  wage- 
earners,  workers  on  shares  and  lone  workers, 
not  to  mention  woods  and  farm  workers. 
The  nature  of  the  industry,  which  is  highly 
seasonal,  makes  it  very  difficult  under 
present  procedures  and  conditions  to  apply 
unemployment  insurance  even  to  the  wage- 
earners. 

As  my  hon.  friend  knows,  the  difficulties 
which  I  have  outlined  apply  with  special 
emphasis  to  the  Atlantic  coast  fishing 
industry. 

Cosl-of-Living  Index 

April  7 

Mr.  Noseworthy: 

1.  From  what  unions  or  locals,  if  any,  has 
the  Government  received  requests'  for  public 
hearings  on  the  cost-of-living  index,  and  its 
projected  revision? 

2.  What  organizations  and/or  groups,  if 
any,  have  been  invited  by  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics  to  meet  with  statisti¬ 
cians  and  present  their  view®  on  the  cost- 
of-living  index? 

3.  What  organizations  and  groups,  if  any, 
have  met  with  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics  and/or  presented  written  submis¬ 
sions  on  the  cost-of-living  index  and  its 
projected  revision? 

4.  What  are  the  terms  of  reference  under 
which  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
has  operated  and  is  and  will  be  operating 
with  regard  to  the  cost-of-living  index? 


Ml’.  Howe : 

1.  International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and 
Smelter  Workers,  District  8;  United  Elec¬ 
trical,  Radio  and  Machine  Workers  of 
America,  District  5  Council  and  Local  523; 
United  Fishermen  and  Allied  Workers’ 
Union;  Vancouver  Enamel  Workers’  Federal 
Union,  No.  291. 

2.  Canadian  Association  of  Consumers; 
Canadian  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Cana¬ 
dian  Congress  of  Labour ;  Canadian 
Federation  of  Agriculture;  Canadian  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association;  Canadian  Retail 
Federation;  Confederation  des  Travailleurs 
Catholiques  du  Canada;  Congress  of 
Canadian  Women,  Lakehead  Chapter; 
International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and 
Smelter  Workers,  District  8;  Trades  and 
Labour  Congress  of  Canada;  United  Elec¬ 
trical,  Radio  and  Machine  Workers  of 
America,  District  5  Council  and  Local  523; 
United  Fishermen  and  Alhed  Workers’ 
Union;  Vancouver  Enamel  Workers’  Federal 
Union,  No.  291. 

3.  Canadian  Association  of  Consumers; 
Canadian  Chamber  of  Commerce ;  Cana¬ 
dian  Congress  of  Labour;  Canadian 
Federation  of  Agriculture;  Canadian 
Manufacturers  Association;  Canadian 
Retail  Federation;  Confederation  des 
Travailleurs  Catholiques  du  Canada ; 
General  Motors  Corporation;  A  group  of 
university  and  other  economists  outside  the 
federal  Government  service ;  Statisticians 
of  other  countries;  Trades  and  Labour 
Congress  of  Canada. 

4.  The  Statistics  Act,  11-12  George  VI, 
Chapter  45.  See  specifically,  Section  3  (a) 
and  Section  32  (1). 

Advisory  Council  on  Manpower 

April  7 

Mr.  Ilees : 

1.  What  was  the  date  on  which  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Man¬ 
power  was  held? 

2.  Was  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
meeting  published? 

3.  If  so,  to  whom  were  copies  of  this 
report  sent? 

Mr.  Cote  (Verdun-La  Salle) ; 

1.  February  26,  1952. 

2.  Yes. 

3.  The  report  was  sent  to  the  following; 
the  news  services  (Canadian  Press,  British 
United  Press,  and  Reuters),  members  of 
the  press  gallery,  the  Ottawa  Journal,  the 
Ottawa  Citizen,  Le  Droit,  English  and 
French  weekly  newspapers,  some  editors  of 
English  and  French  daily  newspapers  who 
have  requested  copies  of  all  releases,  farm 
papers,  labour  papers,  Ottawa  radio  stations. 
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Department  of  Labour  officials,  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Insurance  Commission  officials,  chair¬ 
men,  secretaries,  and  members  of  regional, 
local,  and  national  employment  committees. 
National  Employment  Service  offices,  other 
goveinment  offices  (dominion  and  provin¬ 
cial),  trade  union  officials,  associations  who 
have  requested  to  be  on  regular  mailing 
list,  members  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Manpower,  and  to  a  miscel¬ 
laneous  list  of  individuals  who  have 
requested  all  news  releases  issued  by  the 
Department. 

Unemployment  Insurance  Benefits 

April  7 

Mrs.  Fairclough: 

What  were  the  total  amounts  paid  in 
unemployment  insurance  benefits  in  January, 
February  and  March,  respectively,  of  the 
current  year? 

Mr.  Cote  (\erdun-La  Salle):  January, 
814,012,496.88;  February,  815,571,156.15. 

March  figures  are  not  available  yet. 

Annuities 

April  8 

Mrs.  Ellen  L.  Fairclough  (Hamilton 
JV  est) :  I  should  like  to  direct  a  question 
to  the  Minister  of  Labour.  In  view  of 
the  payment  of  old  age  secmdty  commenc¬ 
ing  at  age  70,  has  consideration  been  given 
to  permitting  the  modification  of  existing 
contracts  for  deferred  annuities  so  as  to 
pay  a  greater  annuity  up  to  age  70  which 
would  be  reduced  by  $40  a  month  after 
age  70? 

Hon.  Milton  F.  Gregg  (Minister  of 
Labour):  Les,  this  is  one  phase  of  the 
question  of  annuities  that  is  being  studied 
by  our  officials. 


Combines  Investigation  Act 

April  9 

Hon.  Stuart  S.  Garson  (Minister  of 
Justice):  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  31  last 
I  iniormed  the  House  that  I  had  received 
the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
study  combines  legislation,  which  has  come 
to  be  known  as  the  MacQuarrie  committee. 
I  explained  at  that  time  that  I  was  delay¬ 
ing  the  tabling  of  the  report  until  we 
could  get  the  French  translation  of  it.  I 
am  now  tabling  the  final  report,  mimeo¬ 
graphed  in  French  and  in  English. 

...  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  after  the  Easter  recess  to  introduce 
legislation  based  upon  the  report. 

Mr.  George  A.  Drew  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition) :  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Minister  whether  the  report  recommends 
the  setting  up  of  some  body  to  examine 
matters  coming  under  the  Combines  Inves¬ 
tigation  Act,  which  body  will  be  an 
intermediate  stage  between  the  Investiga¬ 
tion  Division  and  the  Combines  Branch. 

Mr.  Garson:  No,  I  do  not  think  I  would 
put  it  quite  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Drew:  I  am  sorry— between  the 
Combines  Branch  and  the  Minister. 

Mr.  Garson:  The  report,  which  will  of 
course  speak  for  itself,  proposes  that  the 
present  functions  exercised  by  the  Com¬ 
bines  Branch — of  starting  a  prehminary 
inquiry,  making  an  investigation  and  then 
reporting  to  the  Minister— ^hall  be  divided 
between  two  bodies.  One  body  will  make 
the  inquiry  and  investigation,  and  then 
the  reporting  body  will  consider  the 
evidence  and  make  the  final  report  to  the 
Minister. 


Recent  Amendments  to  Ontario  Compensation  Act 


Private  citizens  who  are  commandeered 
by  the  police  to  assist  in  the  arrest  of 
criminals  and  in  the  preservation  of  order 
will,  if  injured  while  following  police 
orders,  be  protected  under  the  Ontario 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  as  a  result 
of  an  amendment  to  the  Act  which  received 
royal  assent  April  1  at  Toronto.  For  the 
purposes  of  the  Act,  the  average  earnings 
of  such  a  person  will  be  deemed  to  be  his 
average  earnings  at  his  regular  employment 
but  not  less  than  $15  a  week  nor  more  than 
$4,000  a  year. 

Other  amendments  receiving  royal  assent 
extend  the  provisions  of  the  Act  to 


volunteer  fire  fighters  and  “learners”  in  an 
industry  and  permit  employees  of  desig¬ 
nated  accident  prevention  associations  to 
come  under  the  superannuation  plan  of  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Board. 

The  amendments  respecting  private 
citizens  and  fire  fighters  are  in  line  with 
the  recommendations  contained  in  the 
report  of  Mr.  Justice  Roach  on  the 
Ontario  Act. 

During  the  last  two  years,  “learners”  have 
been  brought  under  the  compensation  acts 
of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Prince 
Edward  Island. 
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Canadian  Labour  in  Agreement  on 

Main  Requests,  Recommendations 

Comparison  of  the  briefs  presented  to  the  Government  by  Canada's 
four  major  labour  organizations  indicates  that  all  are  in  basic  agreement 
on  major  problems,  differing  only  in  degree  and  in  "special”  subjects 


When  organized  labour  makes  its  repre¬ 
sentations  to  the  federal  Government,  it 
speaks  for  a  large  and  growing  number  of 
the  country’s  citizens.  Does  it,  however, 
speak  with  unanimity? 

An  answer  to  that  question  is  provided 
by  a  study  of  the  annual  briefs  recently 
presented  to  the  Cabinet  by  Canada’s  four 
principal  labour  organizations:  the  Trades 
and  Labour  Congress  of  Canada,  the 
Canadian  Congress  of  Labour,  the  Canadian 
and  Catholic  Confederation  of  Labour  and 
the  Railway  Transportation  Brotherhoods, 
whose  aggregate  membership  comprises 
close  to  one  million  workers.  The  recom¬ 
mendations  outlined  in  these  briefs  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  four  groups  are  indeed  in 
agreement  on  the  main  problems  facing  the 
worker  from  Newfoundland  to  British 
Columbia. 

The  representations  made  by  these  four 
labour  groups  to  the  federal  Government 
touched  on  a  variety  of  issues  ranging 
from  housing  to  health,  the  calendar  to 
controls.  The  TLC  made  more  varied 
representations,  the  Railway  Brotherhoods 
more  technical  ones  and  the  CCCL’s 
reflected  more  the  thinking  of  Roman 
Catholic  French-speaking  Canadians.  Of 
this  variety  of  recommendations,  15,  most 
of  which  were  included  in  all  four  briefs, 
have  been  analysed  here  to  show  whether 
labour’s  aims  are  identical  although 
expressed  through  four  spokesmen. 

The  conclusion  drawn  is  that  one  million 
workers,  affiliated  to  four  different  organiza¬ 
tions,  are  basically  in  agreement.  Varia¬ 
tions,  where  they  exist,  show  up  more  in 
the  wording  of  the  representations  and  in 
the  degree  of  their  claims  than  in  the 
basic  principles  involved.  Again,  specific 
recommendations,  of  technical  nature  or 
pertaining  to  local  conditions,  show  differ¬ 
ences  but  the  goal  is  the  same. 

An  analysis  of  these  15  recommendations 
made  to  the  Government  shows  only  one 
main  difference — on  resale  price  mainten¬ 
ance.  The  TLC  and  the  Railway  Brother¬ 
hoods  make  no  mention  of  this  subject 
and  their  views,  as  seen  through  their 
briefs,  are  therefore  not  known.  But  the 


opinions  of  the  other  two  main  union 
groups  differ.  While  the  CCL  states  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  the 
legislation  abolishing  resale  price  mainten¬ 
ance  has  had  any  effect  and  that  in  no 
way  does  it  take  the  place  of  adequate 
price  control,  the  CCCL  congratulates  the 
Government  for  putting  this  legislation 
into  effect.  The  CCCL,  however,  points 
out  that  this  legislation  is  not  sufficient. 

Of  the  15  topics  analysed,  the  TLC,  in 
its  brief,  makes  its  opinion  known  on  14 
of  them,  leaving  out  resale  price  main¬ 
tenance.  The  CCL  touches  on  all  15,  wffiile 
the  CCCL  speaks  on  12  and  the  Brother¬ 
hoods  on  seven.  The  CCCL  does  not  make 
its  opinion  known,  through  its  brief,  on 
the  Annuities  Act,  health  insurance  and  a 
national  labour  code.  It  agrees  with  the 
TLC  and  the  CCL  on  11  of  the  12  subjects. 

The  Brotherhoods  touch  only  on  seven 
of  these  15  points  but,  in  all  cases,  are  in 
accord  with  the  TLC  and  the  CCCL. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  exist  no 
differences  in  the  vuews  of  the  four  major 
labour  organizations  in  Canada.  But  these 
differences  are  largely  ones  of  degree. 

All  four  agree,  for  instance,  on  the 
advisability  of  accepting  immigrants;  all 
four  agree,  again,  that  certain  restrictions 
should  be  enforced.  Where  the  four  are 
not  in  complete  accord  is  on  the  nature 
of  these  restrictions.  On  the  subject  of 
income  tax,  all  four  bodies  wish  for  more 
generous  exemptions  but  they  do  not  all 
agree  on  the  amount  of  the  exemptions. 
The  same  applies  to  old  age  security:  wffiile 
all  four  agree  that  the  pensions  should  be 
increased  and  start  at  an  earlier  age  than 
70  years,  they  are  at  odds  as  to  the  amount 
by  which  these  pensions  should  be  increased 
and  as  to  the  age  at  which  these  pensions 
should  be  given. 

It  is  only  in  the  “special”  recommenda¬ 
tions  in  the  briefs  that  differences  between 
the  four  groups  become  apparent.  Thus  the 
CCCL  wishes  for  a  Canadian  ambassador 
to  the  Vatican;  as  the  other  three  organ¬ 
izations  do  not  mention  this  question  in 
their  annual  briefs,  nothing  indicate* 
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whether  they  are  in  favour  or  not  of  such 
a  move.  The  Railway  Brotherhoods  are 
deeply  concerned  with  the  Doukhobor 
problem ;  the  other  three  unions  may  or 
may  not  agree  with  the  railwaymen  but 
their  opinion  is  not  made  known  through 
their  briefs. 

The  fact  remains  that  Canada’s  four 
major  unions,  on  important  topics,  on 
subjects  of  concern  to  the  labour  force 
are  of  one  thought. 

Immigration 

The  four  major  Canadian  labour  organ¬ 
izations  are  all  in  favour  of  immigration, 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  Canada  has 
certain  obligations  towards  refugees  and 
displaced  persons  and  also  aware  that  the 
country  can  benefit  from  a  larger  popula¬ 
tion;  but  they  also  agree  that  it  must 
be  a  limited,  regulated  and  selective  immi¬ 
gration.  Thus,  in  recommending  a  revision 
of  the  Government’s  immigration  policy, 
the  TLC  wants  all  immigration  to  cease 
in  the  winter  and  off-seasons  and  would 
also  like  to  see  the  Department  of  Labour 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  immi¬ 
gration.  The  CCL  speaks  in  the  same 
\  ein  and  so  does  the  CCCL.  The  Brother¬ 
hoods  would  restrict  immigration,  in  off¬ 
seasons,  to  those  coming  from  Common¬ 
wealth  countries  and  the  United  States. 
The  union  briefs  also  point  out  that  work, 
as  well  as  housing,  must  be  available  for 
immigrants. 

TLC — Canada  requires  a  far  larger  popu¬ 
lation  to  assist  in  its  development,  to  aid 
in  its  protection,  and  to  furnish  wider 
and  more  adequate  home  markets  .  .  .  We 
recommend  a  complete  revision  of  your 
Government’s  immigration  policy  .  .  . 
We  request  that  all  immigration  cease 
in  the  Winter  and  off-season  months 
.  .  .  that  immigration  be  made  the 
responsibility  of  the  Department  of 
Labour. 

CCL — The  Congress  is  not  opposed  to 
immigration.  It  has  always  recognized 
our  obligation  to  take  as  many  di.splaced 
persons  and  refugees  as  we  could.  It 
has  steadily  supported  bringing  in  all 
the  people  the  country  can  absorb.  But 
we  must  not  bring  in  more  than  that; 
we  must  not  bring  them  in  during  the 
Tall  and  Winter  season.s,  when  it  is 
hardest  to  find  jobs  for  them;  we  must 
not  send  them  to  the  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  where  jobs  are  scarcest;  and  we 
must  make  a  serious  attempt  to  house 
them  ...  It  is  obvious  that  there  should 
be  the  do.sest  integration  possible 
between  the  Department  of  Labour  and 
Immigration  in  dealing  with  this 
important  matter. 

CCCL —  .  .  .  Canada  has  the  duty  to 
receive  here  immigrants  coming  from 
over-populated  or  less  fortunate  coun¬ 
tries  .  .  .  this  immigration  must  be 
limited,  regulated  according  to  the 


resources  of  our  country  and  always 
subjected  to  careful  selection  methods. 
The  workers  still  believe  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  in  receiving  immigrants  here 
from  other  countries,  must  look  after 
their  welfare  and  see  that  they  find 
here  reasonable  living  conditions  for 
themselves  and  their  families. 

Brotherhoods — We  would  now  urge  that 
greater  care  be  taken  in  selecting  and 
in  screening  prospective  immigrants.  We 
.  .  .'  request  your  consideration  to 
restricting  immigration,  except  from 
Commonwealth  countries  and  the  United 
States,  during  periods  of  seasonable 
unemployment. 


Price  Controls 

The  four  main  trade  union  organizations 
again  urge  the  Government  to  re-impose 
price  control.  Their  recommendations  vary 
in  form  and  extent  but  all  agree  that  the 
re-establishment  of  the  control  of  prices  is 
the  best  means  to  obtain  an  adequate 
standard  of  living  for  the  worker. 

TLC — We  have  repeatedly  sought  _  the 
re-imposition  of  the  control  of  prices, 
and  especially  in  the  basic  necessities 
of  life.  This  our  Government  has 
refused  to  do.  Instead,  credit  restric¬ 
tions  have  been  imposed.  These  have 
proven  in  operation  to  be  bad  class 
legislation. 

CCL — We  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing 
our  opinion  that  the  action  of  the 
Government  in  removing  price  and  rent 
controls  has  cost  the  people  of  Canada 
billions  of  dollars  .  .  .  We  believe  that 
the  credit  restrictions  should  be  further 
mitigated  or  abolished. 

CCCL —  .  .  .  again  requests  the  control  of 
prices  and  the  amendment  of  the 
Combines  Act. 

Brotherhoods —  .  .  .  that  action  be  taken  to 
implement  price  control  and  to  roll  back 
prices  in  order  that  all  Canadian 
citizens  may  obtain  an  adequate  standard 
of  living. 

Taxation 

Pleas  for  the  loweiing  of  taxes  are  con¬ 
tained  in  all  the  briefs  of  the  four  labour 
bodies.  The  TLC,  the  CCCL  and  the 
Railway  Brotherhoods  call  for  higher 
income  tax  exemptions  while  the  CCL 
protests  against  the  increase  in  the  sales 
tax.  The  TLC,  the  CCCL  and  the  Brother¬ 
hoods  all  reque.st  individual  income  tax 
exemptions  of  and  of  $3,000  for 

married  persons  but,  while  the  first  two  ask 
for  a  S400  exemption  for  each  dependent, 
the  Brotherhoods  raise  this  to  $500. 

TLC — We  request  that  the  exemptions  be 
set  at  $.3,000  for  married  persons  and 
$1,500  for  single  persons.  We  further 
request  that  $400  be  exempt  for  each 
child  and  complete  exemption  of  family 
allowances  as  well  as  of  income  of 
children  eligible  for  family  allowances 
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.  .  .  This  would  seem  a  very  opportune 
time  to  review  the  entire  income  tax 
situation  and  adjust  the  impact  of  these 
levies  upon  the  population  .  .  .  We  are 
also  aware  that  the  current  high  taxes 
on  cigarettes,  cigars  and  tobacco  have 
dislocated  this  business  and  caused  unem¬ 
ployment  .  .  .  We  reiterate  our  objec¬ 
tion  to  all  forms  of  sales  taxes  ...  We 
also  request  that  union-operated  pension 
plans  receive  the  same  consideration  for 
income  tax  purposes  as  is  now  enjoyed 
by  company-operated  and  sponsored  plans 
for  pensions  and  superannuation. 

CCL — The  Congress  wishes  to  protest 
against  the  increase  in  the  sales  tax 
from  eight  to  ten  per  cent,  and  also  the 
increase  in  excise  tax. 

CCCL —  .  .  .  requests  that  the  individual 
exemption  from  income  tax  be  $1,500  for 
the  single  person  and  $3,000_  for  married 
people,  plus  an  allowance,  in  the  latter 
ease,  of  $400  for  each  dependent  .  .  . 
that  the  wage-earners  be  permitted  to 
deduct  from  their  income  tax  report  all 
amounts  paid  for  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance  and  sickness-hospitalization  insur¬ 
ance  and  that  a  deduction  of  10  per  cent 
of  revenue  be  allowed  for  charity, 
without  being  necessary  to  produce 
receipts. 

Brotherhoods — •  .  .  .  that  statutory  exemp¬ 
tions  be  increased  to  $1,500  for  single 
taxpayers;  $3,000  for  taxpayers  with 
dependents;  $500  for  each  dependent  not 
eligible  for  family  allowance  .  .  .  the 
term  “dependents”  include  those  who, 
regardless  of  age,  are  attending  universi¬ 
ties,  colleges  and  other  educational 
institutions,  as  well  as  those  taking 
vocational  training  courses;  and  that  all 
expenditures  made  by  the  taxpayer  for 
medical  and  dental  care  be  deductible 
in  computing  taxable  income. 

Unemployment 

This  problem,  as  their  briefs  show, 
causes  a  lot  of  concern  to  the  labour  unions. 
While  the  railwaymen’s  brief  does  not 
mention  unemployment  as  such,  it  refers  to 
it  when  recommending  that  immigration  be 
limited  in  periods  of  seasonal  unemploy¬ 
ment.  The  other  three  groups  are  definite, 
however,  as  to  an  unemployment  problem 
and  offer  a  number  of  remedies.  The  TLC 
wants  a  program  of  public  works;  the  CCL 
offers  a  five-point  program  ranging  from 
higher  unemployment  insurance  benefits  to 
closer  co-operation  between  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Labour  and  Immigration;  the 
CCCL  blames  a  decrease  in  buying  power 
and  the  Government’s  fiscal  policy. 

TLC — Unemployment  is  increasing  at  an 
alarming  rate.  Not  all  of  it  by.  any 
means  can  be  charged  to  seasonal  lay¬ 
offs  ...  We  request  that  your  Govern¬ 
ment  take  immediate  steps  to  inaugurate 
a  substantial  program  of  public  works. 

CCL — The  number  of  unemployed  has 
reached  alarming  proportions.  (The 
CCL  then  drew  attention  to  a  lengthy 
article  published  in  its  monthly  bulletin 
Labour  Research,  analysing  the  problems 
and  outlining  solutions.) 


CCCL — The  unemployment  situation  which 
affects  certain  industries  .  .  .  takes  away 
much  of  the  illusion  of  the  apparent 
prosperity  of  Canada  .  .  .  The  decrease 
in  buying  power  of  the  consumers 
because  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living  and  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  seems  to  be  at  the  origin  of  this 
unforeseen  upset  which  has  thrown  out 
of  work  thousands  of  family  bread¬ 
winners. 

Unemployment  Insurance 

Labour  unions  are  vitally  interested  in 
unemployment  insurance  and  feel  that  the 
Act  and  Regulations  should  be  constantly 
under  review  in  order  that  they  might  be 
improved.  As  a  whole,  unions  wish  for 
increases  in  the  benefit  rates,  reduction  and 
ultimate  ehmination  of  the  waiting  period, 
elimination  of  the  restrictive  provision 
regarding  married  women  and  extension  of 
coverage.  Every  union,  in  its  representa¬ 
tion  to  the  federal  Cabinet,  touched  on  a 
number  of  technical  points  which,  it 
thought,  should  be  amended. 

TLC — We  strongly  recommend  that  the 
benefits  as  now  paid  be  increased  by 
not  less  than  50  per  cent  .  .  .  that 
benefits  be  paid  for  all  statutory  holi¬ 
days  .  .  .  that  (for  married  women)  the 
90  days  now  required  to  re-establish 
benefit  rights  be  reduced  to  60  days. 

CCL — There  is  still  considerable  room 
for  improvement  in  the  Act.  (There 
follow  six  proposals  suggesting  removal 
of  the  provision  requiring  recency  of 
attachment  to  the  Labour  market;  in¬ 
crease  in  the  benefit  rates;  reduction 
and  elimination  ultimately  of  the 
waiting-period;  elimination  of  the 
restrictive  provision  regarding  benefits 
to  married  women;  extension  of  supple¬ 
mentary  benefits  to  the  whole  year  and 
extension  of  coverage  to  include 
employees  of  hospitals  and  charitable 
institutions.) 

CCCIj — We  intend  to  present  a  special 
memorandum  to  the  Advisory  Committee 
(There  follow  six  proposed 
amendments  on  much  the  same  points 
as  the  CCL.  Noted  difference: 
determination  of  a  new  method  of 
establishing  the  number  of  days  a 
worker  has  worked  in  a  week  when  on 
part  time.  Suggested  method:  dividing 
the  total  hours  actually  worked  by  the 
number  of  hours  in  the  normal  working 
day.) 

Brotherhoods —  .  .  .  the  Act  does  not 
fulfill  adequately  the  needs  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed  _  person  and  the  one  who  is 
incapacitated  because  of  illness.  It  is 
requested  that  a  study  be  made  with  a 
view  to  amending  the  Act  so  that, 

(1)  the  nine  days’  waiting  period  be 
reduced  to  three  days; 

(2)  employees  of  hospitals  and  chari¬ 
table  institutions,  not  carried  on 
for  purpose  of  gain,  will  be  covered, 
and 

(3)  all  insured  workers  will  be  covered 
by  sickness  disability  insurance. 
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Housing 

The  housing  situation,  the  need  for 
low-rental  housing,  is  another  problem 
which  finds  the  four  groups  in  complete 
accord.  Suggested  remedies  vary  but  the 
four  organizations  agree  that  housing 
should  be  given  a  high  priority,  second 
only  to  defence  construction.  The  TLC 
suggested  reduced  down  payments,  the 
CCL  wants  unnecessary  construction 
stopped,  and  the  CCCL  favours  a  national 
housing  program. 

TLC — We  .  .  .  request  that  a  high  priority 
be  placed  upon  home-building,  and  that 
the  down  payments  be  reduced. 

CCLr — Low-rental  housing  should  be  given 
priority,  equal  only  to  defence  construc¬ 
tion,  and  unnecessary  construction 
should  be  stopped. 

CCCL — The  policy  of  the  Government  on 
the  question  of  housing  is  creating 
much  discontent  among  the  population 
.  .  .  we  do  not  see  why  it  would  not 
permit  the  carrying  out  of  a  national 
housing  program. 

Brotherhoods —  .  .  .  the  housing  problem  in 
Canada  is  still  a  national  emergency, 
second  only  to  the  national  defence 
program. 

Old  Age  Security 

All  four  major  labour  organizations  agree 
that  Old  Age  Security  pensions  should  be 
increased  and  that  the  qualifying  age 
should  be  lowered,  but  not  to  the  same 
degree.  Thus,  while  the  other  three  groups 
want  the  pension  paid  at  age  65,  the 
CCCL  wishes  women  to  receive  the  pension 
at  age  60.  On  the  other  hand,  the  CCCL 
recommends  a  pension  of  $50  while  the 
TLC  and  the  CCL  request  benefits  of  $65. 
The  Railway  Brotherhoods  do  not  state 
any  amount  but  agree  it  should  be  in¬ 
creased.  The  CCL  further  recommends  an 
escalator  clause  for  pensions  on  the  cost- 
of-living  index. 

TLC — ■  .  .  .  the  qualifying  age  (should)  be 
lowered  to  65  for  men  and  women  .  .  . 
the  monthly  pension  (should)  be  in¬ 
creased  to  $65. 

CCL —  .  .  .  the  amount  of  $40  per  month 
is  wholly  inadequate  and  would  urge 
that  Old  Age  Pensions  of  $65  per  month 
be  payable  at  age  65  without  a  means 
test  .  .  .  that  provision  be  made  for  an 
escalator  clause  in  the  Old  Age  Pen¬ 
sions  Act  which  will  make  it  possible  to 
compensate  for  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living. 

CCCL —  .  .  .  the  Government  should  lower 
to  65  years  for  men  and  60  years  for 
women  the  age  for  admission  to  pension 
and  this  without  the  means  test  and  to 
fix  the  amount  of  the  pension  at  $50 
per  month. 

Brotherhoods — We  had  been  hopeful  that 
the  allowance  of  $40  per  month  would 
be  greater  and  that  the  qualifying  age 
would  be  65  rather  than  70. 


Health  Insurance 

For  three  unions — the  CCCL  makes  no 
mention  of  the  subject  in  its  annual  brief— 
the  need  for  a  health  insurance  scheme  is 
a  pressing  one  in  Canada.  Only  the  word¬ 
ing  changes  in  the  requests  to  the  federal 
Government. 

TLC—  .  .  .  the  early  inauguration  of  a 
nation-wide  health  insurance  scheme 
should  be  considered. 

CCL — The  absence  of  a  health  insurance 
scheme  is  the  biggest  gap  in  our  social 
security  system. 

Brotherhoods — We  would  .  .  .  request  that 
your  Government  give  consideration  to 
adopting  a  national  health  insurance 
scheme  which  will  insure  adequate  and 
timely  medical  treatment,  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  and  dental  services. 

Imports 

The  labour  organizations,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Brotherhoods,  who  do  not 
make  any  mention  of  the  subject,  agree 
in  their  denunciation  of  the  importation  of 
goods,  especially  textile  products.  The 
TLC  argues  that  imports  have  reduced  the 
demand  for  Canadian  products,  the  CCL 
speaks  of  “dumping”,  while  the  CCCL  is 
particularly  concerned  with  imports  as  it 
affects  the  glove  industry. 

TLC—  .  .  .  the  continued  importation  of 
goods  .  .  .  has  resulted  in  reduced 
demand  for  the  products  of  our  own 
factories.  These  imported  goods  have 
not  served  to  bring  down  prices;  they 
have,  on  the  contrary,  been  the  cause 
of  lay-offs  in  many  lines  of  manu¬ 
facturing. 

CCL — •  .  .  .  urges  further  controls  on  the 
import  of  textiles  particularly  the 
dumping  of  “distress”  textile  products 
from  the  United  States. 

CCCL — The  Government  should  grant  a 
more  effective  protection  to  our  glove 
industry. 


Annuities  Act 

Two  of  the  four  principal  labour  bodies 
express  the  desire  in  their  briefs  to  see 
amendments  to  the  Annuities  Act.  Both 
the  TLC  and  the  CCL  voiced  their 
disappointment  that  the  bill  to  amend  the 
Act  was  dropped. 

TLC — This  Congress  was  very  disappointed 
when  the  legislation  to  improve  the 
status  of  government  annuities  was 
dropped  ...  at  the  last  session  of  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

CCL — The  Congress  deeply  regrets  the 
Government’s  apparent  decision  not  to 
reintroduce  at  this  session  its  Bill  to 
amend  the  Annuities  Act  .  .  .  urges  the 
Government  to  reintroduce  this  Bill 
before  the  present  session  ends. 
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National  Labour  Code 

Two  groups  speak  of  the  need  for  a 
national  labour  code,  pointing  out  the 
need  for  uniformity  in  industrial  relations. 

TLC — We  request  that  .  .  .  your  Govern¬ 
ment  gain  the  power  to  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  federal  labour  code  to 
all  parts  of  Canada  in  order  that  indus¬ 
trial  relations  may  develop  and  improve 
under  one  set  of  rules  and  regulations. 

CCL —  .  .  .  urges  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Labour  Relations  Act  which 
will  ensure  uniform  labour  relations 
legislation  and  administration  through¬ 
out  Canada. 

Economic  Assistance 

Financial  aid  to  under-developed  coun¬ 
tries  is  hailed  by  three  unions — the  rail- 
waymen’s  brief  does  not  touch  upon  this 
topic — as  the  best  weapon  to  fight 
Communism. 

TLC — We  have  noted  with  pleasure  the 
financial  aid  given  through  the  United 
Nations  and  the  co-operating  countries 
of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  under-developed  areas. 

CCL — We  should  like  again  to  urge  the 
Government  to  review  its  efforts, 
through  the  Colombo  Plan,  and  other¬ 
wise  to  assist  the  countries  of  South- 
East  Asia  with  a  view  to  determining 
whether  or  not  the  assistance  which  has 
been  provided  is  adequate  or  commen¬ 
surate  with  our  obligations. 

CCCL — Communism  is  a  world  menace 
which  will  not  be  beaten  on  battlefields 
but  on  social  and  economic  grounds  .  .  . 
As  long  as  millions  of  human  beings  are 
deprived  of  the  necessities,  as  long  as 
wealth  is  not  more  fairly  distributed,  as 
long  as  the  dignity  of  man  is  not 
respected,  the  world  will  remain  in  a 
state  of  violence  in  which  a  war  may  be 
started. 

Resale  Price  Maintenance 

The  Government’s  legislation  on  resale 
price  maintenance  finds  the  unions  at  odds. 
While  the  TLC  and  tlie  Brotherhoods  do 
not  make  mention  of  it,  as  such,  in  their 
annual  briefs,  the  CCL  states  that  the 
abolition  of  resale  price  maintenance  has 
had  no  effect.  The  CCCL,  on  the  other 
hand,  congratulates  the  Government  for 
this  piece  of  legislation,  pointing  out,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  help  the 
consumer, 

CCL — The  fact  is  that  there  is  not  the 
•slightest^  evidence  that  the  legislation 
(abolishing  resale  price  maintenance) 
has  had  any  effect  whatsoever. 

CCCL — We  'wish  to  congratulate  here  the 
Government  for  its  recent  legislation  on 
resale  price  maintenance.  However,  thi.si 
measure  will  not  be  sufficient  to  correct 
all  the  abuses  of  which  the  consumers 
are  victims. 


Massey  Report 

The  Massey  Report  has  been  well 
received  by  the  four  main  trade  union 
organizations.  Only  the  Brotherhoods  do 
not  make  mention  of  the  report,  as  such, 
but  they  commend  the  federal  Govern¬ 
ment  for  its  aid  to  education.  Federal 
aid  to  education  is  also  emphasized  by 
the  TLC  and  the  CCL  while  the  CCCL, 
which  ignores  this  subject  while  reminding 
the  Government  of  the  existence  in 
Canada  of  two  cultures,  draws  special 
attention  to  the  Report’s  note  on  free 
broadcasts,  by  Labour,  on  the  CBC  net¬ 
work.  The  CCCL,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
the  only  union  to  comment  (favourably) 
on  the  appointment  of  His  Excellency 
Mr.  Vincent  Massey  as  Governor  General 
of  Canada. 

TLC —  ...  is  pleased  to  note  the  decisions 
of  your  Government,  and  of  their 
approval  by  Parliament  to  accept  the 
recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commis¬ 
sion  ...  in  so  far  as  these  related 
to  the  CBC  and  the  extension  of  federal 
grants  to  our  Canadian  Universities. 
We  urge  your  government  to  act 
speedily  on  the  other  recommendations. 

CCL — •  .  .  .  welcomes  the  action  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  taken  to  carry  out  the 
recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commis¬ 
sion. 

CCCL — ■  .  .  .  constitutes  a  unique  inventory 
of  the  arts,  letters  and  sciences  in 
Canada.  It  -will  surely  favour  the 
advancement  of  culture  as  long  as  the 
affinities  and  the  aspirations  of  the  two 
principal  ethnic  groups  which  make  up 
this  country  are  respected. 

Brotherhoodsi — We  wish  to  commend  your 
Government  for  the  announced  inten¬ 
tion  to  render  financial  assistance  to 
all  Canadian  Universities. 

Government  Employees 

A  wider  scope  of  collective  bargaining 
was  advocated  for  employees  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  by  the  TLC,  the  CCL  and  the 
CCCL.  The  Railway  Brotherhoods  made 
no  reference  to  these  employees  in  their 
brief.  The  TLC  specifically  calls  for  shorter 
working  hours,  greater  coverage  and  the 
right  to  choose  their  own  bargaining  agent. 
The  CCL  includes  in  this  the  check-off  of 
union  dues. 

TLC —  .  .  .  that  they  be  granted  the 
40-hour,  five-day  week  .  .  .  that  the 
employees  of  the  Government  of  Canada 
be  accorded  full  coverage  under  the  Act 
.  .  .  that  they  be  granted  the  right  to 
choose  their  own  bargaining  agent,  to 
seek  a'nd  obtain  certification,  to  con¬ 
clude  signed  collective  agreements. 

CCL —  .  .  .  urges  recognition  of  the  right 
of  Government  employees,  including 
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those  of  Crown  companies,  to  organize 
and  bargain  collectively  with  respect  to 
wages  and  working  conditions  and  all 
other  employer-employee  relationships, 
including  the  check-off  of  union  dues. 


CCCL —  .  .  .  Federal  civil  servants  and 
employees  of  the  Queen’s  Printer,  in 
their  legitimate  union  activities,  are 
faced  with  obstacles  which  often  make 
illusory  their  right  of  association. 


Inquiry  Board  Submits  Report  on 

B.C.  Industrial  Conciliation  Act 

Legislative  committee  recommends  establishment  of  a  labour-management 
council,  modification  of  supervised  strike  vote,  strengthening  of  the 
unfair  labour  practices  section,  new  provision  concerning  injunctions 


The  opinion  that  a  joint  council  com¬ 
posed  of  representatives  of  labour  and 
management  to  deal  with  the  broad  aspects 
of  relations  between  both  groups  would 
contribute  to  a  better  understanding  of 
their  common  problems  was  expressed  by 
the  Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbitration 
Inquiry  Board  in  its  report  to  the  British 
Columbia  Minister  of  Labour.  The  report 
was  submitted  February  7  and  tabled  by 
the  Minister  in  the  Legislative  Assembly 
on  February  22. 

The  Inquiry  Board  was  authorized  by  a 
1951  enactment  of  the  British  Columbia 
Legislature  to  inquire  into  and  investigate 
the  British  Columbia  Industrial  Concilia¬ 
tion  and  Arbitration  Act.  The  members 
were:  Arthur  J.  R.  Ash,  Chairman;  B.  M. 
MacIntyre,  J.  D.  McRae,  A.  J.  McDonell 
and  Arthur  J.  Turner.  The  first  three 
members  signed  the  report;  the  last  two 
filed  separate  minority  reports. 

The  Board  held  public  hearings  during 
a  28-day  period  in  ten  centres  in  the 
province.  The  opinions  of  38  labour 
organizations  and  38  employer  associations 
were  pre.sented  to  the  Board  in  57  briefs. 
Representatives  of  professional  groups  and 
municipalities  were  also  heard. 

In  its  general  recommendations,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  proposing  the  establishment  of  a 
labour-management  council,  the  Board 
recommended  that  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council  “afford  authorized 
representatives  of  all  British  Columbia 
Government  employees  facilities  to  nego¬ 
tiate  salary  adjustments  and  working 
conditions”  and,  in  the  event  of  settlement 
not  being  reached,  that  the  matters  in 
di.spute  be  referred  to  arbitration. 

In  regard  to  the  Labour  Relations  Board 
procedure,  the  Inquiry  Board  recommended 


that  all  regulations,  rules  of  procedure  and 
all  standard  forms  used  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Act  be  printed  as  appendices 
to  the  Act  and  that  all  amendments  be 
gazetted.  An}^  change  should  also  be 
reported  in  the  Labour  Relations  Board’s 
weekly  report.  The  Inquiry  Board  also 
recommended  that  the  Labour  Relations 
Board,  when  announcing  its  decisions,  give 
some  elaboration  of  such  terms  as  “not 
in  accordance  with  established  trade-union 
practice”  and  “not  appropriate  for  bar¬ 
gaining.”  It  was  considered  that  decisions 
of  the  Board  should  be  recorded  in  writing, 
showing  which  members  supported  a  deci¬ 
sion  and  which  members  opposed  it.  The 
Board  strongly  recommended  that  the  per 
diem  remuneration  of  Chairmen  of  Con¬ 
ciliation  Boards  be  substantially  increased. 

Among  the  major  changes  recommended 
is  one  concerning  the  government-supervised 
strike  vote  provided  for  when  the  Act  was 
passed  in  1947.  The  Inquiry  Board  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  Labour  Relations  Board’s 
responsibility  be  limited  to  scrutinizing  the 
taking  and  counting  of  the  vote,  and  also 
that  the  provision  be  deleted  which 
authorizes  the  Board  to  direct  a  vote  on 
an  offer  of  settlement  where  employees  are 
on  strike  or  locked  out. 

A  further  significant  proposal  is  the 
inclusion  of  a  section  requiring  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  Labour  Relations  Board  to 
apply  for  an  injunction  in  a  labour  dispute. 

Other  recommendations  would  exclude 
professional  workers  from  the  Act, 
strengthen  the  unfair  labour  practices  sec¬ 
tion,  and  speed  up  conciliation  procedures. 
The  Inquiry  Board’s  recommendations  are 
set  out  below  in  the  order  in  which  the 
I'elevant  sections  appear  in  the  Act. 
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A  change  in  the  definition  of  “employee” 
was  proposed,  so  as  to  exclude  professional 
persons  in  the  same  terms  as  in  the  federal 
Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes  Investi¬ 
gation  Act  and  in  most  other  provincial 
labour  relations  Acts.  As  the  Act  stands, 
professional  employees  are  not  excluded. 
The  suggested  amendment  would  also 
change  the  subsection  excluding  employees 
exercising  managerial  functions  and  those 
employed  in  a  confidential  capacity  by 
adopting  the  wording  of  the  federal  Act, 
which  gives  the  Labour  Relations  Board 
discretion  to  determine  what  employees  fall 
within  this  category. 

A  proposed  change  in  the  definition  of 
“labour  organization”  would  provide  that 
only  a  trade  union  or  association  that  has 
as  its  prime  purpose  (now  “has  as  one  of 
its  purposes”)  the  regulation  of  relations 
between  employers  and  employees  could 
apply  for  certification  as  bargaining 
authority,  and  a  trade  union  or  association 
of  employees  outside  the  province  could 
not  apply.  The  applicant  could  be  a 
provincial  or  local  branch  of  an  interna¬ 
tional,  national  or  provincial  organization. 

A  recommended  change  in  the  section 
setting  out  unfair  labour  practices  would 
specifically  prohibit  an  employer  from 
inducing  an  employee  to  refrain  from 
becoming  or  continuing  to  be  a  member 
of  a  trade  union  or  emplojmes’  organiza¬ 
tion  by  means  of  “a  wage  increase  or 
otherwise  altering  any  other  term  of 
employment”.  The  section  now  prohibits 
intimidation,  dismissal  or  threat  of  dis¬ 
missal,  the  imposition  of  a  penalty,  or  a 
promise,  or  in  general  exercising  pressure 
by  any  other  means. 

It  is  also  recommended  that,  where  the 
Board  finds  that  an  employer  or  labour 
organization  has  committed  an  unfair 
labour  practice,  it  must,  in  addition  to 
directing  the  employer  or  labour  organiza¬ 
tion  to  cease  doing  the  act,  also  direct  that 
the  act  so  done  be  rectified. 

A  proposed  new  provision  dealing  with 
application  for  certification  would  write 
into  the  Act  the  stipulation  that,  where  an 
application  for  certification  is  pending, 
strikes  and  lockouts  are  prohibited  and  no 
employer  may  increase  or  decrease  rates 
of  pay  or  alter  any  term  or  condition  of 
employment. 

The  Inquiry  Board  also  recommended  a 
change  in  the  section  dealing  with  the 
certification  of  a  trade  union  for  a  craft 
group  so  as  to  provide  that,  where  an 
industrial-type  union  is  certified  as  the 
bargaining  authority  for  a  group  of 
employees  and  where  a  collective  agree¬ 
ment  is  in  effect  between  the  employer  and 


that  union,  a  craft  union  may  not  apply 
for  certification  for  any  of  the  employees 
in  that  group  until  ten  months  after  the 
agreement  has  come  into  effect. 

The  Inquiry  Board  also  recommended 
that  the  definition  of  “unit”  be  amended 
to  make  clear  that  a  unit  may  consist  of 
one  employee  as  well  as  a  group  of 
employees. 

Several  changes  were  proposed  to  speed 
up  procedures  under  the  Act.  Under  these 
proposals,  the  time  during  which  collective 
bargaining  must  have  continued  before  the 
parties  can  ask  for  a  conciliation  officer 
would  be  reduced  from  ten  to  five  days; 
the  period  within  which  a  conciliation 
officer  must  submit  his  report,  from  ten  to 
five  days.  Where  the  Labour  Relations 
Board  has  decided  to  appoint  a  conciliation 
board,  three  days  instead  of  five  would  be 
allowed  for  each  party  to  nominate  a 
member  and  for  the  two  members  when 
appointed  to  nominate  a  chairman.  The 
Inquiry  Board  further  recommended  that 
within  fourteen  days  of  the  sending  of  the 
report  of  a  concihation  board  to  the  parties 
concerned,  each  party  be  required  to  notify 
the  Labour  Relations  Board  of  its  accept¬ 
ance  or  rejection.  To  avoid  delay,  where 
both  parties  are  willing  to  accept  the  award 
of  a  concihation  board  as  binding,  the 
Inquiry  Board  would  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  a  concihation  board  at  any 
time  regardless  of  other  provisions  of  the 
Act. 

The  Act  as  it  stands  provides  that  no 
person  may  declare  or  take  part  in  a  strike 
until  after  a  vote  of  the  employees  in  the 
unit  has  been  taken  and  the  majority  of 
such  employees  who  vote  have  voted  in 
favour  of  a  strike,  and  the  Labour  Relations 
Board  is  required  to  supervise  the  taking 
and  counting  of  the  strike  vote.  The 
Inquiry  Board  recommended  limiting  the 
responsibility  of  the  Board  to  scrutinizing 
rather  than  supervising  the  vote,  and  would 
add  the  provision  that  if  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Board  the  vote  was  not  conducted  in 
accordance  with  the  Act,  another  vote  may 
be  ordered. 

The  Inquiry  Board  also  would  delete  the 
section  of  the  Act  which  permits  the 
Labour  Relations  Board,  where  employees 
are  on  strike  or  locked  out,  to  direct  that 
an  offer  of  settlement  be  submitted  to  a 
vote  supervised  by  the  Board. 

The  Inquiry  Board  would  retain  the 
provision  in  the  present  Act  requiring  the 
consent  in  writing  of  the  Labour  Relations 
Board  to  institute  a  prosecution  for  an 
offence  under  the  Act,  and  would  add  that 
all  prosecutions  for  which  consent  has  been 
granted  must  be  instituted  within  three 
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months.  An  entirely  new  provision  is 
proposed :  that  ‘‘no  application  for  an 
interim  injunction  m  a  labour  dispute  shall 
be  instituted  except  with  the  consent  in 
writing  of  the  Labour  Relations  Board.” 

Minority  Reports 

A.  J.  McDonell  subscribed  to  the 
majority  report  with  two  reservations,  the 
recommendations  concerning  injunctions  in 
labour  disputes  and  the  supervised  strike 
vote. 

In  his  view,  the  proposed  requirement 
that  employers  and  labour  organizations  be 
entitled  to  apply  for  an  interim  injunction 
in  an  industrial  dispute  only  with  the 
permission  in  writing  of  the  Labour  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  would  remove  from  these 
groups  the  privilege  common  to  all  citizens 
of  going  directly  to  a  Supreme  Court  judge 
and  applying  for  an  injunction. 

He  would  retain  the  government- 
supervised  strike  vote,  considering  that  this 
provision  was  a  progressive  step  in  labour- 
management  relations  and  that  its  removal 
would  be  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of 
organized  labour.  He  pointed  out  that, 
under  the  Labour  Relations  Board’s  super¬ 
vision,  144  strike  votes  were  supervised 
during  1951  and  each  decision  was  accepted 
as  an  honest  expression  of  the  desire  of 
the  employees  to  strike  or  not  to  strike. 

A.  J.  Turner,  although  he  supported  the 
majority  of  the  decisions  recorded  in  the 
report,  would  have  gone  further.  He  would 
have  recommended  broadening  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  employee  to  include  all  workers 
except  those  employed  in  a  managerial  or 
confidential  capacity  and  professional 
w’orkers.  He  made  the  definite  recom¬ 
mendation  that  employees  of  the  Crowm, 
w'hether  employed  directly  or  by  a  body 
set  up  by  the  Government,  should  be 
allowed  the  right  to  use  the  provisions  of 
the  Act. 

Mr.  Turner  also  recommended  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  section  which  sets  out  the 
powers  of  the  Labour  Relations  Board  so 
as  to  provide  that  “nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  allow  the  Board  to  interpret  the 
constitution  of  any  trade  union  or  to  rule 
on  its  jurisdiction”.  He  expressed  the  con¬ 
viction  that  eligibility  for  membership 
within  a  union  is  strictl.y  a  concern  of  the 
union  on  one  hand  and  the  worker  on 
the  other,  and  that  the  practice  of  the 
Labour  Relations  Board  of  examining 
union  constitutions  to  determine  eligibility 
for  membership  should  be  discontinued. 
He  would  therefore  also  change  the  section 
which  reads; — 

3.  (1)  Every  employee  shall  have  the 

right  to  be  a  member  of  a  trade-union  or 


employees’  organization  in  which  he  is 
eligible  for  membership  and  to  participate 
in  the  lawful  activities  thereof, 
to 

Every  person  is  free  to  join  a  trade 
union  of  his  own  choice  and  to  participate 
in  its  lawful  activities. 

He  agreed  with  the  majority  report  that 
in  certain  cases  the  reasons  for  decisions  of 
the  Labour  Relations  Board  should  be 
published,  and  recommended  also  that  the 
reasons  of  dissenting  members  should  be 
given,  holding  that  “the  knowledge  and 
acceptance  of  the  principles  and  purposes 
of  the  Act  can  only  be  extended  when  full 
information  is  available.” 

Mr.  Turner  would  delete  from  the  Act 
Section  62,  which  provides  that  if  employees 
have  gone  on  strike  contrary  to  any  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Act,  the  Board  may 
cancel  the  certification  of  the  bargaining 
authority  for  these  employees.  He  pointed 
out  the  difficulties  of  applying  the  section 
wdiere  large  numbers  of  employees  are 
involved  and  of  determining  in  border-line 
cases  wffiether  a  strike  was  illegal,  stating 
that  “a  law  which  is  sometimes  applied  and 
sometimes  ignored  gives  rise  to  a  grave 
doubt  of  its  value.”  Further,  the  Board 
has  wide  scope  to  deal  with  violations  of 
the  Act  under  other  sections. 

In  his  view,  cancellation  of  certification 
should  be  confined  to  a  situation  where  the 
Board  is  satisfied  “that  the  labour  organiza¬ 
tion  has  ceased  to  be  a  labour  organization 
or  that  the  employer  has  ceased  to  be  the 
employer  of  the  employees  in  the  unit”  or 
where,  after  ten  months  have  elapsed  since 
the  date  of  certification,  the  Board  is  satis¬ 
fied  that  the  labour  organization  has  ceased 
to  represent  the  employees  in  the  unit 
(Section  12  (7)). 

As  regards  the  pre-strike  vote,  Mr. 
Turner  w'ould  add  a  provision  that  “no 
employer  or  employer’s  representative  shall 
be  present  during  the  taking  or  counting  of 
the  vote.”  The  presence  of  scrutineers 
named  by  the  Labour  Relations  Board 
should  be  sufficient  guarantee  that  a  vote 
is  secret  and  conducted  fairly. 

He  considered  that  the  Executive 
Council  had  placed  certain  responsibilities 
of  administration  and  interpretation  of  the 
Act  upon  the  Labour  Relations  Board 
which  should  rightfully  be  assumed  by  the 
Minister  in  view  of  Section  76  which 
reads:  “The  Minister  shall  be  charged 
with  the  administration  of  this  Act.” 

As  a  method  of  reducing  bargaining 
time,  he  would  empower  the  Board,  by 
agreement  with  the  bargaining  parties,  to 
permit  a  dispute  to  be  submitted  to  a 
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conciliation  board  without  the  intervention 
of  a  conciliation  officer,  or  to  consider  the 
report  of  a  conciliation  officer  as  the  end 
report  to  be  accepted  or  rejected. 

Lastly,  he  strongly  recommended  that 
where  bargaining  is  conducted  jointly  on 


liehalf  of  a  number  of  certified  units  with 
a  number  of  employers,  the  vote  on 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  award  should 
not  be  counted  and  recorded  as  from  each 
separate  unit  but  should  be  regarded  as  a 
single  vote  for  the  pui'pose.s  of  the  Act. 


Farm  Manpower  in 

Canada  s  Expanding  Economy 

In  a  speech  to  farmers  in  Alberta,  George  V.  Haythorne,  Director  of  the 
Economics  and  Research  Branch,  Department  of  Labour,  reviewed  the 
current  employment  situation  and  the  outlook  for  farm  labour  in  1952 


“Agriculture,  of  all  the  industries  in 
Alberta,  still  has  by  far  the  largest 
number  of  workers;  our  estimate  of  the 
number  of  workers  in  agriculture  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  province  served  by 
the  Edmonton  National  Employment  Ser¬ 
vice  Office  is  36  per  cent  of  the  170,000 
total  for  all  industries,”  said  George  V. 
Haythorne,  Director,  Economics  and 
Research  Branch,  Department  of  Labour, 
in  a  speech  on  “Farm  Manpower  in 
Canada’s  Expanding  Economy”  delivered 
at  an  agricultural  short  course  in  Edmonton. 
The  course  was  sponsored  by  the  Edmon¬ 
ton  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Alberta 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

“At  the  same  time,”  continued  Mr. 
Haythorne,  “the  expansion  of  oil  and 
mineral  production,  which  has  had  an 
important  impact  on  our  national  economy 
and  has  brought  diversification  to  Alberta 
industry,  has  also  intensified  the  difficulties 
of  manpower  for  agriculture. 

“In  1951,  non-farm  industrial  investment 
in  Alberta,  it  is  estimated,  totalled  close 
to  $100  million,  some  $60  million  more 
than  in  1950.  This  rapid  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  in  Alberta  is  not  unique  in  Canada 
but  it  does  provide  a  striking  example  of 
what  has  been  happening  to  the  changing 
patterns  of  manpower  in  the  country  as  a 
whole.” 

Mr.  Haythorne  continued: — 

During  World  War  II,  there  was  a  steady 
expansion  in  manufacturing  which  did  not 
slacken  much  after  1945.  The  large  back¬ 
log  of  civilian  requirements  in  Canada  as 
well  _  as  Availing  export  markets  kept  pro¬ 
duction  and  the  demand  for  labour  in  the 
economy  high.  There  was  some  slackening 
in  the  demand  in  the  fall  and  winter  of 
1949-50;  but  after  the  outbreak  of  war  in 


Korea  in  the  summer  of  1950,  the  demand 
for  labour  increased  AAuth  the  development  of 
the  defence  production  program  and  with 
the  added  impetus  given  to  resource  develop¬ 
ment. 

The  defence  effort  as  well  as  the  upswing 
in  domestic  demand  for  civilian  goods  placed 
a  strain  on  the  economy.  In  Anew  of  this, 
the  Government  developed,  as  you  knoAAU 
measures  to  curb  excessive  buying  and  to  see 
that  vital  materials  were  allocated  for 
defence  needs. 

These  measures  have  helped  to  bring 
demand  and  supply  forces  in  the  country 
more  nearly  into  balance.  Employment  has 
expanded  in  those  industries,  such  as  air¬ 
craft,  shipbuilding,  mining  and  construction, 
which  are  most  closely  connected  with  our 
defence  production  program.  On  the  other 
hand,  moderate  declines  have  occurred  in 
other  industries  supplying  consumer  goods 
such  as  furniture,  electrical  appliances  and 
automobiles.  Employment  is  higher  through¬ 
out  the  country  than  a  year  ago  but  the 
gain  in  employment  is  not  as  large  as  the 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  labour  force. 
There  are,  as  a  result,  more  people  looking 
for  work  today  than  a  year  ago  in  all  of  our 
National  Employment  Service  regions,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Prairies.  This,  of 
course,  is  the  time  of  year  when  seasonal 
unemployment  in  Canada  is  usually  at  its 
peak. 

As  we  look  ahead  into  1952,  it  seems  clear 
that  most  of  those  industries  which  compete 
directly  with  agriculture  for  manpower  will 
continue  to  expand  in  1952.  Available 
reports  suggest  an  increase  of  almost  10  per 
cent  in  general  construction  activity  across 
Canada.  There  is  likely  to  be  continuing 
expansion  also  in  some  phases  of  metal 
rnining,  power  developments,  oil  and  asso- 
ciated_  service  industries.  An  indication  of 
the  size  of  our  total  defence  production 
effort  is  a  current  expenditure  rate  of  $125 
million  a  month  and  this  is  expected  to  rise 
substantially  before  a  peak  is  reached. 

The  influence  of  these  developments  on 
manpower  is  certain  to  be  felt  more  aeutelA' 
in  some  parts  of  Canada  than  in  others. 
Alberta,  and  especially  the  area  around 
Edmonton,  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  areas 
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where  the  labour  situation  will  be  tight. 
Here,  there  will  be  a  heavy  volume  of  con¬ 
struction  because  of  the  development  of  oil 
and  gas,  the  industries^  associated  with  them, 
and  the  work^  on  various  military  projects 
centered  in  this  region.  The  labour  require¬ 
ments  for  much  ot  this  work  will  coincide 
with  seasonal  demands  for  agricultural 
workers,  which  may  be  higher  than  usual 
because  of  the  harvest  carry-over  from  last 
fall. 

The  fact  that  transportation,  construction 

-  I-  ^1°  extent,  lumbering  in  northern 

^ntish  Columbia  draiv  many  of  their  men 
Irom  this  district  places  an  added  strain  on 
the  available  iiool  of  manpower. 

During  the  year  ahead  then  it  looks  as 
though  it  w'ill  be  difficult  once  again  to 
•secure  an  adequate  farm  labour  force  in 
most  parts  of  Canada.  Because  of  the 
developmenus  taking  place  here  this  is  likely 
to  be  particularly  the  case  in  this  area. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Haythorne  posed  a 
question  :  Why  has  agriculture  had,  and  is 
still  having,  difficulty  in  obtaining  workers? 
He  then  suggested  some  answers,  some 
related  to  forces  operating  outside  agricul¬ 
ture,  some  related  to  developments  within. 


nearljr  ^$51,  almost  as  much  as  in  Ontario 
and  British  Columbia — shorter  working 
hours  and  other  improved  working  condi¬ 
tions,  life  off  the  farm  has  had  other  attrac¬ 
tions  tor  farm  people.  Cities  and  towns 
With  their  recreational  facilities,  libraries, 
often  better  schools  and  other  modern 
community  conveniences  have  a  strong  appeal 
for  »me  rural  people,  entirely  apart  from 
whether  or  not  those  who  move  will  be 
better  off,  economically  or  socially  speaking, 
in  the  city. 

While  these  influences  on  the  farm  work¬ 
ing  population  have  been  felt  over  a  period 
of  years,  the  strength  of  them  is  governed 
sharply  by  the  general  economic  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  country.  This  fact  was 
clearly  demonstrated  during  the  depression 
years  of  the  thirties  on  the  one  hand  and 
during  the  years  of  full  employment  of  the 
forties  on  the  other. 

■^Wiile  developments  outside  agriculture 
have  fiequently  made  it  hard  for  farmers 
to  obtain  labour,  Mr.  Haythorne  said,  they 
have  not  always  worked  to  the  disadvantage 
of  agriculture.  The  expansion  of  industry 
has  given  rise  to  larger  markets  for  farm 
goods,  he  pointed  out. 


n  1900,  when  our  total  labour  force  in 
Canada  was  under  two  million,  there  were 
around  700,000 — or  tw'o  out  of  every  five 
workers  in  Canada — in  agriculture,  while 
only  one  out  of  five  was  in  manufacturing, 
in  1920,  still  over  one-third  were  in  agri¬ 
culture.  It  wus  not  until  the  big  upsurge 
in  manufacturing  took  place  during  the  past 
ten  to  15  years  that  the  numbers  in  manu¬ 
facturing  began  to  exceed  those  in  agricul¬ 
ture.  Today  there  are  around  one  million 
workers  in  agriculture,  which  is  under 
twenty  per  cent  of  our  total  labour  force  of 
5,200,000.  The  number  in  manufacturing 
IS  now  closer  to  twenty-five  per  cent. 

The  expansion  of  manufacturing  and  other 
urban  industries  such  as  service  and  trade 
has  not  only  brought  many  job  opportunities 
but  has  also  brought  improved  working  con¬ 
ditions,  higher  wages  and  social  security 
measures,  .all  of  which  have  tended  to 
encourage  the  flow  of  men  and  women  away 
from  agriculture. 

Urban  industries,  however,  have  not  been 
alone  in  attracting  people  from  the  farm. 
The  expansion  of  other  primary  industries, 
especially  mining  and  logging,  power  projects, 
and  the  growth  of  highway,  and  other  forms 
of  transportation,  have  frequently  prefsented 
what  appeared  to  be  greener  fields  to 
younger  members  of  the  farm  population. 
Since  the  end  of  the  war,  expansion  in  the.se 
non-manufacturing  industries  across  Canada 
has  probably  drawn  as  many  if  not  more 
workers  away  from  the  farm  than  has  the 
expansion  in  urban  industries.  This  is 
especially  true  of  construction,  mining,  and 
oil  well  development,  where  the  peak  oper¬ 
ations  tend  to  coincide  with  those  of  agri¬ 
culture.  Some  farm  manpower  has  also  been 
lost  to  logging,  especially  those  sections  of 
the  industry  which  operate  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  In  most  instances.,  how¬ 
ever,  logging  has  served  as  a  stabilizing 
influence  on  farm  manpower  by  offering  work 
during  the  off-season. 

Besides  the  relatively  high  wages — and, 
incidentally,  average  weekly  earnings  in 
non-farm  industries  in  Alberta  in  1951  were 


You  will  all  agree,  I  am  sure,  that  the 
expansion  of  these  industries  has  given  rise 
to  larger  markets  for  farm  goods  The 
farm  machinery  industry,  the  fertilizer  in¬ 
dustry,  the  trucking  industry  and  others 
have  made  even  more  direct  contributions 
to  the  development  of  agriculture.  Further¬ 
more,  with  a  relatively  high  birth  rate 
among  many  farm  families,  it  is  fortunate, 
especially  in  area®  where  .agriculture  is  not 
expanding,  that  opportunities  for  employ¬ 
ment  exist  elsewhere.  It  would  be  unfor- 
tunate,  in  other  words,  as  we  saw  during 
the  thirties,  for  the  normal  flow  of  workers 
out  of  agriculture  to  be  stopped.  But  if  this 
flow  IS  large,  it  can  soon  deplete  agriculture 
ot  workers  who  are  badly  needed. 


Plu  rung  to  some  of  the  forces  within 
agiiculture  that  have  made  it  difficult  from 
a  manpower  point  of  view,  Mr.  Haythorne 
said : — 


Going  back  to  the  early  days  in  the  West 
expansion  of  agriculture  itself  made  it 
dilhcult  to  ke-ep  workers  on  the  farm — not 
only  in  the  West  but  in  the  East!  In  those 
days,  land  was  plentiful  and  labour  was 
scarce  so  that  as  soon  as  a  son  was  old 
enough  to  go  west,  farther  west  or  north— 
off  he  went,_  often  with  a  neighbouring 
daughter,  to  join  the  band  of  pioneers. 

Today  we  do  not  have  large  tracts  of 
agricultural  land  being  opened  up  which  are 
attracting  farm  youth  but  we  do  have  an 
intensification  of  farm  production  in  some 
parts  of  Canada  which  is  requiring  more 
labour.  This  development,  which  applies  to 
both  livestock  and  crop  production,  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  vicinity  of  urban  centres  is 
occurring,  moreover,  at  a  time  when  farm 
families  are  becoming  smaller. 

Offsetting  to  some  extent  this  need  for 
more  labour  on  the  farm,  however,  has 
been  the  greatly  increased  use  of  mechanical 
equipment  .and  other  labour-saving  devices 
in  agriculture.  Mechanization  has  undoubt¬ 
edly  helped  to  ease  the  labour  situation  for 
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many  farmers;  but  it  has  also  meant  that 
farm  capitalization  has  gone  up  sharply, 
partly  because  much  of  the  equipment  itself 
is  costly  and  partly  because  there  has  been 
a  tendency,  especially  in  the  West,  for  the 
size  of  the  farm  unit  to  increase  as  it  das 
become  mechanized.  .  ,  •  •  i 

The  high  investment  required  in  agricul- 
tiire  today  makes  it  difficult  for  familie'S, 
especially  young  families,  to  start  farming 
on  their  own.  Sons  of  farmers,  for  example, 
who  in  former  years  would  work  tor 
neighbours  for  a  few  years  until  they  had 
saved  up  enough  money  to  get  married  and 
to  rent  or  buy  a  farm  themselves,  are  inore 
apt  today  to  give  up  farming  after  a  while 
and  take  what  looks  like  an  attractive  job 
in  some  other  industry.  This  applies  to  those 
who  have  come  to  Canada  from  other  coun¬ 
tries  to  work  in  agriculture  as  well  as  to 

Canadian  boys.  ,  .  , 

Another  important  factor  within  agricul- 
ture  which  affects  the  supply  of  farm  labour 
is  the  highly  seasonal  nature  of  much  farm 
production.  In  recent  years,  we  have  esti¬ 
mated  that  around  300,000  more  people  have 
been  working  in  the  farm  labour  ^  force 
during  the  peak  summer^  months  than  in  the 
middle  of  winter.  This  body  of  300,000 
seasonal  workers  can  be  divided  into  three 
groups:  members  of  the  farm  family,  notably 
women  who  help  with  outdoor  work  only  in 
the  peak  seasons;  students  and  others  not 
regularly  engaged  in  agriculture;  and 
regular  seasonal  workers,  numbering  roughly 
120,000,  who  are  in  the  labour  force  all 
year,  working  in  agriculture  during  the 
summer  and  looking  to_  logging  or  some  other 
industry  during  the  winter. 

This  highly  seasonal  character  of  agricul¬ 
ture  has  made  it  difficult  both  for  the 
farmer  to  offer  continuous  employment  and 
for  workers  who,  when  the  farm  jobs  are 
finished,  must  look  elsewhere  for  employ¬ 
ment  or  remain  unemployed.  Under  these 
conditions,  it  is  perhaps  little  wonder  that 
for  a  large  proportion  of  our  Canadian  farm 
employees,  agriculture  has  been  regarded  as 
a  temporary  haven  only. 

Another  factor  that  should  be  mentioned 
affecting  the  supply  of  farm  labour  has  been 
the  absence  of  much  serious  consideration 
given  to  farm  labour  matters  in  Canada, 
either  by  farmers  themselves  or  by  organ¬ 
ized  agriculture.  Those  of  you  who  live  in  the 
city  may  think  it  strange  but  most  farmers 
will  agree  that  they  have  been  much  more 
concerned  over  the  years  with  improvement 
in  their  herds  and  in  their  crops,  with  the 
introduction  of  mechanized  equipment,  and 
with  the  prices  of  their  products  than  they 
have  been  with  labour,  even  though  for 
many  farmers  expenses  for  employed  labour 
constitute  a  substantial  cash  outlay  to  say 
nothing  of  their  own  labour  or  that  of  their 
families.  Labour,  generally  speaking,  has 
been  taken  for  granted  and,  even  in  periods 
of  tight  labour  supply,  a  great  deal  has  been 
left  to  chance. 

These  various  developments — some  outside 
of  agriculture  and  some  inside^ — are  not,  as 
I  have  mentioned,  intended  to  provide  a 
complete  answer  to  _  the  question  _  posed 
earlier:  Why  does  agriculture  have  difficulty 
securing  workers? 

Mr.  Haythorne  then  spoke  of  steps  taken 
by  the  Government  to  meet  the  shortage 
of  farm  labour. 

The  main  step  taken  to  meet  the  shortage 
of  farm  labour  during  the  first  three  decades 


of  this  century  was  an  active  immigration 
program,  particularly  of  persons  with  an 
agricultural  background. 

During  the  depression  years  of  the  thirties, 
more  labour  was  “backed  up”  in  agriculture 
than  was  needed,  so  that  at  the  beginning 
of  World  War  II  we  were  faced  with  not 
only  a  surplus  of  food  in  Canada  but  a 
surplus  of  farm  manpower.  This,  as  we  all 
know,  was  an  unfortunate  state  of  affairs. 
Not  only  was  there  a  serious  waste  of  man¬ 
power  resources  but  the  economic  position 
of  agriculture  generally  was  bad. 

It  took  some  time  even  after  the  outbreak 
of  war  in  1939  before  this  surplus  farm 
labour  disappeared.  In  fact,  it  was  not 
until  1942,  after  agriculture  had  lost  _  a 
large  number  of  workers  to  other  industries 
and  to  the  .armed  forces,  that  special 
measures  to  safeguard  the  manpower  needs 
of  agriculture  were  taken  under  National 
Selective  Service.  Shortages  of  farm  labour, 
as  you  will  recall,  became  acute  during  the 
following  years.  Aside  from  the  mobilization 
arrangements  covering  agriculture  and  the 
freeze  order  on  farm  workers,  several  organ¬ 
ized  farm  labour  movements  were  developed 
under  the  Federal-Provincial  Farm  Labour 
Program  in  an  effort  to  ensure  the  fullest 
possible  utilization  of  farm  manpower  during 
these  critical  years. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war,  it  has  been 
necessary,  in  order  to  help  meet  the  farm 
labour  needs,  to  continue  these  organized 
movements  and,  in  addition,  to  bring  several 
groups  of  immigrants  to  Canada  to  work 
in  agriculture.  Starting  in  the  fall  of  1946, 
the  Polish  war  veterans,  the  displaced  per¬ 
sons,  the  groups  from  Holland  and  those 
from  other  parts  of  Europe,  including  the 
British  Isles,  have  made  a  substantial  con¬ 
tribution  towards  easing  the  shortage  of 
farm  labour. 

We  have  endeavoured  in  bringing  these 
groups  of  immigrants  into  Canada  since  the 
end  of  the  war  to  see  to  it  that  as  many 
as  possible  were  encouraged  to  remain  on 
the  farm.  This  we  have  tried  to  do  through 
urging  farmers  to  pay  the  going  wage  rates 
in  the  community,  to  provide  satisfactory 
housing  and  to  help  these  newcomers  to 
become  acquainted  with  Canadian  agriculture 
and  with  community  life  in  Canada  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Many  of  these  workers,  it  is  true,  have 
left  agriculture,  but  I  am  convinced  many 
more  of  them  would  have  left  had  not  a 
serious  effort  been  made  by  all  concerned 
with  this  program  to  see  that  these  people 
were  sent  into  those  agricultural  areas  where 
their  services  were  most  needed  and  if  a 
real  effort  had  not  been  made  by  farmers  to 
help  them  to  become  quickly  adjusted  to 
their  new  environment. 

During  the  coming  year,  it  is  planned  that 
organized  movements  of  farm  workers  will 
be  continued  where  they  are  needed  and 
more  immigrants  with  an  agricultural  back¬ 
ground  will  be  brought  into  Canada.  These 
and  other  efforts,  however,  by  the  federal 
and  provincial  Governments  we  have  always 
thought  of  as  an  aid  to  agriculture  in  the 
labour  field  rather  than  as  replacing  the  need 
for  action  by  farmers  themselves. 
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Discussing  measures  which  could  be 
taken  bj'’  farmers  and  farm  organizations, 
Mr.  Ha3'thorne  said: — 

One  of  the  first  steps  needed  is  to  learn 
more  about  the  facts  with  respect  to  wages 
and  other  working  conditions  in  agricultui'e. 
Intelligent  and  realistic  action,  I  am  sure 
you  will  agree, _  requires  that  we  knorv  rvhat 
the  situation  in  this  respect  is  today  in 
agriculture  and  how  it  relates  to  that  in 
other  industries. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  w'e  are 
now  conducting  in  our  Department  an 
annual  survey  of  16,000  establishments  in 
Canada  in  _  order  to  determine  the  main 
characteristics  of  working  conditions  in 
manufacturing,  logging,  construction,  service, 
and  many  other  industries.  We  would  like 
to  develop,  possibly  through  the  Federal- 
Provincial  Farm  Labour  Program,  a  survey 
of  a  sample  number  of  farms  each  year  so 
that  comparisons  can  be  made  of  working 
conditions  between  different  types  of  farms 
and  between  agriculture  and  other  indus¬ 
tries.  Many  farmers  will  welcome  infor¬ 
mation  on  these  matters  and,  when  they  can 
take  action  _  to  help  alleviate  their  own 
difficulties  in  securing  labour  through 
improving  conditions,  they  can  be  counted  on 
to  do  so. 

In  making  such  comparisons  between  agri¬ 
culture  and  other  industries,  it  is  important 
to  remember  that,  in  the  ease  of  wages,  for 
example,  many  non-cash  items  must  be  con¬ 
sidered.  For  most  workers  in  manufac¬ 
turing,  allowance  must  be  made  for  statutory 
holidays,  for  annual  vacations,  overtime 
premiums, _  workmen’s  compensation,  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  benefits,  superannuation 
benefits  and  even  such  things  today  as  any 
extra  allovrances  made  for  the  time  required 
to  go  to  and  return  from  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  farm 
worker.s.  allowance  has  to  be  made  for  board 
and  lodgings,  for  laundry  sometimes,  and  for 
the  fact  that  living  expenses  generally  are 
often  lower  in  rural  than  urban  areas. 

In  connection  with  wages,  farmers  often 
take  a  different  attitude  in  looking  for 
workers  than  do  employers  in  other  indus¬ 
tries.  Wage  rates  are  usually  set  for 
specified  types  of  work  to  be  performed  and 
the  prospective  employee  can  decide  whether 
he  wants  to  take  the  job  or  not  at  the 
given  rate.  In  the  case  of  agriculture,  the 
farmer  often  starts  by  asking  the  worker 
how  much  he  wants  or  for  how  much  he  is 
willing  to  work.  The  approach,  of  course, 
varies  among  farmers,  but  perhaps  the  time 
has  come  when  it  is  important  for  all 
farmers,  if  they  are  going  to  secure  com¬ 
petent  help,  to  think  in  terms  of  what  they 
can  afford  to  pay  workers  or  perhaps  better 
still  of  the  sort  of  skills  they  want  on  the 
part  of  those  who  work  on  their  farms  and 
then  to  take  into  consideration  the  amounts 
that  have  to  be  paid  in  the  labour  market 
for  this  type  of  employee.  Someone  has  said 
one  pays  a  cheap  worker  not  only  for  his 
salary  but  also  for  his  mistakes.  When 
expensive  rnechanical  equipment  is  used  and 
there  are  high  quality  livestock  to  be  cared 
for,  farmers  can  scarcely  afford  to  employ 
incompetent  workers. 

Aside  from  wage  rates,  another  important 
consideration,  which  is  largely  in  the  hands 
of  farmers  themselves,  is  the  number  of 
hours  worked  per  day  and  per  week. 


Undoubtedly  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  it 
is  iinportiuit  to  work  longer  than  others;  but 
I  think  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
many  farmers,  and  I  realize  I  am  getting 
into  a  delicate  field,  to  get  into  the  habit 
of  working  long  hours  and  almost  to  have  a 
sen.se  of  guilt  when  they  depart  from  it. 
Others,  I  am  sure,  have  the  feeling  that 
thei'e  is  ^  a^  virtue  in  working  long  hours 
whether  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  do  so  or 
not.  They  make  virtue  of  necessity  even 
when  there  is  no  longer  necessity. 

I  think  you  will  agree  that  the  long  work 
week  on  some  farms  is  one  of  the  main 
reasons  why  youth  leaves  the  farm.  In  a 
survey  of  labour  on  a  number  of  farme  in 
the  Prairie  Provinces  in  1946,  one  of  the 
most  common  replies  to  the  question  posed 
to  farm  workers,  “What  is  the  most  unsatis¬ 
factory  aspect  of  farming  life?”,  was  “The 
long  hours  of  work!” 

There  are  city  establishments  which  try 
to  get  as  much  as  they  can  out  of  their 
employees.  When  this  occurs,  I  am  afraid 
tim  _  worker  is  apt  to  provide  much  less 
efficient  help  than  when  some  confidence  is 
expressed  in  him  and  he  works  on  a  more 
reasonable  schedule  of  hours. 

Another  problem  that  concerns  working 
conditions  in  agriculture  is  the  lack  of 
employment  security.  On  some  farms,  opera¬ 
tions  cannot  be  built  up  during  the  winter 
to  the  point  where  a  steady  work  force  can 
be  maintained  throughout  the  year;  but 
those  farmers  who  are  able  to  expand  oper¬ 
ations  to  the  point  where  they  can  provide 
productive  employment  for  men  the  year 
round  are  able  not  only  to  keep  experienced 
workers  permanently  but  do  not  have  the 
recurring  difficulty  each  spring  of  picking  up 
new  men  and  having  to  introduce  them  to 
their  farming  operations. 

In  a  National  Film  Board  film  pre¬ 
pared  in  co-operation  with  the  provincial 
Departments  of  Agriculture  a  few  years 
ago,  entitled  “Workers  _  on  the  Land”',  we 
endciavoured  to  emphasize  the  many  ways 
in  which  productive  enterprises  can  be 
developed  during  the  winter  months  with 
proper  planning  of  agricultural  operations 
With  labour  being  the  most  important 
expense  item  in  agriculture,  the  question 
arnses  from  many  farmers,  I  am  sure 
whether  it  is  not  better  for  them  to  either 
reduce  their  operations  to  the  point  where 
they  need  no  additional  summer  labour  or 
on  the  other  hand  whether  they  should 
expand  their  operations  so  that  they  can 
employ  a  man  productively  the  year  round. 
It  does  not  necessarily  mean  because  you 
expand  operations  that  agriculture  is  going 
to  become  highly  “commercialized”  or  a 
factory-type  operation.  It  can  still  remain 
essentially  a  family  farm  but,  when  so  organ¬ 
ized,  it  does  frankly  recognize  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  economic  aspects  of  the  enter¬ 
prise  including  the  desirability  of  providing 
regular  jobs  for  employed  workers. 

Hand  in  hand,  of  course,  with  the  question 
of  employment  security  is  the  question  of 
hoirsing.  Housing  for  employed  workers  on 
many  farms  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
Conditions  in  this  area,  however,  have 
improved,  I  know,  in  recent  years. 

Another  aspect  of  working  conditions  on 
the  farm  that  should  be  mentioned  is  the 
relationship  between  employer  and  employee. 

I  u.sed  to  think  when  growing  up  that  there 
was  too  often  a  tendency  to  refer  to  men 
who  were  working  for  farmers  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  as  “hired  men”.  This  term,  I  know, 
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is  used  freely;  but  when  you  stop  to  think 
about  it,  it  does  sound  as  if  you  were  talking 
about  an  inferior  group  of  people.  In  some 
ways,  it  is  perhaps  even  worse  when  you 
hear  of  men  not  being  referred  to  by  their 
own  names  but  rather  as  “Smith’s  man”  or 
“Jones’  man”.  It  tends  to  ^ive  unintention¬ 
ally  on  the  part  of  many  farmers,  a  sense 
of  inferiority  to  the  worker.  If  these  men 
were  neighbours,  w'e  would  make  it  our 
business  to  know  their  names;  but  because 
they  are  employed  workers  or  “hined  men” 
we  think  it  does  not  matter.  ®ut  it  does 
matter!  Human  dignity  demands  that  we 
avoid  using  terms  which  tend  to  lower  the 
status  of  any  group  in  the  community.  There 
are  many  other  relationships  between  the 
farmer  and  those  who  work  for  him  that 
liave  an  important  relation  to  the  efficiency 
of  work  on  the  farm.  We  hear  much  about 
human  relations  in  industry.  In  some 
i-espects,  they  are  even  more  significant  on 
the  farm,  since  employed  workers  come  iiito 
close  contact  with  the  farmer  and  his  family 
not  only  during  working  hours  but  during 
non-working  hours  as  well. 

All  of  the  economic  and  social  problems 
regarding  farm  labour  cannot  be  solved  over 
night.  Some  require  attention  over  the 
long  run,  while  on  others  action  can  be 
taken  now.  From  the  standpoint  of  both, 
but  perhaps  especially  those  on  which  action 
can  be  taken  over  the  short  run,  it  is 
fortunate  that  agriculture  is  enjoying  rela¬ 
tively  prosperous  conditions.  This  makes  it 
somewhat  easier  to  consider  some  of  the 
steps  to  improve  working  conditions  such 
as  shorter  hours,  improved  housing  and 
perhaps  such  broader  measures  as  workmen's 
compensation  and  unemployment  insurance. 

Over  the  longer  run,  farmers  can  do  much 
to  improve  their  occupational  and  profes¬ 
sional  status.  There  is  a  dignity  to  work 
on  the  farm  which  is  not  always  appreciated 
by  those  who  work  in  other  industries. 
Besides,  the  skill  required  in  most  farm 
activities  is  at  least  on  a  par  with  that 
required  in  most  other  skilled  occupations. 

Many  farmers  in  Canada  have  not  only 
shown  increased  interest  in  this  aspect  of 


their  operations  but  haye  taken  practical 
steps  to  improve  the  situation  for  their 
employed  workers.  While  there  have  been 
improvements  in  agriculture,  they  have  not 
kept  pace  with  those  in  most  other  indus¬ 
tries.  By  taking  intelligent,  practical  steps, 
farmers  and  farm  organizations  can  help 
towards  closing  this  gap. 

With  regard  to  the  conaing  year,  you  can 
count  again,  as  I  have  said,  on  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labour,  and  I  am  sure  on  the 
Alberta  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  help  in  the  farm  labour  field.  Mr. 
Dawson,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Federal- 
Provincial  Farm  Labour  Program,  told  me 
before  leaving  Ottawa  that  plans  are  being 
advanced  to  bring  between  15,000  to  20,000 
immigrants  to  Canada  this  year  for  farm 
work  and  that  the  organized  movements  of 
labour  will  continue  where  needed.  These 
are,  essentially,  short  run  aids.  It  is  the 
other  measures  which  are  largely  dependent 
on  action  by  farmers  and  farm  organiza¬ 
tions,  which  will  pay  permanent  dividends 
not  only  to  farmers  and  to  agriculture,  but 
to  the  wdiole  economy.  Furthermore,  the 
need  for  action  on  these  measures  is  all  the 
greater  in  view  of  the  pressure  on  manpower 
generally  of  our  steadily  expanding  economy. 
*  -■!=  * 

The  entire  March  issue  of  Employment 
Security  Review,  a  publication  of  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  United 
States  Employment  Service,  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  is  given  over  to  the 
theme,  “Farm  Work  is  Defence  Work”. 

Among  the  articles  contained  in  that 
issue  of  the  magazine  are :  Impact  of 
Defence  Mobilization  on  Farm  Labor  in 
1952,  Organization  and  Management  Con¬ 
trol  Program  for  Agriculture,  How  Florida 
Handles  Farm  Labor  Problems,  The  Big 
City^ — Fertile  Field  for  Farm  Recruitment, 
and  Women  Workers  for  Peak  Labor 
Demand  in  Food  Processing. 


Preliminary  Index 

of  Wage  Rates,  October,  1951 


Wage  rates  increased  by  12.1  per  cent  between  October  1,  1950,  and 
October  1, 1951.  Wage  index  rose  from  215.9  to  242.1  during  the  year 


Wage  rates  increased  by  12-1  per  cent 
during  the  12-month  period  preceding 
October  1,  1951,  according  to  the  prelim¬ 
inary  index  of  wage  rates  calculated  by  the 
Economics  and  Research  Branch  of  the 
Department  of  Labour.  The  index  rose 
from  215-9  at  October  1,  1950,  to  242-1 
at  the  same  date  in  1951  on  a  base  of 
1939  as  100.  The  increase  compares  with 
an  advance  in  rates  of  5-5  per  cent  during 
the  preceding  year. 


All  of  the  six  principal  industrial  groups 
included  in  the  general  average  index 
recorded  substantial  increases  in  wage 
rates.  The  largest  rise  was  in  the  logging 
industry,  15-2  per  cent,  reflecting  gains  in 
rates  of  more  than  14  per  cent  in  Eastern 
Canada  and  almost  17  per  cent  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Previous  wage  levels  were 
augmented  by  gains  ranging  from  8-0  to 
14-8  per  cent  in  the  other  five  major  indus¬ 
trial  groups:  mining,  manufacturing,  con- 
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stiuction.,  transportation,  and  communica¬ 
tion,  and  service.  These  increases  were  all 
greater  than  the  corresponding  ones 
recorded  for  the  year  ending  October,  1950. 

The  increase  in  the  mining  industry  of 

12  0  per  cent  was  based  on  higher  wages 
being  paid  in  the  mining  of  both  coal  and 
metal.  Average  wage  rates  rose  by  approxi¬ 
mately  10  per  cent  in  the  first  case  and  over 

13  per  cent  in  the  second. 

The  index  of  wage  rates  for  the  con¬ 
struction  industry,  which  showed  an  in¬ 
crease  of  12-0  per  cent,  was  obtained  by 
combining  indexes  for  each  of  nine  Cana¬ 
dian  provinces  which  were,  in  turn, 
developed  by  combining  indexes  for  some 
29  cities  in  these  provinces.  Increases  in 
wage  rates  varied  by  provinces  from  9-8 
per  cent  in  Saskatchewan  to  16-3  per  cent 
in  New  Brunswick.  By  city,  the  percentage 
increases  ranged  from  3'5  in  Peterborough 
to  16-6  in  Saint  John. 

The  transportation  and  communication 
group  comprised,  for  purposes  of  this 
analysis  of  wage  trends,  steam  railways, 
electric  street  railways  and  telephones.  All' 
three  industries  reported  wage  advances 
but  changes  in  rates  for  employees  of  steam 
railways  had  the  greatest  influence  on  the 
group  index.  Upward  revisions  in  wage 
scales  for  the  running  trades,  averaging 
about  11  per  cent,  were  made  effective  on 
December  1,  1950,  and  during  the  early 
part  of  1951.  Increases  in  the  scales  for 
hourly  and  daily-rated  non-operating  per¬ 
sonnel  resulting  from  the  adoption  of  the 
40-hour  work  week  on  June  1,  1951. 

The  wage  rates  information  from  which 
the  index  numbers  have  been  calculated 
was  obtained  from  a  survey  of  wages,  hours 
and  working  conditions  conducted  by  the 
Department  in  October  of  each  year. 


Statistics  on  wage  rates  by  occupation  were 
obtained  from  about  16,000  establishments, 
mainly  those  with  15  or  more  employees. 
The  prehminary  indexes  for  1951  were 
derived  b3'  selecting  certain  representative 
industries  in  each  of  the  major  groups  of 
which  they  form  a  part  and  computing 
the  change  in  rates  in  such  industries  since 
the  previous  year. 

Industry  studies,  which  include  summaries 
of  wage  rates  by  occupation,  and  index 
numbers  reflecting  wage  trends  will  be 
published  regularly  in  the  Labour  Gazette 
on  the  basis  of  data  from  the  October, 
1951  survey.  Index  numbers  showing 
changes  in  wage  rates  in  the  six  principal 
industiial  groups  and  the  general  average 
between  October  1,  1951,  and  April  1,  1952, 
based  on  information  obtained  through  a 
sample  of  about  800  establishments,  will  be 
published  in  the  June  issue  of  the  Labour 
Gazette. 

The  following  table  shows  index  numbers 
for  the  six  main  groups  of  industries  as  of 
October,  1950,  and  the  same  date  in  1951, 
with  percentage  changes  between  the  two' 
survey  dates; — 
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Canada’s  Gross  National  Product  Up  17  Per  Cent 


Canada’s  gross  national  product — the 
value  of  current  production  of  goods  and 
services  at  prevailing  prices — was  .121,241 
million  in  1951,  an  increase  of  17  per  cent 
over  the  19.50  total,  .818,122  million. 

A  substantial  part  of  the  increase  was 
accounted  for  by  the  general  increase  in 
prices.  After  allowing  for  price  changes, 
however,  there  remained  an  increase  in 
total  real  output  of  over  five  per  cent. 
The  employed  labour  force  increased 
approximately  2-5  per  cent  during  the 
year. 


National  income— the  nation’s  earnings 
from  current  production — is  estimated  at 
.817,229  million  in  1951,  an  increase  of  IS 
per  cent  over  the  revised  estimate  of 
.114, .555  million  for  19.50.  Wages,  salaries 
and  .supplementary  income,  the  largest  com¬ 
ponent  of  national  income,  amounted  to 
89,640  million  last  year,  up  17  per  cent  over 
19.50,  The  increase  in  accrued  net  income 
of  farm  operators  from  farm  production  was 
38  per  cent. 

Corporation  profits,  before  taxes,  are 
estimated  at  .$2,8.50  million,  about  16  per 
cent  higher  than  in  19,50. 
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Legislative  Proposals  Submitted  to 
Provincial  Governments  by  Labour 

Labour  congresses  in  Newfoundland,  Ontario,  Saskatchewan  and  Briiish 
Columbia  present  annual  memoranda  to  Governments  of  their  provinces 


Newfoundland  Federation  of  Labour  (TLC) 

Demands  for  changes  in  provincial  labour 
legislation  and  the  granting  of  collective 
bargaining  rights  to  provincial  government 
employees  marked  the  meeting  of  the 
Newfoundland  Federation  of  Labour  (TLC) 
with  the  members  of  the  Newfoundland 
Cabinet. 

Among  the  principal  requests  and  recom¬ 
mendations  made  by  the  Federation  were; 
the  appointment  of  a  Director  of  Appren¬ 
ticeship  as  provided  for  in  the  Apprentice¬ 
ship  Act  passed  last  year,  the  inclusion  of 
a  union  shop  in  collective  agreements,  the 
granting  of  collective  bargaining  rights  to 
employees  of  the  Newfoundland  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  an  increase  in  the  amounts  paid 
to  injured  workmen  under  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Act. 

Other  proposals  were  made  by  the 
organization  with  respect  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  program  of  industrial  expansion, 
jury  fees,  the  dairy  industry,  road-building 
and  the  development  of  minerals  in  the 
province. 

Ontario  Provincial  Federation  of  Labour  (TLC) 

Requests  for  amendments  to  provincial 
legislation  affecting  labour  relations  and 
other  fields  featured  the  annual  brief  of 
the  Ontario  Provincial  Federation  of  Labour 
(TLC),  presented  to  Premier  Leslie  M. 
Frost  and  members  of  his  Cabinet  April  2. 

The  recommendations  and  requests  of 
the  Federation  renewed  the  resolutions 
and  demands  drafted  by  the  Federation 
at  its  annual  convention  in  Hamilton 
during  January.  {See  L.G.,  March,  1952, 
pp.  265-66.) 

Among  the  leading  officials  of  the  Trades 
and  Labour  Congress  who  were  present  at 
the  presentation  of  the  brief  were  the 
following:  Secretary-Treasurer  Gordon  G. 
Cushing.  Vice-President  William  Jenoves 
and  Public  Relations  Director  Leslie 
E.  Wismer. 

Onfario  Federation  of  Labour  (CCL) 

A  more  streamlined  approach  to  con¬ 
ciliation  procedure,  changes  in  the  present 
immigration  policy,  amendments  to  the 


Fair  Employment  Practices  Act  and  in¬ 
creases  in  workmen’s  compensation  pay¬ 
ments  were  chief  among  the  requests 
contained  in  the  annual  brief  of  the 
Ontario  Federation  of  Labour  (CCL) 
submitted  to  the  members  of  the  Ontario 
Cabinet. 

The  Federation  requested  speedier 
appointment  of  conciliation  officers  and 
conciliation  boards  in  order  to  deal  with 
industrial  disputes  with  the  least  possible 
delay.  In  order  to  achieve  this,  the  labour 
body  recommended  that  more  conciliation 
officers  be  employed  and  that  a  panel  of 
qualified  persons  be  set  up  from  which 
chairmen  for  boards  could  be  selected. 

In  addition,  the  Federation  suggested 
that  concihation  officers  be  given  the  right 
to  recommend  terms  of  settlement  in 
disputes  in  the  same  manner  as  concilia¬ 
tion  boards  after  conciliation  proceedings 
have  failed.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Federation,  this  would  eliminate  “the 
present  expensive  conciliation  board  pro¬ 
cedure”  and  solve  the  problem  of  selecting 
neutral  chairmen  for  such  boards. 

It  was  further  suggested  that,  after  all 
legal  steps  in  conciliation  procedure  have 
been  complied  with,  unions  be  free  to 
strike  whether  a  conciliation  board  has  been 
appointed  or  not. 

AVith  respect  to  strike  settlements,  the 
labour  organization  asked  that  any  in¬ 
fringements  of  such  settlements  be  subject 
to  final  arbitration  in  the  same  manner  as 
alleged  infringements  of  a  collective  agree¬ 
ment.  The  Federation  stated;  “AVe  regard 
as  strike  settlements  those  written  under¬ 
standings  arrived  at  to  avert  a  strike  as 
w'ell  as  those  reached  in  order  to  end  a 
strike.  If  they  are  not  enforceable,  then 
either  party  can  violate  any  such  agree¬ 
ment  with  impunity  and  a  return  to  the 
conditions  that  caused  the  strike  or  lockout 
will  follow.” 

Changes  in  decertification  procedure  were 
requested  in  the  labour  body’s  brief.  It 
asked  that  the  employer  should  in  no  way 
be  directly  or  indirectly  involved  in  any 
move  for  such  action.  The  Federation 
requested  that  a  statement  by  any  of  the 
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employees  disavowing  their  support  of  the 
certified  union  bear  at  least  as  much  proof 
that  it  is  a  valid  expression  of  feeling  as 
the  present  requirements  concerning  the 
admissability  of  statements  supporting  a 
union  when  submitted  as  a  prima  facie 
case  for  certification.  The  Federation 
further  asked  that  the  Labour  Relations 
Board  be  free  to  use  its  own  discretion  in 
determining  whether  or  not  management 
influence  or  coercion  caused  any  of  the 
employees  to  apply  for  decertification. 

Further  recommendations  called  for  the 
inclusion  of  municipal  employees  under  the 
terms  of  the  Labour  Relations  Act,  the 
provision  that  the  check-off  be  contained 
in  every  collective  agreement  and  the 
requirement  that  certification  be  based 
upon  a  majority  of  the  employees  voting 
and  not  a  majority  of  those  eligible  to 
vote. 

The  Federation  requested  that  a  qualified 
labour  person  be  appointed  to  the  staff  of 
the  Ontario  Government  Immigration  Ser¬ 
vice  and  that  he  consult  regularly  with  the 
kbour  movement  in  order  to  guarantee  new 
immigrants  placement  in  industries  without 
displacing  Canadian  workers.  The  brief 
noted  that  “the  present  drastic  scheme  can 
only  create  havoc,  and  harm  the  immigrant 
as  well  as  people  already  here.” 

Referring  to  the  introduction  of  a  Fair 
Employment  Practices  Act  in  Ontario,  the 
labour  body  called  for  pubhc  hearings  on 
alleged  infringements  of  the  Act  and  for 
heavier  fines  in  the  case  of  convictions. 
It  also  urged  the  extension  of  “positive 
attitudes  of  good-will,  understanding,  and 
amity”  by  enlisting  the  co-operation  of 
public  opinion.  A  working  understanding 
with  the  National  Employment  Service  was 
also  recommended  as  a  means  of  promoting 
and  extending  compliance  with  the  Act. 

Among  the  amendments  requested  to  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  was  the 
inclusion  of  miners’  tuberculosis  in  cases 
where  the  miner  has  had  at  least  two  years’ 
underground  experience,  as  a  compensable 
disease.  Regular  death  benefits  for  the 
widows  of  miners  who  had  suffered  from 
silicosis  w’ere  also  recommended. 

The  Federation  asked  that  the  present 
rates  paid  to  widows  and  dependents  of 
deceased  workmen  be  repealed  and  that 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  75  per  cent  of 
the  worker’s  gross  earnings  be  paid  as 
long  as  the  widow  or  dependent  remains 
dependent. 

Commenting  upon  the  increase  of  indus¬ 
trial  accidents  within  Ontario  in  the  last 
three  years,  the  Federation  asked  that 
adecpiate  labour  representation  be  provided 
for  the  accident  prevention  associations  now 


in  operation.  It  also  asked  that  such 
associations  be  made  responsible  to  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Board. 

Noting  that  more  than  112,000  persons 
were  reported  unemployed  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  on  February  21,  the  Federation 
called  for  proper  planning  and  co-ordina¬ 
tion  betw’een  the  federal,  provincial  and 
municipal  Governments  to  handle  this 
situation.  The  brief  called  upon  all 
provincial  Governments  to  exert  pressure 
upon  the  federal  Government  “to  make 
them  aware  unemployment  is  their 
responsibility.” 

The  Ontario  Federation  also  requested 
changes  with  respect  to  the  Hours  of  Work 
and  Vacations  with  Pay  Act,  statutory 
holidays,  factory  inspection,  the  provincial 
Department  of  Labour,  housing,  municipal 
taxes  and  automobile  insurance. 

Saskatchewan  Executive  Committee  (TLC) 

Several  amendments  to  the  provincial 
acts  concerning  workmen’s  compensation, 
vacations  with  pay,  hours  of  work,  labour 
relations  and  hospital  insurance  were 
requested  by  the  Saskatchewan  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Trades  and  Labour 
Congress  when  it  submitted  its  annual 
memorandum  to  the  provincial  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  Government  was  praised  by 
the  labour  body  for  its  action  concerning 
the  employment  of  union  labour  on  gov¬ 
ernment  contracts  and  its  purchases  of 
goods  and  services  from  establishments 
holding  contracts  with  labour  unions. 

The  labour  body  called  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  minimum  wage  of  85  cents  an 
hour  and  asked  that  where  workers  are 
obliged  to  wear  uniforms,  such  uniforms 
should  be  supplied  by  the  employer  and 
kept  in  good  condition  by  him. 

Establishment  of  a  Fair  Wage  Act 
administered  b}^  a  board  composed  of  two 
employer  and  two  employee  representatives 
and  an  impartial  chairman  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Executive  Committee.  The 
board  would  be  empowered  to  prescribe 
fair  wage  rates  in  any  specified  industry 
or  area  in  the  province. 

An  amendment  to  the  Trade  Union  Act, 
prohibiting  the  employment  of  legal 
counsel  in  making  representations  before 
the  Labour  Relations  Board  unless  both 
parties  agreed,  was  requested  in  the  labour 
organization’s  brief.  The  brief  also 
requested  repeal  of  the  section  of  the  Act 
exempting  employees  who  are  said  to  be 
employed  in  a  confidential  capacity  from 
the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

Tlie  Cabinet  was  commended  for  pro¬ 
viding  that  all  departments  of  the 
Government  and  the  Crown  purchase  goods 
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and  engage  services  from  only  those 
businesses  and  establishments  having  collec¬ 
tive  agreements  with  bona  fide  trade  unions 
and  also  for  providing  that  only  union 
labour  be  employed  and  union  conditions 
prevad  m  all  government  contiacts  and 
subcontracts  let  by  the  original  contractor. 

Dissatisfaction  was  expressed  by  the 
Committee  at  the  exemptions  from  cover¬ 
age  that  are  permitted  under  the  Hours 
of  Work  Act.  The  Government  was  asked 
to  include  under  the  Act  all  workers  in 
Saskatchewan'  cities,  to  cancel  all  present 
exemptions,  to  introduce  the  40-hour  week 
in  all  cities  and  to  provide  that  the  hours 
of  work  in  a  week  during  which  a  public 
holiday  occurs  do  not  exceed  those  pro¬ 
vided  for  m  the  regulations  of  the 
Minimum  Wage  Board. 

With  respect  to  holidays  with  pay,  the 
labour  body  noted  that  some  employers 
were  not  paying  the  amounts  due  when  a 
worker’s  employment  terminated.  The 
introduction  of  the  stamp  system  for  the 
payment  of  holidays  was  recommended. 

Referring  to  w'orkmen’s  compensation 
legislation,  the  labour  memorandum  asked 
that  the  amount  of  annual  earnings  for 
computing  payments  be  raised  to  $5,000, 
that  payments  be  increased  to  100  per  cent 
of  earnings,  that  widows’  pensions  be  in¬ 
creased  from  $60  to  $100  per  month  and 
that  the  allowances  paid  for  children  or 
other  dependents  be  increased  from  $20  to 
$30  a  month. 

The  Workmen’s  Compensation  Board  was 
also  requested  to  consider  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  a  disability  fund  for  sickness 
benefits,  payments  being  made  when  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Board. 

In  a  special  brief  dealing  with  fire 
fighters  in  the  province,  the  Executive 
Committee  requested  that  the  findings  of 
arbitration  boards  established  to  deal  with 
negotiations  between  fire  fighters  and  their 
employers  be  made  binding  upon  both 
parties.  The  special  brief  also  asked  that 
statutory  or  proclaimed  holidays  be  granted 
to  such  employees. 

Amendments  to  the  Hospital  Act  were 
requested  by  the  Saskatchewan  body  to 
provide  that  all  disabled  pensioners  receiv¬ 
ing  less  than  $60  per  month  be  relieved 
from  paying  hospital  fees  for  themselves 
and  their  families  and  that  the  Act  provide 
for  the  administering  of  anaesthetics. 
X-rays,  drugs  and  dressings,  and  medical 
treatments  free  to  all  out-patients,  and 
patients  in  hospital  and  nursing  homes, 
whether  the  doctor  concerned  is  an 
employee  of  the  hospital  or  not. 

Among  other  items  dealt  with  in  the 
brief  were  the  licensing  of  those  engaged 


in  installation,  repairs  and  alterations  to 
heating,  air  conditioning  and  oil  burning 
equipment;  legislation  governing  the  hours 
of  wmrk,  mileage,  wages  and  physical_  exam¬ 
inations  of  drivers  of  truclcs,  taxis  and 
commercial  vehicles ;  amendments  to  the 
Industrial  Standards  Act  and  the  Appren¬ 
ticeship  Act;  and  milk  control. 

British  Columbia  Executive  Committee  (TLC) 

Legislation  establishing  a  Fair  Employ¬ 
ment  Practices  Act  and  amendments  affect¬ 
ing  holidays  with  pay,  apprenticeship,  the 
fishing  industry  and  natural  resources  was 
requested  in  the  annual  brief  submitted  by 
the  British  Columbia  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Trades  and  Labour  Congress  to  the 
provincial  Cabinet. 

The  province  was  urged  to  pass  a  Fair 
Employment  Practices  Act  to  guarantee 
workers’  rights  to  employment  on  grounds 
of  merit  and  to  promotion  on  the  grounds 
of  merit  and  qualification  regardless  of 
their  race,  creed  or  colour. 

Amendments  to  the  Annual  Holidays  Act 
were  requested  which  would  provide  for 
an  annual  vacation  of  two  weeks  with  pay, 
the  inclusion  of  domestic  and  horticultural 
workers  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act, 
a  maximum  work  day  of  eight  hours  and 
a  maximum  work  week  of  40  hours. 

The  labour  delegation  asked  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  grant  the  power  of  proceeding 
with  prosecutions  in  the  case  of  infractions 
of  the  Apprenticeship  Act  to  the  Appren¬ 
ticeship  Inspector.  The  brief  pointed  out 
that  some  employers  dismissed  apprentices 
when  there  was  still  work  available  for 
them  and  suggested  that  the  penalty  in 
successful  prosecutions  be  not  less  than 
$500. 

The  brief  referred  to  the  conservation 
and  protection  of  the  salmon  fishing 
industry  in  the  province  and  recommended 
that  power  development  schemes  be  carried 
out  along  rivers  and  streams  where  salmon 
fishing  would  not  be  adversely  affected. 

The  labour  body  further  requested  the 
Government  to  use  its  influence  with  the 
federal  authorities  to  delay  the  signing  of 
the  Fisheries  Convention  with  Japan  and 
the  LTnited  States  until  full  protection  for 
the  Canadian  fisheries  had  been  assured. 

In  connection  with  natural  resources,  the 
labour  committee  asked  that  a  three-man 
provincial  commission  be  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  conservation  and  use  of 
natural  resources.  The  delegation  stressed 
that  labour  should  be  represented  on  the 
commission. 
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A  sUuly  of  the  development  of  the  trade 
union  movement  in  Britain,  Canada  and 
the  United  States  should  be  included  in 
the  school  curriculum,  the  brief  said. 

Other  requests  contained  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee's  brief  included  a  plumbing  code  for 


unorganized  areas,  improved  living  condi¬ 
tions  in  industrial  camps,  certification  of 
automobile  camps,  and  the  compulsory 
installation  of  sprinkler  systems  in  schools, 
hospitals  and  other  pubhc  and  private 
institutions. 


Briefs  Submitted  to  Provincial  Governments 
by  the  Railway  Transportation  Brotherhoods 

Demands  for  increased  workmen’s  compensation  benefits,  regulation  of 
highway  traffic,  development  of  health  services  and  the  extension  of 
mothers’  allowances  legislation  highlighted  railwaymen’s  submissions 


Legislative  proposals  covering  a  wide 
range  of  topics  from  workmen’s  compensa¬ 
tion  to  provincial  sales  taxes  were  contained 
in  briefs  submitted  to  provincial  Govern¬ 
ments  in  recent  months  by  joint  legislative 
committees  of  the  Railway  Transportation 
Brotherhoods. 

Submissions  were  made  in  all  provinces 
with  the  exception  of  Newfoundland.  In 
many  instances,  similar  proposals  were 
made  by  the  various  joint  committees.  A 
summary  of  these  recommendations 
follows: — 

PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND 

Several  amendments  to  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Act  were  requested  in  the 
brief  presented  by  the  Prince  Edward 
Island  Joint  Legi.slative  Committee.  The 
Committee  specifically  requested  that  acci¬ 
dents,  as  comprehended  by  the  Act,  include 
wilful  and  intentional  acts,  not  being  the 
act  of  the  workman,  and  also  chance  events 
occasioned  by  physical  or  natural  causes.  It 
was  further  requested  that  the  waiting 
period  before  compensation  is  paid  be 
reduced  from  seven  to  four  days,  that 
burial  expenses  be  increased  to  a  maximum 
of  S200  and  that  the  monthly  pension  paid 
to  a  widow  or  an  invalid  widower  who  is 
the  sole  dependent  be  raised  from  S40 
to  S.SO. 

With  respect  to  the  amount  of  a  worker’s 
earnings  used  to  compute  compensation  in 
cases  of  permanent  total  disability  and 
permanent  partial  disability,  the  Committee 
asked  that  compensation  be  fixed  at  75  per 
cent  of  the  earnings  instead  of  66f  per  cent. 
The  organization  also  asked  that  the 
average  earnings  base  for  compensation  be 
increased  from  S2,500  to  $3,000  per  annum. 

In  a  section  dealing  with  education  the 
Committee  urged  the  Government  to  in¬ 
crease  teachers’  salaries  as  a  means  of 


overcoming  the  scarcity  of  teachers.  It 
also  asked  the  Government  to  give  con¬ 
sideration  to  absorbing  80  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  all  public  school  books  and  recom¬ 
mended  that  a  study  be  made  “with  a  view 
to  having  all  public  and  high  school  books 
developed  which  would  have  a  continuity 
and  which  would  thus  avoid  changes  each 
year.” 

The  Committee  requested  several  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Highway  Traffic  Act.  The 
Brotherhoods  asked  that  holders  of  oper¬ 
ators’  licences  be  required  to  pass  annual 
qualifying  exams,  that  vehicles  be  subject 
to  periodic  mechanical  examinations,  that 
the  regulations  governing  speed  and  driving 
practices  be  subject  to  more  rigid  super¬ 
vision  and  enforcement  and  that  the  inten¬ 
tion  to  regulate  loads  and  weights  of 
trucks  be  carried  out. 

The  Brotherhoods  made  several  requests 
respecting  mothers’  allowances.  The  brief 
contained  recommendations  that  the  legis¬ 
lation  be  extended  to  include  mothers 
whose  husbands  are  confined  to  penal 
institutions,  mothers  who  are  divorced, 
mothers  who  are  separated  from  their 
husbands  and  unmarried  mothers.  In  cases 
where  the  widow  is  not  a  mother  but 
worthy  of  consideration,  the  Committee 
asked  that  they  be  included  within  the 
provisions  of  the  Act. 

Referring  to  the  need  for  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  health  insurance,  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  asked  the  provincial  Government  to 
give  favourable  attention  to  such  a  scheme 
when  and  if  it  is  developed  by  the  federal 
Government. 

Also  contained  in  the  labour  organiza¬ 
tion’s  brief  were  recommendations  concern¬ 
ing  the  elimination  of  hazards  at  level  cross¬ 
ings  and  approval  of  the  Government’s 
appointment  of  labour  representatives  on 
various  public  boards  and  commissions. 
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NOVA  SCOTIA 

When  the  Nova  Scotia  Joint  Legislative 
Committee  of  the  Railway  Transportation 
Brotherhoods  presented  its  brief  to  the 
provincial  premier  and  his  Cabinet,  it 
requested  that  the  Workmen’s  Compensa¬ 
tion  Act  be  extended  to  include  persons 
engaged  in  training  and/or  in  probationary 
work  required  for  the  operation  of  trains. 
The  brief  also  requested  a  reduction  from 
seven  to  three  days  in  the  period  before 
compensation  is  payable  and  asked  that  the 
burial  allowance  be  increased  from  1150 
to  S200. 

An  increase  in  the  scale  of  compensation 
from  66-j  per  cent  to  75  per  cent  and  in 
the  wage  ceiling  from  $2,500  to  $4,000  per 
annum  was  requested  by  the  labour  body. 
The  brief  stated  that  the  general  increase 
in  salaries  and  wages  in  recent  years  has 
proportionately  increased  the  loss  suffered 
by  a  workman  when  injured. 

Dealing  with  education,  the  Brotherhoods 
voiced  appreciation  for  the  progress  made 
in  improving  education  within  the  province, 
particularly  with  respect  to  vocational 
training,  home  study,  apprenticeship  train¬ 
ing  and  assistance  rendered  to  the  Maritime 
Labour  Institute. 

In  order  to  meet  the  scarcity  of  com¬ 
petent  teachers,  tlie  Joint  Committee 
recommended  a  Federal-Provincial  agree¬ 
ment  whereby  scholarships  would  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  capable  students  whose  resources 
were  insufficient  to  allow  them  to  continue 
their  studies. 

In  line  with  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  Prince  Edward  Island  Committee, 
the  Nova  Scotia  Brotherhoods  asked  that 
mothers’  allowances  legislation  be  extended 
to  the  following  groups:  mothers  whose 
husbands  are  confined  to  penal  institutions, 
mothers  who  are  divorced,  mothers  who 
are  separated  from  their  hu,sbands,  and 
unmarried  mothers. 

To  cope  with  the  increased  volume  of  road 
traffic  and  the  number  of  traffic  accidents, 
the  brief  recommended  several  amendments 
to  the  Highway  Traffic  Act.  Among  the 
more  important  proposals  were  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  a  requirement  that  all  dri\-ers  of  motor 
vehicles  pass  a  qualifying  exam  which 
would  include  visual  acuity,  colour  percep¬ 
tion  and  hearing;  province-wide,  periodic, 
mechanical  examination  of  buses,  trucks  and 
automobiles;  implementation  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  intention  to  regulate  the  loads 
and  weights  of  trucks  on  the  highways  and 
the  limitation  of  trailers  permitted  each 
truck  to  one. 

Referring  to  the  contemplated  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  project, 


the  Brotherhoods  pointed  out  that  the  steel 
industry  in  the  Maritimes  should  be 
developed  in  order  to  handle  the  iron  ore 
deposits  of  northern  Quebec  and  Labrador. 
The  brief  also  suggested  the  establishment 
of  a  Federal-Provincial  Natural  Resources 
Development  Council,  which  would  “render 
a  great  service  to  the  economy  of  our 
country.” 

Other  recommendations  contained  in  the 
Brotherhoods’  brief  referred  to  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  hazards  at  level  crossings,  the  Nova 
Scotia  Trade  Union  Act,  the  Nova  Scotia 
Railway  Act  and  the  representation  of 
labour  on  public  boards  and  commissions. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK 

In  a  submission  similar  to  that  made  by 
the  Nova  Scotia  Brotherhoods,  the  New 
Brunswick  Joint  Committee  asked  that 
persons  engaged  in  training  and  proba¬ 
tionary  work  for  positions  in  the  operation 
of  trains  be  included  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act.  The 
brief  presented  to  the  provincial  Cabinet 
also  contained  a  request  that  the  section 
of  the  Act  requiring  a  reduction  in  com¬ 
pensation  by  50  per  cent,  in  cases  where 
a  doctor  has  reported  partial  recovery,  be 
repealed.  The  railwaymen  pointed  out  that  in 
many  such  cases,  healing  has  not  been  com¬ 
pleted  nor  has  the  extent  of  the  remaining 
disability  been  determined.  It  was  further 
noted  that  such  workmen  cannot  qualify 
for  any  position  nor  can  emploj^ment  be 
offered  by  the  employer  in  whose  service 
the  accident  occurred. 

The  Brotherhoods  asked  that  the  rate  of 
compensation  payable  be  increased  from  66/ 
to  75  per  cent  and  that  the  maximum 
earnings  upon  which  compensation  is  based 
be  increased  from  $3,000  to  $4,000  per 
annum. 

Referring  to  the  compensation  paid  to 
widows  or  widowers,  the  Committee  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  monthly  payment  be 
increased  from  $40  to  $50  and  that  this 
amendment  be  made  applicable  to  all 
widows  or  invalid  widowers  now  on  the 
pension  rolls. 

Repeal  of  the  law  prohibiting  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  coloured  margarine  within  the 
province  was  recommended  by  the  Railway 
Brotherhoods.  The  brief  pointed  out  that 
consumption  of  the  product  had  increased 
30  per  cent  in  1950  as  compared  with  1949. 

Noting  the  current  shortage  of  teachers 
in  the  province,  the  brief  recommended  that 
subsidies  made  in  respect  of  education  be 
increased  in  order  to  attract  and  retain 
competent  persons  in  that  field.  The 
pro^'lSlon  of  scholarships  for  capable  and 
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deserving  students  who  are  not  able  to 
continue  with  their  studies  was  also 
suggested  by  the  labour  organization. 

Referring  to  the  proposed  construction  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  the  Railway 
Brotherhoods  pointed  out  that  the  esti¬ 
mated  cost  “will  be  in  excess  of  two 
billion  dollars”  and  would  require  large 
quantities  of  steel  essential  to  national 
defence  requirements.  The  brief  suggested 
that  the  project  be  postponed  at  present 
and  that  steel  plants  be  erected  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces  to  smelt  and  fabricate 
Quebec,  Labrador  and  Newfoundland  iron 
ore. 

On  mothers’  allowances,  the  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  Committee  recommended  inclusion 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Mothers’ 
Allowances  Act  of  the  same  groups  of 
mothers  as  the  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince 
Edward  Island  Committees  proposed. 

The  New  Brunswick  Committee  recom¬ 
mended  the  same  amendments  to  the 
Highway  Traffic  Act  as  the  other  Maritime 
Province  Committees  did.  Among  the 
other  items  referred  to  in  the  brief  were 
the  following;  public  health,  level  crossings, 
the  regulation  of  highway  transport  and 
the  representation  of  labour  on  public 
boards  and  commissions. 

QUEBEC 

The  Quebec  Joint  Legislative  Committee 
of  the  Railway  Transportation  Brother¬ 
hoods  recommended  that  the  two  official 
languages,  English  and  French,  be  taught 
in  all  Quebec  elementary  school  grades 
beginning  not  later  than  the  third  grade, 
when  it  submitted  its  annual  memorandum 
to  the  provincial  Cabinet. 

Granting  scholarships  to  capable  and 
needy  students  was  recommended  as  a 
means  of  avoiding  a  wa.ste  of  talent  to 
the  community.  In  addition,  the  brief 
requested  that  the  Government  adopt 
uniform  school  text  books  in  the  province, 
particularly  in  the  lower  grades. 

Increased  subsidies  in  support  of  educa¬ 
tion  were  recjuested  as  a  means  of  attract¬ 
ing  and  retaining  competent  school  teachers. 

The  provincial  Government  was  com¬ 
mended  by  the  Committee  for  the  progress 
made  in  the  extension  of  ho.spital  and 
sanitorium  facilities.  Participation  by  the 
provincial  Government  in  the  health  grants 
made  available  by  the  federal  Government 
was  suggested  by  the  labour  body. 

The  Government  was  also  urged  to  give 
favourable  attention  to  a  national  health 
plan  when  such  a  scheme  is  developed. 

Several  amendments  to  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Act,  including  the  coverage 
of  learners  in  industry  under  the  Act  and 


the  reduction  of  the  waiting  period  before 
compensation  is  payable  from  seven  to 
three  days,  were  requested  by  the  Quebec 
Brotherhoods.  Increases  in  the  amounts 
paid  to  dependent  widows  of  invalid 
husbands  were  also  urged  by  the  Joint 
Committee. 

As  the  Maritime  Committees  did,  the 
Quebec  Committee  asked  that  the  rate  of 
compensation  be  increased  to  75  per  cent 
and  that  the  ceiling  of  earnings  upon  which 
compensation  is  based  be  increased  to 
$4,000. 

The  Committee  asked  that  citizens  of 
the  province  be  allowed  to  purchase  and 
use  margarine.  The  brief  remarked  that 
“too  many  home  families  have  been  unable 
to  enjoy  butter  because  of  prohibitive  price 
and  we  submit  the  choice  of  a  reasonable 
substitute  should  be  made  available  to 
them.” 

The  Quebec  Brotherhoods  presented  pro¬ 
posals  similar  to  those  recommended  by  the 
other  provincial  associations  with  respect 
to  highway  traffic.  In  addition,  the  Quebec 
delegation  made  recommendations  and 
suggestions  concerning  the  Mothers’  Assist¬ 
ance  Act,  the  elimination  and  protection 
of  level  crossings,  old  age  assistance  and 
the  representation  of  labour  on  public 
boards  and  commissions. 

ONTARIO 

The  Ontario  Joint  Legislative  Committee 
of  the  Railway  Transportation  Brother¬ 
hoods  presented  its  annual  legislative  brief 
to  the  Premier  of  Ontario  and  members 
of  his  Cabinet  in  February. 

Dealing  with  workmen’s  compensation, 
the  delegation  requested  increases  in  the 
following  payments ;  burial  allowances,  from 
.$200  to  $350;  widows’  and  invalid  widowers’ 
pensions,  from  $50  to  $60  a  month ; 
dependent  children’s  allowances,  from  $12 
to  .$20  monthly;  and  orphan’s  grants,  from 
$20  to  .$25  per  month. 

Permission  to  allow  manufacturers  to 
colour  margarine  was  requested  in  the 
delegation’s  brief,  a  recommendation  similar 
to  those  made  by  other  provincial  joint 
committees. 

Amendments  to  the  Highway  Traffic  Act 
of  Ontario  were  recommended  by  the 
Joint  Committee  in  view  of  “the  increased 
mileage  of  our  paved  highways”  and  “the 
related  speed  and  volume  of  motor  traffic.” 

The  more  important  recommendations 
called  for  qualifying  examinations  of  all 
driv'ers  of  motor  vehicles;  the  mechanical 
inspection  of  buses,  trucks  and  automobiles 
at  specific  periods;  the  more  rigid  super¬ 
vision  and  enforcement  of  the  regulations 
governing  speed  and  driving  practices;  and 
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the  regulation  of  the  transportation  of 
inflammable  fluids  and  explosives  in  trucks, 
by  regulations  similar  to  those  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Transport  Commissioners  covering 
the  transportation  of  such  materials  by  the 
railroads. 

Requests  similar  to  those  made  by  other 
provincial  committees  with  respect  to 
mothers’  allowances  were  contained  in  the 
brief  of  the  Ontario  Brotherhoods.  The 
brief  further  requested  that  the  maximum 
monthly  rates  of  allowance  be  increased 
by  an  amount  comparable  to  the  increased 
cost  of  living. 

The  Ontario  brief  also  referred  to  public 
health,  education,  highway  transport,  level 
crossings,  old  age  assistance,  daylight  saving 
time  and  the  representation  of  labour  on 
public  boards  as  matters  worthy  of  the 
Government’s  consideration. 

MANITOBA 

The  Manitoba  Joint  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Railway  Transportation 
Brotherhoods,  presenting  its  annual  brief 
to  the  Premier  of  the  province  and 
members  of  his  Cabinet,  went  on  record 
as  favouring  the  submission  of  a  report  by 
an  injured  workman  or  his  representative 
to  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Board 
upon  the  injury  received.  The  brief  stated 
that  "Frequent  cases  of  employers  failing, 
and  even  coercing,  injured  workmen  not 
to  make  reports  of  accidents  to  the  Board, 
defeats  the  application  of  the  Act.  We 
submit  that  an  additional  report  to  the 
Board  by  the  injured  workman  or  his 
representative  would  provide  a  basic  record 
for  handling  by  the  Board,  and  would 
protect  the  injured  workman  in  the  event 
of  recurrence  of  the  disability  which  might 
be  of  a  serious  nature.” 

Referring  to  compensation  paid,  the 
Brotherhoods  asked  that  the  following  pay¬ 
ments  be  increased:  burial  allowances, 
widows’  and  invalid  widowers’  pensions  and 
dependent  children  grants. 

Expressing  approval  of  the  recent  federal- 
provincial  agreement  providing  pensions 
of  $40  a  month  to  all  persons  in  financial 
need  between  the  ages  of  65  and  69  years 
and  _  of  the  payment  of  $40  a  month 
pensions  to  all  persons  over  the  age  of 
70  years,  the  Brotherhoods  expressed  the 
hope  that  legislative  enactments  would  sub- 
quently  increase  the  monthly  payment  to 
$65  arid  reduce  the  qualifying  age  to  65. 

The  re-imposition  of  price  and  rent 
controls  was  urged.  The  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee  asked  the  Government  to  give  its 
co-operation  with  respect  to  a  careful 
consideration  of  price  controls  and  pointed 


out  that  since  April,  1946,  when  controls 
were  removed,  to  October,  1951,  the  cost 
of  living  had  increased  by  69-6  points. 

The  brief  recommended  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  continued  participation  in  the 
grants  the  federal  Government  makes  for 
health  surveys,  general  public  health,  tuber¬ 
culosis  control,  mental  health  care,  venereal 
disease  control,  crippled  children,  profes¬ 
sional  training,  public  health  research, 
cancer  control  and  hospital  construction. 

The  Committee  further  recommended 
that  in  cases  where  a  person  is  committed 
to  a  mental  institution,  the  provincial 
department  responsible  should  have  concern 
for  the  “economic  status”  of  the  dependents 
of  the  patient. 

Concern  over  the  increase  in  automobile 
insurance  rates  despite  the  increased  volume 
of  automobile  insurance  was  expressed  in 
the  Committee’s  brief.  The  Government 
was  urged  to  adopt  some  form  of  super¬ 
vision  or  control  which  “would  afford  some 
protection  against  this  seemingly  unfair 
practice  so  unjustly  imposed  upon  citizens.” 

Referring  to  the  accident  statistics  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Manitoba  Highway  Traffic 
Branch  for  1950,  the  Joint  Committee 
suggested  the  adoption  of  several  regula¬ 
tions  effecting  highway  traffic.  These  in¬ 
cluded  the  construction  and/or  re-location 
of  highways  at  least  2,000  feet  from  railway 
tracks;  regular  mechanical  inspection  of 
buses,  trucks,  trailers  and  automobiles; 
better  supervision  and  enforcement  of  the 
regulations  governing  speed  and  driving 
piactices;  and  the  control  of  the  trans¬ 
portation  by  trucks  of  inflammable  fluids 
and  explosives  by  regulations  similar  to 
those  issued  by  the  Board  of  Transport 
Commissioners  of  Canada  covering  the 
transportation  of  such  materials  by  the 
railways. 

The  labour  organization’s  brief  also  made 
reference  to  level  crossings,  inter-provincial 
transportation,  mothers’  allowances,  day¬ 
light  saving  time  and  education. 

SASKATCHEWAN 

The  Premier  of  Saskatchewan  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  Cabinet  received  the  delegation 
of^  the  Provincial  Joint  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Railway  Transportation 
Brotherhoods  in  January. 

An  increase  in  the  ceiling  on  earnings 
considered  in  the  computation  of  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  benefits  from  $3,000  to 
$4,000  per  annum  was  requested  by  the 
Brotherhoods  in  view  of  increased  wages 
and  salaries  in  recent  years.  In  support 
of  this  recommendation,  the  committee 
referred  to  the  report  on  the  Ontario  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Act  by  the  Hon. 
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Justice  Roach  which  stated  that  *hhe  sum 
of  $3,000  does  not  today  represent  the 
yearly  earnings  of  the  highest  paid  work¬ 
man.^  Some  workmen  in  the  running  trades 
and  in  the  mines  make  as  high  as  $4,000 
a  year.” 

The  Brotherhoods  suggested  that  the 
Mothers’  Allowances  Act  be  amended  by 
increasing  the  maximum  monthly  rates  of 
allowance  by  an  amount  comparable  to  the 
increased  cost  of  living.  It  was  further 
recommended  that  the  Act  be  extended  to 
include  mothers  who  are  separated  from 
their  husbands. 

The  brief  contained  a  request  that  a 
co-operative  arrangement  be  developed 
between  the  federal  and  the  provincial 
Governments  whereby  scholarships  would 
be  made  available  to  worthy  and  capable 
students  whose  lack  of  resources  prevented 
them  from  obtaining  further  education. 

Concern  was  expressed  by  the  labour 
body  at  the  extension  of  training  centers 
for  the  armed  services  by  the  federal 
Government  and  the  construction  of  mental 
institutions  and  large  industrial  plants 
without  “apparent  regard  being  given  to 
providing  adequate  housing  for  armed 
service  personnel  and  the  company 
employees.” 

The  Joint  Committee  suggested  that 
controls  be  established  and  expanded  as 
necessary  to  conserve  materials  for  housing 
construction  and  to  see  that  such  materials 
are  sold  at  reasonable  prices  to  assist  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  province. 

Pointing  out  that  91  persons  had  been 
killed  and  6,523  injured  as  a  result  of 
motor  vehicle  accidents  within  the  prov¬ 
ince,  the  Railway  Brotherhoods  recom¬ 
mended  several  measures  to  improve  safety 
on  the  highways.  Among  the  more 
important  recommendations  were  the 
following:  qualifying  examinations  for  all 
drivers  of  motor  vehicles,  periodical 
mechanical  inspection  of  all  motor 
driven  vehicles  and  appropriate  regulations 
concerning  the  transportation  of  high 
explosives. 

The  labour  delegation  drew  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Government  to  some  of  the 
problems  connected  with  the  sale  of 
coloured  margarine,  public  health,  the 
regulation  of  highway  transportation  and 
highway  crossings. 

ALBERTA 

The  Premier  of  Alberta  and  members 
of  his  Cabinet  received  the  Joint  Legis¬ 
lative  Committee  of  the  Railway  Trans¬ 
portation  Brotherhoods  in  November. 

The  Committee  urged  the  Government 
to  continue  its  participation  in  the  health 


grants  made  available  by  the  federal 
Government  to  the  provinces.  With  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  payment  of  old  age  pensions 
to  persons  between  the  ages  of  65  and  69 
who  are  in  financial  need,  the  Brother¬ 
hoods  urged  the  Government  to  give 
consideration  to  providing  medical  care  for 
such  persons.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
persons  over  the  age  of  70,  in  receipt  of 
old  age  assistance,  are  granted  such  care. 

The  payment  of  supplementary  allow¬ 
ances  in  support  of  old  age  pensions  was 
commended  by  the  Committee.  The  brief 
expressed  the  hope  that  such  allowances 
would  be  extended  to  all  recipients  of  old 
age  assistance. 

The  Brotherhoods  also  expressed  the  hope 
that  future  legislative  enactments  would 
provide  minimum  pensions  of  not  less  than 
$50  per  month  and  would  abohsh  the  means 
test.  The  brief  added  that  all  income  old 
age  pensioners  receive  in  excess  of  $3,000  a 
year  could  be  withdrawn  in  income  tax. 

The  Joint  Committee  requested  the 
enactment  of  highway  traffic  regulations 
similar  to  those  proposed  by  the  other 
provincial  committees.  The  Government 
was  commended  for  the  amendment  to  the 
Highway  Traffic  Act  requiring  the  annual 
inspection  of  all  motor  vehicles  and  trailers. 

The  labour  brief  also  contained  references 
to  the  export  of  natural  gas  from  the 
province,  the  elimination  and  protection  of 
level  crossings  and  the  improvement  of 
the  Mothers’  Allowances  Act. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

The  British  Columbia  Joint  Legislative 
Committee  of  the  Railway  Transportation 
Brotherhoods,  presenting  its  annual  legis¬ 
lative  brief  to  the  provincial  Premier  and 
members  of  his  Cabinet,  urged  an  increase 
in  the  percentage  of  earnings  upon  which 
workmen’s  compensation  is  based  from  66| 
per  cent  to  90  per  cent  and  the  abolition 
of  the  $2,500  level  on  maximum  earnings. 
With  respect  to  the  latter  request,  the 
brief  stated  that  this  would  “provide 
coverage  for  the  highest  wage-earner.” 

Increases  were  also  requested  by  the 
Brotherhoods  with  respect  to  the  following 
payments:  pensions  to  widows,  invalid 
husbands  and  children;  funeral  allowances; 
minimum  compensation  payments  and 
medical  aid  allowances. 

The  inclusion  of  persons  engaged  in 
training  and/or  probationary  work  for  posi¬ 
tions  required  in  the  operation  of  trains 
was  requested  in  the  committee’s  brief. 

The  appointment  of  a  parliamentary 
committee  on  hospital  insurance  was 
approved  by  the  Railroad  Brotherhoods. 
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With  respect  to  the  provincial  Hospital 
Insurance  Act,  the  brief  requested  that  such 
groups  as  retired  railroad  men  and  widows 
on  workmen’s  compensation  pensions,  in  the 
low  income  brackets,  be  exempted  from 
the  payment  of  the  compulsory  hospital 
assessment.  The  labour  organization 
further  requested  this  exemption  for  other 
groups  “whose  incomes  are  below  the 
annual  amount  specified  in  the  Old  Age 
Assistance  Act  and  the  Cost-of-Living 
Bonus.” 

The  appointment  of  three  commissioners 
to  replace  the  current  commissioner  to 
administer  the  provincial  health  scheme 
was  recommended.  The  brief  asked  that 
one  of  the  three  represent  labour  within 
the  province. 

A  reciuest  that  the  Government  initiate 
an  automobile  insurance  scheme,  similar  to 
the  Saskatchewan  plan,  was  advocated  by 
the  Joint  Committee.  The  labour  brief 
stated  that  automobile  owners  in  that  prov'- 
ince  were  able  to  buy  automobile  insurance 
at  approximately  20  per  cent  of  the  cost 
for  the  same  coverage  charged  in  British 
Columbia. 

Attention  by  the  Government  to  the 
“Dukhobor  problem,  with  particular  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  safe  operation  of  trains  on  the 
Kootenay  Division,”  was  requested  by  the 
Railway  Brotherhoods. 

Referring  to  the  restriction  of  train  oper- 
tions  between  Nelson  and  Roseland, 
Nelson  and  Midway,  and  Nelson  and 
Slocan  City,  the  labour  brief  noted  that 
this  imposed  an  economic  hardship  on  both 
the  railway  and  the  employees  and  asked 
for  relief  by  the  Government. 

Elimination  of  the  provincial  three  per 
cent  sales  tax  on  all  school  books  and  on 
“all  clothing  for  our  citizens  of  school  age” 
was  urged  by  the  Brotherhoods. 

The  brief  also  suggested  that  considera¬ 
tion  be  given  to  the  development  of  a 
co-operative  arrangement  between  the 
federal  and  provincial  Governments  where¬ 
by  scholarships  would  be  provided  for 
worthy,  capable  students  whose  financial 
situation  prevents  them  from  obtaining 
further  education. 


The  Committee  advocated  the  removal 
of  the  provincial  sales  tax  on  meals  in 
^’iew  of  “the  unfavourable  publicity  it 
receives  which  is  all  out  of  proportion  to 
the  revenue  received.” 

Opposition  by  the  provincial  Government 
to  any  plan  of  unrestricted  immigration 
was  strongly  urged  by  the  labour  body. 
The  memorandum  asked  the  Government 
to  co-operate  with  the  federal  Government 
in  compelling  immigrants  from  European 
and  Asiatic  countries  to  have  a  “qualifying” 
understanding  of  the  English  language  and 
to  take  out  Canadian  citizenship  papers 
within  five  years  of  their  arrival  in  Canada. 

The  Railroad  Brotherhoods  requested  the 
Government  to  amend  the  Industrial 
Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act  in  order 
that  employers  would  be  prohibited  from 
denying  to  any  employee  any  pension 
rights  or  benefits  on  account  of  the 
employee  ceasing  work  because  of  a  strike 
or  a  lockout  occurring  after  all  the  steps 
provided  for  in  the  Act  had  been  com¬ 
plied  with. 

The  labour  memorandum  noted  that  in 
1950  there  had  been  18,029  traffic  accidents, 
causing  175  fatalities  and  injuring  5,720 
persons,  in  the  province.  Property  damage 
resulting  from  these  accidents,  as  recorded 
b_v  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
totalled  14.266,784. 

In  view  of  these  statistics,  the  Joint 
Committee  urged  that  all  trucks,  buses, 
and  automobiles  be  required  to  pass  a 
periodical  mechanical  inspection;  that  the 
transportation  of  high  explosives,  highly 
inflammable  liquids  and  poisonous  acids  be 
placed  under  strict  regulations  similar  to 
those  in  effect  for  the  transportation  of 
such  goods  by  the  railways;  and  that  space 
be  allotted  on  school  curricula  “for  the 
education  of  pedestrians  and  safe  driving 
practices  depending  upon  the  age  of  the 
pupils.” 

The  British  Columbia  Joint  Committee 
also  drew  the  Government’s  attention  to 
the  legislation  concerning  mothers’  allow¬ 
ances,  the  provincial  Railway  Act,  educa¬ 
tion,  old  age  assistance,  highway  crossings, 
highway  transport,  divorce,  public  commis¬ 
sions,  daylight  saving  time  and  the 
colouring  of  margarine. 


A  total  of  81,310  new  dwelling  units  were  built  in  Canada  in  1951 
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Varied  Proposals  on  How  to  Bar  Communists 
from  Unions  Made  to  U.S.  Senate  Committee 

Administration  spokesmen  and  representatives  of  both  management  and 
labour  have  expressed  their  views  before  the  Humphrey  sub-committee 


Proposals  to  eliminate  communist  domin¬ 
ation  of  certain  unions  in  the  United 
States  have  featured  the  hearings  of  the 
Senate  sub-committee  on  labour  and  labour- 
management  relations,  which  are  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey. 
Members  of  the  Government  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  labour  and  management  have 
appeared  before  the  sub-committee  to  give 
their  opinions. 

Proposals  of  Secretary  of  Labour 

Maurice  J.  Tobin,  Secretaiy  of  Labour, 
expressed  the  view  before  the  sub¬ 
committee  that  there  is  really  no  entirely 
suitable  solution  to  the  problem  of  dealing 
with  communist-dominated  unions  and  safe¬ 
guarding  the  national  security.  Mr.  Tobin 
felt  that  certain  communist-dominated 
unions,  located  in  highly  essential  and 
strategic  industries,  should  be  removed  but 
that  this  should  be  done  without  hampering 
hona  fide  unions  in  the  attainment  of 
their  legitimate  activities.  Mr.  Tobin  also 
warned  against  injecting  the  Government 
too  far  into  the  regulation  of  the  internal 
affairs  of  unions. 

The  Secretary  remarked  that  “one 
doesn’t  have  to  be  a  student  of  Marxism 
to  know  that  trade  unions  are  prime 
targets  of  the  communist  movement. 
Communi.sts  have  always  identified  them¬ 
selves  with  the  working  man;  havm 
pretended  to  be  interested  in  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  intere.sts  of  the  workers.  They 
have  penetrated  unions  in  all  countries  and 
have  attempted  to  use  them  as  a  means  of 
capturing  political  power.  It  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  by  use  of  their  usual  techniques, 
they  have  .succeeded  in  gaining  control  of 
a  very  few  unions  in  this  countrju” 

Mr.  Tobin  stated  that  the  country  was 
faced  with  the  danger  of  communist  union 
leaders  using  the  legitimate  grievances  and 
aspirations  of  the  membership  to  call 
strikes  which  were  designed  to  hamper 
the  defence  program  and  to  forwarrl  the 
foreign  policy  of  Soviet  Russia.  He 
referred  to  the  strike  at  the  North  American 
Aircraft  Company  in  1941  as  a  good 
example  of  a  political  strike  and  noted 
that  there  were  a  '  number  of  such 
communist-in.^pired  strikes  in  the  period 
1939  to  June,  1941. 


The  Secretary  of  Labour  emphasized  the 
right  of  workers  to  choose  their  own 
representatives  for  collective  bargaining 
without  restraint  or  influence  and,  as  union 
members,  to  select  the  offleers  of  their 
unions.  Referring  to  the  international 
situation,  he  remarked:  “Today  I  do  not 
think  we  can  afford  the  lu.xury  of  political 
strikes  by  communist-dominated  unions.” 

Mr.  Tobin  suggested  the  enactment  of 
legislation  which  would  make  it  illegal  for 
any  person  who,  since  January  1,  1949,  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party  or 
has  taught  or  advocated  the  overthrow  of  the 
government  by  force  to  become  or  remain 
an  officer  or  an  employee  of  a  labour  organ¬ 
ization.  The  Secretary  remarked  that  this 
recommendation  referred  to  January  1,  1949, 
in  order  to  reach  the  members  of  certain 
unions,  who  during  the  period  siiice  that 
date,  have  publicly  resigned  from  the 
Communist  Party  in  order  that  they  could 
sign  the  non-communist  affidavit  required 
by  Section  9  (h)  of  tlie  Taft- Hartley  Act. 

Although  expressing  some  doubt  as  to 
the  feasibility  of  additional  legislation,  the 
Secretary  of  Labour  suggested  that  the 
sub-committee  give  serious  consideration  to 
amending  the  National  Labour  Relations 
Act  in  order  that  communist-dominated 
unions  would  be  treated  in  the  same  way 
as  company-dominated  unions.  Thus 
collective  bargaining  with  such  unions 
would  be  regarded  a:s  an  unfair  labour 
practice.  Mr.  Tobin  stated  that  “justifica¬ 
tion  for  this  approach  can  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  communist-dominated  unions  do 
not  act  in  the  ultimate  interests  of  the 
employees  they  represent.  The  political 
objectives  of  such  unions  are  paramount 
and  the  economic  interests  of  their 
members  are  subordinated  to  their 
ob  jectives.” 

Under  the  Taft-IIartley  Act,  company- 
dominated  unions  have  been  decertified  by 
order  of  the  National  Labour  Relations 
Board  and  have  been  forbidden  the  right 
to  represent  the  employees  in  collective 
bargaining.  Suggesting  that  a  similar 
approach  might  be  taken  to  communist- 
dominated  unions,  Mr.  Tobin  outlined  a 
procedure  which  would  include  a  filing  of 
charges,  appropriate  investigation  and 
luiblic  liearings. 
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Mr.  Tobin  noted  the  necessity  for  estab¬ 
lishing  some  standard  by  which  the  Board 
could  determine  whether  or  not  a  union 
was  communist-dominated.  Such  a  stan¬ 
dard  would  have  to  screen  out  frivolous 
charges  and  quickly  dispose  of  them  with¬ 
out  injuring  the  legitimate  right  of  workers 
to  organize  and  to  bargain  through  unions 
of  their  own  choice,  he  said. 

In  order  that  the  legitimate  activity  of 
unions  would  not  be  subject  to  restraint, 
Mr.  Tobin  recommended  that  a  “watch¬ 
dog”  committee,  composed  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  public,  management  and  labour, 
be  appointed.  This  committee  would  make 
recommendations  to  the  National  Labour 
Relations  Board  concerning  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  new  legislation  and  would  also 
make  recommendations  to  Congress  con¬ 
cerning  needed  changes  in  the  law. 

Management  Proposals 

Representations  concerning  communism 
m  unions  were  also  made  before  the 
Senate  sub-committee  by  spokesmen  for 
management.  According  to  the  March  31, 
1952  issue  of  the  Labour  Relations  Reporter, 
L.  R.  Boulware,  vice-president  of  the 
General  Electric  Company,  advocated  that 
communist-dominated  unions  be  denied  all 
special  advantages  of  federal  law. 

Specifically,  Mr.  Boulware  proposed  that 
unions  which  did  not  purge  themselves  of 
communist  domination,  as  found  by  a 
governmental  body,  should  be  denied  the 
protection  of  the  National  Labour  Rela¬ 
tions  Act,  the  Norris-LaGuardia  Act,  Sec¬ 
tions  6  and  20  of  the  Clayton  Act 
(sections  exempting  unions  from  prosecu¬ 
tion  for  conspiracies  in  restraint  of  trade) 
and  the  right  to  bring  actions  in  federal 
courts. 

Referring  to  the  difficulty  a  government 
body  would  have  in  determining  whether 
or  not  a  union  were  communist-dominated, 
Mr.  Boulware  suggested  that  the  following 
be  held  as  relevant ;  financial  aid  given 
to  or  received  from  communist  organiza¬ 
tions,  membership  of  union  leaders  in  such 
organizations,  and  union  policies  on 
economic,  international  or  military  matters, 
which  over  an  extended  period  of  time, 
paralleled  the  positions  taken  by  communist 
organizations. 


Union  Words  and  Action 

According  to  the  New  York  Times,  in  an 
editorial  on  communism*  in  unions,  the 
United  Automobile  Workers  are  success¬ 
fully  coping  with  the  problem  of  communist 
infiltration.  After  a  hearing  granted  to  the 
officers  of  the  River  Rouge  local,  UAW’s 
largest,  the  affairs  of  the  local  were  taken 
over  by  the  parent  body  and  five  members 
of  the  River  Rouge  executive  were 
suspended  on  charges  that  they  were  either 
members  of  the  Communist  Party  or  were 
subservient  to  it. 

Walter  Reuther,  President  of  the  UAW, 
stated  that,  while  the  union  defends  the 
right  of  workers  to  earn  a  living  regardless 
of  their  political  beliefs,  it  is  also  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  security  of  the  nation 
transcends  the  right  of  any  individual  and, 
where  security  is  involved,  “provisions  must 
be  made  to  permit  such  individuals  to  earn 
their  livelihood  .  .  .  under  circumstances 
that  will  not  jeopardize  the  security  of 
the  nation.” 

Previously,  the  CIO  and  the  AFL,  in 
making  representations  before  Senator 
Humphrey’s  sub-committee,  rejected  a 
legislative  approach  to  the  problem  of 
communism  in  trade  unions.  {See  L.G., 
Feb.,  1952,  p.  136.) 

NLRB  View 

Appearing  before  the  sub-committee  in 
advance  of  Mr.  Tobin,  Paul  M.  Herzog, 
Chairman  of  the  National  Labour  Rela¬ 
tions  Board,  stated  that  the  task  of  deter¬ 
mining  what  unions  were  communist- 
dominated  would  completely  frustrate  the 
Board’s  main  function  of  conducting 
elections  and  processing  unfair  labour 
practice  cases.  Mr.  Herzog  remarked  that 
the  non-communist  affidavit  required  of 
trade  union  officials  under  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  “was  more  effective  at  the 
outset  than  it  is  today.”  He  hesitated, 
however,  to  recommend  the  elimination  of 
the  affidavit  without  knowing  of  anything 
better  to  replace  it. 

George  J.  Bott,  the  Board’s  General 
Counsel,  recommended  the  revision  or 
elimination  of  the  affidavit  section.  He 
remarked  that  its  continuation  without 
change  provided  certain  union  leaders  with 
a  “U.S.  Government-inspected  stamp”  of 
approval.  Mr.  Bott  pointed  out  that  all 
unions  regarded  as  communist-dominated 
by  the  Attorney  General  are  in  compliance 
with  the  affidavit  requirement. 
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Dusf  in  SfeeS  Foundries 


British  report  describes  research  into  substitution  of  non-siliceous 
materials  for  those  containing  free  silica,  into  rapid  estimation  of 
dust  concentrations  in  foundries  and  into  dust  suppression  in  general 


The  Committee  appointed  in  1943  by 
the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  in  Great 
Britain  to  consider  the  problem  of  dust 
in  steel  foundries  has  published  its  second 
report. 

(In  its  first  report,  issued  in  1944,  the 
Committee  reviewed  the  various  dust- 
producing  processes  in  the  industry  and 
made  specific  recommendations  for  reduc¬ 
ing  the  risks  to  health.  Their  recom¬ 
mendations  relating  to  precautions  in 
blasting  operations  and  to  the  prohibition 
of  the  use  of  parting  powders  containing 
free  silica  formed  the  basis  for  two  codes 
of  regulations:  The  Blasting  (Castings  and 
other  Articles)  Special  Regulations,  1949 
and  The  Foundries  (Parting  Materials) 
Special  Regulations,  1950.) 

The  second  report  describes  the  research 
carried  on  by  the  Committee  on  the 
substitution  of  non-siliceous  materials  for 
those  containing  free  silica,  on  the  rapid 
estimation  of  dust  concentrations  in 
foundries,  and  on  dust  suppression  in 
general.  It  was  recognized  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  that  the  value  of  remedial  measures 
for  the  elimination  and  control  of  dust 
could  be  estimated  by  periodical  medical 
examinations,  both  clinical  and  radio¬ 
logical,  of  a  statistically  sufficient  number 
of  workers,  and  by  determinations  of  the 
chemical  composition  and  concentration  of 
the  dust  clouds. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  first  report, 
a  member  of  the  Committee,  a  medical 
inspector  of  factories,  made  a  survey  of 
the  incidence  of  industrial  lung  diseases  in 
foundry  workers,  the  results  of  which  are 
set  out  in  a  separately  published  report. 
The  survey  included  a  field  investigation 
in  19  foundries,  an  analysis  of  the  records 
of  pulmonary  disease  in  foundry  workers 
contained  in  the  files  of  the  Factory 
Department  and  the  Silicosis  Medical 
Board,  and  a  study  of  the  pathology  of 
64  deceased  workers.  Over  3,000  persons 
were  examined  medically  and  by  X-ray. 

The  survey  showed  that  the  risk  of 
sihcosis  is  greater  in  steel  foundries  than 
in  iron  foundries  or  in  mi.xed  iron  and 
steel  foundries.  Further,  steel  fettlers  are 
more  liable  to  silicosis  accompanied  by 


tuberculosis  and  to  X-ray  abnormalities 
than  any  other  foundry  workers.  Records 
show  that  the  number  of  cases  of  silicosis 
among  steel  fettlers  has  been  on  the 
increase  since  1931. 

A  section  of  the  report  describes  the 
measures  taken  by  another  member  of  the 
Committee,  by  investigation  and  experi¬ 
mental  work,  to  develop  a  quick  and 
practicable  method  of  estimating  dust 
concentrations  which  has  made  it  possible 
to  judge  the  efficiency  of  dust  suppression 
devices.  The  introduction  of  this  rapid 
method  provided  a  means  of  comparing 
conditions  in  different  foundries.  A  wide 
survey  of  dust  concentrations  in  steel 
foundries  was  undertaken;  it  has  been 
completed  in  33  foundries. 

In  its  discussion  of  dust  suppression  and 
control,  the  Committee  emphasizes  that  the 
primary  objective  must  be  to  prevent  the 
production  of  dust.  The  report  recom¬ 
mends  that  every  steel  foundry  should 
review  its  pattern-making,  moulding,  cast¬ 
ing  and  dressing  techniques  with  the  object 
of  reducing  the  hazards  resulting  from  the 
use  of  the  pneumatic  chisel,  which  pro¬ 
duces  the  most  dangerous  dust  cloud  at 
present  uncontrolled  in  the  industry. 
Measures  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
adhering  sand  on  all  castings,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  recommends,  and  the  pneumatic 
chisel  used  only  when  all  possible  dust 
suppression  devices  are  employed. 

The  report  examines  other  methods  of 
eliminating  dust  and  of  reducing  the  use 
of  materials  containing  free  silica,  the 
dangerous  part  of  the  dust  clouds  in 
foundries.  Methods  of  preventing  the 
dispersion  of  dust  clouds  already  formed 
by  wetting  the  sand  and  by  local  exhaust 
ventilation,  and  the  use  of  respirators  are 
discussed. 

In  its  research,  the  Committee  was  in 
close  liaison  with  various  research  groups 
in  the  steel  foundry  industry  and  a  number 
of  projects  were  undertaken  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  the  British  Iron  and  Steel 
Research  Association  and  other  bodies. 
The  results  of  these  surveys  and  research 
work  are  contained  in  eleven  appendices 
to  the  report. 
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ILO  Makes  Report  on  Child  Labour 
In  Relation  to  Compulsory  Education 

Among  subjects  surveyed  are:  minimum  age  for  employment,  compulsory 
school  education,  school-leaving  age,  the  indirect  effect  of  other  social 
measures,  and  exceptions  under  and  enforcement  of  legislation 


Protection  of  children  and  young  persons 
has  always  been  of  primary  concern  to 
the  International  Labour  Organization. 
One  of  its  first  aims  in  this  respect  was 
the  abolition  of  child  labour  and  several 
conventions  have  been  adopted  fixing  a 
minimum  age  of  admission  to  employment. 

At  the  14th  International  Conference  on 
Public  Education  at  Geneva  in  Julj",  1951, 
the  question  of  compulsory  education  and 
its  prolongation  was  included  in  the  agenda. 

In  view  of  the  close  relation  between 
this  problem  and  the  age  of  admission  to 
employment,  the  International  Labour 
Office  was  requested  by  UNESCO,  under 
whose  joint  auspices  the  conference  was 
held,  to  prepare  a  report  on  “Child  labour 
in  relation  to  compulsory  education”. 

International  Labour  Review  published 
in  the  November-December,  1951,  issue  a 
short  survey  of  the  problem,  based  on 
material  contained  in  the  report.  Follow¬ 
ing  is  a  summary  of  the  findings. 

The  fixing  of  a  minimum  age  below 
which  children  are  forbidden  to  work,  it 
is  explained,  does  not  in  itself  safeguard 
the  child  against  the  harmful  effects  of 
premature  full-time  employment.  Such 
protection,  to  be  complete,  should  be 
supplemented  by  provisions  to  ensure  that 
the  child  receives  proper  schooling  up  to 
the  time  that  he  is  permitted  to  work. 

Compulsory  school  attendance  laws,  by 
preventing  the  employment  of  children  at 
least  during  school  hours,  help  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  minimum  age  legislation  and  may 
even  serve  to  some  degree  as  a  substitute 
for  such  legislation  where  it  does  not  exist. 

The  age  up  to  which  school  attendance 
is  made  compulsory  is  also  of  special 
importance.  If  this  age  is  lower  than  the 
statutory  age  of  admission  to  work,  the 
child  may  be  left  without  useful  occupa¬ 
tion  during  the  transitional  period  and 
exposed  to  the  dangers  of  the  street  or 
to  illegal  exploitation.  The  ILO  and  the 


International  Conference  on  Public  Educa¬ 
tion  have,  on  various  occasions,  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  school-leaving  age  and 
the  minimum  age  of  employment  should 
be  fixed  at  the  same  level,  and  the 
maximum  co-operation  should  exist  between 
national  education  and  labour  authorities. 

The  survey  attempts  to  show  the  relation 
that  exists  in  the  different  countries 
between  the  age  of  admission  to  work  and 
the  age  up  to  which  schooling  is  com¬ 
pulsory.  In  comparing  the  two  ages, 
account  is  taken  of  the  exceptions  allowed 
under  the  minimum  age  and  compulsory 
school  attendance  regulations,  and  the 
problems  of  practical  enforcement. 

Minimum  Age  for  Employment 

An  international  comparison  of  existing 
minimum  age  laws  with  standards  prevail¬ 
ing  in  1919,  when  the  International  Labour 
Organization  came  into  being,  shows  that 
much  progress  has  been  achieved  in  recent 
decades. 

In  Canada,  United  States,  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  the  Lmion  of  South  Africa, 
the  minimum  age  of  admission  to  employ¬ 
ment  varies  between  14  and  16  years,  with 
a  general  tendency  towards  the  higher 
level. 

In  the  European  countries  the  minimum 
age  is  in  most  cases  fixed  at  14  years, 
with  a  marked  tendency  towards  a  higher 
level  of  15  years.  Ages  below  14  or  above 
15  years  occur  only  in  isolated  cases.  It 
is  still  12  years  in  Portugal,  In  one 
country  only,  Albania,  the  law  prohibits 
the  employment  of  children  under  16 
years.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Educa¬ 
tion^  Act  lays  down  that  the  age  of 
admission  to  employment  should  be  raised 
Irom  15  to  16  as  soon  as  possible.  ; 

^  In  Latin  American  countries  the  varia- 
lion  is  between  12  and  14  years,  and  here,  ; 

too,  the  latter  level  is  prescribed  in  the  f 

majority.  | 
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In  the  countries  of  the  Far  East,  the 
minimum  age  is  fixed  as  a  rule  between 
12  and  14  years,  the  latter  age  being 
prescribed  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
although  sometimes  for  a  limited  range  of 
employments. 

In  the  Near  and  Middle  East,  age  limits 
below  14  years  are  still  frequent,  the  age 
being  fixed  at  12  years  in  four  countries 
(Egypt,  Iran,  Iraq  and  Turkey)  and  13  in 
Lebanon.  The  minimum  age  in  Israel  is 
14  years.  In  some  of  these  countries  there 
are  even  minimum  ages  under  12  years  for 
admission  to  specified  categories  of  indus¬ 
trial  work  (for  instance,  8  years  in  Lebanon 
for  all  industrial  occupations  except 
mechanical  and  unhealthy  work,  and  9 
3mars  in  Egj-pt  for  certain  textile  mills  and 
16  tj'pes  of  specified  handicrafts). 

Despite  marked  progress,  much  still 
remains  to  be  done  in  the  field  of  child 
labour,  the  report  states.  “Even  where 
ad\'anced  legislation  exists,  constant  atten¬ 
tion  must  be  given  to  enforcement.  In 
various  branches  of  employment,  such  as 
agriculture,  itinerant  trades  and  domestic 
work,  there  are  still  many  cases  where  no 
minimum  age  applies  or  where  the  regula¬ 
tions  are  inadequate;  and  in  the  less 
developed  countries  conditions  frequenth’ 
still  exist  w'hich  recall  those  prevailing  in 
Europe  at  the  time  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  when  child  labour  was  entireh' 
unregulated  and  very  young  children  were 
found  at  work  in  factories  and  workshops.” 

Compulsory  School  Attendance 

The  school-leaving  age  has  also  tended 
to  rise,  sometimes  preceding  and  some¬ 
times  following  the  rise  in  tlie  minimum 
age  for  emploj'mcnt.  Often  the  two  ages 
ha^'e  been  expressh'  made  to  coincide. 

.4t  present,  school  attendance  is  com¬ 
pulsory  up  to  the  minimum  age  for 
admission  to  industrial  employment  in 
Australia.  Canada  (with  the  exception  of 
the  provinces  of  Manitoba  and  Saskat¬ 
chewan),  New  Zealand,  L'nion  of  South 
Africa,  Lnited  States,  and  in  most  European 
anri  Latin  American  countries.  In  the  Near 
and  Midfile  Ea.st,  the  school-leaving  age 
is  lower  than  the  minimum  age  for  employ¬ 
ment.  In  the  Far  East,  with  the  exception 
of  .Vfghanistan  and  Ceylon,  compulsory 
schooling  does  not  A'et  exist,  but  .steps  are 
being  taken,  especially  in  Inrlia,  for  the 
introduction,  by  stages,  of  compulsory  free 
education. 


Exceptions  Under  the  Laws 

In  ideal  conditions,  it  is  observed,  the 
.aim  of  child  labour  legislation  would  be 


the  total  prohibition  of  child  labour  under 
the  statutory  age  level,  to  ensure  equal 
opportunities  to  all  children  for  physical 
and  educational  development.  For  various 
economic  and  social  reasons,  however,  it 
has  been  found  necessary  in  most  countries 
to  provide  for  the  admission  of  children  to 
emploj'inent  unfler  the  normal  minimum 
age  in  certain  cases. 

The  prejudice  caused  to  the  children  to 
whom  exceptions  apply,  it  is  pointed  out, 
depends  on  the  grounds  and  conditions  on 
which  the^'  ai'e  granted.  Some  of  them 
maj^  be  made  in  the  interest  of  the  young 
persons  themselves,  such  as  for  training 
in  technical  or  vocational  schools.  Appren¬ 
ticeship  may  also  be  included  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  primarily  educational  in 
character.  A  common  exception  relates  to 
employment  in  family  undertakings  or 
work  for  parents  and  guardians.  This  is 
often  limited  to  work  which  is  considered 
as  not  being  harmful  to  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  child  and  therefore  less  likely 
to  have  ill  effects.  Work  outside  of  school 
hours  is  also  often  excepted. 

In  many  countries  permits  may  be 
granted  on  specified  conditions  for  employ¬ 
ment  at  an  earlier  age,  either  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  work  in  general  or  for  certain 
kinds  of  employment  onR.  In  a  number 
of  countries  the  exceptions  cover  admis¬ 
sion  to  work  at  an  earlier  age  in  certain 
branches  of  non-industrial  employment, 
such  as  domestic  service,  itinerant  trading, 
and  public  entertainment.  In  other  cases 
provision  is  made  for  excepting  light 
employment  in  general  or  certain  types  of 
light  employment,  such  as  occasional  ser¬ 
vices  and  running  of  errands  in  industry 
or  commerce,  and  light  agricultural  work. 
Poverty  of  the  family,  compelling  the  child 
to  start  work  below  the  minimum  age,  is 
a  frequent  reason  for  exemption  from 
minimum  age  provisions. 

In  many  cases  these  exceptions  are  made 
subject  to  certain  conditions  in  order  to 
mitigate  the  ill  effects  of  premature 
employment.  Thus,  frequentl.v  they  apply 
not  to  all  children  below  tlie  statutory 
age  but  only  to  those  hai’ing  reached  a 
specified  lower  age,  and  with  safeguards 
for  the  health,  safety  and  morals  of  the 
children  concerned.  Often  the  exceptions 
are  made  dependent  on  compulsory  school 
attendance  or  the  child  having  attained  a 
specified  educational  .standard.  The  provi¬ 
sion  reejuiring  attendance  at  evening  school 
does  not,  however,  ensure  a  satisfactory 
level  of  education,  it  is  ob.served,  as  a 
child  attending  an  evening  class  after  a 
full  day’s  work  is  unlikety  to  obtain  proper 
bi'iir'fit  from  the  instruction  given. 
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Very  frequently,  employment  at  a  lower 
age  is  permitted  outside  school  hours  or 
during  school  holidays.  In  some  countries 
this  type  of  exception  covers  industrial 
work,  as  in  the  Philippines,  some  states  of 
the  United  States,  and  in  the  provinces  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  Ontario,  although  part- 
time  employment  of  younger  children  is  as 
a  rule  of  little  practical  value  in  industry. 
Generally  it  relates  to  light  work  in  non¬ 
industrial  occupations,  such  as  delivery  of 
newspapers  and  other  articles,  employment 
as  golf  caddies,  etc.,  and  in  agriculture  on 
family  farms  and  for  seasonal  work. 

While  complete  prohibition  of  all  child 
labour,  even  outside  school  hours,  may  be 
considered  the  ideal  solution,  in  many 
cases  enforcement  of  such  a  prohibition 
would  be  difficult.  Some  countries  have, 
therefore,  considered  it  preferable  to  make 
such  employment  lawful,  subject  to  strict 
regulation  and  proper  safeguards  as  regards 
the  age  of  the  child,  the  nature  of  the 
work,  hours  worked,  and  educational 
requirements. 

Similarly,  compulsory  school  attendance 
kws  frequently  provide  that  children  may 
in  certain  cases  leave  school  before  reaching 
the  school-leaving  age  to  take  up  employ¬ 
ment.  In  many  cases  such  exceptions  are 
subject  to  safeguarding  conditions  regarding 
the  age  and  health  of  the  child,  or  are 
allowed  for  limited  periods  of  the  school 
year  only. 

Other  exceptions  occur,  not  directly 
related  to  employment,  which  tend  to 
increase  the  number  of  children  who  are 
not  usefully  occupied  and  are  therefore 
likely  to  enter  employment  prematurely, 
particularly  in  sparsely-populated  rural 
areas.  For  instance,  exceptions  are  fre¬ 
quently  made  because  of  the  distance  of 
the  school  from  the  home,  or  because  of 
lack  of  transport  facilities  or  school  accom¬ 
modation.  In  a  few  cases,  also,  school 
attendance  laws  provide  a  lower  school- 
leaving  age  for  rural  areas  than  for  urban 
districts,  as  in  some  provinces  of  Canada, 
in  Ceylon  and  Iran. 

Enforcement 

Enf 01  cement  of  minimum  age  provisions 
often  presents  difficulties,  especially  in 
employment  in  small-scale  industry,  non¬ 
industrial  occupations,  and  agriculture. 
Efforts  made  in  various  countries  to  over¬ 
come  these  difficulties  are  described.  In 
the  case  of  school  attendance  regulations 
inadequate  enforcement  is  frequently  the' 
result  of  such  factors  as  shortage  of  schools 
and  teaching  staff,  and  lack  of  transport 
lacilities.  These  problems  exist  even  in  the 


most  advanced  countries,  but  are  especially 
acute  m  the  less-developed  countries  with 
a  scattered  population,  where  a  proper 
system  of  administrative  bodies  and  labour 
inspection  services  to  supervise  the  apphca- 
tion  of  minimum  age  provisions  is  not  yet 
in  operation. 

Poverty  of  the  population  or  of  some 
classes  of  the  population  is  probably  the 
underlying  cause  of  ineffectiveness  of  the 
laws,  though  tradition  and  parental  igno¬ 
rance  may  also  be  partly  responsible.  Where 
children  are  compelled  to  work  in  order 
to  support  themselves  and  their  parents  or 
other  members  of  the  family,  economic 
necessity  appears  to  be  stronger  than  any 
law  intended  to  keep  them  out  of  employ¬ 
ment  and  in  school.  In  such  cases,  laws 
of  this  kind  may  do  more  harm  than  good 
unless  accompanied  by  some  form  of  social 
assistance  to  raise  the  standard  of  living 
and  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
children,  such  as  school  meals,  financial  or 
material  aid,  and  family  allowances. 

“The  fact  that  the  evil  of  child  labour 
springs  primarily  from  economic  causes  and 
that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  nation  to 
combat  it  is  now  officially  recognized  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,”  the  report  states,  and 
cites  as  an  instance  the  Indian  constitution 
adopted  in  1949.  The  constitution  incor¬ 
porates  the  directive  principle  that  “the 
tender  age  of  children  should  not  be 
abused  and  that  the  citizens  shoruld  not  be 
forced  by  economic  necessity  to  enter 
occupations  unsuited  to  their  age  and 
strength”.  The  constitution  of  Burma  con¬ 
tains  a  similar  principle. 

Development  of  School  Facilities 

Many  countries  are  still  seeking  to 
establish  a  sufficient  number  of  schools, 
with  adequate  and  qualified  teaching  staffs! 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  existing  school' 
attendance  laws.  Others,  in  which  no 
compulsory  education  law  exists,  are 
endeavouring  to  develop  the  facilities 
needed  to  warrant  the  adoption  of  a  law. 
In  this  latter  connection,  the  educational 
program  drawn  up  in  India  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  com-pulsory  school  system  is 
mentioned  as  an  outstanding  example  of 
such  efforts. 

In  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Mexico  and  Venezuela, 
provisions  are  contained  in  certain  labour 
and  education  laws  requiring  owners  of 
industrial  and  agricultural  establishments 
over  a  certain  size,  situated  at  a  distance 
from  the  nearest  town,  to  establish  and 
maintain  primary  schools  for  the  children 
of  their  employees.  In  some  cases,  tlie 
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law  ensures  that  the  standard  of  such 
schools  shall  not  fall  below  the  general 
level. 

Indirect  Effect  of  Other  Social  Measures 

In  many  countries  numerous  social 
measures  to  assist  families  and  raise  the 
standard  of  living,  such  as  subsidized 
housing,  tax  concessions  and  the  fixing  of 
an  adequate  minimum  wage,  indirectly 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
children  and  the  prevention  of  child  labour. 
Attention  is  drawn  to  those  most  likely  to 
achieve  this  end. 

First  mentioned  are  the  family  allowance 
schemes  now  existent  in  a  great  number  of 
countries.  The  introduction,  however,  of 
such  social  measures  involves  a  long  period 
of  preparation,  and  presupposes  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  financial  resources  and  adminis¬ 
trative  machinery  which,  especially  in  the 
less-advanced  countries,  cannot  be  expected 
to  be  available  in  the  near  future. 

In  countries  where  public  education 
facilities  already  exist,  less  ambitious 
schemes  can  do  much  to  facilitate  school 
attendance  and  at  the  same  time,  prevent 
the  premature  employment  of  children. 
Such  schemes  are  those  which  provide 
school  children  with  free  or  low-cost  school 
meals,  clothing,  school  necessities  and 
transport  facilities. 

Provision  of  free  or  low-cost  school  meals 
contributes  not  only  to  the  health  of  the 
children  but  also  to  their  maintenance,  and 
conseciuently  to  the  prevention  of  child 
labour.  The  wages  that  a  child  is  able 
to  earn  are  as  a  rule  so  low  that  they  may 
in  many  cases  be  little  more  than  the  value 


of  a  free  school  meal.  School  meals  are 
already  provided  in  many  countries — 
Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  France,  The 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Sweden  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  system  is  also 
widespread  outside  Europe  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  Latin-American  countries  and  in  the 
United  States  under  federal-aided  school 
lunch  programs. 

Other  means  of  assistance  take  the  form 
of  free  clothing,  free  textbooks  and  other 
school  requisites,  and  free  or  low-cost 
transport  facilities. 

The  importance  of  social  welfare  measures 
for  the  abolition  of  child  labour  and  the 
enforcement  of  compulsory  education,  it  is 
pointed  out,  has  been  recognized  by  the 
International  Labour  Organization.  A  reso¬ 
lution  on  the  protection  of  children  and 
young  workers,  adopted  by  the  Conference 
in  1945,  recommended  that  the  gradual 
raising  of  the  minimum  age  should  be 
accompanied  at  each  successive  stage  by 
simultaneous  measures  for  assuring  the 
maintenance  of  children,  such  as  policies 
to  secure  full  employment,  the  provision 
of  a  living  wage  for  all  employed  persons, 
family  allowances,  etc.,  and  that  in  order 
to  aid  in  the  simultaneous  raising  of  the 
school-leaving  age,  economic  assistance 
should  be  provided,  consisting  of  free  use 
of  textbooks,  free  or  low-cost  meals  and 
transportation,  and  maintenance  allowances 
during  the  period  of  compulsory  education. 

The  fullest  collaboration  between  all 
international  bodies  concerned  is  desirable, 
the  resolution  concluded,  in  order  to  secure 
an  exchange  of  information  and  co-ordi¬ 
nated  action  to  promote  the  well-being  of 
children  and  young  persons. 


ILO  Publication  Describes  Immigration  to  Canada 


Considerable  space  is  devoted  to  a  study 
of  Canadian  immigration  policy  in  an 
article  in  the  International  Labour  Review 
of  March,  1952,  monthly  publication  of  the 
International  Labour  Office.  In  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  article,  the  ILO  states; 
“Since  the  war  Canada  has  admitted 
rather  more  than  half  a  million  immigrants, 
and  is  thus  one  of  the  most  important 
receiving  countries.  As  is  natural  in  view 
of  its  long  experience,  Canada  has  a  care¬ 
fully  worked-out  immigration  policy,  and 
the  arrangements  for  dealing  with  immi¬ 
grants  are  highly  developed.” 

The  article,  entitled  “Organization  of 
Migration  into  Canada”,  was  written  by 
V.  C.  Phelan,  Canadian  Director  of  the 


International  Labour  Organization.  Prior  to 
joining  the  ILO,  Mr.  Phelan  had  been  an 
officer  with  the  Department  of  Labour  and 
had  been  concerned  with  the  selection  of 
displaced  persons  and  their  movement  to 
Canada. 

Mr.  Phelan  refers  to  the  development  of 
immigration  to  Canada,  the  migration  from 
this  country,  and  the  ability  of  the 
economy  to  absorb  new  workers.  The 
article  also  touches  upon  the  various 
attitudes  of  groups  in  Canada  towards  our 
immigration  policy  and  surveys  in  some 
detail  the  services  and  facilities  the 
Government  has  established  to  handle  new 
arrivals. 
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The  Laboui'-IVIanagement  Production 
Committee  at  the  Coleman  Lamp  and 
.Sto^'e  Company  in  Toronto  has  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  helping  the  compan3^  manage¬ 
ment  effect  important  reductions  in  spoilage 
and  scrap.  This  work  bj'  the  Committee 
is  e\'en  more  praiseworth}'  since  it  is  the 
first  major  project  it  has  attempted. 

Management  explained  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  that  the  scrap  and  spoilage 
situation  had  reached  dangerous  propor¬ 
tion.^  and  that  the  co-operation  of  all 
em])lo3'ees  would  be  recpiired  to  help 
improve  it.  The  Committee  at  once  agreed 
to  co-operate  and  asked  management  for 
all  the  facts.  Once  these  had  been 
received,  the  LMPC  mo^'ed  into  cpiick  and 
purposeful  action. 

First  an  inquiiy  was  instituted  to  find 
out  the  exact  causes  for  the  situation  and 
what  remedies  could  be  proposed  to 
improve  it.  The  Committee  discovered 
that  there  is  considerable  handling  in 
making  lamps  and  that  careless  handling 
at  any  stage  could  have  serious  conse¬ 
quences.  The  company  assigned  one  of  its 
men  from  the  utility  department  to  study 
the  different  operations  and  correct  any 
cases  of  faulty  workmanship  he  founch 
Through  this  educational  approach  oper¬ 
ators  were  shown  how  and  why  their 
mistakes  could  be  costly. 

As  a  constant  reminder  to  the  employees 
of  the  seriousness  of  scrap  and  spoilage,  a 
series  of  posters  was  prepared  by  plant 
artist  W .  J.  \  oung,  and  are  prominently 
displayed  through  the  various  departments. 
Members  of  the  LMPC  contributed  several 
good  ideas  for  these  posters. 

The  success  of  the  effort  has  been 
marked.  Substantial  reductions  in  scrap 
were  recorded  in  the  first  month  and 
further  improvements  are  indicated.  The 
excellent  teamwork  of  all  concerned  was 
fully  rewarded  by  these  results. 

Participating  union  in  this  LMPC  is 
Federal  LTiion  No.  24514.  AFL. 

*  *  * 

For  the  past  six  years,  the  Labour- 
Management  Production  Committee  at 
St.  PauFs  Hospital  in  Saskatoon  has  been 
serving  to  improve  the  relations  between 
employer  and  emplo^mes.  This  LMPC  is 


believed  to  be  the  first  formed  in  a  hospital 
in  Canada.  The  Committee’s  work  in 
promoting  better  relations  has  been  of  such 
high  calibre  that  the  union  (Branch  287, 
Building  Service  Employees’  International 
Union,  AFL-TLC)  has  not  presented  any 
grievances  since  the  formation  of  the 
LMPC.  The  hospital  management  has 
shown  an  individual  interest  in  the 
employees  and,  as  a  result,  both  staff  and 
management  have  come  to  know  each  other 
better. 

The  LMPC  has  also  been  responsible  for 
sponsoring  many  operating  improvements. 
Resulting  from  committee  recommenda¬ 
tions,  signs  have  been  erected  pointing  to 
the  various  departments;  provision  for 
more  adequate  dressing  facilities  for  staff 
members  have  been  included  in  a  new 
wing  of  the  hospital;  and  clearer  markings 
on  linens  and  better  ventilation  in  the 
hospital  laundry  have  been  instituted. 

.-i:  *  t- 

The  LMPC  at  the  Sir  Adam  Beck  Hydro 
Project  in  Niagara  Falls  has  recognized  the 
fact  that  many  of  its  workers  do  not  speak 
or  read  Englksh.  So  that  these  employees 
will  be  able  to  know  and  appreciate  the 
benefits  of  labour-management  co-opera¬ 
tion,  the  committee  has  had  a  bulletin, 
explaining  the  principles  of  co-operation, 
printed  in  French  and  German  as  well  as 
English. 

!!!  *  * 

Mr.  Milliam  MacMillan,  who  is  employed 
as  a  mechanic  b3'  the  Powell  River  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company,  recently  submitted  a 
suggestion  which  netted  him  an  award  of 
$1,000.  Mr.  MacMillan’s  award  was  for 
designing  a  new  stock  proportioner.  This 
consists  of  a  nozzle  and  hose  attachment 
by  which  proportioning  balance  between 
groundwood  and  pulp  can  be  maintained  at 
all  times. 

Local  143,  International  Brotherhood  of 
Paper  Makers  (AFL-TLC)  and  Local  76, 
International  Brotherhood  of  Pulp,  Sulphite 
and  Paper  Mill  Workers  (AFL-TLC)  are 
bargaining  agents  for  the  employees  at  the 
Powell  R  iver  Paper  Compan3-. 


Establishment  of  Labour-Management 
Production  Committees  (LMPCs)  is 
encouraged  and  assisted  by  the  Labour- 
M,anagcment  Co-operation  Service, 
Industrial  Relations  Branch,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labour.  In  addition  to  field 
representatives  located  in  key  industrial 
centres,  who  are  available  to  help  both 
managements  and  trade  unions  set  up 
LMPCs,  the  Service  provides  publicity 
aids  in  the  form  of  booklets,  films  and 
posters. 


liifliEstriar  Ifelatiaiiis 

and  Concillatinii 


Certification  and  Other  Proceedings  before 

the  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board 


The  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board  met 
for  one  day  during  March,  and  issued  four 
certificates  designating  bargaining  agents. 
During  the  montli,  the  Board  received 
seven  applications  for  certification  and  one 
application  for  revocation  of  certification. 

Applications  for  Certification  Granted 

1.  Local  Ko.  2S.  Hotel  and  Restaurant 
Emploj’ees’  and  Bartenders'  International 
Union,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  employees 
of  Canadian  Pacific  Air  Lines.  Limited, 
employed  in  its  cafeteria  at  "Wmcouver 
(L.G.,  IMarch,  1952,  p.  286). 

2.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steam¬ 
ship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and 
Station  Employees,  on  behalf  of  freight 
handlers  employed  at  Pointe  an  Pic, 
Charlevoix  County,  Que.,  by  Clarke  Steam¬ 
ship  Co..  Limited  (L.G.,  Marcli,  1952, 

p.  286). 

3.  Local  No.  882,  International  Union  of 
Operating  Engineers,  on  behalf  of  a  unit 
of  stationary  engineers  emploj'ed  by  Kerr 
Gifford  ct  Co..  Inc.,  in  its  elevators  at 
^'ancouver  (L.G.,  April,  1952,  p.  438). 

4.  National  Catholic  Syndicate  of  Long¬ 
shoremen  of  Sorel,  Inc.,  on  behalf  of  a 
unit  of  longshoremen  regularly  employed 
by  Brown  &  Ryan  Limited  in  the  loading 
and  unloading  of  vessels  at  Sorel,  Que. 
(L.G.,  April,  1952.  p.  438). 

Applications  for  Certification  Received 

1.  Local  No.  16,  Amalgamated  Building 
and  Construction  Workers  of  Canada,  on 
behalf  of  a  unit  of  employees  of  the 
Burrard  Inlet  Tunnel  and  Bridge  Co,, 
Vancouver  (Investigating  Officer:  D.  S. 
Tysoe). 

2.  Canadian  Wire  Services  Local  213, 
American  Newspaper  Guild,  on  behalf  of 
a  unit  of  editorial  employees  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Broadca.sting  Corporation  (luvestiga- 
tating  Officer:  F.  .1.  Am.sborough) . 

3.  International  Chemical  V  orkers’  Union, 
on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  1.350  employees  of 
Polymer  Corporation  Limited,  Sarnia,  Ont. 
(Investigating  Officer:  R.  L.  O’Neill). 


4.  International  Chemical  Workers’  Union, 
on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  350  employees  of 
Polymer  Corporation  Limited,  Sarnia,  Ont. 
(Co-Polymer  area).  Investigating  Officer: 
R.  L.  O’Neill). 

5.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steam¬ 
ship  Clerks,  Freight  Ham.llers,  Express  and 
Station  Employees,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of 
employees  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company,  comprising  ticket  clerks  employed 
by  the  Company  in  the  Vancouver  Hotel, 
^hmeouver  (Investigating  Officer:  G.  R. 
Currie). 

6.  Local  No.  213,  International  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Electrical  Workers,  on  behalf  of 
a  unit  of  electrical  workers  employed  by 
the  Vancouver  Hotel  Company  Limited, 
t'ancouver  (Investigating  Officer:  D.  S. 
Tysoe) . 

7.  Local  No.  828,  International  Union  of 
Operating  Engineers,  on  behalf  of  a  unit 
of  operating  engineers  employed  by  the 
Hudson  Bay  Mining  and  Smelting  Com¬ 
pany,  Limited,  Flin  Flon,  Vlan.  (Investi¬ 
gating  Officer:  J.  S.  Gunn). 

Application  for  Revocation 
of  Certification  Received 

During  the  month,  the  Board  received 
an  application  from  Forbes  Rhude,  an 
employee  of  The  Canadian  Pre.ss,  for  revo¬ 
cation  of  the  certificate  designating  the 
.Vmerican  Newspaper  Guild  as  the  bargain¬ 
ing  agent  of  a  unit  of  editoilal  emplo3"ees 
of  The  Canadian  Press.  Mr.  Rhude  made 
the  application  on  his  own  behalf  and  as 
agent  for  a  numlx'i-  of  other  employees  of 
The  Canadian  Press, 


This  section  covers  proceeding, s  under 
the  Industrial  Relations  and  IJi.sputes 
Investigation  Act,  involving  the  admin¬ 
istrative  .services  of  the  (Minister  of 
Lal)our,  the  Canada  Labour  Relations 
Board  and  tlie  Industrial  Relations 
Branch  of  the  Department. 
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Conciliation  and  Other  Proceedings 

before  the  Minister  of  Labour 


Conciliation  Officers  Appoinfed 

During  March,  the  Minister  appointed 
conciliation  officers  to  deal  with  matters  in 
dispute  between  the  following  parties; — 

1.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steam¬ 
ship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and 
Station  Employees,  applicant,  and  the 
Lakehead  Terminal  Elevator  Association, 
representing  elevator  companies  at  Fort 
William  and  Port  Arthur,  respondent 
(Conciliation  Officer:  R.  H.  Hooper). 

2.  Giant  Yellowknife  Gold  Mines  Limited, 
Yellowknife,  N.W.T.,  applicant,  and  the 
International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and 
Smelter  Workers,  respondent  (Conciliation 
Officer:  G.  R.  Currie). 

3.  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Employees  and  Other  Transport  Workers, 

Scope  and  Administration  of  the  Industrial 

Conciliation  services  under  the  Industrial 
Relations  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act  are 
provided  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  through 
the  Industrial  Relations  Branch.  The  branch 
also  acts  as  the  administrative  arm  of  the 
Canada  Labour  Relations  Board  in  matters 
under  the  Act  involving  the  board. 

The  Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes 
Investigation  Act  came  into  force  on 
September  1,  1948.  It  revoked  the  Wartime 
Labour  Relations  Regulations,  P.C.  1003, 
which  became  effective  in  March,  1944,  and 
repealed  the^  Industrial  Disputes  Investiga¬ 
tion  Act,  which  had  been  in  force  from  1907 
until  superseded  by  the  W^artime  Regulations 
in  1944.  Decisions,  orders  and  certifications 
given  under  the  Wartime  Regulations  by  the 
Minister  of  Labour  and  the  Wartime  Labour 
Relations  Board  are  continued  in  force  and 
effect  by  the  Act. 

The  Act  applies  to  industries  within 
federal  jurisdiction,  i.e.,  navigation,  ship¬ 
ping,  interprovincial  railways,  canals,  tele¬ 
graphs,  ^  interprovincial  and  international 
steamship  lines  and  ferries,  aerodromes  and 
air  transportation,  radio  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions  and  works  declared  by  Parliament  to 
be  for  the  general  advantage  of  Canada  or 
two  or  more  of  its  provinces.  Additionally, 
the  Act  provides  that  provincial  authorities, 
if  they  desire,  may  enact  similar  legis¬ 
lation  for  application  to  industries  within 
provincial  jurisdiction  and  make  mutually 
satisfactory  arrangements  with  the  federal 
Government  for  the  administration  of  such 
legislation. 

The  Minister  of  Labour  is  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  Act  and  is  directly 
responsible  for  the  appointment  of  con¬ 
ciliation  officers,  conciliation  boards,  and 
Industrial  Inquiry  Commissions  concerning 
complaints  that  the  Act  has  been  violated 
or  that  a  party  has  failed  to  bargain  collec¬ 
tively,  and  for  applications  for  consent  to 
prosecute. 


applicant,  and  North  American  Trucking 
and  Distributing  Company  Limited,  Dawson 
Creek,  B.C.,  respondent  (Conciliation 
Officer:  D.  S.  Tysoe). 

4.  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Employees  and  Other  Transport  Workers, 
applicant,  and  Loiselle  Transport,  Limited, 
Dawson  Creek,  B.C.,  respondent  (Concilia¬ 
tion  Officer:  .D.  S.  Tysoe). 

5.  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Employees  and  Other  Transport  Workers, 
applicant,  and  Colonial  Coach  Lines 
Limited,  Montreal,  respondent  (Concilia¬ 
tion  Officer:  R.  Trepanier). 

6.  National  Catholic  Syndicate  of  Long¬ 
shoremen  of  Sorel,  Inc.,  applicant,  and 
Wolfe  Stevedores  Limited,  Empire  Steve¬ 
doring  Company  Limited,  North  American 

Relations  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act 

The  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board  is 
established  under  the  Act  as  successor  to 
the  Wartime  Labour  Relations  Board  to 
administer  provisions  concerning  the  certifi- 
cation_  of  bargaining  agents,  the  writing  of 
provisions — for  incorporation  into  collective 
agreements — fixing  a  procedure  for  the  final 
settlement  of  disputes  concerning  the  mean¬ 
ing  or  violation  of  such  agreements  and  the 
investigation  of  complaints  referred  to  it 
by  the  minister  that  a  party  has  failed  to 
bargain  collectively  and  to  make  every 
reasonable  effort  to  conclude  a  collective 
agreement. 

Copies  of  the  Industrial  Relations  and 
Disputes  Investigation  Act,  the  Regulations 
made  under  the  Act,  and  the  Rules  of 
Procedure  of  the  Canada  Labour  Relations 
Board  are  available  upon  request  to  the 
Department  of  Labour,  Ottawa. 

,  Proceedings  under  the  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act  are 
reported  below  under  two  headings: 
(1)  Certification  and  other  Proceedings 
before  the  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board, 
and  (2)  Conciliation  and  other  Proceedings 
before  the  Minister  of  Labour. 

Industrial  Relations  Officers  of  the 
Department  of  Labour  are  stationed  at 
Vancouver,  Winnipeg,  Toronto,  Ottawa, 
Montreal,  Fredericton,  Halifax  and  St. 
Johns,  Newfoundland,  The  territory  of  two 
officers  resident  in  Vancouver  comprises 
British  Columbia,  Alberta  and  the  Yukon 
and_  Northwest_  Territories;  two  officers 
stationed  in  W^innipeg  cover  the  provinces 
of  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba  and  North¬ 
western  Ontario;  three  officers  resident  in 
Toronto  confine  their  activities  to  Ontario; 
three  officers  in  Montreal  are  assigned  to 
tlm  province  of  Quebec,  and  a  total  of  three 
officers  resident  in  Fredericton,  Halifax  and 
St.  John’s  represent  the  Department  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces  and  Newfoundland.  The 
headquarters  of  the  Industrial  Relations 
Branch  and  the  Director  of  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  and  staff  are  situated  in  Ottawa. 
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Elevators  Limited,  Sorel  Dock  and  Steve¬ 
doring  Company  Limited,  Eastern  Canada 
Stevedores  Limited,  and  Canada  Steamship 
Lines  Limited,  respondents,  affecting  long¬ 
shoremen  employed  by  the  companies  at 
Sorel,  Que.  (Conciliation  Officer;  R. 
Trepanier) . 

Conciliation  Boards  Appointed 

During  March,  the  Minister  established 
Boards  of  Conciliation  and  Investigation  to 
deal  with  matters  in  dispute  between  the 
following  parties: — 

1.  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Employees  and  Other  Transport  Workers 
and  Canadian  National  Railways,  affecting 
employees  in  six  of  the  company’s  hotels, 
including  Jasper  Park  Lodge,  Jasper;  The 
Bessborough,  Saskatoon;  The  Prince 
Edward,  Brandon;  The  Fort  Garry, 
Winnipeg;  The  Prince  Arthur,  Port  Arthur, 
and  The  Charlottetown,  Charlottetown. 
The  Board  had  not  been  fully  constituted 
at  the  end  of  the  month. 

2.  Local  No.  105,  International  Union  of 
United  Brewery,  Flour,  Cereal,  Soft  Drink 
and  Distillery  Workers  of  America,  and 
McCabe  Grain  Company  Limited  (Sham¬ 
rock  Elevator  and  Feed  Mill,  St.  Boniface, 
Man.).  The  Board  was  established  follow¬ 
ing  receipt  of  the  report  of  R.  H.  Hooper, 
Conciliation  Officer  (L.G.,  March,  1952, 
p.  286),  and  had  not  been  fully  constituted 
at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Conciliation  Boa/ds  Fully  Constituted 

1.  The  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Inves¬ 
tigation  established  by  the  Minister  in 
February  to  deal  with  matters  in  dispute 
between  the  Vancouver  Hotel  Company, 
Limited,  Vancouver,  and  the  Canadian 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Employees  and 
Other  Transport  Workers  (L.G.,  April,  1952, 
p.  439),  was  fully  constituted  on  March  18 
with  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Joseph  A. 
Crumb,  Vancouver,  as  Chairman.  Dr. 
Crumb  was  appointed  by  the  Minister  in 
the  absence  of  a  joint  recommendation 
from  the  other  two  members,  C.  G.  Robson 
and  George  Home,  both  of  Vancouver,  who 
had  previously  been  appointed  on  the 
nominations  of  the  company  and  union, 
respectively. 


2.  The  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Inves¬ 
tigation  established  by  the  Minister  in 
February  to  deal  with  matters  in  dispute 
between  Eldorado  Mining  and  Refining 
(1944)  Limited,  Port  Hope,  Ont.,  and  Local 
No.  13173,  District  50,  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  (L.G.,  April,  1952, 
p.  439),  was  fully  constituted  on  March  7 
with  the  appointment  of  His  Honour  Judge 
W.  F.  Schwenger,  Hamilton,  as  Chairman. 
Judge  Schwenger  was  appointed  by  the 
Minister  in  the  absence  of  a  joint  recom¬ 
mendation  from  the  other  two  members, 
J.  P.  Pratt,  Q.C.,  and  Herbert  Orliffe,  both 
of  Toronto,  who  had  previously  been 
appointed  on  the  nominations  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  union,  respectively. 

3.  The  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Inves¬ 
tigation  established  by  the  Minister  in 
February  to  deal  with  matters  in  dispute 
between  Federal  Grain  Company  Limited 
(Seed  Division,  Winnipeg),  and  Local  No. 
105,  International  Union  of  United  Brewery, 
Flour,  Cereal,  Soft  Drink  and  Distillery 
Workers  of  America  (L.G.,  April,  1952, 
p.  439),  was  fully  constituted  on  March  21 
with  the  appointment  of  H.  G.  H.  Smith, 
Q.C.,  of  Winnipeg,  as  Chairman.  Mr. 
Smith  was  appointed  by  the  Minister  on 
the  joint  recommendation  of  the  other 
two  members,  W.  D.  Watson,  Q.C.,  and 
Leon  Mitchell,  both  of  Winnipeg,  who 
had  previously  been  appointed  on  the 
nominations  of  the  company  and  union, 
respectively. 

Conciliation  Board  Report  Received 

On  March  14,  the  Minister  received  the 
report  of  the  Board  of  Conciliation  and 
Investigation  established  to  deal  with 
matters  in  dispute  between  the  Canadian 
National  Railways  and  the  Canadian 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Employees  and 
Other  Transport  Workers,  affecting 
employees  of  the  Chateau  Laurier  Hotel, 
Ottawa  (L.G.,  March,  1952,  p.  286).  Later 
in  the  month,  the  Minister  was  advised 
that  the  majority  recommendations  of  the 
Board  were  acceptable  to  the  company  but 
not  acceptable  to  the  Brotherhood.  The 
text  of  the  Board’s  report  is  reproduced 
on  the  following  pages. 
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Report  of  Board  in  Dispute  between 

Canadian  National  Railways  (Chateau  Laurier  Hotel) 
and 

Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Employees  and  Other  Transport 
Workers 


To  the  Hon.  Milton  F.  Gregg, 

Minister  of  Labour, 

Ottawa. 

Ee:  Industrial  Relations  Act  and  CNR 
and  Chateau  Laurier  Hotel 

Sir: 

I  am  in  agreement  with  the  reasoning 
and  conclusions  reached  by  my  colleague 
Mr.  Connolly,  but  would  add  a  few 
observations : — ■ 

1.  Re:  Twenty  Cent  Increase  “Across  the 
Board” 

The  material  submitted  to  the  Board 
discloses  that  the  Chateau  employees,  with 
comparably  few  exceptions,  receive  higher 
wages  than  the  Mount  Royal  Hotel  which 
is  the  closest  in  comparison,  although  the 
Mount  Royal  is  almost  twice  as  large. 

Labour  Department  statistics  disclosed 
that  Chateau  wages  are  about  S  cents 
higher  per  hour  than  the  average  of  Cana¬ 
dian  hotels.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
any  other  railway  hotel  in  Canada  generally 
pays  more  than  the  Chateau  Laurier.  It 
is  likely  that  hotels  in  the  smaller  cities 
and  towns  pay  considerably  less  than  the 
average.  In  instances  where  the  Chateau 
pays  less  than  the  Mount  Royal,  the 
Management  of  the  hotel  offers  to  adjust 
the  wages  to  bring  them  up  to  the  Mount 
Royal  level. 

If  the  proper  principle  to  be  adopted  in 
matters  of  this  kind  is  to  compare  wages 
in  any  industry  with  others  of  the  same 
character,  then  it  seems  that  no  sound 
background  has  been  offered  to  warrant  an 
increase  in  the  case  of  the  Chateau 
employees. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
CNR  system  as  including  its  hotels  and 
advertising  it  as  such,  and  therefore  the 
hotel  employees  should  be  regarded  as  rail¬ 
way  emploi'ees,  and  treated  in  exactly  the 
same  manner.  I  don't  think  it  can  be 
denied  that  the  nature  of  the  work  of  say 
a  chambermaid  or  bell  boy,  or  cook,  is 
entirely  different  from  that  of  the  majority 
of  railway  workers.  The  latter  in  most 
instances  carries  a  heavy  weight  of  respon¬ 
sibility.  Neglect  or  lapse,  for  example  in 


On  March  14,  1952,  the  Minister 
of  Labour  received  the  report  of  the 
Board  of  Conciliation  and  Investigation 
appointed  to  deal  with  matters  in 
dispute  between  the  Canadian  National 
Railways  and  the  Canadian  Brotherhood 
of  Railway  Employees  and  Other  Trans¬ 
port  Workers,  affecting  employees  of  the 
Chateau  Laurier  Hotel,  Ottawa  (L.G., 
March,  1952,  p.  287).  ■ 

The  Board  was  composed  of  Hon. 
J.  D.  Hyndman,  Ottawa,  Chairman, 
appointed  by  the  Minister  in  the 
absence  of  a  joint  recommendation 
from  the  other  two  members,  John  J. 
Connolly,  Q.C.,  and  A.  Andras,  both  of 
Ottawa. 

The  text  of  the  Board’s  report  is 
reproduced  herewith. 


the  case  of  a  certain  foreman,  or  more 
important  still,  a  train  despatcher,  may 
result  in  the  loss  of  many  lives  and  much 
material. 

In  my  view  a  hotel  is  a  hotel,  whether 
owned  privately,  or  by  a  railway  company, 
or  other  corporation.  The  fact  that  the 
hotel  system  is  mentioned  in  general 
advertising  by  the  railway  does  not  change 
the  fact  that  it  is  still  an  hotel  and  oper¬ 
ated  as  such. 

The  same  question  came  before  Mr. 
Justice  Kellock,  and  after  considering  the 
evidence  which  was  substantially  similar  to 
that  before  us,  he  concluded  quite  definitely 
that  the  hotel  employees  had  not  estab¬ 
lished  a  ease  for  an  increase.  He  made 
no  observation  ivith  regard  to  propriety  or 
otherwise  of  the  4-cent  per  hour  increase 
awarded  by  the  Statute  to  all  non-operating 
railway  and  hotel  employees.  Mr.  Justice 
Kellock,  as  Arbitrator,  awarded  an  extra 
3  cents  per  hour  to  railway  men,  but 
refused  it  to  the  hotel  employees  on  the 
ground  above  stated.  He  proceeded  on  the 
principle  that  in  considering  wages  any 
industry  must  be  compared  to  another  or 
others  of  the  same  nature.  This  principle 
I  think  is  sound  and  just.  He  found,  as 
above  stated,  that  the  wages  in  the  Chateau 
Laurier  were  generally  higher  than  in  other 
.similar  hotels,  and  this  situation  still  exists. 
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However,  since  the  Kellock  award,  the 
cost  of  living  has  increased  about  20  points, 
that  is  from  171  to  191,  as  at  November  1, 
1951. 

There  are  many  employees  who  have 
rooms  and/or  meals  in  the  hotel  and  con¬ 
sequently  are  not  affected,  certainly  to  the 
same  extent,  as  those  who  live  out.  Mr. 
Connolly  has  dealt  with  this  feature  in 
detail. 

If  consideration  were  given  to  allowing 
an  increase  on  account  of  the  rise  in  the 
Cost-of-Living  Index,  there  would  have  to 
be  an  adjustment  in  respect  to  these 
categories.  As  I  understand  Mr.  Smith’s 
argument,  the  claim  is  really  solely  because 
of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  As 
above  stated.  the  Chateau  Laurier 
employees,  at  the  present  time,  are  receiv¬ 
ing  considerably  more  than  any  other 
comparable  hotels,  and  that  being  the  case 
I  am  unable  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  further  increase  is  justified  and  I  am 
in  agreement  with  the  conclusion  at  which 
Mr.  Justice  Kellock  arrived  on  the 
arbitration. 

An  “across  the  board”  increase  for  all 
employees  must  certainly  result  in  inequi¬ 
ties  as  between  the  employees  themselves. 
A  person  occupying  a  very  important  and 
responsible  position,  and  perhaps  who  has 
worked  many  years  in  the  hotel,  would  be 
treated  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  a 
labourer  who  has  no  real  responsibility 
except  to  carry  on  his  work,  and  who  has 
been  but  a  short  time  in  the  employ  of 
the  hotel.  It  seems  to  be  obvious  that 
such  treatment  would  result  in  gross 
injustice  in  many  cases. 

2.  Re:  Forty  Hour  Week 

It  appears  that  out  of  5,711  hotel 
employees  in  Canada,  a  mere  handful  are 
on  the  forty  hour  week  basis.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  ground  for  applying  it  in  this 
case,  except  that  the  employees  desire  to 
bring  it  in  line  with  many  industries  of  a 
different  nature,  who  are  on  the  forty  hour 
week.  It  certainly  cannot  be  said  that  the 
Chateau  employees  are  discriminated 
against  in  this  regard.  No  doubt  the  trend 
is  in  the  direction  of  the  forty  hour  week. 
So  far  as  I  can  see,  there  is  no  sound 
background,  in  the  circumstances,  why  the 
Chateau  should  have  it  in  view  of  the 
general  situation  in  other  comparable  hotels 
throughout  the  country.  This  point  was 
discussed  at  the  hearings  in  Montreal  and 
we  are  asked  to  break  new  ground  so  far 
as  the  hotels  are  concerned.  However,  I 
do  not  think  that  it  is  our  function  on  a 
Board  of  this  nature,  to  accede  to  this 


rcciuest,  but  it  should  be  the  subject  of 
mutual  agreement  between  the  parties  after 
lurther  full  consideration  and  negotiation. 

Statements  of  the  Brotherhood  and  the 
Canadian  National  Railways  accompany 
this  report. 

Dated  this  12th  day  of  March,  1952, 
(Sgd.)  J.  A.  Hyndman, 
Chairman. 

^  ^ 

To  the  Hon.  Milton  F.  Gregg, 

Minister  of  Labour, 

Ottawa. 

Sir: 

In  the  matter  of  the  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act 
and  dispute  affecting  Canadian  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Railway  Employees  and  Other 
Transport  Workers,  applicant,  and 
Canadian  National  Railways  (Chateau 
Laurier  Hotel,  Ottawa),  respondent. 

Report  of  Mr.  John  J.  Connolly,  Member 
of  the  Board  of  Conciliation 

Hearings  m  the  above  debate  took  place 
in  Montreal  on  January  31  and  February  1, 
1952.  They  were  then  adjourned  and 
resumed  on  FebruaiT  IS,  upon  which  day 
they  were  concluded. 

The  representatives  of  the  Brotherhood 
and  of  Management,  presented  their 
respective  arguments  in  a  very  able  manner. 
The  points  of  view  put  forward  by  each 
were  forcibly  presented,  but  entirely  with¬ 
out  acrimony.  Any  mi.sapprehensions  of 
fact  by  either  party  related  to  minor 
matters  and  were  quickly  corrected  by  the 
opposite  party.  We  had  hoped  that  the 
parties  might  agree  on  a  settlement  as  a 
re.sult  of  the  discussions  which  took  place 
during  the  first  two  days  of  hearing.  They 
were  not  able  to  do  so. 

Tlie  main  points  in  dispute  were  the 
first  two  of  the  seven  items  mentioned 
below.  Both  parties  assured  us  that  if 
agreement  could  be  reached  on  the  first 
two  items,  the  others  would  present  no 
prolilem. 

The  Agreement  being  re-negotiated 
expired  on  September  1,  1951.  The  recom¬ 
mendations  made  herein,  it  is  suggested, 
should  apply  to  a  new  agreement  effective 
for  one  year  from  its  date  of  completion. 

The  points  of  the  dispute  may  be  stated 
as  follows: — • 

1 ,  A  general  wage  increase  of  twenty  (20) 
cents  per  hour. 

2.  Effective  October  1,  1951,  a  work  week 
of  forty  (40)  hours  consisting  of  five 
(5)  days  of  eight  fS)  hours  each,  with 
two  (2)  consecutive  days  off  duty  in 
each  seven  (7) ;  as  far  as  practicable 
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the  days  off  duty  to  be  Saturday  and 
Sunday.  The  hourly  rates  of  pay  shall 
be  increased  by  twenty  (20)  per  cent 
so  as  to  maintain  the  same  earnings 
as  for  the  present  forty-eight  (48) 
hour  work  week;  and  no  reduction  in 
weekly  and  monthly  rates  of  pay. 

3.  Wage  adjustments  for  the  printer  and 
the  engineers,  to  bring  them  into  line 
with  prevailing  rates  for  the  same  jobs 
in  other  parts  of  the  system. 

4.  Adjustment  of  inequalities  in  rates  of 
pay  within  and  between  certain  occu¬ 
pational  classifications. 

5 .  Elimination  of  restrictive  rules  gov¬ 
erning  Front  Office  Clerks. 

6.  Revision  of  rules  to  provide  for 
bulletining  of  the  lowest-rated  posi¬ 
tion  within  a  group. 

7.  Inclusion  of  certain  positions,  now 
outside  the  scope  of  the  Agreement, 
within  the  Agreement. 

1.  The  general  wage  increase  oj  20  cents 
per  hour 

The  cost  of  this  increase  to  the  Hotel 
for  the  present  personnel  is  fixed  by 
Management  at  $299,520.  This  figure  was 
not  disputed,  and  the  method  of  estimating 
it  appears  to  be  reasonable. 

The  average  annual  results  of  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  Chateau  Laurier  for  the  period 
1946  to  1951  show  an  income  deficit  of 
$126,091.  This  includes  interest  on  invest¬ 
ment  at  4  per  cent  in  the  amount  of 
$362,458.  There  was  some  question  as  to 
the  propriety  of  charging  any  interest  at 
all  on  investment,  and  in  any  event  for 
charging  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent.  There 
was  also  a  charge  for  depreciation  which 
was  questioned.  While  I  think  it  proper 
to  accept  the  figures  submitted  by  Manage¬ 
ment  on  both  items  as  realistic  figures,  Mr. 
Justice  Kellock  at  page  22  of  his  report, 
used  3  per  cent  as  an  interest  charge  on 
investment.  W^ith  this  figure  of  3  per  cent 
there  would  still  remain  an  average  deficit 
position  for  the  years  in  question. 

In  1948  an  Agreement  was  executed  by 
the  parties  with  reference  to  wage  rates 
and  other  matters  of  common  concern.  At 
that  time  the  Cost-of-Living  Index  was 
150-8. 

In  October,  1950,  just  shortly  after  the 
passage  of  The  Maintenance  of  Railway 
Operation  Act,  the  Index  stood  at  171-7, 
or  a  rise  of  about  20  points  over  the  1948 
level.  The  aforesaid  Act  provided  hotel 
employees  with  a  wage  increase  of  4  cents 
per  hour.  In  December  of  1951,  the  Index 
stood  at  191-1,  or  a  rise  of  approximately 
20  points  again.  On  page  178  of  the 


transcript  these  figures  were  pointed  out  to 
the  Union  representatives,  and  they  were 
asked  if  conditions  being  the  same,  a 
4-cent  increase  based  upon  the  rise  in  the 
cost  of  hving  only,  would  be  a  fair 
maximum.  It  was  admitted  that  the 
formula  was  logical. 

This  led  to  the  discussion  of  the  fairness 
of  an  increase  in  wages  “across  the  board”. 
On  February  1,  both  parties  agreed  that 
an  element  of  unfairness  could  arise  from 
an  “across  the  board”  increase.  It  was 
thought,  therefore,  that  perhaps  the  parties 
reaching  the  above-noted  conclusions,  with¬ 
out  prejudice  and  tentatively  at  any  rate 
might  again  attempt  to  arrive  at  an  agree¬ 
ment  based  upon  wage  adjustments  where 
the  same  were  considered  necessary. 

Further  discussions  between  the  parties 
themselves,  took  place  between  February  1 
and  February  18,  but  a  solution  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  Union  was  not  found.  On 
the  latter  date  the  Management  sub¬ 
mitted  a  proposal  to  the  Board  which  was 
unacceptable  to  the  Union,  but  which  did 
provide  wage  adjustments  in  certain 
categories,  the  cost  of  which  would  involve 
additional  annual  expenditures  by  the 
Hotel  in  the  amount  of  $12,937.68.  It  is 
admitted  that  this  proposal  would  care  for 
the  difference  between  the  parties  as  set 
out  in  items  3  and  4  of  the  points  in 
dispute,  and  in  addition  adjust  inequities, 
in  the  wage  levels  of  certain  categories  of 
employees.  No  one  suggests  that  the 
proposal  submitted  to  the  Board  by 
Management  on  February  18  is  a  complete 
rectification  of  every  possible  inequity,  but 
we  think  it  fair  to  assume  that  it  is  as 
close  to  that  position  as  could  reasonably 
be  expected  at  this  time. 

The  Management  maintained  during  the 
hearings  that  there  were  many  categories 
of  employees  receiving  wages  in  excess  of 
the  value  of  the  services  performed,  and 
out  of  line  with  other  wages  paid  in  other 
categories  in  the  Hotel,  and  in  similar 
categories  in  non-railway  hotels.  No  down¬ 
ward  revision  of  these  was  suggested  by 
the  Management.  However,  I  think  it 
proper  to  infer  that  there  would  now 
remain  in  the  Hotel  two  classes  of  wages, 
one  which  might  be  considered  fair  (apart 
from  any  increase  due  to  the  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living);  the  other  which  might  be 
considered  too  high  in  the  circumstances. 

The  Brotherhood’s  claim  for  an  increase 
in  wages  “across  the  board”  was  not  forti¬ 
fied  by  comparison  with  wages  paid  in  an 
industry  similar  to  the  hotel  industry,  nor 
did  the  Brotherhood  suggest,  except  in 
isolated  cases,  and  in  certain  categories,  that 
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wages  at  the  Chateau  Laurier  were  lower 
than  those  paid  in  hotels  operated  by 
organizations  other  than  the  railways. 
Comparisons  of  this  kind  are  important  to 
arrive  at  a  proper  appraisal  of  the  claim 
put  forward  by  the  Union.  The3''  were 
used  in  1950  by  Mr.  Justice  Kellock. 

When  Mr.  Justice  Kellock  made  his 
report  on  December  IS,  1950,  as  arbitrator 
under  The  Maintenance  of  Railway  Oper¬ 
ation  Act,  he  compared  wages  paid  by  the 
railways  with  those  paid  in  another  com¬ 
parable  industry,  namely  “durable  goods 
manufacturing.”  In  dealing  with  the  hotels, 
Mr.  Justice  Kellock  also  compared  the  level 
of  wages  paid  in  railway-operated  hotels 
with  those  paid  in  hotels  which  were  not 
operated  by  the  railwaj^s.  He  found  that 
the  rates  paid  in  the  various  railway  hotels 
at  that  time  were  substantially  higher  than 
those  paid  in  other  hotels,  and  for  that 
reason  concluded  that  a  case  for  a  further 
increase  in  wages  in  railway  hotels  had  not 
been  made  out  (page  21).  I  think  it  proper 
to  have  some  regard  for  the  standard  pro¬ 
posed  by  him.  Management  submitted 
data  to  indicate  (Exhibit  5)  that  the  wage 
levels  at  the  Chateau  Laurier  were  higher 
than  the  averages  for  all  Canadian  hotels 
as  at  October  1950,  the  latest  date  for 
which  such  figures  were  available.  They 
also  submitted  data  indicating  that  the 
average  hourly  wages  in  Ontario  hotels  and 
re.staurants  in  November  1951  was  68-8 
cents.  As  of  the  same  date  the  average 
paid  in  the  Chateau  Laurier  was  77-3  cents. 
While  Management  did  not  claim  a  con¬ 
clusive  case  for  its  contention  from  these 
figures,  it  submitted  that  they  were 
important  in  appreciating  the  broad  picture. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  only  hotel  in  Ottawa 
which  might  be  considered  for  comparison 
is  the  Lord  Elgin.  However,  this  hotel 
does  not  provide  catering  facilities  for  its 
guests,  and  in  other  respects  it  might  not 
be  convenient  to  use  it.  A  comparison  was 
instituted  between  the  level  of  wages  paid 
in  the  Chateau  and  the  Mount  Royal 
Hotel,  Montreal.  (It  should  perhaps  be 
remarked  that  the  comparison  with  the 
Mount  Royal  may  not  be  entirely  fair  to 
the  Chateau.  The  Chateau  has  some  540 
rooms  and  537  employees.  The  Mount 
Royal  has  some  1,100  rooms  and  some  900 
employees.  Wage  levels  in  Montreal  are 
probably  higher  than  those  in  Ottawa.) 
The  Chateau  rates  used  were  those  nego¬ 
tiated  in  1950.  The  Mount  Royal  rates 
have  been  recently  negotiated.  This  com¬ 
parison  established  that  a  total  of  260 
Chateau  employees,  or  52-6  per  cent  have 
money  rates  per  day  higher  than  those  at 


the  Mount'  Royal,  apart  from  other  more 
favourable  conditions  and  provisions  at  the 
Chateau.  A  further  167  Chateau  employees, 
or  33-8  per  cent  receive  higher  compensa¬ 
tion  than  similar  classifications  at  the 
Mount  Roj^al,  where  the  value  of  lodging 
and  meals  is  included  in  the  contract.  Only 
13  per  cent  of  the  employees  at  the  Chateau, 
in  special  categories,  receive  wages  lower 
than  those  paid  at  the  Mount  Royal.  The 
material  submitted  by  Management  on 
February  18  presumabR  rectifies  the  latter. 

The  Union’s  claim  for  an  “across  the 
board”  increase  is  based  upon  the  rise  in 
the  Cost-of-Living  Index.  The  Union 
maintains  that  the  standard  of  living  set 
by  the  Agreement  of  1948,  is  one  which 
should  be  continued.  The  Hotel  contends 
that  the  1948  agreement  was  forced  upon 
Management,  and  indeed  these  differences 
arose  before  Mr.  Justice  Kellock  in  1950 
(page  5).  He  did  not  feel  that  he  was 
called  upon  to  settle  it,  and  I  do  not  think 
we  are.  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  based  on 
the  material  produced,  that  the  Chateau 
wages,  on  an  average,  are  higher  than  those 
paid  in  other  comparable  hotels,  with  the 
exceptions  above-noted,  and  for  these 
exceptions  adjustment  is  proposed  by 
Management. 

It  would  perhaps  be  desirable  to  say 
something  regarding  the  principle  of  an 
“across  the  board”  increase.  Management 
is  adamantly  opposed  to  it  and  the  Brother¬ 
hood  agreed  it  is  not  “too  satisfactory.” 
For  example,  a  $50  per  month  increase  in 
the  case  of  one  whose  wage  is  $100  a 
month,  is  a  50  per  cent  increase;  $50  per 
month  increase  to  another  whose  wage  is 
•$150  per  month,  is  33;j  per  cent  increase, 
and  so  on.  If  a  group  of  employees  is 
receiving  an  obviously  inadequate  wage,  an 
“acro.ss  the  board”  increase  will  not  do 
injustice  quoad  other  employees.  On  the 
other  hand  if  a  group  is  receiving  wages 
so  high  as  to  be  out  of  line  with  the  other 
groups,  an  “across  the  board”  increase  gives 
.such  employees  an  unfair  advantage.  Two 
“across  the  board”,  increases  have  already 
been  authorized,  one  of  17  cents  per  hour 
in  1948,  and  one  of  4  cents  per  hour  in 
1950. 

Of  the  workers  in  the  Chateau,  15  per 
cent  receive  free  lodging  and  board;  25 
per  cent  receive  free  board  of  three  meals 
a  day;  17  per  cent  receive  two  meals  a 
day;  5  per  cent  receive  one  meal  a  day.  In 
other  words,  62  per  cent  of  the  employees 
of  the  hotel  are  in  some  measure  protected 
against  an  increase  in  the  Cost  of  Living. 
There  are  188  employees,  or  37  per  cent 
who  can  and  probablj^  do  receive  gratuities. 
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These  various  considerations  lead  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  case  has  not  been 
established  for  an  “across  the  board”  in¬ 
crease,  in  the  circumstances  described.  I 
think  that  in  dealing  with  a  disjoute  of  this 
character  regard  should  be  had  to  the  effect 
its  findings  might  have  upon  inflationary 
forces.  That  consideration  I  believe,  is  a 
factor  which  further  fortifies  the  conclusion 
[  have  reached. 

2.  40-hour  week  with  the  same  take  home 
pay 

It  has  been  established  that  the  40-hour 
week  has  not  yet  been  introduced  to  the 
hotel  industry  in  Canada.  By  Provincial 
Legislation  in  the  Provinces  of  Saskat¬ 
chewan  and  British  Columbia,  a  44-hour 
week  has  been  adopted.  Conditions  in 
those  Provinces  may  be  different  from  those 
prevailing  m  Ontario  and  Quebec.  New 
agreements  have  recentl}"  been  concluded 
for  the  Mount  Ro3’al  Hotel,  Montreal,  and 
the  King  Edward  Hotel,  Toronto,  and  the 
48-hour  week  continues  to  be  the  standard 
work  week.  Management  of  the  hotel  has 
made  an  estimate  of  the  cost  to  it  in  case 
of  the  introduction  of  the  40-hour  week. 
This  estimate  is  based  upon  an  actual 
survey  of  the  various  classifications  of 
employees  in  the  hotel.  The  resulting 
figure  is  $283,400.  It  has  been  suggested 
by  the  Brotherhood  that  in  the  Hotel 
Vancouver  following  the  introduction  of 
the  44-hour  work  week,  a  smaller  staff  than 
that  required  during  the  48-lrour  week,  was 
found  to  be  adequate.  We  think  Manage¬ 
ment  has  successfully  met  any  suggestion 
that  this  reduction  was  due  to  greater 
managerial  efficiency  only,  after  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  44-hour  week.  It  was  shown 
that  services  were  curtailed,  and  further, 
that  the  reduction  in  staff  was  due  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  better  trained  employees 
were  available  at  the  time  the  reduced  work 
week  was  established.  In  earlier  years  the 
management  of  the  Vancouver  Hotel  had 
experienced  trouble  in  securing  efficient 
employees. 

From  the  explanations  given  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  that  in  such  a  hotel  as  the  Chateau 
Laurier,  which  would  appear  to  be  oper¬ 
ated  most  efficiently,  inevitably  an  increased 
staff  would  be  required  if  the  work  week 
were  curtailed.  This,  of  course,  means  an 
increase  in  cost  of  operation. 

In  view  of  the  prevailing  situation  in 
comparable  hotels  in  Ontario  and  Quebec, 

I  V  ould  not  think  a  shorter  work  week 
wan  anted  at  this  time.  It  is  not  a  sound 
proposal  to  ask  that  the  public  purse  under¬ 
write  a  shorter  work  week  now.  Not  onlv 
do  I  consider  the  burden  wmuld  be  too 
great  for  the  Chateau,  but  I  think,  in 


addition,  the  effect  upon  the  hotel  industry 
in  Ontario  and  Quebec  would  be  harmful. 
Owing  to  the  inevitable  increase  in  hotel 
rates,  high  already,  the  interests  of  the 
travelling  public  would  be  greatly  affected, 
and  because  of  the  inflationary  effect  which 
would  follow,  damage  would  result  to  the 
general  economy. 

We  have  been  told  that  whilst  we  are 
dealing  with  a  dispute  concerning  the 
Chateau  Laurier  only,  increases  in  wages 
in  this  case  will  undoubtedly  affect  other 
railway  and  non-railway  hotels  in  many 
provinces.  For  this  reason  I  think  it  our 
responsibility  to  take  into  consideration  the 
consequences  to  the  industry  generally  that 
is  the  effect  upon  the  hotel  industry  in 
Canada  as  a  wFole,  and  the  very  serious 
question  of  its  effect  also  upon  inflation  in 
this  country.  Regardless  of  how  highly  we 
regard  the  representations  of  the  emplo3mes 
at  the  hearings  and  regardless  how' 
sympatheticalty  we  regard  the  claim  of 
the  hotel  emplo3'ees  themselves  (many  of 
whom  we  kno-w  well),  our  duty  is  to 
search  for  the  basic  elements  of  the 
problem  and  to  deal  with  them  frankly  and 
fairl3'. 

This  is  not  intended  to  be  a  com¬ 
promised  decision.  I  think  under  all  the 
circumstances  it  is  a  fair  conclusion.  It 
may  be  that  very  soon  higher  wages  as 
well  as  a  shorter  work  week,  will  be  the 
order  of  the  da3'  in  this  and  other  hotels. 
However,  I  do  not  think  that  time  has  yet 
arrived,  and  that  the  Canadian  public 
should  be  asked  to  subsidize  greater  annual 
deficits  at  the  Chateau  Laurier  to  hasten  it. 

The  conclusions  I  therefore  reach  are — 

(a)  That  the  parties  should  settle  this 
dispute  as  to  items  1  to  4  by  accepting 
the  proposals  for  wage  adjustments  offered 
by  the  Management  on  February  18,  or 
any  reasonable  variation  thereof.  i\Ye 
would  suggest  that  Management  re-examine 
the  schedule  of  adjustments  submitted  on 
Februaiw  18,  with  a  view  to  granting 
further  ^  adjustments  to  cases,  if  any,  in 
which  inequities  might  be  considered  to 
exist.) 

(b)  That  the  remaining  three  points  of 
difference  be  settled  as  the  parties  had 
arranged  before  the  breakdown  in  negotia¬ 
tions  over  points  1  and  2. 

(c)  That  the  new  contract  run  for  one 
year  from  the  date  upon  which  it  is 
concluded. 

Dated  March  12,  1952. 

(Sgd.)  John  J.  Connolly, 
Member. 

^  'Jf. 
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To  the  Hon.  Miltox  F.  Gregg, 

Minister  of  Labour, 

Ottawa. 

Sir: 

In  the  matter  of  the  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act 
and  dispute  affecting  Canadian  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Railway  Employees  and  Other 
Transport  Workers,  applicant,  and 
Canadian  National  Raihvaj's  (Chateau 
Laurier  Hotel,  Ottawa),  respondent. 

Minority  Report 

I  regret  to  advise  you  that  I  have  been 
unable  to  concur  with  my  colleagues  in 
their  views  regarding  the  settlement  of  the 
above  dispute.  Herewith  my  own  views 
and  recommendations: — 

Introductory 

At  the  hearings  held  by  this  Board  it 
was  contended  by  the  Railway  Manage¬ 
ment  that  the  Chateau  Laurier  Hotel  was 
part  of  the  hotel  industry  and  must  be 
compared  with  other  hotels.  The  Brother¬ 
hood,  on  the  other  hand,  contended  that 
the  Chateau  Laurier  was  part  of  the  Rail¬ 
way  system  and  that  its  standards  of  wages 
and  conditions  of  employment  must  be 
measured  in  terms  of  the  railway  industry 
rather  than  of  the  hotel  industry.  The 
Brotherhood  insisted  also  that  the  Railway- 
owned  hotels  in  Canada  are  unique  in 
terms  of  the  quality  of  their  service  and 
the  high  standards  of  efficiency  required  of 
their  staffs. 

There  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  the 
Chateau  Laurier  forms  part  of  the  hotel 
industry  of  Canada.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  fact  remains  that,  notwithstanding  the 
contentions  of  the  management  spokesmen, 
the  Canadian  National  Railways  seek  to 
give  the  public  the  impression  that  their 
hotels  are  part  of  its  transportation 
system.  Thus  the  envelope  in  which  ticket 
agents  enclose  tickets  and  reservations  has 
the  following  message: — 

“Your  Patronage  of 
Our  Passenger  Services 
Is  Greatly  Appreciated.  We  Invite 
You  To  Try  Our 
Freight — Express — Telegraph 
Steamship — Hotels — Air — Money  Order 
Facilities  or  Services” 

In  the  last  annual  report  of  the  CNR, 
for  the  calendar  year  19.50,  there  are 
frequent  references  to  the  hotels  as  part 
of  the  CNR.  Thus  on  page  14  there  is 
the  following;  “A  Railway  Is  Never 
Finished.  Something  new  is  always  being 
added  to  a  railway.  It  ma3'’  be  track 


equipment,  freight  sheds,  hotels,  stations — 
many  things.  But  year  after  year,  the 
process  of  expansion  and  improvement  goes 
on.  The  year  1950  was  no  exception  to  the 
rule  as  the  few  examples  pictured  on  this 
page  show.”  On  the  same  page  is  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  an  extension  being  made  to  the 
Alacdonald  Hotel  in  Edmonton. 

On  page  18  the  following  statement 
occurs: — 

“In  providing  superior  facilities  and  ser¬ 
vice  for  the  accommodation  of  tourists  and 
delegates  to  international  conventions  the 
hotels  and  summer  resorts  owned  by  the 
System  not  only  complement  railway 
passenger  service  but  add  indirectly  to 
Canada’s  earnings  of  American  dollars. 
Canadian  National  hotels  make  an 
important  contribution  to  the  social  life 
and  business  income  of  the  communities  in 
which  they  are  located.  The  summer 
resorts  are  well  known  throughout  the 
continent.” 

On  pages  22  and  23  are  a  group  of 
photographs  with  the  caption  “Railway 
Power  Is  Man  Power.”  Included  among 
the  photographs  is  one  showing  a  hotel 
maid  at  work. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  it  is  impossible 
not  to  conclude  that  the  Chateau  Laurier 
Hotel,  like  other  CNR-owned  hotels,  is 
considered  and  represented  as  part  of  the 
Canadian  National  Railways  system. 

The  Railway  representatives  did  not  den^' 
the  fact  that  railwaj^  hotels  provide  a  type 
of  service  superior  to  that  of  virtually  all 
other  hotels  in  Canada.  The  CNR  and 
the  Brotherhood  are  quite  clearly  in  agree¬ 
ment  in  that  point.  It  seems  to  me  there¬ 
fore  that  in  considering  the  matters  in 
dispute  before  this  Board  it  would  be 
unrealistic  to  consider  the  Chateau  Laurier 
merely  as  part  of  the  hotel  industry.  It 
must  be  considered  as  that  and  something 
else.  I  think  it  is  also  well  to  bear  in 
mind  the  fact  that  Canadian  hotels,  like 
other  branches  of  the  service  industry,  are 
among  those  Canadian  employers  whose 
wages  and  conditions  of  employment 
provide  less  to  their  employees  than  many 
if  not  most  other  Canadian  industries. 

Arguments  have  been  brought  forward 
based  on  what  is  commonly  known  as  the 
Kellock  Award.  I  do  not  propose  here  to 
analyse  the  award  made  by  Mr.  .Justice 
R.  L.  Kellock.  I  should  merely  hke  to 
point  out  that  Mr.  Justice  Kellock  was 
confined  to  certain  terms  of  reference  and 
that  his  award  was  made  in  the  light  of 
certain  circumstances.  I  believe  that  the 
present  dispute  should  be  considered  on  its 
own  merits  and  on  the  basis  of  facts  now 
available.  To  give  undue  importance  to 
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the  Kellock  Award  would  be  to  tie  the 
hands  of  this  Board  in  a  manner  not  con¬ 
templated  by  the  Act  under  which  this 
Board  has  been  established. 

The  Work-Week 

The  Brotherhood  has  asked  for  the 
application  to  the  Chateau  Laurier  of  the 
8-hour  day,  40-hour  week,  now  in  effect  for 
aU  other  branches  of  the  Railway  system. 
This  is  to  my  mind  an  entirely  reasonable 
request,  on  a  number  of  grounds.  The 
first  and  most  obvious  is  that  the  40-hour 
week  is  in  effect  throughout  the  CNR  for 
all  its  other  employees.  An  anomalous 
situation  exists  for  the  hotel  employees. 
They  are  being  accorded  inequitable  treat¬ 
ment. 

Beyond  the  foregoing  point,  however,  is 
the  indisputable  fact  that  the  40-hour  week 
is  more  and  more  becoming  the  standard 
work-week  for  all  branches  of  Canadian 
industry.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  48-hour 
week  remains  the  standard  practice  in  the 
hotel  industry,  the  pulp  and  paper  industry 
and  perhaps  a  very  few  others.  It  is  on 
the  way  out.  This  Board  cannot  shut  its 
eyes  to  what  is  a  long-run  historical  trend 
in  hours  of  work.  To  insist  on  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  the  48-hour  week  in  the  hotel 
industry  will  merely  have  the  effect  of 
making  this  industry  less  and  less  attrac¬ 
tive  to  workers  who  will  see  all  about  them 
occupations  which  require  a  much  shorter 
work-week. 

The  Railway  management  have  pointed 
to  the  fact  that  the  standard  hours  for  the 
vast  majority  of  hotel  employees  in  Canada 
are  48  hours.  This,  of  course,  is  a  state¬ 
ment  of  fact  but  not  necessarily  a  reason 
for  continuance  of  these  hours.  There  is 
nothing  sacred  about  the  48-hour  week. 
At  one  time  hours  of  work  in  hotels  were 
even  longer  and  the  48-hour  week  was 
received  with  the  same  sighs  of  tribulation 
as  the  proposed  40-hour  week  evokes  now. 

Part  of  the  improved  standard  of  living 
which  has  accrued  to  nearly  all  Canadians 
over  the  past  number  of  years  has  taken 
the  form  of  increased  leisure.  I  think  this 
is  a  sound  principle  in  an  industrial  society 
such  as  ours.  It  seems  to  me,  furthermore, 
that  the  hotel  and  transport  industries 
would  have  an  important  stake  in  in¬ 
creased  leisure-time  opportunities  which 
inevitably  contribute  to  their  prosperity. 

It  is  tiue  that  conversion  to  the  40-hour 
week  would  add  to  the  costs  of  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Chateau  Laurier  Hotel.  On  the 
other  hand  I  do  not  think  that  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  is  likely  to  be  as  high  as  the 
management  fears.  It  is  in  the  nature  of 
things  for  management  to  try  and  anticipate 


the  worst  in  cost  increases.  It  can  hardly 
be  blamed  for  that.  I  think,  however,  that 
the  actual  cost  increase  will  actually  be 
less  than  anticipated  since  the  management 
will  spare  no  effort  to  cut  corners  and 
reduce  costs  at  every  opportunity.  In  fact, 
the  1950  Annual  Report  makes  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement :  “Introduction  of  the  40- 
hour  standard  work-week  will  open  up  new 
possibilities  for  the  use  of  time  and  labour 
saving  devices  and  intensify  the  search  for 
economies  to  offset  the  additional  wage 
costs.” 

In  view  of  all  the  foregoing,  I  recommend 
that  the  work-week  for  the  Chateau 
Laurier  Hotel  employees  be  reduced  to  40 
hours  per  week  consisting  of  5  days  of  8 
hours  each.  In  view  of  the  Fact  that  some 
period  of  adjustment  is  necessary,  I  recom¬ 
mend  that  this  work-week  become  effective 
as  of  September  1,  1952.  I  recommend 
further  that  the  hourly  rates  of  pay  be 
so  adjusted  as  to  provide  the  same  take- 
home  pay;  this  would  require  a  20  per 
cent  adjustment  in  rates. 

Wage  rates 

Over  and  above  the  change  in  wage  rates 
required  by  a  change  in  the  work-week  the 
Brotherhood  asked  for  an  adjustment  in 
the  wage  rates  of  all  employees  within  the 
bargaining  unit  of  20  cents  per  hour.  The 
Brotherhood’s  case  is  essentially  that  the 
employees  have  suffered  a  marked  reduc¬ 
tion  in  their  real  wages,  hence  in  their 
standard  of  living.  During  the  past  three 
years  the  cost  of  living  has  risen  steadily 
and  substantially.  In  that  period  of  time 
the  employees  have  received  only  4  cents 
an  hour  in  wage  adjustments,  this  sum 
being  the  result  of  the  Maintenance  of 
Railway  Operation  Act.  In  this  same 
interval  of  time,  the  wage  rates  and 
average  earnings  of  other  employees 
throughout  Canada  have  gone  up  steadily. 
In  some  instances,  employees  have  merely 
kept  pace  with  changes  in  the  cost  of 
living.  In  others,  employees  have  done 
better  and  have  improved  their  real  wage 
position  as  well.  The  request  of  the 
Brotherhood  would  do  little  more  than 
bring  the  employees  back  to  their  position 
in  1948.  It  would  not  compensate  them 
for  the  losses  they  have  been  suffering 
since  then. 

In  making  a  recommendation  for  a  wage 
adjustment  I  cannot  be  unmindful  of  the 
fact  that  the  employees  of  the  Chateau 
Laurier  are  not  all  similarly  situated  with 
regard  to  the  perquisites  which  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  feature  of  hotel  work.  Some 
employees  receive,  in  addition  to  their 
wages,  room  and  board  and  some  receive 
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meals  and  tips  in  addition.  Others  receive 
tips  but  no  other  perquisites  and  still 
another  group  must  depend  entirely  on  its 
wages.  It  has  not  been  denied  that  the 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living  has  hit  these 
different  groups  of  employees  with  varying 
degrees  of  intensity.  I  think  it  is  only 
equitable  therefore  that  such  wage  adjust¬ 
ments  as  are  made  should  be  graduated  as 
closely  as  possible  to  the  impact  which  the 
cost  of  living  must  have  made  on  the 
emploj'ees  concerned.  I  recommend  there¬ 
fore  wage  adjustments  on  the  following 
basis: — 

(a)  for  employees  who  hve  in  the  hotel 
and  obtain  their  meals  there,  7^  cents 
an  hour; 

(b)  for  employees  who  obtain  their  meals 
in  the  hotel  and  in  addition  receive 
tips,  10  cents  an  hour; 

(c)  for  employees  who  receive  tips  but 
obtain  neither  room  nor  meals,  12^ 
cents  an  hour; 

(d)  for  employees  who  receive  wages 
only,  15  cents  an  hour; 

(e)  all  the  foregoing  wage  adjustments 
to  be  made  retroactive  to  July  1, 
1951. 

It  has  been  contended  by  the  Railway 
management  that  any  wage  adjustments  will 
add  materially  to  the  operating  expenses 
of  the  hotel.  On  the  other  hand,  I  for 
one  have  not  been  entirely  satisfied  by 
the  financial  data  submitted  by  the 
Management.  There  is  some  contradiction 
in  the  statements  of  the  management 
spokesmen  in  explanation  of  the  financial 
details  given.  In  any  case,  I  do  not  think 
it  is  just  that  the  employees  should  be 
expected  to  subsidize  their  employer  by 
continuing  to  receive  wages  which  are  no 
longer  satisfactory  in  terms  of  maintaining 
a  moderately  reasonable  standard  of  living. 

I  cannot  agree  that  any  wage  adjust¬ 
ment  given  to  those  employees  would 
submerge  Canada  in  a  fresh  wave  of 
inflation.  I  think  that  it  is  not  prices  that 
follow  wages,  but  wages  that  follow  prices. 
Regarding  the  ability  of  the  CNR  to 
shoulder  any  increased  financial  burden,  I 
think  it  is  beyond  the  powers  of  this  Board 
to  deal  with  this  matter  adequately. 
CNR  finances  are  a  matter  of  historic 
controversy  and  are  subject  to  Government 
policy.  The  CNR  therefore  must  fall  into 
a  different  category  from  most  other  Cana¬ 
dian  employers  and  the  question  of  ability 
to  pay  cannot  be  placed  in  the  same 
perspective. 

Inter-Occupational  Wage  Inequalities 

The  Brotherhood  has  contended  and  the 
management  has  not  disputed  the  fact  that 


unjustifiable  inequalities  exist  between  and 
within  occupations.  At  a  hearing  of  the 
Board  held  in  Montreal,  February  IS,  1952, 
the  Railway  management  submitted  a  pro¬ 
posal  identified  as  Section  (e)  and  Exhibit 
10,  in  which  it  proposed  certain  wage 
adjustments  for  a  group  of  the  employees. 
I  recommended  that  these  proposed  adjust¬ 
ments  be  accepted  by  the  parties  and 
incorporated  into  their  new  wage  agreement. 

Other  Points  in  Dispute 
To  my  mind  the  other  matters  in  dispute 
are  minor  in  importance.  It  was  made 
quite  clear  at  the  hearings  that  they  could 
be  quite  easily  adjusted  without  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  this  Board.  There  was  obviously 
a  willingness  to  make  compromise  on  both 
sides.  I  therefore  recommend  that  these 
matters  be  referred  back  to  the  parties  for 
negotiation. 

Maintenance  oj  Purchasing  Power 
One  difficulty  which  employees  now 
encounter  is  that  their  wages  are  “frozen” 
by  their  collective  agreements.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  it  is  desirable  that 
wages,  like  other  conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment,  be  stabilized  for  a  given  period  of 
time.  This  conduces  to  stable  industrial 
relations  and  makes  it  pos.sible  for  both  the 
employer  and  the  union  to  work  out 
common  problems  with  reasonable  security 
against  frequent  dislocations.  During  a 
time  of  inflation,  however,  this  works 
against  the  employees  who  may  in  a  short 
period  of  time  see  a  wage  increase  com¬ 
pletely  eaten  away.  In  a  number  of  indus¬ 
tries,  labour  and  management  have  united 
in  providing  protection  to  employees  against 
the  erosion  of  living  standards  by  higher 
prices  through  what  is  commonly  known 
as  an  escalator  clause.  This  clause  pro¬ 
vides  for  an  automatic  increase  in  wages 
with  each  rise  in  the  official  cost-of-living 
index,  and  conversely  a  decrease  in  wages 
with  each  decrease  in  the  index.  I  think 
such  an  arrangement  would  be  eijuitable 
here  and  recommend  the  inclusion  of  an 
escalator  clause  whereby  wage  rates  would 
be  adjusted  by  1  cent  per  hour  upwards 
or  downwards  for  each  one-point  change  in 
the  index.  I  would  further  recommend 
that  the  employees  be  safeguarded  against 
any  reduction  in  the  wage  rates  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  new  contract  which  is  to  be 
signed.  In  other  words  there  is  to  be  a 
floor  put  under  the  downward  effects  of 
the  escalator  clause.  To  complement  this 
recommendation,  I  would  recommend 
further  that  whatever  contract  is  entered 
into  including  an  escalator  clause  be  made 
for  a  period  of  two  years. 
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Concluding  Remarks 

Throughout  the  hearings  before  this 
Board  I  have  been  impressed  by  the  good 
will  and  cordial  relations  which  exist 
between  the  parties.  Both  parties  are  to 
be  commended  for  this  desirable  state  of 
affairs.  I  think  that  labour  and  manage¬ 
ment  in  other  industries  in  Canada  would 
do  well  to  emulate  the  Brotherhood  and 
the  CNR  in  the  relationship  which  they 


have  established.  The  parties  to  this 
dispute  have  shown  that  it  is  possible  to 
have  differences  and  still  maintain  good  faith 
and  cordiahty  in  the  discussion  of  problems 
and  the  negotiation  of  demands.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  this  state  of  affairs  will  continue. 

Ottawa,  March  12,  1952. 

(Sgd.)  A.  Andras, 
Member. 


Labour  Agreement  Negotiated  in  Denmark 


By  a  substantial  majority,  employers  and 
employees  in  Denmark  recently  accepted 
mediation  proposals  which  promise  to 
provide  stability  in  the  country’s  labour 
relations  for  the  next  two  years  and  which 
affect  a  considerable  number  of  the  trade 
union  members  and  employers  there.  The 
agreement,  approved  by  the  member  unions 
of  the  Danish  Federation  of  Trade  Unions 
and  by  the  employers  belonging  to  the 
Danish  National  Employers  Association, 
will  run  for  two  years,  expiring  March  1, 
1954. 

Negotiations  between  the  employers’  asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  labour  federation  began  in 
March  with  the  help  of  an  official  mediator 
and,  by  the  middle  of  the  month,  the  view¬ 
points  of  the  two  groups  had  been  recon¬ 
ciled  in  the  proposals  of  the  mediator. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  new  agreement, 
the  annual  holiday  for  workers  will  be 
extended  from  two  to  three  weeks  beginning 
April  1,  1953.  From  April  1  this  year, 
holiday  pay  will  be  based  on  6-5  per  cent 
of  a  worker’s  annual  income  instead  of  on 
4-5  per  cent  as  before. 

Wages  will  be  increased  by  as  much  as 
eight  ore*  an  hour  in  many  trades.  Work¬ 
ing  hours  in  firms  operating  continuously 
for  seven  days  and  nights  will  be  reduced 
from  160  hours  for  three  consecutive  weeks 
to  152  hours  for  the  same  period  by 
September  1  this  year.  Beginning  March  1, 
1953,  working  hours  in  such  plants  will  be 
reduced  to  144  hours. 

To  investigate  unemployment  among 
seamen,  the  agreement  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  a  five-man  committee 
composed  of  two  representatives  from  the 

*The  ore,  one-hundredth  part  of  a  krone, 
is  worth  approximately  three-twentieths  of 
a  cent. 


Steamship  Owners’  Association,  two  from 
the  Seamen’s  Union  and  one  expert.  The 
committee  will  study  the  reasons  for 
present  unemployment  in  the  industry. 

In  connection  with  the  revision  of  wage 
rates,  it  was  decided  to  create  two  main 
groups  of  workers  wdthin  the  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions.  The  first  category  comprises 
members  of  the  Iron  and  Metal  Workers’ 
Union,  numbering  approximately  110,000. 
The  second  group  includes  all  other  workers 
within  the  Federation. 

F or  the  iron  and  metal  workers,  minimum 
wages  for  unskilled  workmen  are  to  be 
raised  from  94  to  98  ore  an  hour;  for 
skilled  workers,  from  96  to  100  ore  per 
hour.  W’omen  workers  in  this  group 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  18  years  had 
their  wages  increased  from  61  to  63  ore  an 
hour  in  Copenhagen  and  from  56  to  58  ore 
in  the  provinces.  For  women  over  18  years, 
the  increases  in  Copenhagen  were  from  75 
to  79  ore  per  hour;  in  the  provinces,  from 
72  to  76  ore. 

With  respect  to  workers  in  the  second 
category— those  outside  the  iron  and  metal 
industry — adult  male  workers  received  in¬ 
creases  averaging  eight  ore  per  hour; 
women  workers,  six  ore.  Minimum  wages 
were  increased  by  seven  ore  an  hour  for 
men  and  by  five  ore  for  women. 

Under  the  new  agreement,  apprentices 
gain  increases  of  six  ore  per  hour.  They  are 
also  to  receive  three  weeks’  holiday  with 
full  pay. 

The  trade  unions  accepted  the  mediation 
proposals  by  317,969  votes  to  84,467,  a 
majority  in  favour  of  approximately  79 
per  cent.  Approximately  76-5  per  cent  of 
the  employers  voted  to  accept  the  pro¬ 
posals.  In  the  1950  negotiations,  only  58 
per  cent  of  the  union  members  voted  to 
accept  the  agreement. 
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Grievance  Procedures  in 

Collective  Bargaining  Agreements 
of  the  Manufacturing  Industry 

Only  14  of  510  current  agreements  studied  by  the  Department  of  Labour 
fail  to  provide  a  grievance  procedure;  418  provide  for  step-by-step 
negotiations  in  case  of  complaints;  78  have  clauses  of  aeneral  nature 


One  of  the  most  important  ways  of 
maintaining  harmonious  relations  between 
labour  and  management  is  that  outlined  in 
the  grievance  procedure,  the  method  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  discussion  and  settlement  of 
differences  arising  between  the  parties  after 
a  collective  agreement  has  been  signed. 
For  the  workers  in  the  plant,  the  union 
and,  in  many  cases,  the  company,  the 
inclusion  of  such  a  procedure  in  the  agree¬ 
ment  is  an  assurance  of  the  fullest  possible 
consideration  of  their  grievances. 

Moreover,  this  assurance  is  important  to 
the  parties  when  agreeing  to  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  strikes  and  lockouts  and  the 
arbitration  of  outstanding  differences  while 
the  agreement  is  in  effect,  as  required 
under  most  Canadian  industrial  relations 
legislation. 

Generally,  problems  referred  for  con¬ 
sideration  at  the  various  stages  of  the 
grievance  procedure  are  of  two  kinds. 
There  may  be  some  dispute  over  the  way 
in  which  the  terms  of  the  agreement  are 
interpreted  by  management  or  by  the 
workers  in  the  plant.  Or  differences  may 
occur  over  problems  which  were  not  fore¬ 
seen  at  the  time  the  clamses  were  written. 
Disputes  of  the  latter  type,  however,  are 
excluded  in  some  cases  by  limiting  the 
application  of  the  grievance  procedure  to 
matters  of  interpretation  and  violation  of 
contract  provisions. 

AVhatever  the  nature  of  the  grievance,  the 
practice  set  up  by  the  grievance  procedure 
involves  a  possible  series  of  discussions 
aimed  at  seeking  an  acceptable  solution  to 
the  issues  in  dispute.  If  settlements  are 
not  reached  at  the  early  stages  in  these 
discussions,  which  usually  take  place  among 
those  directly  involved,  the  grievance  is 
automatically  carried  to  the  executive 
officers  of  the  company  and  of  the  union. 


It  would  appear  from  the  wording  in 
many  agreements  that  the  major  purpose 
is  to  provide  a  channel  for  the  complaints 
of  individual  employees.  The  clauses  m 
these  agreements  imply  that  any  employee 
complaint  will  be  dealt  with,  but  no 
mention  is  made  of  grievances  from  the 
company  or  from  the  union  as  such.  A 
substantial  number  of  agreements  do,  how¬ 
ever,  provide  that  not  only  employee 
grievances  but  also  company  complaints 
and  differences  between  the  company  and 
the  union  over  clauses  in  the  agreement 
will  be  handled  as  set  forth  in  the  grievance 
procedure. 

Except  in  a  relative^'  few  cases  where 
discussions  must  be  carried  on  by  the 
worker  himself  or  by  the  union  business 
agent,  representations  on  behalf  of 
employees  having  complaints  are  u.sually 
made  by  the  union  steward.  As  union 
officials,  these  stewards,  each  elected  as 
.‘Spokesman  by  workers  acting  in  small 
groups  throughout  the  working  force,  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  handling 
grievances  in  their  particular  section  of 
the  plant.  But  where  discussions  have 
advanced  without  success  to  the  stages 
where  senior  management  officials  are 
involved,  several  stewards  may  combine  as 
a  grievance  committee  or,  as  in  the  case 
of  many  national  and  international  unions, 
Ihe  assistance  of  a  full-time  union  staff 
member  may  be  sought. 

Company  representation  in  discussions  of 
grievances  at  first  usually  falls  to  the 
foreman  as  the  official  most  intimately 
concerned  with  the  problem.  But,  failing 
settlement  at  this  level,  management 
officials  at  successively  higher  levels  enter 
the  discussions.  Almost  without  exception, 
the  participants  in  the  final  steps  of  a 
grievance  procedure  are  senior  officials  of 
management  and  of  the  union. 
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Griev'ance  procedures  are,  in  most  agree¬ 
ments,  supplemented  by  an  arbitration 
provision.!  if  a  settlement  is  not  reached 
after  all  stages  of  negotiation,  the  dispute 
may  be  submitted  to  arbitration. 

Since  grievance  procedures  are  used 
primarily  for  the  settlement  of  complaints 
by  individuals,  many  clauses  in  collective 
agreements  provide  for  “step-by-step”  nego¬ 
tiations  in  the  case  of  a  complaint.  The 
Economics  and  Research  Branch  of  the 
Department  of  Labour  recently  studied  a 
sample  of  510  current  agreements  in  Cana¬ 
dian  manufacturing  industries.  Of  that 
number,  418  provide  this  “step-by-step” 
type  of  procedure,  involving  a  series  of 
discussions  between  management  and  union 
officials  at  various  levels.^  Most  of  the 
remainder  contain  clauses  of  a  broad, 
general  nature.  Only  14  have  no  grievance 
procedure  at  all. 

While  grievances  are  generally  referred 
to  arbitration  if  negotiations  fail,  53  of  the 
agreements  which  have  a  grievance  pro¬ 
vision  do  no-t  contain  an  arbitration  clause. 
On  the  other  hand,  half  of  the  14  con¬ 
tracts  which  have  no  grievance  procedure 
do  have  an  arbitration  provision. 

Labour  agreements  containing  a  general 
grievance  procedure  prevail  mainly  where 
the  nature  of  the  industry  or  the  scope 
of  the  collective  agreements  make  an 
elaborate  arrangement  unnecessary.  Such 
a  provision  is  found  in  many  master  con¬ 
tracts,  each  applying  to  a  number  of  small 
shops  in  an  urban  area  and  their  employees, 
for  example,  the  agreements  covering 
various  clothing  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments  and  their  employees,  or  those  of 
a  craft  group  in  various  printing  and 

lAn  analysis  of  arbitration  provisions  in 
415  agreements  of  the  Canadian  manufac¬ 
turing  industry  will  be  found  in  the  March 
issue  of  the  Labour  Gazette,  pp.  289  to  291. 

2The  agreements  Included  in  this  survey 
were  chosen  from  each  industry  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  union  organizations,  to  the  geo¬ 
graphical  distribution  of  the  industry  as  a 
whole  and  to  the  size  of  the  various  estab¬ 
lishments. 


Type  of  Grievance  Procedure 

Step-by-step  procedure  . 

General  provision  . 

No  provision . 

Totals  . 


publishing  firms.  It  is  customary  in  such 
circumstances  for  the  union  official,  such 
as  the  business  agent,  to  handle  complaints 
in  the  shop,  dealing  directly  with  the 
manager.  These  general  grievance  clauses 
have  been  omitted  from  the  following 
analysis  which,  as  a  result,  deals  with 
those  418  detailed  procedures  found  in  the 
more  than  500  manufacturing  agreements 
examined. 

Definition  of  Grievances. — In  most  of 
the  manufacturing  contracts  studied,  defini¬ 
tions  of  grievances  are  not  included. 
Nevertheless,  about  two-fifths  of  the 
grievance  clauses  limit  the  use  of  the 
procedures  to  issues  involving  the  inter¬ 
pretation,  application,  or  violation  of 
contract  terms.  A  few  others  define  a 
grievance  broadly  to  include  any  con¬ 
troversy  arising  in  the  day-to-day  working 
relations  between  the  employer  and  the 
employees.  In  19  contracts  covering  about 
17,000  workers,  it  is  provided  that  the 
company  may  present  grievances;  37  agree¬ 
ments  affecting  26,000  workers  refer  to 
grievances  arising  directly  between  the 
union  and  the  company  over  the  alleged 
violations  of  contract  terms. 

Steps  in  Procedure. — In  the  418  provi¬ 
sions  examined  which  provide  for  a  series 
of  discussions,  each  commonly  called  a 
“step”  in  the  grievance  procedure,  some 
had  as  many  as  six  steps.  Three-  and  four- 
step  procedures,  however,  are  the  most 
common,  being  included  in  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  the  418  agreements.  Where 
found,  the  five-  and  six-step  procedures  are 
most  frequently  in  agreements  for  large 
bargaining  units  of  employees,  although  no 
close  relationship  is  evident  between  the 
size  of  the  bargaining  unit  and  the  number 
of  steps.  Other  factors,  such  as  the  organ¬ 
izational  structure  of  the  firm  as  well  as 
union  and  management  policies  for  dele¬ 
gating  authority,  appear  to  play  a  more 
important  part  in  determining  the  number 
of  steps. 


Agreements 

Workers 

Covered 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

418 

82 

277,300 

89 

78 

15 

31,100 

10 

14 

3 

3,200 

1 

510 

100 

311,600 

100 
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First  Step 

The  employee  having  a  grievance,  his 
steward  and  his  immediate  supervisor  gen¬ 
erally  take  part  in  discussions  at  the  first 
step.  In  only  10  per  cent  of  the  418 
procedures  is  the  foreman  not  consulted, 
and  in  only  15  per  cent  is  the  participation 
of  stewards  not  pro^'ided  for  either  on  an 
optional  or  an  obligatory  basis.  Implicit 
in  this  arrangement  is  the  assumption  that 
this  group  should  first  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  settle  their  differences  because 
of  their  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
circumstances. 

Interniediale  Steps 

In  a  small  number  of  procedures  the 
only  additional  step,  faihng  settlement  at 
the  initial  discussions,  involves  considera¬ 
tion  by  senior  company  officials  and  union 
representatives.  But  more  frequently  from 
one  to  four  possible  intermediate  steps  are 
set  forth.  Union  stewards,  or  comparable 
employee  representatives,  normally  act  on 
behalf  of  the  employees,  although,  where 
there  are  a  number  of  intermediate  steps, 
the  shop  or  grievance  committee  may  act 
in  the  latter  stages.  Seventy-five  per  cent 
of  manufacturing  contracts  examined  pro¬ 
vide  for  such  a  committee,  generally  made 
up  of  a  number  of  stewards. 

The  management  representatives  who 
may  participate  at  these  stages  depend 
mainly  on  the  organization  of  individual 
plants,  although  departmental  supervisors, 
superintendents,  personnel  officers,  and 
others  of  corresponding  rank  customarily 
take  part  if  the  need  arises. 

Final  Step 

Where  a  grievance  committee  functions, 
it  normally  acts  for  employees  at  the  final 
negotiation  stage.  Otherwise,  a  chief 
steward  is  often  the  employee  representa¬ 
tive.  About  65  per  cent  of  the  agreements 
provide  for  assistance  by  a  full-time  officer 
of  the  national  or  international  union. 

Initiation  of  Employee  Grievances 


Employee  only  . 

Union  representative  onlj^ . 

Employee  and -'or  union  representative*... 

Plant  grievance  committee . 

Not  stated . 

Totals  . 

*Most  of  these  asreements  state  that  the 
without  the  assistance  of  his  steward.  Others 
the  employee  and  his  steward  together. 


The  company  is  almost  always  repre¬ 
sented  by  an  executive  officer  or  officers. 
Under  agreements  covering  multi-plant 
bargaining  units,  negotiations  at  the  final 
stage  may  be  carried  on  between  the  head 
office  executives  of  the  company  and 
national  officers  of  the  union,  even  though 
the  grievance  may  have  arisen  at  a  branch 
plant. 

In  contrast,  a  joint  union-management 
committee  made  up  of  equal  representa¬ 
tives  from  each  is  responsible  for  dealing 
with  grievances  at  the  final  stage  in  44  of 
the  contracts.  These  committees  ma}^  be 
instructed  in  the  agreement  to  meet  at 
.specified  times,  for  example,  once  a  month, 
to  consider  all  complaints  which  have  not 
previously  been  adjusted. 

Initiation  of  Grievances. — There  is  a 
variety  of  ways  in  which  grievances  may 
be  initiated.  Some  employers  feel  that  an 
employee  should  at  the  first  step  person¬ 
ally  try  to  settle  a  complaint  with  his 
foreman.  On  the  other  hand,  unions  some¬ 
times  insist  that  the  union  representative 
should  deal  with  the  foreman  at  the  first 
step.  Consequent^,  it  is  a  practice  in  some 
plants  for  the  employee  himself  to  discuss 
a  complaint  with  his  foreman,  while  in 
others  this  role  is  left  to  the  employee 
lepresentative.  But  most  frequently  the 
employee  has  the  option  of  acting  inde¬ 
pendently  or  with  his  steward. 

Most  of  the  agreements  refer  to  the 
desirability  of  initiating  and  settling 
grievances  prompthu  About  one-quarter 
require  that  a  grievance  must  be  initiated 
at  the  first  stage  of  the  procedure  within 
a  given  time  after  the  event  giving  rise  to 
the  complaint.  The  time  allowed  varies 
from  contract  to  contract  but  is  usually 
less  than  10  days.  In  grievances  accorded 
special  consideration,  as  in  the  case  of 
discharges  which  are  contested,  the  time 
limit  is  as  short  as  48  hours. 


in  418  Manufacturing  Contracts 


Agreenient.s 

Workers 

Covered 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

78 

18.5 

55,600 

20.0 

71 

17.0 

20,900 

7.5 

238 

57.0 

184,100 

66.5 

28 

6.5 

15,800 

5.5 

3 

1.0 

900 

0.5 

418 

100.0 

277,300 

100.0 

employee  shall  present  a  grievance  with  or 
state  that  a  grievance  shall  be  presented  by 
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Grievances  are  commonly  reduced  to 
writing,  although  informal,  oral  discussions 
appear  to  be  preferred  at  the  first  one  or 
two  steps.  Written  statements  of  com¬ 
plaints  and  of  decisions  are  more  often 
required  at  subsequent  stages.  This  arises 
from  the  feeling  that  written  statements 
tend  to  assure  concentration  on  the  vital 
points  in  dispute  as  the  grievances  move 
to  higher  levels  of  management  and  union. 

Grievances  Receiving  Special  Considera¬ 
tion. — Certain  types  of  grievances  are 
accorded  immediate  attention  at  higher 
levels  of  the  procedure  without  having  to 
pass  through  the  initial  stages.  Grievances 
other  than  those  of  individual  employees 
are  usually  in  this  category.  Because  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  company  or  the  union  are 
likely  to  concern  broad  matters  over  which 
junior  officials  will  not  have  authority  to 
make  decisions,  it  is  usually  provided  that 
such  grievances  may  be  presented  at  an 
advanced  stage  in  the  grievance  procedure. 

Among  employee  grievances,  those  alleg¬ 
ing  improper  discharge  often  receive  special 
attention.  Shortened  procedures  for  dis¬ 
charge  complaints  are  provided  in  154 
agreements  covering  about  117,000  workers. 
Promptness  in  dealing  with  discharge  com¬ 
plaints  is  considered  essential  as  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  requirement  in  the  large 
majority  of  these  clauses  that  the  grievance 
be  submitted  within  a  relatively  short  time 
limit,  usually  three  days  or  less.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  it  is  generally  a  requirement  that 
grievances  of  this  type  be  presented  in 
writing.  Most  of  these  discharge  clauses 
also  specify  that,  if  in  grievance  delibera¬ 
tions  a  dismissal  is  found  to  have  been 
unjustified,  the  employee  is  to  be  rein¬ 
stated  in  his  former  position  with  pay 
back-dated  to  the  time  of  discharge. 


Time  Limits  in  Steps  of  Procedure. — 

Few  agreements  set  time  limits  throughout 
the  entire  process  for  the  rendering  of 
decisions  or,  if  necessary,  for  the  referral 
of  complaints  to  the  next  step.  But  about 
70  per  cent  of  the  procedures  state  that 
management  must  render  its  decision  within 
a  given  time  in  at  least  a  number  of  the 
steps,  and  30  per  cent  also  provide  limits 
on  the  time  for  appeal  to  the  next  step 
in  all  or  some  of  the-  stages. 

Grievance  Handling  During  Working 
Hours. — Grievance  settlement  activities  are. 
as  a  rule,  carried  on  during  working  hours. 
Most  agreements  state,  however,  that  the 
stevrard  or  committee  man  taking  time  off 
from  his  regular  job  for  grievance  meet¬ 
ings  must  obtain  permission  from  his 
supervisor  and  report  to  him  on  re-com¬ 
mencing  work. 

Approximately  one-quarter  of  the  griev¬ 
ance  clauses  provide  that  employees  will 
be  paid  at  their  regular  rate  of  pay  for 
time  spent  in  grievance  activity.  In  most 
of  these,  however,  some  limitation  is 
placed  either  on  the  amount  of  time  or 
pay  which  will  be  allowed  for  this  purpose. 
The  most  frequent  limiting  clause  is 
general  and  states  that  hours  devoted  to 
grievance  handling  must  be  kept  to  a 
“reasonable  time”.  Others  restrict  the 
number  of  hours  which  may  be  spent  on 
grievance  w'ork  to  specified  periods  during 
the  day,  a  few  restrict  pay  compensation 
to  certain  of  the  steps,  and  a  small 
number  provide  for  pay  only  for  meetings 
called  by  management. 

While  75  per  cent  of  the  418  step-by- 
step  procedures  have  no  specific  provision 
respecting  pay  for  working  time  spent  on 
grievance  negotiations,  it  is  clear  in  most 
that  grievances  are  to  be  adjusted  during 
working  hours,  which  would  seem  to  imply 
no  loss  of  pay  for  the  steward. 


Recent  Collective  Agreements 


A  file  of  collective  agreements  is  main¬ 
tained  in  the  Economics  and  Eesearch 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Labour. 
These  are  obtained  directly  from  the  parties 
involved  and  through  the  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  Branch  of  the  Department.  A  number 
of  those  recently  received  are  summarized 
below.  Agreements  made  obligatory  under 
the  Collective  Agreement  Act  in  Quebec 
are  summarized  in  a  separate  article  follow¬ 
ing  this. 


Logging 

Logging — Southern  Interior  (Cranbrook 
Area  and  Kamloops  and  Kelowna 
Area)  and  Northern  Interior  Districts, 
B.C. — Certain  Logging  Firms  and 

Lumber  and  Other  Wood  Products 
Manufacturers  and  International  Wood- 
ivorkers  of  America. 

Agreements  to  be  in  effect  from  September 
1,  1951.  to  August  31,  1952,  and  thereafter 
from  year  to  year,  subject  to  60  days’  notice. 
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The  agreements  are  similar  to  the  ones 
previously  in  effect  (L.G.,  July,  1951,  pp.  971 
and  972)  witli  the  following  changes  and 
additions: — 


Vacations  with  pay:  all  agreements  now 
provide  that  all  employees  with  5  or  more 
years  of  continuous  service  (1,250  working 
days)  will  receive  one  week,  or  pay  in  lieu 
thereof,  in  addition  to  the  period  provided 
under  the  provincial  Annual  Holiday  Act. 
Previously  only  the  agreements  in  the 
Northern  Interior  District  contained  this 
provision. 


The  rate  for  board  and  lodging  has  been 
increased  by  15  cents  per  day  and  is  now 
$2.15. 


Hourly  ivaye  rates  are  increased  by  20 
cents  for  employees  receiving  the  common 
labour  rate  or  more  and  for  watchmen,  and 
by  18  per  cent  or  15J  cents  (whichever  is 
greater)  for  those  receiving  less  than  the 
rate  established  for  common  labour.  The 
basic  rate  for  common  labour  is  now  $1.30, 

Escalator  clause:  an  escalator  clause  has 
been  added  to  the  agreements.  It  provides 
a  cost-of-living  bonus,  effective  March  1, 
1952,  based  on  the  September  1,  1951, 

Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics’  cost-of-living 
index  figure:  for  each  1-3  points  rise  in  the 
index  employees  will  be  paid  a  bonus  of  one 
cent  per  hour.  If  the  index  drops  the  bonus 
will  be  adjusted  downward  in  accordance 
with  the  above  formula  provided,  however, 
that  a  drop  in  the  index  below  the  September 
1.  1951,  figure  will  not  affect  the  basic  wage 
rates. 

An  off-shift  differential  has  also  been 
added:  a  premium  rate  of  4i  cents  per  hour 
will  be  paid  for  work  on  the  second  and 
third  shifts. 


Mining 

Metal  Mining — Noranda,  P.Q.- — Noranda 
Mines  Limited  and  United  Steel- 
ivorkers  of  America,  Local  4^78. 

Agreement  is  to  be  in  effect  from  January 
28.  1952,  to  January  27,  1953.  The  parties 
will  be  governed  by  the  Labour  Relations 
Act  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  as  regards 
negotiations  for  a  renewal  of  the  agreement. 

Hours:  8  per  day.  6  days  a  week,  except 
that  for  employees  on  rotating  .shifts  the 
work  week  will  average  6  days  over  each 
3  weeks’  period:  underground — hoisting  and 
low'ering  schedules  will  be  arranged  to  pro¬ 
vide  approximately  8  hours  from  collar  to 
collar  per  shift  but  variations,  not  exceeding 
15  minutes,  which  do  not  occur  consistently 
are  to  be  disregarded,  while  any  delay, 
greater  than  15  minutes,  in  hoisting 
employees  from  underground  which  is  due  to 
nece.ssary  repair  work  or  safety  considera¬ 
tions  or  to  causes  beyond  the  company’s 
control  will  be  paid  for  at  straight  time, 
but  such  time  shall  not  be  considered  to  be 
time  worked.  Underground  employees  will 
be  allowed  a  30-minute  lunch  period  on 
company  time.  Overtime:  time  and  one-half 
for  w'ork  in  excess  of  8  hours  in  one  day 
or  48  hours  in  one  work  week,  except  when 
.such  excess  is  due  to  a  change  of  shift; 
double  time  for  work  on  5  specified  paid 
holidays. 


Vacations  with  pay:  for  employees  with 
less  than  5  years  of  plant  seniority  as 
provided  by  provincial  legislation;  employees 
with  5  or  more  years  of  plant  seniority  will 
be  entitled  to  twice,  and  those  with  20  or 
more  years  of  plant  seniority  of  three  times, 
the  vacation  with  pay  provided  for  employees 
with  less  than  5  years  of  plant  seniority; 
however,  such  vacations  are  not  to  exceed 
2  and  3  weeks,  respectively. 

Hourly  waye  rates  effective  on  December 
31,  1951,  shall  be  increased  by  14  per  cent 
(to  the  nearest  cent)  effective  January  28, 
1952.  and  each  employee  regularly  employed 
on  January  30,  1952,  will  be  entitled  to 
retroactive  payment  of  5  per  cent  net  of 
his  gross  earnings  from  April  1,  1951,  to 
December  31,  1951,  inclusive,  and  14  per 
cent  of  such  earnings  from  January  1,  1952, 
to  J anuary  27,  1952,  inclusive. 

Seniority :  there  shall  be  two  types  of 
seniority,  plant  and  departmental.  Qualifica¬ 
tions  of  the  employees  concerned  being  equal, 
plant  seniority,  shall  apply  in  cases:  of  reduc¬ 
tion  in  force  (except  tenaporary  lay-offs)  and 
^1^  w'ithin  a  period  of  6  months  from 

the  date  of  the  lay-off,  and  departmental 
seniority  in  cases  of  promotions. 

Provision  is  made  for  grievance  procedure. 

Metal  Mining— Copper  Mountain,  B.C. — 
Gianhy  Consolidated  Alining,  Smelting 
and  Power  Company  Limited  and  the 
International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and 
Smelter  Workers,  Local  649. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  November 
5,  1951,  to  November  4,  1952,  or  for  the 
period  during  which  a  majority  of  employees 
are  members  of  the  union  in  good  standing 
whichever  period  may  be  the  shorter.  The’ 
parties  agree  to  meet  before  November  4, 
1952,  to  discuss  its  reiiew'al;  the  obligation 
ot  the  company  to  do  this  is  contingent  upon 
a  majority  of  the  employees  being  members 
ot  the  union  at  that  time. 

Check-off:  the  company  shall  deduct  from 
the  pay  of  each  employee,  as  a  condition 
of  his  continued  employment,  a  specified 
amount  and  remit  same  to  the  union.  Each 
employee  from  whose  pay  such  amount  is 
deducted  shall  have  the  right  to  vote  as  if 
a  member  of  the  union  in  good  standing  at 
any  election  of  local  officers  of  the  union. 
Union  dues  and  assessments  in  excess  of  the 
specified  amount  will  be  deducted  by  the 
company  from  the  pay  of  employees  who  so 
authorize;  such  authorization  may  be  revoked 
at  any  time. 

Hours:  an  average  working  week  of  42 
hours  for  all  employees  working  on  a  con¬ 
tinuous  work  cycle;  where  such  continuous 
work  cycle  is  not  necessary  or  advisable, 
the  working  hours  will  be  alternately  40 
and  48  hours  per  week,  with  overtime  rates 
jiayable  for  work  over  44  hours  in  a  week. 
For  all  underground  employees  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  agreement  8  hours  from 
shifter’s  office  to  shifter’s  office  shall  con¬ 
stitute  a  shift.  Overtime:  time  and  one-half 
for  work  in  excess  of  44  hoursi  in  any 
continuous  period  of  7  days  and  for  work 
on  the  regular  day  off;  triple  time  (pre- 
viou.sly  double  time)  for  work  on  8  paid 
holidays. 

Vacations  tvUh  pay:  one  week  after  one 
year’s  service  (not  le.ss  than  225  days  of 
work)  and  an  additional  day  for  each 
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additional  year  of  continuous  service  up  to 
a  maximum  of  18  (previously  12)  days.  J-ue 
starting  date  for  tliis  comi)utation  sliail  be 
-Tune  1,  1942. 

IJaily  ^vage  rates  for  certain  classes; 
underground — sliaftmen  $13.45,  lioistmen 
$13.04;  carpenter  (rough),  ear  repairman 
$12.76;  miners,  clmtemen,  timbermen  $12.66; 
motormen,  mucking  machine  operators,  pipe- 
nien,  powdermen,  trackmen  $12.24;  brake- 
men,  muckers,  nippers,  samplers,  helpers 
$11.44.  Surface — blacksmiths,  moulders, 
furnacemen  $13.56;  plumbers  $13.04  and 
$13.56;  truck  drivers  $11.96  and  $13.60; 
electricians,  machinists  $11.44  to  $13.56; 
engineers.  3rd  and  4th  class  (firemen)  $12.24 
and  $12.98;  welders,  carpenters  $12.76  -and 
$13.56;  cat  drivers  $12.24  to  $14.12;  ball 
mill  operators,  cranemen  $12.24;  tradesmen 
improvers  $11.96;  oilens,  filterinen,  reagent 
and  ball  man  $11.44;  feedermen,  helpers, 
labourers  $11.16. 

A  contract  committee  of  three  members 
of  the  union  shall  be  set  up  to  concern 
itself  exclusively  with  problems  of  contract¬ 
ing  and  price  setting  for  underground  con¬ 
tracts.  The  company  will  notify  the  union 
and  present  proposed  contracts  to  _  the 
committee  for  ratification.  The  committee 
shall  pass  on  all  contracts  within  3  days 
of  submission.  IMembers  of  the  committee 
will  be  paid  for  time  required  for  such  work 
up  to  50  hours  per  month. 

Off-shift  differential :  a  premium  of  4  cents 
per  hour  will  be  paid  for  all  regular  work 
performed  on  the  afternoon  shift  and  of  8 
cents  per  hour  for  work  performed  on  the 
night  shift  and  where  4  hours  are  worked 
on  the  afternoon  shift  and  4  hours  on  the 
night  shift. 

Welfare  plan;  the  company  will  pas'  one- 
half  of  the  cost  of  the  Granby  Medical  Plan 
up  to  a  maximum  of  $1.50  per  mouth  for 
married  men  and  75  cents  for  single  men. 
The  comiDany  will  undertake  the  payment  of 
all  costs  of  the  present  Group  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  policy.  The  present  coverage  of  $1,000 
and  $500  will  be  increased  to  $1,500  and 
$750,  respectively. 

Seniority:  all  other  things  being  equal, 
length  of  continuous  service  with  the  com¬ 
pany  shall  be  the  determining  factor  in  lay¬ 
offs  and  re-employment  after  lay-offs.  In 
regard  to  promotion,  length  of  -service  in  the 
department  concerned  and  in  the  job  classi¬ 
fication  in  which  the  employee  has  been 
carried  on  the  payroll  shall  be  the  deter¬ 
mining  factor,  provided  the  employee  has  the 
required  skill,  ability,  dependability  and 
training. 

Provision  is  made  for  a  Safety  Promotion 
Committee  of  employees,  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Lahour-Manayement  Committee  at 
Copper  Mountain  and  the  .setting  up  of  a 
similar  committee  at  the  Allenby  District 
and  for  grievance  procedure. 


Manufacturing 

Wood  Products — Snuthern  Interior  and 
Northern  Interior  Districts.  B.C. — 
Certain  Lumber  and  Other  Wood 
Products  Manufacturers  and  Interna¬ 
tional  W oodworkers  of  America. 

The  agreements  summarized  above  under 
“Logging”  apply  also  to  a  number  of  com¬ 
panies  engaged  in  the  above  operations. 


Printing  and  Publishing — Montreal,  P.Q., 
Ottawa,  Toronto,  Hamilton  and 
London,  Ont.—The  Canadian  Litho¬ 
graphers  Association  Inc.  arid  the 
Amalgamated  Lithographers  of 
America,  Locals  P.7,  .fO,  12,  42  and  47, 
respectively . 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  J anuary 
1,  1952,  to  December  31,  1952,  and  thereafter 
from  year  to  year,  subject  to  notice  during 
the  month  of  October.  This  agreement  is 
similar  to  the  one  previously  in  effect  (L.G., 
June,  1951,  p.  823)  with  the  following 
changes  and  additions; — 

Wage  rates  are  increased,  retroactive  to 
the  first  complete  weekly  payroll  period 
after  December  10.  1951,  by  approximately 
10-82  per  cent  of  the  1951  basic  rates. 

Escalator  clause:  the  following  provision 
has  been  added;  ‘hShould  there  be  a  rise 
in  the  official  cost-of-living  index  beyond  the 
base  as  of  date  of  signing  of  the  contract 
or  a  subsequent  fall  to  this  said  base,  below 
which  no  reduction  can  be  made,  then  there 
shall  be  a  general  wage  adjustment  on  the 
basis  of  one  (1)  cent  per  hour  for  every 
one  (1)  point  increase  or  decrease,  such 
adjustment  to  be  made  quarterly  on  full 
points  only  and  added  to  or  subtracted  from 
the  wage  scale.” 

Welfare  plan:  the  additional  benefits  under 
the  medical  Expense  Ileimburs-ement  Plan 
shall,  effective  as  from  January  1,  1952, 
be  provided  by  the  employers  both  for 
employees  and  for  their  dependents  (pre¬ 
viously  they  were  provided  for  employees 
only) . 

Aluminum — Arvida,  P.Q. — The  Aluminum 
Company  of  Canada  Limited  and  Le 
Syndicat  National  des  Employes  de 
U Aluminium  D’ Arvida,  Inc. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  July  9, 
1951,  to  Novemer  15,  1952,  and  thereafter 
from  year  to  year,  subject  to  notice. 

Check-off ;  voluntary  and  revocable. 

Hours:  the  company  was  to  institute  a 
42-hour  week  by  December  31,  1951.  Until 
the  establishment  of  such  42-hour  week  the 
hours  of  work  were  to  be;  for  day  workers 
— 8  per  day,  Monday  through  Saturday,  a 
48-hour  week;  for  shift  workers — 8  per 
shift,  6  days  a  week,  with  an  average  of 
at  least  one  rest  day  per  calendar  week. 
Shift  workers  will  be  allowed  time  off  for 
meals  (not  over  30  minutes)  during  the 
middle  of  the  shift.  Overtime :  time  and 
one-half  for  work  in  excess  of  8  hours  per 
day  or  in  excess  of  the  standard  w'ork  week 
(48  or  42  hours,  as  the  case  may  be)  and 
for  work  on  Sunday, s  or  the  alternative  days 
off.  Until  the  establi.shment  of  the  42-hour 
week,  time  and  one-quarter  was  to  be  paid 
for  time  worked  between  42  and  48  hours 
per  week.  Any  employee  required  to  work 
2  or  more  hours  overtime  will  be  giv-en  a 
free  lunch  by  the  company. 

Statutory  holidays:  9  specified  holidays 
will  be  observed  by  day  workers;  shift 
workers,  owing  to  the  nature  of  continuous 
operations,  cannot  be  allowed  any  statutory 
holidays.  The  agreement  provides  for  4 
.specified  paid  holidays-  during  1951  and  for 
6  paid  holidays  during  1952  (previous  agree¬ 
ment  provided  for  2  paid  holidays) . 

Vacations  with  pay:  one  week  after  one 
year  (1,650  hours)  of  continuous  service,  2 
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^veeks  after  3  (.previously  5)  years’  con¬ 
tinuous  service,  provided  an  employee  has 
worked  at  least  1,650  (previously  1,800) 
hours  exclusive  of  overtime,  since  he  last 
qualified  for  a  vacation.  Employees  witli 
less  than  one  year’s  service  or  who  have 
worked  less  than  1,650  hours  during  the  last 
vacation  year  will  be  granted  one-half  day 
for  each  full  calendar  month  of  continuous 
employment. 

Hourly  icnge  rates  for  certain  classes, 
effective  until  the  institution  of  the  42-hour 
week:  for  day  rvorkers  (shift  workers 
receive  2  cents  per  hour  more  in  each  class) 
— apprentices  90  cents  to  $1.25,  analysts 
81.21  to  $1.37,  armature  winders  $1.34  to 
81.49,  blacksmiths  $1.28  to  $1.50,  millwrights 
$1.30  to  $1.50,  brakemen  $1.30  to  $1.44,  fitter 
$1.30  to  $1.49,  cranemen  $1.20  to  $1.27; 
moulders,  core  makers  $1.26  to  $1.47;  pipe¬ 
fitters,  plumbers  $1.28  to  $1.46;  electricians 
$1.31  to  $1.53.  furnaeemen  $1.20  to  $1.41, 
groundmen  $1.17  to  $1.24.  linemen  $1.33  to 
$1.48.  instrument  mechanics  $1.32  to  $1.56, 
machinists  $1.30  to  $1.54,  mechanics  $1.27  to 
$1.49,  tinsmiths  $1.28  to  $1.49,  truck  drivers 
$1.13  to  $1.32.  welders  $1.29  to  $1.51, 
labourers  $1.13.  ’\^  age  rates  will  be 

reviewed  once  each  year  and  adjustments 
within  the  ranges  will  be  made  having 
regard  to  the  skill  and  capacity  of  the 
individual  employee.  With  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  42-hour  week  the  above  rates 
were  to  be  increased  by  9  per  cent,  adjusted 
to  the  nearest  cent. 

Escalator  clause:  the  company  shall  pay  to 
all  eligible  employee.s  a  cost-of-living  bonus 
of  40  cents  per  point  per  week  for  each 
point  increase  in  the  DBS  cost-of-living 
index  above  182  (index  figure  for  May, 
19511.  The  bonu.s  is  to  be  adjusted  upward 
or  downward  as  of  the  effective  date  of  the 
agreement  and  at  3-montlis  intervals  there¬ 
after,  but  there  is  to  be  no  decrease  if 
the  index  falls  below  182. 

Seniority :  skill,  competence  and  efficiency, 
as  determined  by  the  company,  shall  govern 
in  cases  of  promotions,  demotions,  transfens, 
su^spensions,  lay-offs,  dismissals  and  rehiring. 
When  two  or  more  candidate  satisfy  the 
normal  requirements  of  the  job,  the  employee 
with  the  longest  continuous  service  will  be 
given  preference.  The  company  shall  also 
take  into  account  the  employee’s  continuous 
.service  in  the  department  concerneil.  his 
family  status  and  place  of  regional  residence. 
Provision  is  made  for  grievance  procedure. 

.41uminuni  Producis — Shawinigan  Falls, 
P.Q. — Aluminum  Company  of  Canada 
Limited  and  Le  Syndicat  National  des 
Employes  de  L’ Aluminium  de  Shawi- 
nigan  Falls,  Inc. 

Agreement,  whicli  was  made  following 
strike,  to  be  in  effect  from  April  15,  1951, 
to  April  14.  1953,  and  thereafter  from  year 
to  year,  subject  to  notice. 

Check-off :  voluntary  and  revocable. 

Hours;  8  per  day  or  shift;  the  normal 
work  week  shall  be  an  average  of  not  less 
than  42,  and  not  more  than  43,  hours 
(previous  agreement  xjrovided  for  48  hours 
per  week).  Overtime :  time  and  one-half  for 
work  in  excess  of  the  .scheduled  hours  jjer 
week;  double  time  for  work  on  6  f pre¬ 
viously  3)  .specified  paid  holidays.  There 
will  be  an  additional  3  days  observed  as 
statutory  holidays.  Shift  workers  will  be 
allowed  a  30-minute  lunch  period. 


Vacations  with  pay:  7  days  after  one  year's 
continuous  service,  14  days  after  3  (pre¬ 
viously  5)  years’  continuous  service,  pro¬ 
vided  an  employee  has  worked  at  least  1,650 
hours  during  his  vacation  entitlement  period. 
Employees  with  less  than  one  year’s  service 
and  those  who  have  not  worked  a  minimum 
of  1,650  hours  during  the  preceding  year 
shall  be  entitled  to  one-half  day  for  each  full 
calendar  month  of  continuous  employment, 
provided  they  have  worked  on  the  average 
1371  hours  per  month.  The  cojnpany  retains 
the  right  to  withhold  one-half  of  the  allow¬ 
ance  for  vacation  from  any  worker  who  has 
lost  more  than  96  hours  from  work,  without 
reasonable  excuse,  during  the  12  months 
preceding  the  vacation  period. 

Hourly  ivaye  rates  for  certain  classifica¬ 
tions:  Fabricating  division — cable  department 
$1.18  to  $1.48;  cable  accessories  department 
— tier,  finisher  $1.20  to  $1.28;  etcher  and 
tier,  drill  press  operator  $1.23  to  $1.32; 
power  press  operator,  milling  machine  oper¬ 
ator,  boring  lathe  and  drill  $1.26  to  $1.36, 
armour  rod  lathe  operator,  cable  accessories 
storeman  $1.29  to  $1.40;  warehouse — $1.20  to 
$1.40;  wire  and  rod  department — rewinder, 
furnace  charger,  hand  straightener  $1.20  to 
$1.28;  machine  helper  $1.23  to  $1.32;  rectan¬ 
gular  straightener,  nail  maker,  $1.29  to 
$1.40;  rivet  maker,  flat  mill  operator,  heat 
treater  $1.31  to  $1.44;  wire  draw'er  $1.34 
to  $1.48;  drawing  die  maker  $1.40  to  $1.56. 
Reduction  division — casting  and  shipping 
$1.20  to  $1.44;  paste  plant  $1.20  to  $1.40; 
potroom  service — stud  cleaner  $1.20  to  $1.28, 
tool  repairman  $1.23  to  $1.32;  flexible 
changer,  channel  and  stud  straightener  $1.26 
to  $1.36;  .service  cranemen,  pot  repairman 
$1.29  to  $1.40  ;potrooms — stud  inserter,  stud 
jniller,  rod  raiser,  channel  mounter  $1.26  to 
$1.36:  crustbreaker  operator,  siphoner,  crane¬ 
man  $1.29  to  $1.40:  trimmer  $1.31  to  $1.44. 
Mechanical  and  electrical  division:  mech¬ 
anical  department — labourer  $1.18  to  $1.25, 
reel  painters,  fan  cleaners  $1.23  to  $1.32; 
grea.sers  $1.26  to  $1.36;  boiler  operator, 
tractor  operator  $1.29  to  $1.40;  saw  filer 
$1.34  to  $1.48,  rigger  $1.40  to  $1.56;  trades 
( rates  for  tradesmen,  improver®  and  appren¬ 
tices.  respectively) — painter  $1.34  to  $1.48, 
$1.18  to  $1.31.  $1,14  to  $1.34;  bricklayer 
$1.37  to  $1.52.  $1.18  to  $1.34,  $1.17  to  $1.37; 
blacksmith  $1.42  to  $1.60,  $1.18  to  $1.39, 
$1.22  to  $1.42:  carpenter,  pipefitter,  welder, 
ai-mature  wunder,  meterman  $1.45  to  $1.64. 
$1.20^  to  $1.42,  $1.25  to  $1,45;  millwright, 
machinist,  electrician,  rectifier  electrician 
$1,48  to  $1.68,  $1.23  to  $1.45,  $1.28  to 
$1.48.  Although  the  wage  schedule  provides 
minimum  rates  at  $1.18  per  liour,  actually 
the  minimum  hiring  rate  shall  not  be  less 
than  $1.19.  "Workers  while  holding  rank  of 
gang  leader  will  receive  5  cents  per  hour 
extra  if  supervising  5  workers  or  less,  7] 
cents  per  hour  if  sujiervising  6  to  11  workers 
and  1()  cents  per  hour  of  supervising  12  or 
more  workers.  The  parties  may  establish 
special  wage  rates  for  handicairped  persons. 

Escalator  rlau.<e:  effective  October  5,  1951, 
emirloyees  will  be  luiid  a  cost-of-living 
allowance  based  on  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
(Statistics’  cost-of-living  index;  for  eacli  1-1 
points  increase  in  the  index  over  182-0 
points  employee.s  will  receive  art  allow-ance 
of  one  cent  per  hour.  Adjustnrents  will  be 
made  quarterly,  upwards  or  downwards.  x>ro- 
vided  that  no  adjustment  will  bo  made  if 
the  index  falls  Irelorv  182-0  points. 

Off-shift  differential :  employees  will  receive 
a  premiurrr  of  5  cents  per  hour  for  work 
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on  the  afternoon  and  night  shifts  (pre¬ 
viously  they  were  paid  a  premium  of  2-J 
cents  per  hour  for  the  afternoon  shift  and 
5  cents  per  hour  for  the  night  shift) . 

Provision  is  made  for  grievance  procedure 
and  seniority  rights. 

Clocks — Peterborough,  Ont. — Western  Clock 
Company  Limited  and  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Union  of  Electrical,  Radio  and 
Machine  Workers,  Local  570. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  December 
1,  1951,  to  December  1,  1952,  and  thereafter 
from  year  to  year,  subject  to  60  days’  notice. 
Once  during  the  term  of  the  agreement,  but 
not  before  June  1,  1952,  the  question  of 
wages  may  be  reopened  by  either  party  on  30 
da}^’  notice. 

Check-off:  voluntary  but  irrevocable. 

Hours:  S-J  per  day,  Monday  through 
Friday,  a  42-J-hour  week.  Overtime:  time 
and  one-half  for  work  in  excess  of  hours 
in  any  one  day  or  42J  hours  in  any  one 
work  week,  whichever  is  greater;  double 
time  for  work  on  Sundays  (except  that 
employees  whose  regularly  scheduled  work 
week  includes  Sunday  work  shall  be  paid 
time  and  one-half  for  such  work)  and  on  8 
specified  paid  holidays. 

Rest  periods:  the  company  will  continue 
to  allow  employees  on  assembly  and  finishing 
lines  two  10-minute  rest  periods  a  day. 

Vacations  with  pay:  after  one  year’s  con¬ 
tinuous  service  one  week,  after  5  years’ 
continuous  service  2  weeks  and  after  20 
years’  continuous  service  3  weeks  or,  if  the 
company  finds  this  impracticable,  2  weeks 
and  pay  in  lieu  of  the  3rd  week. 

Wages:  effective  November  19,  1951, 

employees  are  granted  a  general  wage 
increase  of  12  cents  per  hour.  However, 
this  increase  shall  not  become  a  part  of 
the  basic  hourly  wage  for  the  determination 
of  piece-work  and  incentive  payment. 

Escalator  clause:  employees  will  be 
granted  a  cost-of-living  allowance  based  on 
the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics’  cost-of- 
living  index;  for  each  1-3  points  rise  above 
190-4  they  will  receive  an  additional  one 
cent  per  hour.  Adjustments  will  be  made 
quarterly,  upwards  or  downwards,  but  they 
will  not  affect  wages  if  the  index  falls  below 
190-4. 

Seniority:  the  principle  of  plant-wide 
seniority  will  be  applied  to  lay-offs  within 
a  department.  Recalls  will  be  made  in  the 
reverse  order  of  lay-offs,  provided  the 
employee  concerned  is  qualified  to  do  the 
job.  The  union  shall  have  the  right  to 
designate  not  over  20  employees  who  shall 
have  preferential  seniority  during  their  con¬ 
tinuance  in  office,  as  follows:  union  executive 
officers  shall  head  the  plant-wide  seniority 
roster,  while  departmental  stewards  or 
committee  men  shall  head  their  departmental 
seniority  roster.  The  company  shall  have  the 
right  to  exempt  not  over  20  employees,  who 
are  of  special  value  to  the  company,  from 
the  seniority  provisions. 

Provision  is  made  for  grievance  procedure. 

Shipbuikling— i/rtZi’/aa;  and  Dartmouth, 
N .S. — Halifax  Shipyards  Limited  and 
Industrial  Union  of  Marine  and  Ship¬ 
building  Workers  of  Canada,  Locals 
1  and  13. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  November 
1,  1951,  to  November  1,  1952,  and  thereafter 
from  year  to  year,  subject  to  notice. 


Check-off:  voluntary  but  irrevocable. 

Hours:  8  per  day  Monday  through  Friday, 
4  on  Saturday,  a  44-hour  week.  Employees 
on  night  shift  shall  work  11  hours  per  night 
for  which  the  night  time  rate  of  time  and 
one-eighth  will  be  paid  for  the  first  9  hours 
and  the  overtime  rate  of  time  and  one-half 
for  the  last  2  hours;  this  does  not  include 
firemen,  compressor  operators  and  others  on 
a  24-hour  continuous  employment  basis. 
Overtime:  time  and  one-half  for  any  work 
in  excess  of  15  minutes  other  than  during 
regular  working  hours;  double  time  for  all 
work  on  Sundays  and  on  9  specified  holidays, 

4  of  which  are  paid  holidays. 

Vacations  with  pay:  employees  with  12 
months’  service  within  a  period  of  2  years 
shall  be  entitled  to  one-half  day  for  each 
25  days  worked,  to  be  taken  during  the 
succeeding  vacation  year.  Vacation  pay  will 
be  calculated  at  the  employees’  hourly  rate 
at  the  time  the  vacation  is  granted  for  the 
standard  working  week  of  44  hours,  or  part 
thereof.  After  an  employee  has  acciimulated 

5  years’  service  within  a  period  of  10  years 
the  award  of  vacation  credits  shall  be 
doubled  in  the  subsequent  years. 

Hourly  tvage  rates  for  certain  classifica¬ 
tions:  hammersmith,  heavy  forger  Sfl.54; 
blacksmith,  anglesmith,  plater,  shipfitter, 
boilermaker,  flanging  press  operator,  flanger, 
riveter,  chipper  and  caulker,  sheet  metal 
worker,  shipwright,  carpenter,  wood  caulker, 
ship  rigger,  machinist,  electrician,  pipefitter, 
plumber,  painter,  saw  filer  $1.44:  lay-out 
man.  layer-out  (boiler  shop)  $1.49  to  $1.59; 
boiler  or  tank  cleaner,  boiler  scaler,  bolter- 
up,  reamer,  countersinker  $1,24;  slinger, 
liooker-on,  signalmen,  locomotive  brakeman, 
assembler,  erector  plate  banger  $1.19  to 
$1.29;  rivet  tester  $1.49;  coppersmith, 
patternmaker,  tool  maker  $1.44  to  $1.64; 
crane  operator  $1.34  to  $1.54;  garage 
mechanic,  garage  man,  portable  welders  and 
comiiressors  $1,39:  fireman,  boilerman,  oiler, 
greaser  $1,19:  labourer  $1.09,  female  and 
juvenile  $1,08;  indentured  apprentices  in 
certain  skilled  trades,  starting  rate  90  cents, 
after  1,000  hours  96  cents,  with  an  addi¬ 
tional  increase  of  6  cents  per  hour  for  each 
additional  1,000  hours  till  rate  of  $1.14  after 
4,000  hours  is  reached  and  then  an  additional 
Ti  cents  per  hour  for  each  additional  1,000 
hours  till  $1.44  per  hour  is  reached  after 
8,000  hours,  A  chargehand  supervising  15 
or  more  workers  will  be  paid  10  cents  per 
hour  over  the  hourly  rate  and  a  leadhand 
supervising  5  to  14  workers  5  cents  per  hour 
over  the  hourly  rate.  Men  performing 
exceptionally  dirty  work  recognized  in  the 
industry  as  “Dirty  Work”  shall  be  paid  time 
and  one-quarter  while  so  engaged.  The  above 
wage  rates  are  27  cents  per  hour  higher  than 
the  rates  provided  in  the  previous  agree¬ 
ment;  this  includes  a  5-cent  per  hour  in¬ 
crease  which  became  effective  November  2, 
1950,  and  another  increase  of  10  cents  per 
hour  which  became  effective  July  5.  1951. 

Shift  differential :  time  and  one-eighth  will 
be  paid  to  all  employees  on  night  shift, 
except  where  overtime  rates  are  payable. 

Seniority:  after  12  months’  service  within 
a  period  of  2  years  employees  shall  be 
entitled  to  plant  and  departmental  seniority. 
In  the  case  of  employees  whose  basic  hourly 
wage  rate  is  over  $1,19,  ability  being  equal. 
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seniority  and  attendance  shall  be  the  gov¬ 
erning  factors  in  lay-off,  rehiring,  promotion 
and  demotion;  in  the  case  of  employees 
whose  basic  hourly  wage  rate  is  $1.19  or 
under,  attendance  shall  be  the  governin'^ 
factor,  ability  being  equal,  for  those  who 
are  not  entitled  to  seniority  and  straight 
seniority  for  those  who  are  entitled  to 
seniority. 

Provision  is  made  for  grievance  procedure. 
the  safety  and  health  of  employees  and  an 
apprenticeship  plan. 


Transportation  and  Public  Utilities 

Gas — Toronto,  Ont. — The  Consumers’  Gas 
Company  of  T oronto  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Chemical  Workers’  Union, 
Local  161. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  July  8, 
1951,  to  July  7,  1953,  and  thereafter,  subject 
to  notice. 

Union  security:  union  shop  for  new 
employees  with  maintenance  of  membership 
for  all. 

Check-off:  the  company  agrees  to  deduct 
union  dues  weekly  and  one  special  assess¬ 
ment  during  the  term  of  this  agreement 
from  the  wages  of  all  union  members  and 
to  remit  same  to  the  union.  It  also  agrees 
to  deduct  an  initiation  fee  from  the  wages 
of  all  new  members. 

Hours:  with  a  few  exceptions,  employees 
are  to  work  a  basic  42-hour  week.  The 
hours  of  work  vary  with  the  different 
departments:  in  some,  employees  work  8 
hours  per  day,  5  days  a  week  for  3  weeks 
and  6  days  the  4th  week;  in  others,  84  hours 
4  days  a  week  and  8  hours  the  5th  day,  etc. 
Hours  of  work  may  be  changed  by  mutual 
agreement. 

Overtime:  time  and  one-half  for  work 
beyond  the  regularly  assigned  hours  in  any 
one  day  or  in  any  one  week,  except  in  the 
ease  _  of  employees  in  the  meter  reading 
division  and  the  fitting  department  emer¬ 
gency  crew  who  will  be  paid  for  such  extra 
time  at  their  regular  rate  of  pay  (these 
employees  have  elected  this  overtime  arrange¬ 
ment  in  exchange  for  a  special  sick-pay 
plan).  An  employee  who  works  on  his 
regular  day  off  will,  if  he  reque.sts  it,  be 
given  equivalent  time  off  without  pay  in  lieu 
thereof.  Employees  called  upon  to  work  a 
regular  shift  on  their  day  or  night  off  on 
less  than  48  hours’  notice  will  receive  double 
tirne  for  that  day  or  night,  unless  such 
adjustment  of  schedule  was  caused  by 
failure  of  another  employee  to  report  for 
work  without  giving  at  least  2  hours’  notice 
before  his  regular  starting  time,  in  which 
case  time  and  one-half  will  be  paid.  Except 
for  work  regularly  performed  on  Saturdays, 
Sundays  and  holidays,  all  work  on  these 
days  will  be  paid  for  at  time  and  one-half. 
Employees  required  to  work  3  or  more  hours 
overtime,  continuous  with  their  regular 
working  day,  will  be  given  a  meal  allowance. 
Eight  specified  paid  holidays  (or  alternative 
days)  will  be  granted  to  employees  with  3 
or  more  months’  service. 

Vacations  icith  pay:  one  week  after  one 
year’s  continuous  service,  2  weeks  after  2 
years’  continuous  service  and  3  weeks  after 
20  f previously  25)  years’  continuous  service. 
One  day’s  leave  with  pay  will  be  granted 
to  an  employee  in  case  of  a  death  in  his 
immediate  family. 


Sick  henefits:  after  six  months’  service, 
an  employee  who  is  absent  from  work  on 
account  of  illness  for  not  less  than  3  work 
days  shall  be  paid  half  his  basic  pay  for 
a  period  of  not  more  than  8  weeks  for  any 
one  illness,  or  in  each  12  months’  period  of 
the  term  of  this  agreement.  For  employees 
with  more  than  10  years’  continuous  service 
this  payrnent  will  be  extended  in  case  of  a 
long  continuous  absence  on  account  of  illness 
to  a  maximum  of  13  weeks  in  each  12  months’ 
period.  If  an  employee  receives  benefiks 
under  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  or 
the  Post  Discharge  Re-establishment  Order 
of  1941,  as  amended,  benefits  will  not  be 
paid  him  under  the  company  plan.  Eligible 
employees  living  in  the  area  supplied  with 
gas  by  the  company,  shall  be  entitled  to 
medical  attention  by  a  doctor  appointed  by 
the  company  in  consultation  with  the  union. 
The  special  sick  pay  plan  for  employees  in 
the  meter  reading  division  and  the  fitting 
department  ^  emergency  crew,  referred  to 
above,  prov'ides  4  weeks  at  full  pay  after 
6  months’  service  and  an  additional  4  weeks 
at  half  basic  pay  in  case  of  extended  illness 
after  5  years’  service. 

Basic  hourly  wage  rates  for  certain  clas.ses: 
fitting  department — special  fitters  $1,614, 
fitters  $1,444  to  $1,564,  helpers  $1,054  to 
$1,304;  emergency  fitters  $67.83  and  emer¬ 
gency  drivers  $65.73  per  week.  Meter  repair 
department — meter  repairers  and  testers 
$1,444  to  $1,614,  helpers  $1,054  to  $1,304; 
meter  preparers  and  painters  $1,494. 
Stores  department — stockkeepers.  appliance 
adjusters  and  testers,  yard  man  $1,504,  pipe 
machine  man  $1,454,  stockkeepers’  helpers 
$1,424;  truck  drivers  $1,474,  helpers  $1,424. 
Mechanical  department — carpenters,  painters, 
automobile  mechanics  $1,544  and  $1,694; 
plumber,  blacksmith  $1,694;  "welder  $1,744, 
tire  man  $1,644,  general  utility  man  $1.50|. 
Street  department — syphon  men  $65.94  per 
week.  Construction  and  maintenance  depart¬ 
ment — night  repairmen  $1,564,  gasmen  $1,514 
to  $1,644,  labourers  $1,284.  Meter  reading 
department — meter  readers  $57.15  to  $62.79 
per  week.  Production  departments — $1,424 
to  $1.59J.  Engine  and  boiler  rooms — 
engineers  $1,574  to  $1,744,  firemen  and 
oilers  (no  certificate)  $1,524,  trimmers  and 
ashmen  $1,474-  Yard  department — $1,284  to 
$1,524.  Distribution  division  maintenance 
men  when  working  on  mains  suspended 
under  bridges  will  be  paid  at  the  rate  of 
time  and  one-half.  The  above  basic  wage 
rates  represent  increases  of  394  cents  per 
hour  for  first  class  tradesmen,  from  374  to 
394  cents  for  engineers  and  344  cents"  for 
practically  all  other  classifications,  over  the 
July  1.  1949,  basic  rates.  (The  cost-of- 
living  bonus  granted  under  the  terms  of 
the  previous  agreement  had  amounted  to 
254  cents  per  hour  as  of  December  1,  1951.1 
Escalator  clause:  wages  will  be  automati¬ 
cally  increased  or  decreased  by  one  cent  per 
hour  for  each  rise  or  fall  of  1-3  points  in  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics’  cost-of-living 
index,  the  adjustments  to  be  measured  from 
the  December,  1951,  index  figure  of  191-1, 
provided,  however,  that  the  above  basic  rates 
shall  not  be  decreased.  If  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  during  the  term  of 
this  agreement,  changes  the  method  of 
calculating  fluctuations  in  the  cost-of-living, 
the  parties  will  negotiate  a  substitute 
arrangement  which  will  provide  for  wage 
adjustments  equivalent  to  those  set  out 
above. 
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Shift  differentials:  a  shift  premium  of  3 
cents  per  hour  on  the  afternoon ^  shift  and 
5  cents  per  hour  on  the  night  shift  will  be 
paid  to  employees  when  working  on  rotating 
shifts  (this  is  a  new  provision). 

Provision  is  made  for  grievance  procedure 
and  seniority  rights. 

Service 

Civic  Employees — V  erdun,  P.Q. — The  City 
of  Verdun  and  the  Canadian  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Municipal  Employees,  Local  2, 
(CCL). 


A  supplement  to  the  agreement  wdiich 
became  effective  January  1,  1952  (L.G., 

March,  1952,  p.  297)  amends  the  first  part 
of  the  provisions  regarding 

Paid  sick  leave  as  follows:  employees 
having  less  than  one  year  of  continuous 
service  shall  not  receive  any  sickness  benefits. 
Employees  having  one  year  and  up  to  3  years 
of  continuous  service  will  be  paid  their  full 
wages  for  the  first  2  -sveeks  of  absence  due 
to  sickness;  however,  if  the  sickness  lasts 
only  3  days  or  less  they  will  not  be  paid 
for  such  time. 


Collective  Agreement  Act,  Quebec 


Recent  proceedings  under  the  Collective 
Agreement  Act,  Quebec,*  include  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  one  new  agreement,  the  correction 
of  another,  and  the  amendment  of  eleven 
others.  In  addition  to  those  summarized 
below,  they  include:  a  new  agreement  for 
barbers  and  hairdressers  in  the  counties  of 
Argenteuil,  Deux-Montagnes,  Laval  (Jesus 
Island  only)  and  Terrebonne,  and  the 
amendment  of  the  agreement  for  metal 
trades  at  Quebec  published  in  the  Official 
Quebec  Gazette  issue  of  March  1;  the 
amendment  of  the  agreement  for  barbers 
and  hairdressers  at  St.  Hyacinthe  in  the 
issue  of  March  8,  and  the  amendment  of 
the  agreement  for  barbers  and  hairdressers 
at  St.  Johns  and  Iberville  in  the  issue  of 
March  15. 

Requests  for  the  amendment  of  the 
agreements  for  the  building  trades  at 
Joliette,  for  garage  and  service  station 
employees  at  Montreal,  and  for  the  work 

*In  Quebec,  the  Collective  Agreement  Act 
provides  that  where  a  collective  agreement 
has  been  entered  into  by  an  organization  of 
employees  and  one  or  more  employers  or 
associations  of  employers,  either  side  may 
apply  to  the  Provincial  Minister  of  Labour 
to  have  the  terms  of  the  agreement  which 
concern  wages,  hours  of  labour,  apprentice¬ 
ship,  and  certain  other  conditions  made 
binding  throughout  the  province  or  within 
a  certain  district  on  all  employers  and 
employees  in  the  trade  or  industry  covered 
by  the  agreement.  Notice  of  such  applica¬ 
tion  is  published  and  30  days  are  allowed 
for  the  filing  of  objections,  after  which  an 
Order  in  Council  may  be  passed  granting 
the  application,  with  or  without  changes  as 
considered  advisable  by  the  Minister.  The 
Order  in  Council  may  be  amended  or 
revoked  in  the  same  manner.  Each  agree¬ 
ment  is  administered  and  enforced  by  a 
joint  committee  of  the  parties.  References 
to  the  summary  of  this  Act  and  to  amend¬ 
ments  to  it  are  given  in  the  Labour  Gazette, 
January,  1949,  p.  65.  Proceedings  under  this 
Act  and  earlier  legislation  have  been  noted 
in  the  Labour  Gazette  monthly  since  June 
1934. 


glove  industry  in  the  prot'ince  W'ere  pub¬ 
lished  February  23;  requests  for  the 
amendment  of  the  agreements  for  the 
uncorrugated  paper  box  industry  and  for 
the  fine  glove  industry  in  the  province,  and 
for  the  fur  manufacturing  industry  at 
Quebec  w'ere  gazetted  March  1;  requests 
for  the  amendment  of  the  agreements  for 
the  uncorrugated  paper  box  industry  at 
Quebec,  for  the  ladies’  cloak  and  suit 
industry  and  the  men’s  and  boys’  clothing 
industry  in  the  province,  for  building  trades 
at  St.  Jerome,  for  funeral  undertakers  at 
Montreal,  and  a  request  for  a  new  agree¬ 
ment  for  the  building  trades  at  Montreal 
were  all  gazetted  March  8.  A  request  for 
a  new  agreement  for  the  furniture  industry 
in  the  province  (arbitral  award),  and 
recjiiests  for  the  amendment  of  the  agree¬ 
ments  for  freight  handlers  (longshoremen), 
inland  and  coastal,  at  Montreal,  and  for 
tavern  employees  at  Quebec  were  gazetted 
March  15. 

Orders  in  Council  were  also  published 
approving  the  levy  of  assessment  on  the 
parties  to  certain  agreements. 

Manufacturing 

Tannery  Employees,  Province  of  Quebec 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  March  6, 
and  gazetted  March  15,  extends  the  term 
of  the  previous  Orders  in  Council  for  this 
industry  (L.G.,  Feb.,  1950,  p.  208;  Aug., 
1951.  p.  1107,  and  previous  issues)  to 
May  10,  1952. 

Men’s  and  Boys’  Clothing  Industry, 
Province  of  Quebec 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  February  27, 
and  gazetted  March  8,  amends  the  previous 
Orders  in  Council  for  this  industry  (L.G., 
April,  1949,  p.  450,  June,  p.  735;  Nov.,  1950, 
p.  1903;  June,  1951,  p.  827,  July,  p.  976,  and 
previous  issues). 

Hours:  this  amendment  provides  for  the 
setting  up  of  a  second  shift  in  the  case  of 
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contracts'  for  the  Xatioual  Defence,  subject 
to  regulations  under  the  Industrial  and 
Commercial  Establishments  Act  of  the  prov¬ 
ince.  Work  on  each  shift  will  not  exceed 
40  hours  per  week  distributed  as  follows: 
hrst  shift— between  7  a.m.  and  4  p.m.; 
^cond  shift  between  4  p.m.  and  midnight. 
Employees  engaged  on  the  second  shift  are 
^titled  to  regular  rates  plus  10  per  cent 
Time  and  one-half  for  all  hours  worked  in 
excess  of  the  regular  hours  of  each  shift. 

Dress  Manufacturing  luflustry,  Province 
of  Quebec 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  February  27, 
and  gazetted  IMarcli  1.  corrects  the  previous 
Orders  in  Council  for  this  industry  (L.G., 
May,  1949,  p.  604;  Jan.,  1950.  p.  77;  May, 
1951.  p.  690,  Oct.,  p.  1376,  Dec.,  p.  1672; 
April,  1952,  p.  451,  and  previous  issues). 

Cost-of -living  bonus  clause  is  corrected 
in  so  far  as  the  classifications  operators, 
drapers,  finishers,  apprentices  and  apprentice 
cutters,  etc.  are  concerned  bj^  replacing  the 
words  “receiving  more  than  50  cents  per 
hour”  with  the  words  “receiving  50  cents  or 
more  per  hour”. 

Construction 

Building  Trades,  Hull  and  District 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  February  27, 
and  gazetted  March  8,  amends  the  previous 
Orders  in  Council  for  this  industry  (L.G., 
Jan.,  1950,  p.  78,  April,  p.  517;  Nov.,  p.  1905; 
•Tan.,  1951,  p.  64,  March,  p.  358,  June,  p.  828; 
.Tan.,  1952,  p.  56,  April,  p.  452). 

Minimum  hourly  toage  rates:  in  zone  I 
only — rate  for  carpenter-joiner  is  increased 
from  $1.40  to  $1.60  per  hour,  and  the  rate 
for  bricklayer  and  mason  from  $1.70  to  $1.75 
per  hour. 

Building  Trades,  Montreal 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  February  27, 
and  gazetted  March  8,  amends  the  previous 
Orders  in  Council  for  this  indu.stry  (L.G., 
Aug..  1951,  p.  1108,  Nov.,  p.  1539;  .Jan.,  1952, 
p.  56  ).  Other  amendment.s  to  this  agreement 
were  published  in  the  Quebec  Official  Gazette 
issues  of  November  10  and  Ilecember  15, 
1951. 

Minimum  hourly  wage  rates  for  employees 
of  the  elevator  construction  industry  in  the 
^Montreal  region  are  increased  by  22  cents 
per  hour  for  mechanics  and  by  15  cents  per 
hour  for  helpers  so  that  the  new  minimum 
wage  rates  effective  December  1,  1951,  are  as 
follows:  mechanics  $1.97  per  hour,  helpers 
$1.38  per  hour.  Effective  .January  1,  1952, 
minimum  rates  for  mechanics  in  the  Hull 
region  are  increa.sed  by  30  cents  per  hour  and 
by  21  cents  per  hour  for  helpers,  and  those 
rates  for  mechanics  in  the  Quebec  region  are 
increased  by  18  cents  per  hour  and  by  13 
cents  per  hour  for  helpers  so  that  the  new 
minimum  rates  are  as  follows:  in  Hull  region 
— mechanics  $1.80  per  hour,  helpers  $1.26; 
in  Quebec  region — mechanics  $1.68  per  hour, 
helpers  $1.18. 

Another  Order  in  Council,  dated  March  6. 
and  gazetted  March  15,  extends  the  term  of 
the  previous  Orders  in  Council  for  this 
industry,  shown  above,  to  .June  1,  1952, 

Building  Trades,  St.  Johns  and  Iberville 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  February  27, 
and  gazetted  March  8,  amends  the  previous 


Orders  in  Coiincil  for  this  industry  (L.G., 
July, ^1950,  p.  10.53,  Nov.,  p.  1905;  July,  1951, 
p.  977,  and  previous  issues). 

Hours  are  unchanged  at  44  per  week  for 
tradesmen  and  50  per  week  for  labourers. 
However,  the  distribution  of  working  hours, 
Monday  through  Friday,  subject  to  mutual 
agreement  between  a  professional  employer 
and  liis  employees,  may  now  bo  arranged  to 
provide  the  5-day  week  to  all  skilled  workers 
and  labourers  (common  workers)  throughout 
the  year.  (Previosuly  from  May  1  to 
October  1  only.) 

Minimum  hourly  wage  rates:  this  amend¬ 
ment  revises  the  table  of  wage  rates  by 
replacing  the  classification  “a.sphalt  tile 
layer  $1”  with  the  terms  “floor  layer — 
linoleum,  rubber,  asphalt  or  eqxii valent  (sheet 
and  tile)  $1.10”  and  “floor  layer’s  helper  or 
apprentice  85  cents.” 

Plumbers  and  Roofers,  Three  Rivers 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  March  6, 
and  gazetted  March  15,  amends  the  previous 
Orders  in  Council  for  this  industry  (L.G., 
May,  1948,  p.  488;  June,  1950,  p.  876;  April, 
1951,  p.  546).  Amendment  to  be  in  effect 
from  January  3,  1952. 

Minimum  hourly  wage  rates  for  plumbers, 
steamfitters.  refrigeration  mechanics, 
sprinkler  fitters,  welders,  tinsmith-roofers 
and  asbesto's  insulation  mechanics:  rates  for 
contractors  (personal  services)  are  increased 
from  $1.80  to  $2  per  hour;  senior  journey¬ 
men  from  $1.20  to  $1.35;  junior  journeymen 
from  $1  to  $1.10;  common  workers  from  80 
cents  to  90  cents  per  hour.  Rates  for 
apprentices  are  10  cents  per  hour  higher 
from  50  cents  per  hour  in  first  year  to  85 
cents  per  hour  in  fourth  year. 

Trade 

Retail  Food  Stores,  Quebec  District 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  February  27, 
and  gazetted  March  8,  extends  the  term  of 
the  previous  Orders  in  Council  for  this 
industry  (I.J.G.,  Sept.,  1950,  p.  1680:  Sept., 

1951,  p.  1253,  and  previous  issues)  to  May  31, 

1952. 

Service 

Hospital  and  Charitable  Institution 
Employees,  Quebec  District 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  February  27, 
and  gazetted  March  1,  amends  the  previous 
Orders  in  Council  for  this  industrv  (T.J.G., 
Oct.,  1949,  p.  1248:  March,  1951,  p.  359,  and 
previous  issxies) ,  Agreement,  as  amended,  to 
be  in  effect  until  December  1,  1952,  and 
thereafter  from  year  to  year,  subject  to 
notice. 

Territorial  jurisiliction :  zone  I  is  now 
extended  to  include  the  cities  of  Levis  and 
Three  Rivers  which  were  formerly  included 
in  zone  II:  zone  II  now  comprises  the  cities 
of  Chicoutimi.  Shawinigan  Fallsi,  Thetford 
IMines,  the  towns  of  Lauzon  and  Nicolet  and 
the  village  municipality  of  Thetford  South; 
zone  HI  remains  unchanged. 

Hours:  54-hour  week  (aver.age  over  3 
weeks)  for  orderlies  oi'  patient  attendants, 
stationary  enginemen,  firemen,  motor-vehicle 
drivers  and  helpers,  and  watchmen;  54  hours 
per  week  for  skilled  workers  in  the  steam 
generating  plant;  54-hour  standard  work 
week  for  employees  on  rotating  8-hour  shifts, 
excepting  enginemen  and  firemen. 
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Overtime:  time  and  one-lialf  or  a  paid 
day  off  equal  to  one  and  one-half  times 
employees’  hours  of  overtime,  day  off  to 
be  given  in  the  4  weeks  following  that  during 
Avhich  overtime  has  taken  place.  (The  above 
overtime  provisions  are  unchanged  from 
those  formerly  in  effect.)  However,  certain 
provisions  which  formerly  permitted  the 
working  of  some  classes  of  employees  up  to 
a  limited  maximum  number  of  hours,  over 
and  above  the  standard  work  week  at  regular 
rates,  are  deleted.  These  employees  are 
now  entitled  to  overtime  rates  for  all  work 
performed  in  excess  of  standard  working 
hours.  Overtime  rates  equal  to  one  and  one- 
half  times  their  regular  hourly  rates  are 
shown  for  those  enginemen  and  firemen  on 
an  hourly  basis. 

Specified  holidays:  employees  whose  ser¬ 
vices  are  normally  required  on  Sundays  and 
holidays,  including  St.  Jean  Baptiste  Day 
and  Labour  Day,  excepting  enginemen,  fire¬ 
men  and  skilled  employees  of  the  steam 
generating  plant,  are  now  entitled  to  one 
complete  day  off  or  2  half-days,  as  per  agree¬ 
ment  between  employer  and  employee,  in  the 


4  weeks  following  any  of  these  holidays. 
(Previously  only  one-half  day  off  was  pro¬ 
vided  for.) 

Minimum  weekly  wage  rates  for  regular 
employee®  (male)  and  for  construction 
tradesmen  are  increased  by  $6  per  week  in 
all  3  zones.  Rates  for  nurses  are  $4  per 
week  higher  in  all  3  zones.  Minimum  rates 
for  regular  female  employees  represent  in¬ 
creases  ranging  from  $3  to  $5  per  week  in 
the  3  zones.  Minimum  hourly  rates  for 
enginemen  and  firemen  are  12  cents’  per  hour 
higher.  New  rates  for  nurses  are  added  as 
follows:  after  2  years  $40  per  week  and 
after  3  years  $42  per  week  in  all  3  zones. 
The  following  new  classification  is  added  to 
the  table  of  rates  for  regular  female 
employees — infant  welfare  graduate  from  $22 
per  week  during  first  6  months  in  all  3 
zones  to  $25  per  week  after  one  year  in 
the  3  zones. 

Other  provisions  of  this  amendment  in¬ 
clude  regulations  governing  industrial  juris¬ 
diction  as  applicable  to  one  classification, 
rates  for  permanent  employees  of  the 
construction  trades  and  occasional  employees, 
and  rates  for  board  and  lodging. 


Future  Victoria  Days 
Will  Fall  on  Monday 

Beginning  next  year,  Victoria  Day — 
May  24 — will  be  celebrated  on  a  Monday 
each  year  as  a  result  of  passage  of  a  bill 
in  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  end  of 
.4pril.  The  bill  was  sponsored  by  J.  L. 
MacDougall,  Liberal  Member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  Vancouver-Burrard. 

According  to  the  legislation,  the  holiday 
will  be  celebrated  on  the  Monday  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  May  25. 

‘^Hospit€ils  Vot  Fustifieil 
fii  Ptiyiny  Loir 

To  accept  the  idea  of  reduced  wages  for 
the  emplojmes  of  a  public  hospital  because 
of  the  institution’s  inability  to  pay  would 
be  to  impose  on  those  emplo3'ees  a  large 
share  of  the  cost  of  hospitalization,  the 
chairman  of  an  arbitration  board  recently 
declared.  He  was  Raymond  Beaudet,  QC, 
chairman  of  the  arbitration  board  in  a 
dispute  between  the  Hotel  Dieu  hospital, 
Sherbrooke,  Que.,  and  the  Nurses  Alliance 
of  that  city. 

In  his  report,  Mr.  Beaudet  quoted  from 
ihe  report  of  the  arbitration  board  in  a 
dispute  at  the  Notre  Dame  and  Pasteur 
hospital,  Montreal,  which  stated: — 

Hospitalization  belongs  to  society  as  a 
whole  and  it  is  to  the  more  fortunate 
elas,se,s  that  one  must  turn  to  finance  this 
work.  Our  population  has  always  been 
generous  and  the  Board  is  convinced  that 
hospitals  will  always  find  the  necessary 
budget  resources  to  fulfil  the  needs  of 
social  work. 


The  majority  report  of  the  board — the 
employer  representative  disagreed — there¬ 
fore  did  not  concede  that  the  difficulties 
faced  bj"  a  recently-established  hospital 
such  as  Hotel  Dieu  and  the  favourable 
working  conditions  provided  should  justify 
lower  wages  than  in  similar  institutions. 

N.Z.  Firms  Offer  Fnustml 
Inducements  to  Worhers 

The  labour  shortage  in  New  Zealand  is 
now  so  desperate  that  employers  are 
turning  to  more  and  more  attractive 
inducements  to  obtain  workers.  In  many 
industries,  the  wages  being  paid  are 
already  much  higher  than  the  rate  fixed 
by  agreements. 

As  other  employers  also  offer  high  paju 
this  factor  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  attract 
workers. 

Free  permanent  waves  have  become  a 
common  inducement  in  factories  employing 
skilled  women  workers.  Some  establish¬ 
ments  in  remote  locations  provide  free 
taxis  to  and  from  work.  One  company 
employs  a  full-time  barber  to  cut  workers’ 
hair  during  working  hours. 

A  recent  development  is  the  payment  of 
bonuses  to  employees  who  recruit  new 
workers.  One  firm  pays  $15  to  an  employee 
who  brings  a  recruit  who  stays  three 
months.  A  clothing  factory  gives  a  free 
outfit  to  each  staff  member  who  introduces 
a  new  worker. 

Despite  such  inducements,  New  Zealand 
employers  are  finding  it  difficult  to  fill  all 
vacancies  on  their  staffs.  The  growing 
immigration  program,  too,  has  had  little 
success  in  reducing  the  labour  shortage. 
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Legal  Decisions  Affecting  Labour 

N.B.  and  Ont.  courts  find  that  Labour  Relations  Boards  have  exceeded 
jurisdiction.  Action  for  holiday  pay  under  Que.  Collective  Agreement 
Act,  action  for  wages  under  Sask.  Wages  Recovery  Act  are  dismissed 

Tlie  I^runswick  Appeal  Court  quashed  a  certification  order  of  the 
provincial  Labour  Relations  Board,  holding  that  the  Board  failed  to  inquire 

pTOcedure^^^^  applicant  union  and  did  not  follow  the  proper 

The  judgment  quashing  certification  of  the  Toronto  Newspaper  Guild  by 

the  Ontario  Labour  Relations  Board  was  confirmed  in  the  Ontario  Court  of 

Appeal. 

In  tlie  Quebec  Mqierior  Court,  a  parity  committee  failed  to  win  holidav 
j3ay  for  garage  eniployees  whose  employer  had  granted  them  the  required 
holKtay  with  pay  although  not  during  the  period  prescribed  bv  a  decree  under 
the  Collective  Agreement  Act. 

A  Saskatchewan  District  Court  held  tliat  where  there  is  a  weekly  contract 
an  employee  who  eaves  without  notice  in  the  middle  of  the  week  may  not 
recoA  er  vages  for  days  worked  since  his  last  payday. 


New  Brunswick  Supreme  Court, 

Appeal  Division  .  ,  . 

.  .  .  quashes  order  of  provincial  Labour  Relations 
Board  certifying  local  of  fish  handlers'  union. 

On  a  writ  of  certiorari  requested  by 
Oorton-Pew  (New  Itninswick)  Limited,  the 
New  Lrunswick  Supreme  Court,  Appeal 
Division,  qua.shed  the  order  of  tlie  pro¬ 
vincial  Labour  Relations  Board  certifying; 
Local  4  of  the  Canadian  Fish  Handlers’ 
Union  as  bargaining  agent  for  employees 
of  the  company  except  office  staff  and 
foremen.  The  order  was  quashed  on  the 
grounds  that  the  Board  had  not  followed 
the  proper  procedure  and  had  exceeded  its 
jurisdiction. 

The  application  for  certification  was  filed 
with  the  Board  on  June  26,  18,51.  At  that 
time  a  collective  agreement,  dated  Ajiril  1, 
1951.  was  in  effect  between  the  company 
and  the  Gorton-Pew  (New  Brun.swick) 
Limited  Employees’  Organization,  which 
had  been  the  certified  bargaining  agent  for 
the  hourly-rated  emplo3'ees  of  the  company 
since  Ma.v  3,  1949.  The  Board’s  letter 
notifying  the  compan.v  of  the  application 
was  received  on  July  3.  The  next  flay 
the  employer  wrote  to  the  Board  stating 
his  intention  of  intervening  to  contest  the 
application.  On  July  6  the  employer  was 
notified  bj^  the  Board  that  a  meeting  to 


hear  liis  intervention  would  be  held  on 
July  9.  At  this  hearing  representatives  of 
the  company,  the  applicant  union,  and  the 
Employees’  Organization  presented  their 
arguments.  The  minutes  of  the  Board 
record  that  “after  carefully  considering  the 
matter  from  tlic  several  points  of  view  the 
Board  directed  that  consent  be  given  to 
the  applicant  to  make  the  application”. 
I  Section  7  (4)  of  the  Labour  Relations  Act. 
1949,  provides  that  where  a  collective  agree¬ 
ment  is  in  force  an  application  may  not 
1)6  made  before  the  expiry  of  ten  months 
of  tlie  term  of  the  agreement  except  with 
1he  consent  of  the  Board.] 

Mr.  Justice  Harrison,  giving  reasons  for 
decisifm,  maintained  that  the  Board 
exceeded  its  jurisdiction  in  consenting  to 
the  application.  His  first  roa.son  for  this 
view  was  that  the  company  was  not 
.allowed  the  time  to  which  it  was  entitled 
liy  law  in  which  to  make  its  reply  to  the 
application.  Tlie  company  notified  the 
Board  on  July  4  that  it  intended  to  con¬ 
test  the  application.  By  Regulation  10  (4) 
of  the  Board,  the  party  intervening  must, 
within  14  days  of  receiving  notice  of  the 
application,  give  to  the  Board  a  written 
reply  to  the  aiiplication,  verified  by 
affidavit  or  .sworn  declaration.  The  com¬ 
pany  was  not  given  the  14  days  in  which 
to  prepare  its  reply,  since  the  meeting  was 
called  for  July  9,  only  six  days  after  the 
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employer  received  notice  of  the  union’s 
application.  Mr.  Carroll,  the  vice-president 
of  the  company,  swore  in  an  affidavit  that 
he  attempted  to  contact  the  company’s 
solicitor  but  was  unable  to  do  so  until 
August  1.  His  Lordship  considered  that 
the  Board  had  acted  improperly  in  holding 
the  hearing  when  it  did,  and  that  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Carroll  had  not  asked  for  a 
postponement  did  not  bar  the  company’s 
objection  to  this  procedure. 

Mr.  Justice  Harrison’s  chief  ground  for 
finding  that  the  Board  had  exceeded  its 
jurisdiction  in  consenting  to  the  application 
was  that  it  failed  to  inquire  into  the 
qualifications  of  the' applicant  union.  His 
Lordship  referred  to  the  sections  of  the 
Labour  Relations  Act  that  state  when  a 
trade  union  may  apph'  for  certification, 
define  “trade  union”,  and  place  on  the 
Board  the  responsibility  of  determining 
whether  an  applicant  is  a  trade  union 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  In  this 
case  it  was  especially  important  that  the 
application  should  be  scrutinized  carefully 
to  see  whether  it  complied  with  the  Act 
and  regulations,  since  certification  would 
carry  with  it  the  power  to  end  the  collec¬ 
tive  agreement  then  in  effect  upon  two 
months’  notice.  Yet  no  evidence  was 
produced  at  the  hearing  on  July  9  to  show 
that  the  Board  had  examined  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  the  applicant  union.  Among  the 
papers  filed  with  the  Court  as  part  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Board  was  a  report  of 
an  investigation  made  by  the  Board 
secietary  on  July  5,  but  this  report  was  not 
produced  at  the  hearing  nor  shown  to 
Mr.  Cairoll.  It  stated  that  the  local  was 
organized  in  June,  1951,  and  that  it  had 
not  yet  received  its  charter  but  would  be 
known  as  Local  No.  4,  Canadian  Fish 
Handlers’  Union.  It  stated  also  that 
officers  had  been  elected. 

His  Lordship  considered  that  these  state¬ 
ments  were  onR  hearsay  and  did  not 
represent  the  real  situation.  He  referred 
to  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Boudreau,  who  had 
signed  the  application  for  certification  as 
president  of  the  applicant  union,  but  later 
resigned.  He  stated  that  in  May,  1951, 
he  and  four  or  five  other  employees  met 
at  the  house  of  Raymond  Roy,  the 
organizer  of  the  applicant  union,  and 
agreed  that  he  should  be  president  of  a 
new  union.  They  agreed  also  on  who 
should  be  secretary,  vice-president  and 
treasurer.  On  Roy’s  orders  Mr.  Boudreau 
called  a  general  meeting  of  employees. 
About  149  persons  attended,  not  ail  of 
whom  were  employees  of  the  company,  and 
they  voted  to  form  a  new  local  inde¬ 
pendent  union.  At  a  later  meeting  on 


June  12,  Boudreau  was  sworn  in  as 
president  bj^  Roy  and  the  other  officers 
agreed  upon  were  also  sworn  in.  The 
meeting  never  voted  on  these  appoint¬ 
ments.  At  a  third  meeting  about  198 
persons,  of  whom  25  or  30  were  not 
emplojmes  of  the  company,  signed  member¬ 
ship  cards  and  paid  $1  on  account  of  a  $5 
initiation  fee.  Mr.  Boudreau  testified  that 
he  signed  the  application  for  certification 
on  June  25,  not  knowing  what  was  in  it. 
There  were  no  papers  or  charter  for  the 
union  at  that  time,  nor  up  until  July  25 
when  he  resigned. 

Mr.  Justice  Harrison  stated  that  at  the 
time  the  Board  consented  to  the  applica¬ 
tion  for  certification 

there  was  certainly  no  trade  union  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  namely  a  body  wdth  a 
charter  and  constitution  with  properly- 
elected  officers.  Indeed  there  was  no 
evidence  that  any  application  for  a  charter 
from  the  Canadian  Fish  Handlers’  Union 
had  in  fact  been  made.  Apparently  every¬ 
thing  was  in  a  preliminary  stage.  I  do 
not  think  a  meeting  of  employees  con¬ 
sidering  an  application  for  union  could  be 
described  a.?  an  organization  in  the 
language  of  the  definition. 

The  Board  considered  the  application  as 
if  it  had  been  made  by  a  duly  chartered 
Local  of  the  Canadian  Fish  Handlers’ 
Union  and  they  certified  Local  Number  4 
as  the  Bargaining  Agent.  There  was  in 
fact  no  Local  Number  4  of  the  Canadian 
Fish  Handlers’  Union  in  existence. 

His  Lordship  quoted  the  opinions  of  the 
judges  in  Sanders  v.  Billingsley  [L.G.,  1951, 
p.  859]  and  Lakeman  &  Barrett  v.  Bruce 
IL.G.,  1951,  p.  373]  that  a  union  came  into 
existence  only  when  its  charter  had  been 
issued. 

Mr.  Justice  Harrison  objected  also  to 
the  procedure  followed  by  the  Board  at  its 
hearing  on  July  9.  Mr.  Carroll,  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  company,  was  not  given 
any  opportunitj^  to  examine  witnesses  as 
to  the  eligibility  of  the  applicant  union. 
No  witnesses  were  called  and  he  was  given 
no  opportunity  to  present  evidence  himself. 
His  Lordship  considered  it  essential  that 
the  Board  should  give  a  full  hearing  to 
both  parties  in  a  certification  case,  since  it 
was  an  arbitral  tribunal  having  extensive 
powers.  To  emphasize  this  point  he  cited 
Capital  Cab  Ltd.  v.  Canadian  Brotherhood 
of  Railway  Ern-ployees  [L.G.,  1950,  p.  706] 
and  In  re  Sisters  of  Charity  [L.G.,  1951, 
p.  377].  He  considered  further  that  it  was 
not  only  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  find 
the  necessary  facts,  but  also  its  duty  to 
record  them. 

After  declaring  the  Court’s  right  to  quash 
a  judgment  on  ceriiorari  where  there  has 
been  excess  of  jurisdiction,  Mr.  Justice 
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Harrison  went  on  to  consider  the  Board’s 
conduct  after  the  approval  of  the  “non¬ 
existent  trade  union  as  a  proper  applicant. 
The  Board  directetl  a  representation  vote 
among  the  emplo3’ees  of  the  company  on 
July  25.  Of  221  eligible  voters,  169  cast 
their  ballots  for  the  applicant  union. 

At  the  hearing  before  the  Board  on 
August  16,  when  these  results  were  reported, 
objection  was  made  that  the  vote  was 
illegal  as  there  liad  been  violation  of 
Section  4  (4)  of  the  Labour  Relations  Act 
which  reads: — 


ivo  person  shall  seek  to  influence  the 
manner  m  which  an  employee  may  vote 
m  any  vote  taken  under  this  Act  by 
intimidation  or  coercion  or  by  giving  or 
offering  to  give  money  or  any  other  valu¬ 
able  consideration. 


Mr.  Boudreau  stated  in  his  affidavit  that 
at  the  meeting  on  July  12  Raymond  Roy 

Dm  employees  swear  on  the 

Bible  that  they  would  support  the  officers 
of  the  new  union  and  would  not  do  or  say 
anything  against  the  union.  At  the  Board’s 
hearing  the  representative  of  the  Gorton- 
Pmv  Employees’  Organization  presented  the 
affidavits  of  three  employees  in  which  thev 
stated  that  because  of  this  oath  they  felt 
bound  to  vote  for  the  applicant  union  in 
spite  of  their  convictions  to  the  contrary. 
The  Board  held  that  the  unlawful  admin¬ 
istering  of  the  oath  “could  not  have  had 
any  decisive  effect  upon  the  result  of  the 
balloting,”  since  the  vote  showed  a  large 
majority  for  the  applicant  union. 

His  Lordship  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  unlawful  oath,  which  was  administered 
to  about  175  people,  might  have  had  a  very 
serious  effect  upon  the  re.sult  of  the  vote. 
He  spoke  of  the  common  law  principle  that 
elections  must  be  free  from  coercion  or 
intimidation,  and  pointed  out  that  sub¬ 
section  4  (4)  had  been  added  to  the  Labour 
Relations  Act  in  1951  to  make  it  abun¬ 
dantly  clear  that  elections  must  be  strictly 
conducted.  In  his  view  it  wouhl  have  been 
advisable  for  the  Board  to  order  another 
election  after  informing  all  employees  that 
they  were  free  to  vote  as  they  saw  fit. 

In  Mr.  Justice  Harri.son’s  opinion,  the 
procedure  followed  by  the  Board  before 
certification  was  granted  and  reasons  for 
decision  were  is.sued  on  October  5  did  not 
conform  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
justice.  At  the  hearing  on  August  16, 
only  four  members  were  present  and  one 
left  soon  after  the  hearing  began.  The 
three  who  remained  constituted  a  quorum. 
When  the  Board  met  on  October  5,  a 
unanimous  decision  was  adopted  by  the 
five  members.  Two  members  who  had  not 
heard  both  sides  of  the  presentation  took 
part  in  making  the  final  decision. 


His  Lordship  objected  to  a  statement 
adopted  bj’  the  Board  in  its  reasons  for 
decision  which  was  not  substantiated  bj' 
any  evidence.  This  was  the  assertion  that 
the  Gorton-Pew  Employees’  Organization 
had  been  certified  at  a  time  when  the 
company  was  on  curtailed  time  and  had 
only  14  employees,  while  the  number  of 
employees  runs  from  200  to  250  during  peak 
periods.  Air.  Justice  Harrison  referred  to 
a  point  in  the  affidavit  of  the  president 
of  the  employees’  organization,  which  con¬ 
tradicted  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
the  Board’s  statement.  The  president 
declared  that  the  agreement  made  in 
April,  1951,  was  approved  by  a  meeting 
at  which  more  than  75  members  were 
present. 

The  Court  dismissed  tire  cliarge  of  bias, 
holding  that  the  Board  had  acted  in  good 
faith  in  all  its  proceedings. 

For  the  reasons  already  stated,  the  Court 
held  that  the  Board  had  exceeded  its  juri.s- 
diction  and  quashed  the  certification  order. 
The  King  v.  The  Labour  Relations  Board 
Ex  Parte  Gortov-Pew  (Neto  Brunswick) 
Limited  hi  re  Canadian  Fish  Haiidlers’ 
Union  Local  No.  A,  New  Brunswick 
Supreme  Court,  Appeal  Division,  February, 
1952,  unreported. 

Supreme  Court  of  Ontario  .  .  . 

.  .  .  dismiises  union  appeal  against  the  judgment  of 
Mr.  Justice  Gale  quashing  a  certification  order. 

The  Ontario  Court  of  Appeal  has  upheld 
the  decision  given  by  Air.  Justice  Gale  in 
the  High  Court  of  Justice  which  quashed 
the  order  of  the  Ontario  Labour  Relations 
Board  certifying  the  Toronto  Newspaper 
Guild,  Local  87,  American  Newspaper 
Guild  tCIO)  (L.C.,  July,  1951,  p.  932).  In 
a  unanimous  judgment  delivered  Alarch  12, 
the  Court  dismi.ssed  the  union’s  appeal 
from  this  ruling. 

Chief  Justice  Robertson  reviewed  the 
facts  of  the  ca.se.  The  Guild  applied  to 
the  Board  on  June  7,  1950,  to  be  certified 
as  bargaining  agent  for  all  employees  in 
the  circulation  department  of  the  Globe 
Printing  Company  except  members  of  the 
managerial  staff.  The  application  was  made 
under  the  1948  Ontario  Labour  Relations 
Act  and  regulations.  The  Guild  gave  the 
number  of  employees  in  the  unit  as  80 
and  claimed  to  have  a  ma.jority  of  them  as 
members  in  good  standing.  After  receiving 
notice  of  the  application,  the  employer 
reciuested  the  Board  to  determine  whether 
a  majority  of  the  employees  affected  were 
actually  members  in  good  standing  of  the 
applicant  union  and  to  conduct  a  secret 
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vote  of  the  eniplo3''ees  to  learn  conclusively 
whether  thej'  wished  to  be  represented  by 
the  union  in  collective  bargaining.  The 
employer  gave  93  as  the  number  of 
employees  in  the  proposed  bargaining  unit. 

At  the  hearing  of  the  application  on 
July  12,  1950,  the  Guild  deposited  docu¬ 
ments  with  the  Board  as  evidence  of  its 
claim  that  59  of  the  employees  w'ere 
members  in  good  standing.  The  employer 
submitted,  as  requested  by  the  Board,  lists 
showing  occupational  classifications  of 
emplojmes  in  the  circulation  department  as 
of  June  7,  the  date  the  application  was 
filed,  and  as  of  July  5.  The  employer’s 
counsel  asserted  that  he  had  information 
that  some  of  the  emplo3mes  had  resigned 
from  the  union,  so  that  the  union  no 
longer  had  a  ma,iority  of  the  employees  as 
members.  He  desired  to  cross-examine  the 
union  officer  who  had  produced  the  docu¬ 
ments  as  to  whether  there  had  been  such 
resignations.  The  chairman  of  the  Board 
refused  to  permit  such  cross-examination 
or  to  examine  the  witness  himself,  ruling 
that  resignations  were  irrelevant. 

The  Board,  holding  that  a  majorit3r  of 
the  emplo3mes  affected  were  members  in 
good  standing  of  the  applicant,  issued 
certification  to  the  Guild  on  July  20,  1950. 
The  certificate  endorsed  by  the  chairman 
stated  that  the  finding  of  the  Board  was 
based  on  the  documentar.v  evidence  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  parties.  Having  failed  to 
induce  the  Board  to  reconsider  the  matter, 
the  employer  applied  to  have  the  Board’s 
order  qua, shed  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Ontario  by  means  of  ceriiorari.  Mr.  Justice 
Gale  quashed  the  Board’s  ruling  on  June  1, 
1951,  on^  the  ground  that  it  had  abused  its 
jurisdiction  by  disregarding  the  essentials 
of  justice  in  its  conduct  of  the  hearing. 
The  Guild  then  brought  the  case  before 
the  Appeal  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Ontario. 

The  Chief  Justice  dealt  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  the  Ontario  Labour  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  is  subject  to  the  supervision 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  stated  that, 
while  in  general  the  duties  and  powers  of 
the  Board  are  of  an  administrative  char¬ 
acter,  the  functions  exercised  in  the 
certification  of  a  collective  bargaining  agent 
are  judicial.  The  Board  is  required  to 
determine  whether  the  proposed  bargaining 
unit  is  an  appropriate  one.  It  is  also  its 
duty  to  determine  whether  a  majority  of 
the  employees  affected  are  members  in 
good  standing  of  the  applicant  union.  His 
Lordship  emphasized  also  that  certification 
materially  affects  the  legal  relationship  of 
the  employer  with  his  employees  as  well 
as  with  the  bargaining  agent.  Because  of 


the  judicial  nature  of  these  functions  of 
the  Board,  the  Chief  Justice  considered  that 
it  is  a  body  subject  to  the  supervision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario  if  it  tres¬ 
passes  against  its  jurisdiction.  He  quoted 
from  Lord  Sumner  in  the  case  of  Rex  v. 
Nat  Bell  Liquors  Limited  (1922),  2  AC 
128  to  describe  the  limits  within  which 
the  Court  may  exercise  its  supervisory 
authority: — 

That  supervision  goes  to  two  points: 
one  is  the  area  of  the  inferior  jurisdic¬ 
tion  and  the  qualifications  and  conditions 
of  its  exercise;  the  other  is  the  observance 
of  the  law  in  the  course  of  its  exercise. 

His  Lordship  then  considered  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  the  Board  had  abused 
its  jurisdiction  in  dealing  with  this  appli¬ 
cation  for  certification.  He  referred  to 
the  duty  imposed  on  the  Board  to  take 
steps  to  determine  the  wishes  of  the 
emplo3’-ees  in  a  unit  as  to  the  selection  of 
their  bargaining  agent.  Pointing  out  that 
it  was  not  compulsory  for  the  Board  to 
regard  mere  membership  of  an  employee 
in  the  union  as  having  the  effect  of  a 
declaration  in  favour  of  the  union’s  cer¬ 
tification,  he  sugge.sted  that  a  representa¬ 
tion  vote  might  have  been  held,  as 
I'equested  by  the  employer. 

In  discussing  the  powers  of  the  Labour 
Relations  Board,  the  Chief  Justice  noted 
that  the  Act  and  regulations  leave  a  large 
measure  of  discretion  to  the  Board  as  to 
the  steps  to  be  taken  in  determining  the 
wishes  of  the  employees  as  to  certification 
of  a  bargaining  agent  and  give  it  a  good 
deal  of  freedom  in  its  procedure.  The 
Board  may  accept  such  evidence  and  infor¬ 
mation  on  oath,  affidavit  or  otherwise  as 
it  ^  deems  proper,  whether  admissible  as 
evidence  in  a  court  of  law  or  not.  He 
stated,  however,  that  the  Board’s  jurisdic¬ 
tion  is  restricted  by  the  requirement  that 
the  majority  of  the  employees  in  the 
bargaining  unit  must  be  members  of  the 
union  and  that  the  employees’  desire  to 
bargain  collectively  through  the  applicant 
union  mu,st  be  evident.  In  His  Lordship’s 
view,  the  purpose  of  this  limitation  of  the 
Board’s  power  to  certify  is  to  protect  the 
employee  against  certification  of  a  bargain¬ 
ing  agent  who  has  not  the  confidence  of 
the  majority  of  the  employees.  It  is  also 
important  to  the  employer  that  the  bar¬ 
gaining  agent  with  whom  he  must  negotiate 
be  validly  authorized  and  able  to  make  an 
agreement  binding  the  employees  as  a 
whole. 

The  Chief  Justice  concluded  that  the 
Board  had  abused  its  jurisdiction  by 
di,sregarding  the  limitations  imposed  upon 
it.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  Board 
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was  not  at  liberty  to  refuse  to  permit 
inquiry  to  be  made,  or  to  make  inquiry 
on  its  own  part,  into  such  a  matter  as  the 
alleged  resignation  of  members  from  the 
applicant  union.  He  maintained  that  at 
the  hearing  the  Board  had  excluded 
evidence  that  was  vital  to  the  inquiiy  it 
was  required  to  make.  In  His  Lordship’s 
words : — 

It  is  clear  upon  the  evidence  that  the 
Board  did  not  make  the  inquiry  necessary 
to  enable  the  Board  to  certify— as  it  did 
certify — that  a  majority  of  the  employees 
in  the  unit  were  members  in  good  standing 
of  the  applicant  trade  union.  The  Board 
made  its  certificate  without  laiowing 
whether  it  was  true  or  false.  The  Board 
refused  to  make  the  inquiry  necessary  to 
learn  the  truth  .  .  . 

To  put  the  matter  in  another  way,  the 
Board  has  assumed  jurisdiction  to  grant 
certification  to  the  applicant  without  first 
ascertaining  that  the  applicant  has  the 
qualifications  that  permits  its  certification, 
and  has  thereby  disregarded  an  important 
limitation  on  the  Board’s  jurisdiction. 

The  five  judges  of  the  Appeal  Court 
concurred  in  dismissing  the  Guild’s  appeal 
with  costs.  Toronto  Newspaper  Guild, 
Local  S7,  American  Newspaper  Guild 
(CIO)  V.  Globe  Printing  Company, 
Supreme  Court  of  Ontario,  March  12,  1952, 
unreported. 

Quebec  Superior  Court  .  .  . 

.  .  .  dismisses  claim  of  automotive  industry  parity 
committee  for  holiday  pay  for  garage  employees. 

The  action  of  a  parity  committee, 
claiming  wages  for  certain  garage  workers 
whose  employer  had  not  given  them  a 
seven-day  holiday  with  pay  between  April 
and  November  as  he  was  required  to  do 
by  a  decree  under  the  Collective  Agree¬ 
ment  Act,  was  dismissed  in  the  Superior 
Cot:rt  at  Quebec  on  November  19,  1951. 
The  Court  accepted  the  employer’s  defence 
that  he  had,  by  agreement  with  his 
employees,  given  them  the  holiday  with 
pay  earlier  in  the  year. 

Mr.  Justice  Choquette,  delivering  the 
judgment  of  the  Court,  summarized  the 
arguments  of  both  parties.  The  parity 
committee  contended  that  the  employer, 
who  was  subject  to  decree  765  under  the 
Collective  Agreement  Act  relating  to 
garage  employees  in  the  Quebec  region, 
had  failed  to  give  to  some  of  his  employees 
the  seven-day  holiday  with  pay  between 
April  1  and  November  1,  1950,  to  which 
they  were  entitled  by  virtue  of  the  decree. 
The  committee  claimed  on  their  behalf 
the  sum  of  $686.82,  which  included  $572.35 


as  holiday  pay  and  20  per  cent  of  this 
sum,  or  $114.46,  as  a  penalt}^  for  violation 
of  the  decree  as  provided  for  by  Section 
20  (c)  of  the  Act. 

The  employer  admitted  that  his 
employees  were  entitled  to  have  a  seven- 
day  holiday  between  April  1  and 
November  1,  and  to  receive  $572.35  in 
wages  for  the  period  of  the  holiday,  but 
he  claimed  that,  by  agreement  with  his 
employees,  he  had  given  them  the  holiday 
in  advance  in  January,  1950,  and  had 
already  paid  them  for  this  holiday.  He 
maintained  that  the  decree  did  not  give 
the  right  to  demand  double  payment  in 
such  a  case.  The  parity  committee  argued 
that  the  holiday  given  in  advance  was  a 
gratuity  which  the  employer  was  free  to 
grant,  but  that  it  could  not  take  the 
place  of  the  holiday  with  pay  prescribed 
by  the  decree  for  a  specified  period.  The 
Collective  Agreement  Act  was  a  law  of 
public  order,  and  any  arrangement  between 
employers  and  workers  to  limit  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Act  was  null  and  void. 

His  Lordship  stated  that  Section  VII-A 
of  decree  765  imposed  a  threefold  obliga¬ 
tion  on  the  employer.  He  was  required 
to  grant  the  prescribed  holiday,  to  give 
it  in  the  specified  period,  and  to  pay  the 
equivalent  of  wages  during  the  holiday. 
In  this  case  the  employees  had  received 
the  holiday  and  the  required  pay  in 
advance.  The  holiday  and  the  pay  had  not 
been  given  with  any  intention  of  giving  a 
gratuity,  but  according  to  an  agreement 
with  the  employees  for  the  purpose  of 
satisfying,  although  in  an  irregular  way,  the 
requirements  of  the  decree  for  the  year 
1950-51. 

Mr.  Justice  Choquette  held  that  if  this 
agreement  to  give  and  take  the  holiday  in 
advance  was  illegal  the  employees  could 
not  declare  it  to  be  null  and  void  and  at 
the  same  time  retain  the  money  they  had 
received  for  the  week  they  had  not  worked. 
In  this  situation  the  employer  had  the  right 
to  maintain  that  the  sum  claimed  had 
already  been  paid. 

In  His  Lordship’s  opinion,  clause  6  of 
Section  VII-A  of  the  decree  under  which 
the  plaintiff  made  the  claim  applied  only 
to  an  employee  who  left  his  employment 
or  was  dismissed  before  he  had  taken  the 
holiday  to  which  he  w'as  entitled.  It  did 
not  apply  to  the  employees  in  this  case. 

Although  he  held  that  the  employer’s 
obligation  had  been  met,  Mr.  Justice 
Choquette  stated  that  it  was  nevertheless 
true  that  there  had  been  a  violation  of 
the  decree  with  respect  to  the  time  of 
the  holiday.  For  this  offence  the  penalty 
prescribed  by  Section  46  of  the  Collective 
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Agreement  Act  (a  fine  not  exceeding  $10 
and  costs)  might  be  applicable,  but  not 
the  penalty  demanded  by  the  parity 
committee  which  would  amount  to  double 
payment  for  the  holiday.  Accordingly  the 
action  of  the  parity  committee  was  dis¬ 
missed.  Comite  paritaire  de  I’industrie  de 
Vautomohile  v.  Rousseau  Inc.  Les  Rapports 
Judiciaires  de  Quebec  (1952),  CS  Montreal, 
Nos.  1  and  2,  67. 

Saskatchewan  District  Court  .  .  . 

.  .  .  finds  employee  who  left  job  is  not  entitled  to 
recover  wages  for  days  worked  after  last  payday. 

On  December  8,  1951,  Judge  Hogarth  in 
the  District  Court  of  Regina  allowed  an 
employer’s  appeal  from  an  order  of  a  police 
magistrate  which  required  him  to  pay  an 
employee  who  left  his  job  before  the  day 
when  his  wages  were  usually  paid  the  wages 
payable  for  the  days  he  had  worked  since 
his  last  payday.  The  Court  held  that,  since 
the  employee’s  contract  of  service  was  on 
a  weekly  basis,  his  wages  were  not  due 
until  the  end  of  the  week.  The  Court 
also  ruled  that  an  employee  who  leaves 
his  employment  without  notice  before  the 
end  of  a  working  period  has  no  right  to 
lay  an  information  under  the  Wages 
Recovery  Act. 

The  employee  was  a  taxi  driver  hired 
by  the  appellant,  the  owner  of  a  taxicab 
business,  on  July  2S,  1951.  At  that  time 
no  agreement  was  made  between  them 
about  the  payment  of  wages  or  term  of 
employment.  All  the  employer’s  drivers 
were  paid  $27  a  week  for  a  weekly  term 
beginning  Sunday  and  ending  Saturday 
night.  An  additional  sum  was  paid  as 
overtime  for  hours  worked  beyond  eight 
in  any  one  day.  The  employee  left  his 
employment  on  Wednesday,  September  19, 
1951,  wdthout  giving  notice.  He  had  been 
paid  his  wages  up  to  the  preceding  Saturday 
night,  but  claimed  payment  for  the  other 
da3^s  he  had  worked.  His  employer  main¬ 
tained  that  no  more  w'ages  were  due  to 
him  unless  and  until  he  completed  another 
week’s  service  on  the  following  Saturday. 
The  driver  laid  a  complaint  under  the 
Wages  Recovery  Act  and  a  police  magis¬ 
trate  ordered  his  employer  to  paj'  $14.70 
in  wages  and  $9.75  in  costs.  This  order 
was  appealed  in  the  District  Court. 

Although  there  had  been  no  specific  con¬ 
tract  of  hiring  for  a  definite  period  at  a 
specified  rate  of  pay,  Judge  Hogarth  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  facts  implied  a  contract 


for  services  on  a  w'eekly  basis  for  an  amount 
payable  weekly  which  the  employee  had 
accepted.  He  stated  that  it  is  a  long- 
established  principle  of  law  that  where 
there  is  a  contract  for  services  payable 
monthly  or  weekly,  the  wages  of  the 
employee  are  due  at  the  end  of  each  month 
or  week  as  the  case  may  be.  However, 
if  the  employee  quits  his  employment  with¬ 
out  lawful  excuse  or  proper  notice  at  any 
time  during  the  week  or  month  he  is  not 
entitled  to  any  payment  following  the  end 
of  the  last  week  or  month  for  which  wages 
were  due.  Judge  Hogarth  cited  several 
cases  which  had  established  this  rule. 

It  was  argued  on  behalf  of  the  employee 
that  this  position  was  changed  by  Section 
5  (1)  of  the  Wages  Recovery  Act,  1951, 
which  reads; — ■ 

Any  employee  who  has  cause  of  com¬ 
plaint  against  his  employer,  whether  the 
relationship  of  employer  and  employee  has 
been  determined  or  not,  for; 

(а)  the  non-payment  of  wages  actually 
earned  in  his  employment; 

or 

(б)  wages  payable  under  a  contract  of 
service; 

may  lay  an  information  in  writing  and 
under  oath  before  a  magistrate,  stating 
the  cause  of  complaint  and  the  amount 
of  wages  claimed. 

Counsel  for  the  employee  contended  that 
clause  (a)  permitted  an  employee  to 
recover  ■wages  up  to  the  time  of  leaving 
his  emplojmient  as  wages  actually  earned, 
and  that  it  made  no  difference  whether  the 
time  of  his  leaving  -^vas  at  the  end  of  a 
\veekly  period  or  at  an3r  time  during  the 
week. 

Judge  Hogarth  considered  that,  since 
there  was  a  contract  for  services,  clause  (b) 
and  not  clause  (a)  was  applicable.  The 
■wages  to  be  recovered  wmuld  be  wages 
payable  under  the  contract,  which  were  not 
due  until  the  end  of  the  ■weekly  working 
period  on  Saturday  night. 

His  Honour  pointed  out  also  that  Sec¬ 
tion  5  does  not  give  all  employees  the 
right  to  la3^  an  information,  but  only  an 
emplo3me  having  cause  of  complaint.  In 
his  opinion,  an  employee  under  a  contract 
of  service  who  leaves  his  employment 
without  lawful  excuse  or  proper  notice 
during  a  period  for  which  his  wages  are 
payable  has  no  cause  of  complaint. 

For  these  reasons  the  Court  allowed  the 
appeal  and  set  aside  the  magistrate’s 
decision  with  costs.  Rex  ex  rel  Doering 
V.  Wagner  [1952],  4  WWR  (NS),  666.  ■ 
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RecGnt  RGgulations,  Dominion  and  Provincial 

Higher  minimum  rates  set  for  Alberta’s  four  largest  cities  than  those 
for  rest  of  province.  Amendments  made  to  the  by-law  setting  out  the 
requirements  for  certification  under  the  Quebec  Labour  Relations  Act 


In  Alberta,  two  special  Minimunr  Wage 
Orders  applying  to  the  four  largest  cities 
of  the  Province  establish  a  minimum  rate 
of  S26  a  week  for  males  and  $24  for 
females.  These  workers  were  formerly 
under  the  two  general  orders  for  men  and 
women  which  set  a  minimum  of  $25  and 
$20.  respectively,  and  which  continue  in 
force  throughout  the  rest  of  the  Province. 
In  Ontario,  real  estate  and  insurance  agents 
and  salesmen  are  excluded  from  the  Hours 
of  Work  and  Vacations  with  Pay  Act. 

Amendments  to  the  by-law  of  the 
Quebec  Labour  Relations  Board  governing 
the  recognition  of  associations  set  out  the 
conditions  which  must  be  complied  with 
by  an  association  applying  for  certification 
and  make  it  mandatory  on  the  Board  to 
ensure  that  such  an  association  is  not 
company-dominated. 

Canada  Shipping  Act 

Pilotage  By-Laws 

A  surcharge  of  10  per  cent  on  pilotage 
dues  was  provided  for  by  an  amendment 
to  tJie  b3’-laws  for  the  Saint  John  Pilotage 
District.  The  amendment  was  approved  bj' 
P.C.  1120  on  Februar3-  29  and  gazetted 
March  12. 

Effective  from  January  1,  1952,  an 

increase  from  10  to  15  per  cent  was  made 
in  the  surcharge  pax’able  on  pilotage  dues 
for  the  St.  John’s  Pilotage  District,  New¬ 
foundland,  by  P.C.  995,  approved  on 
February  19  and  gazetted  March  12.  The 
Pilotage  Commission  is  also  required  to 
collect  a  sum  equal  to  15  per  cent  of  the 
harbour  moving  fees  payable  by  any  ves.sel. 

Alberta  Labour  Act 

Minimum  W  ages 

The  minimum  rates  for  male  and  female 
workers  in  the  four  largest  cities  in  Alberta 
have  been  raised  by  two  new  minimum 
wage  orders  (Nos.  17  and  19)  i.ssued  under 
O.C.  231-52  on  February  18  and  gazetted 
February  29. 

Effective  from  March  30,  the  minimum 
rate  for  full-time  male  employees  over  21 
3'ears  of  age  in  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Leth¬ 
bridge  and  Medicine  Hat  is  $26  a  week 
instead  of  $25  and  the  rate  for  full-time 
women  workers  in  these  centres  has  been 


raiseil  from  $20  to  $24  a  week.  Fmtil  the 
present  time  workers  in  these  urban  centres 
were  governed  by  the  two  general  orders, 
No.  1  for  men  and  No.  2  for  women.  These 
two  orders,  which  fix  a  minimum  rate  of 
$25  for  men  workers  and  $20  for  women, 
now  cover  the  remainder  of  the  Province, 
excluding  the  four  large  cities. 

Male  Workers 

Order  17  applies  to  all  male  workers  in 
the  cities  of  Edmonton,  Calgarj',  Leth¬ 
bridge  and  Medicine  Hat  with  certain 
exceptions.  These  exceptions  are;  those 
working  under  a  schedule  of  hours  and 
wages  under  Part  IV  of  the  Act  (the 
Industrial  Standards  section),  workers  hired 
for  casual,  seasonal  or  temporary  work  in 
any  industry  by  another  than  an  employer 
engaged  in  such  industiy,  apprentices,  and 
workers  engaged  by  a  contract  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Industrial  Relations  and 
paid  on  a  commission  basis  or  a  stated 
salary  by  the  week,  monllr  or  year. 

As  in  Order  1,  lower  rates  are  set  for 
young  workers  and  they  are  $1  higher  than 
the  corresponding  rates  in  Order  1.  Boys 
up  to  17  3mars  of  age  must  receive  at  least 
$14.50  a  week;  between  17  and  18,  $17; 
between  18  and  19,  $19.50;  between  19  and 
20,  $21;  ,and  between  20  and  21,  $23.50. 
After  21  years  of  age  the  full  adult  rate 
of  $26  a  week  must  be  paid. 

The  $26  minimum  applies  to  a  work-week 
of  40  hours  or  more.  Hourly  rates  are  set 
for  part-time  workers  who  work  fewer  than 
40  hours  in  a  week.  These  rates,  which 
are  10  cents  an  hour  more  than  the  corre¬ 
sponding  rates  in  Order  1,  ai'e  40  cents  for 
boys  under  17 ;  45  cents  for  those  between 
17  and  18;  .50  cents  between  18  and  19; 
55  cents  between  19  and  20;  60  cents 
between  20  and  21 ;  anrl  65  cents  an  hour 
for  those  over  21  years.  When  a  worker 
is  continuousK'  employed  for  less  than  four 
hours,  he  must  Ire  paid  for  at  least  four 
hours’  work  at  tlie  minimum  rate  for  his 
classification  as  given  above. 

The  maximum  deductions  permitted  from 
wages  for  board  and  lodging  are  .$4  for  18 
meals,  $4.50  for  21  meals,  25  cents  for  a 
single  meal,  $1.50  for  a  week’s  lodging,  and 
25  cents  a  day  where  lodging  is  furnished 
for  less  than  a  full  week. 
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Female  Workers 

Order  19  applies  to  all  female  workers 
in  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Lethbridge  and 
Medicine  Hat  except  employees  in  an 
industrjr  working  under  an  industrial 
standards  schedule  of  hours  and  wages, 
those  engaged  by  contract  approved  by 
the  Board  at  a  stated  weekly,  monthly  or 
yearlj'  salary,  and  employees,  except  office 
workers,  in  hospitals  and  nursing  homes. 

For  full-time  experienced  workers  who 
work  40  hours  or  more  per  week  the 
minimum  which  may  be  paid  is  $24  a 
week,  an  increase  of  $4  over  the  former 
rate  which  is  still  in  effect  elsewhere  in 
the  Province.  Inexperienced  workers  must 
be  paid  $16.50  a  week  for  the  first  month, 
$19  a  week  for  the  second  and  $21.50  a 
week  for  the  third  month  instead  of  $14, 
$16  and  $18,  as  before.  If  they  are 
employed  on  an  hourly,  commission  or 
piece-work  basis,  their  wages  must  not  be 
less  than  the  weekly  minimum  prescribed. 
At  the  end  of  the  three-month  learning 
period,  the  rate  for  experienced  workers 
must  be  paid. 

Part-time  rates  for  workers  who  wmrk 
less  than  40  hours  a  week  were  increased 
from  50  cents  to  60  cents  an  hour,  and. 
as  previously,  no  emplojme  may  be  paid 
for  less  than  four  hours  when  she  works 
four  hours  or  less  in  a  day,  a  meal  period 
of  not  more  than  one  hour  being  con¬ 
sidered  part  of  such  period.  As  in  general 
Order  2,  piece-workers  must  be  paid  not 
less  than  the  minimum  rates  averaged  over 
a  period  of  not  more  than  a  month. 

The  maximum  deductions  which  may  be 
made  from  wages  are  the  same  as  those 
fixed  by  Order  17  for  men,  noted  above. 
Other  provisions  of  the  Order  relating  to 
uniforms,  breakages  and  the  proportion  of 
inexperienced  employees  to  the  total 
number  of  employees  are  the  same  as  under 
the  general  order  for  women  workers. 

Overtime  and  Public  Holidays 

Both  Orders  provide  that  time  and  one- 
half  the  regular  rate  is  payable  after  nine 
hours  in  a  day  and  48  hours  in  a  week 
or  after  such  lesser  dail}^  or  weekly  hours 
as  may  be  established  under  the  Act.  No 
deductions  may  be  made  from  the  week’s 
wage  for  time  not  worked  on  a  statutory 
holiday  when  the  employer’s  establishment 
is  not  open  for  business. 

Hours  of  Work — Split  Shifts 

Hours  of  Work  Order  No.  21,  approved 
by  O.C.  231-52  on  February  18  and 
gazetted  February  29,  provides  that,  in  any 
city,  town  or  village  where  the  population  is 
over  5,000,  working  hours  of  employees  in 


any  employment  must  be  confined  within 
the  10-hour  period  immediately  following 
commencement  of  work.  In  all  other  parts 
of  the  Province,  hours  must  be  confined 
within  a  12-hour  period.  "Workers  who 
work  in  summer  resorts  or  provincial  and 
national  parks  from  June  1  to  September  30 
of  any  year  are  exempted  from  the  Order. 

Under  two  earlier  Orders  (Nos.  19  and 
21,  1950,  L.G.,  1950,  p.  1921),  which  are  now 
repealed,  for  the  purposes  of  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  split  shifts  a  distinction  was  made 
between  centres  of  2,000  people  and  over 
and  those  with  less  than  2,000  inhabitants. 
In  the  former,  hours  were  required  to  be 
confined  within  a  10-hour  period  after  work 
was  begun,  and  in  the  latter,  within  a 
12-hour  period. 

Newfoundland  Labour  Relations  Act 

Regulations  were  Issued  under  the  Labour 
Relations  Act,  1950,  governing  the  pro¬ 
cedure  to  be  followed  and  the  particulars 
to  be  included  in  giving  notice  to  commence 
collective  bargaining,  in  applying  for  con¬ 
ciliation  services,  in  making  a  complaint 
of  an  alleged  violation  of  the  Act,  and  in 
requesting  the  permission  of  the  Minister 
of  Labour  to  prosecute  for  an  offence  under 
the  Act. 

The  regulations,  similar  to  those  under 
the  federal  Indu.strial  Relations  and  Dis¬ 
putes  Investigation  Act,  ■were  issued  on 
February  5  and  became  effective  on  April  1. 

Ontario  Hours  of  Work  and 
Vacations  with  Pay  Act 

Three  new  classes  of  employees  ■were 
excluded  from  the  Hours  of  Work  and 
Vacations  with  Pay  Act  and  regulations 
under  it  by  an  Order  in  Council  (O.Reg. 
102/52)  made  on  February  25,  and  gazetted 
March  15. 

Excepted  from  the  statutory  requirements 
with  respect  to  both  hours  of  work  and 
vacations  with  pay  are ;  ( 1 )  agents 

licensed  under  The  Insurance  Act, 

(2)  salesmen  registered  under  The  Real 
Estate  and  Business  Brokers  Act  and 

(3)  persons  employed  in  selling  or  soliciting 
orders  for  goods,  wares  and  merchandise. 
The  exclusion,  however,  does  not  apply  to 
such  persons  who  are  employed  at  the 
actual  place  of  business  of  the  employer 
or  whose  working  hours  are  established  by 
the  employer  or  can  be  verified  by  him. 

Ontario  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 

The  transmission  and  distribution  of 
gasoline,  petroleum  and  petroleum  prod¬ 
ucts  whether  performed  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer  or  by  a  separate  undertaking  was 
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added  to  class  12  of  Schedule  I  of  the 
Act,  the  industries  in  which  are  liable  to 
contribute  to  the  Accident  Fund.  The 
manufacturing  of  gasoline  ami  petroleum 
and  petroleum  products  is,  as  before, 
included  in  the  Schedule. 

The  amendment  was  made  by  O.Reg. 
123/52  on  February  25,  and  gazetted 
March  22. 

Quebec  Labour  Relations  Act 

Additional  requirements  of  the  Labour 
Relations  Board  “for  the  purpose  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  good  faith”  of  an  association 
applying  for  certification  were  set  out  by 
an  Order  in  Council  (No.  136)  made  on 
February  27  and  gazetted  hlarch  S.  The 
new  rules  amend  By-law'  No.  1  of  the 
Labour  Rehations  Board  which  laj'^s  down 
the  requirements  which  must  be  met  before 
unions  can  be  recognized,  that  is,  certified, 
by  the  Board  (L.G.,  1946,  p.  1275). 

According  to  the  press,  the  Minister  of 
Labour  explained  that  the  purpose  of  the 
amendments  was  to  prevent  the  certifica¬ 
tion  of  company-dominated  unions. 

The  association  applying  for  certification 
must  file  a  petition  in  duphcate  on  forms 
supplied  by  the  Board,  together  with  the 
text  of  a  resolution  approving  the  petition 
which  has  been  adopted  at  a  regular  meet¬ 
ing  at  which  there  were  sufficient  members 
present  to  constitute  a  quorum. 

The  union  must  be  an  “association”  as 
defined  in  the  Act,  that  is,  “a  professional 
syndicate,  a  union  of  such  syndicates,  a 
group  of  emploj'ees  or  of  employers,  bona 
fide,  having  as  object  the  regulation  of 
relations  between  employers  and  employees 
and  the  study,  defence  and  development 
of  the  economic,  social  and  moral  interests 
of  its  members,  with  respect  for  law  and 
authority.” 


In  considering  the  application,  the  Board 
is  required  to  take  into  account  Sections 
20,  21  and  22  of  the  unfair  labour  practices 
section  of  the  Act  which  forbid  an 
employer  to  seek  to  dominate  or  to  hinder 
the  formation  or  the  activities  of  an  asso¬ 
ciation  of  employees,  or  to  refuse  to 
employ  a  person  because  he  is  an  officer 
or  member  of  such  an  association  and 
which  forbid  the  use  of  intimidation  or 
threats  by  an  employer  or  any  other  person, 
to  induce  anyone  to  become  or  to  cease  to 
be  a  member  of  an  association. 

The  Board  has  authority  to  require 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
by-law  and  to  obtain  any  other  information 
which  it  deems  necessary. 

Saskatchewan  Social  Aid  Act 

By  O.C.  628/52,  made  March  4  and 
gazetted  March  15,  a  new  section  was 
added  to  the  regulations  which  set  out  the 
conditions  under  which  a  person  over  70 
receiving  a  pension  under  the  federal  Old 
Age  Security  Act  is  eligible  to  receive  a 
supplementary  allowance  of  up  to  $2.50  a 
month  from  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan 
(L.G.,  March,  1952,  p.  316). 

The  amendment  provides  that,  where  a 
recipient  of  a  supplementary  allowance 
leaves  Saskatchewan  to  go  to  another  prov¬ 
ince  with  which  Saskatchewan  has  no 
reciprocal  agreement  regarding  the  payment 
of  allowances,  payment  of  his  allowance 
must  be  suspended  immediately.  Payment 
may  be  resumed  when  he  returns  to 
Saskatchewan.  If  he  returns  within  six 
months,  his  allowance  may  be  paid  for  a 
period  of  his  absence  not  exceeding  three 
months  in  any  calendar  year. 


Fed  eral  Government  Legislation  on  Injunctions  Undesirable^^ 


Provincial  Legislatures  have  “complete 
jurisdiction  in  relation  to  interim  injunc¬ 
tions  sought  in  provincial  courts”  and  “it 
would  seem  undesirable  that  Parliament 
should  undertake”  to  enact  legislation 
forbidding  the  issue  of  injunctions  in 
labour  disputes  before  both  sides  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  appear  and  state  their 
case  before  the  judge,  Stuart  Garson, 
Minister  of  Justice,  has  written  to  Percy 
Bengough,  President  of  the  Trades  and 
Labour  Congress  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Bengough  had  written  the  Minister 
requesting  the  federal  Government  to  enact 
such  legislation  or  to  state  that  the  federal 


Government  has  no  jurisdiction  whatever 
in  the  matter  so  that  the  TLC  would  be 
free  to  attempt  to  obtain  legislation  from 
the  provinces. 

It  is  true  that  Parliament  has  certain 
jurisdiction  over  employer-employee  rela¬ 
tions  in  the  case  of  federal  undertakings, 
the  Minister  wrote.  “If  a  provincial  Legis¬ 
lature  declines  to  enact  such  legislation  in 
relation  to  injunction  proceedings  in  pro¬ 
vincial  courts,  it  would  seem  undesirable 
that  Parliament  should  undertake  to  do  so 
in  connection  with  its  limited  authority 
over  employer-employee  relations  in  that 
province.” 
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Unemploymeiit  Insoranee 


Monthly  Report  on  Operation  of 

the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 

Claims  for  unemployment  insurance  were  fewer  in  February,  1952*  than 
in  the  previous  month,  more  numerous  than  in  the  same  month  last  year 


While  initial  and  renewal  claims  for 
unemplo.vment  insurance  benefit  were 
fewer  in  February  than  in  January,  although 
more  numerous  than  during  the  same 
month  last  year,  benefit  payments  increased 
during  the  month. 

The  report  on  the  operation  of  the 
Unemplojmrent  Insurance  Act,  issued  by  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  shows  that 
during  February  a  total  of  140,386  initial 
and  renewal  claims  was  filed  in  local  offices 
of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Commis¬ 
sion,  In  January,  212,293  claims  were 
recorded;  claims  filed  one  year  ago 
numbered  109,709. 

Total  claimants  on  the  live  unemploy¬ 
ment  register  as  at  February  29  numbered 
350,805  (272,094  males  and  78,711  females), 
compared  wdth  358,091  (273,834  males  and 
84,257  females)  on  January  31,  and  252,533 
(203,575  males  and  48,958  females)  on 
February  28,  1951.  Of  the  total  claimants 
on  the  register  as  of  February  29.  276,325 
(221,781  males  and  54,544  females)  were 
ordinary,  34,396  (21,158  males  and  13.238 
females)  w^ere  on  short  time,  and  40,084 
(29,155  males  and  10,929  females)  were 
claiming  supplementary  benefit. 

Adjudicating  centres  disposed  of  150,931 
initial  and  renewal  claims,  101,374  of  wffiich 
were  considered  entitled  to  benefit.  A 
total  of  39,282  claims  were  rejected  because 
of  insufficiency  of  contributions,  while 
disqualifications  were  imposed  in  16,277 
cases  (including  revised  and  supplementary 
benefit  claims).  Chief  reasons  for  disquali¬ 
fication  were:  voluntarily  left  employment 
without  just  cause”  5,911  cases;  “not  unem¬ 
ployed”  3,489  cases;  and  “not  capable  of 
and  not  available  for  work”  1,818  cases. 

Persons  commencing  benefit  during  the 
month,  on  either  initial  or  renewal  claim, 
numbered  107,680,  compared  with  154,294 
m  January,  and  79,421  in  February  1951, 

A  total  of  $14,162,612  was  paid  in  com¬ 
pensation  for  5,266,024  proven  unemployed 

*See  Tables  E-1  to  E-8  at  enrl  of  book. 
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Comparison  of  current  employment 
statistics  with  those  for  a  previous 
period  serves  no  useful  purpose  if  made 
on  the  basis  of  numbers  alone.  Con¬ 
sideration  must  be  given  to  other 
relevant  factors,  such  as  the  opening  and 
closing  of  seasonal  industries,  increase  in 
area  population,  influence  of  weather 
conditions,  and  the  general  employment 
situation. 


days  during  February,  in  comparison  with 
$13,433,917  for  5,036,971  days  in  January, 
and  $9,589,561  for  3,853,024  days  one 

year  ago. 

During  the  week  February  23-29,  228,121 
beneficiaries  received  benefit  payments 
amounting  to  $3,483,137  as  compensation 
for  1,291,339  unemployed  days,  compared 
wdth  216,882  benehciaries,  $3,238,244  and 

1,195,557  days  for  the  week  January  26- 
February  1.  One  year  ago,  $2,331,336  was 
paid  to  158,045  beneficiaries  in  respect  of 
936,027  unemplo3md  days. 

Average  daily  rate  of  benefit  for  the 

week  February  23-29  was  $2.70,  compared 
with  $2.71  for  the  week  January  26- 

February  1,  and  $2.49  for  the  week 
February  24-March  2,  1951. 

Supplementary  Benefit 

Of  the  39,251  initial  claims  considered  for 
supplementary  benefit  during  the  month, 
29,299  established  the  right  to  benefit. 
Discjualifications  were  imposed  in  1,210 
cases.  Supplementary  benefit  payments 
during  the  month  amounted  to  $1,408,445. 

Insurance  Registrations 

Reports  receiv'ed  from  local  offices  of 
the  Unemplov’ment  Insurance  Commission 
shownd  that  during  the  month  of  February, 
1952,  insurance  .books  were  issued  to 
4,348,987  employees  who  had  made  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  unemployment  insurance 
fund  at  one  time  or  another  since  April  1, 
1951.  This  was  an  increase  of  55,920  during 
the  month. 

As  at  February  29,  1952,  employers 
legistered  numbered  243,627 — a  decrease  of 
193  since  the  end  of  January. 


Decisions  of  the  Umpire  under 

the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 

Digests  of  two  Selected  Decisions  Rendered  by  the  Umpire 


Decision  CU  B  803,  March  11,  1952 

Held:  That  the  claimant,  a  resident  of 
Moose  Jaw,  had  just  cause  for  voluntarily 
leaving  his  employment  when  he  was  given 
no  alternative  hut  to  accept  a  transfer  to 
Regvna  with  a  change  in  occupation  inas- 
imich  as  he  owned  his  home  in  Moose  Jaw 
ivhere  members  of  his  family  icere  gain¬ 
fully  employed  and  his  prospects  of  finding 
other  employment  there  in  his  usual  occu¬ 
pation  were  good. 

(Reference  made  to  CU-B  A30,  634  and 

724.) 

^laterial  Facts  of  Case. — The  claimant, 
married,  44  years  of  age,  residing  in  Moose 
Jaw,  Sask.,  filed  a  claim  for  benefit  on 
October  29,  1951,  stating  that  he  had  been 
employed  by  a  bakery  as  a  truck  driver 
at  a  wage  of  S41.50  a  week  from  September 
7,  1950,  to  October  27,  1951,  when  he 
separated  from  his  employment  for  the 
following  reasons:  — 

Left  voluntarily — rather  than  move  to 

Regina — (have)  owm  home — some  members 

of  family  working  here. 

The  insurance  officer  disqualified  him  for 
a  period  of  six  weeks  because,  in  his  opinion, 
he  had,  without  just  cause,  voluntarily  left 
his  employment  ("Section  41  (1)  of  the  Act), 

The  claimant  appealed  to  a  court  of 
referees. 

On  November  13.  1951,  the  employer 
wrote  to  the  local  office  explaining  that 
the  claimant  had  been  employed  as  a 
truck  driver  hauling  bread  between  Moose 
Jaw  and  Regina;  that  shortly  before  his 
separation  the  company  had  changed  its 
method  of  operation  by  consolidating  the 
trucking  job  with  a  sales  job  tliereby 
requiring  the  services  of  a  qualified  sales¬ 
man;  that  as  the  claimant  did  not  have 
the  necessary  ciiialifications  for  the  new  job 
but  had  given  excellent  service  to  the  com¬ 
pany  he  w'as  offered  a  position  as  a  shipper 
in  the  bakery  in  Regina,  which  he  declined 
to  accept  as  he  owned  his  home  in  Moose 
Jaw'  and  did  not  wish  to  break  up  his  large 
family,  some  members  of  which  were  gain¬ 
fully  employed  there. 

The  court  of  referees,  after  taking  into 
consideration  decisions  CU-B  430,  634,  724. 
unanimously  upheld  the  decision  of  the 
insurance  officer. 


B  ith  leave  from  the  chairman,  the 
claimant  appealed  to  the  LTmpire. 

Conclusions. — In  rendering  its  decisions, 
the  court  of  referees  has  referred  to  three 
previous  decisions  of  the  Umpire — CU-B 
430,  634  and  724. 

CU-B  430  deals  with  the  case  of  a  young 
claimant  who,  upon  being  forced  to  vacate 
the  rooms  which  he  and  his  wife  and  child 
occupied  in  Hamilton,  voluntarily  left  his 
emplo^-ment  to  return  with  them  to  the 
home  of  his  parents  in  Port  Colborne.  I 
held  that  he  should  have  ariamged  for  his 
wife  and  child  to  live  with  his  parents  in 
Port  Colborne  and  that  he  should  have 
taken  a  room  in  Hamilton  and  continued 
in  his  employment  until  such  a  time  as 
he  could  secure  accommodation  for  his 
family  in  that  city  or  have  definite  assur¬ 
ance  of  suitable  employment  in  Port 
Colborne. 

CU-B  634  and  721  deal  with  the  case  of 
claimants  who  refused  a  transfer  to  another 
city,  although  it  was  an  implied  condition 
of  their  contract  of  service. 

The  present  case  is  different. 

The  claimant’s  employer  w'as  changing 
his  method  of  operation  and  for  that  reason 
could  not  retain  the  claimant  in  his  employ 
unless  he  w'as  prei)ared  to  take  a  job  in 
Regina. 

The  claimant  has  five  children  and  owms 
his  own  home.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it 
would  have  been  a  real  hardship  for  him 
to  have  to  move  to  Regina  and  leave 
behinil  him  the  members  of  his  family 
who  are  gainfully  employed  in  Moose  Jaw. 

In  view  of  his  line  of  work,  he  had 
reasons  to  believe  that  his  chances  of 
obtaining  employment  in  Moose  Jaw,  which 
has  a  poj^ulation  of  approximately  25,000, 
were  good  and — in  fact — it  appears  that  he 
did  secure  employment  some  four  weeks 

after  having  left  his  job  with  . 

Bakeries  Limited. 

Ihider  the  circumstances,  I  consider  that 
the  claimant  has  established  just  cause 
witliin  the  meaning  of  Section  41  (1)  of 
the  Act  and  his  appeal  is  allowed. 

Decision  CU-B  806,  March  14,  1952 

Held:  That  the  claimant,  uJio  in  September 
hail  voluntarily  left  his  employment  as  a 
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clerk  in  a  drug  store  to  resume  his  studies 
in  •pharmacy  at  university  and  had  filed  a 
claim  for  benefit  stating  that  he  was  avail¬ 
able  for  part-time  employment,  could  not 
he  considered,  as  being  available  for  work 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  two  months 
later  as  it  then  seemed  that  there  was  little 
likelihood  of  his  obtaining  part-time  work 
of  the  pattern  he  desired. 

(Reference  made  to  CU-B  486.) 

Material  Facts  of  Case. — The  claimant, 
married,  26  years  of  age,  filed  a  claim  for 
benefit  on  September  22,  19'51,  stating  that 
he  had  been  employed  as  a  clerk  in  a 
drug  store  from  May  1,  1951,  to  September 
12,  1951,  when  he  voluntarily  left  that 
employment  to  resume  his  studies  in 
pharmacy  at  university.  He  also  stated  as 
follows : — 

Since  May,  1951,  I  have  been  employed 
six  days  per  week — nine  hours  per  day — 
broken  shift.  The  previous  year  while 
attending  I  was  employed  at  this  same 
place  of  business  part  time  at  the  rate 
of  20  to  30  hours  a  week  and  will  be  able 
to  continue  at  this  rate  while  I  am  now 

attending  the  University  of .  for 

the  term  September  19,  1951,  to  May  1, 
1952. 

The  claim  was  allowed. 

On  November  12,  1951,  the  local  office 
submitted  the  claim  to  the  insurance  officer, 
reporting  that  it  had  had  no  orders  from 
employers  to  fit  the  claimant’s  pattern  of 
availability  which  was  as  follows: — 

Monday  and  Tuesday — available  from 

6.30  p.m. 

Wednesday  and  Frida}^ — available  from 

5.30  p.m. 

Thursday — available  from  1.30  p.m. 

Saturday  and  Sunday— available  all  day. 
The  insurance  officer  referred  the  case  to  a 
court  of  referees  for  a  decision. 

At  the  hearing  held  before  the  court,  a 
local  office  official  stated  that  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  employment  to  meet  the 
claimant’s  pattern  of  availability  and  the 
claimant  himself  stated  that  he  had  found 
difficulty  in  obtaining  employment  “in  his 
present  off  hours”.  The  court  unanimously 
disqualified  the  claimant  for  an  indefinite 
period  as  from  November  5,  1951,  because 
he  had  not  proved  that  he  was  available 
for  work  (Section  27  (1)  (h)  of  the  Act). 

The  claimant  applied  to  the  chairman 
of  the  court  for  leave  to  appeal  to  the 
Umpire,  contending  that,  as  he  had  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  fund  while  working  on  a 
part-time  basis,  he  should  not  be  denied 
benefit  because  he  was  only  available  for 
part-time  work. 

The  chairman  of  the  court  granted  the 
claimant  leave  to  appeal  to  the  Umpire, 
but  omitted  to  state  his  reasons  therefor. 


Conclusions. — The  claimant  was  allowed 
benefit  when  he  filed  his  claim  on  Sep¬ 
tember  22,  1951,  no  doubt  because  some 
of  his  contributions  had  been  made  to  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Fund  while  he 
worked  on  a  part-time  basis  and  because 
there  was  a  possibility  for  him  to  again 
obtain  part-time  employment  in  the  local 
drug  stores. 

As  time  went  on,  however,  it  appeared 
that  it  w’ould  be  very  difficult  to  find  the 
claimant  part-time  work  of  the  pattern  he 
desired  and,  as  he  was  not  in  a  position 
to  take  full-time  employment,  the  insurance 
officer  thought  that  his  case  should  be 
placed  before  a  court  of  referees  for  con¬ 
sideration.  The  court,  which  is  familiar 
with  the  local  conditions  of  employment, 
came  to  the  unanimous  conclusion  that  he 
could  not  be  considered  as  being  available 
for  work  within  the  meaning  of  Section 
27  (1)  (b)  of  the  Act.  ' 

With  this  decision,  I  agree. 

The  claimant’s  case  is  in  no  way  different 
from  that  of  claimants  who,  for  health  or 
domestic  reasons,  cannot  accept  full-time 
employment  and  are,  after  a  reasonable 
period  of  time,  disqualified  from  the  receipt 
of  benefit  because  they  are  not  available 
for  work. 

The  following  extract  from  decision 
CU-B  486,  which  also  deals  with  the  case 
of  a  claimant  who  was  unable  to  take 
full-time  employment,  is  quoted  for  the 
claimant’s  information: — 

The  court  of  referees  is  of  the  opinion 
that  inasmuch  as  the  Commission  accepted 
contributions  from  the  claimant,  while  she 
was  engaged  in  part-time  employment,  it 
is  now  estopped  from  denying  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  benefit.  I  cannot  agree 
with  this  opinion. 

The  answer  to  the  question  as  to  whether 
a  claimant  may  insist  upon  .accepting  only 
work  of^  a  pattern  similar  to  that  which 
he  previously  followed  depends  upon  the 
length  of  his  unemployment,  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  obtaining  work  of  such  a  pattern 
in  the  district  and  all  the  other  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  case. 

While  it  is  the  duty  of  the  local  office 
to  endeavour  to  place  a  claimant  in  the 
kind  or  pattern  of  employment  he  pre¬ 
viously  followed,  nevertheless,  if  with  the 
passage  of  time  no  such  employment  can 
be  found,  he  should  be  ready  to  adjust  his 
domestic  or  personal  affairs  in  order  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  labour  field. 

For  those  reasons  the  appeal  is  dismissed. 
I  would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
chairman  of  the  court  of  referees  to  Section 
59  (2)  of  the  Act  which  reads  as  follows: — 

Where  the  chairman  of  a  court  of 
referees  grants  leave  ^  of  appeal  to  the 
umpire  from  the  decision  of  the  court, 
the  chairman  shall  record  in  writing  a 
statement  of  the  grounds  on  which  leave 
to  appeal  is  granted. 
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Fair  Wages  Conditions 


In  Dominion  Government  Contracts 


The  Fair  Wages  Policy  of  the  Dominion 
Uovernment  has  the  purpose  of  ensuring 
tha,t  all  government  contracts  contain  pro¬ 
visions  to  secure  the  payment  of  wages 
generally  accepted  as  current  in  each  trade 
for  competent  woi'knien  in  the  district  where 
the  work  is  carried  out. 

There  are  two  .-^ets  of  conditions  applicable 
to  government  contracts,  those  which  apply 
to  building  and  construction  work,  and 
those  n  hich  apply  to  contracts  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  various  classes  of  government 
supplies  and  equipment. 

The  practice  of  the  different  departments 
of  the  Government,  before  entering  into 
contracts  in  the  first  group,  is  to  obtain 


from  the  Department  of  Labour  schedules 
setting  forth  the  current  wage  rates  for  the 
different  classifications  of  workmen  required 
in  the  execution  of  the  work.  These 
schedules,  known  as  fair  wages  schedules, 
are  thereupon  included  by  the  department 
concerned  in  the  terms  of  the  contract. 

Fair  wages  schedules  are  not  issued  in 
respect  of  contracts  for  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Contracts  in  this  group  are  awarded 
in  accordance  with  a  policy  which  provides 
that  wage  rates  must  equal  those  current 
in  the  district. 

A  more  detailed  account  of  the  Dominion 
Government's  Fair  Wages  Policy  is  given 
in  the  Labour  Gazette  for  July,  1946 
p.  932. 


Schedules  Prepared ’and  Contracts  Awarded  during  March 

(1)  Works  of  Construction,  Remodelling,  Repair  or  Demolition 


During  March  the  Department  of  Labour 
prepared  102  fair  wages  schedules  for 
inclusion  in  building  and  construction  con¬ 
tracts  proposed  to  be  undertaken  by 
various  departments  of  the  Government  of 
Canada  in  different  parts  of  the  Dominion. 

During  the  same  period  a  total  of  96 
construction  contracts  was  awarded  by  the 
■>-arious  government  departments.  Partic¬ 
ulars  of  these  contracts  appear  below. 

Copies  of  the  relevant  wages  schedules 
are  available  to  trade  unions  or  other  hona 
fide  interested  parties,  on  request. 

The  labour  conditions  of  each  of  the  con¬ 
tracts  listed  under  this  heading,  besides 
stipulating  working  hours  of  not  more  than 


eight  per  day  and  forty-four  per  week, 
provide  that  “where,  by  provincial  legisla¬ 
tion,  or  by  agreement  or  current  practice, 
the  working  hours  of  any  class  of  workers 
are  less  than  forty-four  per  week,  such 
les.ser  hours  shall  not  be  exceeded  on  this 
work  except  in  case.s  of  emergency  as  may 
be  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  and 
then  only  subject  to  the  payment  of  over¬ 
time  rates  as  specified  by  the  Minister  of 
Labour”,  and  also  specify  that  the  rates  of 
wages  set  out  therein  are  ^‘minimum  rates 
only  ’  and  that  “nothing  herein  contained 
shall  be  considered  as  exempting  contractors 
and  subcontractors  from  the  payment  of 
higher  rates  in  any  instance  where,  during 
Ihe  continuance  of  the  work  such  higher 
rate.s  are  fixed  by  provincial  legislation,  by 
agreements  between  employers  and  employees 
in  the  district  or  by  changes  in  prevailing 
rates”. 


(2)  Contracts  for  the  Manufacture  of  Supplies  and  Equipment 

Contracts  for  supplies  and  equipment  were  awarded  as  follows,  >mder  the  i)olicy  that 
wage  rates  must  equal  those  current  in  the  dtstrict;— 


Department  No.  of  Contracts  Aggregate  Amount 

Agriculture  .  1  |  29,626.24 

Post  Office  .  13  105,256.83 

Public  Works  .  2  11,918.00 


(3)  Arrears  of  Wages 

During  Alarch  the  sum  of  $347.55  was  collected  from  two  employers  who  had  failed  to 
pay  the  wages  required  by  the  labour  conditions  attached  to  their  contracts.  This  amount 
was  distributed  to  the  five  employees  concerned. 


Contracts  Containing  Fair  Wages  Schedules  Awarded,  March 

(The  labour  conditions  of  the  contracts  marked  (*)  contain  the  General  Fair  Wages 
Clause  providing  for  the  observance  of  current  or  fair  and  reasonable  rates  of  wages  and 
hours  of  labour  not  in  excess  of  8  per  day  and  44  per  week,  and  also  empower  the  Minister 
of  Labour  to  deal  with  any  question  which  may  arise  with  regard  thereto.) 
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Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation 


Summerside  PEI:  Cosman  &  Co  Ltd, 
cementing  down  shingles  on  roof.  Eastern 
Passage  N  S:  Harbour  Construction  Co 
Ltd,  installation  of  foundation  walls  & 
permanent  improvements  to  houses.  New 
Glasgoiv  N  S:  L  E  Scaravelli,*  repairs  to 
basements.  Ajax  Ont:  A  Stroud  Ltd,* 
equipment  for  water  treatment  system. 
London  Ont:  Hydro  Electric  Power  Com¬ 
mission  of  Ontario,*  installation  of  elec¬ 
trical  power  system.  Rockcliffe  Ont: 
Lightfoot  Bros  Construction  Co,*  installa¬ 


tion  of  concrete  sewer.  Windsor  Ont: 
A.  Loiselle  &  Son,*  installation  of  back 
porch  piers;  National  Painting  &  Decorat¬ 
ing  Ltd,*  exterior  painting  of  houses. 
Belmont  Park  B  C:  Rosehall  Nurseries 
Ltd,*  landscaping.  Chilliwack  B  C:  Rose- 
hall  Nurseries  Ltd,*  landscaping;  Rosehall 
Nurseries  Ltd,*  landscaping.  Vancouver 
B  C:  Rosehall  Nurseries  Ltd,*  landscap¬ 
ing;  Rosehall  Nurseries  Ltd,*  landscaping; 
Vancouver  Associated  Contractors  Ltd, 
construction  of  houses. 


Department  ot  Citizenship  and  Immigration 

Wikwemikong  Ont:  T  C  Taillefer,  construction  of  a  day  school,  Manitoulin  Island 
Agency. 


Defence  Construction  Limited 


Bedford  Basin  N  S:  Arthur  &  Conn  Ltd, 
installation  of  electrical  services;  Fundy 
Construction  Co  Ltd,  installation  of  heating 
distribution  system  &  construction  of  con¬ 
verter  houses  &  electrical  sub-station.  Dart¬ 
mouth  N  S:  Eastern  Woodworkers  Ltd, 
construction  of  garage.  Greenwood  N  S: 
Kenney  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction 
of  cannon  &  machine  gun  stop  butt. 
Chatham  N  B:  Modern  Construction  Ltd, 
erection  &  finishing  of  standard  explosive 
storage  bldgs.  Bagotville  P  Q:  Brush  Aboe 
(Canada)  Ltd,*  installation  of  electric 
power  plant;  Gulf  Maritime  Construction 
Ltd,  erection  of  standard  explosive  storage 
bldgs.  St  Hubert  P  Q:  Louis  Donolo  Inc, 
construction  of  officers’  mess.  Valcartier 
P  Q:  J  0  Lambert,  construction  of  central 


heating  plant  &  installation  of  equipment. 
Barriefield  Ont:  DeMers  Electric  Ltd,  in- 
stallaton  of  electrical  distribution  system. 
Camp  Borden  Ont:  Bennett-Pratt  Ltd,  con¬ 
struction  of  mess.  Clinton  Ont:  Elgin 
Construction  Co  Ltd,  erection  of  quonset 
hut;  R  Timms  Construction  &  Engineering 
Co  Ltd,  construction  of  messes.  Downsview 
Ont:  Redfern  Construction  Co  Ltd,  con¬ 
struction  of  bldgs;  Supreme  Power  Supplies 
Ltd,*  supply  of  power  transformers; 
Richardson  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construc¬ 
tion  of  water  reservoir  &  pumphouse. 
Hamilton  Ont:  James  Kemp,  construction 
of  explosive  storage  bldg.  North  Bay  Ont: 
Russell  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction 
of  explosive  storage  bldgs;  Sterling  Con¬ 
struction  Co  Ltd,  installation  of  petroleum 
storage  tanks ;  Sterling  Construction  Co 
Ltd,  construction  of  fire  hall.  Petawawa 


Ont:  W  0  Pickthorne  &  Son  Ltd,  instala- 
tion  of  fire  alarm  system.  Trenton  Ont: 
Tatham  Co  Ltd,  erection  of  explosive 
storage  bldgs.  Uplands  Ont:  W  H  Yates 
Construction  Co  Ltd,  extensions  to  sewage 
treatment  plant;  Shore  &  Horwitz  Con¬ 
struction,  construction  of  explosive  storage 
bldgs.  Macdonald  Man:  LTniversal  Con¬ 
struction  Co,  construction  of  explosive 
storage  bldgs.  Winnipeg  Man:  Swanson 
Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  pump¬ 
house  &  reservoir;  Universal  Construction 
Co  Ltd,  construction  of  explosive  storage 
bldgs.  Saskatoon  Sask:  Pigott  Construc¬ 
tion  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  central  steam 
plant;  W  C  Wells  Construction  Co  Ltd, 
construction  of  structural  steel  hangar; 
W  C  Wells  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construc¬ 
tion  of  bulk  fuel  storage;  Myers  Con¬ 
struction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  explosive 
storage  bldgs.  Calgary  Alta:  Burns  & 
Dutton  Concrete  &  Construction  Co  Ltd, 
construction  of  explosive  storage  bldgs; 
Borger  Bros  Ltd,  construction  of  gun  test¬ 
ing  stop  butt.  Cold  Lake  Alta:  Alexander 
Construction  Ltd,  construction  of  bldgs; 
Poole  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction 
of  structural  steel  hangars;  Steel-Crafts 
(Alberta)  Ltd,  installation  of  bulk  fuel 
storage;  Dominion  Construction  &  Arling¬ 
ton  Lumber  Ltd,  construction  of  supply 
main  &  remote  control  line.  Namao  Alta: 
P  W  Graham  &  Sons  Ltd,  construction  of 
bldgs.  Penhold  Alta:  Alexander  Construc¬ 
tion  Ltd,  construction  of  messes.  Matsqui 
B  C :  Kemiett  Construction,  construction  of 
stand-b3'-  power  bldg. 


Department  of  Defence  Production 

Municipal  Spraying  &  Contracting  Ltd,  paving  of  Harmonv  Road, 
RCAF  Station.  Kamloops  B  C:  Interior  Contracting  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  a' tank  & 
pumphouse  &  installation  of  equipment  &  pipe  lines.  RCAF  Station. 
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National  Harbours  Board 

Montreal  Harbour  P  Q :  Key  Constmction  Ltd,  construction  of  freight  elevator,  ramps 
«fc  division  walls  in  sheds.  Vancouver  Harbour  B  C :  Coast  Quarries  Ltd,  construction  of 
dry  wall  rock  protection,  Grenville  Island. 


Department  ot  Public  Works 


Biahop’s  Falls  Nfid:  Newfoundland 
Engineering  &  Construction  Co  Ltd,  con¬ 
struction  of  public  bldg.  Twillingate 
Nfld:  North  Shore  Construction  Co  Ltd, 
harbour  improvements.  Bridgewater  N  S: 
Rodney  Contractors  Ltd,  addition  &  alter¬ 
ations  to  public  bldg.  Cribbins  Point 
-V  S:  F  W  Digdon  &  Sons  Ltd,*  dredg¬ 
ing.  Halifax  Harbour  N  S:  Charles  H 
Balch  ct  Maynard  B  i\I  isner,  repairs  to 
beach  protection,  Mauger  s  Beach.  Halifax 
X  S:  Parker  Bros,  interior  &  exterior 
painting,  K.  of  C.  Hostel.  Petit  de  Grat 
X  S:  Walker  &  Hall  Ltd,  construction  of 
a  wharf.  Pictou  X  S:  Pictou  Foundry  & 
Machine  Co  Ltd,*  renewals  &  repairs  to 
tug  “Sogenada” ;  Pictou  Foundry  & 
^Machine  Co  Ltd,*  renewals  &  repairs  to 
Dredge  PWD  No  9.  Sydney  N  S:  Sydney 
Engineering  &  Dry  Dock  Co  Ltd,* 
renewals  &  repairs  to  hull  &  machinery  of 
tug  “Camso".  The  Hawk  N  S:  Mosher 
6c  Rawding  Ltd,  wharf  extension.  Bona- 
venture  P  Q:  Laurent  Giroux,  construc¬ 
tion  of  public  building.  Jolietie  P  Q  : 
Joliette  Steel  Division,*  construction  of 
dipper  bucket  for  Dredge  PWD  No  130. 
La  Sarre  P  Q:  Adelard  Pelletier,  construc¬ 
tion  of  public  building.  Rimouski  P  Q: 
Emile  St  Pierre,  wharf  reconstruction. 
Three  Rivers  P  Q:  Romeo  Martel.*  land¬ 
scaping,  public  bldg.  Englehart  Ont: 
Hill-Clark-Francis  Idd,  erection  of  public 
bldg.  London  Ont:  Putherbough  Con¬ 
struction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  cold 
chambers  &  .storage  room.  Science  Service 


Laboratory;  Putherbough  Construction  Co 
Ltd,  construction  of  greenhouses  &  header- 
house,  Science  Service  Laboratory.  Mark- 
dale  Ont:  W  A  Brown  Construction  Ltd, 
erection  of  public  bldg.  Ottawa  Ont: 
J  E  Copeland  Co  I  Ad.  alterations  to  bldg, 
255  Argyle  x\ve ;  Edgar  Dagenais,  new 
pai'titions  &  re-decorating  etc,  No  6 
temporary  bldg;  J  C  Robinson  &  Sons 
Ltd,  installation  of  electrical  distribution 
system,  Booth  St  Bldgs;  Alex  I  Garvock, 
construction  of  poultry  houses.  Central 
Experimental  Farm;  G  T  Green  Ltd, 
])ainting  of  rooms  in  library  extension, 
Supreme  Court  Bldg;  Doran  Constimction 
Co  Ltd,  suspended  ceilings,  plaster  work, 
tile  work,  ventilation  etc  in  library  exten¬ 
sion,  Supreme  Court  Bldg;  Parkdale 
Woodworkers  Ltd,  book  shelves  in  library 
reading  room,  Supreme  Court  Bldg;  A 
Lanctot  Construction  Co,  alterations  to 
Laurentian  Bldg  for  X-ray  laboratory. 
Rockcliffe  Ont:  George  A  Crain  &  Sons 
Ltd,  construction  of  office  bldg,  RCMP. 
Toronto  Ont:  Redfern  Construction  Co 
Ltd,  development  of  laboratories,  Sunny- 
brook  Park  Hospital.  Dodge  Cove 
(Digby  Island)  B  C:  Skeena  River  Pile¬ 
driving  Co,  float  extension.  Duncan  B  C: 
A  V  Richardson  Ltd,  alterations  &  addi¬ 
tions  to  UIC  Bldg.  Roberts  Bay  B  C: 
Pacific  Piledriving  Co  Ltd,  wharf  repairs 
&  extension.  Vancouver  B  C:  Allan  & 
Viner  Construction  Ltd,  alterations,  repairs, 
pa\'ing,  RCMP  Fairmont  Barracks. 


Department  ot  Resources  and  Development 

Halifax  X  S:  Wilfred  Russel  McNally,  installation  of  heating  system.  Citadel. 

Department  ot  Transport 

Moncton  N  B:  Parsons  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  air  terminal  bldg.  Cold 
Lake  Alta:  Dawson  Wade  &  Co  Ltd.  aerodrome  tlevelopment. 


TUC  Names  Delegate  to  TLC’s  1952  Convention 


Sir  Vincent  Tewson,  General  Secretary 
of  the  British  Trades  Knion  Congre.ss,  has 
announced  the  appointment  of  Frederick  S. 
Kelland  as  representative  of  the  TUC  to 
the  67th  annual  convention  of  the  Trades 


and  Labour  Congre.ss  of  Canada,  to  be 
held  in  Winnipeg  beginning  August  18. 

Mr.  Kelland  is  President  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Society  of  Locomotive  Engineers 
and  Firemen  in  Great  Britain. 
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Employmeiit  Conditions 


Mareli-^April,  195S 

Applications  at  National  Employment  Service  offices  fell  off  by  7,500 
during  the  first  week  of  April,  although  the  number  at  April  10  was 
15,000  higher  than  at  the  beginning  of  February.  Lay-offs  from  logging 
camps,  main  cause  of  additional  unemployment  this  Spring,  were  almost 
completed.  Hirings  on  a  small  scale  were  beginning  in  agriculture, 
construction  and  transportation.  Employment  was  still  at  low  level  in 
textiles  and  in  some  sections  of  household  appliance  industries 


Seasonal  factors  continued  to  augment 
the  number  of  unemployed  after  the  end 
of  January  but  less  rapidly  than  in  the 
early  winter  months.  At  the  latest  date 
for  information,  April  10,  applications  at 
National  Employment  Service  offices 
throughout  the  country,  totalling  378,000, 
were  15,000  higher  than  at  the  beginning 
of  February.  An  improvement  in  the 
situation  was  apparent  in  the  statistics  for 
the  week  April  3-10,  however,  when  regis¬ 
trations  fell  off  by  7,500. 

Lay-offs  from  logging  camps,  the  main 
cause  of  additional  unemployment  during 
this  period,  were  largely  completed  by  early 
April.  Employment  in  the  logging  sector 
of  pulp  and  paper  in  eastern  Canada  had 
dropped  by  60,000  since  the  end  of  January, 
which  was  a  larger  decline  than  ever  before 
recorded.  Many  of  the  men  released  from 
woods  work  were  entitled  to  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  benefits  this  year  and  were 
registering  for  the  short  period  of  unem¬ 
ployment  before  they  took  up  their  summer 
work  on  farms,  construction  projects.  Great 
Lakes  shipping  and  similar  activities. 

^  Except  in  logging,  there  have  been  rela¬ 
tively  few  large  lay-offs  since  the  end  of 
January.  By  the  end  of  March,  hirings 
were  taking  place  on  a  small  scale  in 
agi-iculture,  construction  and  transportation, 
although  they  w^ere  not  general;  weather 
conditions  still  impeded  outdoor  wmrk  in 
most  parts  of  eastern  Canada. 

Not  much  change  occurred  in  industries 
in  which  employment  declines  were  largely 
non-seasonal,  although  signs  of  improve¬ 
ment  were  appearing.  Short-time  work  was 
reduced  in  the  clothing  industry;  some 
former  workers  were  recalled.  The  auto¬ 
mobile  industry  continued  its  re-hiring 
progi  am  which  started  in  February 
Employment  remained  at  a  low  level  in 


primary  textiles,  however,  and  in  some 
sections  of  the  household  appliance 
industries. 

Shipbuilding  and  aircraft  firms  continued 
to  increase  their  employment  during  the 
wdnter  months,  with  some  difficulties  being 
experienced  in  obtaining  skilled  men.  The 
indexes  of  employment  for  these  indus¬ 
tries,  issued  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics  on  a  1939  base,  reflect  this  rise. 
The  February  1,  1952,  indexes  with  a  com¬ 
parable  figure  for  the  previous  year  in 
parentheses  were;  aircraft  and  parts,  727-8 
(416-3)  and  shipbuilding  and  repair  502-6 
(315-8). 

Monthly  DBS  employment  data  indicate 
that  most  other  industries,  including  min¬ 
ing,  communications,  public  utility  opera¬ 
tions,  finance  and  services,  have  maintained 
stable  employment  slightly  above  1951 
levels. 

Regional  Analysis 

The  developments  in  employment  during 
this  period  varied  with  the  different 
regions.  In  the  Atlantic  region,  the  major 
factor  in  the  employment  scene  since 
February  has  been  the  lay-offs  in  the 
lumbering  and  logging  industry.  The 
largest  increase  in  persons  registering  at 
NES  offices  has  been  in  the  logging  areas 
of  northern  New  Brun.swdck  and  Grand 
Falls  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  Bridgewater, 
Springhill,  Truro,  Minto  and  Sussex  local 
areas.  By  April  10,  applications  for  employ¬ 
ment  w-ithin  the  region  had  reached  a  total 
of  52,700.  About  4,000  were  added  in 
February  and  6,000  in  March  and  early 
April. 

Outdoor  work  was  further  delayed  in 
March  because  of  the  spring  thaw.  Pro¬ 
vincial  highways  were  closed  to  heavy 
truckers  and  sawmills,  exhausting  their 
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supply  of  logs,  will  remain  inactive  until 
hauling  can  be  resumed.  Greatly  reduced 
construction  employment  at  the  RCAF 
base  at  Chatham  aggravated  the  rise  of 
job  applications  in  the  Newcastle  area.  In 
the  Bathurst  local  area,  small  temporary 
lay-offs  in  paper  manufacturing,  caused  by 
the  power  shortage,  helped  to  swell  the 
labour  supply. 

Despite  this  labour  surplus,  there  was 
evidence  of  a  growing  shortage  of  certain 
skilled  and  semi-skilled  tradesmen.  In 
Liverpool,  orders  for  moulders,  welders, 
draughtsmen  and  electricians  for  ship  repair 
work  were  met  from  local  supplies  with 
difficulty.  In  Halifax,  the  heavy  demand 
for  machinists,  marine  engine  fitters  and 
welders  exceeded  the  supply. 

Spot  shortages  of  skills  were  expected  to 
develop  as  construction  projects  got  under¬ 
way.  In  Newfoundland,  workers  were 
already  being  hired  for  construction  of  the 
airbase  near  Corner  Brook,  for  which  an 
estimated  2,500  men  would  be  needed. 
Electricians,  plumbers,  plasterers  and  brick- 
la.vers  were  alreadj^  in  short  supply  in 
several  areas  of  the  region. 

Quebec,  more  than  any  other  region, 
was  affected  by  the  release  of  workers  from 
logging.  Applications  for  work  at  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  offices  which  stood  at  104, ,500 
at  January  31,  rose  to  114,600  at  February 
28  and  135.900  at  April  10.  Twenty-six 
of  the  43  local  areas  in  the  region  showed 
15  per  cent  or  more  of  the  wage  and  salary 
workers  registered  at  NES  offices  at  tlie 
beginning  of  April. 

Aside  from  logging,  the  employment 
situation  in  the  Quebec  region  as  a  whole 
did  not  change  appreciably  during  March. 
Mines  remained  well-staffed,  with  demand 
for  workers  low.  Some  hiring  was  evident 
in  the  quarries  where  work  was  being 
resumed  after  the  winter  closure. 

Employment  in  plants  working  on  defence 
contracts  remained  high  with  an  increased 
demand  for  technical  skills.  Capital  goods 
industries  continued  active.  Scarcity  of 
orders  for  stoves  and  furnaces  in  particular 
caused  a  decline  in  production  in  foundries. 
There  was  little  prospect  of  an  early 
recovery  in  the  slack  primary  textile  indus¬ 
try.  Unsettled  labour  conditions  in  the 
textile  plants  in  ^^alleyfield  and  Montreal 
added  to  the  difficulties  of  the  industry. 

Clothing  firms  were  seasonally  active  and 
the  knit  goods  industry  was  busie*',  despite 
large  inventories.  Some  increase  in  employ¬ 
ment  was  taking  place  in  the  leather  and 
leather  products  industry  affecting  Quebec 
and  Montreal,  and  in  the  furniture  industry 
affecting  Victoriaville.  A  slight  decline  in 
activity  occurred  in  pulp  and  paper  indus¬ 


tries  and  two  paper-making  plants  in  Three 
Rivers  reduced  their  working  schedule  to 
three  days  a  week  because  of  heavy 
inventories.  A  temporary  decline  in 
employment  in  asbestos  products  manufac¬ 
turing  industries  occurred  during  March. 

Active  job  applications  in  the  Ontario 
region  declined  8,400  from  the  February 
peak  to  104,400  at  April  10.  The  start  of 
the  seasonal  decline  in  unemployment  has 
involved  a  relatively  small  number  of 
workers,  in  comparison  to  other  years,  but 
there  has  been  a  continuing  decline  in 
the  extent  of  short-time  work,  as  indicated 
by  a  drop  of  2,700  in  the  number  of  claims 
for  short-time  unemployment  insurance 
benefits  in  March.  The  Ontario  total  of 
13,800  at  the  end  of  March  remained 
higher  than  for  Quebec  (11,800)  for  the 
third  consecutive  month,  an  unusual  feature 
at  this  time  of  year. 

There  were  declines  in  the  volume  of 
unemployment  during  March  in  36  of  the 
61  local  areas  in  the  region.  The  man¬ 
power  surplus  in  Picton  was  reduced  by 
the  recall  of  footwear  workers  and  the 
seasonal  resumption  of  cement  block 
manufacturing.  The  close  of  log  cutting 
and  hauling  activit}^  increased  manpower 
surpluses  in  many  northern  areas,  wffiere 
activity  in  logging  and  sawmilling  will  not 
be  resumed  until  drier  weather  and  .suitable 
ground  conditions  prevail.  Lay-offs  from 
textile  and  paper  mills  increased  unem¬ 
ployment  in  Cornwall. 

Developments  in  manufacturing  industries 
in  the  region  had  not  yet  shown  a  definite 
pattern.  Although  generally  slack,  the 
textile,  leather,  rubber  and  furniture  indus¬ 
tries  experienced  slight,  scattered  improve¬ 
ments.  Meat  packing  establishments  were 
liiring  workers  for  pork  processing  after  the 
liesitation  induced  by  the  outbreak  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  in  the  Prairies;  activity 
in  confectionery  slackened.  Working  hours 
were  reduced  in  mills  producing  fine  paper 
and  containers  because  of  high  inventories. 
In  Oshawa,  150  workers  were  recalled  to 
the  automobile  industry  and  an  additional 
4,50  to  500  new  workers  were  hired;  1,000 
more  automobile  workers  were  expected  to 
be  taken  on  in  Windsor.  The  machinery 
industry  in  Brantford  continued  to  expand, 
with  shortages  of  tool  makers  and  arc 
welders  becoming  more  acute.  Employment 
increased  in  the  aircraft  industry  during 
March. 

The  spring  uji.swiug  in  construction 
activity  had  been  held  up  by  unfavourable 
weather  and  ground  conditions,  which  were 
expected  to  improve  shortly.  While  a 
drop  in  the  volume  of  resiflential  building 
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tins  year  in  comparison  with  1951  was 
expected,  many  institutional  and  industrial 
projects  were  ready  to  start. 

The  number  of  job  seekers  in  the 
Prairie  region  has  increased  only  slightly 
since  the  end  of  January  and  by  the  end 
of  March  was  beginning  to  decline.  The 
45,300  applications  on  file  at  employment 
offices  at  April  10  were  4,000  fewer  than 
at  the  winter  peak.  No  area  showed  a 
large  surplus  of  workers.  Construction 
workers  made  up  a  large  proportion  of  the 
unemployed. 

The  completion  of  the  winter  pulp¬ 
cutting  program,  with  the  resulting  increase 
of  1,200  in  job  applications,  created  a 
moderate  labour  surplus  in  Port  Arthur. 
The  successful  winter  cut  increased  inven¬ 
tories  in  most  companies  to  sufficiently  high 
levels  so  that  the  summer  cut  will  likely 
be  smaller  this  year.  Lay-offs  were  heavy 
m  Fort  William  also  but  labour  sur¬ 
pluses  were  being  absorbed  in  the  aircraft, 
construction  and  railway  transportation 
industries. 

A  shortage  of  farm  labour  is  expected 
again  this  spring,  partly  as  a  result  of  the 
anticipated  increase  in  construction  acti-\-ity 
and  the  carry  over  of  the  1951  harvest. 

Conditions  in  manufacturing  were  gener¬ 
ally  more  buoyant  in  filarch.  An  aircraft 
firm  in  Winnipeg  had  more  than  doubled 
its  staff  recently  and  additional  hiring  of 
aircraft  workers  took  place  in  Edmonton 
and  Fort  William.  Activity  in  food  manu¬ 
facturing  was  seasonally  low;  in  meat 
packing  most  of  those  laid  off  because  of 
the  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease 
have  been  recalled  but  restrictions  on  the 
movement  of  cattle  were  having  an 
unfavourable  effect  on  employment  in  the 
industry.  The  clothing  industry  was  season- 
,ally  active. 

In  the  Pacific  region,  employment  con¬ 
ditions  have  been  improving  since  the  end 
of  January.  Logging  operations  in  the 
coastal  areas  were  approaching  normal 
levels  in  Alarch  and  the  demand  for  farm 
workers  strengthened  as  spring  work  got 
under  way.  In  consecpience,  the  number  of 


job  applications  at  National  Employment 
Service  offices  at  April  10  had  dropped  to 
39,400  from  a  peak  of  57,500  at  the  end 
of  January.  Substantial  labour  surpluses 
existed  in  six  of  the  18  labour  market  areas 
at  the  beginning  of  April. 

Vancouver  Island  had  experienced  the 
most  extensive  reduction  m  unemployment. 
Labour  surpluses  had  declined  substantially 
in  all  the  logging  areas.  There  was  some 
uncertainty  within  the  industry  regarding 
the  export  demand  after  the  United 
Kingdom  contracts  run  out  this  fall  but 
the  scale  of  currently-planned  woods  oper¬ 
ations  indicate  that  a  shortage  of  skilled 
loggers  will  develop  early  this  summer. 

At  Whitehorse  it  was  expected  that, 
unless  the  influx  of  transient  labour  this 
summer  is  large,  special  efforts  would  be 
needed  to  satisfj^  the  demand  for  mining 
and  construction  workers.  Orders  for  a 
substantial  number  of  welders  have  been 
cleared  by  the  National  Employment  Ser¬ 
vice  offices  to  other  parts  of  the  country, 
in  anticipation  of  the  construction  of  the 
Edinonton-Burnaby  pipeline,  where  con¬ 
tractors  were  now  conducting  welding  tests. 
Orders  for  rock  tunnelmen,  heavy  duty 
mechanics  and  maintenance  mechanics  for 
the  aluminum  expansion  project  have  been 
in  clearance  for  over  a  month. 

From  the  amount  of  work  planned  for 
1952,  it  was  probable  that  construction 
employment  this  summer  would  reach  last 
year's  high  level.  This  year,  however,  the 
emphasis  will  shift  from  housing  to  indus¬ 
trial  projects,  which  shift  will  exert  con¬ 
siderable  pressure  on  the  available  labour- 
supply  iir  specific  areas.  The  construction 
of  the  new-  Kitimat  townsite  in  northern 
British  Columbia,  will  recpiire  many 
carpenters.  Although  most  of  these  will  be 
brought  in  from  Vancouver,  the  project 
undoubtedly  will  compete  for  local  labour- 
wit  h  the  logging  industry  in  Prince  Rupert, 
which  has  been  employing  an  increasing 
number  of  workers  since  the  recent  expan¬ 
sion  in  the  industrju 
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nouri^  auu 
Working  Conditions 

The  Primary  Textile  Industry 

Although  production  and  employment  in  the  textile  industry  increased 
rapidly  during  1950  and  early  1951,  they  declined  sharply  during  the 
later  months  of  last  year.  Wages,  however,  increased  substantially 


After  a  rapid  increase  in  production  and 
employment  during  1950  and  the  earlj- 
part  of  1951,  equallj'  sharp  declines 
occurred  in  the  later  months  of  1951. 
Short-time  work  became  fairly  general.  At 
the  same  time,  substantial  increases  in 
wage  rates  or  in  straight-time  earnings 
took  place. 

E  ni  pi  o  y  in  e  n  t  Characteristics. — The 

primary  textile  industry  ranks  fifth  in 
number  of  employees  among  manufactur¬ 
ing  industries  in  Canada.  At  December  1, 
1951,  employment  in  textiles  amounted  to 

76.200  persons,  78  per  cent  of  whom  were 
engaged  in  the  production  of  yarn  and 
woven  fabric  while  the  remainder  were  in 
the  miscellaneous  textile  products  branches 
of  the  industry.  Of  the  78  per  cent, 

29.200  were  engaged  on  cotton  goods,  13,900 
on  woollen  goods,  and  16,100  on  synthetics 
and  silk  goods. 

The  textile  industry  is  a  light  manu¬ 
facturing  industry  in  which  labour  cost  is 
a  large  proportion  of  total  cost.  It  has 
therefore  been  common  for  textile  plants 
in  many  cases  to  locate  in  smaller  indus¬ 
trial  centres  where  labour  .supplies  arc 
ample.  Manj'  towns  in  Ontario  and 
Quebec  are  almost  wholly  dependent  on  the 
industry  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  Fifty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  industry’s  employment 
was  in  Quebec  and  38  per  cent  in  Ontario 
in  the  year  1948. 

Apart  from  the  recent  decline  in  employ¬ 
ment  levels,  the  po.st-war  period  has  seen 
the  trend  of  employment  in  the  industry 
move  irregularly  upward  in  all  branches 
except  woollen  goods.  The  average 
number  employed  in  woollen  goorls  fell 
from  15.000  to  14.000  between  1947  and 
1951.  During  the  same  period,  employ¬ 
ment  increased  bj'  4,.500  119  per  cent)  in 
cotton  goods,  by  3,300  123  per  cent)  in 
.synthetics,  and  by  900  16  per  cent)  in  tlie 
miscellaneous  group. 

Market  Treads. — About  90  per  cent  of 
the  primary  textile  industry’s  products 
ultimately  find  their  way  into  consumer 
goods  markets.  Most  of  the  output  is 
purchased  by  clothing  manufacturers, 


The  textile  industry,  in  terms  of  value 
of  production,  employment  and  payrolls, 
occupies  an  important  place  in  the 
Canadian  economy.  It  includes  a 
number  of  separate  branches,  such  as 
cottons,  woollens  and  synthetics,  which 
process  raw  fibres  into  finished  yarn 
for  woven  fabrics. 

In  this  article,  the  hosiery  and  knit 
goods  industry  has  been  included  in  the 
sections  on  collective  bargaining,  wage 
rates  and  working  conditions,  although 
it  is  frequently  considered  part  of  the 
secondary  textile  industry. 

The  data  on  employment  trends,  how¬ 
ever,  include  only  the  primary  textile 
industry  as  usually  defined. 


although  special  types  of  fabrics  are  pro¬ 
duced  for  other  industries,  such  as  boots 
and  shoes,  while  still  other  fabrics  go 
directly  to  retail  stores.  Demand  for 
the  industry’s  products  is  thus  largely 
dependent  on  the  level  of  consumer  sales 
of  secondary  textile  goods,  particularly 
clothing.  Sales  of  fabrics  for  home 
furni.-^liings  also  have  a  substantial  effect 
on  total  demand. 

The  industry  over  the  years  has  suffered 
from  marked  fluctuations  in  its  output. 
The  basic  cause  of  this  instability  is 
related  to  the  character  of  the  Canadian 
market,  with  its  heavy  flependence  on 
imports  which  are  competitive  with 
domestic  production. 

Industries  which  use  textile  products, 
particularly  woollens  and  synthetic  fibres, 
are  highly  responsive  to  changes  in  con¬ 
sumer  demand  resulting  from  climate  and 
style  factors. 

The  small  size  of  the  average  clothing 
firm  which  liuys  primary  textiles  is  an 
added  element  creating  instability  of 
demand.  This  is  particularly  true  of  cloth¬ 
ing  manufacturers.  Small  firms  in  this 
imlustry  are  .subject  to  financial  vulner¬ 
ability  and,  wuth  low  overhead  costs  in 
comparison  to  labour  costs,  output  reduc- 
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tions  are  intensified  because  manufacturers 
resort  to  lay-offs  as  a  cost-reduction 
measure. 

Imports  of  finished  fabrics,  which  last 
year  comprised  over  one-third  of  the 
total  domestic  sales  of  woven  goods,  are 
extremely  changeable  and  are  in  the  main 
competitive  with  domestic  goods.  This 
means  that  the  share  of  the  domestic 
market  going  to  Canadian  producers  can¬ 
not  be  assumed  very  far  in  advance. 

In  recent  years,  significant  variations 
have  taken  place  in  the  relative  importance 
in  consumption  of  various  textile  fabrics. 
There  has  been  a  shift  in  emphasis  from 
natural  fibres,  particulai'b^  wool,  to  syn¬ 
thetic  fibres.  Changes  in  the  characteristics 
of  new  fibres  have  broadened  their  use  both 
m  the  manufacture  of  clothing  and  for  a 
variety  of  other  purposes.  In  the  growing 
competition  with  synthetic  fibres,  cotton 
has  so  far  maintained  its  position  better 
than  wool. 

Ratv  Material  Considerations. — Raw 

material  supplies  create  another  element  of 
instability  for  the  Canadian  textile  indus¬ 
try.  Imported  natural  fibres  still  account 
for  about  80  per  cent  of  the  materials 
consumed  by  Canadian  firms,  which  there¬ 
fore  have  relatively  little  control  over 
supply  and  price.  The  unpredictability  of 
natural  fibre  yields  and  the  ability  of  large 
foreign  customers  to  affect  world  price 
movements  result  in  wide  price  and  supply 
fluctuations  for  Canadian  producers. 

Primary  and  secondary  textile  manufac¬ 
turers  have  more  recently  sought  to  average 
costs  over  longer  periods  to  maintain 
stability  in  consumer  prices.  This  helps  to 
overcome  minor  but  not  major  price  varia¬ 
tions.  Thus  the  consumer  market  is 
subjected  to  the  forces  of  supply  and  price 
expectations,  the  disruptive  effects  of  scare 
buying  and  inventory  accumulation  and  the 
difficulties  entailed  in  order  postponement 
and  stock  liquidation. 

In  the  long  run,  greater  stability  should 
accrue  to  the  industry  from  the  increasing 
use  of  synthetic  fibres.  Canada  produces 
75  per  cent  of  her  own  requirements  of 
these  fibres,  so  that  the  industry  is  to  this 
extent  freed  from  the  disturbing  effects  of 
supply  and  price  movements  in  world 
markets. 

Current  Production  and  Market 
Developments. — Prior  to  the  June,  1950, 
outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Korea,  supply  and 
demand  forces  in  the  industry  were  in 
fairly  close  balance.  Fears  of  spreading 
conflict  and  the  implementation  of  defence 
programs  led  the  trade  to  expect  future 
shortages  and  price  increases.  The  primary 
industry  responded  quickly  by  greatly 


increasing  its  output.  The  boom  continued 
from  mid-1950  until  the  first  quarter  of 
last  year,  at  which  time  inventories  reached 
record  levels  at  all  stages  of  the  trade.  By 
early  1951,  employment  reached  a  peak  of 
78,500,  an  8  per  cent  increase  over  1950, 
while  the  index  of  primary  mill  activity 
in  April  reached  192-9  as  compared  with 
171-2  m  1950  and  176-2  in  1949. 

During  the  second  quarter  of  1951,  a 
number  of  adverse  factors  coincided  to 
disrupt  activity  at  the  manufacturing  level. 
The  upsurge  of  consumer  buying  was  not 
maintained  and  demand  sharply  declined. 
The  w-orld  wool  market  suddenly  broke; 
prices  slipped  to  half  their  previous  peak 
levels  within  a  few  weeks.  Raw  cotton 
prices  dechned  sharply  in  the  face  of 
hesitant  buying.  The  implementation  of 
tighter  bank  credit  policies  curtailed  the 
activities  of  wholesalers,  retailers  and  manu¬ 
facturers.  The  retarding  effect  of  these 
forces  caused  a  .substantial  reduction  of 
activity  at  secondary  levels  and  in  turn, 
through  order  curtailment,  at  the  primary 
industry  level. 

In  addition,  the  primary  industry’s  out¬ 
put  was  further  retarded  by  the  heavy 
volume  of  imports  which  competed  for  the 
diminished  domestic  market.  During  the 
period  of  heavy  buying  in  the  second  half 
of  1950  and  the  first  quarter  of  1951,  manu¬ 
facturers  made  extensive  forward  commit¬ 
ments  for  primary  fabrics  in  foreign 
markets.  Subsequent  imports  aggravated 
the  already  serious  inventory  situation  and 
further  adversely  affected  domestic  pro¬ 
duction. 

During  the  past  year,  the  main  stimulant, 
which  has  partially  offset  the  slump  in 
consumer  demand,  has  been  the  large 
volume  of  government  defence  expendi¬ 
tures  for  primary  textile  products.  This 
has  accounted  for  from  5  to  25  per  cent 
of  production  in  the  various  branches  of 
the  primary  textile  industry. 

The  depressed  condition  of  the  industry 
has  continued  through  most  of  the  latter 
half  of  1951.  At  November  1,  employment 
was  71,900,  5  per  cent  below  1950  and  1 
per  cent  below  1949  on  the  same  date.  The 
index  of  industrial  activity  in  the  industry 
at  November  1  was  154-8  as  compared  with 
187-6  in  1950  and  169-8  in  1949. 

Revival  forces  in  the  industry  are 
dependent  on :  consumer  demand,  inven¬ 
tory  levels,  raw  material  prices,  and 
import  competition.  Recently,  there  has 
been  evidence  of  some  improvement.  Since 
the  New  Year,  consumer  demand  has 
strengthened  somewhat  while  inventories  at 
the  manufacturing  and  sales  levels  are 
slowly  reaching  more  normal  positions. 
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Increased  business  will  mean  that  mann- 
facturei's  must  again  enter  the  primary 
market.  Raw  material  prices  have  lately 
reached  some  stability.  Against  these 
revival  factors,  sizeable  imports,  particu¬ 
larly  of  woollen  and  worsted  fabrics, 
continue  to  exercise  a  retarding  influence. 

Collective  Bargaining 

Although  unions  have  existed  in  the 
primary  textiles  industry  for  almost  half 
a  century,  it  is  only  in  the  last  15  years 
that  large  numbers  of  employees  have  been 
organized.  Before  1937,  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  as  it  is  understood  now  was  almost 
non-existent;  but  by  1951  there  were  160 
collective  agreements  in  effect  covering 
textile  mills  and  their  employees.  These 
agreements  applied  to  approximately  48,600 
workers  in  more  than  160  mills. 

Many  international  and  national  unions 
and  a  number  of  independent  locals  nego¬ 
tiate  on  behalf  of  primary  textile  employees. 
However,  three  unions,  the  Textile  Workers’ 
I.hiion  of  America  (CCL-CIO),  the  United 
Textile  Workers  of  America  (TLC-AFL), 
and  the  Xational  Catholic  Federation  of 
Textile  Workers  tCCCL),  are  the  major 
organizations  in  the  industry.  The  first  two 
unions  mentioned  have  organized  textile 
workers  in  various  parts  of  Canada  while 
the  National  Catholic  Federation  confines 
its  activities  largely  to  the  province  of 
Quebec.  Of  the  160  agreements  in  effect  at 
the  beginning  of  1951,  these  three  unions 
together  had  86  contracts  applying  to 
approximately  36,200  workers. 

For  the  most  part,  mills  are  organized 
on  an  industrial  basis,  all  employees  in  a 
mill  other  tlian  supervisors  and  office 
workers  being  included  in  a  single  bargain¬ 
ing  unit.  A  few'  bargaining  units  are,  how¬ 
ever,  multiplant  in  scope  so  that  a  single 
agreement  applies  to  several  mills  of  a 
compfiny;  but  the  large  majority  of  agi’ec- 
ments  aj)ply  to  one  mill  and  its  production 
eiuployocs. 


Wage  Rates* 

Wage  rates  in  the  primary  textile  indus¬ 
try  increased  by  12-5  per  cent  during  the 
12-inonth  period  preceding  October  1,  1951. 
This  gain  was  more  than  double  that  which 
occurred  during  the  previous  year.  The 
index  of  average  wage  rates  for  1950  and 
the  preliminary  index  for  1951  on  a  base 
of  1939  as  100  were  256-0  and  287-9. 

All  four  major  di\'isions  of  the  industry 
showed  substantial  increa.ses  in  average 
lioui'ly  w'age  rates  during  1951.  The  rayon, 
nylon  and  silk  textiles  division  had  the 
largest  increase,  15-2  per  cent,  whereas  the 
smallest  gain,  10-1  per  cent,  was  registered 
in  cotton  yarn  and  broad  woven  goods. 
The  1950  and  preliminary  1951  index 
numbers  (base  1939  =  100)  wuth  correspond¬ 
ing  percentage  increases  for  the  industry 
anti  its  four  divisions  are  shown  in  the 
table  at  the  bottom  of  this  page. 

In  the  paragraphs  which  follow,  brief 
summaries  are  given  for  each  of  the  four 
divisions  of  the  industry,  covering  occupa¬ 
tional  wage  rates  at  October  1,  1951,  and 
changes  in  rates  since  1950.  The  tables 
contain  averages  for  Canada  as  a  whole 
for  a  cross-section  of  occupations,  in  each 
sub-group  of  the  industry.  These  occupa¬ 
tions  include  employees  of  both  sexes  and 
various  strata  of  skill.  Information  for 
both  time-work  and  piece-work  is  included 
j'n  the  averages,  although  most  of  the 
w'age-earners  in  the  industry  are  paid  on 
the  latter  basis. 

(jOtton  Yarn  and  liroad  If  oven  Goods. 

— Of  the  12  male  occupations  covered  in 
the  analysis  of  this  division,  loom  fixers 
received  the  highest  rate  of  pay,  $1.21  per 
hour,  and  dye  house  operators  the  lowest, 
97  cents.  Rates  for  the  12  female  occupa¬ 
tions  ranged  from  84  cents  an  hour  for 
battery  hands  to  99  cents  for  fly  frame 
tenders.  Ten  of  these  averages  were  over 
and  two  were  under  90  cents  an  hour. 
Female  doffers  received  the  sm.allest  aver¬ 
age  increase  in  wage  rates  over  1950 — 5 
cents  an  hour — and  female  drawung-in 
hands  the  largest— 14  cents.  The  average 
hourly  wage  rates  for  24  selected  occupa¬ 
tions  are  shown  in  the  table  at  the  top 
of  t,he  next  page. 


Primary  Textile  Products . 

Cotton  \  arn  and  Broarl  Woven  Goods . 

A\oollen  and  Worsted  Yarn  and  Woven  Goods 

Rayon,  Nylon  and  Silk  Textiles . 

Hosiery  and  Knit  Goods . 


1950 

1951 

Per  cent 

Index 

Index 

Increase 

250.0 

287-9 

12.5 

262.0 

288.4 

10.1 

273.0 

307.9 

12.8 

256.2 

295.2 

15.2 

243-6 

276-0 

13.5 

*Detailed  information  on  average  wages  for  selected  occupations  by  regions  will  be 
available  in  the  ninth  annual  report  on  “Wages  and  Hours  in  the  Primary  Textile  Industry 
in  Canada,  October  1951”. 
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Average 
Wage  Rate 
Occupation  Per  Hour^ 

Male 

Card  Tender .  $1.01 

Doffer  .  1.04 

Dye  House  Operator .  .97 

Fixer  .  1.12 

Fly  Frame  Tender .  1.04 

Grinder .  1.12 

Loom  Fixer  .  1.21 

Picker  Tender  .  1.00 

Skilled  Tradesmen  (Mainten¬ 
ance)  .  1.20 

Slasher  Tender  .  1.11 

Twister  Tender  .  .98 

Weaver  .  1 .  CK3 

Female 

Batterj'  Hand  .  .84 

Cloth  Inspector  .  .86 

Doffer  .  .91 

Drawing  and  Combing  Tender.  .93 

Draw'ing-in  Hand  .  .98 

Fly  Frame  Tender  .  .99 

Spinner  (Ring)  .  .94 

Spooler  Tender  .  .94 

Twister  Tender  .  .96 

Warper  Tender  .  .93 

Weaver .  .98 

Winder  Tender  .  .95 


^Preliminary  figures  subject  to  revision. 

Woollen  and  Worsted  Yarn  and  Woven 
Goods. — The  average  increase  in  wage 
rates  in  this  division  of  the  primary 
textile  industry  was  approximately  11  cents 
an  hour.  Increases  for  individual  occupa¬ 
tions  varied  considerably  but  were  most 
frequently  between  eight  and  11  cents  an 
hour  for  male  workers  and  seven  and  13 
cents  for  wmmen.  Rates  for  the  various 
male  job  categories  ranged  from  91  cents 
an  hour  for  garnett  and  wool  pickers  to 
.$1.22  for  loom  fixers;  female  workers 
earned  from  64  cents  an  hour  for  wet  and 
dry  operators  to  97  cents  for  woollen 
spinners.  Other  occupations  for  which 
average  w'age  rates  are  shown  include — 
male  weavers,  $1.07  per  hour;  female 
weavers,  86  cents;  and  male  woollen 
spinners,  97  cents.  The  following  table 
shows  the  average  hourly  wage  rates  for 
19  occupations  in  this  division; — 


Average 
Wage  Rate 
Occupation  Per  Hour^ 

Male 

Card  Tender  and  Finisher .  $  .93 

Card  Stripper  and  Grinder _  ,96 

Dye  Machine  Operator .  .9S 


Garnett  and  Wool  Picker .  $  .91 

Loom  Fixer .  1.22 

Warper  and  Beamer .  1.09 

Weaver  .  1.07 

Woollen  Spinner  (Mule  and 

Frame)  .  .97 

Wet  and  Diy  Operator .  .94 

Female 

Burler  and  Mender .  .82 

Drawi'ng-in  Hand  .  .80 

Mixing  Gill,  Draw  Box  and 

Draw  Frame  Operator .  .88 

Twister  .  .91 

Warper  and  Beamer .  .82 

Weaver  .  .86 

AYet  and  Dry  Operator .  .64 

AYinder,  Spooler  and  Reeler. . .  .82 

Woollen  Spinner  (Mule  and 

Frame)  .  .97 

AA'orsted  Spinner  (Frame) .  .84 


^Preliminary  figures  subject  to  revision. 

Hosiery  and  Knit  Goods. — In  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  hosiery,  average  wage  rates  for 
the  nation  as  a  whole  ranged  from  73  cents 
an  hour  for  female  circular  knitters  to 
$1.59  for  male  full-fashioned  combination 
knitters.  Of  the  male  workers  covered  in 
this  analysis,  only  circular  knitters  received 
less  than  one  dollar  an  hour,  averaging  99 
cents,  whereas  for  the  female  workers,  onl,v 
boarders  earned  more  than  one  dollar, 
averaging  $1.08  an  hour.  Increases  in  wage 
rates  varied  from  two  to  19  cents  an  hour, 
depending  on  occupation,  but  were  com¬ 
monly  between  eight  and  16  cents.  Female 
loopers  and  hand  operators,  numerically 
two  of  the  most  important  groups  of 
workers  in  hosiery  manufacture,  received 
average  increases  in  wage  rates  of  nine  and 
10  cents  per  hour,  respectively.  Male  full- 
fashioned  combination  knitters  had  an 
average  gain  of  13  cents  an  hour.  On  the 
whole,  wage  rate  increases  for  male  workers 
were  about  six  cents  an  hour  greater  than 
for  women. 

In  the  manufacture  of  underwear  and 
outenvear,  female  sewing  machine  oper¬ 
ators  received  the  low'est  average  rate  of 
pay,  75  cents  an  hour;  fixers,  the  highest, 
$1.21.  Average  rates  for  male  workers 
ranged  from  98  cents  an  hour  for  cutters 
to  $1.21  for  fixers;  female  workers  from 
/  5  cents  for  hand  operators  and  sewing 
machine  operators  to  88  cents  for  cutters. 
The  highest  increase  in  rates  for  males 
between  1950  and  1951  applied  to  hand 
operators,  16  cents  an  hour,  and  for 
females,  to  cutters,  who  received  17  cents. 
Average  hourly  wage  rates  for  selected 
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occupations  in  the  manufacture  of  hosiery 
and  other  knitted  goods  are  listed  in  the 
following  table:  — 


Average 
Wage  Rate 

Occupation  Per  Houri 

Hosiery 

Male 

Boarder  .  12.10 

Circular  Knitter  .  99 

Dye  House  Operator .  1,03 

Fixer,  Circular  .  1  32 

fixer,  Full  Fashioned .  I.45 

Full  Fashioned  Combination...  1.59 

Female 

Boarder  .  2  OS 

Circular  Knitter  .  .73 

Full  Fashioned  Topper .  .83 

Looper  .  79 

Sewing  Machine  Operator .  .82 

Twister.  Keeler,  Winder .  .76 

Hand  Operator  .  .83 

Underwe.\r  axd  Outerwear 
Male 

Circular  Knitter  .  1.02 

Cloth  Finisher  .  1.05 

Cutter .  _9g 

D.ve  House  Operator .  .93 

Fixer,  Knitting  .  1.21 

Hand  Operator  .  1.02 

Female 

Circular  Knitter  .  .77 

Cutter .  .88 

Hand  Operator  .  .75 

Sewing  Machine  Operator .  .75 


Rayon,  Nylon  and  Silk  Textiles.~Oi 

the  13  occupations  covered  in  this  division, 
female  drawing-in  and  twisting-in  hands 
received  the  lowest  rate,  77  cents  an  hour. 


and  male  loom  fixers,  the  highest,  $1.24. 
There  was  a  marked  increase  in  wage  rates 
between  1950  and  1951,  with  the  male 
wmikcrs  for  Canada  as  a  wdiole  averaging 
14  cents  an  hour  more,  and  female  workers, 
12  cents.  Female  weavers  received  the 
highest  increase,  22  cents  an  hour.  Other 
occupations  for  which  rates  are  shown  in¬ 
clude:  male  weavers,  $1.10  per  hour;  male 
throwers,  $1.16;  and  female  spinners,  82 
cents.  The  accompanying  table  summarizes 
the  information  on  wage  rates  obtained 
for  this  division  of  the  industry: — 


Occupation 

Male 

Loom  Fixer  . 

Splasher  Tender  .... 

Throw’er  . 

Average 
Wage  Rate 
Per  Houri 

1.04 

Warp  Hanger  . 

1.05 

Warp  Tender  . 

.98 

Weaver . 

Female 

Battery  Hand . 

.85 

Drawing-in  and  Twisting- 

-in 

Hand  . 

77 

Spinner  . 

Thrower  . 

.84 

Warp  Tender  . 

.81 

Weaver  . 

1.10 

Winder  . 

^Preliminary  figures  subject 

to  revision. 

Working  Conditions 

I  he  di.stribution  of  the  mills  from  which 
data  are  used  in  this  section,  with  the 
plant  workers  w'hich  they  cover,  is  as 
follow's: — 


Cotton  Yarn  and  Broad  Woven  Goods . 

Woollen  and  Worsted  Yarn  and  Woven  Goods 

Rayon,  Nylon  and  Silk  Textiles . 

Hosiery  and  Knit  Goods . 


Mills 

Mill  Workers 

39 

22,951 

76 

9,061 

35 

12,642 

148 

17,983 

298 

62,637 

Canadian  textile  mills  are  concentrated 
largely  in  Ontario  and  Quebec,  all  but  28 
of  the  total  number  being  in  these  two 
lirovinces.  Returns  were  received  from  155 
mills  in  Ontario  employing  24,679  plant 
employees  and  from  115  mills  in  Quebec 
with  33,958  plant  workers. 

The  Normal  Work  Week  (Tables  la 
and  Ib). — During  the  past  five  years  in 
the  primary  textiles  industry  a  marked 
shortening  of  the  work  w'eek  has  taken 
place.  In  1951  only  one-third  of  the  mill 


employees  in  the  industry  were  working  a 
longer  schedule  than  45  hours  per  week  as 
compared  with  two-thirds  in  1947. 

The  five-day  week  has  also  gained 
prominence  in  the  textile  industry.  By 
October,  1951,  plants  employing  well  over 
one-half  the  total  mill  workers  reported 
this  schedule.  In  the  hosiery  and  knit 
goods,  and  the  woollen  divisions  of  the 
industry,  it  was  predominant  to  a  marked 
degree.  About  four-fifths  of  the  mill 
workers  in  each  of  these  divisions  were 
working  a  five-day  week. 
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In  Quebec  the  largest  group  of  workers 
was  working  40  or  48  hours  per  week  and 
m  Ontario  45  hours  or  less. 

Overtime  Payment. — Time  and  one-half 
was  the  usual  overtime  rate  for  work  after 
standard  daily  or  weekly  hours.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  mill  workers  were  employed 
m  establishments  which  paid  time  and 
one-half  for  work  on  Sunday. 


In  all  divisions  of  the  industry,  double 
time  and  double  time  and  one-half  were 
the  most  common  payments  reported  for 
work  on  paid  statutorj^  holidays. 

Rates  for  work  on  Sunday  and  paid 
statutory  holidays  shown  according  to  the 
percentage  of  mill  workers  affected  in  each 
of  the  four  divisions  of  the  industry  are 
listed  in  the  table  at  the  top  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  page. 


T.4BLE  1.4.— THE  NORMAL  WEEK  IN  THE  PRIMARA  TEXTILES  INDUSTRY, 

OCTOBER  1951 

MILL  WORKERS  BA"  INDUSTRA' 


Normal  Weekly  Hours 

Total 

Primary 

Textiles 

Cotton 
Yarn  and 
Broad 
Woven 
Goods 

Woollen 

and 

Worsted 
A"arn  and 
Woven 
Goods 

Rayon , 
Nylon 
and  Silk 
Textiles 

Hosierj* 

and 

Knit 

Goods 

Employees  on  a  5-clay  W  eek 

40 . 

Over  40  and  under  45 . 

45 . 

Ch  er  45  and  under  4S . 

48 . 

Over  48 . 

16,022 

3,692 

11,724 

2,650 

3,142 

1,437 

11,057 

843 

341 

688 

26 

829 

822 

2,797 

1,499 

936 

204 

1,032 

1,609 

196 

29 

311 

851 

3.104 

1,261 

7,888 

781 

1,307 

356 

Total . 

.411  Employees 

40 . 

OA'er  40  and  under  45 .  .  .  . 

45 . 

Over  45  and  under  48 . 

48 . 

38,667 

12,855 

7,087 

4,028 

14,697 

16,053 

12,195 

13,447 

2,918 

12,914 

5,110 

11,057 

6,084 

1,894 

341 

2,777 

798 

829 

1,009 

3,118 

1,499 

1,945 

661 

1,063 

3,317 

196 

29 

5,904 

2,133 

3,104 

1,785 

8,239 

1,049 

2,288 

1,518 

OA’er  48 . 

Total . 

62,637 

22,951 

9,061 

12,642 

17,983 

TABLE  IB.— THE  NORMAL  W  ORK  W'EEK  IN  THE  PRIMARA"  TEXTILES  INDUSTR  A' 

OCTOBER,  1951  ’ 

MILL  WORKERS  BY  REGION  AND  CTTA’ 


Normal  Weekly  Hours 

By  Region 

By  City 

Atlantic 

Provinces 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Western 

Provinces 

Montreal 

Toronto 

Employees  on  a  5-Day  Week 

40 . 

Over  40  and  under  45 .  . 

45 . 

Over  45  and  under  48  . 

48 . 

24 

87 

10,351 

499 

2,636 

658 

2,211 

1,387 

5,349 

2,939 

9,001 

1,848 

931 

50 

298 

254 

144 

3,523 

416 

864 

7 

353 

838 

1,264 

5 

362 

Over  48 . 

Total . 

All  Employees 

40 . 

Over  40  and  under  45 

45 .  . 

Over  45  and  under  48 

48 .  . 

24 

111 

17,742 

20,118 

696 

4,834 

2,822 

24 

2,575 

87 

165 

10,382 

3,361 

3,220 

658 

11,643 

4,794 

5,349 

5,828 

10,140 

1,951 

1,361 

50 

298 

431 

144 

10 

3,523 

416 

864 

7 

80 

53 

353 
920 
1,217 
,  18 
369 

Over  48 . 

266 

Total . 

3,117 

33,958 

24,679 

883 

4,943 

2,877 
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Sunday 

Time  and  one-half . 

Double  time  . 

No  overtime  policy  or  no 
information  reported.. 

Paid  Statutory  Holidays 

Time  and  one-half . 

Double  time . 

Double  time  and  one-half. 

Other  overtime  rates . 

No  overtime  pohcy  or 
information  reported. . 


Woollen  and 

Bay  on. 

Cotton  Yarn 

Worsted 

Nvlon 

Primary 

and  Broad 

Yarn  and 

and  Silk  Hosiery  and 

Textiles 

Woven  Goods 

Woven  Goods 

Textiles  Knit  (doods 

% 

% 

% 

7c 

% 

66.1 

98.1 

52.9 

72.5 

27.1 

10.5 

.9 

8.3 

21.5 

16.3 

23.4 

1.0 

38.8 

6.0 

56.6 

6.5 

4.6 

5.2 

14.1 

20.9 

7.8 

20.8 

20.4 

38.0 

57.8 

77.1 

53.2 

75.9 

22.8 

3.2 

10.0 

1.0 

2.4 

11.7 

10.5 

10.8 

2.7 

22.7 

Annual  V acations  with  Pay  (Tables  Ila 
and  Ilb). — The  proportion  of  employees 
who  could  become  eligible  for  a  maximum 
vacation  of  three  weeks  after  extended 
periods  of  employment  rose  from  three 
per  cent  in  1947  to  45  per  cent  in  1951. 
A  percentage  distribution  of  employees  who 
could  become  ehgible  for  a  maximum  vaca¬ 
tion  of  two  and  three  weeks  since  1947  is 
shown  below:  — 

Length  of 

Maximum  Percentage  of  Mill  Workers 

Vacation  1947  1948  1949*  1950  1951 

Two  weeks..  51.8  73.7  48.0  47.8  48.8 
Three  weeks.  2.7  5.9  36.5  42.1  44.8 

‘Estimate. 

In  the  manufacturing  of  cotton  yarn  and 
broad  woven  goods,  18  mills  employing 
two-thirds  of  the  mill  workers  reported  a 
policy  whereby  their  employees  would  be 
entitled  to  a  maximum  vacation  of  three 
weeks  after  15  to  25  years  of  employment. 
This  same  pohcy  was  also  reported  by  11 
mills  employing  60  per  cent  of  the  mill 
workers  in  the  rayon,  nylon  and  silk  tex¬ 
tiles  division  of  the  industry.  In  the  other 
two  divisions  the  predominant  maximum 
vacation  reported  was  two  weeks,  generally 
after  five  years  of  employment. 

Shut-down  of  the  plants  for  a  period 
which  included  the  vacation  was  quite 
common  in  the  textile  industry.  One 
hundred  and  seventy-two  mills  employing 
56,000  mill  workers  closed  for  two  weeks 
and  73  mills  employing  11,400  workers 
ceased  operations  for  one  week,  in  both 
cases  during  the  summer  season.  A  small 
number  of  mills  reported  closing  during 
the  winter  season. 

Statutory  Holidays  (Tables  Ilia  and 
mb). — The  trend  towards  payment  of 
more  statutory  holidays  is  indicated  in  the 
following  table: — 


Percentage  of  Total 
Mill  Workers 


Number  of 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

Paid  Holidays 

% 

% 

% 

7c 

% 

None . 

55.2 

42.4 

17.0 

11.2 

9.1 

1  to  6 . 

16.6 

22.6 

29.5 

20.2 

20.6 

6 . 

17.5 

22.1 

31.8 

39.7 

24.7 

7 . 

1.6 

1.3 

6.4 

4.9 

11.5 

8 . 

7.8 

9.8 

14.2 

21.4 

26.0 

More  than  8. . . 

1.4 

1.8 

1.1 

1.0 

7.9 

Information 

not  reported.  ..  .,  .8  .2 

In  1951  about  90  per  cent  of  the  cotton 
mill  workers  were  enjoying  five  to  eight 
paid  holidays.  In  both  the  woollen  and 
rayon  divisions,  more  than  four-fifths  of 
the  workers  were  in  plants  paying  for 
five  to  nine  holidays,  and  in  hosiery  and 
knit  goods,  the  proportion  was  about  two- 
thirds. 

The  number  of  paid  statutory  holidays 
also  varied  considerably  with  each  region. 
In  Quebec,  34  mills  employing  one-third 
of  the  mill  workers  paid  for  six  holidays 
and  in  Ontario  65  mills  employing  more 
than  one-half  the  workers  paid  for  eight 
days.  In  the  Atlantic  provinces,  five 
statutory  holidays  were  the  predominant 
number  paid  for  and  in  the  western  prov¬ 
inces  seven  and  eight  paid  holidays  were 
most  commonly  reported. 

Shift  Differentials. — Some  17,500  mill 
workers  were  reported  on  the  afternoon 
and  night  shift  with  more  than  12,500  of 
these  workers  receiving  a  shift  differential. 
From  three  to  five  cents  and  5  per  cent 
were  the  most  common  differentials  paid 
for  work  on  the  second  shift;  5  and  10 
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TABLE  IIA.— ANNUAL  VACATIONS  WITH  PAY  IN  THE  PRIMARY  TEXTILES  INDUSTRY,  OCTOBER  1951 

Mills  and  Mill  Workers  by  Industry 
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(>)  Two  mills  employing  19  plant  workers  which  did  not  report  information  on  vacation  with  pay  are  not  included  in  this  table. 


Mills  and  Mill  Workers  by  Ite^^ion  and  City 
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(•)  Two  Mills  employing  19  ]jlant  workers  ttliicli  did  not  report  information  on  vacations  with  pay  are  not  included  in  this  tiible. 


TABLE  Ilia.— STATUTORY  HOLIDAYS  OBSERVED  AND  PAID  FOR  IN  THE  PRIMARA'  TEXTILES  INDUSTRA’, 

OCTOBER  1951 

MUIs  and  Mill  Workers  by  Industry 
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cents,  and  15  per  cent  were  paid  for  work 
on  the  night  shift.  Detailed  information 
on  shift  differentials  is  as  follows:— 


Shift 

Number  of  Mill  Workers 

Differential 

Afternoon 

Night 

Cents  per  hour: 

Shift 

Shift 

3  cents  . 

1,264 

4  cents  . 

2,118 

13 

5  cents  . 

2,300 

1,218 

6  to  9  cents. 

40 

938 

10  cents  . 

18 

1,147 

Other  . 

14 

Per  Cent: 

5  per  cent .... 

1,068 

267 

10  per  cent. . . . 

64 

748 

15  per  cent. . . . 

1,021 

Other 

Differentials . 

39 

281 

Total 

receiving 

differentials  . 

6,925 

5,633 

No  differential 

reported  .... 

4,398 

553 

Total  on  shift 

work  . 

11,323 

6,186 

Special  Wage  Clauses. — Adjustment  of 
wages  according  to  changes  in  the  official 
cost-of-living  index  was  reported  by  about 
one-fifth  of  the  textile  mills  from  which 
data  were  used  in  this  analysis ;  these  plants 
employed  more  than  15,000  workers.  The 
amounts  of  adjustment  and  their  frequency 
varied  widely. 

More  than  one-quarter  of  the  mills, 
employing  29.000  plant  workers,  indicated 
provision  for  minimum  call-in  pay  and 
about  one-third  of  the  plants  (37,000 
workers)  reported  minimum  reporting  pay. 
In  the  first  case,  a  minimum  number  of 
hours’  pay  is  guaranteed  to  any  worker 
who  may  be  called  in  to  work  outside  his 
regular  schedule.  In  the  second  case,  a 


minimum  number  of  hours’  pay  is  guaran¬ 
teed  to  any  worker  who  reports  for  his 
usual  shift  only  to  find  that  no  w’ork  is 
available.  Four  hours’  pay  is  the  most 
common  provision  in  both  cases,  as  shown 
in  the  table  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

Pensions  and  Welfare  Schemes. — - 

Seventy-two  plants  employing  36,140  mill 
workers  reported  pension  plans  in  effect 
in  1951.  Health  and  welfare  insurance 
schemes  were  more  common  in  the  indus¬ 
try,  221  mills  employing  56,787  workers 
having  reported  group  sickness  or  accident 
imsurance  plans,  although  details  are  not 
available. 

Job  Training. — Some  type  of  formal 
training,  either  at  the  semi-skilled  and 
skilled  level  or  for  supervisory  jobs,  was 
in  effect  in  about  one-fifth  of  the  textile 
mills  at  the  time  of  the  survey  in  October, 
1951.  Those  receiving  training  numbered 
about  1,000  persons  and  the  total  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  plants  having  such  provision 
was  27,661. 

Industrial  Safety, — Virtually  all  mills 
reported  some  provision  for  maintaining 
health,  preventing  accidents,  or  for  treat¬ 
ment  of  sickness  and  injuries  among  their 
employees.  The  principal  types  of  such 
facilities  and  the  percentage  of  total  plant 
employees  covered  by  each  are  as 
follows 

Percentage 
of  Total 
Employees 
Covered 

Worker-Supervisor  Safety  Com¬ 


mittee  .  33 

Safety  engineer  .  12 

Employees  trained  in  first  aid . . .  56 

Provision  for  recurring  medical 

examinations  .  22 

Full-time  nurse  .  65 

Full-time  doctor  .  13 


Extent  of  Guaranteed  Pay 

1  hour  . 

2  hours . 

3  hours . 

4  hours . 

No  guarantee  . 

No  information  . 


Minimum  Call-in  Pay 
( Outside  Regular  Hours) 


Mills 

AVorkei’i 

2 

557 

10 

2,654 

16 

5,366 

40 

20,698 

135 

20,882 

95 

12,480 

298 

62,637 

Minimum  Reporting  Pay 
(Regular  Hours) 


Mills 

Worker: 

1 

288 

26 

5,344 

19 

5,306 

71 

26,008 

153 

19,204 

28 

6,487 

298 

62,637 
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Prices  and  the 
Cost  of  Living* 

Cost-of-Living  index,  April  1,  1952 

For  the  third  consecutive  month,  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  cost-of-living 
index  declined  0-4  points,  or  0-2  per  cent, 
between  Alarch  1  and  April  1,  dropping 
from  1S9-1  to  188-7.  The  January,  1952, 
peak  was  191-5. 

Lower  food  prices  were  again  the  main 
contributor  but  clothing-  and  home  furnish¬ 
ings  also  accounted  for  part  of  the  decrease. 
The  food  index  moved  from  241-7  to  240-2 
as  decreases  were  registered  for  practically 
all  foods  except  fresh  pork,  oranges  and 
vegetables.  The  largest  drop  was  shown  by 
beef,  which  decreased  more  than  three  cents 
per  pound,  while  potatoes  recorded  a  much 
larger  than  seasonal  increase  of  nearly  one 
cent  per  pound. 

The  index  of  clothing  prices  declined  from 
211-2  to  210-4  after  decreases  in  items  of 
both  men's  and  womens’  w-oollen  apparel. 
The  home  furnishings  and  services  series 
declined  only  fractionally  from  200-8  to 
200-5  in  response  to  scattered  price  changes. 

An  increase  m  the  miscellaneous  index 
from  146-9  to  147-9  mainly  reflected  higher 
sub-indexes  for  automobile  repairs  and 
maintenance,  street  car  fares  and  newspaper 
rates.  Fuel  and  lighting  costs  remained 
steady  at  an  index  level  of  152-5,  while 
rents  were  not  surveyed  during  April  and 
the  index  remained  unchanged  at  146-3. 

hh-om  August,  1939,  to  April,  1952,  the 
percentage  increase  in  the  total  index  was 
87-2. 

City  Indexes,  March,  1952 

Mainly  as  a  result  of  substantial  declines 
in  food  prices,  cost-of-living  indexes  for 
eight  of  nine  regional  centres  moved  lower 
between  February  1  and  March  1.  The 
index  for  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland,  moved 
against  the  trend  to  register  an  advance  of 
0-3  points  to  104-0;  a  sharp  rise  in  rents 
of  4-0  points  to  a  level  of  105-21  •^yag 
responsible  for  the  change. 

Declines  in  foods,  which  occurred  at  all 
centres,  reflected  lower  prices  for  meats, 
notably  beef,  fresh  pork  and  bacon,  and 
further  seasonal  weakness  in  eggs.  Sugar, 
too,  was  down  in  all  centres. 

Clothing  prices  were  lower  at  all  cities; 
the  decreases  occurred  mainly  in  men’s  and 

*See  Tables  F-1  to  F-6  at  end  of  book. 


women's  topcoats  and  men’s  suits.  Scat¬ 
tered  increases  in  most  sub-groups  were 
responsible  for  generally  higher  city  indexes 
for  home  furnishings  and  services.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  telephone  charges  were  advanced  in 
Toronto  and  Montreal. 

fuel  and  lighting  indexes  moved  up  in 
centres  where  domestic  bituminous  coal  is 
used,  while  regionally  higher  costs  for  new.s- 
papers,  magazines,  theatre  admissions  and 
personal  care  items  accounted  for  small 
upward  changes  in  miscellaneous  items 
indexes. 

The  quarterly  survey  of  rents  in  March 
resulted  in  higher  indexes  for  all  centres 
except  Saskatoon  and  Saint  John,  where  the 
rent  indexes  remained  unchanged. 

Composite  city  cost-of-living  index 
decreases  between  I’ebruary  1  and  March  1, 
1952,  were  as  follows:  Edmonton,  2-0  points 
to  181-2;  Montreal,  1-7  to  195-4;  Toronto, 
1-6  to  184-4;  Saskatoon,  1-5  to  185-6; 
'\Adnnipeg,  1-4  to  182-0;  Saint  John,  0-5  to 
187-0;  Halifax,  0-4  to  177-8;  and  Van¬ 
couver,  0-3  to  192-2.  The  index  for  St. 
John’s,  Newfoundland,  moved  up  0-3  points 
to  104-0^  in  the  same  interval. 

Wholesale  Prices,  March,  1952 

The  eighth  successive  monthly  drop  in 
the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  general 
index  of  wholesale  prices  occurred  in  March, 
w-hen  the  index  number  dropped  to  230-8 
from  232-6  in  February  and  241-9  in  the 
same  month  last  year.  The  top  figure  of 
243-7  w'as  recorded  in  July  last  year. 

The  index  number  for  Canadian  farm 
product  prices  at  terminal  markets  also 
moved  downward  in  March  to  248-3,  from 
251-2  in  February  and  272-9  in  the  same 
month  last  year.  The  index  for  the  animal 
.section  dropped  to  283-3  from  297-3  in 
February  and  347-1  a  year  ago;  but  the 
field  products  group  index  climbed  to  213-3 
from  205-1  in  February  and  198-8  a  year 
ago. 

Ijai-gest  decreases  from  March,  1951, 
occurred  among  texiiles  and  npimal  prod¬ 
ucts;  the  former  dro]iped  22-2  per  cent  and 
the  latter,  14.4  jior  cent.  Vegetable  and 
chemical  product  prices  were  slightly  lower 
but  there  were  increases  in  wood  products, 
iron  products,  non-ferrous  metals  and  non- 
rnetallic  minerals. 

The  index  for  textile  product  prices  was 
255-7  as  against  328-5  in  March  last  year; 
animal  products,  259-1  (302-6);  vegetable 
products,  218-2  (220-6);  chemical  products, 
184-7  (184.8);  wood  products,  291.9 

’Index  on  the  base  June,  1951=100. 
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(288.4);  iron  products,  218-2  (201-5);  non- 
ferrous  metals,  179-1  (174-5);  and  non- 
metallic  minerals,  174-4  (169-3). 

The  INIarch  index  number  for  general 
building  materials  declined  to  288-1  from 


289-6  in  February  and  290-3  in  March  last 
year,  -(vhile  the  composite  index  number  for 
residential  building  materials  dropped  to 
286-6  from  287-9  in  February  but  moved 
up  from  282-6  a  year  earlier. 
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Effect  on  Wages  of  the  Recent 

Decline  in  Cost-of-Living  Index 


Recent  decreases  iii  the  official  cost-of- 
hvmg  index  (from  191 -5  to  188-7  between 
January  1  and  April  1,  a  decline  of  2-8 
points)  will  have  affected  wage  rates  in 
many  sections  of  Canadian  industry  as  a 
result  of  the  current  widespread  inclusion 
of  escalator  clauses  in  collective  agree¬ 
ments.  The  provisions  of  such  clauses, 
designed  to  link  wages  and  changes  in  the 
cost-of-living  index,  were  discussed  in  the 
December  1951  issue  of  the  L.'ibour  G.\zette. 
page  1633. 

As  pointed  out  in  this  article,  there  is 
a  wide  variety  among  the  plans  in  the 
amount  of  wage  change  to  be  associated 
with  any  movement  in  the  index.  The 
most  flexible  formula  provides  a  one-cent 
change  in  hourly  wages  for  each  one-point 
change  in  the  index.  For  workers  under 
this  plan,  a  wage  decrease  of  from  two  to 
three  cents  an  hour  would  re.sult  from  the 
drop  in  the  index  between  January  and 
-\pril  this  year,  depending  on  whether  the 
formula  provided  wage  adjustments  for 
fractional  changes  in  the  index.  A  more 
common  formula  provides  a  one-cent  change 
for  each  1-3  points  change  in  the  index. 


orkers  under  such  a  plan  would  be 
subject  to  a  wage  loss  of  two  cents  an 
hour. 

In  most  plans,  wage  decreases  are  not 
immediately  brought  about  by  changes  in 
the  index.  Adjustments  are  most  often 
made  quarterly,  so  that  downward  revisions 
m  the  index  would  only  be  translated  into 
wage  decreases  in  all  the  plans  over  a 
period  of  three  months.  Furthermore, 
some  of  the  plans  provide  that  adjustments 
will  be  made  in  w'ages  only  after  a 
minimum  change  in  the  index  and,  where 
this  minimum  is  three  points  or  more, 
wages  would  not  be  affected  by  the  recent 
■  cost-of-living  changes. 

Because  of  the  variation  in  the  escalator 
formulas,  and  also  in  their  manner  of 
application,  it  is  not  possible  to  make  an 
exact  statement  of  the  effect  on  wages  of 
the  decline  in  the  price  index.  The  most 
recent  survey  made  by  the  Department  of 
Labour  of  the  extent  of  such  clauses  in 
Canada  showed  that,  of  a  sample  of  1,601 
agreements  analysed,  332,  or  20  per  cent, 
had  escalator  clauses.  The  number  of 
workers  covered  was  120,241  (L.G.,  March, 
1952,  p.  270). 


Strikes  and  Lockouts 


Canada,  March,  1952* 

Time  lost  in  labour-management  disputes 
in  March  was  greater  than  in  the  previous 
month  and  was  substantially  above  the 
total  for  March,  1951.  In  March,  1952, 
two  stoppages,  one  of  bookbinders  at 
Toronto,  Ont.,  and  the  other  of  rayon 
factory  workers  at  Loukseville,  P.Q., 
accounted  for  almost  55  per  cent  of  the 
total  idleness. 

Increased  wages  and  related  issues  caused 
20  stoppages  and  more  than  90  per  cent 
of  the  total  lo.ss.  Four  stoppages  arose 
over  suspension  or  di.smi.ssal  of  workers,  one 
over  reduced  hours  and  one  over  causes 
affecting  working  conditions. 

Preliminary  figures  for  March,  1952,  show 
26  strikes  and  lockouts  in  exi.stence,  in¬ 
volving  5,204  workers,  with  a  time  loss  of 
65,502  man-working  days,  as  compared  with 

*See  Tables  G-1  and  G-2  at  end  of  book. 


22  strikes  and  lockouts  in  February,  1952, 
with  13,048  workers  involved  and  a  loss  of 
47,603  clays.  In  March,  1951,  there  were 
29  strikes  and  lockouts,  involving  4,988 
workers  and  a  loss  of  16,960  days. 

For  the  first  three  months  of  1952, 
preliminary  figures  show  44  strikes  and 
lockouts,  involving  21,032  workers,  with  a 
time  loss  of  188,325  man-working  clays.  In 
the  same  period  in  1951,  there  were  57 
strikes  and  lockouts,  with  15,538  workers 
involved  and  a  loss  of  54,051  days. 

Based  on  the  number  of  non-agricultural 
wage  and  salary  workers  in  Canada,  the 
time  lost  in  March,  1952,  was  0-07  per  cent 
of  the  estimated  working  time,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  0-05  per  cent  in  February,  1952; 
0-02  per  cent  in  March,  1951;  0-07  per  cent 
for  the  first  three  months  of  1952;  and  0-02 
per  cent  for  the  first  three  months  of  1951. 
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Of  the  26  strikes  and  lockouts  in  exist¬ 
ence  in  March,  1952,  one  was  settled  in 
favour  of  the  workers,  one  in  favour  of 
the  employer,  four  were  compromise  settle¬ 
ments,  and  five  were  indefinite  in  result, 
work  being  resumed  pending  final  settle¬ 
ment.  At  the  end  of  the  month  15 
stoppages  were  recorded  as  unterminated. 

The  record  does  not  include  minor  strikes 
such  as-  are  defined  in  another  paragraph  nor 


does  it  include  strikes  and  lockouts  about 
which  information  has  been  received  indi¬ 
cating  that  employment  conditions  are  no 
longer  ■  affected  but  which  the  unions  con¬ 
cerned  have  not  declared  terminated.  Strikes 
and  lockouts  of  this  nature  which  are  still 
in  progress  are:  compositors,  etc.,  at  Winni¬ 
peg,  Man.,  which  began  on  November  8,  1945, 
and  at  Ottawa  and  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and 
Edmonton,  Alta.,  on  May  30,  1946 ;  jewellery 
factory  workers  at  Toronto,  Ont.,  on  Decem¬ 
ber  3,  1951:  and  handbag  factory  workers  at 
Montreal,  P.Q.,  on  August  30,  1951. 


Great  Britain  and  Other  Countries 


(The  latest  available  information  as  to 
strikes  and  lockouts  in  various  countries  is 
given  in  the  Labour  Gazette  from  month  to 
month.  Statistics  given  in  the  annual  review 
issued  as  a  supplement  to  the  L.vboub 
Gazette  for  April,  1952,  and  in  this  article 
are  taken,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the 
government  publications  of  the  countries 
concerned,  or  from  the  International  Labour 
Office  Year  Booh  of  Lahour  Statistics.) 

Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 

The  British  Ministry  of  Labour  Gazette 
publishes  statistics  dealing  with  disputes 
involving  stoppages  of  work  and  gives  some 
details  of  the  more  important  ones. 

The  number  of  work  stoppages  begin¬ 
ning  in  January,  1952,  was  121  and  three 
were  still  in  progress  from  the  previous 
month,  making  a  total  of  124  during  the 
month.  In  all  .stoppages  of  work  in 
progress,  26,100  workers  were  involved  and 
a  time  loss  of  79,000  working  daj^s  caused. 

Of  the  121  disputes  leading  to  stoppages 
of  work  which  began  in  January,  nine, 
directly  involving  1,800  workers,  arose  out 


of  demands  for  advances  in  wages,  and  42, 
directly  involving  10,800  workers,  on  other 
wage  questions ;  five,  directly  involving 
1,000  workers,  on  questions  as  to  working 
hours;  18,  directly  involving  3,200  workers, 
on  questions  respecting  the  employment  of 
particular  classes  or  persons;  46,  directly 
involving  3,300  workers,  on  other  questions 
re.specting  working  arrangements;  and  one, 
directly  involving  100  workers,  on  questions 
of  trade  union  principle. 

United  States 

Preliminary  figures  for  February,  1952, 
show  350  work  stoppages  resulting  from 
labour-management  disputes  beginning  in 
the  month  in  which  185,000  workers  were 
involved.  The  time  loss  for  all  strikes  and 
lockouts  in  progress  during  the  month  was 
1,270,000  man-days.  Corresponding  figures 
for  January,  1952,  are  400  work  stoppages 
involving  190,0(X)  workers  and  a  time  loss 
of  1,250,000  days. 
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Accident  Prevention 

1.  Brown,  K.  C.  Prevention  of  the 
Propagation  of  Flame  in  Aluminhun  Dust 
Explosions;  an  Account  of  Some  Ad  Hoc 
Experiments  on  Aluminium  Dust  Explo¬ 
sions  in  a  Narrow  Duct,  by  Iv.  C.  Brown 
and  H.  L.  Williams.  London,  H.M  S  0 
1951.  Pp.  16. 


2.  Great  Britain.  Ministry  of  Labour 
and  National  Service.  Committee  on 
the  Safeguarding  of  Milling  Machines. 

Second  Report.  London,  H.M.S.O.,  1951 
Pp.  36. 

Agriculture — Economic  .4spects 

3.  National  Planning  Association.  Land 
Reform  in  Asia,  a  Case  Study,  by  C.  Clyde 
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Alitchell.  Prepared  for  the  NPA  Agricul¬ 
ture  Committee  on  National  Policy. 
Washington,  1952.  Pp.  34. 

4.  United  Nations.  Secretariat.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Economic  Affairs.  Land  Reform; 
Dejects  in  Agrarian  Structure  as  Obstacles 
to  Economic  Development.  New  York 
1951.  Pp.  101. 

CAvil  Rights 

5.  Public  Affairs  Committee.  Loyally 
in  a  Democracy,  a  Roundtable  Report. 
New  York,  1952.  Pp.  32. 

6.  United  Nations.  General  Assembly. 

Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 
Final  Authorized  Text.  New  York,  United 
Nations  Dept,  of  Public  Information,  1950 
Pp.  S. 

1.  Lnited  Nations.  Secretariat.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Information.  Our 

Rights  as  Human  Beings;  a  Discussion 
Guide  on  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights.  Revised  ed.  New  York 
1950.  Pp.  32. 

Co-operation 

8.  Casselman,  Paul  Hubert.  The  Co¬ 
operative  Movement  and  Some  of  Its 
Problems.  New  York,  Philosophical 
Library,  1952.  Pp.  178. 

9.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Consumers’  Cooperatives:  Operations  in 
1950;  a  Report  on  Membership,  Business, 
and  Operating  Results.  Washington, 
G.P.O.,  1952.  Pp.  16. 

Disabled — Rehabilitation,  Etc. 

10.  Minnesota.  State  Board  for  Voca¬ 
tional  Education.  Division  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation.  Annual  Report, 
1950 f 51.  St.  Paul,  1951.  1  pamphlet. 

11.  U.S.  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization. 
Manpower  Policy  Committee.  Report  of 
the  Task  Force  on  the  Handicapped  to  the 
Chairman,  Manpower  Policy  Committee, 
Office  of  Defense  Mobilization,  Washing¬ 
ton,  1952.  Pp.  67,  17. 

Economic  Conditions 

12.  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board.  Credit  Policy:  Recent  European 
Experience,  by  Per  Jacobsson.  What 
Monetary  Policy  for  the  United  States? 
(A  Round  Table  Discussion),  John  S. 
Sinclair,  Chairman,  E.  A.  Goldenweiser, 
John  J.  Rowe,  Carrol  M.  Shanks.  New 
York,  1952.  Pp.  48. 

13.  United  Nations.  Economic  and 
Social  Council.  Economic  Commission 
for  Latin  America.  Economic  Survey  of 
Latin  America,  19Jf9.  Prepared  by  the 
Secretariat  of  the  Economic  Commission 


for  Latin  America.  New  York,  United 
Nations,  Department  of  Economic  Affairs, 
1951.  Pp.  536. 

14.  United  Nations.  Economic  Mission 

to  Cbile.  Report  of  the  United  Nations 
Economic  Mission  to  Chile  1949-1960. 
New  Lork,  United  Nations,  Technical 
Assistance  Administration,  1951.  Pp.  38. 

15.  United  Nations.  Secretariat. 
Technical  Assistance  Administration. 
Special  Committee  on  Public  Admin¬ 
istration  Problems.  Standards  and  Tech¬ 
niques  of  Public  Administration  with 
Special  Reference  to  Technical  Assistance 
for  Under-developed  Countries.  Report. 
Nev  L  ork.  United  Nations,  Technical 
Assistance  Administration,  1951.  Pp.  65. 

16.  United  Nations.  Secretary-General, 
1946 — (Lie)  Measures  for  International 
Economic  Stability.  Report  by  a  Group 
of  Experts  appointed  by  the  Secretary- 
General.  New  Lork,  United  Nations, 
Department  of  Economic  Affairs  1951 
Pp.  48. 

Employees — Training 

L.  Training  Conference  of  Educational 
Directors  dn  Industry  and  Commerce. 

5th,  Alontreal,  1951.  Proceedings  .  . 
April  19-20,  1951.  Theme:  Toward  Better 
Tiaining.  Montreal,  Canadian  Industrial 
Trainers’  Association,  1951.  Pp.  161. 

18.  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  Train¬ 
ing  Task  Forces  urged  by  Tobin.  Wash¬ 
ington,  1952.  Pp.  2. 

19.  U.S.  Defense  Manpower  Administra¬ 
tion.  A  Suggestion  for  the  Establishment 
of  the  Task  Force  of  Area  Labor-Manage¬ 
ment  Committee  on  Defense  Training 
Problems.  Washington,  1952.  Pp.  4. 

Em  ploy er-Em ploy ee  Communications 

20.  National  Association  of  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Industrial  Relations  Division.  Case  Book 
of  Employee  Communications  in  Action. 
A  Cross-Section  of  Manufacturing  Indus¬ 
try’s  Experience  in  Developing  Successful 
In-Plant  Inform.ation  Programs.  New  York 
1950.  Pp.  27. 

21.  National  Association  of  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Employee  Communications  for  Better 
Understanding ;  a  Guide  to  Effective  Tivo- 
Way  Information  Programs.  New  York, 
1950.  Pp.  30. 

22.  Ilausdorfer,  Abigail  Fisher.  House 
Organ  Production,  a  Bibliography .  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Temple  University  Libraries,  1950. 
Pp.  48. 

Employment  Management 

23.  Anglo-American  Council  on  Pro¬ 
ductivity.  Education  for  Management. 
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Report  of  a  Visit  to  the  U.S.A.  in  1961  of 
a  Specialist  Team  concerned  with  Educa¬ 
tion  for  Management.  London,  1951. 
Pp.  86. 

24.  Bureau  of  National  Affairs,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  The  Personnel  Executive 
(His  Title,  Functions,  Staff,  Salary  and 
Status.)  Washington,  1952.  Pp.  21. 

25.  Elkouri,  Frank.  How  Arbitration 
Works.  Washington,  Bureau  of  National 
Affairs,  1952.  Pp.  271. 

26.  New  York  (State)  Department  of 
Labor.  Division  of  Research  and 
Statistics.  Collectively  Bargained  Pension 
Plans  in  New  York  State,  July  1951. 
New  York,  1951.  Pp.  106. 

27.  Spriegel,  William  Robert.  Job 
Evaluation  in  Banks,  by  William  R. 
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N.Y.  Garment  Manufacturer  Urges 

Fair  Standards  Legislation  in  U.S. 


Legislation  similar  in  principle  to  Cana¬ 
dian  Industrial  Standards  Acts  should  be 
passed  by  Congress  to  protect  unionized 
shops  against  the  “unfair  competitive 
advantage  enjoyed  by  non-union  pro¬ 
ducers,”  Samuel  A.  Klein,  Executive 
Director  of  the  Industrial  Council  of 
Cloak,  Suit  and  Skirt  Manufacturers,  has 
urged. 

Deploring  the  trend  to  increasing  non¬ 
union  production  in  New  York’s  garment 
industry,  where  14  per  cent  of  the  total 
annual  dollar  volume  is  produced  by 
non-union  shops,  Mr.  Klein  suggested  that 
legislation  be  passed  calling  for  fair  labour 
standards  that  equal  those  in  union  con¬ 
tracts  of  the  major  producers. 

A  New  York  Times  despatch  quotes  Mr. 
Klein  as  noting  that  there  is  ample 
precedent  for  such  legislation.  In  England 


the  Wage  Council  Act  provides  for  inclu¬ 
sive  collective  agreements  and  Canadian 
unions  are  protected  against  non-union 
competition  by  the  Industrial  Standards 
Acts,  he  pointed  out. 

Calling  upon  government  assistance  to 
protect  union  production  and  to  stabilize 
such  competitive  industiies  as  the  garment 
trade,  Mr.  Klein  said  that  there  was  “no 
choice”  but  to  strive  for  a  “workable  and 
lasting  panacea”  for  the  union  vs.  non-union 
problem. 

“We  should  have  the  vision  and  patience 
to  explore  all  the  avenues  of  possible 
relief,”  said  Mr.  Klein.  Fifty-six  non¬ 
union  shops  have  recently  been  organized 
by  the  International  Ladies  Garment 
Workers’  Union,  he  said,  but  government 
aid  is  still  necessary  to  remedy  the  situa¬ 
tion  to  a  more  effective  degree. 
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TABLE  1.  STATISTICS  REFLECTIAG  INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  CANADA 


Items 


000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 


Total  Population* . 

Labour  Force —  . 

Civilian  labour  force  (') . 

Persons  with  jobs . . . 

Male . . . . . . . 

Female . . 

Paid  workers . . 

Vi  ithout  jobs  and  seeking  work 
Index  of  employment  (1939  =  100).. . 

Immigration .  ■" 

.\dult  males . . !!!!]!!!!!! . No 

Earnings  and  Hours — 

Total  labour  income . $000,000 

Per  capita  weekly  earnings .  j 

Ar-erage  hourly  earnings,  mfg . '.!!!' . t 

Average  hours  worked  per  week,  mfg. . . . ! .  ' '  ^  ' 

Real  weekly  earnings,  mfg.  (*) . 

National  Employment  Service — 

Live  .Applications  for  employment 

(1st  of  month;  (s) .  000 

Unfilled  vacancies  (1st  of  month)  (3) ^ '  000 

Placements,  weekly'  average . .  qqo 

Unemployment  insurance — 

Ordinary  live  claims  (1st  of  month).  000 

Balance  in  fund . $000,000 

Price  Indexes — 

General  wholesale  (^) . 

Cost-of-living  index  (i) . 

Residential  building  materials  (■*) 

Production — 

Industrial  production  index  (<) . 

Mineral  production  index  (<) . 

Manufacturing  index  . 

Pig  iron . qqq  tons 

t'teel  ingots  and  castings . 000  tons 

Inspected  slaughtering,  cattle . 000 

.  liogs . 000 

I  lour  production . 000,000  bbls. 

Newsprint  (3) . 000  tons 

(  ement  producers'  shipments . 000,000  bbls. 

Automobiles  and  trucks . 000 

. 000  fine  02. 

Gopper . 000  tons 

. . . 000  tons 

Nickel . 000  tons 

“inc . 000  tons 

Coal . 000  tons 

Crude  petroleum . 000,000  bbls. 

Electric  power . 000,000  k,w,li. 

Construction — 

Contracts  awarded . $000,000 

Dwelling  units  started . ’OOO 

completed . 000 

under  construction .  000 

Distribution — 

Wholesale  sales  index,  unadjusted  (i) . 

Retail  trade . $000,60(3 

Imports,  excluding  gold . $000,000 

Exports,  excluding  gold . $000,000 

Railways — 

Revenue  freight,  ton  miles . 000,000 

cars  loaded . 000 

Banking  and  Finance — 

Common  stocks,  index  (*) . 

Preferred  stocks,  index  (i) . 

Bond  yields.  Dominion,  index  (*) . 

Cheques  cashed,  individual  accounts . $000,000 

Bank  loans,  current  public . $000,000 

Money  supply . $000,000 

Circulating  media  in  hands  of  public . $000,000 

Deposits . $000,000 


1952 


March 


370-9 

25 


(’)316-4 


189-1 


177-6 


115-1 

9,429 


Feb, 


177-9 


52-94 

127-2 

41-5 

114-4 


362-8 

23-7 

12-3 

(’)31S-5 

778-2 

232-6 
190 -S 


207-7 

168-4 

212-1 

199-2 

305-9 

71-6 

499-8 

1-81 

457-8 

1-18 

32-5 

3.52-7 

20-5 

11-0 

10-7 

27-5 

1,555 


4,970 

108-7 


313-2 


282-1 

309-7 


310-3 

179-5 

160-6 

113-9 

8,789 

2,788 

4,730 

1,199 

3,448 


1951 


Feb. 


14,009 

5,210 

5,110 

4,005 

1,105 

3,800 

100 

172-3 

8,419 

3,799 

733 

47-87 

110- 4 
42-9 

111- 9 


300-0 

35-8 

13-9 


(3)247 

659 


238-5 

175-2 

274-9 

214-0 

157-6 

224-3 

193-2 

281-4 

77-9 

339-0 

1- 98 
425-1 

0-96 

40-6 

347-1 

20-3 

12-0 

9-6 

25-2 

1,618 

2- 80 
4,378 

121-7 

3-0 

6-7 

55-3 

307-9 

668-4 

274-2 

233-9 

4,582 

294-3 

166-5 

169-3 

97-7 

7,984 

2,736 

4,662 

1,169 

3,493 


1950 


Feb. 


1944 


Feb. 


13,845 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

•1 

158-3 
4 , 959 
1,906 

634 

43-87 

100-9 

42-3 

109-3 


375  -  6 
18-4 
9-5 

297-2 

587-8 

200-0 

161-6 

227-4 

187-3 

144-2 

195-5 

157-2 

258-1 

93-7 

350-7 

1-61 

399-2 

0-79 

30-1 

349-3 

22-6 

10-9 

9-6 

22-4 

1,776 

1- 95 
3,780 

64-8 

2- 7 
4-8 

55-1 

t 

584-5 

200-2 

199-5 

4,044 

281-8 

118-3 

153-0 

90-3 

6,000 

2,182 

4,413 

1,143 

3,270 


11,975 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

567 

118 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 


71 

144- 

t 

12- 

182- 


t 

118-9 
(5)  146-6 


206-8 

115-3 

228-0 

141-9 

229-9 

93-8 

9.33-9 

2-09 

240-0 

0-20 

13- 9 
257-6 

22- 9 

14- 9 
11-2 

23- 3 
1,466 

-79 

3,298 


(*) 


16-2 

t 

t 

t 


t 

t 

138 

227- 


5,024 

281-0 

82-0 
118-6 
97-3 
4,208 
955 
(»)  3,153 
855 
(>i)2.163 


1939 


Feb. 


(‘) 


(“) 


11 , 267 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

712 

159 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 


t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

100-7 

102-3 

102-0 

111-1 

99-9 

41-3 

77-2 

54-7 

245-0 

I- 04 
200-6 

0-12 

14-3 

391-0 

20-2 

13-2 

8-8 

12-6 

1,299 

-36 

2,214 

II- 3 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

40-4 

57-6 

1.923 

159-7 

94-9 
101-8 
97-2 
2, 050  . 

787  . 
1.370  > 
281 
1,089 


^  Note.— Latest  figures  subject  to  revision.  Many  of  the  statistical  data  in  this  table  are  included  in  the  Canadian 
btatistical  Review  issued  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

*  Population  figures  given  are  as  at  June  1.  1951,  1950,  1944  and  1939. 

t  Comparable  statistics  are  not  available. 

^  (1)  Labour  Force  Survey  figures  given  are  as  at  Nov.  3,  1951.  Estimates  are  based  on  the  1951  ceasus.  Previous 
estimates  were  based  on  the  1941  census.  Estimates  forprevious  surveys  are  omitted  since  they  are  not  comparable  with 
current  data.  Detailed  figures  will  be  found  in  tables  A4-A7  of  the  February  issue  of  the  Labour  Gazette. 

(-}  Real  earnings  computed  by  dividing  index  of  average  weekly  earnings  of  wage-earners  in  manufacturing  by  the  cost- 
of-living  index;  base:  average  1946  =  100. 

(•'')  Newfoundland  is  included  after  April  1,  1919. 

(•')  Average  1935-39  =  100. 

(®)  Year  end  figures. 

(®)  Figures  for  1939-44  are  production  data  rather  than  shipments. 

((')  Includes  supplementary  benefit. 
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A — Labour  Force 


TABLE  A-1.— DISTRIBUTION  OF  IMMIGRANTS  AS  ADULT  MALES,  ADULT 

FEMALES,  AND  CHILDREN 


Source:  Immigration  Branch,  Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration 


Date 

Adult 

Males 

Adult 

Females 

Children 
Under  18 

Total 

55,416 

34.803 

20,315 

110,534 

74,447 

37.345 

30,517 

142,309 

12,695 

12.145 

11,117 

35,967 

3,564 

5,834 

5,0.54 

14,452 

3,767 

6,674 

4,010 

14,451 

26,701 

31,075 

18,064 

75,840 

Total,  1950  . 

30,700 

24,172 

19,040 

73,912 

Total’  1951  . 

95,818 

53,239 

45,334 

194,391 

1951— 

2,546 

1,792 

1,299 

5,637 

3,799 

2,554 

2,066 

8,419 

5,555 

3,252 

3,051 

11,858 

6,678 

3,915 

3,595 

14,188 

9,256 

5,523 

5,475 

20,254 

9,638 

5,147 

4,644 

19,429 

9,759 

5,191 

4,686 

19,636 

9,040 

4,343 

3,853 

17,236 

6,955 

3.591 

2,682 

13,228 

11,433 

6,161 

4,994 

22,588 

11,725 

5,983 

4,534 

22,242 

19,676 

9,434 

5,787 

4,4,55 

TABLE  A-2.— DISTRIBUTION  OF  ALL  IMMIGRANTS  BY  REGION 

Source:  Immigration  Branch,  Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration 


Month 

Atlantic 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Prairies 

B.C. 

Yukon 

N.W.T. 

Total 

1946— Total . 

8,656 

9,712 

29,604 

15,097 

8,650 

71,719 

1947— Total . 

3,765 

8,272 

35,543 

7,909 

8,638 

64,127 

1948— Total . 

4,558 

24,687 

61,621 

22,552 

11,996 

125,414 

1949 — Total . 

2,777 

18,005 

48,607 

17,904 

7,924 

95,217 

1950— Total . 

2,198 

13,575 

39,041 

12,975 

6,123 

73,912 

1951— Total . 

3,928 

46,033 

104,842 

25,165 

14,423 

194.391 

1951 

January . 

101 

1,096 

3.261 

722 

457 

5,637 

February . 

254 

1,433 

4,842 

1,264 

626 

8,419 

March . 

316 

2,376 

6,607 

1,665 

894 

11,858 

April . 

303 

2.915 

7,769 

2,359 

842 

14,188 

May . 

455 

3,468 

11,491 

3,377 

1,463 

20,254 

June . 

328 

3,916 

11,112 

2,696 

1,377 

19,429 

July . 

377 

4,689 

10,724 

2,280 

1,566 

19,636 

August . 

341 

4,143 

9,489 

1,904 

1.359 

17,236 

September . 

277 

3,488 

6,750 

1,627 

1.086 

13,228 

October . 

348 

6,. 553 

11,438 

2,650 

1,599 

22,588 

November . 

447 

5,885 

11,662 

2,355 

1.893 

22  242 

December . 

381 

6,071 

9,697 

2.266 

1,261 

19,676 

G54 


TABLE  A-3.  -DISTRIBUTION  OF  WORKERS  ENTERING  CANADA 

BY  OCCUPATIONS 

Souhoe:  Immigration  Branch,  Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration 


Month 

Farming 

Class 

Unskilled 
and  Semi¬ 
skilled 

Skilled 

Workers 

Clerical 

Profes¬ 

sional 

Trading 

Female 

Domestic 

Others 

Total 

Workers 

1951— 

January* . 

C43 

966 

707 

210 

124 

140 

194 

254 

3,23S 

FebruarA' . 

1,341 

1.197 

1 , 073 

198 

178 

157 

370 

269 

4,783 

March . 

2,072 

1,351 

1 . 690 

363 

245 

247 

415 

343 

April . 

2,293 

2,125 

1.855 

44(1 

299 

260 

537 

361 

8,170 

Maj- . 

3,611 

2,339 

2,792 

540 

404 

322 

678 

504 

11,190 

June . 

3,534 

2,539 

3,192 

511 

359 

274 

521 

552 

11,482 

July . 

2,556 

3,279 

3,412 

523 

334 

287 

499 

528 

11,418 

August . 

2,333 

3,039 

3,050 

436 

465 

245 

379 

487 

10,434 

September . 

1.461 

2,395 

2,605 

417 

415 

222 

381 

431 

8,327 

October . 

2,317 

3,977 

4,728 

569 

444 

274 

805 

545 

13,6.59 

November . 

2,019 

3,878 

5,209 

632 

424 

311 

748 

5(5 

13,736 

December . 

1,710 

3.922 

3,369 

478 

310 

217 

1,004 

613 

11.623 

*  Statistics  by  occupation  available  for  male  immigrants  only,  prior  to  January,  1951. 


B — Labour  Income 


TABLE  B-1.— ESTIMATES  OF  LABOUR  INCOME 

($  Millions) 

Soubce:  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


— 

Agricul¬ 

ture, 

Forestry, 

Fishing, 

Trapping, 

Mining 

Manu¬ 

facturing 

Construc¬ 

tion 

Utilities, 

Transport¬ 

ation, 

Communi¬ 

cation, 

Storage 

Trade 

Finance, 

Services, 

(including 

Govern¬ 

ment') 

Supple¬ 

mentary 

Labour 

Income 

Total 

1938— Average . 

21 

59 

9 

56 

58 

5 

208 

1939 — Average . 

23 

62 

8 

58 

59 

5 

215 

1940 — Average . 

26 

78 

11 

63 

00 

6 

244 

1941 — Average . 

29 

106 

16 

73 

(36 

8 

298 

1942 — Average . 

30 

142 

IS 

80 

71 

10 

353 

1943 — Average . 

32 

168 

21 

86 

78 

14 

399 

1944 — Average . 

33 

171 

17 

95 

83 

13 

412 

1945 — Average  . 

35 

156 

19 

100 

90 

13 

413 

1946 — Average.  . 

41 

147 

25 

114 

103 

14 

444 

1947 — Average.  ,  .  . 

42 

177 

34 

134 

114 

17 

518 

1948 — Average.  . 

49 

203 

41 

1.54 

131 

19 

597 

1949 — January . 

48 

208 

37 

158 

133 

20 

604 

*1950 — Januarv  . 

45 

211 

38 

165 

149 

21 

629 

*1951 — Januarv . 

59 

252 

47 

187 

160 

25 

730 

Februarv . 

59 

254 

46 

188 

162 

24 

733 

March  . 

55 

260 

46 

191 

168 

25 

745 

April . 

55 

266 

53 

196 

166 

27 

763 

May .  .... 

61 

269 

59 

202 

174 

27 

792 

June. . 

67 

276 

64 

208 

179 

27 

821 

Julv . 

66 

276 

68 

209 

178 

30 

827 

Augast  . 

68 

279 

71 

211 

176 

28 

833 

September . 

70 

284 

74 

214 

178 

28 

848 

October . 

74 

283 

73 

216 

180 

29 

855 

November. . . 

76 

283 

71 

219 

179 

29 

857 

December . 

73 

268 

55 

225 

188 

28 

837 

1952— January . 

71 

281 

59 

212 

181 

29 

833 

*  Includes  Newfoundland. 
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C — Employment,  Hours  and  Earnings 


TABLE  C-l.— EMPLOYMENT  INDEX  NUMBERS  BY  PROVINCES 

(Average  calendar  year  1939  =  100)  (The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 

Sotjbce:  Employment  and  Payrolls,  D.B.S. 

Tables  C-lIto  C-3  are  based  on  reports  from  employers  having  15  or  more  employees— At  February  1, 
employers  in  the  principal  non-agricultural  industries  reported  a  total  employment  of  2,313>910. 


Year  and  Month 

d 

T3 

g  dT: 

d  ^ 

o 

O 

o 

d 

o 

c 

rt 

d 

d 

d 

d 

O? 

^  § 

a; 

d 

d 

c 

d 

Of 

£ 

III 

u 

Zee 

O' 

o 

B 

C/J 

< 

mo  ' 

1947- 

'Average . 

158 

3 

146 

5 

137 

2 

172-7 

150 

9 

163 

9 

156 

0 

135 

8 

158 

9 

174-1 

1948- 

-Average . 

165 

0 

161 

0 

148 

4 

174-2 

156 

2 

171 

2 

162 

0 

139 

0 

168 

9 

181-6 

1949- 

-Average . 

165 

5 

157 

0 

149 

0 

165-6 

154 

3 

173 

1 

166 

7 

139 

7 

180 

3 

179-3 

1950- 

-Average . 

168 

0 

173 

1 

142 

5 

169-9 

155 

0 

177 

7 

168 

0 

140 

8 

188 

5 

180-7 

1951- 

-Average . 

180 

2 

■  176 

8 

149 

4 

180-5 

168 

5 

191 

0 

173 

2 

148 

1 

202 

6 

190-3 

Feb. 

1, 

1949 . 

161 

0 

144 

1 

136 

0 

162-3 

152 

3 

171 

4 

159 

0 

127 

6 

170 

1 

163-4 

Feb. 

1, 

1950 . 

158 

3 

150 

4 

133 

1 

160-4 

146 

9 

170 

1 

161 

0 

126 

6 

173 

9 

157-1 

Jan. 

1, 

1951 . 

175 

3 

184 

2 

149 

1 

187-5 

162 

3 

186 

9 

171 

2 

144 

4 

193 

7 

180-4 

Feb. 

1, 

1951 . 

172 

3 

165 

3 

142 

2 

179-3 

159 

9 

185 

6 

165 

5 

134 

9 

186 

5 

177-0 

Mar. 

1, 

1951 . 

172 

3 

160 

1 

135 

7 

179-0 

161 

0 

185 

7 

164 

3 

133 

3 

186 

7 

176-9 

.Apr. 

1. 

1951 . 

173 

3 

152 

0 

140 

3 

177-1 

160 

3 

187 

3 

165 

2 

135 

3 

187 

0 

181-0 

May 

1, 

1951 . 

175 

6 

161 

8 

140 

3 

171-7 

163 

3 

188 

5 

167 

5 

137 

9 

192 

9 

187-2 

June 

1, 

1951 . 

180 

3 

178 

1 

149 

4 

171-6 

167 

9 

191 

9 

172 

6 

149 

8 

202 

5 

192-3 

July 

1, 

1951 . 

183 

6 

186 

9 

149 

6 

174-9 

171 

0 

194 

7 

177 

6 

1.54 

6 

208 

9 

197-4 

Aug. 

1, 

1951 . 

184 

3 

188 

7 

155 

3 

179-9 

171 

6 

193 

5 

179 

7 

157 

5 

218 

0 

198-1 

Sept. 

1, 

1951 . 

185 

4 

192 

4 

157 

8 

182-3 

173 

2 

194 

1 

180 

4 

157 

8 

219 

0 

198-9 

Oct. 

1, 

1951 . 

186 

5 

188 

6 

158 

6 

183-6 

175 

3 

195 

4 

178 

6 

156 

9 

214 

0 

201-0 

Nov. 

1, 

1951 . 

186 

4 

182 

6 

158 

4 

186-2 

178 

0 

193 

9 

178 

4 

157 

7 

211 

3 

197-9 

Dec. 

1. 

1951 . 

186 

6 

181 

0 

156 

2 

192-3 

178 

6 

194 

7 

177 

5 

156 

5 

210 

9 

195-1 

Jan. 

1, 

1952 . 

181 

0 

175 

2 

149 

2 

190-7 

171 

7 

190 

3 

173 

0 

152 

1 

206 

0 

186-4 

Feb. 

1. 

1952 . 

177 

9 

183 

4 

150 

8 

185-7 

169 

0 

187 

6 

169 

1 

142 

9 

201 

6 

180-5 

Percentage  Distribution  of  Employees  of  Re- 

porting  Establishments  at  February  1,  1952. 

100 

0 

0 

2 

3 

7 

2-8 

29 

5 

42 

9 

5 

2 

2 

2 

4 

7 

8-8 

Note:  The  percentage  distribution  given  above  shows  the  proportion  of  employees  in  the  indicated  province,  to  the 
total  number  of  employees  reported  in  Canada  by  the  firms  making  returns  at  the  latest  date. 


TABLE  r-3.— EMPLOYMENT,  PAYROLLS  AND  WEEKLY  WAGES  AND 

(1939  =  100).  (The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 

Souece:  Employment  and  Payrolls,  D.B.S. 


SALARIES 


Year  and  Month 


1 939 — .Average . . 

1947 —  .Average, . 

1948 —  .Average. . 

1949 —  .Average, . 

1950 —  .Average, , 

1951 —  Average, , 

Feb.  1,  1949 

Feb.  1,  1950 

Jan.  1,  1951 

Feb.  1,  1951 

Mar.  1,  1951 

Apr.  1.  1951 

May  1,  1951 

June  1.  1951 

July  1,  1951 

Aug.  1.  1951 

Sept.  1.  1951 

Oct.  1,  1951 

Nov.  1,  1951 

Dec.  1,  1951 

Jan.  1,  1952 

Feb.  1,  1952 


Industrial  Composite^ 


Index  Numbers 


Employ¬ 

ment 


100-0 

158-3 

165-0 

165-5 

168-0 

180-2 

161-0 

158-3 

175-3 

172-3 

172- 3 

173- 3 
175-6 

180- 3 

183- 6 

184- 3 

185- 4 

186- 5 
186-4 
186-6 

181- 0 
177-9 


Aggregate 

Weekly 

Payrolls 


100-0 

245-2 

282-9 

303-7 

321-8 

381-3 

294-2 

296-4 

338-2 

351-5 

353-8 

357-8 

367-9 

379-0 

392-5 

394-0 

400- 2 
410-0 
413-4 
416-7 
388-8 

401- 9 


Manufacturing 


ers 

Average 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

Index  Numbers 

Average 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

Average 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

Employ¬ 

ment 

Aggregate 

Weekly 

Payrolls 

Average 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

100-0 

$ 

23.44 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

$ 

22.79 

154-4 

36,19 

171-0 

272-7 

159-5 

36-.  34 

170-9 

40.06 

176-0 

314-1 

178-5 

40.67 

183-3 

42.96 

175-9 

339-2 

192-9 

43.97 

191-3 

44.84 

177-5 

360-2 

202-8 

46.21 

211-6 

49.61 

190-0 

427-6 

224-9 

51.25 

182-5 

42.77 

173-8 

334-7 

192-7 

43.91 

187-2 

43,87 

170-4 

337-4 

198-1 

45.15 

193-1 

45.27 

182-4 

373-1 

204-5 

46.60 

204-2 

47.87 

184-5 

402-1 

217-8 

49.64 

205-6 

48.19 

186-3 

405-3 

217-5 

49.56 

206-6 

48.43 

188-8 

414-6 

219-5 

50.03 

209-8 

49.17 

189-9 

423-7 

223-1 

50.84 

210-5 

49.34 

192-0 

429-0 

223-3 

50  90 

214-0 

50.17 

193-9 

440-0 

226-9 

51.70 

214-0 

50.16 

194-0 

440-1 

226 -S 

51.68 

216-1 

50.66 

194-1 

446-1 

229-8 

52.37 

220-1 

51,59 

194-2 

454-4 

233-9 

53.31 

222-1 

52.05 

190-8 

451-4 

236-5 

53.89 

223-6 

52.41 

189-1 

451-8 

238-9 

54,44 

215-1 

50.42 

183-6 

417-8 

227-4 

51.82 

226-2 

53.03 

185-0 

448-9 

242-5 

55.26 

(4)  Construction  l'5)  Transnortp+iL  t  ®  /^'ning  (including  milling),  quarrying  and  oil  wells,  (3)  Manufacturing 
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TABLE  C-3.-AREA 


AM)  IxNDlJSTRY  SUMMARY 
AYER  AGE  MEEKLY  MAfiES 


()F  EMPLOYMENT, 
AM)  SALARIES 


PAYROLLS 


AM) 


(1939  =  100) 


Source:  Employment  and  Payrolls,  D.B.S. 


Atea  and  Industry 

(Index  Numbers  1939 

=  100) 

Average  Weeklv 
Wages  and  Salaries 

Employment 

Payrolus 

Feb.  1 
1952 

Jan.  1 
1952 

Feb.  1 
1951 

Feb.  1 
1952 

Jan.  1 
1952 

1  Feb.  1 

1  1951 

Feb.  1 
1952 

Jan.  1 
1952 

Feb.  1 
1951 

(a)  Provin'ces 

1 

S 

s 

S 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Nova  Scotia. 

New  Brunswick. .  .  . 

Quebec . 

Ontario . 

Manitoba..  .. 

Saskatchewan . 

Alberta . 

British  Columbia. . 

183-4 

150-8 

IS5-7 

169-0 

175-2 

149-2 

190-7 

171-7 

165-3 

142-2 

179-3 

159-9 

336-5 

315-5 

419-4 

403-9 

327-9 

287-3 

419-7 

389-2 

298-6 
271-6 
368-5 
343  - 1 

36.51 
44.82 
45.79 
.50.. 88 

37.25 

41.24 

44.61 

48.27 

35 . 96 

40.97 
41.56 
45.67 

1S<  -  6 
169-1 
142-9 
201-6 
180-5 

190-3 

173-0 

152-1 

206-0 

186-4 

185- 6 
165-5 
1.34-9 

186- 5 
177-0 

424-6 

333-1 

292-8 

424-3 

.394-8 

406-6 

334-2 

305-3 

422-3 

386-9 

379-5 

298-1 

249-9 

.356-9 

342-6 

55.39 

50.64 

49.68 

53.-55 

,56.86 

52.35 

49.66 

48.67 
52  17 
5.3 . 97 

.50.07 

46.-35 

44.89 

48.69 

50.36 

CANAD,4 . 

177  9 

181  0 

172  .3 

401  9 

388-8 

.3,34  5 

5.3  03 

50  42 

47  87 

(b)  METROPOLriAN  .\re.as 

Sydney . 

Halifax . 

111-2 

111-2 

260-9 

241-9 

52  44 

48  62 

218-9 

216-8 

192-5 

403-8 

375-8 

.308-9 

43,20 

40  60 

37  64 

Saint  John . 

Quebec . 

202-3 

204-9 

178-4 

392-4 

400-0 

341-7 

41.58 

41.84 

41  09 

145-1 

149-0 

142-6 

326-6 

320-1 

.301-0 

41.90 

40  03 

39  29 

Sherbrooke . 

Three  Rivers 

Drummondville. . 

167-1 

161-1 

166-9 

383-5 

349-6 

352-6 

44.55 

42.12 

41  00 

163-4 

190-4 

169-5 

189-2 

159-8 

421-3 

496-5 

406-9 

473-1 

367-1 

51.58 
4Q  Q.') 

48.02 
U7  sft 

46 . 62 

Montreal . 

173-5 

174-9 

167-5 

387-2 

368-5 

336-9 

51.01 

48  15 

45  97 

Ottawa — Hull.  . 

186-2 

192-2 

183-6 

.384-3 

375-7 

339-3 

47.80 

45  28 

42  80 

Peterborough . 

198-S 

201-5 

199-2 

541-8 

514-3 

463-1 

57.57 

53.92 

48  92 

Oshawa . 

240-4 

243-0 

264-2 

648-7 

624-5 

662-1 

63.80 

60.77 

59  30 

Niagara  Falls . 

2.59-9 

254-1 

204-4 

669-6 

624-6 

464-9 

62.09 

59  24 

54  00 

St.  Catharines . 

2.35-3 

233-9 

225-2 

617-8 

561-0 

531-6 

64.46 

58  88 

57  98 

Toronto . 

192-4 

196-4 

191-0 

422-4 

407-5 

377-4 

55.37 

52.32 

49  58 

Hamilton . 

197-1 

199-5 

196-2 

471-5 

447-5 

421-3 

57.92 

54.33 

51  96 

Brantford . 

207-8 

203-3 

210-0 

566-1 

517-2 

487-1 

52.84 

48  22 

Galt . 

148-3 

145-3 

154-4 

358-6 

322-7 

339-5 

49.61 

45.58 

45.27 

Kitchener . 

166-7 

167-9 

1-80-8 

397-6 

355-6 

.390-7 

50.69 

45.00 

46  00 

Sudbury . 

180-6 

182-2 

1.55-4 

395-8 

400-2 

319-2 

65.85 

65,96 

61.89 

London . 

184-1 

185-3 

191-1 

391-9 

373-7 

369-6 

50.40 

47.75 

45  78 

Sarnia . 

291-5 

295-4 

265-9 

680-6 

620-6 

497-9 

64.71 

58  24 

60  28 

Windsor .  . 

208-3 

209-2 

2.34-6 

470-7 

438-2 

524-5 

63  00 

58.41 

62  28 

Sault  Ste.  Marie . . 

221-7 

22.3-2 

206-1 

549-7 

497-9 

419-2 

65.91 

59  29 

54  52 

Ft.  William — Pt.  Arthur  . 

224-4 

226-1 

184-3 

506-2 

479-4 

363-7 

57.35 

53 . 90 

50.25 

Winnipeg .  .  . 

168-9 

171-5 

168-1 

333-0 

329-1 

298-3 

48.03 

46.75 

43  15 

Regina . 

158-9 

169-6 

155-8 

329-8 

347-5 

286-7 

47.02 

46,41 

41.58 

Saskatoon . 

185-4 

195-4 

179-1 

379-7 

391-9 

,325-2 

45.44 

44.51 

40.31 

Edmonton . 

243-1 

250-0 

230-7 

511-0 

504-0 

437-1 

49,41 

47,39 

44  53 

Calgary . 

211-3 

216-4 

193-2 

417-5 

419-1 

343-3 

51.03 

50  03 

45  85 

Vancouver .  . 

195-2 

197-7 

195-9 

420-1 

405-5 

375-3 

.5.3,92 

51 .39 

48.07 

\  ictoria . 

220-7 

218-2 

207-2 

483-9 

451-6 

405-7 

52.60 

49,66 

46.98 

,  (c)  In’DCSTRIE.S 

Forestry  (chiefly  logging) . 

237-4 

288-4 

248-3 

81.3-0 

859-5 

609-0 

51.47 

51.60 

42.45 

Mining . 

121-1 

120-2 

114-9 

267-8 

252-5 

2.33  - 1 

6.3 . 62 

60.42 

58.22 

Manufacturing . 

185-0 

183-6 

184-5 

448-9 

417-8 

402-1 

55.26 

51.82 

49.64 

Durable  goods^ . 

2.34-5 

233-8 

226-9 

574-9 

532-1 

497-4 

59 , 55 

55.29 

53.23 

Non-durable  goods . 

15.3-0 

151-2 

1.56-9 

3.58-1 

3.35-4 

.332-9 

51.01 

48.-35 

46.27 

Construction . 

157-2 

167-0 

145-1 

453-3 

410-4 

359-8 

54.13 

46.14 

46.56 

Transportation,  storage  and  communi- 

cation . 

178-6 

181-3 

165-0 

34.5-0 

353-0 

.302-7 

55.26 

55 . 7.3 

Public  utility  operation . 

186-1 

187-3 

180-1 

384-3 

378-8 

326-1 

60.92 

.59.65 

53.48 

Trade . 

171-1 

185-2 

169-5 

356-6 

374-6 

.317-4 

45.59 

44.25 

40.91 

Finance,  insurance  and  real  estate . 

178-5 

178-7 

160-8 

293-2 

292-0 

251-2 

47.75 

47. 50 

45.35 

Service^ . 

176-4 

178-1 

173-3 

3,55-1 

351-2 

327-1 

33.39 

32.69 

30,97 

Industrial  composite . 

177-9 

181-0 

172-3 

401-9 

388-8 

351-5 

53.03 

50.42 

47.87 

*  Includes  wood  products,  iron  and  steel  products,  transportation  equipment,  non-ferrous  metal  products,  electrical 
apparatus  and  supplies  and  non-metallic  mineral  products.  The  non-durable  group  includes  the  remaining  manufacturing 
industries. 

2  Mainly  hotels,  restaurants,  laundries,  dry-cleaning  plants  and  business  and  recreational  services. 
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TABLE  C-4.  UOLRS  AND  EARNINGS  IN  MANUFACTrRING 

(Hourh-- Rated  Wage-Earrers)  Source:  Man-Hours  and  Hourly  Earnings,  D.B.S. 


Tables  C-4  to  C-6  are  based  on  reports  from  a  somewhat  smaller  number  of  flrtns  than  Tables  C-1  to  C-3. 
They  relate  only  to  wage-earners  for  whom  statistics  of  hours  of  work  are  also  available,  whereas  Tables  C-1 
to  C-3  relate  to  salaried  employees  as  well  as  to  all  wage-earners  of  the  co-operative  firms. 


^AVek  Preceding 

Average  Hours 

Average  Hourly  Ekrnings 

All 

Manu¬ 

factures 

Durable 

Goods 

Non- 

Durable 

Goods 

All 

Manu¬ 

factures 

Durable 

Goods 

Non- 

Durable 

Goods 

no. 

no. 

no. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

Feb. 

1, 

1945 . 

45-4 

46-0 

44-7 

70-1 

77 -S 

60-3 

Feb. 

1, 

1946 . 

44-1 

44-4 

43-8 

68-1 

75-2 

61-3 

Feb. 

1, 

1947 . 

43-2 

43-2 

43-1 

76-4 

83-5 

69-4 

Feb. 

1, 

1948 . 

42-8 

42-7 

42-8 

86-6 

93-2 

80-1 

Feb. 

1, 

1949 . 

42-9 

43-2 

42-7 

97-2 

105-0 

89-3 

Feb. 

1, 

1950 . 

42-3 

42-2 

42-4 

100-9 

109-5 

92-6 

*Jan. 

1, 

1951 . 

40-1 

40-2 

39-9 

109-0 

117-1 

100-5 

Feb. 

1, 

1951 . 

42-9 

43 -1 

42-6 

110-4 

119-0 

101-2 

Mar. 

1, 

1951 . 

42-3 

42-5 

42-2 

111-4 

119-9 

102-3 

*Apr. 

1, 

1951 . . 

42-2 

42-3 

42-1 

112-8 

121-6 

103-4 

May 

1, 

1951 . 

42-5 

42-6 

42-6 

114-1 

122-9 

104-6 

June 

1, 

1951 . 

4F9 

42-1 

41-6 

115-9 

123-8 

107-2 

July 

1, 

1951 . 

41-7 

42-0 

41-4 

118-4 

127-0 

109-1 

Aug. 

1, 

1951 . 

41-4 

41-4 

41-3 

119-1 

128-2 

109-4 

Sept. 

1, 

1951 . 

41-5 

41-7 

41-4 

120-6 

130-0 

110-6 

Oct. 

1, 

1951 . 

41-9 

42-0 

41-8 

121-9 

132-1 

111-2 

Nov. 

1, 

1951 . 

41-8 

42-1 

41-5 

123-5 

1.33-3 

113-0 

Dec. 

1, 

1951 . 

41-9 

42-2 

41-6 

124-5 

134-6 

113-5 

*Jan. 

1, 

1952 . 

38-1 

38-3 

37-9 

127-1 

136-4 

116-8 

Feb. 

1, 

1952 . 

41-5 

41-8 

4M 

127-2 

137-5 

115-8 

*  These  averages  were  affected  by  loss  of  working  time  at  the  j'ear-end  holiday  in  the  case  of  January  1  and  by  the 
Easter  holidays  in  the  case  of  April  1,  1951. 


TABLE  C-S.^IIOL  RS  AND  EARNINGS  IN  MA N UFA CTl  RING  BY  PROVINCES  AND 

CITIES 


(Hourly-Rated  Wage-Earners)  Source:  Man-Hours  and  Hourb^  Earnings,  D.B.S. 


Average  Hours  Worked 

Average  Hourly  Earnings 
(in  cents) 

Feb.  1, 

Jan.  1, 

Feb.  1, 

Feb.  1, 

Jan.  1, 

Feb.  1, 

1952 

1952 

1951 

1952 

1952 

1951 

Newfoundland . 

42-1 

39-3 

41-7 

125-5 

127-9 

106-0 

Nova  Scotia . 

41-2 

37-5 

42-6 

113-7 

114-6 

95-3 

New  Brunswick . 

43-6 

39-6 

45-7 

111-8 

114-2 

97-S 

Quebec . 

43-1 

39-4 

44-7 

113-8 

114-1 

98-1 

Ontario . 

41-0 

37-7 

42-4 

134-7 

134-0 

117-5 

Manitoba . 

40-7 

38-7 

42-3 

120-2 

121-9 

105*1 

Saskatchewan . 

40-3 

39-7 

40-9 

126-3 

126-0 

110-7 

Alberta . 

40-0 

39-0 

41-6 

127-3 

125*9 

110*2 

British  Columbia . 

37-7 

34-0 

38-1 

157-3 

156-5 

132-5 

Montreal . 

41-9 

37-9 

43-1 

118-5 

118-6 

102-9 

Toronto . 

39-4 

36-8 

41-3 

136-0 

131-6 

115-2 

Hamilton . 

39-8 

36-7 

40-7 

146-9 

147-4 

128-8 

Windsor . 

41-1 

38-2 

44-2 

153-0 

150-2 

144-9 

Winnipeg . 

Vancouver . 

40-2 

37-3 

38-3 

32-9 

42-0 

37-6 

118-7 

163-7 

120-3 

151-2 

104-2 

129-8 
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TABLE  C-6.— IIOI  KS  AXI)  EAKNINGS  BY  INDLSTRA' 


(Hourly-Rated  Wage-Earners) 

Sodhce:  Man-Hours  and  Hourly  Earnings,  D.B.S. 
(The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 


Industry 

Average  Hours 

Average  Hourly 
Earnings 

Average  Weekly 
Wages 

Feb.  1 
1952 

Jan.  1 
1952 

Feb.  1 
1951 

Feb.  1 
1952 

Jan.  1 
1952 

Feb.  I 
1951 

Feb.  1 
1952 

Jan.  1 
1952 

Feb.  1 
1951 

no. 

no. 

no. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

$ 

$ 

-$ 

•Mininfi 

TM 

40  2 

44  1 

HO  c 

142  6 

127  7 

CO.  60 

57.33 

56  33 

Metal  mininff . 

44-5 

42-5 

45-4 

142-0 

145-1 

128-1 

63.19 

61.67 

58.16 

Gold . 

46-6 

43-5 

46-5 

127-C 

128-0 

116-3 

59.18 

55.68 

54.08 

Other  metal . 

43'0 

41-9 

44-6 

153-4 

157-8 

138-2 

65.96 

68.12 

61.64 

Fuels . 

39-7 

.35-2 

41-2 

144-4 

146-1 

133-8 

57.33 

51.43 

.55.13 

Coal . 

38-4 

32-7 

40-6 

140-2 

140-3 

131-8 

53.84 

45.88 

53.51 

Oil  and  natural  gas . 

45-4 

45-9 

44-C 

159-6 

163-5 

142-5 

72.46 

75.05 

62.70 

Non-metal . 

45-4 

42-3 

45-8 

125-6 

124-5 

111-3 

57.02 

.52.66 

50  98 

4Ianufacturing . 

41  .5 

.38  1 

42-9 

127  2 

127  1 

ItO  4 

52.79 

48.43 

il  36 

Food  and  beverages . 

41-C 

39-0 

42-3 

108-2 

109-3 

95-5 

44.36 

42.63 

40.40 

Meat  products . 

40-5 

38-2 

40-3 

136-7 

136-9 

118-9 

55.36 

52.30 

47  92 

Canned  and  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables . 

38-8 

33-5 

40-9 

91-6 

91-8 

81-3 

35.54 

30.75 

33.25 

Grain  mill  products . 

43-2 

40-9 

44-7 

117-4 

116-9 

104-4 

50.72 

47  81 

46  67 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products . 

44-1 

44-0 

44-2 

96-5 

96-7 

86-1 

42.56 

42.55 

38  06 

Distilled  and  malt  liquors . 

41-0 

41-4 

41-9 

133-6 

132-9 

115-7 

54.78 

55  02 

48  48 

Tobacco  and  tobacco  products . 

41-6 

34-0 

42-4 

112-3 

118-4 

94-3 

46.72 

40.26 

39.98 

Rubber  products . 

40-8 

.35-8 

43-0 

133-8 

132-8 

118-8 

54.59 

47.54 

51.08 

Leather  products . 

40-1 

34-8 

41-6 

89-7 

89-4 

82-4 

35.97 

31.11 

34.28 

Boots  and  shoes  (except  rubber) . 

40-2 

34-5 

41-4 

86-5 

85-4 

79-8 

34.77 

29.46 

33.04 

Textile  products  (except  clothing) . 

40-4 

36-7 

44-0 

102-0 

101-5 

92-9 

41.21 

40.88 

Cotton  yarn  and  broad  woven  goods . 

36-3 

34-0 

43-1 

101-4 

100-2 

97-9 

36.81 

34.07 

42.19 

\\  oollen  goods . 

43-4 

37-9 

43-7 

98-1 

97-5 

86-8 

42.58 

36.95 

37.93 

Ravon,  nylon  and  silk  textiles . 

44-7 

40-7 

46-5 

105-7 

107-5 

92-5 

47,26 

43.75 

43.01 

Clothing  (textile  and  fur) . 

37-4 

31-1 

39-3 

90-9 

90-2 

,82-9 

.34.00 

28.05 

32.58 

Men’s  clothing . 

36-6 

31-5 

39-4 

88-1 

88-8 

81-4 

32.24 

27.97 

32.07 

M'omen  s  clothing . 

36-6 

26-6 

37-3 

95-8 

93-9 

87-6 

35,06 

24.98 

32.67 

Knit  goods . 

38-4 

33-4 

41-1 

92-6 

90-7 

81-1 

35.56 

30.29 

33.33 

*Wood  products . 

4M 

35-6 

42-4 

114-8 

113-6 

99-7 

47.18 

40.44 

42.27 

Saw  and  planing  mills . 

39-9 

34-3 

41-2 

125-1 

123-9 

106-8 

49.91 

42.50 

44.00 

!•  urniture . 

42*9 

37-2 

43-7 

102-3 

101-4 

92-7 

4,3.17 

.37.72 

40.51 

Other  wood  products . 

43-7 

38-2 

45-4 

96-2 

95-2 

82-6 

42.04 

36.37 

37.50 

Paper  products . 

45-8 

43-4 

46-8 

140-4 

140-8 

119-9 

64., 30 

61.11 

56.11 

I’ulp  and  paper  mills . 

47-1 

45-2 

4S-3 

149-3 

1.50-0 

128-2 

70.. 32 

67.80 

61.92 

Other  paper  products . 

41-9 

38-0 

42-8 

110-7 

108-5 

95-5 

46.38 

41.23 

40.87 

Printing,  publishing  and  allied  industries . 

39-5 

38-1 

40-2 

139-5 

139-5 

126-0 

55.10 

53.15 

50.65 

•Iron  and  steel  products . 

42-3 

38-7 

42-5 

142-4 

140-0 

122-0 

60.24 

54,18 

51.85 

-\gricultural  implements . 

39-9 

34-7 

38-7 

160-1 

155-8 

132-0 

63.88 

54.06 

51.08 

Fabricated  and  structural  steel . 

43-9 

38-8 

42-2 

145-9 

140-6 

126-0 

64.05 

54.55 

53.17 

Hardware  and  tools . 

42-8 

39-1 

43-1 

128-8 

126-4 

107-7 

,55.13 

49.42 

46.42 

Heating  and  cooking  appliances . 

39-8 

36-8 

41-6 

123-6 

122-9 

110-9 

49.19 

45.23 

46.13 

Iron  castings . 

42-3 

37-5 

44-2 

138-4 

1.35-5 

122-8 

58.54 

50.81 

54.28 

Machinery  manufacturing . 

43-9 

40-8 

44-0 

133-6 

131-5 

115-4 

.58.65 

53.65 

.50.78 

Primary  iron  and  steel . 

42-1 

40-6 

41-9 

156-5 

154-7 

134-2 

65.89 

62.81 

56.23 

Sheet  metal  products . 

40-8 

.35-8 

42-1 

132-6 

131-7 

113-2 

54.18 

47.15 

47.66 

’Transportation  equipment . 

41-4 

38-8 

44-5 

143-3 

142-9 

128-7 

59.33 

55.45 

.57.27 

Aircraft  and  parts . 

42-8 

39-9 

48-2 

142-9 

139-7 

121-9 

61.16 

55.74 

58.76 

Motor  vehicles . 

42-0 

39-5 

44-8 

1.55-9 

153-5 

148-5 

65.48 

60.63 

66.53 

Motor  vehicle  parts  and  accessories . 

41-2 

34-4 

43-7 

149-2 

147-5 

131-2 

61.47 

.50.74 

57.33 

Railroad  and  rolling  stock  equipment . 

40-0 

400 

44-4 

139-0 

140-8 

118-2 

.55.60 

56.32 

52.48 

Shipbuilding  and  repairing . 

42-4 

38-0 

41-7 

1,34-4 

135-8 

115-9 

56.99 

51.60 

48.33 

“Non-ferrous  metal  products . 

41-8 

39-9 

43-6 

142-2 

142-4 

119-9 

59.44 

56.82 

52 . 28 

Aluminum  products . 

43-7 

41-6 

43-3 

129 -.5 

131-2 

109-6 

56.59 

54.58 

47.46 

Brass  and  copper  products . 

42-B 

39-4 

43-9 

131-5 

129-4 

116-5 

56.02 

50.98 

51.14 

Smelting  and  refining . 

41-1 

41-3 

44-3 

1.57-5 

1.57-2 

130-9 

64.73 

64.92 

57.99 

“Electrical  apparatus  and  supplies . 

41-4 

37-4 

41-6 

138-8 

1.37-0 

120-4 

57.46 

51.24 

50.09 

Heavy  electrical  machinery  and  equipment . 

41-5 

40-4 

41-5 

155-3 

1.54-9 

137-5 

64.45 

62.58 

57.06 

“Non-metallic  mineral  products . 

44-4 

40-8 

45-4 

126-0 

125-8 

108-3 

.55.94 

51.33 

49.17 

Clay  products . 

44 -.5 

42-0 

45-8 

119-1 

117-1 

102-5 

.53,00 

49.18 

46.95 

Glass  and  glass  products . 

46-1 

42-9 

45-5 

121-8 

121-5 

106-2 

56.15 

.52.12 

48,. 32 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal . 

40-9 

41-2 

40-4 

102-7 

164-1 

140-1 

66.54 

67.61 

56.60 

Chemical  products . 

42-2 

41-2 

43-4 

130-0 

128-0 

112-0 

.54 .  SO 

52.74 

48.61 

Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  preparations . 

41-4 

40-5 

41-4 

104-8 

100-6 

90-9 

4,3.39 

40.74 

37.63 

Acids,  alkalis  and  salts . 

42-7 

43-7 

45-9 

151-2 

148-4 

127-5 

64.56 

64.85 

58.52 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries . 

41-1 

.38-2 

41-3 

103-0 

101-7 

9,3-2 

42.33 

38.85 

38.49 

Durable  goods . 

41-8 

.38-3 

43-1 

137-5 

136-4 

119-0 

57.48 

52.24 

51.29 

Non-durable  goods . 

4M 

.37-9 

42-6 

11.5-8 

116-8 

101-2 

47., 59 

44.27 

43.11 

Construction . 

41-4 

35-4 

40-1 

128-9 

123-9 

113-5 

.53.36 

43.86 

45.51 

Buildings  and  structures . ■. . 

40 -fi 

32-3 

39-2 

I3S-7 

136-2 

121-2 

56.31 

43.99 

47.51 

Highway,  bridges  and  street  construction . 

4.3-4 

42-4 

42-5 

102-4 

101-0 

93-1 

44.44 

42.82 

39.57 

Electric  and  motor  transportation . 

44-8 

44-9 

45-0 

123-5 

123-4 

110-7 

55.33 

.55.41 

49.82 

Service . 

42-6 

41-4 

42-9 

71-7 

71-8 

67-7 

30.54 

29.73 

29.04 

Hotels  and  restaurants . 

43-6 

43-6 

43-9 

71-1 

71-1 

67-3 

31.00 

31.00 

29.54 

Laundries  and  dry  cleaning  plants . 

41-2 

37-0 

41-3 

69-5 

69-6 

65-9 

28.63 

25.75 

27.22 

*  Durable  manufactured  goods  industries. 
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TABLE  C-;. -EARNINGS,  HOURS  AND  REAL  EARNINGS  FOR  WAGE  EARNERS 
IN  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES  IN  CANADA 

Source:  Hours  Worked  and  Hourly  and  Weekly  Wages,  D.B.S.  Real  Wages  Computed  by  the 
Economics  and  Research  Branch,  Department  of  Labour 


Date 

Average 

Hours 

Worked 

Per 

Week 

Average 

Hourly 

Earnings 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Index  Numbers  (Av.  1946  =  100) 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Cost 

of 

Living 

Average 

Real 

Weekly 

Earnings 

cts. 

* 

Monthly  Average  1945 . 

44-3 

69-4 

30-71 

102-8 

96-7 

106-3 

Monthly  Average  1946 . 

42-7 

70-0 

29-87 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

Monthly  Average  1947 . 

42-5 

80-3 

34-13 

114-3 

109-6 

104-3 

Monthly  Average  1948 . 

42-2 

91-3 

38-53 

129-0 

127-8 

100-9 

Monthly  Average  1949 . 

42-3 

98-6 

41-71 

139-6 

129  6 

107-7 

Monthly  Average  1950 . . 

42-5 

103-6 

44-03 

147-4 

134-7 

109-4 

Week  Preceding: 

February  1,  1951 . 

42-9 

110-4 

47-36 

158-6 

141-7 

111-9 

March  1.  1951 . 

42-3 

111-4 

47-12 

157-8 

145-4 

108-5 

April  1,  1951 . 

42-4* 

112-8 

47-83* 

160-1 

147-1 

108-8 

.Mav  1.  1951 . . 

42-5 

114-1 

48-49 

162-3 

147-2 

110-3 

June  1,  1951 . 

41-9 

115-9 

48-56 

162-6 

148-9 

109-2 

July  1,  1951 . 

41-7 

118-4 

49-33 

165-1 

151-8 

108-7 

August  1,  1951 . 

41-4 

119-1 

49-31 

165-1 

152-8 

108-0 

September  1,  1951 . 

41-5 

120-6 

,50-05 

167-6 

153-6 

109-1 

October  1,  1951 . 

41-9 

121-9 

51-08 

171-0 

154-0 

111-0 

November  1.  1951 . 

41-8 

123-5 

51-62 

172-8 

154-7 

111-7 

December  1.  1951 . 

41-9 

124-5 

52-17 

174-7 

154-6 

113-0 

January  1,  1952 . 

41-7» 

127-1 

53-01* 

177-5 

154-9 

114-6 

February  1,  1952(^) . 

41-5 

127-2 

52-79 

176-7 

154-4 

114-4 

Note:  Average  Real  Weekly  Earnings  were  computed  by  dividing  the  index  of  the  Cost  of  Living  into  an  index  of 
the  average  weekly  earnings,  both  indexes  having  been  calculated  on  a  similar  base  (Average  1946=100). 

*  Figures  adjusted  for  holidays.  The  actual  figures  are:  .-Vpril  1,  19.51,  42-2  hours,  147.60;  January  1,  1952,  3S-1  hours, 
*48,43. 

(')  Latest  figures  subject  to  revision. 


D — Employment  Service  Statistics 

TABLE  D-L— UNITLLED  VACANCIES  AND  LIVE  APPLICATIONS  FOR  EMPLOAMENT 


Source:  Form  UIC  757 


Month 

Unfilled 

Vacancies 

Live  Applications  for 
Employment 

;«ale 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Dat-e  Nearest: 

April 

1,  1946 . 

46.552 

36,195 

82,747 

217.491 

48,937 

266.428 

April 

1,  1947 . 

43.010 

38,725 

81,735 

145.906 

35,448 

181.354 

April 

1,  1948 . 

20.475 

17,800 

38,275 

150,032 

43,767 

193,799 

April 

1,  1949 . 

14.444 

16,816 

31,260 

195.559 

50.961 

246.520 

April 

1,  1950 . 

11,967 

12,032 

23,999 

349.098 

79.193 

428,291 

April 

1,  1951 . 

27,054 

14,324 

41,378 

228.942 

61,334 

290.276 

May 

1,  1951 . 

36.910 

15,513 

52,453 

163,309 

54,201 

217,510 

June 

1,  1961 . 

48,353 

17,701 

66,054 

101.384 

49.677 

151.061 

July 

1,  1951 . 

45.183 

16,775 

61,958 

86,997 

52.773 

139  770 

August 

1,  1951 . 

39,951 

14,570 

54,521 

80,456 

49,511 

129.967 

Sept. 

1 ,  1951 . 

43,519 

15.966 

59,48.') 

79,619 

47,509 

127.128 

Oct, 

1 .  1951 . 

52,438 

16.170 

68,608 

79.975 

51,003 

130.978 

Nov. 

1 ,  1951 . 

44,820 

10,868 

55,688 

94.491 

61.017 

155.508 

Dec. 

1,  1951 . 

29,933 

9.094 

39,027 

138,946 

69,050 

207,996 

Jan. 

1,  1952 . 

22,229 

7.735 

29,964 

196,528 

70,053 

266.581 

Feb. 

1,  1952 . 

14.957 

8.736 

23,693 

275,814 

87.011 

362  825 

March 

1.  1952 . 

15,129 

10,209 

25,338 

285,454 

85,487 

370  941 

April 

1,  1952(>) . 

16,960 

12,563 

29,523 

303,109 

81,741 

384.850 

(')  Latest  figures  subject  to  revision. 
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TABLE  D-L-lNEILLEl.  '  NJg  AM.  BY  SEX  AS  AT 

(Soubce:  Form  UIC  751) 


Industry 


Agriculture,  fishing,  trapping 
Logging— 

Pulpwood . 

Lumber . 

Other  logging . 

Total . 


Mining- 

Coal . 

Metallic  ores — 

Iron . 

Gold . . 

Nickel . . 

Other  metallic  ores  and  non-metailic  minerals 

Prospecting  and  oil  producing . 

Total . 


Manufacturing- 

Food  and  Jcindred  products  (inc.  tobacco) . 

Textiles,  apparel,  etc . ' 

Lumber  and  finished  lumber  products . . .  ^ . 

Pulp  and  paper  products  (inc.  printing) . 

Chemicals  and  allied  products . 

Petroleum  and  coal  products . 

Rubber  products .  . . 

Leather  and  leather  products . 

Stone,  clay  and  glass  products . 

Iron  and  steel  and  products . 

Non-ferrous  metals  and  products . ' '  ^  V 

Machinery . . 

Electrical  equipment  and  products . ' . . 

Transportation  equipment  and  other  manufacturing' 
Total . 


Construction  . 

Transportation  and  storage . 

Communications,  and  other  public  utilities 
Trade- 

Whole.sale . 

Retail . 

Total . 


Finance,  insurance,  real  estate 
fservice— 

Public . 

Domestic . 

Personal . 

Other  service . 

Total . 


All  Industries 


Male 

Female 

Total 

Chan 

Jan.  31 
1952 

2:e  From 

March  1 
1951 

599 

211 

810 

+ 

270 

+ 

10 

1,646 

4 

1,650 

1,609 

7.290 

4.32 

7 

439 

— 

267 

_ 

1,050 

1  1 

112 

+ 

24 

+ 

2,190 

11 

2,201 

1.852 

8,274 

203 

1 

204 

- 

121 

+ 

86 

120 

120 

+ 

58 

+ 

30 

64 

2 

66 

+ 

21 

85 

156 

156 

+ 

90 

8 

152 

7 

159 

+ 

68 

+ 

84 

85 

20 

105 

— 

1 

-f 

45 

780 

30 

810 

+ 

115 

+ 

152 

357 

244 

601 

+ 

102 

+ 

39 

286 

1,509 

1,795 

+ 

250 

1.097 

407 

45 

4,52 

+ 

153 

211 

210 

114 

324 

+ 

50 

_ 

162 

127 

74 

201 

28 

_ 

146 

31 

8 

39 

+ 

4 

_ 

23 

33 

21 

54 

8 

_ 

48 

63 

149 

212 

+ 

58 

_ 

85 

58 

32 

90 

+ 

9 

_ 

49 

499 

55 

554 

+ 

70 

_ 

206 

129 

44 

173 

+ 

21 

204 

429 

42 

471 

17 

397 

189 

64 

253 

— 

247 

_ 

211 

,231 

123 

1,354 

+ 

324 

-f 

239 

,049 

2,524 

6,573 

+ 

741 

2, 561 

,810 

58 

1,808 

+ 

1.54 

+ 

.532 

,190 

89 

1,279 

+ 

074 

+ 

247 

193 

IOC 

359 

+ 

15 

- 

117 

541 

339 

880 

+ 

115 

389 

993 

1,168 

2. 161 

+ 

412 

_ 

,534 

1,507 

3,041 

+ 

527 

- 

955 

713 

589 

1,302 

- 

13 

- 

528 

824 

458 

1,282 

+ 

340 

226 

33 

2,169 

2,202 

+ 

137 

410 

593 

2,019 

2,612 

+ 

359 

200 

620 

382 

1.002 

+ 

177 

-F 

2 

070 

5,028 

7,098 

+  1,013 

833 

,128 

10,213 

25,341 

+  1 

,044 

-12,327 

54226— 
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TABLE  D-3  -UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  LIVE  APPLICATIONS  FOB  EMPLOYMENT 
BY  OCCUPATIONS  AND  BY  SEX,  FEBRUARY  28,  1952(a) 

^Sr»TTT>pT!'*  "Fpriri  TITO  757^ 


Occupational  Group 

Unfilled  Vacancies 

Live  Applications  for  Employment 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Professional  and  managerial  workers . 

1,120 

452 

1,572 

4,. 583 

1,037 

5.620 

Clerical  workers . 

1,272 

2,919 

4,191 

8.681 

15,783 

24.464 

Sales  workers . 

1,291 

772 

2,063 

4,945 

11,220 

16,165 

Personal  and  domestic  service  workers. . . 

526 

3,750 

'  4,276 

19,287 

15,491 

31.778 

Seamen . 

64 

1 

65 

5,278 

85 

5  363 

Agriculture  and  fishing . 

751 

2 

753 

2,6.52 

1.060 

3.712 

Skilled  and  semiskilled  workers . 

7,451 

1,884 

9,335 

110,907 

20,941 

140.848 

Food  and  kindred  products  'inc. 

39 

33 

72 

2,044 

1,288 

3.332 

Textiles,  clothing,  etc . 

140 

1,468 

1,608 

3,716 

11,737 

15.453 

2, 154 

2,154 

12,860 

176 

13,036 

Pulp,  paper  (inc.  printing) . 

40 

23 

63 

945 

602 

1,547 

Leather  and  leather  products . 

42 

113 

155 

1,408 

/3i 

2. 139 

Stone,  clay  and  glass  products . 

9 

1 

10 

546 

80 

626 

Metalworking . 

1,649 

20 

1,669 

8,453 

974 

9 . 4i^  1 

Electrical . 

219 

9 

228 

1 , 565 

1 , 073 

2,638 

42 

42 

607 

91 

698 

285 

285 

1,080 

1,080 

716 

716 

46,656 

6 

46,662 

Transportation  (except  seamen) . 

606 

13 

619 

16.557 

78- 

16,6.35 

Communications  and  public  utility. . 

39 

39 

513 

1 

514 

Trade  and  service . 

123 

126 

249 

1,5.33 

3, 756 

Other  skilled  and  semiskilled . 

1,153 

48 

1,201 

12.455 

2,193 

14,648 

Foremen . 

74 

7 

81 

2,924 

233 

3,157 

Apprentices . 

121 

23 

144 

5,355 

145 

5.500 

Unskilled  workers . 

2,654 

429 

3,083 

120.121 

19,870 

1.39.991 

Food  and  tobacco . 

62 

185 

247 

3,842 

5,118 

8.960 

Lumber  and  lumber  products . 

236 

9 

245 

7.544 

372 

7,916 

Metalworking . 

87 

3 

90 

4,083 

675 

4,7.58 

498 

498 

27,447 

1 

27,448 

Other  unskilled  workers . 

1.771 

232 

2,003 

77,205 

13,704 

90,909 

Total . 

15,129 

10,209 

25,3.38 

285,4.54 

85,487 

370,941 

(o)  Preliminary — sub'ect  to  revision. 


TABLE  D-L— AVERAGE  MEEKLY  VACANCIES  NOTIFIED,  BEFERRALS,  AND 
PLACEMENTS  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  FEBRUARY,  1952 

(Source:  Form  UIC  751) 


Weekly  Average 


Industry 


Vacancies 

Notified 


Referrals  Placements 


Agriculture,  fishing,  trapping . 

Logging . 

Mining . 

Manufacturing — 

Food  and  kindred  products  (inc.  tobacco) . 

Textiles,  apparel,  etc . 

Lumber  and  finished  lumber  products . 

Pulp  and  paper  products  (inc.  printing) . 

Chemicals  and  allied  products . 

Petroleum  and  coal  products . 

Rubber  products . 

Leather  and  leather  products . 

Stone,  clay  and  glass  products . 

Iron  and  steel  and  products . . 

Non-ferrous  metals  and  products . 

Machinery . 

Electrical  equipment  and  products . 

Transportation  equipment  and  other  manufacturing 

Total . 

Construction . 

Transportation  and  storage . 

Communications,  and  other  public  utilities . 

Trade . 

Finance, insurance,  real  estate . 

Service . 

All  Industries . 


407 

1,262 

441 

445 

1,142 

562 

270 

156 

25 

36 

173 

98 

281 

156 

289 

152 

675 

4,460 

1,917 

1,356 

207 

2,192 

345 

4,913 

17,500 


292 

1,246 

503 

507 

1,102 

587 

294 

193 

34 

40 

178 

117 

297 

229 

307 

186 

623 

4,694 

2,033 

1,274 

237 

2,676 

415 

5,020 


235 

888 

197 

312 

740 

451 

196 

124 

16 

27 

120 

79 

208 

107 

200 

103 

435 

3,118 

1,561 

985 

157 

1,517 

202 

3,439 

12,299 


18,390 


662 


TAl  LL  D-d.- ACTIVITIES  OF  NATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES  FOR  FOLK 
WEEKS  FEBRUARY  1  TO  FEBRUARY  38,  1953;  UNPLACED  APPLICANTS 

AS  AT  MARCH  30,  1953 

(Source:  Form  UIC  751 ) 


Office 


Newfoundland . 

Corner  Brook . 

Grand  Falls . 

St.  John’s . 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Charlottetown . 

Summerside . 

Nova  Scotia . 

Amherst . 

Bridgewater . 

Halifax . 

Inverness . 

Kentville . 

Liverpool . 

New  Glasgow . 

Springhill . 

Sydney . 

Truro . 

Yarmouth-Shelburne. 

New  Brunswick . 

Bathurst . 

Campbell  ton . 

Edmundston . 

Fredericton . 

Min  to . 

Moncton . 

Newcastle . 

Saint  John . 

St.  Stephan . 

Sussex . 

Woodstock . 

Quebec . 

Asbestos . 

Beauhamois . 

Buckingham . 

Causapscal . 

Chandler . 

Chicoutimi . 

Dolbeau . 

Drummond  vUle . 

Farnham . 

Gaspe . 

Granby . 

Hull . 

Joliette . 

JonquiSre . 

Lachute . 

LaMalbaie . 

La  Tuque . 

Levis . . 

Maniwaki . 

Matane . 

Megan  tic . 

Mont-Laurier . 

Montmagny . 

Montreal . 

New  Richmond . 

Port  Alfred . 

Quebec . 

Rimouski . 

Riviere  du  Loup . 

Roberval . 

Rouyn . 

Ste.  Agathe . 

Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue. 

Ste.  Theresa . 

St.  Georges  de  Beauce. 

St.  Hyaointhe . 

St.  Jean . 

St.  Jerome . 

St.  Joseph  d’Alma . 

Shawinigan  Falls . 

Sherbrooke . 

Sorel . 


Vacancies 

Applicants 

Reportec 

during 

period 

Unfilled 
end  of 
period 

Regis¬ 
tered 
end  of 
period 

Referred 

to 

vacancies 

Placements 

Unplacec 

Unplaced 
as  at 
March  20, 
1952 

Regular 

Casual 

period 

63:5 

400 

3,626 

506 

256 

7 

11,147 

11,746 

132 

111 

499 

31 

21 

3 

1,479 

1,613 

55 

40 

418 

29 

11 

4 

1,278 

1,488 

436 

249 

2,709 

446 

224 

8,390 

8,645 

410 

195 

818 

.386 

228 

102 

2,863 

2,9.32 

220 

148 

431 

222 

139 

46 

1 , 759 

1.825 

190 

47 

387 

164 

89 

56 

1,104 

1,107 

2.967 

1,181 

7.072 

3,175 

1,370 

965 

17,873 

18,783 

93 

219 

94 

G3 

30 

607 

603 

98 

48 

254 

135 

10 

44 

891 

1,024 

1.7.S0 

876 

2,694 

1,768 

788 

586 

3,649 

3,683 

18 

1 

134 

18 

16 

738 

816 

71 

77 

554 

95 

20 

4 

1,975 

2,132 

28 

8 

107 

19 

11 

6 

385 

400 

378 

28 

1,013 

448 

262 

105 

2,209 

2,21.3 

12 

3 

104 

16 

7 

342 

537 

369 

106 

1.1.31 

395 

139 

140 

3,951 

3,984 

H4 

24 

323 

127 

43 

5 

768 

967 

56 

10 

539 

60 

11 

45 

2,358 

2,424 

3,.iS:5 

1,465 

7,. 5:56 

3,471 

1,152 

1,469 

15,068 

18,127 

39 

8 

802 

43 

13 

19 

2,213 

2,870 

no 

123 

60S 

171 

41 

71 

1 , 320 

1,782 

209 

18 

608 

199 

64 

100 

947 

1,455 

251 

71 

560 

235 

81 

120 

824 

1,028 

168 

72 

286 

205 

79 

88 

482 

728 

1.669 

676 

2,090 

1,496 

277 

817 

4,657 

4,973 

189 

13 

714 

216 

59 

114 

1,326 

1,763 

615 

325 

1,225 

598 

402 

69 

1,576 

1,516 

148 

97 

237 

150 

58 

35 

864 

1,009 

155 

59 

147 

130 

68 

22 

257 

359 

30 

3 

259 

28 

10 

14 

602 

645 

19.912 

7,7:58 

50,342 

20,482 

12,. 349 

1,417 

115,256 

128, 196 

163 

148 

295 

85 

42 

618 

683 

32 

6 

208 

39 

27 

750 

751 

00 

6 

262 

60 

44 

1 

785 

935 

49 

99 

345 

55 

14 

18 

630 

1,122 

259 

124 

537 

322 

30 

135 

1,210 

1,864 

243 

172 

,821 

200 

114 

15 

882 

1,642 

190 

46 

233 

140 

59 

3 

220 

708 

138 

18 

760 

149 

107 

6 

2,390 

2,531 

47 

26 

320 

32 

29 

886 

836 

471 

5 

203 

16 

21 

699 

966 

157 

19 

495 

211 

144 

1,8.32 

1,697 

252 

105 

1,081 

262 

171 

20 

2,628 

2,744 

312 

112 

1 , 044 

436 

181 

45 

2, 190 

2,731 

230 

117 

778 

420 

159 

34 

1,019 

1,392 

82 

5 

238 

87 

70 

4 

592 

609 

72 

3 

970 

65 

6 

57 

2,071 

2,766 

311 

43 

932 

201 

346 

487 

507 

376 

214 

987 

346 

306 

33 

2,192 

2,598 

3 

2 

81 

4 

3 

1.30 

403 

177 

278 

632 

247 

149 

1,144 

1,833 

210 

44 

448 

187 

162 

622 

874 

44 

22 

228 

59 

32 

297 

578 

38 

12 

280 

48 

30 

1 

1 , 056 

1,483 

9,264 

3,275 

17,976 

9,176 

5,531 

530 

42,912 

41,873 

572 

465 

501 

337 

168 

878 

1,179 

60 

1 

421 

45 

43 

751 

1,133 

1,180 

.549 

4,429 

1,817 

602 

122 

11,867 

12,821 

173 

305 

843 

301 

263 

1,803 

2,764 

407 

3 

854 

378 

252 

105 

1,758 

2,937 

19 

21 

1.56 

50 

9 

1 

235 

550 

215 

68 

656 

245 

130 

30 

897 

1,260 

113 

12 

378 

no 

95 

6 

721 

893 

151 

9 

378 

149 

137 

900 

857 

126 

29 

390 

132 

98 

1,499 

1,838 

142 

192 

740 

187 

90 

3 

1,408 

1,886 

168 

116 

494 

203 

145 

9 

1,847 

1,152 

222 

64 

446 

251 

141 

7 

1,159 

1,672 

162 

38 

741 

146 

113 

1 

1,668 

809 

750 

no 

821 

640 

775 

2 

600 

1,466 

216 

18 

1,529 

277 

103 

75 

3,154 

4.024 

600 

137 

1,402 

648 

379 

72 

3,549 

3,535 

207 

254 

395 

178 

122 

4 

1,400 

1,442 

GG3 


TABLE  D-5.-ACTIVITIES  OF  NATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES  FOR  FOUR 
WEEKS  FEBRUARY  1  TO  FEBRUARY  28,  1952;  UNPLACED  APPLICANTS 
AS  AT  MARCH  20,  1952— Continued 

(Source:  Form  UIC  751) 


Vacancies 

Applicants 

Office 

Reported 

daring 

period 

Unfilled 
end  of 
period 

Regis¬ 
tered 
end  of 
period 

Referred 

to 

vacancies 

Placements 

Unplaced 
end  of 
period 

Unplaced 
as  at 
March  20, 
1952 

Regular 

Casual 

Quebec — Concluded 

184 

41 

627 

215 

150 

3 

1.044 

1 , 105 

273 

79 

1,862 

491 

162 

61 

5,534 

6, 623 

371 

147 

590 

343 

277 

1 

559 

84/ 

225 

59 

737 

241 

176 

2 

2,273 

1 , 609 

Victoria  ville . 

231 

120 

798 

251 

142 

11 

1 , 504 

1,678 

31,834 

7,753 

51,144 

22,575 

43,126 

2,491 

116,094 

116,244 

47 

10 

90 

54 

49 

282 

29ri 

398 

93 

461 

356 

287 

10 

968 

904 

93 

62 

437 

102 

51 

15 

977 

1,034 

84 

5 

272 

109 

90 

719 

953 

100 

38 

252 

102 

80 

2 

487 

512 

363 

67 

870 

418 

303 

12 

2,086 

2,038 

82 

22 

257 

76 

49 

9 

395 

.337 

5 

2 

107 

5 

5 

424 

420 

137 

51 

603 

175 

73 

25 

1,942 

1,7.39 

141 

6 

230 

183 

121 

19 

599 

582 

90 

22 

178 

87 

68 

14 

653 

645 

268 

51 

859 

307 

227 

33 

2,759 

2,813 

23 

8 

101 

20 

19 

209 

230 

112 

153 

1,50 

78 

64 

1 

237 

307 

344 

92 

807 

338 

239 

13 

1,340 

1,710 

Galt . 

176 

85 

361 

137 

85 

20 

991 

1,040 

58 

1 

115 

65 

53 

5 

251 

231 

76 

49 

70 

65 

31 

1 

349 

334 

171 

94 

442 

166 

83 

3 

1,572 

1,174 

1,238 

363 

4,132 

1,848 

617 

378 

9,203 

8,745 

50 

15 

259 

65 

41 

1 

929 

948 

73 

27 

191 

95 

49 

2 

441 

457 

108 

39 

173 

98 

67 

2 

160 

231 

81 

14 

158 

88 

76 

285 

319 

429 

152 

658 

493 

301 

31 

1,065 

943 

282 

97 

325 

180 

226 

20 

596 

628 

442 

114 

787 

582 

307 

35 

2,298 

2,184 

62 

15 

211 

94 

52 

2 

709 

621 

63 

20 

175 

65 

54 

3 

563 

606 

40 

35 

168 

26 

11 

2 

383 

389 

872 

561 

2,128 

935 

429 

142 

3,803 

3,625 

86 

42 

183 

65 

70 

3 

959 

770 

16 

4 

193 

23 

14 

614 

661 

443 

59 

969 

453 

357 

28 

2,184 

1,9.80 

361 

34 

790 

333 

229 

56 

1,420 

1,310 

475 

75 

920 

617 

248 

169 

818 

1,017 

102 

10 

248 

111 

79 

16 

876 

818 

261 

81 

1,224 

280 

132 

76 

3,146 

3,145 

1 , 505 

692 

2,337 

1,391 

688 

264 

3,905 

4,093 

218 

22 

436 

279 

182 

19 

1,547 

1 , 435 

26 

1 

164 

25 

25 

448 

407 

285 

84 

382 

225 

208 

3 

683 

781 

84 

53 

151 

86 

42 

24 

410 

445 

133 

33 

786 

146 

90 

6 

2,245 

2,220 

14 

1 

110 

17 

14 

498 

475 

353 

106 

1,155 

375 

276 

4 

1,723 

2,49.3 

24 

25 

178 

22 

14 

1 

642 

642 

87 

15 

247 

101 

87 

554 

670 

65 

3 

217 

56 

58 

2 

500 

487 

310 

81 

1,129 

295 

190 

38 

2,595 

2,499 

823 

184 

30 

456 

287 

119 

25 

746 

211 

52 

556 

268 

154 

19 

1,361 

1,278 

331 

83 

576 

310 

242 

25 

921 

1,027 

1,058 

47 

20 

344 

52 

20 

5 

853 

116 

9 

149 

131 

75 

19 

87 

100 

54 

16 

175 

50 

28 

7 

380 

374 

193 

60 

381 

198 

69 

48 

733 

708 

Sturgeon  Falls . 

88 

4 

278 

88 

84 

384 

758 

535 

216 

1,410 

548 

253 

97 

2,027 

1,002 

31,844 

843 

2,426 
1 , 162 
32,119 
772 
611 
1,032 
1,699 
826 
5,660 
511 

410 

85 

859 

513 

299 

43 

6,300 

2,594 

15,722 

333 

5,807 

111 

3,354 

76 

570 

85 

8 

5 

52 

14 

200 

102 

46 

620 

133 

12 

321 

177 

113 

1,053 

1,848 

860 

6,604 

486 

Welland . 

475 

132 

763 

4H4 

355 

9 

447 

266 

542 

282 

202 

740 

325 

3,017 

216 

794 

387 

102 

Woodstock . 

77 

42 

61 

50 

8 

664 


-  _ (Source:  Form  UIC  751) 


Office 


>Ianitoba . 

Brandon . 

Dauphin . 

Flin  Flon . 

Portage  la  Prairie. 

The  Pas . 

Winnipeg . 


Saskatchewan . 

Estevan .  , 

Moose  Jaw . 

North  Battleford. . . . 

Prince  Albert . 

Regina . 

Saskatoon . 

Swift  Current . 

Teachers’  Office  (a). 

Weyburn . 

Yorkton . 


Vacancies 


Reported 

during 

period 


.4lberta . 

Blairmore . 

Calgary . 

Drumheller. . . 
Edmonton .  .  . . 

Edson . 

Lethbridge. . . . 
Medicine  Hat. 

Red  Deer . 

Yellowknife. . . 


British  Coiumbia. . 

Chilliwack . 

Courtenay . 

Cranbrook . 

Dawson  Creek .  . . . 

Duncan . 

Kamloops . 

Kelowna . 

Nanaimo . 

Nelson . 

New  Westminster. 

Penticton . 

Port  Alberni . 

Prince  George . 

Prince  Rupert . 

Princeton . 

Trail . 

Vancouver . 

Vernon . 

Victoria . 

Whitehorse . 


Canada. . . 

Males . . . , 
Females. 


4,058 

337 

99 

240 

ISS 

41 

3.147 

2.264 

55 

233 

106 

205 

820 

568 

60 

IS 

85 

114 

6,6.>9 

41 

2,216 
71 
3,. 342 
403 
335 
98 
123 
30 

7,661 
214 
195 
52 
141 
265 
93 
86 
262 
149 
453 
212 
289 
.501 
226 
27 
234 
3 , 054 
100 
678 
430 

70,001 

44,454 

25,547 


Unfilled 
end  of 
period 


.029 

225 

73 

171 

54 

27 

.479 


1.0.35 

13 

128 

83 

43 

256 

306 

47 

26 

56 

77 

3.740 

89 

668 

11 

2,4,54 

182 

208 

36 

63 

29 

2,249 

2.5 

119 

10 

14 

44 

II 

13 

22 

25 
81 

8 

22 

67 

55 

2 

26 
1,047 

43 

303 

312 

27,784 

17,373 

10,411 


Regis¬ 

tered 
end  of 
period 


117 


131 

3,407 

136 

4,468 

258 

664 

241 

231 

1.5 

48,6.58 

367 

324 

228 

190 

377 

273 

398 

522 

307 

2,002 

256 

270 

893 

371 

44 

526 

9,256 

386 

1,487 

181 

165,879 

121,117 

44,762 


Applicants 


(a)  Statistics  for  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan. 


Referred 

to 

vacancies 

Placements 

Unplaced 
end  of 
period 

Regular 

Casual 

6  4.076 

1,781 

935 

18.280 

)  286 

1.S3 

26 

1.207 

1  47 

26 

6 

689 

2  68 

113 

3 

135 

ISO 

1.50 

2 

793 

41 

26 

106 

3,454 

1.283 

898 

15,350 

2,283 

1.206 

382 

11,318 

84 

44 

5 

282 

246 

122 

32 

1.125 

88 

69 

2 

731 

218 

146 

32 

1 , 264 

,807 

447 

169 

2.755 

608 

225 

124 

2,783 

56 

41 

3 

2 

27 

60 

46 

4 

265 

113 

64 

14 

1,300 

8,224 

3.. 522 

819 

14.891 

30 

26 

1 

255 

2,646 

1.246 

385 

4,8.58 

65 

65 

194 

4,820 

1 , 569 

387 

6,401 

230 

324 

117 

241 

13.3 

39 

1.988 

112 

74 

5 

590 

80 

68 

2 

466 

17 

8,380 

4,895 

712 

.50,079 

276 

176 

26 

2,195 

142 

no 

16 

1,115 

69 

41 

1 

599 

140 

138 

198 

294 

218 

4 

1,166 

98 

85 

793 

103 

21 

57 

1.414 

263 

202 

30 

1.409 

18.3 

132 

3 

1.119 

472 

317 

78 

6,412 

210 

149 

57 

1,4,57 

298 

272 

3 

455 

633 

451 

17 

694 

213 

181 

895 

28 

25 

161 

239 

194 

9 

900 

3,781 

1 , 583 

344 

24.514 

86 

65 

1.497 

741 

412 

67 

2,951 

111 

123 

135 

73,558 

39,895 

9,299 

372,869 

45,859 

26,, 544 

5,680 

286,547 

27,699 

13,351 

3,619 

86,322 

Unplaced 
as  at 
March  20, 
£952 


18,424 

1.272 

677 

140 

795 

90 

15.450 

11,045 

284 

1,160 

733 

1,233 

2,621 

2,720 

763 

55 

265 

1.211 

14.770 

284 
4,780 
230 
6,514 
1.38 
,786 
574 
457 


1, 


43,378 

1.677 
624 
596 
191 
885 
763 
1,353 
769 
1,136 
5,470 
1 ,  .357 
349 
629 
907 
133 
960 
21,273 
1,484 
2,701 
121 

383,645 
300,167 
83 , 478 


1AI5LE  D-6.— APPLICATIONS  UECEIVEI)  AM)  PI,ACE>IENTS  EFFFt  TED  l{\ 

EMPLOY.MENT  OFFK  ES 

(Source:  Form  UIC  751) 

1942-1952 


Year 

Applications 

Placements 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

1942  . 

1943  . 

1944  . 

1945  . 

1946  . 

1947  . 

1948  . 

1949  . 

1950  . 

1951  . 

1952. ...  (9  weeks) . 

1,044,610 
1,681,411 
1,. 583, 010 
1,855,036 
1,464,533 
1.189,646 
1,197,295 
1,295,690 
1,500,763 
1,541,208 
322,620 

499,519 

1,008,211 

902,273 

661,948 

494,164 

439,577 

459.332 

494,956 

575,813 

623,467 

11.5,392 

1,544,129 

2,689,622 

2,485,283 

2,516,984 

1,9.58,697 

1,629,223 

1,656,627 

1,790,646 

2,076,576 

2,164,675 

438,012 

597,161 

1,239,900 

1,101,854 

1,095,641 

624,052 

549,376 

497,916 

464,363 

5.59,882 

0.55,933 

74,496 

298,460 

704,126 

638,063 

397,940 

235,360 

220,473 

214,424 

219,816 

230,920 

262,305 

.38,505 

895,621 
1,944  026 
1,739,917 
1,493,581 
8.59.412 
769,849 
712,340 
684,179 
790,802 
918,238 
113,001 
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E — Unemployment  Insurance 


T4BLE  E-l —PERSONS  RECEIVING  BENEFIT,  NT  MBER  OF  DAYS’  BENEFIT  PAID, 

AND  AMOUNT  PAID 

Soukce:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Province 

Number 
Receiving 
Benefit 
in  Last 
Week  of  the 
Month* 

Month  of  February,  1952 

Number 

Com¬ 

mencing 

Benefit 

Number 
of  Days 
Benefit 
Paid 

Amount  of 
Benefit 
Paid 

6,060 

1,727 

11,131 

8,295 

70,274 

73,943 

11,953 

6,449 

9,319 

28,970 

3,523 

783 

5,442 

3,730 

33,602 

31,841 

6,314 

3,249 

4,578 

15,618 

125,143 

39,596 

233,762 

164,356 

1,654,715 

1,637,866 

285,990 

163,851 

211,123 

749,622 

$ 

350,837 

99,404 

620,907 

435,153 

4,345,951 

4,368,449 

757,520 

438,714 

589,393 

2,156,284 

228,121 

107,680 

5,266,024 

14,162,612 

216,882 

154,294 

5,036,971 

13,433,917 

158,045 

79,421 

3,853,024 

9,589,561 

*  Week  containing  last  day  of  the  month. 


TABLE  E-3.— PERSONS  ON  THE  LIVE  UNEMPLOYMENT  REGISTER  BY 
NUMBER  OF  DAYS  CONTINUOUSLY  ON  THE  REGISTER,  AS  OF 

FEBRUARY  29,  1952 

Soukce:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Province  and  Sex 

Total 

6  days 
and 
under 

7-12 

days 

13-24 

days 

25-48 

days 

49-72 

days 

73  days 
and 
over 

New'foundland . 

9,576 

1,801 

546 

1,230 

3,066 

1,806 

1,128 

Male . 

9,306 

1,766 

488 

1,190 

2,995 

1,775 

1,092 

Female . 

270 

35 

57 

40 

71 

31 

36 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

2,377 

274 

108 

271 

825 

526 

373 

Male . 

2,040 

241 

92 

225 

711 

479 

292 

Female . 

337 

33 

16 

46 

114 

47 

81 

Nova  Scotia . 

15,954 

2,380 

1,237 

2,430 

4,813 

2,704 

2,390 

Male . 

13,801 

2,112 

1,073 

2,114 

4,172 

2,384 

1,946 

Female . 

2,153 

268 

164 

316 

641 

320 

444 

New  Brunswick . 

14,681 

2,906 

1,046 

2,236 

3,645 

2,763 

2,085 

Male . 

12,282 

2,651 

875 

1,833 

3,008 

2,344 

1,571 

Female . 

2,399 

255 

171 

403 

637 

419 

514 

Quebec . 

114,973 

21,345 

9,691 

17,980 

26,989 

20,559 

18,409 

Male . 

88.088 

17,120 

7,486 

14,311 

20,841 

16,254 

12,077 

h  emale . 

26,885 

4,225 

2,206 

3, 669 

6,148 

4,305 

6,332 

Ontario . 

112,577 

21,563 

10,649 

18,087 

28,660 

16,427 

17,301 

Male . 

82,321 

16,205 

7,333 

13,138 

21,580 

12,697 

11,368 

Female . 

30,256 

5,358 

3,316 

4,949 

6,970 

3,730 

5,933 

Manitoba . 

16,862 

2,440 

1,061 

2,023 

4,153 

3,242 

3,943 

Male . 

12,580 

1,752 

707 

1,407 

3,057 

2,684 

2,973 

Female . 

4,282 

688 

354 

616 

1,096 

558 

970 

Saskatchewan . 

9,662 

1,200 

541 

1,374 

2,938 

2,016 

1,693 

Male . 

7,982 

971 

424 

1,138 

2,403 

1,776 

1 , 270 

Female . 

1,680 

229 

117 

236 

535 

240 

323 

Alberta . 

14,501 

3,745 

1,192 

2,074 

3,548 

2,003 

1,939 

Male . 

12,168 

3,387 

1,023 

1,682 

2,813 

1,775 

1,488 

Female . 

2,333 

358 

169 

392 

735 

228 

451 

British  Columbia . . 

39,642 

5,049 

2,508 

5,129 

10,970 

8,408 

7,678 

Male . 

31,526 

3,907 

1,933 

3,889 

8,830 

7,152 

6,815 

Female . 

8,116 

1,142 

575 

1,240 

2,140 

1,256 

1,763 

Total . 

350,805 

62,703 

28,578 

52,834 

89,497 

60,454 

56.739 

Male . 

272,094 

50,112 

21,433 

40,927 

70,410 

49,320 

39,892 

Female . 

78,711 

12,591 

7,145 

11,907 

19,087 

11,134 

16,847 
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TABLE  E-3.— INITIAL  AM)  RENEWAL  CLAIIVIS  FOR  BENEFIT  BY  FROVIM  ES, 

FEBRIIABY,  1953 

_  •  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Province 


Newfoundland . 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

Nova  Scotia . 

New  Brunswick . 

Quebec . 

Ontario . 

Manitoba . 

Saskatchewan . 

Alberta . 

British  Columbia . 

Total  Canada,  February,  1952 

Total  Canada,  Januar\',  1952.. 

Total  Canada.  February,  1951 


Claims  filed  at  Local  Offices 


Disposa,!  of  Claims  (including  claims 
pending  from  previous  months) 


Total 

Initial 

Renewal 

Total 

Disposed 

of 

Entitled 

to 

Benefit 

Not 

Entitled 
to  Benefit 

Pending 

4,270 

759 

6,460 

5,945 

46,808 

44,081 

6,753 

3,879 

6,022 

15,409 

3,958 
660 
5, 121 
4,784 
36,372 
33,564 
5,204 
3,256 
4,786 
11,997 

312 

99 

1,339 

1,161 

10,436 

10,517 

1,549 

623 

1,236 

3,412 

4,627 

822 

7,027 

5,466 

47,853 

49,142 

6,953 

4,197 

6.452 

18,392 

2,585 

468 

4,619 

3,369 

33,222 

33,607 

4,351 

2,448 

4,397 

12,308 

2,042 

354 

2,408 

2,097 

14,631 

15,535 

2,602 

1,749 

2,055 

6,084 

1,722 

184 

1,613 

2,154 

15,206 

10,530 

1,165 

689 

1,751 

2,642 

140,386= 

109,702 

30,684 

150,931  = 

101.374 

49,557 

37,656 

212,293 

162,834 

49,459 

226,771 

165,759 

61,012 

48,201 

109,709 

85,472 

24,237 

120,000 

77,080 

42,920 

28,195 

rvt  revised  claims  received  numbered  21,466.  2  addition,  21,286  revised  claims  were  adjudicated- 

U1  these,  1,811  were  spwial  requests  not  granted,  and  1,040  were  appeals  by  claimants.  There  were  2,657  revised  claims 
pending  at  the  end  of  the  month. 


TABLE  E-4.— REGULAR  AM)  SUPPLEMENTARA'  BENEFIT  CLAIMS  DISALLOWED 

AND  CLAIMANTS  DISQUALIFIED 

Soubce:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Chief  Reasons  for  Non-Entitlement 

Month  of 
February 
1952  1  ‘ 

Month  of 
January 
1952 

Month  of 
February 
1951 

Claims  Disallowed 

Regular . 

39,282 

11,535 

45,842 

13,857 

3.3,602 

8,383 

Supplementary  Benefit . 

Claimants  Disqualified 

Not  unemployed . 

3,489 

5, 746 

3,496 

Not  capable  of  and  not  available  for  work . 

1,818 

1,410 

1,.357 

Loss  of  work  due  to  a  labour  dispute . 

317 

2,929 

135 

Refused  offer  of  work  and  neglected  opportunity  to  work . 

1,171 

841 

1,548 

Discharged  for  misconduct . 

923 

853 

837 

Voluntarily  left  employment  without  just  cause . 

5,911 

5,200 

5,757 

Other  reasons  = . 

2,648 

2,904 

2,443 

Total . 

67,094 

79,582 

57,558 

'  Includes  4,740  revised  claims,  disqualified. 

-  These  include:  Claims  not  made  in  prescribed  manner;  failure  to  carry  out  written  directions;  claimants  being 
inmates  of  prisons,  etc. 


TABLE  E-5.— ESTIMATES  OF  THE  INSI  RED  POP!  LATION  UNDER  THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  ACT 

Source:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D-B.S. 


1951 — January.  .  . 
February. . 

March . 

April . 

•May . 

June . 

July . 

August.  . . . 
September, 
October. . . 
November 
December. 


At  Beginning  of  Month  of: 


Total 


Emplo.ved 


Claimants^ 


2,941,000 

2,962,000 

2,972,000 

2,989,000 

2,971,000 

2,998,000 

3,051,000 

3,056,000 

3,071,000 

3,094,000 

3,106,000 

3,170,000 


2,750,900 

2,714,400 

2.782.200 

2.804.200 

2.834.200 

2.909.100 
2,964,500 

2.972.100 

2.990.100 
3,010,900 
3,006,200 
3,016,300 


190,100= 

247,600= 

243,800= 

184.800 

136. 800 

88.900 
86,500 

83.900 

80. 900 
83,100 
99,800 

153,700 


1952 — January 


3.183,000 


2,935,900 


247,100= 


'  Ordinary  claimants  on  the  live  unemployment  register  on  the  last  working  day  of  the  preceding  month. 
=  Includes  supplementary  benefit  claimants. 
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TABLE  E-e.  -UNEMPLOYMENT  INSUllANCE  FUND 

Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  the  period  July  i,  19-41  to  February  29,  19.')2 
Source:  Unemployment  Insurance  Commission 
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table 


E-7.— INITIAL  AND  RENEWAL  CLAIMS  EOR  BE 
FROM  FEBRUARY,  194> 


NEFIT, 


(THIS  TABLE  APPEARS  QUARTERLY;  AIARCH,  JUNE, 

septe:\iber  and  December) 


TABLE  E-S.— CLAIMS  FOR  SUPPLEMENTARY  BENEFIT,  FEBRl  ARY,  195> 

Source:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Province 

Initial  Claims  Only 

Persons 

Com¬ 

mencing 

Benefit 

Number 
of  Days 
Benefit 
Paid 

Amount 
of  Benefit 
Paid 

Claims 

Con¬ 

sidered 

Entitled 
to  Benefit 

Not 

Entitled 
to  Benefit 

Class  1 

Class  2 

Newfoundland 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

Nova  Scotia . 

New  Brunswick 

Quebec . 

Ontario . 

Manitoba . 

Saskatchewan 

1.587 

329 

2,050 

1,747 

11,523 

12,643 

2,211 

1.468 

1,627 

4,936 

431 
212 
1,087 
888 
5,837 
5.493 
1,163 
838 
710 
3. 129 

381 

68 

460 

376 

2,400 

2,917 

351 

209 

327 

814 

986 

115 

664 

578 

3,295 

4,137 

636 

466 

577 

1,291 

756 

267 

1,669 

1,000 

7,414 

7,867 

1,483 

949 

990 

3,424 

18,146 
6,395 
45,829 
24,315 
204,. 393 
216,695 
45,398 
24,365 
26,207 
94,347 

37,552 

10,570 

85,313 

44,494 

388.760 

442,769 

91,027 

49,208 

55,398 

203.354 

British  Columbia 

Total  February,  1952 

Total  February.  1951b 

40,121 

19,786 

8,303 

12,745 

25,819 

706,090 

1,408,445 

7,613 

9,925 

21,124 

580,265 

1,093,565 

■  “  1 

'In  1951,  an  additional  125  claimants  were  entitled  under  classes  3  and  1. 
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F — Prices 


TABLE  F-l.— INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  THE  COST  OF  LIVING  IN  CANADA 

Prices  as  at  the  beginning  of  each  Month 
(Calculated  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics) 


On  base  of  average  prices  in  1935-39  as  100* 


Percent¬ 

age 

Increase 
since 
August  1. 
1939 

Total 

Food 

Rent 

Fuel 

and 

Light 

Clothing 

Home 
Furnish¬ 
ings  and 
Services 

Miscel¬ 

laneous 

Retail 

Prices 

Index 

(Com¬ 

modities 

only)t 

1914  . 

79-7 

92-2 

72  1 

88-3 

69- 

6 

1929 . 

121-7 

134-7 

119-7 

112-6 

134-8 

105 

0 

1933 . 

94-4 

84-9 

98-6 

102-5 

93-3 

98 

2 

1939 . 

101-5 

100-6 

103-8 

101-2 

100-7 

101-4 

101-4 

101-0 

1945 . 

18-6 

119-5 

133-0 

112-1 

107-0 

122-1 

119-0 

109-4 

126-2 

1946 . 

22-6 

123-6 

140-4 

112-7 

107-4 

126-3 

124-5 

112-6 

132-1 

1947 . 

31-4 

135-5 

159-5 

116-7 

115-9 

143-9 

141-6 

117-0 

148-8 

1948 . 

53-8 

155-0 

195-5 

120-7 

124-8 

174-4 

162-6 

123-4 

177-4 

1949 . 

59-8 

160-8 

203-0 

123-0 

131-1 

1S3-1 

167-6 

128-8 

184-8 

1949 

January . 

58-3 

159-6 

202-2 

121-7 

130-0 

181-9 

167-0 

126-6 

183-5 

February . 

58-2 

159-5 

200-4 

121-7 

130-8 

181-8 

167-8 

128-1 

183-3 

March . 

57-9 

159-2 

199-1 

121-7 

131-0 

182-7 

167-9 

128-1 

182-5 

April . 

580 

159-3 

198-5 

122-4 

131-0 

182-3 

168-0 

128-4 

182-6 

May . 

58-2 

159-5 

199-5 

122-4 

129-1 

183-3 

168-1 

128-4 

183-0 

June . 

59-2 

160-5 

202-9 

122-4 

128-7 

183-3 

167-7 

128-4 

184-6 

July . 

60-8 

162-1 

207-2 

123-4 

129-1 

183-3 

167-5 

128-5 

186-3 

August . 

61-5 

162-8 

209-2 

123-4 

129-5 

183-2 

167-4 

128-9 

187-9 

September . 

610 

162-3 

207-0 

123-9 

130-1 

183-5 

167-4 

128-9 

186-9 

October . 

60-9 

162-2 

205-0 

123-9 

134-1 

184-1 

167-2 

130-2 

186-5 

November . 

60-4 

161-7 

203-3 

123-9 

135-1 

183-7 

167-4 

130-2 

185-7 

December . 

60  2 

161-5 

201-9 

125-0 

135-2 

183-7 

167-1 

130-5 

185-0 

1950 

January . 

59-7 

161-0 

199-4 

125-0 

135-6 

183-3 

167-0 

131-6 

183-8 

February . 

60-3 

161-6 

201-3 

125-0 

135-9 

183-0 

166-4 

132-1 

184-7 

March . 

62  4 

163-7 

204-0 

132-7 

136-3 

181-4 

166-3 

132-1 

185-8 

April . 

62-7 

164-0 

204-5 

132-7 

138-0 

181-2 

168-4 

132-3 

186-2 

May . 

62-7 

164-0 

204-6 

132-7 

137-5 

180-8 

166-4 

132-3 

186-1 

June . 

64  1 

165-4 

209-0 

132-7 

137-1 

180-7 

166-9 

132-4 

188-3 

July . 

66  2 

167-5 

214-3 

134-9 

137-7 

180-7 

166-9 

132-5 

191-0 

August . 

67-2 

168-5 

216-7 

134-9 

138-4 

180-9 

168-9 

132-5 

192-4 

September . 

68-5 

169-8 

218'8 

135-5 

140-8 

182-3 

171-1 

132-8 

194-3 

October . 

69-3 

170-7 

220-1 

135-5 

141-0 

183-5 

172-7 

133-3 

195*5 

November . 

69  3 

170-7 

218-6 

136-4 

140-6 

184-5 

174-8 

133-4 

195-1 

December . 

69  7 

171-1 

218-8 

136-4 

140-7 

184-9 

176-4 

134-1 

195-6 

1951 

January . 

71  1 

172-5 

220-2 

136-4 

141-5 

187-1 

179-8 

135-8 

197-3 

February . 

73-8 

175-2 

224-4 

136-4 

141-7 

192-4 

185-1 

137-0 

201  -4 

March . 

78-3 

179-7 

233-9 

137-6 

146-5 

196-3 

188-6 

137-8 

207-9 

April . 

80-4 

181-8 

238-4 

137-6 

146-7 

198-8 

190-7 

138-8 

211-2 

May . 

80  6 

182-0 

235-4 

137-6 

146-2 

201-5 

194-9 

140-7 

211-3 

June . 

82-6 

184-1 

239-8 

139-8 

146-2 

202-5 

197-1 

144-0 

214-0 

July . 

861 

187-6 

249-7 

139-8 

147-2 

202-9 

196-4 

142-2 

219*6 

August . 

87-4 

188-9 

251-4 

139-8 

148-2 

204-6 

199-0 

143-7 

221*1 

September . 

88-3 

189-8 

251-1 

142-7 

149 -S 

206-9 

199-1 

144-0 

221*6 

October . 

88-9 

190-4 

249-7 

142-7 

150-2 

213-8 

200-1 

144*3 

222*4 

November . 

89-7 

191-2 

250-2 

144-8 

150-8 

214-6 

199-9 

144-9 

223-0 

December . 

89  6 

191-1 

249-3 

144-3 

150-8 

216-5 

200-6 

144-9 

222-7 

1952 

January . 

90  0 

191-5 

250-0 

144-8 

151-2 

215-3 

201-1 

145-7 

223-1 

February . 

89-3 

190-8 

248-1 

144-8 

151-3 

213-0 

200-1 

146-5 

221-6 

March . 

87-6 

189-1 

241-7 

146-3 

152-5 

211-2 

200-8 

146-9 

218-3 

April . 

87-2 

188-7 

240-2 

146-3 

152-5 

210-4 

200-5 

147-9 

217-5 

•  For  the  period  19U  to  1934  the  former  series  on  the  bases  1926=100  was  converted  to  the  bases  1935-39  =  100. 
T  uommoduies  m  the  cost-of-Uving  index  including  rents  and  services. 
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lAHLE  I*-2.  INDEX  NIAIBEKS  OF  THE  COST  OF  IjIAIN<i  FOK  NINE  CITIES  OC 
C  ANADA  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  M 

(August  1939  =  100) 

_  _ _  Source:  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


St.  John's.  Nfld.(i) 

Halifax . 

Saint  John . 

Montreal . . . , , 

Toronto . 

Winnipeg . 

Saskatoon . 

Edmonton . 

Vancouver . 


Total 


March  1, 
1951 


167-1 

174-8 

1S4-3 

176- 4 
173-6 

177- 8 
172-8 
179-2 


Feb.  1, 
1952 


103-7 

17S-2 
187-5 
197  1 
1.86-0 
1.83-4 
187-1 
183-2 
192-5 


March  1, 
1952 


104-0 

177-8 

187-0 


195 

184' 

182. 

185- 

181. 

192- 


Food 


104-3 

234-1 

237-8 

259-6 

229-6 

243- 7 

244- 2 
248-2 
252-5 


Rent 


105-2 

126-1 

126-1 

148-7 

152-4 

133- 6 
132-3 
124-2 

134- 0 


Fuel 


107-0 

152-5 

146-9 

145-0 

172-5 

1311 

158-6 

121-8 

176-9 


Clothing 


105-1 
225-2 
232-5 
198 -0 
211-1 
208-6 
220-1 
220-8 
224-8 


Home 
Furnish¬ 
ings  and 
Services 


103-0 
1.84  - 1 

194- 0 
206-6 

195- 3 
202-0 
207-1 
192-8 
195-6 


Miscel¬ 

laneous 


101-5 

138- 6 
152-8 
142-5 
144-9 

139- 7 
134-6 

140- 4 
147-9 


actu^fev7ls"oth"nt?rts”^T^^^^^^^^^^^^^  used  to  compare 

(')  St.  John's  Index  on  the  base,  June  1951  =  100. 


TABLE  F-3.— INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  STAPLE  FOOD  ITEMS 


(B.\se:  Aug.  1939  =  100) 

Dominion  A%-erage  Retail  Price  Relatives  with  Dominion  Averages  of  Actual  Retail  Prices  for  Latest  Month 

Source:  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


*Commodities 

Per 

j  Dec. 
1941 

Dec. 

1945 

March 

1949 

1 

March 

1950 

1 

1  March 
1951 

1 

Feb. 

1952 

March 

1952 

Price 

March 

1952 

Beef,  sirloin  steak  . . 

lb. 

120-7 

154-8 

244-8 

268-9 

346-8 

376-7 

352-8 

99-2 

Beef,  round  steak. . . , 

lb. 

125-7 

167-9 

274-3 

299-5 

3,86-6 

420-5 

397-1 

94-9 

Beef,  rolled  rib  roast,  prime . 

lb. 

125-5 

174-3 

277-0 

300-2 

382-0 

412-4 

392-0 

90 -3 

Beef,  blade  roast,  blade  removed. 

lb. 

132-7 

162-3 

296-9 

320-7 

436-4 

480-8 

452-4 

73-3 

Beef,  stewing,  boneless . 

lb. 

136-7 

168-3 

331-7 

359-8 

497-5 

559-1 

527-6 

72-0 

V'eal,  front  roU.  boneless . 

lb. 

139-3 

174-0 

320-7 

335-8 

436-0 

493-0 

475-7 

82-6 

Lamb,  leg  roast . 

lb. 

109-9 

152-8 

248-2 

267-2 

310-6 

339-6 

3.33-3 

95-2 

Pork,  fresh  loins,  centre-cut 

lb. 

125-3 

143-8 

225-9 

224-7 

257-6 

232-4 

219-9 

58*3 

Pork,  fresh  shoulder,  hock-off. .  . 

lb. 

127-0 

143-4 

253-0 

237-8 

306-9 

274-3 

258-5 

49  - 1 

Bacon,  side,  fancy,  sliced,  rind-off 

lb. 

132-3 

142-5 

228-6 

222-7 

217-1 

209-4 

198-3 

75-0 

Lard,  pure,  package . 

lb. 

151-3 

159-6 

228-1 

188-3 

283-7 

218-1 

187-6 

20-9 

Shortening,  package . 

lb. 

134-7 

137-5 

248-6 

213-2 

263-8 

239-0 

232-1 

33-6 

Eggs,  grade  “A”,  large,  carton . 

doz. 

156-4 

181-3 

173-5 

158-8 

208-0 

169-2 

165-7 

51-8 

Milk . 

qt. 

111-0 

95-4 

162-4 

166-1 

175-2 

190-8 

191-7 

20-9 

Butter,  creamery,  pints . 

Ib. 

140-5 

148-0 

267-0 

239-6 

252-8 

268-6 

266-0 

72-4 

Cheese,  plain,  mild,  ^  lb . 

pkg. 

174-6 

165-4 

230-5 

223-7 

240-2 

262-5 

263-3 

35-3 

Bread,  plain,  white,  wrapped . 

lb. 

106-5 

106-3 

152-4 

165-1 

183-9 

191-8 

191-8 

12-2 

Flour,  all-purpose . 

lb. 

127-3 

124-2 

187-9 

221-2 

224-2 

230-2 

230-2 

7-7 

Rolled  Oats,  package  . 

lb. 

112-0 

114-0 

153-6 

166-0 

197-7 

199-2 

197-7 

13-1 

Com  Flakes,  8  oz . 

pkg. 

101-1 

100-0 

162-0 

163-0 

177-1 

192-1 

192-1 

17-9 

Tomatoes,  canned.  2Fs . 

tin 

129-9 

137-7 

213-2 

178-3 

206-5 

285-5 

289-2 

31-1 

Peas,  20  oz . 

tin 

117-5 

121-7 

148-3 

145-7 

152-4 

167-3 

168-0 

21-5 

Corn,  Cream,  choice.  20  oz . 

tin 

128-3 

132-7 

185-8 

172-8 

176-6 

191-1 

192-0 

21-2 

Beans,  dry . 

lb. 

129-4 

133-3 

268-6 

243-0 

293-3 

299-3 

297-3 

14-8 

Onions,  cooking . 

lb. 

108-2 

126-5 

128-6 

177-5 

122-8 

209-6 

224-7 

11-9 

Potatoes,  No.  1,  table . 

10  lbs. 

89-9 

149-4 

144-5 

154-5 

132-0 

279-6 

281-9 

63-4 

Prunes,  bulk  or  in  bag . 

lb. 

115-8 

120-2 

181-6 

200-0 

240-7 

247-7 

245-1 

28-2 

Raisins,  seedless,  bulk  or  in  bag . 

lb. 

104-0 

108-6 

127-2 

129-8 

151-3 

175-2 

174-5 

26-3 

Oranges,  California  . 

doz. 

1.32-5 

154-3 

134-5 

161-9 

164-1 

148-9 

143-4 

39-6 

Lemons . 

j  doz. 

111-3 

148-6 

137-8 

165-4 

176-5 

180-8 

180-2 

29-4 

Jam,  strawberry,  16  oz . 

Jar 

111-3 

115-1 

149-2 

146-1 

164-3 

167-7 

167-7 

29-5 

Peaches,  15  oz . 

tin 

101-5 

106-1 

144-2 

140-6 

150-1 

1.55-3 

154-7 

23-5 

Marmalade,  Orange,  16  oz . 

jar 

118-3 

128-9 

144-3 

141-4 

151-1 

1,59-1 

159-1 

21-7 

Corn  Syrup,  2  lb . 

tin 

138-0 

1.57-7 

182-2 

176-9 

196-2 

209-4 

210-0 

36-4 

Sugar,  granulated,  bulk  or  in  bag . 

lb. 

132-3 

132-3 

150-8 

164-8 

191-7 

202-7 

199-5 

12-8 

Sugar,  yellow,  in  branded  package . 

lb. 

131-3 

134-9 

155-6 

169-8 

199-6 

213-6 

212-0 

13-7 

Coffee,  medium  quality,  in  bag . 

lb. 

141-6 

131-7 

188-2 

258-4  j 

306-9 

314-7 

315-0 

108-7 

Tea.  black,  ^  lb . 

pkg. 

145-2 

131-6 

176-9 

177-2  ' 

183-7 

186-8 

187-2 

54-4 

*  Descriptions  and  Units  of  Sale  Apply  to  March  1952  Prices. 
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TABLE  F-4.— RETAIL  PRICES  OF  STAPLE 

Source:  Dominion 


Locality 


Newfoundland— 

1 —  St.  John’s . 

P.E.I.— 

2—  Charlottetown. . 

No?a  Scotia— 

3 —  Halifax . 

4 —  Sydney . 

New  Brunswick — 

6 — Moncton . 

6 —  Saint  John . 

Quebec— 

7—  Chicoutimi . 

8 —  Montreal . 

9 —  Quebec . 

10 —  Sherbrooke . 

11 —  Sorel . 

12 —  Three  Eivers . . . 

Ontario— 

13 —  Cornwall . 

14—  Fort  William. . . 

15 —  Hamilton . 

16 —  London . 

17—  North  Bay . 

18 —  Ottawa . 

19 —  Sault  Ste.  Marie 

20 —  Sudbury . 

21 —  Timmins . 

22 —  Toronto . 

23—  Windsor . 

Manitoba— 

24—  Brandon . 

26 — Winnipeg . 

Saskatchewan- 

26 —  Moose  Jaw . 

27 —  Regina . 

28 —  Saskatoon . 

Alberta— 

29—  Calgary . 

30 —  Drumheller . 

31 —  Edmonton . 

British  Columbia— 

32 —  Prince  Rupert. . , 

33—  Trail . 

J4 — Vancouver . 

S5 — Victoria . 


Beef 

Veal,  front  roll  (boneless), 

per  lb. 

Lamb,  leg  roast. 

per  lb. 

Pork 

Bacon,  side,  fancy,  sliced, 

rind-off,  per  lb. 

Sirloin  steak, 

per  lb. 

Round  steak, 

per  lb. 

Rib,  roast,  prime, 

rolled,  per  lb. 

Blade  roast  (blade 

removed),  per  lb 

Stewing,  boneless, 

per  lb. 

Fresh  loin,  centre  cut, 

(chops  or  roast) ,  per  lb. 

Fresh  shoulder,  hook- 

ofif,  per  lb. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

h 

e 

.  119-0 

89-8 

76-6 

77-5 

75-6 

78-2 

a 

a 

a 

101-2 

90-8 

84-0 

71-0 

66’0 

54-4 

49-0 

a 

a 

c 

104-4 

97-2 

83-7 

73-7 

74-8 

68-5 

90-9 

58-5 

50-4 

77-9 

a 

a 

103-0 

92-3 

81-3 

78-2 

72-1 

87-3 

61-1 

50-6 

77-5 

a 

104-6 

95-5 

91’9 

75-2 

73-2 

58,0 

51-4 

73-1 

a 

a 

103-9 

95-1 

88-9 

74-6 

74-2 

75*0 

90-0 

62-6 

52-6 

82-4 

123-0 

117-0 

71-4 

66-8 

111-2 

58-5 

53-8 

79-2 

a 

109-9 

105-0 

96-5 

73-6 

71-2 

80-1 

96-6 

57-0 

47-0 

67-5 

106-0 

103-3 

89-5 

69-1 

60-9 

87-5 

95-0 

50-0 

41-0 

68-3 

106-6 

105-8 

93-1 

72-7 

72-2 

88-0 

59-9 

49-6 

77-5 

a 

104-4 

101-0 

88-6 

70-8 

62-1 

90-0 

101-0 

53-3 

46-7 

71-5 

115-4 

104-4 

86-5 

68-2 

63-1 

55-6 

46-2 

88-0 

87-0 

89-3 

67-1 

72-6 

53-2 

46-3 

67-6 

a 

a 

a 

96-6 

94-6 

86-3 

75-6 

76-4 

60-2 

a 

d 

97-4 

93-9 

92-2 

75-1 

73-3 

83-1 

93-8 

59-8 

44-7 

71-5 

94-6 

92-5 

91-8 

75-7 

74-5 

97-2 

59-6 

44-9 

72-5 

a 

d 

91-0 

90-2 

87-2 

71-7 

70-5 

95-8 

57-9 

48-2 

73-S 

98-2 

95-5 

94-8 

77-4 

75-4 

94-8 

60-1 

47-5 

68-8 

92-6 

92-6 

85-4 

71-9 

75-8 

62-6 

50-6 

72-4 

a 

d 

90-0 

89-1 

81-6 

69-7 

72-9 

78-7 

55-7 

52-7 

67-8 

95-3 

94-0 

90-0 

74-8 

73-0 

86-0 

57-3 

45-7 

74-4 

95-4 

91-9 

94-4 

76-2 

72-5 

81-2 

93-4 

57-6 

41-8 

69-8 

a 

91-6 

88-4 

87-1 

70-7 

74-3 

89-4 

59-8 

44-1 

68-6 

93-7 

89-7 

68-3 

53-3 

75-S 

d 

96-2 

91-5 

92-0 

72-6 

70-6 

77-5 

91-4 

56-2 

52-1 

75-8 

a 

a 

90-4 

95-8 

86-9 

70-3 

69-1 

76-7 

95-4 

60-6 

48-3 

74-5 

a 

91-5 

87-0 

86-9 

70-9 

72-2 

86-2 

94-9 

55-1 

49-5 

77-6 

a 

d 

82-9 

82-2 

84-3 

66-5 

71-1 

88-0 

63-2 

49-3 

73-0 

93-2 

89-2 

93-8 

78-7 

70-9 

84-7 

93-1 

56-8 

d 

54-5 

77-6 

a 

87-6 

88-4 

86-2 

73-0 

68-6 

61-7 

52-0 

81-8 

a 

a 

90-9 

87-4 

90-2 

64-9 

69-3 

84-2 

89-2 

53-6 

46-3 

78-8 

113-0 

106-7 

100-0 

78-3 

106-7 

64-3 

64-3 

91-3 

a 

108-3 

100-5 

106-4 

80-6 

79-2 

104-5 

69-2 

.<19 -n 

SQ.4 

112-6 

99-4 

103-2 

83-2 

80-4 

89-7 

95-0 

66-4 

d 

54-9 

83-2 

114-2 

104-8 

106-4 

79-4 

83-3 

90-0 

104-2 

66-3 

52-4 

83-2 

FOODS  AND  COAL  BY  CITIES, 

Bureau  of  Statistics 


march,  1952 


«r 

tL 

s 

G 

a 

0) 

bfi 

Locality 

a 

:::  bo 

aj 

-  o 

(U 

9 

K 

& 

o 

03 

O. 

0) 

Lard,  pure. 

per  Ib.  pa 

Shortening, 

per  lb.  pa 

Eggs,  grade 

carton,  pe 

Milk, 

per  quart 

Butter,  crea 

per  Ib. 

Cheese,  plai: 

per  i-lb-  pi 

Bread,  plain 

wrapped,  p 

Flour,  all  pui 

per  Ib. 

Rolled  oats, 

per  lb. 

Com  flakes, 

8-oz.  paoka 

Newfoundland— 

1 — St.  John’s.  . 

cts. 

cts. 

.3fi.fi 

cts. 

f 

68-3 

cts. 

h 

32-0 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

35-5 

11-3 

8-7 

15-5 

20-0 

P.E.I.— 

g 

2 — Charlottetown.  . 

21-4 

34-3 

17-0 

75-9 

37-1 

11-3 

8-2 

12-2 

190 

Xera  Sootia— 

3 — Halifax . 

21-6 

g 

20-5 

76-9 

36-0 

12-0 

8-2 

14-3 

18-5 

4 — Svdnev. . . . 

19-2 

g 

22-0 

78-2 

37-3 

12-8 

■  o 

8-4 

13-8 

19-0 

New  Brunswick — 

5 — Moncton . 

22-2 

33-9 

g 

20-0 

76-0 

35-2 

12-0 

8-4 

141 

18-4 

6 — Saint  John. . . . 

22-7 

34-4 

21-0 

36-2 

12-7 

oU  ■  o 

<7*2 

8-2 

13-8 

18-5 

Quebec— 

7 — Chicoutimi ... 

25-1 

36-8 

72-0 

37-0 

13-6 

8-4 

19-0 

8 — Montreal. . . 

19-1 

33-1 

20-0 

71-0 

34-8 

12-0 

7-5 

13-1 

17-2 

9 — Quebec . 

18-4 

33-5 

71-3 

35-6 

11-5 

7 -5 

13-6 

17-7 

10 — Sherbrooke . 

26-2 

34-2 

55-8 

71-4 

35-2 

11-6 

8-0 

13-3 

18-2 

1 1 — Sorel . 

18-2 

33  0 

g 

52-2 

190 

70-8 

33-9 

12-0 

7-6 

13-5 

17-4 

12 — Three  Riveis. . . . 

19-7 

32-8 

53-6 

19’0 

69-5 

34-6 

10-7 

7-5 

13-8 

17-3 

Ontario — 

13 — C  ornwall . 

17-8 

32-1 

51-3 

19-0 

35-0 

10-7 

7-4 

13-5 

lS-0 

14 — Fort  William . 

20-7 

32-1 

53-3 

23-0 

69-8 

36-6 

12-7 

7-1 

12-7 

18-4 

15 — Hamilton . 

20-0 

32-8 

g 

50-2 

34-6 

11-3 

7-7 

13-1 

f  Z  ‘  o 

171 

16 — London . 

22-6 

33-1 

g 

47-4 

21-0 

72-6 

34-3 

11-3 

7-8 

13-2 

17-4 

17 — North  Bay . 

23-8 

33-6 

.52-0 

22-0 

73-1 

34  •4' 

12-0 

7-9 

14-5 

18-2 

18 — Ottawa . 

19-6 

33-9 

g 

52-8 

220 

73-4 

35-4 

12-0 

13-4 

7-8 

17-2 

19 — Sault  Ste.  Marie .  . 

23-4 

33-8 

55-4 

23-0 

73-5 

34-7 

13-3 

7-8 

13-5 

18-2 

20 — Sudburv . 

21-2 

33-4 

g 

53-8 

230 

34-5 

120 

8-0 

13-8 

18-1 

21 — Timmins . 

20-9 

32-2 

52-2 

250 

72'6 

34-6 

120 

13-2 

18-2 

7*9 

22 — Toronto . 

19-8 

32-7 

g 

50-4 

22-0 

72-7 

33 '9 

11-3 

12’5 

17-5 

7*6 

23 — Windsor . 

20-6 

33-2 

49-6 

21-0 

72-9 

34-3 

11-3 

8-1 

13-6 

17-4 

Manitoba — 

24 — Brandon . 

19-4 

33  0 

47-7 

19-0 

69-8 

35-2 

12-4 

7-5 

12-8 

18-2 

25 — Winnipeg . 

18-3 

31-2 

g 

48'3 

20-0 

69-2 

35-4 

140 

7-1 

12-2 

17-7 

Saskatchewan — 

26 — Moose  Jaw . . 

18-6 

33-1 

450 

19-7 

69-4 

34-9 

12-8 

7-1 

12-3 

17-8 

27 — Regina . 

19-3 

33-9 

46-9 

20-0 

68-9 

36-2 

12-8 

7-3 

12-7 

18-8 

28 — Saskatoon . 

18-2 

33-9 

g 

46-8 

190 

69-9 

34-9 

12-0 

71 

12-2 

16-7 

Alberta— 

29 — Calgary . 

20-2 

.34-4 

.50  0 

21-0 

70-7 

34-1 

12-8 

7-2 

12-6 

17-9 

30 — Drumheller . 

20-6 

36-7 

g 

47-7 

22-0 

71-8 

36-0 

12-8 

7-6 

13-2 

18-1 

31 — Edmonton . 

2M 

34-1 

g 

47-0 

20-0 

71-9 

35-1 

12-0 

7-1 

12-4 

17-6 

British  Columbia— 

32 — Prince  Rupert . 

25- 1 

33-2 

55-7 

310 

74-4 

36-2 

150 

8-1 

13-2 

18-9 

33 — Trail . 

24-5 

38-9 

56-5 

25-0 

72-9 

36-2 

160 

7-5 

12-5 

18-4 

34 — Vancouver . 

22-1 

32-5 

53-8 

22-0 

73-7 

35-2 

14-9 

7-4 

12-2 

17-1 

35 — Vieioria . I 

22-2 

32-7 

57  -6 

24-0 

73-5 

35-8  1 

14-9 

7-6 

12-2 

17-7 

TABLE  F-4.— RETAIL  PRICES  OF  STAPLE 

Source:  Dominion 


Canned 
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^S3 

a 
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g  § 

C  -H« 

s 

S  2qo 

c  9o 

c  Ja 

i  s 

o  s 
'S  “■ 

3  S3 

o  a 

9  'I* 

P  a 

03  09 

a  s. 

«D  “ 

q  5? 

c-l 

fin 

o 

cq 

o 

pH 

cd 

O 

l-P 

cts. 

cts.* 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

Newfoundland — 

i 

474 

62-0 

32-7 

23-5 

24-1 

13-8 

12-7 

70-5 

27-8 

274 

P.E.I.- 

k 

n 

34-0 

56-2 

28-4 

22-0 

22-4 

15-1 

11-9 

494 

274 

284 

44-7 

Nova  Scotia— 

30-8 

22-2 

22-0 

16-1 

12-2 

60-6 

28-3 

264 

39-6 

28-5 

54-5 

k 

k 

33-5 

21-3 

22-2 

14-0 

124 

604 

30-7 

27-6 

38-7 

32-5 

56-2 

New  Brunswick— 

k 

29- 8 

30- 6 

21-3 

20-2 

14-6 

13-0 

56-1 

27-1 

25-9 

414 

30-3 

54-6 

21-2 

20-7 

154 

12-2 

58-7 

27-7 

k 

28-7 

42-6 

324 

o4-7 

Quebec — 

30-4 

22-9 

21-0 

16-0 

66-0 

42-9 

30-2 

61-7 

k 

k 

28-5 

.■^0-7 

19-1 

21-1 

21-5 

19- 4 

20- 3 

20-2 

18- 5 

20-8 

19- 1 

19-6 

14-8 

12-8 

59-3 

29-9 

24-5 

37-5 

24-8 

51-6 

13- 7 

14- 1 

12-6 

57-4 

27-4 

27*3 

36-9 

28-0 

55-4 

30-2 

28-6 

29-0 

12-1 

64-2 

29-6 

26*6 

40-5 

26-8 

54-8 

13-6 

13-2 

12-7 

11-9 

61-9 

27-4 

23-8 

40-2 

50-3 

59-7 

28-3 

25-1 

36-3 

27-7 

53-1 

Ontario — 

k 

29-2 

20-6 

19-4 

13-1 

114 

62-7 

294 

k 

24-0 

37-5 

29-0 

51-2 

n 

31-4 

2h2 

19-1 

15-7 

124 

7n-.3 

27-9 

k 

25-8 

n 

39-6 

30  4 

55-3 

30-8 

29-8 

20-1 

20-8 

22’2 

19-1 

19-8 

16-2 

14-8 

12-6 

11-0 

11-5 

10-3 

62-7 

61-8 

67-6 

29-6 

k 

28-1 

25- 5 

244 

n 

26- 5 
n 

384 

36-0 

38-7 

29-3 

28-2 

27-2 

50-5 

49-4 

53-6 

17 — North  Bay . 

300 

19-8 

k 

28'5 

2M 

13-5 

11-5 

62-0 

27-3 

39-0 

27-5 

49-6 

30-1 

32-3 

21-0 

21-8 

22-2 

20-2 

20-0 

19-8 

13-8 

13- 3 

14- 2 

114 

10-8 

11-3 

68-8 

69-0 

70  4 

314 

28-2 

28-0 

k 

24 '2 
k 

264 

n 

254 

k 

37-8 

42-0 

42-3 

314 

29-5 

33-5 

53-1 

53- 4 

54- 9 

32-0 

29-6 

20-0 

19-0 

164 

12  4 

27-7 

25-0 

26-6 

49-2 

26-4 

20-8 

19-8 

14-8 

104 

63-8 

29-0 

n 

24-3 

384 

29-0 

52-0 

Manitoba — 

k 

33-9 

23-1 

21-9 

16-0 

12 '3 

644 

29-7 

29-7 

43-8 

26-9 

68-3 

25 — Winnipeg . 

3h6 

22-0 

20-4 

15-5 

11-8 

57-5 

k 

27-9 

k 

26-9 

41-7 

P 

25-8 

t 

66-3 

Saskatchewan— 

k 

k 

t 

72-0 

33-8 

22-0 

22-6 

13-8 

12-3 

63-5 

27-9 

39'0 

32-2 

27 — Regina . 

34-5 

21-8 

23’7 

15-1 

12-0 

59'6 

k 

26-5 

k 

29-6 

40-8 

32-9 

t 

73-8 

28 — Saskatoon . 

31-5 

22-5 

23-4 

15-8 

134 

56-2 

k 

28-8 

k 

28-5 

444 

35-3 

t 

70-4 

4Iberta— 

k 

29 — Calgary . 

33-2 

21-2 

22-9 

154 

12-6 

73  4 

39-6 

314 

69-8 

30 — Dmmheller . 

36'5 

20-2 

23-7 

15-6 

11-7 

71-9 

k 

26-0 

k 

274 

37-8 

30-9 

t 

74-7 

31 — Edmonton . 

34-3 

2M 

23 '5 

15’0 

12-7 

55-2 

k 

284 

k 

26-8 

414 

27-2 

t 

71-0 

British  Columbia— 

m 

32 — Prince  Rupert . 

33-0 

20-2 

20-1 

16-9 

11-6 

74-6 

27-3 

26-6 

420 

264 

69-4 

33 — Trail . 

34.0 

22-0 

174 

12-2 

694 

k 

28-7 

n 

26-3 

444 

34-7 

t 

70-4 

34 — Vancouver . 

30-5 

m 

19-5 

m 

18-9 

154 

10'5 

714 

k 

254 

23-2 

37-2 

P 

21-5 

t 

63-3 

35— Victoria . 

30-8 

m 

18*8 

m 

19-0 

17-0 

10-0 

70-8 

26-8 

264 

324 

p 

214 

t 

69-0 

averages  of  prices  reported.  They  are  not  perfectly  comparable  in  all  cases  with  price 
in  grading  toade  practices,  etc.  occur  from  time  to  time,  (a)  Including  cuts  with 
bone-in.  (b)  Short,  nb  roast,  pnme.  (c)  Including  cuts  with  hock-on.  (d)  Including  butts,  (e)  local,  (f)  Imported. 


1.5._Concluded 


Locality 


Newfoundland— 

1 — St.  John’s... 


P.E.I.— 

2 —  Charlottetown . 

Nota  Scotia — 

3 —  Halifax . 


4 — Sydney. 


New  Brunswick— 

5 — Moncton . 


6 — Saint  John. 


Quebec— 

" — Chicoutimi. 


8 —  Montreal . 

9 —  Quebec . 

10 —  Sherbrooke. . . 

11—  Sorel . 

12 —  Three  Rivers. 

Ontario — 

13 —  Cornwall . 


14 —  Fort  William _ 

15 —  Hamilton . 

16 —  London . 

17 —  North  Bay . 

18 —  Ottawa . 

19 —  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

20 —  Sudbury . 

21 —  Timmins . 

22 —  Toronto . 

23 —  Windsor . 


Manitoba— 

24 — Brandon. 


25 — Winnipeg. 


Saskatchewan— 

26 — Moose  Jaw. . 


27 —  Regina _ 

28 —  Saskatoon. 

Alberta— 

29 —  Calgary . . . 


30 —  Drumheller . 

31 —  Edmonton. . . 


British  Columbia— 

32 — Prince  Rupert  . 


33 —  Trail . 

34 —  Vancouver. 

35—  Victoria. . . 


Sugar 

_ 

1 

Peaches,  choice, 

per  15  oz.  tin 

Marmalade,  orange 

per  32  oz.  jar 

Com  syrup. 

per  2  lb.  tin 

j  Granulated,  bulk 

or  in  bag,  per  lb. 

Yellow,  branded 

package,  per  lb. 

Coffee,  medium, 

in  bags,  per  lb. 

Tea,  black,  mediurr 

per  i  lb.  package 

Ct5. 

s 

cts. 

49-8 

cts. 

42-6 

cts. 

13-0 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

\v 

116-8 

59-9 

45-4 

13-0 

12-8 

120-0 

51-8 

44-9 

37-5 

11-7 

12-9 

V 

115-2 

51-8 

49*5 

38-0 

12-9 

13-9 

117-9 

51-3 

42-2 

37-7 

12-3 

13-2 

113-4 

61-4 

45-8 

53-8 

37- 4 

38- 1 

12-2 

12-6 

12-6 

12-9 

V 

114-5 

121  -2 

52-6 

59-1 

22-8 

43-1 

34-2 

11-4 

12-3 

V 

109-6 

56-4 

22- 1 

47-8 

35-8 

11-8 

12-0 

113-7 

57-2 

23  •  1 

42-1 

35-3 

11-8 

12-0 

112-1 

58-8 

21-6 

44-7 

34-2 

11-5 

11-5 

110-8 

55-0 

23-9 

43-7 

.35-4 

12-0 

12-1 

111-5 

56-1 

21-5 

40-8 

34-4 

12-0 

12-4 

113-9 

55-7 

21-6 

41-4 

38-1 

13-1 

14-0 

105-5 

54-0 

22-3 

37-2 

33-7 

12-2 

1.3-5 

107-3 

55-6 

41-0 

34-0 

12-4 

106-5 

55-6 

23-7 

39-7 

35-8 

13-4 

14-2 

119-2 

56-2 

22-3 

42-5 

33-2 

12-1 

12-8 

109-1 

55-2 

38-3 

36-7 

12-8 

13-0 

23-7 

38-0 

36-3 

12-8 

13-1 

104-8 

55-4 

23-1 

42-8 

36-0 

12-9 

13-8 

107-7 

55-2 

21  -2 

41-6 

32-8 

11-6 

12-8 

105-4 

64-9 

21-7 

41-6 

33-9 

12-6 

13-0 

103-9 

55-0 

26-5 

47-2 

.37-8 

14-9 

15-8 

109-4 

53-7  . 

23-5 

46-1 

36-5 

14-7 

15-8 

100-4 

52-9  . 

24-8 

44-9 

38-7 

14-3 

15  -5 

102-3 

52-9  . 

24-6 

47-8 

39-7 

14-4 

15-8 

106-6 

53-8  . 

24-4 

49-2 

37-2 

14-9 

16-0 

101-2 

51-4  .. 

25-4 

42-9 

38-4 

13-6 

14-6 

102-0 

53-0  .. 

26-4 

45-0 

41-0 

14-0 

15-6 

105-8 

53-9  .. 

24-7 

44-2 

37-6 

13-4 

14-8 

108-1 

52-8  .. 

25-5 

41-8 

38-4 

12-7 

14-4 

104-7 

54-8  .. 

26-2 

44-0 

37-1 

13-4 

14-9 

101-6 

53-9  .. 

23-5 

37-0 

34-4 

11-3 

12-9 

98-5 

52-7  .. 

22-9 

39-2 

35-2 

12-2 

13-5  1 

104-0 

52-8  .. 

Coal 


C  Cl. 
< 


25- 1S 
28-55 

26- 50 

27- 75 

25- 83 

27- 00 

28- 75 

26- 82 
26-00 
26-50 
28-50 
28-50 
25-50 
28-25 
31-00 

25- 25 

26- 50 


1 

is 


S 

22-46 

17- 00 

19-00 

13-35 

18- 50 

19- 50 


18-50 

20-15 

17- 25 

18- 10 
17-50 

14-77 


8-30 

21-25 

19- 25 

20- 41 

21- 75 


(g)  Mixed— carton  and  loose,  (h)  Evaporated  milk  18 -Oe  per  16  o-', 
(m)  15  oz.  tin.  (n)  Mixed— California  and  Au.stra)ian.  (p)  360’s. 
Orange  Pekoe. 


tin.  (i)  Package,  (k)  Mixed — package  and  bulk. 
Is)  28  oz.  tin.  (t)  Pure,  (v)  Including  tins,  (w) 
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-It.  INDEX  M'MllEKS  OF  WHOLESALE  PKICES  IN  CANADA 
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G — Strikes  and  Lockouts 


T\BLE  0-1 -STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  CANADA,  JANL ARY-MARCH, 

1951-1953t 


Date 

Number  of  Strikes 
and  Lockouts 

Number  of  Workers 
Involved 

Time  Loss 

Com¬ 

mencing 

During 

Month 

In 

Existence 

Com¬ 

mencing 

During 

Month 

In 

Existence 

In 

Man- 

Working 

Days 

Per  Cent 
of 

Estimated 

Working 

Time 

1952* 

January . 

151 

15 

5,7491 

5,749 

75,220 

0-08 

February . 

12 

22 

12,388 

13,048 

47,603 

005 

March . 

17 

26 

2,895 

5,204 

65,502 

0-07 

Cumulative  totals . 

44 

21,032 

188,325 

0-07 

1951 

January . 

181 

18 

6,255i 

6,255 

16,988 

0-02 

February . . 

16 

20 

4,760 

4.944 

20, 103 

0-02 

March . 

23 

29 

4,523 

4,988 

16,960 

0-02 

Cumulative  totals . 

57 

15,538 

54,051 

0-02 

*  Preliminary  figures. 

t  Strikes  unterminated  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year  are  included  in  these  totals. 

t  The  record  of  the  Department  includes  lockouts  as  well  as  strikes  but  a  lockout,  or  an  industrial 
condition  which  is  undoubtedly  a  lockout,  is  not  often  encountered.  In  the  statistical  table,  therefore, 
strikes  and  lockouts  are  recorded  together.  A  strike  or  lockout  included  as  such  in  the  records  of  the 
Department  is  a  cessation  of  work  involving  six  or  more  employees  and  lasting  at  least  one  working  day . 
Strikes  of  less  than  one  day’s  duration  and  strikes  involving  less  than  six  employees  are  not  included  in 
the  published  record  unless  ten  days  or  more  time  loss  is  caused  but  a  separate  record  of  such  strikes  is 
maintained  in  the  Department  and  these  figures  are  given  in  the  annual  review.  The  records  include 
all  strikes  and  lockouts  which  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Department  and  the  methods  taken  to 
obtain  information  preclude  the  probability  of  omissions  of  strikes  of  importence.  Information  as  to 
a  strike  involving  a  small  number  of  employees  or  for  a  short  period  of  time  is  frequently  not  received 
until  some  time  after  its  commencement. 


I 
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TABLE  G-2.-STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  CANADA,  MARCH,  1953  (>) 


Industry.  Occupation 
and  Locality 

Number  Involved 

Time  Loss 
in  Man- 

Particulars(-) 

Estab- 

Workers 

- - - 

lishments 

Days 

Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  Proftress  Prior  to  March,  1953 


MANUFAerURING — 

Vegetable  Foods,  etc. — 
Biscuit  factory  workers, 
Vancouver,  B.C. 


Textiles,  Clothing,  etc. — 
Textile  factory  workers, 
Granby,  P.Q. 


Hosiery  factory  workers, 
Granby,  P.Q. 


Printing  and  Publishing — 
Bookbinders, 

Toronto,  Ont. 


Miscellaneous  Wood  Products — 
Furniture  factory  workers, 
Nicolet,  P.Q. 


Furniture  factory  workers, 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Metal  Products — 
Electrical  apparatus 
factory  welders, 
Peterborough,  Ont. 


Metal  factory  workers, 
Weston,  Ont. 


Tr  A  NSPORTATION — 

Other  Local  and  Highway — 
Truck  drivers  and 
warehousemen , 
Ottawa,  Ont. 



1 


1 


55 


1 


8 


1 


95 


310 


255 


1,097 


30 


183 


10 


309 


400 


Commenced  November  10,  1951;  for 
a  new  agreement  providing  for  in¬ 
creased  wages  and  other  changes 
following  reference  to  conciliation 
board;  terminated  March  10;  con¬ 
ciliation;  compromise. 


1,5.50 


Commenced  February  4;  for  imple¬ 
mentation  of  award  of  arbitration 
board  for  increased  wages  in  new 
agreement  under  negotiations;  ter¬ 
minated  March  7;  negotiations; 
compromise. 


5,900 


Commenced  February  27;  for  a  new 
agreement  providing  for  increased 
wages  and  one-year  contract  follow¬ 
ing  reference  to  arbitration;  un¬ 
terminated. 


23,000 


Commenced  February  25;  for  equal 
cost-of-liying  bonus  for  men  and 
women  in  new  agreement  under 
negotiations  following  reference  to 
conciliation  board;  partial  return  of 
workers;  unterminated. 


600 


Commenced  September  27,  1951;  for 
a  new  agreement  providing  for  in¬ 
creased  wages  and  cost-of-living 
escalator  clause  following  reference 
to  conciliation  board;  unterminated 


2,700 


Commenced  February  1;  for  anew 
agreement  providing  for  increased 
wages,  increased  cost-oWiving 
bonus,  extension  of  vacation  plan 
and  payment  for  one  additional 
statutory  holiday  following  refer¬ 
ence  to  conciliation  board;  termi¬ 
nated  March  21;  negotiations; 
compromise. 


200 


Commenced  December  11,  1951;  pro¬ 
testing  suspension  of  four  welders 
for  refusal  to  work  at  rates  in  new' 
classification;  terminated  March 
25;  reference  to  arbitration;  in 
favour  of  employer. 


1,.500 


Commenced  December  14,  1951;  for 
a  new  agreement  providing  for  in¬ 
creased  wages  and  reduced  hours 
following  reference  to  conciliation 
board;  terminated  March  7;  con¬ 
ciliation;  in  favour  of  workers. 


1 


14 


200 


Conimenced  January  21;  for  elimina¬ 
tion  of  3-cents-per-hour  differential 
between  Ottawa  and  Toronto  wage 
rates;  partial  return  of  workers; 
unterminated. 
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TABLE  G-3.— STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  CANADA,  MARCH,  1953  0) 


Industry,  Occupation 
and  Locality 


Number  Involved 


Estab¬ 

lishments 


Workers 


Time  Loss 
in  Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars  (2) 


Strikes  and  Lockouts  Commencing  During  March,  1953 


Mining — 

Gold  miners  and 
millworkers. 

South  Porcupine,  Ont. 

1 

367 

1,200 

Manupactuking — 

Vegetable  Foods,  etc. — 

Canning  factory  engineers, 
Leamington,  Ont. 

1 

(^) 

40 

80 

Rubber  and  Its  Products — 

Tire  builders. 

Kitchener,  Ont. 

1 

(0 

12 

15 

Textiles,  Clothing,  etc. — 
Corduroy  factory  -w'orkers, 
St.  Hyacinthe,  P.Q. 

1 

56 

1,175 

Rayon  factory  workers, 
Louiseville,  P.Q. 

1 

V) 

702 

12,800 

Clothing  factory  workers, 
Sherbrooke,  P.Q. 

1 

310 

3,800 

Metal  Products — 

Roller  bearing  factory 
workers, 

St.  Thomas,  Ont. 

1 

V) 

308 

4,000 

Iron  and  brass  foundry 
workers, 

Welland,  Ont. 

1 

84 

735 

Structural  steel  fabricators 
and  assemblers, 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. 

1 

52 

335 

Electrical  apparatus  factory 
workers, 

Welland,  Ont. 

1 

193 

1,000 

Shipbuilding — 

Shipyard  workers, 
Clarenville,  Nfld. 

1 

74 

370 

Commenced  March  27;  protesting 
dismissal  of  a  worker  for  sleeping 
on  the  job;  terminated  March  31; 
return  of  -workers  pending  reference 
to  arbitration;  indefinite. 


Commenced  March  11;  for  a  new 
agreement  providing  for  increased 
wages;  terminated  March  12;  return 
of  -w-orkers  pending  reference  to 
arbitration;  indefinite. 


Commenced  March  18;  protesting 
change  in  production  method; 
terminated  March  19;  return  of 
workers  pending  negotiations;  in¬ 
definite. 

Commenced  March  3;  for  a  new 
agreement  providing  for  increased 
wages  following  reference  to  arbi¬ 
tration  board;  unterminated. 

Commenced  March  10;  for  a  new 
agreement  providing  for  increased 
wages,  union  shop,  check-off  and 
other  changes  following  reference 
to  arbitration  board;  unterminated. 

Commenced  March  13;  for  a  new 
agreement  providing  for  increased 
wages,  reduced  hours  from  44  to 
40  per  -n^eek  with  same  take-home 
pay  and  guaranteed  36-hour  w'eek 
following  reference  to  arbitration 
board;  unterminated. 

Commenced  March  13;  protesting 
dismissal  of  five  workers  for  refusal 
to  work  on  more  than  one  type  of 
machine,  alleging  speed-up;  unter¬ 
minated. 

Commenced  March  19;  for  a  new 
agreement  providing  for  increased 
wages  and  non-contributory  hospi¬ 
talization  plan;  unterminated. 

Commenced  March  21;  for  a  new 
agreement  providing  for  increased 
wages,  check-off,  and  duration  of 
agreement  with  open-end  clause 
following  reference  to  conciliation 
board;  unterminated. 

Commenced  March  24;  for  increased 
wages  and  reduction  in  hours  from 
44  to  40  per  week  with  same  take- 
home  pay;  unterminated. 

Commenced  March  4;  for  a  new 
agreement  providing  for  increased 
wages,  reduced  hours,  notice  of 
impendinglay-offs,  improved  living 
quarters  and  additional  job  classi- 
cations;  terminated  March  8;  return 
of  workers  pending  settlement; 
indefinite. 
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table  G-L-STRIKES  and  LOCKOl  TS  in  CANADA,  MARCH,  1953  (>) 


Industry,  Occupation 
and  Locality 


Number  Involved 


Estab¬ 

lishments 


Workers 


Time  Loss 
in  Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars  (2) 


Strikes  and  Lockouts  Commencing  During  March,  1953— Concluded 


M.\nupactueing — Con. 
\ on-M etallic  Minerals, 
Chemicals,  etc. — 
Vitreous  tile  factory 
workers, 

Kingston.  Ont. 


Miscellaneous  Products — 
Bedding  factory  workers, 
Montreal,  P.Q. 


Construction' — 

Buildings  and  Structures — 
Electricians, 

Kitimat,  B.C. 


Transport.\tion — 

Other  Local  and  Highway — 
Bus  drivers  and  mechanics, 
Sydney,  N.S. 


Trade — 

Dairy  workers. 
Moose  Jaw,  .Sask, 


Ready  mixed  concrete,  truck 
drivers, 

Ottawa,  Ont. 


1 

C) 

200 

1 

1,600 

Commenced  March  20;  for  a  new 
agreement  providing  for  increased 
wages,  union  shop,  pension  and 
hospital  plans  following  reference  to 
conciliation  board;  unterminated. 

1 

380 

1 

1 

1,520 

Commenced  March  20;  for  a  union 
agreement  providing  for  increased 
wages,  check-off,  payment  for 
seven  statutory  holidays,  etc., 
follow'ing  reference  to  arbitration 
board;  unterminated. 

1 

j 

18 

230 

Commenced  Marcli  12;  for  increased 
wages  to  area  rate;  terminated 
March  28;  return  of  w'orkers  pend¬ 
ing  negotiations;  indefinite. 

1 

1 

1 

37 

330 

Commenced  March  21;  for  a  new 
agreement  providing  for  increased 
w-ages  and  guaranteed  minimum  of 
54  hours  per  w'eek  following  refer¬ 
ence  to  conciliation  board;  untermi¬ 
nated. 

2  i 

1 

i 

[ 

50 

250 

Commenced  March  25;  for  a  new 
agreement  providing  for  54-day 
week  instead  of  6-day  week  for 
delivery  men  and  40-hours  instead 
of  44  hours  for  inside  workers; 
terminated  March  22;  reference  to 
arbitration;  compromise. 

1 

12 

12 

commenced  March  31;  alleged  dis¬ 
crimination  in  dismissal  of  two 
workers;  unterminated. 

(')  Preliminary  data  based  where  possible  on  reports  from  parties  concerned,  in  some  cases  incom¬ 
plete;  subject  to  revision  for  the  annual  review. 

(-)  In  this  table  the  date  of  commencement  is  that  on  which  time  loss  first  occurred  and  the  date 
of  termination  is  the  last  day  on  which  time  was  lost  to  an  appreciable  extent. 

{?)  600  indirectly  affected;  (4)  204  indirectly  affected; 

f®)  120  indirectly  affected;  («)  77  indirectly  affected; 

C)  18  indirectly  affected. 
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SPECIAL  OFFER 

to  members  of  labour  organizations 
and  trade  unions,  and  to  students 

A  12  MONTHS'  SUBSCRIPTION 

to  the 

LABOUR  GAZETTE 


For  ^  Per 

Only  Subscription 

FOR  GROUPS  OF  10  OR  MORE  SUBSCRIBERS 



The  regular  edition  of  the  Labour  Gazette  contains  information  on  all 
matters  of  current  interest  in  the  field  of  labour,  on  economic  and  social 
conditions  in  Canada  and  other  countries,  on  labour  legislation  in  all  the 
Provinces,  and  on  all  activities  of  the  International  Labour  Organization. 



Members  of  trade  unions  and  labour  organizations  and  students,  may  receive 
the  Labour  Gazette  for  twelve  months  by  sending  50  cents  for  each 
subscription  for  a  group  of  10  or  more  to  the  Circulation  Manager,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labour. 
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Current 
LABOUR  CONDITIONS 

Summary  of  the  latest  employment  and 
labour  information  available  when  the 
Labour  Gazette  went  to  press.  (June  12) 

By  Economics  and  Research  Branch, 
Department  of  Labour 


MA\  ^^A6  a  month  of  continued  improvement  in  employment.  The 
number  of  persons  registered  for  work  at  National  Employment  Service 
offices  declined  by  85,000.  Defence  industries,  particularly  aircraft  and  ship¬ 
building,  leport  increaised  activity,  but  the  elimination  of  credit  restrictions 
V  as  expected  to  have  little  immediate  effect  on  most  consumer  durable  goods 
industries.  Conciliation  proceedings  are  being  instituted  to  resolve  differences 
m  the  steel,  west  coast  logging  and  the  Ontario  and  Quebec  pulp  and  paper 
industries. 


A  further  marked  upswing  in  employ¬ 
ment  occurred  in  May.  The  number  of 
applications  for  work  registered  with  the 
National  Employment  Service  fell  by 
85,000  to  a  total  of  225,000.  The  decline 
Irom  the  peak  total  of  registrations  at 
April  3  now  amounts  to  160,000.  The  total 
of  225,000  is,  however,  almost  75,000  greater 
than  at  May  31,  1951.  The  decline  in 
applications  in  May  was  confined  very 
largely  to  males;  the  drop  in  the  number 
of  women  applying  for  work  was  only 
about  7,000  or  8  per  cent  of  the  total, 
although  women  account  for  about  one- 
quarter  of  all  applicants. 

The  improvement  was  genqj-al  in  almost 
all  occupations  and  especially  in  logging, 
lumber  products,  construction,  taxi  and 
truck  driving  and  service  occupations. 
There  were,  however,  increases  in  applica¬ 
tions  in  professional  and  semi-pi’ofessional, 
secondary  textile,  and  pulp,  paper  and 
paper  products  occupations. 

The  greatest  decline  in  registrations 
occurred  in  the  Quebec  region  and  the 
smallest  in  the  Pacific  region.  There  were 
substantial  decreases  in  the  Atlantic, 
Ontario  and  Prairie  regions;  the  last- 
named  retained  its  position  as  the  only 
region  where  applications  are  fewer  than 
they  were  a  year  ago  at  this  time.  The 
comparati^'ely  favourable  position  of  the 
Prairie  region,  which  has  been  evident  for 


some  time,  results  partly  from  a  heavy 
construction  program  and  partly  from 
exceptionally  high  demand  for  labour  from 
agriculture  where  harvesting  of  last  Omar’s 
crop  and  seeding  of  this  year’s  have  been 
proceeding  simultaneously.  The  situation 
in  Ontario  and  Quebec,  where  the  greatest 
absolute  increases  in  applications  over  a 
year  ago  have  occurred,  is  largely  the  result 
of  reduced  activity  in  consumer  goods 
industries.  The  following  table  gives  the 
figures  for  total  registrations  for  work  at 
National  Employment  Service  offices  on 
the  dates  indicated: — 


May  29 

May  1 

May  31 

Region 

1952 

1952 

1951 

Atlantic . 

.31,390 

46,055 

26,142 

Quebec . 

82,055 

116,486 

47,193 

Ontario . 

04,586 

84,705 

36,178 

Prairie . 

20,608 

.30,959 

20,928 

Pacific . 

20,186 

32,024 

20,620 

Canada.  .  .  . 

224,825 

310,229 

151,061 

Non-seasonal  i 

lay-offs 

in  May, 

1952, 

involved  almost 

three  times  as 

many 

workers  as  in  May  1951;  but,  whereas  a 
year  ago  the  principal  reason  for  lay-offs 
was  lack  of  materials,  this  year  it  is  lack 
of  orders.  Primary  textiles  and  pulp  and 
paper  products  are  the  industries  chiefly 
affected  this  year.  Reported  lay-offs  in 
the  primary  textile  industry  involved 
more  than  2,600  persons  in  Ma,v.  This 
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industry  is  subject  to  seasonal  influences 
at  this  time  of  year  but  lack  of  orders 
appears  to  be  the  major  reason  for  these 
employment  reductions.  In  the  pulp  and 
paper  products  induststry,  further  laj-offs 
occurred  in  May,  particularly  in  estab¬ 
lishments  producing  paper  containers  and 
sulphite  pulp.  There  was  also  some  weak¬ 
ening  m  the  iron  and  steel  products 
industry  where  scattered  lay-offs  took 
place. 

Short-time  in  the  pulp  and  paper 
products  industry  involved  about  1.400 
workers  in  May,  a  drop  of  300  compared 
with  April.  There  was  some  improve¬ 
ment  in  fine  paper  products  but  sulphite 
pulp  mills  were  slacker  because  of  the 
slump  in  domestic  and  export  markets  for 
this  type  of  pulp.  Furniture  and  leather 
goods  factories  were  also  slacker  than  in 
April;  but  short-time  was  more  prevalent 
than  lay-offs. 

The  current  labour  market  situation  for 
skilled  workers  is  significantly  different 
from  that  which  existed  a  year  ago.  This 
year,  the  demand  for  loggers,  metal  and 
electrical  manufacturing  workers  is  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  in  1951 ;  but  demand 
for  farm  workers,  construction  tradesmen 
and  miners  is  greater.  The  emphasis  has 
shifted  from  secondary  manufacturing  to 
heavy  construction  and  the  primary  indus¬ 
tries  (except  logging,  which  is  affected  by 
a  reduced  program  of  summer  cutting). 
Nevertheless,  men  fully  qualified  in  trades 
requiring  lengthy  experience  continue  to 
be  readily  absorbed  and  the  fact  that 
demand  is  reduced,  particularly  for  skilled 
metal  workers  and  other  skilled  manufac¬ 
turing  tradesmen,  does  not  mean  that 
there  are  surpluses  of  such  workers. 
There  are  continuing  shortages  of  some 
types  of  skilled  workers,  such  as  machinists, 
w'elders,  pattern  makers,  tool  and  die 
workers,  electricians,  ship  fitters,  radar 
mechanics  and  draftsmen  in  all  regions 
except  the  Pacific,  where  surpluses  of 
almost  all  types  of  skilled  workers  are 
reported. 

There  was  a  heavy  movement  of  workers 
into  the  construction  industry  during  May, 
with  demand  particularly  strong  from  the 
industrial  and  engineering  sectors.  The 
number  of  construction  workers  registered 
with  employment  offices  declined  from 
50.020  to  29,240  during  May.  About  60 


per  cent  of  the  total  registered  at  the  end 
of  the  month  were  skilled  workers,  of  whom 
12,0(X)  were  carpenters.  Job-seekers  in 
large  numbers,  hearing  reports  of  high 
wages  and  large  hirings,  have  moved  into 
the  Pacific  region  looking  for  work  in  the 
construction  industry  and  have  produced 
what  are  described  as  large  surpluses  of 
construction  workers  there. 

Collective  bargaining,  which  began  some 
weeks  ago  in  the  basic  steel  industry,  the 
west  coast  logging  industry  and  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry  in  Ontario  and  Quebec, 
liad  not  resulted  in  settlements  by  the 
first  week  in  June.  Conciliation  by  pro¬ 
vincial  Departments  of  Labour  is  now 
under  way  or  has  been  applied  for  in  all 
three  industries. 

Bargaining  is  reported  to  have  been 
re-opened  lietween  the  Lnited  Textile 
Workers  of  America  and  the  Dominion 
Textile  Company  Limited  after  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  the  union’s  Canadian  officers  and 
the  appointment  of  a  new  slate  of  officials 
late  in  May.  Renewed  operations  of  the 
company  in  Montreal  and  Valleyfield, 
Quebec,  where  6,000  employees  have  been 
on  strike  since  April  2,  are  contingent  upon 
these  negotiations. 

Collective  agreements  between  the  United 
Packinghouse  I^'orkers  of  America  ( CCL- 
CIO)  and  the  large  meat-packing  firms — 
Canada  Packers  Limited,  Swift  Canadian 
Company  Limited,  and  Burns  and  Com¬ 
pany  Limited — expire  August  1.  Three 
agreements,  applying  separatelj^  to  all 
plants  of  each  company,  have  been  in 
effect  for  the  past  two  j^ears.  It  is 
expected  that  negotiations  for  revisions  will 
start  in  June.  In  addition  to  a  wage-rate 
increase,  it  is  reported  that  the  union  will 
seek  a  five-day,  40-hour  working  week. 
Other  matters  which  may  be  subjects  for 
negotiation  are  pensions,  health  and 
welfare  benefits,  union  security,  and  guar¬ 
anteed  annual  wages.  Approximately 
12,000  workers  will  be  affected  by  these 
negotiations. 

Agreements  between  the  Canadian  rail¬ 
ways  and  unions  representing  more  than 
100,000  non-operating  employees  expire  on 
September  1  and  negotiations  are  expected 
to  get  under  way  in  July.  The  present 
contracts  came  into  effect  in  1950  as  a  result 
of  an  arbitration  decision  after  the  nine- 
day  strike  in  August  of  that  year. 
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CURRENT  LABOUR  STATISTICS 

(Latest  available  statistics  as  of  June  12,  1952) 


Percentage  Change 
from 

Principal  Items 

Date 

Amount 

Previous 

Month 

Previous 

Year 

Manpower — 

Total  civilian  labour  force  (al .  .  . 

Mar.  1/52 

5,179,000 

+  1-3 
+  0-5 

Persons  with  jobs  (a) . 

Mar.  1/52 

4,967,000 

Persons  without  jobs  and  seeking  work  (a). , 

Mar.  1/52 

212,000 

- 

+24-7 

Registered  for  work.  N.E.S. 

.\tlantic . 

Mav  29 

31,390 

-31-9 

+20-1 

Quebec . 

May  29 

82,055 

-29-6 

+73-9 

Ontario . 

May  29 

64,586 

-23-8 

+36-9 

Prairie . 

May  29 

20,608 

-33-4 

-  1-5 

Pacific . 

May  29 

26,186 

-18-2 

+27-0 

Total,  all  regions . 

May  29 

224,825 

-27-5 

+48-8 

Ordinary  claims  for  Unemployment  Insurance 

benefit . 

Mav  1 

218,055 

-31-9 

+59-3 

Amount  of  benefit  payments . 

April 

$13,253,537 

-21-5 

+72-6 

Index  of  employment  (1939  =  100). 

April 

177-8 

-  0-1 

+  2-6 

Immigration . 

December 

19,676 

-11-5 

+  163-0(b) 

Industrial  Relations— 

Strikes  and  lockouts — days  lost . 

May 

247,7.33 

_ 

+518-3(b) 

No.  of  workers  involved . 

Mav 

22,973 

— 

+65-3(b) 

No.  of  strikes . 

May 

42 

- 

-13-2(;b) 

Earnings  and  Income 

Average  weekly  wages  and  salaries . 

April  1 

$.54.29 

-4-  0-6 

+  12-1 

Average  hourly  earnings  (mfg.) . 

April  1 

$1.29 

+  0-9 

+  14-4 

Average  hours  worked  per  week  (mfg.) . 

April  1 

42-0 

+  0-7 

-  1-0 

Average  weekly  earnings  (mfg.) . 

April  1 

$.54.18 

+  1-7 

+  13-3 

Cost-of-living  index  (av.  1935-39  =  100) . 

Real  weekly  earnings  (mfg.  Av.  1946  =  100) . 

May  1 

April  1 

186-7 

118-8 

-  1-1 
+  1-9 

+  2-6 
+  9-2 

Total  labour  income . $000,000 

March 

8.52 

+  0-7 

+  14-4 

Industrial  Production 

Total  (Av.  193.5-.39  =  100) . 

March 

211-7 

+  1-7 

-  2-5 

Manufacturing . 

March 

217-8 

+  2-1 

-  4-4 

Durables . 

March 

264-8 

+  1-7 

-  5-5 

Non-durables . 

March 

190-5 

-f  2-4 

-  3-5 

Trade— 

Retail . .$000,000 

March 

8.57 

+  16-6 

+  0-6 

Exports . .$000,000 

.\pril 

347 

-  2-0 

+  17-6 

Imports . $000,000 

April 

325 

-  0-6 

-17-3 

(a)  Estimated  on  basis  of  sample  labour  force  survey.  Only  those  who  did  not  do  any  work  in 
the  survey  week  are  here  classified  as  persons  without  jobs. 

(b)  These  percentages  compare  the  cumulative  total  to  date  from  first  of  current  year  with  total 
for  same  period  previous  year. 

Data  in  this  table  are  preliminary  figures  from  regular  reports  compiled  by  various  government 
agencies,  including  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Commission,  the 
Immigration  Branch,  Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration,  and  the  Economics  and  Research 
Branch,  Department  of  Labour.  Detailed  information  can  be  found  in  the  statistical  appendix  of  the 
Labour  Gazette 
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Entire  Canadian  Staff 
Of  ETWA  is  Distnisseil 

Kent  Rowley  has  been  dismissed  from 
the  position  of  Canadian  Director  of  the 
United  Textile  Workers  of  America  (AFL). 
The  11  remaining  members  of  the  union’s 
Canadian  staff  were  also  dismissed  by 
Lloyd  Klenert,  International  Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

Mr.  Klenert  said  he  is  convinced  that 
charges  of  Communist  leadership  against 
the  Canadian  organization  “were  well 
founded.”  He  said  he  acted  on  authority 
of  Anthony  Valente,  International  President. 

Sam  Baron,  former  Canadian  Director  of 
the  Textile  Workers’  Union  of  America 
(CIO),  has  been  named  to  replace  Mr. 
Rowley.  Roger  Provost,  President  of  the 
Quebec  Provincial  Federation  of  Labour 
(TLC),  has  been  appointed  Quebec 
Director  of  the  UTWA. 

Commenting  on  the  dismissals,  Percy  R. 
Bengough,  President  of  the  Trades  and 
Labour  Congress  of  Canada,  said  the  TLC 
IS  “pleased  to  see  the  textile  union  cleaning 
house.  While  these  things  are  always 
regrettable,”  he  continued,  “in  this  case 
the  action  was  most  necessary.” 

Those  dismissed,  in  addition  to  Kent 
Rowley,  were :  Madelaine  Parent,  Secretary- 
Treasurer;  Val  Bjarnasson,  Ontario  rep¬ 
resentative  ;  Charles  Lipton,  Edouard 
Gauthier,  Guy  Joanette,  Montreal  organ¬ 
izers;  Conrad  Leblanc,  Amlleyfield,  P.Q., 
organizer;  Vernon  Alustard,  AA’elland,  Ont., 
organizer;  George  Beckett,  Yarmouth,  N.S., 
organizer;  Giles  Ueneault,  Publicity 
Director;  and  Charlotte  Gauthier,  Mont¬ 
real  ofSce  secretary. 


Many  Laeals  Withdraw 
Frtftn  CIO  Textile  Eniim 

The  victory  of  .Emil  Rieve  in  the  con¬ 
test  for  the  presidency  of  the  Textile 
AVorkers’  Union  of  America  (CIO)  at  the 
unions  convention  in  Cleveland  early  last 
month  has  been  followed  by  the  secession 
of  many  locals  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  Some  of  the  locals  which  have  left 


Ihe  CIO  group  have  joined  the  rival 
United  Textile  Workers  of  America  (AFL). 

George  Baldanzi,  Rieve’s  defeated 
opponent  for  the  presidency  and  former 
executive  vice-president  of  the  CIO  union, 
has  been  appointed  National  Organizing 
Director  of  the  AFL  union. 

Representatives  of  some  5,000  textile 
workers  at  Hamilton,  Ont.,  have  voted  to 
secede  from  the  CIO  body.  The  Hamilton 
locals  constitute  District  26  of  the  Textile 
AA^orkers’  Union  of  America  (CIO-CCL). 
Jack  Robinson,  Manager  of  the  Greater 
Hamilton  Joint  Board  of  the  TWUA,  is  a 
Baldanzi  supporter. 

Less  than  three  weeks  after  the  TWUA 
elections,  Mr.  Baldanzi  reported  that  53,000 
textile  workers,  mostly  in  the  Southern 
states,  had  switched  allegiance  to  the  AFL 
union.  He  estimated  at  that  time  that 
100,000  CIO  members  would  transfer  to  the 
AFL. 

Four  Locals  Secede 

Four  New  Jersey  locals  and  a  joint 
board,  representing  some  10,100  members, 
have  voted  to  secede  from  the  CIO,  it  is 
claimed.  A  local  in  Connecticut,  with  2,400 
members,  is  also  said  to  have  swdtched  to 
the  AFL. 

Simultaneously,  six  Philadelphia  locals, 
comprising  all  but  two  of  the  locals  in  the 
Philadelphia  Joint  Board  of  the  CIO  and 
representing  some  8,000  members,  voted  to 
quit  the  CIO  and  join  the  AFL  union. 
Of  the  other  two  locals  making  up  the 
Joint  Board,  one  voted  to  remain  with  the 
CIO  and  the  other  had  not  voted  at  the 
time  the  L.'Vbour  G.vzette  went  to  press. 

AFL  President  AVilliam  Green  has 
pledged  official  backing  of  the  drive  to 
recruit  members  among  the  workers  with¬ 
drawing  from  the  CIO  union. 

Mr.  Rieve,  however,  deriding  Mr. 
Baldanzi’s  statement  that  100,000  CIO 
members  w'ould  switch  to  the  AFL,  asserted 
that  not  more  than  25,000  members  wmuld 
leave  his  union  to  join  the  Federation. 

Results  of  the  voting  at  the  TAVUA 
convention  were:  Emil  Rieve,  1,223; 
George  Baldanzi,  720. 

DBS  Stirveys  Ailult 
Eilncation  in  Canada 

In  response  to  requests  for  statistical 
information  on  Canada’s  adult  education 
movement,  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics  has  issued  a  reference  paper 
(No.  33)  on  the  results  of  a  survey  cover¬ 
ing  the  academic  year  1950-51. 

The  paper  contains  data  on  adult 
education  activities  sponsored  by  univer¬ 
sities  and  colleges  and  the  provincial 
departments  of  education. 


Steeltvorkers  Defeated 
tn  Vote  at  Trail,  B.C. 

The  results  of  a  vote  conducted  among 
the  employees  of  the  Consolidated  Mining 
and  Smelting  Company  at  Trail,  B.C.  on 
May  15,  left  the  International  Union  of 
Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers  as  the 
bargaining  agent  for  the  workers.  In  the 
vote,  conducted  by  the  Labour  Relations 
Board  of  British  Columbia,  the  Mine-Mill 
Union  was  opposed  by  the  LTnited  Steel¬ 
workers  of  America  (CIO-CCL),  who  had 
conducted  a  two-year  campaign  for  mem¬ 
bers  at  the  plant. 

Of  the  3,680  votes  cast,  1,949  were  in 
favour  of  the  International  Union,  1,669 
were  for  the  Steelworkers,  49  were  against 
any  union  and  13  were  spoiled  ballots. 

The  Mine-Mill  union,  which  has  held 
bargaining  rights  at  Trail  since  1943,  was 
expelled  from  the  Canadian  Congress  of 
Labour  in  1949  on  charges  of  Communist 
domination.  The  following  year,  a  group 
of  workers  broke  away  from  the  Mine-Mill 
union  to  become  members  of  the  Steel¬ 
workers  organization  and  established  Local 
4281,  USW. 

In  lMa3',  1950.  the  United  Steelworkers 
made  application  to  the  Labour  Relations 
Board  of  the  province  to  have  their 
organization  certified  as  the  bargaining 
agent  for  the  workers  at  the  plant. 
Following  the  refusal  of  the  Board  to  take 
action  on  the  application,  Mr.  Justice 
J.  M.  Coady  of  the  British  Columbia 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  an  employee 
could  be  a  member  in  good  standing  of  a 
union  despite  the  fact  that  he  had  not 
paid  his  union  fees.  It  was  on  these 
grounds  that  the  Board  had  refused  to 
consider  the  application.  In  March,  1951, 
Mr.  Justice  J.  V.  Clyne  of  the  B.C. 
Supreme  Court  ordered  the  Labour  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  to  hear  the  Steelworkers’ 
application  and  suggested  that  the  workers 
at  the  plant  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
show  their  choice  of  bargaining  agent  by 
a  properly-.super vised  vote. 


Apprenticeship  Discttssed 
At  VfUional  Conference 

Increasing  the  number  of  skilled  w'orkers 
for  Canada’s  expanding  industry  was  the 
major  topic  under  discussion  at  the  first 
National  Conference  on  Apprenticeship 
held  in  Ottawa  May  19,  20  and  21.  The 
Conference,  under  the  chairman.ship  of  Dr. 
Arthur  MacNamara,  Deputy  Minister  of 
Labour,  was  attended  by  representatives  of 
employer  and  employee  organizations. 


provincial  deputy  ministers  of  labour, 
provincial  directors  of  apprenticeship, 
officials  of  provincial  departments  of 
education  responsible  for  apprenticeship 
classes,  members  of  apprenticeship  boards 
and  committees  in  the  provinces  and 
observers  from  federal  government  depart¬ 
ments. 

During  the  three-day  Conference,  dele¬ 
gates  discussed  the  possibility  of  increasing 
the  ratio  of  apprentices  to  skilled  workers 
and  the  establishment  of  more  uniform  and 
standardized  requirements  for  apprentices 
in  the  provinces  and  reviewed  existing 
plans  and  programs. 

A  complete  summary  and  review  of  the 
activities  and  recommendations  of  the 
Conference  will  appear  in  the  July  is.sue 
of  the  Labour  Gazette. 


Family  Liviny  Costs  Rise 
18  Per  Cent  in  3  Years 

Minimum  family  living  costs  have  risen 
18  per  cent  in  the  past  three  years,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  1952  edition  of  A  Guide  to 
Family  Spending,  issued  by  the  Welfare 
Council  of  Greater  Toronto.  Cost  of  the 
bare  essentials  of  comfortable  living  in 
Toronto  is  up  from  $140.81  a  month  to 
$166.47  (rent  excluded)  for  a  family  unit 
of  four. 

The  greatest  increase  is  in  the  cost  of 
food.  The  only  significant  decrease  is  in 
the  cost  of  women’s  clothing,  brought 
about  by  the  development  of  longer- 
lasting  fabrics.  The  result,  according  to 
the  report,  is  that  the  Toronto  family  of 
four  earning  less  than  $50  a  week  is 
fighting  a  losing  battle  against  the  rising 
cost  of  living. 

The  Guide  is  prepared  to  assist  social 
agencies  in  community  work.  It  sets  out 
the  monthly  standards  needed  to  maintain 
a  minimum  level  of  health  and  self- 
respect. 


Labour  Men  Appointal 
To  Alberta  Hoards 

Harry  Boyse,  Past  President  of  the 
Alberta  Federation  of  Labour  (TLC)  and 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Lethbridge 
Trades  and  Labour  Council,  has  been 
named  to  the  Alberta  Board  of  Industrial 
Relations.  He  succeeds  D.  B.  McKenzie 
of  Calgary. 

Announcement  has  also  been  made  of  the 
appointment  of  Weslie  G.  Stanton  of  the 
United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America  (AFL-TIjC)  to  the 
provincial  Apprenticeship  Board  as  replace¬ 
ment  for  the  late  Abel  Mogridge. 
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Canada  Leads  World  in 
Placing  Blitul  in  Industrg 

CanadPo,  with  480  sightless  persons 
employed  in  industry,  is  leading  the  world 
in  the  field  of  employment  of  the  blind, 
according  to  Lindsay  G.  Williamson, 
National  Director  of  Emplojmrent  for  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
Jobs  performed  by  the  480  blind  include 
such  specialized  tasks  as  power  drill  press 
operators,  bolt  and  nut  threaders  and 
machine  operators,  as  well  as  assembly  line 
jobs. 

Blind  workers  are  employed  in  industry 
in  spite  of,  rather  than  because  of  their 
handicap,  said  Mr.  Williamson.  “We 
never  leave  an  emplojme  on  the  job  if  he 
is  found  unsatisfactor.v  either  by  the 
employer  or  the  CNIB,”  he  added. 

The  CNIB  operates  vocational  training 
classes  to  help  sightless  persons  to  read¬ 
just  to  societ5U  As  a  result,  said  Mr. 
Williamson,  many  of  the  jobs  suitable  for 
blind  persons  put  them  in  active  competi¬ 
tion  with  workers  who  can  see. 


“Abilfii/”  is  not  “Will  to 
Co-operate Board  Buies 

The  meaning  of  the  word  “ability”  can¬ 
not  be  stretched  to  mean  “will  to  co-operate 
with  the  company”  so  as  to  render  mean¬ 
ingless  the  seniority  clause  in  a  collective 
agreement.  This  was  the  majority  ruling 
of  a  three-man  Quebec  arbitration  board 
considering  a  dispute  between  Building 
Products  Limited  and  L’Union  Canadienne 
de  Materiaux  de  Construction,  Local  2. 

The  grievance  arose  out  of  the  demotion 
of  a  shiplap  operator  to  shiplap  operator 
helper  while  an  employee  with  less  seniority 
with  the  firm  kept  his  position  as  shiplap 
operator.  Though  admitting  that  the  com¬ 
pany’s  operations  now  reciuire  only  one 
shiplap  operator,  the  union  claimed  that  the 
more  senior  worker  should  have  been 
retained  in  this  position. 

Crux  of  Dispute 

The  union  based  its  argument  on  Article 
7  of  the  collective  agreement  with  the 
company  which  reads ;  “Ability  being  equal, 
the  seniority  in  employment  with  the 
company  shall  be  the  governing  factor  in 
promotions,  discharges,  lay-offs  and  rehir- 
ing.  Crux  of  the  labour-management 
dispute  lay  in  the  definition  of  “ability.” 

The  company  contended  that  the  demoted 
man’s  longer  service  was  “not  the  point 
at  issue.”  The  man  promoted,  declared 
the  company,  in  pre^uously  accepting  a 


higher  position,  refused  by  the  former,  had 
thus  become  a  “more  skilful  operator,” 
thus  rendering  the  seniority  clause  of  the 
collective  agreement  irrelevant  to  the  issue. 

The  Building  Products  Co.,  Ltd.  has  a 
progressive  training  system,  designed  to 
train  employees  in  all  aspects  of  an  oper¬ 
ation  before  assigning  specific  responsi¬ 
bility.  Thus,  charged  the  company,  the 
man  with  service  as  a  press  operator,  a 
position  above  that  of  shiplap  operator, 
was  entitled  to  first  consideration. 

Union  Argument 

Core  of  the  union  argument  laj"-  in  the 
assertion  that  the  demoted  employee  had 
an  “inalienable  right  to  refuse  transfer  from 
one  job  to  another”  and  that  his  refusal 
to  accept  the  promotion  to  press  operator 
(lid  not  reflect  on  his  “ability.”  They 
objected  to  the  company  interpreting 
abilitjr  “according  to  its  will  and  fancy.” 

Support  for  this  assertion,  declared  the 
union,  could  be  found  in  Section  1081  of 
the  Quebec  Civil  Code  wdiich  states;  “an 
obligation  conditional  on  the  will,  purely 
of  file  party  promising  is  void.” 

Two  members  of  the  arbitration  board, 
Chairman  Jacques  Perrault  and  Union 
Nominee  Charles  Devlin,  supported  the 
union  claim  and  recommended  reinstate¬ 
ment  of  the  demoted  worker  as  shiplap 
operator,  with  compensation  in  wages 
retroactive  to  the  date  of  his  demotion 
or,  alternatively,  retention  of  the  promoted 
man  as  shiplap  operator  but  with  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  former’s  wages  commensurate 
with  such  a  position. 

Company  Nominee  George  Welsh  dis¬ 
sented.  The  company,  said  Mr.  Welsh,  was 
perfectly  within  its  rights  in  “demoting 
the  less-able  operator  to  preserve  the 
efficient  operation  of  its  business.” 


Sign  Cnion  Shop  Pact, 

First  on  Major  L.S.  Line 

An  agreement  described  as  the  first  union 
shop  contract  for  maintenance  employees 
of  a  major  railroad  was  signed  last  month 
by  the  United  Railroad  Workers  of 
America  (CIO)  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  More  than  45,000  workers  who 
maintain  and  repair  railroad  equipment 
are  covered  by  the  contract. 

Iffider  the  terms  of  the  union  shop  con¬ 
tract,  all  workers  covered  must  become  and 
remain  members  in  good  standing  of  the 
union  as  a  condition  of  employment.  Such 
contracts  are  now  permitted  under  the 
terms  of  the  United  States  Railway  Act, 
passed  last  year. 
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]\ew  Fuetories  PvovUle 
42%  of  Post-War  Jobs 

New  plants  provided  42-8  per  cent  of 
the  176,286  jobs  filled  in  Canada  from  1946 
to  1951.  Nearly  seven  per  cent  of  all  jobs 
in  the  manufacturing  industry  today  are 
the  direct  result  of  new  plants  built  since 
the  war. 

New  plants  in  Ontario  have  provided 
more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  new  jobs. 
Ontario,  with  626  new  establishments,  is 
followed  by  Quebec  with  504,  the  Prairie 
Pro\-inces  with  158,  British  Columbia  with 
147  and  the  Maritimes  with  96. 

1  he  transportation  equipment  and  cloth¬ 
ing  industries  have  given  the  greatest 
stimulus  to  new  employment,  followed  by 
wootl  products,  food  and  beverages,  iron 
and  steel  products,  electrical  apparatus,  and 
primary  textiles. 


tmhistrial  Accidents 
tliffhest  Ever  in  1951 

Industrial  accidents  reported  to  the 
r-arious  provincial  Workmen’s  Compensa¬ 
tion  Boards  were  the  highest  ever  in  1951. 
according  to  the  Report  of  the  General 
Manager  of  the  Ontario  Industrial  Accident 
Prevention  Associations,  R.  G.  D.  Anderson. 
Of  the  all-time  high  total  of  488,361  acci¬ 
dents  across  Canada,  1,155  were  fatal. 

Ontario  workers  filed  202,645  claims — 
41-3  per  cent  of  the  total — including  421 
death  claims.  Prince  Edward  Island 
workers  filed  890  claims,  none  of  them 
death  claims. 

Major  Accident  Cause 

Careless  handling  of  materials  was  held 
to  be  responsible  for  34  per  cent  of  all 
indu.strial  accidents.  The  light  machinery, 
automotive,  and  food  products  industries 
suffered  45  per  cent  of  the  combined  total. 

Total  benefits  paid  in  Canada  amounted 
to  868,632,809,  an  increase  of  more  than  .82 
million  over  19.50.  Medical  aid  claims 
alone  showed  an  increase  of  nearly  15  per 
cent  above  the  total  for  the  preceding 
year. 

Computing  the  average  frequency  of  acci¬ 
dents  per  million  man-hours  worked,  the 
report  noted  that  medical  aid  cases  had  a 
frequency  of  53-86,  lost-time  accidents  a 
frequency  of  15-49  and  compensation  cases 
one  of  11-99.  Of  more  than  250  plants 
covered  in  an  Accident  Frequency  Survey, 
12  reported  that  they  had  had  no  lost¬ 
time  accidents. 

Three  Ontario  companies  have  completed 
more  than  two  million  accident-free  man¬ 
hours.  These  are  the  Canadian  General 


Electric  Company,  Royce  Works,  Toronto; 
t  he  Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  Company, 
Limited  Toronto;  and  the  Dominion 
Rubber  Company  Limited,  Kitchener. 

Stressing  the  importance  of  accident 
prevention,  the  report  noted  that  3d  per 
cent  of  Ontario’s  estimated  production  total 
of  $8,400,000,000  had  been  lost  due  to 
controllable  causes,  accidents. 

The  following  table  shows  the  record  of 
claims  reported  during  1951  by  provinces:— 

Claims  Deaths 
Reported  Included 


-Vlberta  . 

35,804 

107 

British  Columbia  .... 

76,698 

279 

Manitoba . 

20,441 

46 

New  Brunswick . 

16,0.34 

26 

Newfoundland  . 

6,479 

11 

Nova  Scotia . 

19,764 

40 

Ontario  . 

202,645 

421 

Prince  Edward  Island. 

890 

Quebec  . 

95.930 

207 

Saskatchewan  . 

13,676 

18 

Totals  . 

488,361 

1,155 

Totals  (1950)... 

439,094 

1,011 

Fewer  Buildintj 
Enemployed  in 

Worh 

1951 

ers 

There  were  14,000  fewer  workers  unem¬ 
ployed  in  the  construction  industry  in  1951 
than  in  19.50,  according  to  Housing  in 
Canada,  quarterly  report  of  the  Central 
Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation. 
Workers  without  jobs  seeking  employment 
in  this  field  averaged  22,000  in  1951,  36,000 
the  previous  year.  The  total  employed  in 
the  construction  industry  during  the  week 
of  November  3,  1951,  was  367,000. 

The  number  of  workers  engaged  in 
housing  construction,  however,  declined. 

Average  weekly  earnings  increased  12  per 
cent  from  1950,  although  the  average 
number  of  work  hours  remained  constant 
at  39-6.  Average  weekly  wage  in  all 
building  firms  employing  15  or  more 
persons  was  .$50.27  in  1951.  The  report 
adds  that  in  the  building  material  indus- 
tiies,  there  was  a  17  per  cent  increase, 
from  $48.50  in  1950  to  $56.58  in  1951. 

An  uneven  distribution  of  employment 
opportunities  occurred  in  the  building 
industry  sector  of  the  construction  indus¬ 
try  late  in  1951,  according  to  the  report. 
Although  the  overall  employment  picture 
has  brightened,  registrations  of  unplaced 
building  tradesmen  with  the  National 
Employment  Service  showed  a  26  per  cent 
increase  over  the  preceding  year.  Unfilled 
vacancies  for  building  tradesmen  averaged 
2,100  during  the  last  quarter  of  1951. 
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Labour  Relations  Board 
Amends  Procedural  Rule 

An  amendment  to  the  Rules  of  Procedure 
of  the  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board 
permits  the  Board  to  make  a  decision 
disposing  of  an  application  on  which  it 
had  previously  postponed  a  decision,  even 
when  the  members  of  the  Board  at  the 
subsequent  meeting  are  not  the  same  as 
the  members  at  the  meeting  which  post¬ 
poned  decision. 

The  amendment  was  made  by  Order  in 
Council  P.C.  2007,  dated  April  4,  1952, 
and  came  into  effect  April  23,  the  date  of 
its  publication  in  the  Canada  Gazette. 

The  Order  in  Council  is  as  follows: — 
At  The  Government  House  At  Ottawa 

Friday,  the  4th  day  of  April,  1952. 

Present: 

His  Excellency 

The  Governor  General  in  Council 
His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in 
Council,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Min¬ 
ister  _  of  Labour  and  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Section  sixty  of  the  Industrial 
Relations  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act,  is 
pleased  to  approve  the  following  amendment 
made  by  the  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board 
to  the  Rules^  of  Procedure  of  the  Canada 
Labour  Relations  Board,  approved  and  estab¬ 
lished  by  Order  in  Council  P.C.  4682  of 
22nd  October,  1948,  as  amended,  and  the  said 
Rules  of  Procedure  are  hereby  further 
amended  by  adding  to  Section  five  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection  two: — 

(2)  Where  on  the  hearing  of  any 
application  or  other  matter  by  the  Board, 
the  Board  reserves  or  postpones  decision 
thereon  or  on  any  issue  in  connection 
therewith,  the  Board  may,  at  any  subse¬ 
quent  meeting  or  meetings,  make  a  decision 
disposing  of  the  application,  matter  or 
issue,  notwithstanding  that  the  members 
of  the  Board  at  the  subsequent  meeting 
are  not  the  same  as  the  members  of  the 
Board  who  were  present  at  the  hearing. 

The  text  of  the  Rules  of  Procedure  of 
the  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board  was 
published  in  the  L.abour  Gaze'pte  (Jan.,  1949, 
p.  57). 


Windsor  Teaches  English 
To  6*00  Immigfants 

More  than  600  immigrants  are  learning 
English  and  the  principles  of  citizenship  at 
the  W.  D.  Lowe  Vocational  School  in 
V  indsor,  Out.  These  classes,  sponsored  by 
the^  Windsor  Board  of  Education,  are 
designed  to  help  the  immigrant  adapt  him¬ 
self  to  Canadian  social  customs  and  thus 
make  a  more  significant  contribution  to 
Canadian  economy. 

Ages  of  students,  who  attend  classes  two 
nights  each  week,  vary  from  12  to  60  years. 

The  basic  subject  taught  at  the  school  is 
English;  but,  throughout  the  year,  in¬ 


struction  is  given  in  government,  civics, 
geography,  history  and  other  phases  of 
Canadian  life.  A  class  in  citizenship  train¬ 
ing  completes  the  four-year  course. 

An  adequate  knowledge  of  English — or 
French— is  a  requisite  for  winning  Canadian 
citizenship,  in  addition  to  five  years’ 
residence. 


immigrants  Learn  English 
From  Mine  Safety  Manual 

European  immigrants  studying  English  in 
the  Red  Lake  district  of  Northwestern 
Ontario  use  the  safety  manual  of  the 
Cochenour-Willans  mine  as  their  textbook, 
it  was  reported  at  the  conference  of  the 
Ontario  Mines  Accident  Prevention  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Toronto  last  month. 

E.  R.  Olson,  mine  superintendent,  said 
that  because  many  of  the  immigrants 
gravitate  to  mining,  Cochenour-Willans 
safety  officials  persuaded  the  local  school 
principal  to  use  the  manual  as  an  English 
textbook.  Study  of  the  book  teaches  the 
immigrants  the  English  language  and  trains 
them  in  mine  safety  at  the  same  time. 


Calling  Employer  “Enfair^’ 
May  be  Libel — E.S.  Court 

A  union  which  intentionally  damages  an 
employer’s  business  by  publishing  a  state¬ 
ment  calling  him  “unfair”  may  be  subject 
to  damages  for  libel  if  the  statement  is 
not  justified  as  the  result  of  the  denial  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  to  hear 
an  appeal  on  a  ruling  by  the  Kentucky 
Court  of  Appeals. 

A  restaurant  owner,  shortly  after  opening 
his  business,  had  a  non-union  painter  paint 
his  front  door.  A  painter’s  union  published 
a  notice  in  a  newspaper  calling  the  restau¬ 
rateur  “unfair”.  The  union  did  not  pre¬ 
viously  advise  the  employer  of  its  grievance. 

The  employer  claimed  that  the  statement 
resulted  in  a  substantial  loss  of  business 
and  charged  the  union  wfith  libel.  Both 
the  union  and  the  newspaper  were  assessed 
damages. 

In  affirming  the  judgment,  the  Kentucky 
Court  of  Appeals  asserted  that  the  state¬ 
ment  was  libelous  and  therefore  not 
privileged  as  free  speech. 

To  accuse  a  person  of  being  unfair,  the 
Court  noted,  “expresses  something  more 
than  an  opinion;  and  labour  unions  have 
no  special  right  to  use  this  expression  with¬ 
out  responsibility  where  there  exists  no 
controversy  or  other  circumstances  which 
could  reasonably  justify  the  intentional 
damage  of  an  employer’s  business.” 
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Farm  WorUers  Provided 
With  Free  Transportation 

Free  transportation  to  farms  within  their 
own  provinces  will  be  provided  to  resi¬ 
dents  of  Ontario,  Alberta  and  Saskat¬ 
chewan  who  are  suitable  for  farm  work, 
Hon.  Milton  F.  Gregg,  Minister  of  Labour, 
announced  recently.  This  offer,  designed 
to  encourage  job  applicants  in  urban  areas 
to  transfer  to  farm  work,  will  lapse  wFen 
the  current  need  for  farm  labour  is  met. 

Cost  of  the  free  transportation  for  farm 
help  will  be  borne  equally  by  the  federal 
Government  and  the  provincial  Govern¬ 
ments  concerned,  under  the  terms  of  the 
Federal-Provincial  Farm-Labour  Agree¬ 
ments.  Agreements  were  recently  renewed 
for  the  fiscal  year  1952-53. 


Raising  $10,000  Fund 
To  Appeal  Gale  Decision 

To  finance  the  appeal  by  the  Toronto 
Newspaper  Guild  (CIO-CCL)  against  the 
Gale  decision,  the  Ontario  Federation  of 
Labour  (CIO-CCL)  is  raising  a  $10,000 
fund. 

Mr.  Justice  Gale  quashed  a  certification 
issued  by  the  Ontario  Labour  Relations 
Board  to  the  Guild  as  bargaining  agent  for 
circulation  department  employees  of  The 
Globe  and  Mail.  He  ruled  that  the  news¬ 
paper  had  been  denied  justice  when  the 
Board  refused  to  consider  the  question  of 
resignations  from  the  Guild  when  dealing 
wuth  the  certification  application. 

Normally,  decisions  of  the  Board  can  not 
be  appealed;  but  the  court  ruled  that  the 
Board  had  exceeded  its  jurisdiction  when 
it  denied  justice  to  the  newspaper. 

The  decision  was  upheld  by  the  Ontario 
Court  of  Appeal.  The  Guild  is  planning 
to  take  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada. 


Few  Engineering  Grads 
Go  to  F.S.  for  First  Joh 

Contrary  to  beliefs  in  some  quarters, 
comparatively  few  of  Canada’s  engineering 
graduates  emigrate  to  the  United  States 
for  their  first  jobs. 

A  report  of  the  Technical  Personnel 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Labour, 
w'hich  obtained  its  information  from  four 
of  the  leading  universities  in  Canada,  states 
that  last  year  less  than  one  per  cent  of 
the  graduates  from  these  universities  went 
to  the  United  States.  It  is  expected  the 
proportion  will  run  about  the  same  this 
year.  Even  among  those  who  do  go,  some 


go  only  for  the  purpose  of  taking  post¬ 
graduate  training  in  United  States 
universities. 

According  to  the  report,  three  factors 
which  tend  to  influence  the  decision  of 
Canadian  engineering  graduates  to  remain 
at  home  were : — 

1.  The  great  expansion  taking  place  in 
Canada  offering  good  job  opportunities 
for  all  engineers  seeking  employment. 

2.  Starting  salaries  offered  by  Canadian 
employers,  for  graduates  with  degrees, 
at  bachelor  level,  compare  favourably 
in  most  cases  with  those  offered  by 
United  States  companies.  The  former 
difference  between  salaries  paid  in  the 
Llnited  States  and  Canada  is  fast 
disappearing.  (Some  exception  to  this 
situation  seemed  to  be  the  case  for 
those  with  advanced  degrees,  who  were 
frequently  able  to  secure  better  offers 
in  the  LTnited  States  than  in  Canada.) 

3.  The  United  States  draft  regulations 
act  as  a  deterrent  in  some  instances  to 
emigration.  Young  Canadians  are 
liable  for  military  service  after  a 
period  of  residence  in  the  United 
States. 


1951  Enrolment  Lower  in 
Canadian  Lniversities 

Enrolment  in  Canadian  universities  was 
lower  in  1951  than  in  the  previous  year, 
the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has 
reported.  At  the  end  of  1951,  students  of 
university  grade  in  full-time  attendance  at 
universities  and  colleges  totalled  60,381,  a 
decrease  of  about  six  per  cent  from  the 
preceding  year’s  total  of  64,359. 

Undergraduates  were  fewer  in  arts  and 
science  courses,  in  engineering  and  applied 
science,  law,  agriculture  and  pharmacy. 
There  were  more  undergraduates  in  com¬ 
merce,  medicine,  education,  household 
science  and  theology. 

No  Escttlator  Clause,  hut 
Wage  Re-opening  Allowed 

In  place  of  a  cost-of-living  escalator 
clause,  a  collective  agreement  in  Quebec 
allows  the  union  to  reopen  wage  discu.s- 
sions  at  any  time  during  the  term  of  the 
contract  should  there  be  any  future  rise 
in  the  cost-of-living  index.  The  agreement 
runs  for  two  years. 

The  wage-reopening  clause  was  inserted 
by  an  arbitration  board  appointed  to  settle 
a  dispute  between  the  Montreal  Hat  and 
Cap  Manufacturers  Association  and  the  Cap 
Makers’  Union,  Local  36,  United  Hatters, 
Cap  and  Millinery  Workers’  International 
Union  (AFL-TLC). 
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More  Cnntulians  over  G5 
Than  Ten  Years  Ago 

The  Canadian  population  over  65  years 
of  age  increased  both  proportionately  and 
numerically  during  the  ten-year  period 
ending  in  1951,  according  to  a  special 
compilation  by  age  groups  of  final  figures 
of  the  1951  census. 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has 
reported  that  the  population  65  years  old 
and  over  rose  to  7-7  per  cent  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  as  compared  to  6-7  per  cent  in  1941. 

For  the  group  65-69  years  of  age,  the 
number  increased  to  433,497 — 3-1  per  cent 
of  the  total  population — from  307,724 — 2-7 
per  cent — in  1941.  For  the  70  years  and 
upward  group,  the  increase  was  from 
460,081 — 4-0  per  cent — to  652,776 — nearly 
4-7  per  cent. 


Hirings  and  Separations 
F oUotv  Seasonal  Pattern 

An  excess  of  hirings  over  separations 
during  summer  months,  a  tendency  towards 
equality  in  the  spring  and  fall,  and  an 
excess  of  separations  over  hirings  during 
the  winter  months — the  normal  seasonal 
pattern  in  Canadian  industry — prevailed  in 
the  principal  industries  in  the  period  March, 

1949,  to  February,  1951,  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics  has  reported.  The 
DBS  report  was  based  on  data  supplied 
by  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Commis¬ 
sion. 

In  the  24-month  period,  the  national 
turnover  was  highest  in  September,  1950, 
when  there  were  nine  hirings  and  nine 
separations  for  every  100  persons  on  pay¬ 
rolls,  and  lowest  in  February,  1950,  when 
the  rates  per  payroll  hundred  were  five 
hirings  and  five  separations.  In  February, 
1951,  there  were  six  hirings  and  six  separa¬ 
tions  per  payroll  hundred. 

Turnover  was  consistently  higher  in 
industries  in  the  forestry  and  logging 
group,  and  ranged  from  a  peak  of  77 

hirings  and  31  separations  per  payroll 
hundred  in  May,  1950,  to  a  low  of  24 

hirings  and  36  separations  in  February,  1951. 
Industries  in  the  construction  group  had 
the  second-highest  turnover,  the  rates  per 
pa3Toll  hundred  standing  at  12  hirings  and 
15  separations  in  February,  1951.  Ilighest 
turnover  month  in  this  group  was  May, 

1950,  when  the  rates  stood  at  29  hiring.-? 

and  14  separations.  Lowest  turnover 
month  was  December,  1950,  with  the  rates 
at  10  hirings  and  25  separations. 

Industries  in  the  manufacturing  group, 

which  accounts  for  the  greatest  number  of 
workers,  exerted  a  stabilizing  influence  on 


the  overall  pattern  of  hirings  and  separa¬ 
tions  by  exhibiting  a  characteristically 
narrow  range  of  fluctuations.  The  rates 
per  paju’oll  hundred  in  this  group  stood  at 
five  hirings  and  four  separations  in 
February,  1951,  compared  to  a  low  of  four 
hirings  and  four  separations  in  Februaiy, 
1950,  and  a  high  of  seven  hirings  and 
seven  separations  in  September,  1949,  and 
September,  1950. 

T\irnover  in  the  other  industry  groups 
was  also  much  lower  than  in  forestiy  and 
logging,  and  construction  groups.  In 
February,  1951,  the  rates  per  payroll 
hundred  stood  at  five  hirings  and  four 
separations  in  the  public  utility  group  ; 
four  hirings  and  three  separations  in  the 
finance  and  real  estate  group;  four  hirings 
and  four  separations  in  the  transportation, 
storage  and  communication  group ;  five 
hirings  and  five  separations  in  the  trade 
group;  three  hirings  and  four  separations  in 
the  mining,  oil  wells,  quarrjdng  and  milling 
group;  and  five  hirings  and  six  separations 
in  the  service  group. 

Industries  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
petroleum  and  coal  products  had  the 
lowest  turnover,  ranging  from  a  high  of 
three  hirings  and  five  separations  per  100 
persons  on  the  payroll  in  September,  1949, 
to  a  low  of  one  hiring  and  one  separation 
in  February,  1950.  In  February,  1951,  the 
rates  per  pajnoll  hundred  were  two  hirings 
and  one  separation. 


Frge  End  to  Beporting 
Of  Hestitute  Immigrants 

Repeal  of  the  section  of  the  federal 
Immigration  Act  providing  for  the  deporta¬ 
tion  of  immigrants  who  become  a  public 
charge  w'as  recommended  by  a  Toronto 
w’'elfare  conference  recently.  The  two-daj^ 
conference  was  held  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
bchool  of  Social  Work  and  the  Toronto 
Welfare  Council. 

The  conference  suggested  that  while 
deportation  had  seldom  been  enforced, 
removal  of  the  possibility  would  help  immi¬ 
grants  to  make  a  better  adjustment  to 
their  new  life  in  Canada.  The  conference 
also  recommended  that  the  federal  Govern¬ 
ment  should  abolish  the  one-year  waiting 
period  before  pajfing  family  allow^ances  to 
immigrants. 

Creation  of  information  centers  with 
qualified  interpreters  to  administer  them 
was  also  recommended.  The  conference  felt 
that  every  assistance  should  be  given  to 
newdy-arrived  immigrants  to  enable  them 
to  fit  into  Canadian  society. 
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3-Y  eur-Oid  nisptUe  Emls 
For  F.S.  itailwtitiiiteu 

TliG  till  ee-year-old  railway  dispute  in 
the  United  States  ended  last  month  with 
a  compromise  settlement  between  150,000 
engineers,  firemen  and  conductors,  and  the 
nation  s  railroads.  The  settlement  paved 
the  way  for  the  return  of  the  railroads  to 
private  ownership  after  21  months  under 
government  control. 

A  A  cic  1  ork  Times  despatch  by  Joseph 
A.  Loftus  says  that  the  settlement  plan 
proi’ides  for  wage  increases  ranging  from 
22f  to  3<  cents  an  hour.  Back  pay  c'0^'ering 
the  increases  retroactive  to  October,  1950, 
will  be  paid  in  a  lump  sum. 

Dr.  John  E.  Steelman,  chief  labour 
ad\  iser  to  President  Truman,  negotiated  the 
settlement.  The  agreement  is  basically  the 
same  as  one  proposed  in  December,  '  1950, 
but  the  new  arrangement  gives  the  union 
the  right  to  reject  carrier  demands  for 
extending  the  runs  of  train  crews  beyond 
a  divisional  terminal  point. 

The  new  agreement  between  unions  and 
railways  is  effective  and  binding  until 
October,  1953, 


Two  l.S.  Bills  Would  Give 
Power  to  Seize  Plants 

Proposals  to  provide  legislative  authority 
for  the  seizing  of  key  industries,  vital  to 
national  security,  were  contained  in  legis¬ 
lation  submitted  to  both  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  and  Senate  during 
April  and  May.  The  House  bill  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Representative  Howard  W.  Smith, 
Democrat,  and  the  Senate  bill  by  Senator 
Vi  ayne  Morse,  Republican. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Hou.se 
mea.siire,  both  Congress  and  the  Jh’esident 
would  be  given  the  power  to  enjoin  strikes 
in  key  industries  for  at  lea,st  80  days.  If 
management  and  labour  have  not  reached 
an  agreement  within  this  period,  both  the 
plants  and  the  unions  involved  would  be 
thrown  into  receivership  until  an  agree¬ 
ment  was  reached.  During  receivership, 
wages  and  working  conditions  would  remain 
unchanged.  Employers  and  employees 
would  also  be  forbidden  to  coerce,  instigate, 
induce  or  consjjire  any  person  to  retard 
production  or  to  commence  strike  or  lock¬ 
out  action. 

The  bill  provides  that  Congressional 
action  seeking  an  injunction  would  be 
taken  bj^  means  of  a  concurrent  resolution 
which  would  not  be  .subject  to  presidential 
veto.  Representative  Smith  stated  with 
respect  to  his  measure  that:  “The  bill  is 
designed  to  en.sure  continued  operation  of 
industries  vital  to  the  national  defence.” 


It  has  been  argued  that  the  SO-day  injunc- 
Uon  provideil  by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  is 
madeciuate  because  at  the  end  of  the  80 
days  a  strike  could  still  occur.  “This  bill 
pro^'ides,”  Mr.  Smith  continued,  “that  if 
the  labour  dispute  has  not  been  settled 
when  the  injunclion  expires,  the  court  shall 
apiioint  receivers  both  for  the  company  and 
the  union,  and  the  operation  shall  continue 
under  supervision  of  the  court.” 

The  Smith  bill  was  introduced  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Selective  Service  Act. 
The  bill  has  been  forwarded  to  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  for  hearings. 

Senator  Morse’s  bill  is  a  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Labour  Relations  Management 
Act,  1947  (Taft-Hartley  Act).  Under  the 
terms  of  the  measure,  the  President  may 
proclaim  an  emergency,  appoint  an  emer¬ 
gency  board  to  try  to  effect  a  settlement 
and  ask  the  parties  concerned  to  continue 
operations,  after  an  appropriate  government 
agency  has  certified  that  a  threatened  shut¬ 
down  in  a  vital  industry  endangers  the 
national  security.  In  addition,  the  President 
may  recommend  seizure  of  the  industry 
to  Congress  before  the  emergency  board’s 
report  and  may  carry  out  this  action 
subject  to  Congressional  veto  within  ten 
days.  During  the  seizure  period,  which  will 
last  60  daj's  unless  extended  by  Congress, 
the  government  agency  involved  may 
bargain  on  terms  conforming  to  the  emer¬ 
gency  board’s  recommendations  to  the 
President. 

Senator  Mouse’s  bill  has  received  second 
reading  in  the  Senate  and  has  been  referred 
to  the  Senate  Labour  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  for  further  consideration. 

Spokesmen  for  organized  labour  have 
condemned  the  Smith  bill  in  statements 
before  the  Hou.se  Armed  Services  Com¬ 
mittee.  I\  illiani  Green,  President  of  the 
A]'’L,  stated  that  the  legislation  would  have 
a  “catastrophic”  effect  on  the  morale  of  the 
workers;  he  called  the  bill  a  “gratuitous 
insult”  to  organized  labour.  Joseph  Curran, 
Vice-Pre.sident  of  the  CIO,  remarked  that 
the  Smith  measure  was  “as  viciously  anti¬ 
labour  a  bill  as  has  ever  been  introduced 
in  CongTe.ss.” 


Jobless  Benefits  Raised 
For  F.S.  Railwaymen 

President  Truman  on  May  15  signed  a 
bill  increasing  railroad  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance  benefits.  The  new  scale  of  payments 
runs  from  $3  to  .17.60  a  day  for  unem¬ 
ployed  railroad  workers.  The  present  scale 
starts  at  $1.75  and  goes  to  $5. 

The  fund  is  supported  solely  by  contri¬ 
butions  from  the  carriers. 
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Housing  Said  Canada^s 
1^0.  1  Socitd  Problem 

Canadian  welfare  agencies  rate  housing 
as  this  country’s  No.  1  social  problem, 
according  to  Miss  Phyllis  Burns,  secretary 
of  the  Family  Welfare  Division  of  the 
Canadian  Welfare  Council. 

Miss  Burns  based  her  statement  on  recent 
annual  reports  from  social  agencies  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Next  to  housing, 
agencies  see  the  problems  in  about  this 
order.  Miss  Burns  said; — • 

1.  The  plight  of  new  Canadians  who  are 
struggling  to  establish  homes  in  a 
strange  land.  Miss  Burns  said  that 
the  need  for  more  carefully  planned 
and  sustained  assistance  to  immigrants 
in  the  early  stages  of  settlement  is 
recommended  by  the  agencies. 

2.  The  need  for  a  public  assistance  relief 
program  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
Canadians  who  are  unable  to  find  work 
and  to  whom  unemployment  insurance 
benefits  are  not  available. 

3.  The  needs  of  the  aged.  Miss  Burns 
I  said  that  these  are  still  very  great, 

although  several  agencies  have 
observed  that  new  programs  of 
old  age  security  and  old  age  assist¬ 
ance  are  doing  much  to  solve  the 
economic  problems  of  old  people. 
However,  she  said,  these  do  not  touch 
the  aged  persons’  need  for  friends, 
occupation,  and  suitable  housing. 

The  Canadian  Welfare  Council  is  the 
national  association  of  individuals,  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  government  departments  inter¬ 
ested  in  social  welfare. 


Iflarch  Housing  Starts 
Higher  Than  Year  Ago 

New  dwellings  started  in  cities  and  towns 
with  populations  of  5,000  and  over 
numbered  3,400  in  March,  1952,  an  increase 
of  100  above  the  total  for  March,  1951. 
The  March  total  also  represents  an  in¬ 
crease  in  house-building  activity  over  the 
preceding  two  months  of  1952. 

Homing  in  Canada,  a  quarterly  issued  by 
the  Economic  Research  Department  of  the 
Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation, 
noted  that  in  1951,  the  volume  of  house¬ 
building  declined,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
post-war  years,  to  a  level  below  the  rate 
prevailing  in  the  period  1948  to  1950. 


JV.Y.  State  Revokes  Use 
Of  t/iiion’s  Label 

The  use  of  a  union  label  by  a  trade 
union  in  the  state  of  New  York  was 


revoked  recently  by  the  Board  of  Standards 
and  Appeals  of  the  State  Department  of 
Labour.  The  union,  the  United  Office  and 
Professional  Workers  of  America,  was 
expelled  from  the  CIO  in  February,  1951, 
on  the  grounds  that  its  policies  and  activi¬ 
ties  were  “consistently  directed  toward  the 
achievement  of  the  program  and  purposes 
of  the  Communist  Party  rather  than  the 
objectives  and  policies  set  forth  in  the 
constitution  of  the  CIO.” 

The  Allied  Printing  Trades  Council  of 
New  York  State  appeared  before  the  Board 
to  support  the  application  for  revocation 
of  the  union’s  label.  In  addition,  the  CIO, 
the  Union  Label  Council  of  the  AFL  and 
the  Central  Trades  and  Labour  Council  of 
the  AFL  were  represented  before  the  Board 
in  seeking  the  revocation. 

Board’s  Decision 

The  Board  decided  that  the  union  had 
made  misrepresentations  concerning  the 
label.  Although  the  LIOPWA  had  dropped 
the  inscription  “CIO”  from  its  label  after 
its  expulsion  from  that  congress,  the  Board 
stated  that  the  new  label  was  “substantially 
like  the  label  by  which  it  had  become 
known  to  the  public  as  an  affiliate  of  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations.”  The 
Board  added  that  “when  reduced  to  small 
size,  the  absence  of  the  CIO  inscription  is 
not  detectable  wdthout  close  examination. 
The  circumstances  surrounding  the  respon¬ 
dent’s  use  of  the  simulated  label  persuades 
us  that  it  employed  this  device  in  order  to 
conceal  from  the  public  its  expulsion  from 
the  Congress  of  Industrial  Oragnizations.” 

In  New  York,  union  labels  must  be 
registered  with  the  State  Labour  Depart¬ 
ment,  to  protect  the  public  against 
fraudulent  and  misrepresentative  labels. 


Wants  Labour  MMspntes 
Taken  from  WSM 

That  the  United  States  Wage  Stabiliza¬ 
tion  Board  be  shorn  of  its  authority  to 
handle  labour-management  disputes  has 
been  recommended  by  Charles  E.  Wilson, 
former  Director  of  Defence  Mobilization, 
who  resigned  from  that  post  in  a  disagree¬ 
ment  with  President  Truman  over  the 
handling  of  the  steel  case. 

Mr.  Wilson  also  recommended  that  the 
composition  of  the  WSB  be  changed  from 
a  board  consisting  of  six  public,  six  labour 
and  six  business  members  to  a  board  of  all 
public  members. 

Fie  was  testifying  before  the  Education 
and  Labour  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  is  making  an  inquiry 
into  the  Wage  Board. 
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Co-operative  Union  Holds 
43rd  Annual  Meeting 

Formation  of  a  nation-wide  co-operative 
credit  society,  assimilating  the  provincial 
credit  unions  and  pooling  their  assets,  was 
proposed  at  the  43rd  annual  meeting  of 
the  Co-operative  Union  of  Canada  in 
Ottawa.  Fifty-five  delegates  were  present. 

Accusing  the  federal  Government  of 
clouding  the  issue  with  “constitutional  red 
herrings,”  the  Congress  declared  that  the 
whole  Canadian  co-operative  credit  struc¬ 
ture  would  be  undermined  if  a  national 
credit  society  were  ruled  unconstitutional. 
Co-operative  credit  unions  have  their  base 
in  local  organizations,  and  it  was  felt  that 
a  national  credit  society  would  be  but  an 
extension  of  local  and  provincial  co-opera¬ 
tive  societies.  The  Government  last  year 
declined  to  act  on  a  Congress  request  for 
incorporation  of  a  national  credit  society. 

Would  Supplement  Banks 

Criticizing  the  federal  Government  for 
“backing  down”  on  an  agreement  to  support 
the  amalgamation  proposals,  Ted  Kober, 
Manager  of  the  Saskatchewan  Credit  Co¬ 
operative  Society,  declared  that  the  credit 
unions  had  no  intention  of  competing  with 
the  federally-chartered  banks.  Instead,  in 
protecting  the  interests  of  the  co-operative 
producer,  the  credit  unions  would  supple¬ 
ment  the  banks,  he  said. 

Expansion  of  existing  co-operatives  and 
the  organization  of  new  ones  was  also 
proposed  by  the  Congress  as  an  effective 
check  on  “monopolistic  enterprises.”  More 
and  stronger  societies  would  give  greater 
protection  to  the  co-operative  producer,  the 
Congress  declared. 

The  Congress  also  resolved  to  press  for 
federal  recognition  of  co-operative  farms  as 
bona  fide  co-operatives  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Income  Tax  Act. 

Other  Resolutions 

The  Congress  also  passed  resolutions 
which : 

(1)  urged  support  by  Canada’s  delegates 
to  the  United  Nations  for  a  co-operative 
solution  to  the  Middle  East. oil  controversy. 

(2)  affirmed  Congress  support  for  the 
Colombo  Plan  and  the  UN  Technical 
Assistance  program. 

(3)  called  for  the  promotion  of  the 
widest  possible  trade  among  all  nations. 

Speakers  included  Prime  Minister  Louis 
St.  Laurent,  External  Affairs  Minister  Lester 
B.  Pearson,  and  Paul  Gordon,  Executive 
Director  of  CARE. 


Role  T alien  by  U.S.  Govt. 
Said  Hartniny  Baryaininy 

That  increased  government  intervention 
in  labour-management  relations  in  the 
United  States  is  making  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  ineffectual  is  the  view  of  A.  H.  Raskin, 
labour  correspondent  for  the  Neiu  York 
Times.  The  power  of  the  Government  to 
enforce  “emergency”  measures  to  seize  such 
essential  industries  as  steel  tends,  says  the 
writer,  to  undermine  the  potency  of  both 
employers  and  unions. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Times’  Washington 
correspondent,  Joseph  A.  Loftus,  believes 
that  the  recent  suspension  of  instalment 
credit  controls  wall  stimulate  the  steel 
market,  increase  consumer  interest  in  steel 
products,  and  thus  raise  the  prices  of  steel 
products.  With  prices  higher,  says  Mr. 
Loftus,  wages  will  be  better  able  to  seek 
their  own  level. 

The  United  States  Government  is  trying 
to  maintain  the  nation’s  economic  balance 
through  such  labour-management  mediation 
agencies  as  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Agency  and  the  Wage  Stabilization  Board. 
This,  says  Air.  Raskin,  tends  to  result  in 
indecision  on  the  part  of  both  labour  and 
management  because  “no  scheme  of  con¬ 
trols  could  be  devised  that  would  provide 
protection  against  inflation  and  still  leave 
employers  and  unions  free  to  write  their 
own  tickets  on  wage  increases.” 

Basic  Difficulty 

The  basic  difficulty  in  the  three-cornered 
United  States  labour  picture,  both  winters 
agree,  is  the  difficulty  in  defining  the  extent 
and  scope  of  a  “national  emergency”.  Such 
restrictive  measures  as  the  80-day-no-strike 
provision  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  make  the 
outlook  for  collective  bargaining  “murky”, 
according  to  Air.  Raskin. 

Though  deploring  the  “tendency  to 
government-dictated  wages,”  Mr.  Loftus 
expressed  the  view  that  economic  condi¬ 
tions  are  gradually  creating  conditions  more 
favourable  to  collective  bargaining.  Free 
collective  bargaining  presupposes  more 
strikes  but,  according  to  Mr.  Loftus,  strikes, 
even  in  national-emergency  industries, 
sometimes  “have  cathartic  and  stabilizing 
values  that  would  offset  whatever  damage 
they  might  cause”  the  nation’s  defence 
needs. 

The  objective  of  restrictive  government 
legislation  has  been  to  “protect  the 
innocent  bystanders,”  observed  Mr.  Loftus, 
but  “to  the  extent  that  the  Government 
attempts  to  provide  substitutes  ...  it  inter¬ 
feres  with  successful  collective  bargaining.” 
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Labour  Surplus  Areas 
increase  in  IJ.S. 

Although  the  United  States  defence 
program  has  created  millions  of  jobs,  the 
number  of  large  cities  with  a  “substantial 
labour  surplus”  increased  from  18  in 
January  to  21  in  March,  the  United  States 
Department  of  Ijabour  has  reported. 
During  that  period,  unemploj^ment  rose 
in  nine  large  cities,  decreased  in  only  two. 

Slackening  production  as  a  result  of  a 
lag  in  consumer  buying  is  given  as  the 
reason  for  the  increasing  unemployment  in 
seven  cities.  In  the  other  two,  the  failure 
of  defence  production  to  expand  fast 
enough  to  create  new  jobs  was  blamed 
for  the  lay-offs. 

W orhers^  Confederistion 
Formeil  in  Latin  Ameriea 

The  first  steps  towards  the  formation  of 
a  new  Latin-American  workers’  confedera¬ 
tion,  admittedly  designed  as  opposition  to 
both  the  International  Confederation  of 
Free  Trade  Unions  and  communist-con¬ 
trolled  labour  organizations  and  obviously 
dominated  by  the  Argentine  Workers’ 
Confederation,  were  taken  early  this  year 
at  a  conference  in  Asuncion,  Paraguay. 

A  total  of  105  representatives  from  15 
Latin  American  countries  attended.  Rep¬ 
resented  at  the  meeting  were ;  Argentina, 
Paraguaj',  Uruguay,  Brazil,  Chile,  Bolivia, 
Colombia,  Ecuador,  Costa  Rica,  Honduras, 
Panama,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Mexico  and 
Peru.  Notably  absent  were  representatives 
from  Puerto  Rica  and  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Doubt  has  been  expressed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  delegates  to  the  conference 
truly  represented  the  workers  of  their 
countries. 

A  Committee  for  Latin-American  Labour 
IWity  was  established  to  work  out  final 
arrangeinents  for  the  formation  of  the 
new  organization.  The  conference  pub¬ 
lished  a  16-point  manifesto  declaring, 
among  other  things,  opposition  to  “capitalist 
and  communist  imperialisms”. 


Mexico  Has  Neiv  L€thour 
Body;  SethacU  for  iCFTlJ 

Four  of  Mexico’s  11  labour  federations 
have  merged  to  form  a  new  Union  of 
Industrial  and  Farm  Workers,  according  to 
a  report  by  Sydney  Gruson  in  the  New 
York  Times.  The  membership  of  the  new 
union  is  expected  to  exceed  75,000,  making 
it  second  in  number  only  to  the  powerful 
Confederation  of  Mexican  Workers. 

Formation  of  the  new  union  leaves  the 
International  Confederation  of  Free  Trade 


Unions  without  a  voice  in  Mexico.  The 
only  two  Mexican  unions  affiliated  with 
this  international  body  joined  the  new  local 
federation.  They  were  the  National 
Proletarian  Confederation  and  the  National 
Confederation  of  Labour. 

Remo^’al  of  the  organizations  affiliated 
with  the  ICFTU  represents,  saj^s  the 
despatch,  a  setback  against  efforts  to  enlist 
Mexican  support  against  both  the  Com¬ 
munists’  World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions, 
and  the  anti-American  Peronista  movement 
emanating  from  Argentina.  Both  forces 
have  been  attempting  to  make  inroads 
into  the  Mexican  labour  scene. 


L.S.  Lnion  to  Investigate 
Before  Local  May  Strihe 

The  investigation  of  disputes  by  the 
international  union  before  a  local  may 
strike  has  been  provided  for  in  a  plan 
prepared  by  the  United  Gas,  Coke  and 
Chemical  Workers  of  America  (CIO).  The 
plan,  it  is  generally  believed,  was  devised 
in  order  to  avoid  damage  suits  under  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  which  permits  the  suing 
of  a  union  if  a  work  stoppage  violates  a 
contract.  , 

According  to  Martin  Wagner,  President 
of  the  union,  the  plan  is  designed  to 
prevent  strikes,  if  possible,  by  higher  level 
negotiations  and  also  to  strengthen  the  local 
union  by  assuring  it  the  full  support  of  the 
international.  No  strike  authorizations  will 
be  issued  by  the  international  while  an 
investigation  is  being  made. 

Recently,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  sustained  a  damage  award  of  $750,000 
against  the  International  Longshoremen’s 
and  Warehousemen’s  Union  for  unfair 
labour  practices  as  defined  by  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act. 

According  to  the  UGC  &  CW  plan,  all 
locals  will  inform  the  international  union 
whenever  negotiations  with  a  company 
appear  to  be  reaching  a  deadlock  and  a 
strike  becomes  possible.  A  three-man 
commission,  made  up  of  executive  board 
members  residing  nearest  the  local  in¬ 
volved,  will  investigate  the  dispute  with 
both  the  employer  and  the  employees. 
Once  the  local’s  position  has  been  declared 
sound,  the  parent  body  will  agree  to  strike 
action  and  wall  offer  its  full  support. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  investigation 
commission  will  not  be  used  in  each  and 
every  dispute.  In  many  cases,  where  the 
issues  are  clearcut,  strike  authorization  will 
be  granted  without  investigation  and  upon 
application  by  the  local  and  district  officers 
of  the  union  involved. 
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Proihictivitff  CouneU 
Plaunetl  in  Hritniu 

A  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  work 
of  the  Ang’o-American  Council  on  Produc- 
Indty  is  industry's  decision  to  support  plans 
lor  the  formation  of  a  British  Productivity 
Council,  to  continue  the  promotion  of 
industiial  efficiency  when  the  Council  ceases 
to  function  on  June  30. 

The  General  Council  of  the  Trades 
I  nion  Congress  has  agreed  to  co-operate 
with  employers'  organizations  in  the  United 
lAngdom  in  setting  up  the  new  Council. 
Nationalized  industries  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions  interested  in  the  development  of 
higher  productivity  in  Britain’s  industries 
will  also  be  represented  on  constituent 
bodies  of  the  Council. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Council  four  years  ago,  more  than 
40  productivity  teams  have  visited  various 
industries  in  the  United  States.  Their 
findings  are  being  published  in  a  series  of 
short  reports. 


Eftse  Joblessness  With 
35-ifonr  Week — Til  t /I 

A  3o-hour  week  to  ea.se  unemployment 
in  the  Inited  States  textile  industry  was 
recommended  at  the  national  convention  of 
the  Textile  Workers’  Union  fCTO).  The 
resolution  proposed  that  Congress  should 
effect  the  shorter  work  schedule  for  textile 
workers,  with  no  cut  in  wages. 

Charging  that  tlie  slump  in  the  textile 
industry  was  due  to  the  “irresponsible 
profiteering  and  self-indulgence”  of  textile 
employers.  Solomon  Barkin,  the  union’s 
researcli  director,  ureed  that  prompt  gov¬ 
ernment  mpa,sures  be  taken  to  protect 
workers  in  plant.s  with  union  contracts.  He 
also  charged  that  a  “conspiracy”  existeil 
between  cotton  producers  and  manufac¬ 
turers  to  keep  prices  high. 

“Repeal  Taft-Hartley” 

Guest  Speaker  Senator  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  of  Minnesota  urged  the  conven¬ 
tion  to  press  for  rejieal  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  which,  he  said,  had  proved  itself 
“everything  that  its  worst  critics  said  about 
it  in  so  far  as  it  applies  to  union  labour.” 
Labour,  said  Senator  Humphrey,  should  not 
be  satisfied  with  amendments,  but  sliould 
insist  on  outright  repeal. 

TWT.^A  Presirlent  Emil  Rieve  declarefl 
that  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  was  being  used 
by  employers  “to  prevent  union  organiza¬ 
tion  and  to  destroy  those  unions  wliich  now 
exist.  ’  Mr.  Rieve  deplored  the  atmospliere 
of  “suspicion,  distrust  and  bitterness” 


createtl  by  the  controversial  act  and 
suggested  that  self-interest  had  tended  to 
"nullify  the  intent  of  Congress.” 

iVMre  than  2,000  delegates  attendetl  the 
conference,  the  seventh  biennial  convention 
of  the  union,  held  this  year  in  Cleveland. 


Enion  Finiinees  Movtyuge 
For  fV.l.  Slonsinfi  Project 

A  $7,500,000  co-operative  housing  develop¬ 
ment  in  New  Uork’s  East  Side  is  being 
financed  bj'  the  International  Ladies 
(jai  ment  orkers’  Union.  Housing  will  be 
piovided  tor  1,600  families  at  an  average 
rental  of  $17  per  room. 

The  housing  project  is  not  restricted  to 
garment  workers.  Only  one-third  of  the 
new  living  units,  planned  for  completion  in 
1954,  will  be  occupied  by  ILGWU  workers 
and  their  families. 

Loan  is  Insured 

The  ILGA  U,  one  of  the  richest  unions 
m  the  United  States,  in  entering  the  field 
of  mortgage  financing  is  departing  from 
traditional  union  practice  of  investing  union 
funds  in  government  bonds.  The  mortgage 
loan  is,  however,  in.sured  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration. 

Commending  the  union,  headed  by  David 
Dubmsky,  for  its  “initiative,  good  sense, 
and  patriotic  endeavour”  in  using  its  own 
funds  to  develop  housing,  the  Neio  York 
Times  declared  that  the  project  “will  benefit 
not  only  union  members  but  their 
communities  as  well.” 


lAibotir  Jlinister  Spe€tks 
On  Pokistun’s  Maig  Pay 

“The  Government  will  not  tolerate  the 
exploitation  of  one  class  by  another,” 
declared  Dr.  A.  M.  Malik,  Minister  of 
Labour  in  Pakistan,  speaking  at  a  Alay 
Day  celebration  in  Karaclii.  For  the  fir.st 
lime,  May  Day  celebrations  were  officially 
recognized  in  Pakistan  this  year.  No 
disturliances  were  reported. 

In  a  veiled  reference  to  Communist 
influences  on  Pakistan’s  infant  industry,  Dr. 
Malik  charged  that  a  “section  of  the 
peo])le”  wani  to  establish  a  labour  system 
wliicli  will  create  “more  want  and  more 
poi’erty,”  which,  he  said,  would  contain 
“the  germs  of  political  diseases.” 

Dr.  Malik,  pointing  out  that  Pakistan 
was  still  in  the  making  stage  of  its  indus¬ 
trial  traditions,  emphasized  the  reliance 
which  the  Government  of  Paki.stan  placed 
on  the  International  Labour  Organization, 
not  only  for  technical  experts  working  in 
I  he  country,  but  also  for  “guidance  in  the 
formulation  of  policies  and  programs.” 
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Extracts  front,  Hansard  of  Interest  to  Labour 


Income  Tax  Deductions 

April  21 

Mr.  Knowles; 

1.  Has  the  Government  been  advised  of  a 
decision  of  the  Exchequer  Court  of  Canada 
to  the  effect  that  the  expenses  of  lawyCTS 
attending  conventions  of  the  bar  assomation 
are  to  be  allowed  as  deductions  for  income 
tax  purposes? 

2.  If  so,  what  was  the  date  of  such  deci¬ 
sion,  and  by  whom  was  it  given? 

3.  Has  the  Government  taken  any  steps  to 
amend  the  Income  Tax  Act  in  respect  of  the 
matter  noted  above? 

4.  Has  the  Government  received^  any 
requests  from  trade  unions  that  a  similar 
deductibility  be  allowed  in  connection  with 
the  expenses  of  trade  union  delegates 
attending  trade  union  conventions? 

5.  Has  the  Government  taken  any  steps  to 
amend  the  Income  Tax  Act  to  put  trade 
unionists  and  other  similar  groups  into  what¬ 
ever  position  obtains  for  lawyers  with  respect 
to  the  deductibility  of  convention  expenses 
for  income  tax  purposes? 

6.  If  not,  is  consideration  being  given  by 
the  Government  to  such  an  amendment? 

Mr.  Sinclair: 

1.  No.  It  is  aware,  however,  of  a  decision 
of  the  Income  Tax  Appeal  Board  on  this 
subject.  In  the  case  of  H.  F.  Parldnson 
V.  Minister  of  National  Revenue,  an  appeal 
was  allowed  against  a  previous  disallowance 
by  the  Minister  of  a  claim  for  deduction 
from  the  appellant’s  personal  income  of 
expenses  incurred  and  paid  personally  by 
him  in  attending  a  convention  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Bar  Association.  The  Minister  dis¬ 
allowed  the  deduction  as  the  appellant  had 
personally  paid  the  expenses  and  sought  to 
deduct  them  from  his  income  in  reporting 
his  personal  income  rather  than  as  an 
expense  against  the  partnership.  It  was 
held  that  there  was  no  reason  to  differ¬ 
entiate  between  the  procedure  of  deduction 
adopted  by  the  appellant  and  that  of 
deduction  in  the  accounts  of  the  partner¬ 
ship. 

2.  August  30,  1951.  Mr.  W.  S.  Fisher, 
Q.C.,  member  of  the  Board. 

3.  No. 

4.  Yes. 

5.  No.  Lawyers  on  salary  are  in  exactly 
the  same  position  as  trade  unionists  and 
others  working  for  salary  or  wages  with 
respect  to  the  deductibility  of  expenses  for 
income  tax  purposes. 

6.  It  is  not  the  practice  to  disclose  Gov¬ 
ernment  policy  in  giving  answers  to  ques¬ 
tions  in  the  House. 


Old  Age  Pensioners  in  B.C. 

April  21 

Mr.  Laing: 

1.  In  the  month  of  February,  1952,  how 
many  British  Columbia  residents  were  regis¬ 
tered  under  (a)  the  Old  Age  Security  Act; 
(6)  the  Old  Age  Assistance  Act? 

2.  What  was  the  total  sum  paid  under 
the  Old  Age  Security  Act  for  February, 
1952  ? 

3.  What  was  the^  federal  contribution 
towards  the  sum  paid  under  the  Old  Age 
Assistance  Act  for  the  same  month? 

Mr.  McCusker: 

1.  (a)  71,356;  (b)  3,899. 

2.  British  Columbia — $2,853,960. 

3.  British  Columbia — $92,654.01.  This 
amount  includes  payment  for  the  month  of 
January  as  well  as  February  in  certain 
cases. 

Labour  for  Harvest,  Seeding 

Aijril  23 

Mr.  H.  K.  Argue  (Assiniboia) ;  I  should 
like  to  address  a  question  to  the  Minister 
of  Labour.  Will  the  Government  take 
immediate  steps  to  provide  necessary  help 
for  farmers  who  must  carry  out  seeding 
and  harvesting  operations  in  western 
Canada  within  the  next  few  weeks?  Will 
the  Government  again  make  members  of 
the  armed  services  available  for  such  work? 

Hon.  Milton  F.  Gregg  (Minister  of 
Labour) ;  As  to  the  first  question,  there  will 
be  rather  a  special  farm  labour  situation 
in  some  areas  of  Saskatchewan  over  the 
period  of  the  next  several  -weeks,  arising 
particularly  from  the  additional  require¬ 
ments  of  spring  harvesting  operations  now 
in  process,  which  are  in  addition  to  the 
usual  spring  farm  labour  needs. 

The  agricultural  employment  officers  of 
our  National  Employment  Service  in  the 
prairie  region  are  working  hard  on  the 
recruitment  of  labour  to  meet  this  short¬ 
age,  in  conjunction  with  provincial  agri¬ 
cultural  officers.  A  concerted  effort  is  being 
made  to  meet  the  short-time  requirements 
— because  it  will  only  be  a  short  time — from 
within  the  prairie  region.  Our  officers  are 
optimistic  that  as  a  result  of  these  efforts 
there  will  be  no  serious  shortage. 

I  would  ask  my  hon.  friend  to  suggest 
to  any  farmers  in  need  of  help  that  they 
get  in  touch  with  their  provincial  agri¬ 
cultural  officer  or  with  our  nearest  national 
employment  officer,  if  they  have  not  already 
done  so.  While  the  list  of  unemployed 
at  our  offices  in  the  prairie  region  is  do-wn 
by  4,677  as  at  April  17,  as  compared  with 
April  3,  two  weeks  before,  there  are  still  in 
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the  prairie  region  listed  for  emplojnnent 
some  33,000  male  workers.  Our  officers  will 
continue  to  do  their  best  to  deal  with  this 
situation. 

Now,  as  to  the  second  question,  this  is  of 
course  a  matter  of  government  policy,  and 
therefore  even  though  I  were  sure,  which  I 
am  not  at  this  moment,  that  the  necessity 
existed,  I  would  not  be  able  to  make  any 
comment  on  it  because  it  affects  other 
depa^rtments,  particularly  the  Department 
of  National  Defence. 

Pensions  for  the  Disabled 

April  28 

Mr.  E.  A.  McCusker  (Pa  riiamentary 
Assistant  to  the  Minister  of  National 
Health  and  Welfare) :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  table  a  supplementary  answer  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Battle  River 
(Mr.  Fair)  which  was  first  answered  on 
March  12,  1952,  as  found  at  page  352  of 
Hansard.  The  question  is  as  follows: — 

1.  Did  the  various  provincial  governments 
undertake  a  survey  to  find  out,  among  other 
things,  the  number  of  physically  incapaci¬ 
tated  persons  in  Canada? 

2.  If  so,  has  the  survey  been  completed? 

3.  What  are  the  particulars  disclosed 
regarding  the  number,  age,  and  financial 
standing  of  those  disabled  persons? 

4.  Will  a  pension  scheme  be  introduced  at 
the  present  session  to  relieve  the  distress  of 
those  persons? 

The  answer  is  as  follows: — 

1.  2  and  3.  See  reply  tabled  on  March  12, 
1952,  Hansard,  page  352. 

4.  The  experience  of  foreign  countries 
suggests  that  disability  pensions  should  be 
closely  associated  with  rehabilitation  services 
which  are  designed  to  restore  the  disabled 
person  to  productive  employment.  Without 
remedial  health,  vocational  guidance  and 
training  services,  the  cost  of  disability 
pensions  may  run  unnecessarily  high,  without 
achieving  this  goal.  On  February  20,  21  and 
22  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Rehabilitation  of  Disabled  Persons  set  up  as 
a  result  of  last  year’s  conference  in  Toronto, 
held  its  first  meeting.  It  will  review  all 
aspects  of  the  needs  of  disabled  persons,  and 
make  recommendations  from  time  to  time. 

Our  new  old  age  assistance  and  old  age 
security  programs  will  between  them  provide 
pensions  for  an  estimated  45,000  totally  and 
permanently  handicapped  persons.  Allow¬ 
ances  for  blind  persons  will  provide  financial 
aid  for  approximately  8,500  more  this  year. 
Approximately  160,000  disabled  veterans  are 
receiving  pensions  and  an  additional  number 
are  being  looked  after  under  war  veterans 
allowances. 

Through  the  national  health  grants  pro¬ 
gram  substantial  assistance  is  available  to 
the  disabled  as  follows: — 

(a)  The  Government  has  provided  for  a 
sum  of  more  than  $4  million  for  a  tuber¬ 
culosis  control  grant  part  of  which  is  avail¬ 
able  for  “the  provision  of  free  treatment 
including  rehabilitation”. 


(6)  There  is  provision  for  a  crippled 
children’s  grant  of  over  $500,000  “to  assist 
the  provinces  in  an  intensive  program  for 
the  prevention  and  correction  of  crippling 
conditions  in  children,  rehabilitation  and 
training”. 

(c)  Under  the  general  public  health  grant 
very  substantial  sums  are  available  to  extend 
diagnostic  and  treatment  services  for  those 
afflicted  by  arthritis  and  rheumatism  or  polio. 

id)  The  Government  has  provided  for  a 
sum  of  more  than  $5  million,  part  of  which 
is  available  for  the  rehabilitation  of  back¬ 
ward  children  and  of  mentally  ill  patients, 
under  the  mental  health  grant. 

The  provinces,  under  well-established  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  plans,  provide  pensions 
for  the  victims  of  industrial  accidents. 
Approximately  one-third  of  the  cases  in 
receipt  of  mothers’  allowances  are  the  result 
of  disabilities  which  impair  earnings.  Some 
provinces  oft'er  special  allowances  for  persons 
suffering  from  tuberculosis,  and  Newfound¬ 
land  and  Ontario  have  in  recent  years 
provided  incapacitation  allowances. 

The  province  of  Ontario  has  at  its  1952 
session  just  passed  legislation  providing  for 
disability  pensions.  There  is  no  indication 
at  the  present  time  that  other  provinces 
intend  to  follow  this  example. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  work  in  close  co-operation  with  the 
provincesi_  and  interested  organizations  in  a 
constructive  approach  to  the  complex  prob¬ 
lems  _  involved  in  the  various  types  of 
disabilities  which  impair  the  ability  of 
individuals  to  work. 

U.S.  Workers  in  Canada 

April  29 

Mr.  Howard  C.  Green  (Vancouver- 
Quadra) :  I  should  like  to  direct  a  question 
to  the  Minister  of  Citizenship  and  Immi¬ 
gration.  Will  the  minister  take  steps  to 
investigate  the  complaint  of  the  Vancouver 
Building  Trades  Council  (AF  of  L)  that 
United  States  workers  are  being  allowed 
into  Canada  to  fill  jobs  which  Canadian 
workers  could  do,  more  particularly  on  the 
very  large  projects  in  British  Clolumbia 
such  as  the  Alcan  project,  the  smelter 
expansion  at  Trail,  the  Capilano  dam  con¬ 
struction  and  the  oil  pipe  line  project  from 
Edmonton  to  Vancouver? 

Hon.  W.  E.  Harris  (Minister  of  Citizen¬ 
ship  and  Immigration) ;  I  am  grateful  to 
the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  drawing 
this  matter  to  my  attention.  We  have  not 
had  any  complaints  up  to  the  moment,  but 
as  he  has  said  there  are  some  we  shall  inves¬ 
tigate  immediately  and  I  shall  advise  the 
Hou.se. 

May  6 

Mr.  Howard  C.  Green  (Vancouver- 
Quadra) :  Is  the  Minister  of  Citizenship  and 
Immigration  in  a  position  now  to  reply  to 
a  question  I  asked  him  concerning  employ¬ 
ment  of  United  States  workers  in  some  of 
the  very  large  projects  under  way  in 
British  Columbia? 
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Hon,  W.  E.  Harris  (Minister  of  Citizen¬ 
ship  and  Immigration) :  At  the  same  time 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Vancouver- 
Qiiadra  drew  this  to  my  attention  I  also 
received  letters  from  the  Minister  of 
Fisheries  (Mr.  Mayhew)  and  several  other 
members  from  the  province  of  British 
Columbia.  I  have  since  received  rather 
lengthy  reports  from  four  or  five  companies 
against  which  there  have  been  some  com¬ 
plaints.  Without  putting  them  on  Hansard 
in  full,  I  should  be  glad  to  show  them  to 
any  hon.  members  who  would  care  to  come 
to  see  them. 

I  might  state  briefl3^,  however,  that  this  is 
the  situation: — 

The  Northern  Construction  Company 
emplor^s  2,000  Canadian  workmen,  and 
seven  United  States  citizens.  These  seven 
United  States  citizens  consist  of  one 
project  manager,  three  superintendents,  one 
tunnel  walker,  and  two  civil  engineers. 

The  Mannix  Company  Limited  have  ten 
Linited  States  citizens  and  1,130  Canadian 
employees.  Of  the  ten  United  States 
citizens  there  are  one  project  manager,  two 
superintendents,  one  assistant  superin¬ 
tendent,  three  foremen,  two  construction 
machine  operators,  and  one  general  office 
manager. 

The  Morrison  Knudsen  Companj^  have 
3,100  Canadian  employees  and  99  American 
personnel.  Then  there  follows  a  long  list 
of  this  personnel. 

In  general  the  policy  is  to  admit  skilled 
foremen,  and  the  like,  who  are  permanent 
employees  of  these  construction  companies. 
I  am  informed  by  the  companies  that  they 
have  some  difficulty  inducing  these  people 
to  come  to  Canada  to  supervise  the  work 
liecaiise  thej^  say  that  wages  are  higher  in 
the  United  States  than  they  can  obtain  in 
Canada.  Nevertheless  we  do  grant  tem¬ 
porary  entry  to  those  who,  it  would  appear, 
could  be  used  to  advantage  in  construction 
work  and  thus  give  employment  to  Cana¬ 
dians  engaged  in  that  work.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the  Government 
to  admit  persons  unless  they  have  a  real 
contribution  to  make. 

The  personnel  representatives  of  the 
companies  have  been  in  touch  with  this 
Department  and  with  the  Department  of 
Labour.  They  are  most  anxious  to  co¬ 
operate  and  to  secure  their  requirements 
through  the  National  Emploj'ment  Service. 

Wage  Schedule,  Canso  Causeway 

April  30 

Mr.  Clarence  Gillis  (Cape  Breton  South) ; 
Maj^  I  be  permitted  to  direct  a  question  to 
the  Minister  of  Transport?  If  and  when 


the  master  contract  for  the  Canso  cause¬ 
way  is  let,  will  the  Department  of  Trans¬ 
port,  in  co-operation  with  the  Department 
of  Labour,  attach  to  that  contract  a  wage 
schedule  that  is  fair  to  the  many  areas  in 
Nova  Scotia  from  which  labour  and  tech¬ 
nical  personnel  will  be  drawn? 

Hon.  Lionel  Chevrier  (Minister  of 
Transport)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  ...  the  answer  is 
that  schedules  of  labour  have  been  arranged 
by  the  Department  of  Labour,  showing 
minimum  rates  of  wages  for  all  classes  of 
labour,  which  will  be  attached  to  the 
contract  or  contracts  entered  into  by  the 
Department  of  Transport  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Canso  causeway. 

Voluntary  Revocable  Check-off 

May  6 

The  House  resumed  consideration  of  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Knowles  for  the  second 
reading  of  Bill  No.  3,  to  amend  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Relations  and  Disputes  Investigation 
Act  (voluntary  revocable  check-off). 

Hon.  Milton  F.  Gregg  (Minister  of 
Labour) :  .  .  .  I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to 
make  the  same  points  I  tried  to  make  when 
the  bill  came  up  last  year.  Amongst  other 
things  I  said  then  that  I  would  give  close 
study  to  the  pros  and  cons  of  this  ques¬ 
tion,  and  I  have  tried  to  do  that.  Nothing 
I  have  seen  has  caused  me  to  believe  that 
it  is  a  very  bad  thing  to  adopt  the  voluntary 
check-off  when  it  has  been  arranged  by 
agreement  between  the  two  parties  con¬ 
cerned.  I  think  it  has  many  things  to 
commend  it,  just  as  so  many  other  items 
agreed  to  by  collective  bargaining  have 
much  to  commend  them.  While  the  present 
Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes  Investi¬ 
gation  Act  is  not  to  everyone’s  desire,  and 
perhaps  would  be  a  sorry  document  if  it 
were,  on  the  whole  it  works  very  well. 

Of  one  thing  I  have  become  cpiite  sure, 
in  connection  with  this  effort  in  encouraging 
industrial  peace  in  Canada;  the  spirit  of 
good  will  and  co-operation  between  the  two 
bargaining  parties  is  of  far  greater  import¬ 
ance  than  trying  to  make  the  act  so  tight, 
so  rigid  and  mandatory  in  the  hope  that  it 
might  be  able  to  cover  all  contingencies 
that  might  come  up  from  time  to  time. 
We  in  the  federal  Department  of  Labour 
have  been  doing  our  verj^  best  to  help 
create  the  kind  of  industrial  atmosphere  in 
Canada  in  which  peace  and  good  labour 
relations  might  flourish.  For  the  past  year 
and  a  half  I  have  heard  from  time  to  time 
the  most  forceful  exhortations  from  those 
speaking  on  behalf  of  wage-earners  gener¬ 
ally.  In  this  House  and  even  more 
esp)ecially  outside  it  I  have  been  told  in 
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no  uncertain  uerms  in  reference  to  what 
happened  here  in  September  of  1950,  in 
connection  with  the  railway  strike,  that  the 
principle  of  compulsion  must  not — and  I 
repeat  must  not — be  allowed  to  creep  an}'- 
where  into  our  permanent  labour  legislation. 

I  take  that  to  mean  that  if  it  is  possible 
to  avoid  it,  government  legislation  should 
not  compel  either  side  to  agree  to  any 
bargaining  item  normally  coming  under 
collective  bargaining.  I  will  admit  that  the 
Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes  Investi¬ 
gation  Act  does  have  some  compulsory 
provisions.  For  example,  there  is  the 
provision  that  an  agreement  must  not  be 
for  less  than  one  3’ear.  These  compulsory 
provisions,  however,  appD  to  both  parties. 
I  am  not  going  to  saj'  for  a  moment  that 
never  again  should  the  act  be  amended  so 
that  this  principle  might  be  included.  It 
maj'  be  that  the  time  may  come  when  this 
amendment  should  be  included  in  the  act 
as  part  of  a  well  balanced  over-all  review, 
based  on  a  reasonable  period  of  experience 
in  its  present  form. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  there  are  members 
in  all  parts  of  this  House  who  feel  that  that 
time  may  be  now,  and  I  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  their  views.  But  I  do  maintain 
that  we  can  afford  to  go  slowly  as  we  have 
done  in  adding  further  compulsory  items 
and  particularly  a  compulsion  which,  for  the 
first  time  in  federal  legislation,  would 
impose  duties  on  one  party  to  collective 
bargaining  and  not  upon  the  other.  I  should 
like  to  be  sure  also  that  the  establishment 
of  the  principle  of  Parliament  determining 
such  questions  as  are  now  active  in  the 
area  of  industrial  self-government  does  not 
run  against  the  long  term  best  interests  of 
organized  labour  itself.  I  am  confirmed 
in  this  let-well-enough-alone  attitude  when 
I  reflect  that  Parliament  made  it  cjuite  clear 
in  Section  6  of  the  original  Act  that  there 
is  no  restriction  whatever  on  the  rights  of 
parties  to  collective  agreement  to  include 
such  a  provision. 

I  should  like  to  repeat  that  this  Govern¬ 
ment  is  not  oppo-sed  to  the  voluntary 
check-off  in  those  industries  coming  under 
the  federal  labour  code.  But  the  Govern¬ 
ment  feels  that,  for  the  present  at  least, 
the  check-off  should  be  made  effective  only 
through  a  freely  negotiated  agreement  by 
means  of  collective  bargaining. 

Mr.  Paul  E.  Cote  (Verdun-La  Salle) : 

.  .  .  During  the  debate  which  was  opened 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Winnipeg  Horth 
Centre  (Mr.  Knowles)  on  April  1,  members 
will  have  noticed  that  the  discussion  tended 
to  show  the  desirability  of  applying  the 


principle  of  the  voluntary  revocable  check¬ 
off  to  industries  under  federal  jurisdiction, 
without  placing  too  much  emphasis  on  the 
method  which  is  being  advocated  to  attain 
that  aim.  We  all  agree  on  the  soundness 
of  this  principle  of  the  voluntary  revocable 
check-off  as  the  least  possible  measure  of 
union  security'  to  which  the  trade  unions 
of  this  country  are  entitled. 

I  am  afraid,  though,  that  a  member  who 
has  been  listening  to  the  debates  which 
have  gone  on  in  the  past  years,  and  again 
this  3mar  under  this  bill,  has  been  misled  in 
some  way  since  the  whole  discussion  has 
been  on  the  principle  of  the  check-off,  the 
development  of  check-off  provisions  in  the 
countrjq  and  so  on.  Figures  have  been 
given  showing  what  the  situation  is  in  the 
manufacturing  industry,  for  instance.  To¬ 
night  I  should  like  to  discuss  the  effect  that 
the  passage  of  this  bill  would  have  on  the 
Act  which  it  proposes  to  amend,  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Relations  and  Disputes  Investigation 
Act.  The  bill  is  directed  at  inserting  in 
this  act  a  subsection  3  to  Section  6,  which 
is  one  of  the  sections  under  the  heading 
of  “Unfair  labour  practices”,  and  which 
w’ould  operate  upon  the  request  of  an\' 
certified  trade  union  to  compel  the  emploj^er 
to  compb'  with  the  procedure  of  the  volun- 
taiw  revocable  check-off.  My  point  is  this. 
Even  if  all  the  members  in  this  House  were 
to  agree  on  the  principle  of  the  voluntary 
revocable  check-off,  and  wished  to  see  it 
applied  in  all  plants  in  this  country  where 
the  workers  are  properly  organized,  the 
method  advocated  in  this  bill  to  achieve 
that  end  within  the  field  of  federal  juris¬ 
diction  is  wrong  and  objectionable. 

I  have  taken  the  same  stand  in  past 
debates  on  the  same  subject  and  it  is  the 
stand  I  am  taking  today  against  this  bill. 
...  As  it  is  now  nine  o’clock  and  I  should 
like  to  proceed  further,  I  move  the  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  this  debate. 

Advisory  Council  on  Manpower 

May  7 

Mr.  Thatcher: 

1.  IIow  many  times  has  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Manpower  met  since  its 
inception? 

2.  What  has  been  the  total  cost  of  the 
council  to  date? 

Mr.  Cote  (Verdun-La  Salle) : 

1.  The  National  Advisoiy  Council  on 
Manpower  has  met  four  times  since  its 
inception. 

2.  .15,687.72. 
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Cost-of-Living  Index 

May  8 

Mr.  Diefenbaker: 

1.  What  are  the  particulars  of  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  present  cost-of-living  index? 

2.  What  are  the  various  elements  making 
up  the  present  cost-of-living  index? 

3.  In  the  prospective  cost-of-living  index, 
what  changes  are  going  to  be  made  as  far 
as  the  addition  of  further  elements  is  con¬ 
cerned,  or  the  removal  of  any  now  included? 

Mr.  Mcllraith; 

Composition  of  the  present  cost-of-living 
index. 

1.  Purpose. — The  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics  cost-of-living  index  measures  the 
influence  of  changes  in  retail  prices  of  goods 
and  services,  upon  the  cost  of  a  representa¬ 
tive  urban  wage-earner  family  budget. 

Each  index  figure  is  a  percentage  which 
shows  the  relationship  between  the  dollar 
cost  of  the  index  budget  at  a  specified  time, 
and  the  corresponding  cost  of  the  same 
budget  in  a  reference  period.  The  bureau’s 
reference  period  now  is  the  five-year  interval 
1935  to  1939,  and  the  average  cost  of  the 
index  budget  for  this  period  is  represented 
by  100-0.  The  comparable  cost  at  March  1, 
1952  was  189-1  per  cent  of  its  base  period 
cost.  This  figure  of  189-1  becomes  the  cost- 
of-living  index  for  March,  1952. 

The  index  budget. — The  index  budget  was 
calculated  from  annual  purchases  reported 
by  a  group  of  1,439  typical  wage-earner 
families  in  the  following  cities:  Charlotte¬ 
town,  Halifax,  Saint  John,  Quebec,  Mont¬ 
real,  Ottawa,  Toronto,  London,  Winnipeg, 
Saskatoon,  Edmonton  and  Vancouver.  These 
expenditures  covered  the  year  ending 
September,  1938. 

The  survey  families  averaged  4-6  persons 
and  the  majority  had  two  or  three  children. 
Family  earnings  in  many  cases  were  supple¬ 
mented  by  minor  sources  of  income;  total 
incomes  for  these  families  were  heavily 
concentrated  between  $1,200  and  $1,600. 
They  ranged,  however,  from  as  low  as  $600 
up  to  about  $2,800  per  annum.  There  were 
approximately  two  tenant  families  to  every 
one  home-owning  family,  and  about  one 
family  in  three  operated  a  motorcar. 

Group  Index  Numbers 

The  index  budget  is  divided  into  six 
expenditure  groups  for  which  separate 
indexes  are  calculated;  these  are  foods,  fuel 
and  light,  rent,  clothing,  home  furnishings 
and  services,  and  miscellaneous  items.  Each 
group  contains  a  list  of  items  sufficiently 
large  to  make  it  representative  of  the 
merchandise  field  covered.  It  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  add  many  more  minor  items  without 


affecting  the  movements  of  the  composite 
cost-of-living  index  by  any  significant 
amount.  These  additions  would  lengthen 
the  time  required  to  calculate  the  index 
and  impose  a  greater  burden  upon  firms 
making  price  reports,  without  improving  the 
accuracy  of  the  index.  In  many  cases 
accuracy  might  be  reduced,  as  comparisons 
on  a  quality  basis  are  not  possible  over  a 
long  period.  This  would  be  true  of  style 
merchandise  such  as  women’s  hats.  The 
cost  of  all  these  omitted  items  is  included 
in  group  weights,  which  represent  all  expen¬ 
ditures  falling  within  the  six  groups  noted 
above.  The  base  period  food  weight  of  31 
per  cent,  for  example,  was  calculated  from 
total  food  costs  reported  by  survey  famihes, 
although  the  food  index  includes  only  46 
items  which  represent  about  75  per  cent  of 
a  representative  family’s  food  expenditure. 

Foods. — Prices  used  in  calculating  food 
indexes  are  collected  on  the  first  business 
day  of  each  month  from  approximately 
1,600  stores  covering  independent  and  chain 
grocers  and  butchers.  Quotations  for  each 
of  the  46  budget  items  are  averaged  and 
then  multiplied  by  the  budget  quantity  for 
each  individual  item  to  find  the  cost  for 
that  item.  These  individual  cost  figures  are 
added  together  to  find  the  total  cost  of  the 
food  budget;  this  figure  is  then  expressed 
as  a  percentage  of  the  corresponding  refer¬ 
ence  period  cost  to  produce  the  food  index. 

Fuel  and  Light. — Separate  indexes  are 
calculated  for  coal,  coke,  gas  and  electricity. 
The  two  last  mentioned  are  reckoned  from 
monthly  bills  for  quantities  which  are 
typical  of  consumption  in  the  cities  repre¬ 
sented.  The  bill  for  each  city  is  weighted 
by  the  number  of  domestic  consumers  in 
order  to  calculate  dominion  indexes.  The 
coal  index  also  takes  account  of  typical 
amounts  consumed  in  different  areas  and 
of  the  population  of  each  city  represented 
in  the  index.  Price  changes  for  coal  are 
related  to  kinds  used  in  the  greatest 
quantity  in  each  area. 

Shelter. — Changes  in  shelter  costs  are 
determined  by  movements  of  rents.  Since 
1948  changes  in  shelter  costs  have  been 
determined  by  data  obtained  from  rent 
surveys  inaugurated  by  the  special  surveys 
division  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics.  The  surveys  are  taken  four 
times  a  year,  in  March,  June,  August  and 
November.  The  rent  index,  is  calculated 
from  a  matched  sample  of  households. 
That  is,  the  aggregate  rent  paid  by  a  group 
of  households  at  a  given  point  in  time  is 
compared  with  the  aggregate  rent  paid  by 
the  same  group  of  households  for  the  same 
living  quarters  at  the  next  point  in  time. 
By  using  a  matched  sample  for  each  survev 
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period,  variations  due  to  changes  in  the 
sample  and  to  non-response  are  ehminated. 
The  index  is,  therefore,  a  measure  of  the 
change  of  rent  paid  for  the  same  accom¬ 
modation.  Rent  reported  is  the  cash  rent 
paid  in  all  cases  regardless  of  minor  changes 
in  the  services  provided.  Serious  difficulties 
are  involved  in  attempting  to  assess  the 
money  value  of  services,  such  as  those 
provided  by  janitors,  and  it  is  not  practical 
to  attempt  to  adjust  the  index  for  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  amenities  or  services  provided 
by  the  landlord.  However,  when  there  are 
changes  in  the  amount  of  accommodation 
or  space  rented,  the  cases  are  eliminated 
from  the  comparison.  Rent  for  commercial 
premises  is  specifically  excluded  from  the 
calculation  of  the  index.  Thus,  cases  in 
which  the  rent  covers  both  living  quarters 
and  commercial  space  are  excluded  from  the 
aggregates  from  which  the  index  is  calcu¬ 
lated.  Usually,  the  rent  index  is  not 
adjusted  until  one  month  after  each  survey 
period. 

Clothing. — The  clothing  index  has  been 
based  upon  a  carefully  selected  list  of 
men’s  and  women’s  apparel.  It  includes  no 
children’s  clothing,  and  omits  some  items  of 
adult  clothing  which  are  of  considerable 
importance,  such  as  women’s  dresses  for 
afternoon  and  evening  wear,  women’s  hats, 
men’s  hats  and  gloves.  Unusual  difficulties 
in  maintaining  continuous  price  series  on 
the  same  quahty  of  goods  occur  in  clothing 
due  to  style  and  seasonal  changes  which 
must  be  excluded  from  price  comparisons 
based  upon  quality.  The  items  in  the 
clothing  index  have  been  selected  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  basic  materials  entering  into 
clothing  in  approximately  the  same  propor¬ 
tions  as  they  would  be  found  in  a  complete 
clothing  budget.  Some  of  the  items  chosen 
to  represent  basic  materials  form  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  portion  of  a  complete 
budget,  but  are  useful  in  measuring  clothing 
price  trends  because  of  their  standard 
con-struction.  Women’s  woollen  hose  afford 
an  example  of  such  items.  The  index  con¬ 
tains  33  items  of  clothing,  piece  goods  and 
footwear,  and  price  series  for  these  have 
been  examined  individually  over  a  period 
of  years  to  test  their  reliability.  Most 
apparel  now  is  composed  of  six  basic 
materials,  cotton,  wool,  rayon,  nylon,  leather 
and  rubber.  The  Bureau  uses  a  clothing 
list  of  33  items  with  the  knowledge  that  a 
limited  but  accurate  price  series  will 
measure  the  trend  of  clothing  prices  better 
than  a  large  list  including  items  which 
fluctuate  widely  in  price  due  to  style  and 
seasonal  factors.  Department  stores  are  the 
source  of  Bureau  clothing  prices.  These 
distributors  handle  approximately  one-third 


of  the  Dominion's  clothing  trade,  and  make 
monthly  price  returns  to  the  Bureau, 
especially  designed  for  the  cost-of-living 
index. 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics  is  concerned  not 
only  with  the  accuracy  of  prices  reported, 
but  also  with  the  comparative  quality  of 
goods  priced  from  month  to  month.  It 
considers  a  decline  in  quality  to  have  the 
same  effect  upon  livdng  costs  as  a  rise  in 
price.  Field  representatives  have  been 
given  special  instructions  and  training 
regarding  this  matter,  and  price  schedules 
for  clothing  (and  home  furnishings)  have 
been  specially  designed  for  the  reporting 
of  quality  changes  in  addition  to  the 
recording  of  comparative  prices. 

Home  Furnishings  and  Services. — The 
home  furnishings  and  services  index  is  a 
composite  of  nine  subgroups,  including  two 
sets  of  service  costs  in  addition  to  actual 
furnishings.  The  nine  subgroups  are : 
furniture,  electrical  equipment,  floor  cover¬ 
ings,  textile  furnishings,  hardware,  dishes 
and  glassware,  cleaning  supplies,  laundry 
and  telephone.  The  complete  group 
accounted  for  9  per  cent  of  the  base  period 
index  budget  cost,  placing  it  next  to 
clothing  in  importance.  It  is  similar  to 
clothing  also  in  many  details  of  construc¬ 
tion.  The  data  for  furniture,  electrical 
equipment,  floor  coverings,  textile  furnish¬ 
ings,  hardware,  dishes  and  glassware  are 
obtained  from  department  stores  and  the 
same  principle  of  the  representation  of 
basic  materials  by  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  items  is  used.  There  are  8 
items  of  furniture,  3  of  electrical  equip¬ 
ment,  3  of  floor  coverings,  4  of  textile 
furnishings,  6  of  hardware,  2  of  dishes  and 
glassware,  4  of  cleaning  supplies,  3  laundry 
rates,  and  one  type  of  telephone  service. 

Miscellaneous. — Five  subgroups,  health 
maintenance,  personal  care,  transportation, 
recreation  and  life  insurance  comprise  the 
miscellaneous  index.  This  list  does  not 
exhaust  all  remaining  family  living  expendi¬ 
tures,  but  most  of  those  which  are  left, 
such  as  church  contributions,  support  of 
dependents,  etc.,  cannot  be  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  items  which  are  bought  and 
sold.  The  index  takes  no  account  of  these 
items  which  amounted  to  only  3  per  cent 
of  average  wage-earner  family  living 
expenditures  reported  in  the  Bureau’s  1938 
survey. 

The  health  section  is  based  upon  prices 
for  6  items  of  household  medical  supjDlies, 

2  kinds  of  hospital  .service,  3  types  of 
doctors’  fees,  and  rates  for  6  types  of  dental 
service.  In  view  of  1he  stability  of  fees  for 
doctors,  dentists  and  hospitals,  these  I'ecords 
are  collected  only  at  annual  intervals,  while 
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medical  supplies  are  priced  quarterly. 
Records  of  practically  all  miscellaneous 
subindexes  are  collected  from  23  of  the 
larger  cities,  chosen  to  give  adequate 
regional  representation. 

Personal  care  costs  are  represented  b3'' 
9  items  of  toilet  reciuirements  plus  fees  for 
men’s  haircuts  and  shaves. 

Three  kinds  of  transportations  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  transportation  subgroup : 
motor  car,  street  car  and  railway.  The 
two  latter  present  no  special  problems,  but 
motor  car  operating  costs  are  more  difficult 
to  measure.  The  Bureau’s  record  is  based 
upon  service  station  prices  of  gasoline, 
licence  fees,  tires  and  wage  rates  for  garage 
mechanics.  It  is  assumed  that  depreciation 
is  35  per  cent  of  operating  costs,  and  that 
for  car  owners  as  a  group  it  remains  con¬ 
stant  from  year  to  year. 

The  recreation  section  includes  records  of 
motion  pictures  theatre  admissions,  and 
newspaper,  magazine  and  tobacco  costs. 

The  life  insurance  index  is  based  upon 
premiums  for  ordinary  non-participating  life 
policies,  since  these  appear  to  give  the 
closest  possible  approximation  to  the  cost 
of  pure  risk.  Averages  of  premiums  for 
ages  20,  35  and  50  years  have  been  used 
covering  the  records  of  11  large  companies. 

The  Cost-of-Living  Index  Calculation 

There  are  two  stages  in  the  calculation  of 
each  of  the  six  principal  group  indexes  from 
which  the  composite  number  is  calculated. 
In  the  first  stage,  the  general  procedure  is 
to  multiply  current  price  averages  by 
budget  quantities.  These  products  are 
added  together  and  the  resultant  aggregate 
divided  by  a  corresponding  base  period 
aggregate.  This  number  is  multiplied  by 
100-0  to  secure  a  subgroup  index  for  the 
current  period.  The  index  is  then  midti- 
plied  by  a  subgroup  weight  indicative  of 
the  cost  of  goods  in  this  .subgroup  relative 
to  all  goods  in  the  group.  When  all  sub¬ 
groups  have  been  weighted  similarly,  the 
group  index  is  found  by  adding  up  this 
second  set  of  products  and  dividing  by 
lCO-0.  This  routine  is  repeated  to  secure 
the  final  composite  cost-of-living  index.  The 
second  and  thii'd  stages  of  weighting  are 
made  necessary  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
feasible  to  include  all  items  in  the  family 
budget. 

3.  Addition  of  further  elements  to  the 
prospective  index,  and  the  removal  of  old 
ones : 

Final  decisions  remain  to  be  made  on  a 
few  items  in  the  new  budget,  but  in  total 
the  new  index  will  be  calculated  from  prices 
of  approximately  225  items  as  compared 
with  the  present  list  of  160.  Additions  to 
foods  will  include  a  considerable  number  of 


fresh  fruits  and  vegetables;  and  items  of 
children’s  w-ear  will  be  added  to  the  cloth¬ 
ing  index.  In  addition  to  rents  it  is  planned 
to  price  the  principal  home-ownership  costs 
if  certain  technical  difficulties  can  be  over¬ 
come.  Fuel  oil  will  be  added  and  the  list 
of  household  equipment  and  services  has 
been  expanded.  The  other  commodities 
and  services  index  will  include  a  number  of 
additional  items,  in  particular,  a  wider 
representation  for  transportation  and  recrea¬ 
tion.  Life  insurance  premiums  will  be 
dropped  because  thej^  include  a  large 
element  of  savings,  while  the  other  major 
element,  risk,  is  related  to  future  rather 
than  current  purchasing  power  mea.sure- 
ments. 

Civil  Service  Employees'  Associations 

May  12 

Mr.  Knowles ; 

1.  What  is  a  recognized  civil  service 
association  ? 

2.  Does  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the 
Cabinet,  the  minister  at  the  head  of  a 
department,  or  some  official  under  the  min¬ 
ister  grant  recognition?  If  not,  who  does 
grant  such  recognition? 

3.  What  conditions  or  requirements  must 
be  met  by  an  organization  before  recogni¬ 
tion  is  granted? 

4.  What  are  the  names  of  all  recognized 
civil  service  associations? 

5.  When  was  each  such  association  recog¬ 
nized,  and  by  whom? 

6.  Does  the  Government  discourage  or 
prohibit  the  formation  of  new  associations  of 
civil  service  employees? 

7.  What  is  the  policy  of  the  Government 
with  respect  to  the  formation  of  new  asso¬ 
ciations  of  civil  service  employees? 

8.  Has  this  policy  ever  been  communicated 
to  senior  administrative  officials  in  the  Civil 
Service?  If  so,  when,  and  to  what  officials? 

Mr.  Bradley: 

1,  2  and  3.  There  is  no  formal  definition 
of  “a  recognized  ci\'il  service  association”. 

4  and  5.  As  indicated  above,  there  are  no 
“recognized  civil  service  associations”.  There 
are  known  to  be  over  one  hundred  staff 
associations  or  organizations  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  compile  a  complete  and  accurate 
list.  The  following  eleven  staff  organiza¬ 
tions  have  been  named  by  Order  in  Council 
as  entitled  to  direct  and  separate  repre¬ 
sentation  on  the  national  joint  council  of 
the  public  service  of  Canada: — 

Tlie  Civil  Service  Federation  of  Canada, 
The  Amalgamated  Civil  Seiwants  of 
Canada,  The  Professional  Institute  of  the 
Public  Service  of  Canada,  The  Civil 
Service  Association  of  Ottawa,  The  Federal 
Association  of  Letter  Carriers,  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Canadian  Postal  Employees,  The 
Canadian  Railway  Mail  Clerks  Federation. 
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The  Customs  and  Excise  Officers  Associa¬ 
tion,  The  Canailian  Taxation  Division  Staff 
Association,  The  Xational  Unemployment 
Insurance  Commission  Association,'  The 
Department  of  ^Tterans  Affairs  Employees 
Xational  Association. 

6.  X"o. 

7  and  S.  The  Government  does  not 
interfere  in  the  formation  of  new  associa¬ 
tions  of  civil  service  employees. 

Decline  in  Housing  Construction 

May  13 

Mr.  George  H.  Hees  ( Broailview) :  . 

The  number  of  houses  starterl  in  the  years 
1948  to  1950  inclusive  remained  constant 
at  about  94.000  units  per  year.  In  1951  the 
number  of  new  houses  started  was  72,000. 
That  is  a  reduction  of  24  per  cent  during 
the  past  year. 

Xo  less  a  person  than  Mr.  Mansur, 
President  of  the  Central  Mortgage  and 
Housing  Corporation,  has  estimated  that 
the  number  of  new  houses  which  will  be 
built  during  the  present  year  will  be 
between  55,000  and  60,000  '  units.  That 
means  that  today  we  are  building  42  per 
cent  fewer  houses  per  year  than  we  were 
building  two  years  ago. 

hy  has  there  been  .such  a  .sharp  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  number  of  hoirses  built  last 
year,  and  which  are  being  built  this  year? 

I  believe  it  is  due  largely  to  the  abolition 
of  the  one-.sixth  mortgage  loan  provision  of 
the  X'ational  Housing  Act.  .  .  . 

According  to  the  latest  report  of  the 
Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corpora¬ 
tion.  an  income  of  at  least  .13,300  is 
required  to  meet  the  debt  services  in  a 
minimum  house  today.  I  should  like  to 
quote  from  that  report  as  follows: — 

On  the  as.sumption  that  an  average  family 
cannot  afford  more  than  about  23  per  cent 
of  it.s  income  for  .shelter,  the  average  pros¬ 
pective  homeowner  in  1950  required  a  gross 
income  of  about  .$2,700  to  purcha.se  a  new 
minimum  hou.se.  By  the  end  of  1951,  family 
income  of  about  $3,300  was  required  to  meet 
the  debt  service  on  a  similar  house. 

An  income  of  considerably  more  than 
.83,300  is  required  before  the  money  now 
required  for  down  payment  can  be  set 
aside.  Because  of  the  abolition  of  the 
one-.sixth  mortgage  loan,  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  a  man  mu.st  earn  at  least 
.85,000  a  year,  for  at  least  five  years,  in 
order  to  set  a.side  the  .82.500  or  more  which 
is  now'  required  as  down  payment  on  a 
minimum  house.  This  means  that  people 
w'hose  incomes  are  less  than  .85,000  a 
year  are  virtually  excluded  from  buying 


a  new  house.  This  defeats  (he  verj'  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Government’s  existing  housing- 
legislation. 

If  shortages  of  materials,  caused  by  our 
defence  program,  made  necessary  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  number  of  houses  built,  then 
Ihe  sacrifices  should  have  Ireen  shared  as 
evenly  as  possible  by  all  social  groups.  To 
impose  restrictions  which  made  it  impossible 
for  those  with  incomes  below  85,000  to  buy 
new  houses,  and  to  impose  no  restrictions 
whatsoever  on  those  with  larger  incomes, 
was  completely  unfair  and  unjust.  It  is  a 
clear  case  of  rationing  by  the  purse. 

II  hat  has  made  the  situation  even  w'orse 
is  that  the  200.000  immigrants  whom  the 
Go^•ernment  is  bringing  into  the  country 
each  j'ear  largely  come  within  the  low 
income  group.  These  people  must  be 
housed,  and  they  have  simply  increased  the 
housing  pressure  on  those  who  have  had 
new  housing  denied  to  them. 

Mr.  John  Hunter  (Parkdale)  :  ...  I 
have  a  couple  of  .suggestions  which  I  W'onld 
like  to  make  to  this  House.  I  think  we 
ha\-e  reached  the  point  in  the  progress  of 
Ihis  country  when  it  may  well  be  that  the 
time  has  arrived  to  face  the  cjnestion  of 
housing  on  a  somewhat  different  basis. 

I  would  suggest  that  with  the  enormous 
prosperity  in  this  country,  and  our  very 
high  national  income,  w’e  should  certainly 
consider  at  this  point  whether  the  time  has 
not  arrived  when  we  shall  have  to  take  a 
somewdiat  different  approach  to  the  qne.s- 
tion  of  housing. 

I  suggest  that  we  might  arrii'e  at  it 
from  the  opposite  ap]iroach  and  decide  not 
so  much  what  the  lending  value  will  be 
but  liow  much  the  down  payment  will  be. 

I  know  that  in  the  United  States  that  has 
been  done  in  some  areas  under  tlieir  FHA. 
Perhaps  their  flown  payment  is  too  low. 
It  may  be  that  when  the  person  purchases 
in  the  United  States  under  the  FHA  he 
has  not  a  sufficient  stake  in  that  iiroperty 
to  guarantee  that  he  will  look  after  it 
and  give  it  the  nece.ssary  care  and 
attention  which  it  really'  needs.  I  there- 
loi'c  suggest  that  (he  down  payment  which 
we  have  in  (his  country  should  be  some¬ 
what  higlier  than  (heirs.  I  would  suggest 
(hat  the  time  has  come  to  consider  whether 
instead  of  a  moi-tgage  loan,  we  should 
consider  that  the  down  pavinenl  sliould  be 
fixed  at  the  sum  of  .81,000.  I  know  that 
in  (he  Unitefl  States  it  has  been  suggested 
(hat  this  is  .S400  or  ,8500.  I  would  hesitate 
to  endoi'se  (hat  lower  down  ]iay'ment, 
because  I  am  afraifl  that  peojile  might 
think  it  was  merely  a  cheap  rental  over  a 
period  of  time,  and  take  no  res]ron.sibility 
for  the  property.  But  even  with  (he  .81,000 
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down  payment,  I  would  suggest  that  you 
would  still  have  to  take  some  precautions 
and  change  the  terms  of  your  mortgage  so 
that  you  would  then  have  much  greater 
protection  for  the  lending  institution  or  the 
Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corpora¬ 
tion.  If  you  are  going  to  have  the  $1,000 
down  payment,  it  may  well  be  that  you 
will  have  a  certain  number  of  people  who 
will  regard  the  property  as  very  cheap  at 
that  price,  with  those  low  payments  and 
low  carrying  charges,  and  you  may  find 
that  they  will  regard  it  as  something  that 
they  can  give  up  at  any  time  and  move 
out.  I  would  therefore  suggest  that  there 
should  definitely  be  a  provision  in  any 
mortgage  containing  supervisory  powers. 
Supervisoiw  powers  should  be  contained  in 
the  mortgage.  If  you  are  going  to  have  a 
house  sold  on  that  small  down  payment, 
Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation 
and/or  the  lending  institution  should  have 
the  power  to  supervise  that  property,  keep 
it  in  repair  if  the  owner  fails  to  do  so,  and 
add  the  additional  cost  thereof  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  mortgage. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  If  after 
two  or  three  years  the  painting  is  bad, 
and  the  house  needs  painting,  the  lending 
institution  or  the  supervising  authority 
should  certainly  have  the  power  to  go  in 
there  and  request  that  it  be  painted,  and 
if  it  is  not  painted,  paint  it  themselves  and 
add  the  cost  of  the  painting  to  the 
mortgage  and  have  it  amortized  over  the 
monthly  payments  for  say  tv/o  years. 

These  are  suggestions  I  put  forward.  I 
do  not  think  they  are  entirely  unfeasible. 
I  think  eventually  w'e  are  going  to  have  to 
reach  a  different  approach  to  the  problem. 
It  may  be  that  the  time  has  not  arrived, 
but  it  is  certainly  time  for  considering  it, 
with  our  national  economy  at  an  all-time 
high  today. 

I  have  another  suggestion  to  offer.  It  is 
that  we  get  out  of  the  first  mortgage  field 
entirely;  that  is.  Central  Mortgage  and 
Housing  Corporation,  and  get  into  the 
second  mortgage  field.  I  suggest  that  the 
first  mortgage  field  be  left  for  the  lending 
institution,  which  will  then  lend  up  to  60 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  property,  and 
that  Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Cor¬ 
poration  encourage  or  discourage  housing 
by  the  increasing  or  decreasing  of  the  size 
of  the  second  mortgage.  There  would  be 
one  advantage  in  not, changing  the  position 
of  the  lending  institutions.  They  would 
still  be  operating  in  their  normal  way  at 
all  times;  whereas  with  changes  in  the 
National  Housing  Act  from  time  to  time 
the  lending  imstitutions,  until  they  get 


accustomed  to  these  changes,  have  a 
tendency  to  drop  out  of  the  field  and  then 
gradually  come  in  again. 

Government  Employees  Compensation  Act 

May  19 

Hon.  Alphonse  Fournier  (for  Minister 
of  Labour)  moved  the  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  195,  to  amend  the  Government 
Employees  Compensation  Act. 

Mr.  Green:  Will  the  parliamentary 
assistant  make  a  statement? 

Mr.  Paul  E.  Cote  (Parliamentary 
Assistant  to  the  Minister  of  Labour) ; 

.  .  .The  hon.  member  asked  this  question, 
as  reported  on  page  1975  of  Hansard  of 
May  7 

Will  the  proposed  amendment  be  wide 
enough  to  cover  the  case  of  a  rehabilitation 
officer  of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
■who  develops  tuberculosis  through  contact 
with  patients  say  in  one  of  the  military 
hospitals. 

A  little  further  on  he  asked  this 
question. 

There  would  probably  be  similar^  cases  in 
the  Indian  Affairs  branch,  in  which  some 
government  official  would  come  in  contact 
with  tuberculosis  but  would  not  be  eligible 
for  assistance  under  the  Act. 

This  type  of  case  is  one  which  could  be 
considered  for  compensation  under  the 
amended  section.  The  question  of  whether 
or  not  compensation  w'ould  be  payable 
would  depend  on  the  facts  of  the  case. 
The  degree  or  extent  of  the  exposure  of 
an  employee  to  disease  in  carrying  out  his 
duties  as  rehabilitation  officer  or  otherwise 
w'ould  be  a  very  important  consideration. 
There  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the 
amount  of  exposure  to  disease  by  an 
employee  such  as  a  nurse  or  doctor  or 
attendant  who  devotes  the  major  part  of  his 
time  to  the  care  of  tuberculosis  patients 
and  is  thus  thoroughly  exposed  to  the 
disease,  and  the  case  of  an  employee,  for 
example  a  rehabilitation  officer,  whose 
duties  may  bring  him  into  contact  with 
patients  in  a  hospital  at  much  less  frequent 
intervals.  Since  the  degree  of  exposure  in 
the  latter  case  is  much  less  there  would 
probably  be  greater  difficulty  in  establishing 
that  the  employee  contracted  the  disease 
through  contact  with  patients  in  the  course 
of  his  employment.  I  hope  that  answers 
satisfactorily  the  questions  raised  by  my 
hon.  friend. 

I  do  not  think  this  bill  is  very  contro¬ 
versial.  Its  purpose  is  to  extend  the 
coverage  of  the  Act.  This  Act  has  worked 
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satij^factorily  in  the  past.  It  was  enacted  in 
1918  and  has  been  amended  only  twice 
since,  in  1931  and  1951  .  .  . 

I  would  remind  hon.  members  that  under 
the  provincial  AA  orkmen  s  Compensation 
Acts  there  are  types  of  disease  which  are 
not  fully  covered.  The  definition  of  indus¬ 
trial  disease  contained  in  the  Ontario  Act 
IS  the  widest  in  scope  that  we  could  find. 
AA  e  could  get  along  with  the  Ontario  Act 
and  the  Acts  of  the  provinces  west  of 
Ontario  and  provide  the  coverage  that  we 


are  interested  in  securing  for  certain  types 
of  employees  in  connection  with  diseases 
which  they  may  contract  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  their  duties  but  with  this  amend¬ 
ment  the  Governor  in  Council  will  have 
the  authority  and  power  to  extend  to  the 
maritime  provinces  and  the  province  of 
Quebec  the  privileges  now  enjoyed  under 
other  provincial  legislation. 

Motion  agreed  to,  bill  read  the  second 
time  and  the  House  went  into  committee 
thereon. 


Co-ordinator  of  Rehabilitation  Services 

for  Civilian  Disabled  has  been  Appointed 

Ian  Campbell  of  Toronto  named  to  new  post.  Until  appointed  to  Ottawa 
he  was  Director  of  Old  Age  Assistance  for  Ontario  and  once  served  as 
Superintendent  of  Workmen’s  Compensation  Board  Convalescent  Centre 


Tlie  federal  Government  announced  in 
June  the  appointment  of  Ian  Campbell,  of 
Toronto,  as  National  Co-ordinator  of 
Rehabilitation  Services  for  the  Civilian 
Disabled. 

Previous  to  accepting  his  new  position. 
Air.  Campbell  was  for  some  years  asso¬ 
ciated  with  rehabilitation  programs  carried 
on  by  the  Ontario  Provincial  Government. 
At  the  time  of  his  appointment,  Mr. 
Campbell  w’as  Director  of  Old  Age  Assist¬ 
ance  for  Ontario,  and  previous  to  this  was 
Superintendent  of  the  AAmrkmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Board  Convalescent  Centre  at 
Alalton,  Ontario. 

Air.  Campbell’s  new  job  will  be  to 
supervi.se  a  long-range  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram  to  co-ordinate  the  efforts  of  public 
and  private  agencies  throughout  Canada 
who  are  working  on  behalf  of  di.sabled 
persons  who  have  no  veteran’s  or  work¬ 
man’s  compensation  help  and  who  cannot 
earn  their  own  living.  It  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  that  there  are  about  1.50,000  persons 
in  Canada  in  this  category. 

The  first  steps  toward  a  country-wide 
rehabilitation  program  ivere  taken  when 
the  federal  Government  called  a  National 
Conference  in  Toronto,  in  February,  1951. 
The  Conference  was  attended  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  all  provinces,  voluntary 
agencies.  Canadian  universities,  and  the 
federal  Departments  most  concerned  with 
rehabilitation.  National  Health  and  AATlfare. 
A'Tterans  Affairs,  and  Labour. 

In  making  the  announcement  on  behalf 
of  the  three  Departments  headed  by  Hon. 
Paul  Alartin.  Hon.  Hugues  Lapointe  and 
himself.  Hon.  Milton  F.  G  regg  said:  — 


Ian  Campbell 

Will  Supervise  Rehabilitation  Program 


“I  am  sure  that  everyone  who  knows 
Air.  Campbell,  and  that  would  include  most 
persons  in  Canada  who  have  been  directly 
connected  with  rehabilitation  matters,  will 
be  happy  to  know  that  we  have  been  able 
to  acquire  a  man  of  his  experience  and 
background  for  this  exacting  job.  His  work 

(Concluded  on  page  77S) 
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The  Normal  Work  Week, 
Canadian  Manufacturing 

(as  of  October  1,  1951) 

Normal  work  week  of  plant  employees  decreased  by  about  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  during  1951.  National  average  at  October  1  was  43 , 6  hours. 

Only  23  per  cent  of  plant  workers  in  manufacturing  now  work  more  than 
45  hours  weekly;  70  per  cent  (65  per  cent  in  1950)  on  a  five-day  week 

Average  weekly  hours  worked  by  office  employees  in  manufacturing  were 
38,6  at  October  1,  1951.  Proportion  of  office  workers  on  a  five-day 
week  increased  during  1951  from  69  per  cent  to  76  per  cent.  Of  the 
office  staff  on  5-day  week  60  per  cent  were  working  37^  hours  or  less 


A  decrease  of  about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  in  the  average  length  of  the  normal 
work  week  of  plant  employees  in  manu¬ 
facturing  during  1951  brought  the  national 
average  dowm  to  43-6  hours  as  of  October  1, 
1951.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  plant 
workers  in  manufacturing  were  on  a  5-day 
week  at  the  date  under  review  as  compared 
with  65  per  cent  in  October,  1950,  and  in 
about  half  the  cases  it  was  of  40  hours’ 
duration.  Only  23  per  cent  were  working 
in  plants  where  the  weekly  schedule  was 
more  than  45  hours. 

Average  weekly  hours  worked  by  ofhce 
employees  in  manufacturing  at  October  1, 
1951,  were  38-6.  This  was  somewhat  less 
than  the  average  for  October,  1950.  There 
was  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  office 
workers  in  manufacturing  on  a  5-day  week 
from  69  per  cent  in  1950  to  76  per  cent 
in  1951.  Of  office  employees  who  were  on 
a  5-day  week,  approximately  60  per  cent 
were  working  37^  hours  or  less. 

In  this  article,  based  on  returns  received 
from  6,500  manufacturing  establishments 
employing  about  three-quarters  of  a  million 
plant  workers  and  156,000  office  workers,  the 
normal  work  week  for  plant  employees  is 
viewed  according  to  three  principal  break¬ 
downs;  by  industry,  by  province,  and  by 
five  cities  chosen  for  their  industrial 
importance  and  geographical  representative¬ 
ness.  For  office  employees,  the  breakdown 
is  by  province  and  by  five  cities. 

The  “normal”  w'ork  wmek,  as  defined  for 
purposes  of  the  survey,  is  the  usual  number 
of  hours  worked  by  most  of  the  employees, 
exclusi\"e  of  any  temporary  overtime  or 
short  time.  (Figures  for  the  “normal”  wmrk 
w'eek  as  set  forth  in  this  article  may  be 


contrasted  with  figures  showung  the  average 
hours  actually  worked,  wTich  reflect  the 
influence  of  overtime,  short  time,  part  time, 
broken  emplojmient  and  temporary  absen¬ 
teeism,  and  which  are  set  forth  each  month 
in  Tables  C-4,  C-5,  and  C-6  of  the  Labour 
Statistics  section  of  the  L.\bour  Gazette. 
See  page  103  of  the  January  issue  for  figures 
applying  to  October,  1951.) 

PLANT  EMPLOYEES 

The  decrease  in  average  weekly  hours 
for  plant  employees  since  1947  has  been 
about  2  hours.  To  a  large  extent,  the 
shortening  of  the  work  week  has  been 
effected  by  the  elimination  of  Saturday 
work.  Employees  on  a  5-day  W’eek  con¬ 
stituted  about  half  the  total  plant  workers 
in  1947  whereas  in  1951  this  proportion  had 
reached  70  per  cent.  In  1947,  about  30  per 
cent  of  the  plant  workers  in  manufacturing 
w^re  on  a  48-hour  schedule  and  about  19 
per  cent  on  a  40-hour  one.  By  1951,  only 
14  per  cent  were  on  a  48-hour  week  while 
more  than  35  per  cent  \vere  wmrking  40 
hours  normally.  The  pattern  of  change  in 
these  concentrations  over  the  past  five  years 
is  seen  in  the  followdng  table; — 


Normal 

Percentage 

W eekly  Hours 

of 

Workers 

1947 

1949 

1951 

40  and  under  . . . . 

.  18.9 

25.1 

35.8 

Over  40,  under  44 . 

.  2.4 

6.5 

13.4 

44  . 

.  14.4 

16.7 

11.5 

45  . 

.  19.2 

20.9 

16.7 

Over  45,  under  48 . 

.  4.7 

3.8 

2.3 

48  . 

.  30.3 

20.1 

14.4 

Over  48  . 

.  10.1 

6.9 

5.9 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  PLANT  EMPLOYEES  IN 
MANUFACTURING  BY  NORMAL  WEEKLY 
HOURS,  1947  TO  1951 


Provincial  Legislation* 

The  average  normal  work  week  in  most 
provinces  is  well  below  the  maximum,  set 
by  legislation.  Statutory  restriction  of 
factory  hours  of  work  takes  varying  forms 
in  Canada.  Five  provinces  have  special 
statutes  limiting  hours:  Alberta,  British 
Columbia,  Alanitoba,  Ontario,  and  Saskat¬ 
chewan.  In  New  Brunswick  and  Quebec, 
factory  legislation  places  some  restrictions 
on  working  hours  of  women,  and  boys 
under  18. 


*For  details  concerning  provincial  legisla¬ 
tion  affecting  hours,  see  the  bulletin 
“Provincial  Labour  Standards  concerning 
Child  Labour,  Holidays,  Hours  of  Work, 
Minimum  Wages,  Weekly  Rest  Day  and 
Workmen’s  Compensation”,  issued  annually 
by  the  Legislation  Branch,  Department  of 
Labour. 


TABLE  1  A— NORMAL  WEEKLY  HOURS: 

M anujacturmg  Industries 


Under 

Over 

Normal  WeekLy  Hours 

40  . 

40  . 

40  and  under  42  . 

42  . 

424 

Over 

424  and  under  44  . 

44  . 

Over 

44  and  under  45  . 

45  . 

Over 

45  and  under  48  . 

48  . 

Over 

48  . 

Total 


During  the  year  ending  in  October,  1951, 
there  was  no  change  in  the  provi.3ions  of 
any  of  these  statutes  regarding  maximum 
hours  ot  work.  A  summaiy  of  these 
maximum  weekly  hours  is  as  follows:  — 


Maximum 

Hours 

New  Brunswick  (women,  and  boys 

under  18)  .  54 

Quebec  .  55 

Ontario  .  as 

Manitoba : 

Men  . 

48 

Al’omen . 

44 

Saskatchewan  . 

44 

Alberta  . 

48 

British  Columbia  . 

44 

Further  important  restrictions  are 
imposed  on  some  cla.sses  of  factories  by 
Orders  in  Council  under  the  Quebec  Collec¬ 
tive  Agreement  Act  or  by  industrial 
standards  schedules  in  Alberta,  Ontario,  and 
Saskatchewan.  Some  provinces  also  have 
special  provisions  with  respect  to  boys  and 
girls  under  16.  Under  all  provincial  Hours 
of  Mork  Acts,  the  administrative  authority 
has  power  to  permit  exceptions  to  the 
regulations  for  specified  reasons. 

Normal  Work  Week  by  Industry 

The  normal  work  week  of  plant  workers 
in  the  17  major  industrial  groupsf  is  shown 

tThe  industrial  groupings  of  the  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  used  in  this  article 
follow  those  contained  in  the  Standard 
Industrial  Classification  Manual,  published 
by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  in 
1948. 


PLANT  EMPLOYEES: 

CANADA 

TOTALS 

0/  Canada, 

October,  1951 

Establishments 

Employees 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

70 

1.1 

4,524 

.6 

1,825 

28.0 

271,154 

35.2 

39 

.6 

3,667 

.5 

122 

1.9 

37,571 

4.9 

282 

4.3 

36.894 

4.8 

90 

1.4 

24,570 

3.2 

1.068 

16.4 

88,813 

11.5 

21 

.3 

1,370 

2 

967 

14.8 

126,983 

16.5 

287 

4.3 

17,5.53 

2.3 

1,012 

15.5 

111,1.55 

14.4 

742 

11.4 

45,387 

5.9 

6,525 

100.0 

769,641 

100.0 
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TABLE  IB— NORMAL  WEEKLY  HOURS:  PLANT  EMPLOYEES:  BY  PROVINCE 

Manufacturing  Industries  of  Canada,  October,  1951 


Normal  Weekly  Hours 

Newfoundland 

Prince  Edw'ard 
Island 

Nova  Scotia 

New'  Brunswick 

Quebec 

Esta¬ 

blish¬ 

ments 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

Esta¬ 

blish¬ 

ments 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

Esta¬ 

blish¬ 

ments 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

Esta¬ 

blish¬ 

ments 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

Esta¬ 

blish¬ 

ments 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

2-4 

■2 

1-4 

■8 

M 

•7 

40  . 

6-0 

13-3 

7-5 

35-8 

4-3 

5-0 

24-0 

21-2 

Over 

40  and  under  42 . 

3-6 

■3 

* 

2-3 

•5 

■1 

■4 

•  2 

42  . 

6-2 

20-3 

■5 

■4 

•7 

•5 

1-3 

3-7 

42i 

6-2 

2-1 

■5 

■5 

3-1 

4-7 

Over 

1-2 

•5 

M 

■9 

44 . 

8-4 

38-9 

37-5 

47-6 

311 

32-0 

28-9 

29-7 

10-9 

10-2 

Over 

2-4 

1-4 

■9 

•2 

21 

■2 

•1 

45  . 

1-2 

1-3 

6-2 

4-7 

2-4 

1-7 

3-5 

7-8 

12-7 

20-0 

Over 

45  and  under  48 . 

1-2 

■9 

* 

■8 

1-4 

■9 

1-4 

1-0 

4-1 

2-2 

48 . 

20-5 

13-7 

12-5 

5-8 

17-9 

14-5 

14-8 

29 '5 

18-3 

25-0 

Over 

48 . 

53-1 

29-5 

31-4 

16-4 

37'3 

13-9 

44-3 

23-6 

22-8 

IM 

Total  Percentage . 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

Total 

Establishments  and 

Employees . 

83 

7.524 

16 

616 

212 

19,979 

142 

13,519 

1, 665 

241,019 

*  Establishments  are  distributed,  in  this  table,  according  to  the  normal  weekly  hours  reported  for  male  employees 
The  entry  shown  in  the  adjacent  column  under  “Employees”  comprises  female  workers  onlj'. 


in  Table  1C.  In  only  three  of  these  groups 
was  the  proportion  of  employees  on  the 
40-hour  week  smaller  than  20  per  cent. 
Conversely,  only  in  four  groups  was  the 
proportion  of  those  working  over  48  hours 
per  week  higher  than  10  per  cent.  The 
average  length  of  the  normal  work  week 
in  each  of  the  industrial  groups  as  of 
October,  1951,  was  as  follows: — 

Average 

Normal 

Weekly 


Industrial  Group  Hours 

Food  and  Beverages .  45.3 

Tobacco  Products .  41.7 

Rubber  Products .  42.3 

Leather  Products .  44.8 

Textile  Products .  44,9 

Clothing  . .  44.6 

tWood  Products .  45.3 

Paper  Products .  45.9 

Printing,  Publishing  and  Allied 

Industries  .  40.5 

jlron  and  Steel  Products .  42.4 

JTransportation  Equipment .  43.5 

JNon-ferrous  Metal  Products .  42.6 

iElectrical  Apparatus  and  Supplies.  41.6 
JNon-metallic  Mineral  Products...  45.6 
Products  of  Petroleum  and  Coal..  41.2 

Chemical  Products .  42.3 

Miscellaneous  Manufacturing .  44.0 


tDurable  manufactured  goods  industries. 


Normal  Work  Week  by  Province 

The  over-all  reduction  in  the  manufac¬ 
turing  work  week  during  1951  was  reflected 
in  varying  degrees  in  all  ten  provinces. 
(See  Table  IB.)  Newfoundland,  Nova 
Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island  showed 
the  most  substantial  reductions,  although 
hours  there  were  comparatively  high  to 
start  with.  Lowest  average  hours  were  in 
British  Columbia,  followed  by  Ontario  and 
the  Prairie  Provinces.  Average  normal 
weekly  hours  of  plant  employees  in  manu¬ 
facturing  are  shown  by  province  as 


follows : — 

1950  1951 

Newfoundland  .  49.4  47.6 

Prince  Edward  Island .  46.4  45.3 

Nova  Scotia .  46.0  44.4 

New  Brunswick .  47.8  47.3 

Quebec  .  45.8  45.3 

Ontario  .  43.5  42.8 

Manitoba .  43.4  42.9 

Saskatchewan  .  43.7  43.4 

Alberta  .  43.5  43.5 

British  Columbia .  41.8  41.5 


In  1951,  the  predominance  of  the  40- 
hour  week  was  greatest  in  British  Columbia, 
followed  by  Ontario.  Nova  Scotia  had  a 
markedly  higher  proportion  of  workers  on 
a  40-hour  week  (almost  36  per  cent)  than 
the  other  Maritime  Provinces.  This  was 
attributable  to  a  small  number  of  large 
firms  operating  on  this  schedule;  almost 
all  the  smaller  manufacturing  firms  in 
Nova  Scotia  worked  at  least  44  hours. 
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TABLE  IB — NORMAL  WEEKLY  HOURS:  PLANT  EMPLOYEES:  BY  PROVINCE 

M anufacturmg  Industries  of  Canada,  October,  1951 


Normal  Weekly  Hours 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

British 

Columbia 

Esta¬ 

blish¬ 

ments 

Emp- 

lo^'ees 

Esta- 

blisii- 

ments 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

Esta- 

hlisli- 

ments 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

Esta¬ 

blish¬ 

ments 

Emp- 

loye(‘S 

Esta- 
blish- 
men  ts 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Under 

40 . 

■9 

•4 

•6 

■5 

31 

50-4 

■0 

2-3 

1-4 

1  -8 

27-8 

41-S 

•7 

37-8 

•6 

37-0 
•  5 

18-1 

26-3 

IS -5 
1-2 
3-5 

29-9 

60-3 

Over 

40  and  under  42 . 

42 . 

2-0 

4-2 

1-8 

4-9 

6-2 

14-7 

13-3 

14-2 

5-8 

11-4 

2-3 

■7 

1-5 

■2-1 

1-5 

3-0 

Over 

42|  and  under  44 . 

1-9 

5-7 

1-5 

•5 

Over 

44 . 

44  and  under  45 . 

11-5 

•3 

/  •  i 
•2 

24  •  6 
•9 

20-ti 

•8 

44-4 

41-0 

24-7 

■4 

2I-7 

•1 

33-3 

19-2 

45  . 

22-5 

19-4 

5-7 

6-0 

14-3 

5-2 

Over 

45  and  under  4^ 

48 . 

5-6 

2-B 

3-6 

2-5 

11-2 

9-7 

16-2 

9-6 

10.4 

12-0 

27-1 

15-9 

19-7 

14-5 

•6 

Over 

4S  . 

4-2 

1-9 

4-2 

100-0 

1-5 

100-0 

1-9 

100-0 

2-3 

100-0 

1-0 

100-0 

2-4 

100-0 

3-1 

100-0 

Total  Percentage . 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

Total 

Establishments  and 

Tmolovees . 

3,048 

387,549 

333 

21,303 

144 

5,202 

259 

13,037 

59,802 

Estab^hments  are  distributed,  in  this  table,  according  to  the  normal  weekly  hours  reported  for  male  emploj'ees 
The  entry  shown  m  the  adjacent  column  under  “Employees”  comprises  female  workers  only. 


Hours  of  work  exceeding  48  were  rare  in 
Ontario  and  the  West,  but  quite  common 
in  the  Maritimes  and  Quebec  among  the 
smaller  establishments. 


Normal  Work  Week  by  City 

In  four  of  the  five  major  cities  for  which 
information  is  shown  in  Tables  ID  and  2C, 
the  average  normal  work  week  conforms 
closely  to  the  average  of  the  province  in 
which  the  city  is  situated.  In  Montreal, 
however,  the  normal  week  is  almost  two 
hours  shorter  than  for  the  province  of 
Quebec  as  a  whole. 

The  average  normal  work  schedule  in 


the  five  cities  for 

1950  and  1951 

is  as 

follows: — 

1950 

1951 

Halifax  . 

.  44.3 

44.4 

Montreal  . 

.  44.0 

43.5 

Toronto  . 

.  42.5 

42.1 

AA'innipeg  . 

.  43.0 

42.6 

Vancouver  . 

.  41.0 

41.1 

In  four  of  the  five  cities,  the  40-hour 
week  is  predominant  in  manufacturing.  In 
Halifax,  however,  almost  two-thirds  of  the 
plant  workers  were  on  a  44-hour  schedule. 


The  Five-Day  Week 

The  scope  of  the  five-day  week  in  manu¬ 
facturing  broadened  in  1951  to  include  70 
per  cent  of  the  plant  workers,  from  65  per 
cent  in  1950.  About  half  of  those  on  a 
five-day  week  were  on  a  40-hour  schedule 


as  compared  with  44  per  cent  a  year 

earlier.  The  proportions  of  plant  employees 
on  a  five-day  week  are  shown  below  by 
industrial  group,  b3’-  province  and  by  the 
major  cities,  arra3"ed  in  each  case  according 
to  the  proportions. 

Percentage  of 
Employees  on 
Industrial  Group  Five-Day  Week 

Electrical  Apparatus  and 

Supplies  .  99.0 

Rubber  Products .  98.8 

Tobacco  .  94.3 

Iron  and  Steel  Products. ...  90.3 

Printing,  Publishing  and 
Allied  Industries  .  87.5 


PLANT  EMPLOYEES  IN  MANUFACTURING  ON  A 
5-DAY  WEEK  AND  ON  A  40-HOUR 
5-DAY  WEEK,  1947  TO  1951 
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riant  B  I  efflce 
employees  employees 


BRITISH  PRAIRIES  ONTARIO^ QUEBEC  ATLANTIC 
COLUMBIA 


Induslrial  Group — Cone. 

Percentage  of 
Employees  on 
Five-Day  Week 


Clothing  (Textile  and  Fiu')  87.0 

Miscellaneous  Manufactur¬ 
ing  .  80 .  S 

Leather  Products  .  78.3 

Chemical  Products  .  77.3 

Transportation  Eciuipment.  73.4 

Products  of  Petroleum  and 

Coal  .  72.7 

Non-ferrous  Metal  Products.  61.7 

Wood  Products  .  59.8 

Textile  Products  (except 

Clothing)  .  57.0 

Food  and  Beverages .  45.9 

Non-metallic  Mineral 

Products .  39.6 

Paper  Products  .  32.5 

Province 

Ontario  .  81.4 

British  Columbia  .  75.6 

Manitoba  .  64.4 

Quebec  .  60.1 

Alberta .  42.3 

Saskatchewan  .  38.0 

Nova  Scotia  .  37.9 

Newfoundland  .  14.8 

New'  Brunswick  .  8.9 

Prince  Edward  Island .  2.1 

City 

Toronto  .  88.8 

Vancouver  .  81.2 

Montreal  .  80.4 

Winnipeg  .  68.5 

Halifax  . 16.9 


OFFICE  EMPLOYEES 

The  average  normal  work  w’eek  of  the 
156,000  office  workers  in  manufacturing 
covered  in  the  1951  survey  was  38-6  hours. 
This  is  a  decrease  of  about  12  minutes  from 
the  average  for  1950,  but  the  reduction, 
how'ever  slight,  is  in  evidence  in  most  of 
the  provincial  and  citj'  figures. 

The  most  noticeable  trend  has  been  a 
decrease  in  the  proportion  of  office 
employees  working  more  than  40  hours 
and  an  increase  in  the  proportion  w'orking 
less  than  371  hours.  As  shown  in  Table  3A, 
more  than  10  per  cent  of  office  w'orkers  in 
manufacturing  are  working  35  hours  a  week 
or  less.  About  half  the  office  employees 
were  on  the  payrolls  of  firms  reporting  a 
normal  w'ork  week  of  37-2  hours  or  less,  and 
more  than  three-quarters  of  them  were  on  a 
5-day  schedule. 

Changes  in  the  distribution  of  wdiite 
collar  W'orkers  since  1949,  according  to  the 
work  schedules  most  commonly  reported, 


are  show'n  below: — 

Percentage 
.  of  Workers 

Normal  Weekly  Hours  1949  1951 

Ender  371  . ' .  16.8  20.9 

37i  .  29.0  28.5 

0\'er  371  and  under  40....  17.0  17.3 

40"  .  19.1  20.5 

Over  40  .  18.1  12.8 


Provincial  Legislation 

Legislation  limiting  hours  of  work  in 
offices  applies  to  the  same  provinces  as 
that  for  factories,  and  provides  for  the  same 
maximum  hours  of  w'ork. 
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Normal  Work  Week  by  Province 

Eighty-four  per  cent  of  tlie  total  office 
employees  were  in  establishments  located 
m  Quebec  and  Ontario  where  those  on  a 
3(T-hour  or  shorter  week  comprised  53  and 
55  per  cent  of  the  respective  totals. 

A  work  week  of  40  hours  was  common 
in  the  Prairie  Provinces.  In  the  Atlantic 
area,  the  majoritj'  of  office  workers  was 
working  under  40  hours  but,  as  shown  in 
Table  3B,  substantial  proportions  wei-e  on 
a  work  week  of  44  hours  or  longer  except 
in  Newfoundland. 


Average  normal  weekly 

hours  are  shown 

provincially  as  follows:  — 

Average 

Normal 

Province 

Weekly 

Hours 

1950 

1951 

Newfoundland  . 

39.6 

39.0 

Prince  Edward  Island... 

42.7 

43.4 

Nova  Scotia  . 

39.0 

39.3 

New  Brunswick  . 

40.9 

41.7 

Quebec  . 

38.9 

38.5 

Ontario  . 

38.4 

38.3 

Manitoba  . 

40.1 

39.7 

Saskatchewan  . 

41.1 

41.0 

Alberta  . 

40.9 

40.7 

British  Columbia . 

40.5 

39-6 

Normal  Work  Week  by  City 

The  length  of  the  work  week  in  five 
major  Canadian  cities  is  .shown  in  detail 
in  Table  3C.  A  similar  pattern  is  seen  in 
the  over-all  di.stribiitions  for  Montreal  and 


Toronto,  with  the  Syi-hour  week  being 
distinctly  predominant.  In  Winnipeg,  the 
greatest  concentrations  of  employees  were 
on  a  40-hour  schedule,  and  in  Vancouver 
374  and  40  hours  were  the  normal  weeks 
for  31  and  26  per  cent  respectiveljn  Aver¬ 
age  normal  hours  in  the  five  major  cities 
are  as  follows: — • 


1950 

1951 

Halifax  . 

.  37.9 

39. 4^ 

Montreal  . 

.  38.1 

37.9 

Toronto  . 

.  39.1 

37.6 

Winnipeg  . 

.  40.0 

39.7 

4'ancoiiver  . 

.  39.4 

39.2 

The  Five-Day  Week 

About  76  per  cent  of  the  office  workers 
in  manufacturing  were  on  a  5-day  week 
in  1951.  This  compares  with  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  69  per  cent  existing  a  year  pre- 
\'iou3ly.  Increases  in  the  proportions  on 
the  5-day  week  in  Quebec  and  Ontario, 
where  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  total 
number  were  located,  were  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  over-all  increase.  In  Quebec, 
the  proportion  rose  from  63  to  72  per  cent 
and,  in  Ontario,  from  84  to  88.  The  five- 
day  week  was  much  more  common  in  four 
of  the  major  cities  than  in  the  province 
in  which  the  city  was  located. 


’One  large  employer  of  office  personnel 
increased  the  normal  work  week  from  361 
to  39  hours  in  1951. 


MANUFACTURING  EMPLOrEES  ON  A  S  DAV  WEEK  IN  1951 
BY  CITY 

Plant  Employees  Employees 


(A 

Halifax 

• 

E 

lAAAAAAAA 

Montreal 

AlijiAiiARRf' 

AAAAAAAAA 

Toronto 

RERiiiAiijiRi 

AAAAAAA 

Winnipeg 

lAAAAAAAA 

Vancouver 

iliiiiiiiiii 

each  symbol  represeats  le  ^  o1  (he  empleyees 


56969—3 
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TABLE  1C— NORMAL  WEEKLY  HOURS:  PLANT  EMPLOYEES:  BY  INDUSTRY 

Manufacturing  Industries  of  Canada,  October,  1951 


Normal  Weekly  Hours 

Food  and 
Beverages 

Tobacco 

and 

Tobacco 

Products 

Rubber 

Products 

Leather 

Products 

Textfle 

Products 

(except 

Clothing) 

Esta¬ 

blish¬ 

ments 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

Esta¬ 

blish¬ 

ments 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

Esta¬ 

blish¬ 

ments 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

Esta¬ 

blish¬ 

ments 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

Esta- 

bhsh- 

ments 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

•  2 

■1 

* 

•1 

* 

•8 

•4 

•2 

•6 

•2 

40 . 

13  *5 

21-5 

20-0 

54-4 

36-8 

50-3 

18-7 

14-6 

18-6 

25-7 

•2 

•1 

3-3 

5-7 

1-4 

■9 

•6 

■4 

42 . 

3-1 

7-5 

23-3 

27-3 

M 

1-4 

2-0 

4-0 

421 . 

2-1 

2-5 

3-3 

1-4 

4-6 

4-6 

2-3 

2’0 

1-3 

1-3 

1-7 

•5 

44: . 

20-5 
■  2 

17-0 
•  1 

16-7 

■9 

3-3 

■1 

12-0 

M 

13-2 

■9 

10-8 

•6 

14-4 

•2 

45 . 

10-4 

11-5 

20-0 

12-7 

36-8 

37-4 

24-2 

37-2 

20-1 

16-5 

2-3 

2-6 

3-3 

3-6 

4-9 

3-5 

8-2 

4-2 

48 . 

29-8 

23-7 

13-3 

3-4 

3-3 

•  1 

25-3 

22-1 

20-3 

22-3 

Over  48 . 

16-4 

12-1 

6-7 

1-2 

9-9 

•6 

6-3 

1-4 

14-2 

9-6 

Total  Percentage . 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

Total  Establishments  and 
Employees . 

1,015 

95,762 

30 

7.527 

30 

15,662 

284 

18,806 

344 

59,386 

*  Establishments  are  distributed,  in  this  table,  according  to  the  hours  reported  for  male  employees.  The  entry 
shown  in  the  adjacent  column  under  “Employees”  comprises  female  workers  only. 


TABLE  iC — NORMAL  WEEKLY  HOURS:  PLANT  EMPLOYEES: 

Manufacturing  Industries  of  Canada,  October,  1961 


BY  INDUSTRY 


Normal  Weekly  Hours 


Under  40 . 

40 . 

Over  40  and  under  42 . 

42 . 

m . 

Over  421  and  under  44 . 

44  . 

Over  44  and  under  45 . 

45  . 

Over  45  and  under  48 . 

48 . 

Over  48 . 

Total  Percentage . 

Total  Establishments  and 
Employees . 


Clothing 
(Textile 
and  Fur) 

Wood 

Products 

Paper 

Products 

Printing, 
Publishing 
and  Allied 
Industries 

Iron 

and 

Steel 

Products 

Esta¬ 

blish¬ 

ments 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

Esta¬ 

blish¬ 

ments 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

Esta¬ 

blish¬ 

ments 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

Esta¬ 

blish¬ 

ments 

Emp- 1 
loyees: 

Esta¬ 

blish¬ 

ments 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

% 

0/ 

/o 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

1,1 

1,1 

» 

•1 

•7 

•1 

8-9 

10-0 

•3 

■2 

52-3 

45-5 

20,3 

35-2 

16-0 

11-7 

63-4 

7M 

26-9 

48-5 

■8 

•4 

•1 

■1 

M 

■3 

•2 

■1 

•4 

•8 

2-8 

3-5 

•3 

■3 

3-2 

6-1 

1-3 

1-0 

•5 

•4 

2-6 

2-4 

1-8 

•7 

5-0 

2-4 

4-2 

3-1 

9-1 

10-2 

1-7 

1-7 

■1 

■2 

1-8 

•8 

•2 

■1 

1-2 

•6 

14-5 

13-1 

18-2 

12-7 

9-6 

12-5 

15-0 

9-7 

15-8 

5-9 

•7 

•5 

•1 

■1 

•4 

•4 

11-8 

18-5 

14-3 

15-8 

20-1 

9-2 

4-2 

3-4 

26-9 

24-2 

3-8 

4-6 

4-6 

3-2 

3-5 

■7 

1-8 

■8 

5-5 

M 

5-4 

5-9 

10-8 

8-9 

34-4 

54-0 

•4 

■6 

7-8 

6-7 

2-5 

2-8 

29-4 

22-7 

4-6 

2-2 

•4 

■1 

5-2 

2-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

834 

59,533 

748 

58,711 

282 

62,141 

450 

26,791 

780 

127,073 

Establishments  are  distributed,  in  this  table,  according  to  the  hours  reported  for  male  employees, 
snown  in  the  adjacent  column  under  Employees”  comprises  female  workers  only. 


The  entry 
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TABLE  1C— NORMAL  WEEKLY  HOURS:  PLANT  EMPLOYEES:  BY  INDUSTRY 

Manufacturing  Industries  of  Canada,  October,  1951 


Normal  Weekly  Hours 


Under  40. . 

40 . 

Over  40  and  under  42 
42 . 

^  m . 

Over  42i  and  under  44 

44  . 

Over  44  and  under  45 

45  . 

Over  45  and  under  4S 

48 . 

Over  48 . 

Total  Percentage . . 


Total  Establishments  and  Employees. 


Transportation 

Equipment 


Esta¬ 

blish¬ 

ments 


% 


11 


1-7 

19-7 

•5 

6-0 

9-0 

23-8 

23-7 

100-0 


599 


Emp¬ 

loyees 


% 

•1 

29-0 

•5 

•1 

6-9 

14-4 

13-0 

•1 

201 

2-8 

8-2 

4-8 

100-0 


95,241 


Esta¬ 

blish¬ 

ments 


% 

•6 

34-8 

•6 

M 

4-0 

2-9 

14-2 

* 

20-0 
8-6 
10-3 
2-9 
100 -0 


175 


-ferrous 

etal 

ducts 

Electrical 

Apparatus 

and 

Supplies 

Non-metalho 

Mineral 

Products 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

Esta¬ 

blish¬ 

ments 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

Esta¬ 

blish¬ 

ments 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

•1 

■6 

•1 

» 

•1 

37'4 

39-3 

51-8 

18-1 

12'7 

•1 

1-2 

•2 

•5 

•  1 

24-6 

4-9 

12-2 

2-3 

8-1 

2-4 

16-0 

7-0 

3-2 

4-1 

•5 

4-9 

14-7 

1-4 

•3 

7-8 

•1 

7-3 

3-7 

191 

•5 

15-3 

•1 

13-8 

14-4 

18-4 

8-6 

16-8 

1-8 

3-1 

•7 

2-7 

3-2 

10-3 

2-5 

•3 

20-9 

32-0 

•5 

1-8 

•7 

14-5 

10-2 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

34,486 

163 

37,668 

220 

18,625 

towi 


The  entry 


TABLE  1C — NORMAL  WEEKLY  HOURS:  PLANT  EMPLOYEES:  BY  INDUSTRY 
Manufacturing  Industries  of  Canada,  October,  1951 


Normal  Weekly  Hours 


Under  40. . 

40 . 

Over  40  and  under  42. . 

42 . 

42^ .  ,  , 

Over  42j  and  under  44. 

44  . 

Over  44  and  under  45. . . 

45  . 

Over  45  and  under  48 . 

48 . 

Over  48 .  . 

Total  Percentage . 

Total  Establishments  and  Employees 


Products  of 
Petroleum 
and  Coal 

Chemical 

Products 

Miscellaneous 

Manufacturing 

Lidustries 

Esta¬ 

blish¬ 

ments 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

Esta¬ 

blish¬ 

ments 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

Esta¬ 

blish¬ 

ments 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

■1 

1-9 

M 

1-6 

•6 

41-2 

75-3 

37-4 

41-9 

23-8 

20- 1 

1-0 

•3 

9..!\ 

4-8 

10-2 

2-5 

6-7 

2-1 

9-9 

6*7 

8-7 

2-9 

2-4 

3  •  1 

20-6 

3-7 

21-0 

25-3 

171 

7-8 

11-7 

5-9 

9.0-7 

?4‘1 

3*5 

•8 

1*6 

30-2 

10-5 

8-9 

6-1 

9-3 

6-0 

3-2 

•2 

2-5 

•8 

7-3 

IM 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

63 

9,713 

315 

30,210 

193 

12,306 

’  Establishments  are  distributed,  in  this  table,  according  to  the  hours  reported  for  male  employees.  The  entry 
shown  in  the  adjacent  column  under  "Employees”  comprises  female  workers  only. 


56969— 
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TABLE  ID— NORMAL  WEEKLY  HOURS:  PLANT  EMPLOYEES:  5  MAJOR  CITIES 

Manufacturing  Industries  of  Canada,  October,  1951 


Halifax 

Montreal 

Montreal 

Winnipeg 

Vancouyer 

Normal  Weekly  Hours 

Esta¬ 

blish¬ 

ments 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

Esta¬ 

blish¬ 

ments 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

Esta¬ 

blish¬ 

ments 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

Esta¬ 

blish¬ 

ments 

Emp¬ 
loy’ ees 

Esta¬ 

blish¬ 

ments 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

or 

/O 

% 

% 

1-4 

0-8 

1'7 

0-9 

0-7 

0-5 

4-3 

2-4 

40  . 

15-2 

13-3 

37-2 

34-1 

44-0 

46-8 

41-0 

39-2 

67-0 

74-4 

Over 

40  and  under  42 . 

1-5 

0-2 

0-6 

0-3 

1-3 

2-2 

0-7 

0-6 

0-9 

1-4 

0-6 

49 

1-5 

1-5 

1-5 

2-3 

2-8 

8-7 

1-7 

4-9 

3*5 

42^  . 

1-5 

1-6 

3-8 

7-5 

10’7 

9-2 

7-0 

12-6 

1-9 

0-6 

Over 

1-4 

1-1 

3-2 

2-5 

1-7 

2-6 

44  . 

45-5 

62-6 

IM 

9-1 

12-2 

7-5 

24-6 

21-0 

22-9 

15-3 

Over 

44  and  under  45 . 

1-5 

0-3 

0-2 

0-1 

0-3 

01 

1-0 

0’9 

13-4 

24-2 

13-3 

16-0 

6-0 

6-5 

Over 

4-7 

2-2 

3-4 

2-2 

3-3 

2-6 

48  . 

10-6 

12-9 

12-3 

13-2 

6-3 

3-8 

8-8 

7-2 

0-2 

0-3 

48  . 

22-7 

7-6 

12-4 

5-1 

0-8 

01 

3-7 

1-4 

1-4 

2-9 

Total  Percent aqe . 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

Establishments  and 

19.148 

423 

36,093 

66 

5,675 

979 

120,219 

1,127 

108,462 

300 

The  proportions  of  office  emploj^ees  by 
province  and  by  the  major  cities  are  shown 
in  descending  order  of  magnitude  as 
follows : — 


Province 

Percentage  of 
Employees  on 
Five-Day  Week 

Ontario  . 

87.4 

Quebec  . 

72.1 

British  Columbia  . 

50.8 

Manitoba . 

50.0 

Alberta  . 

44.4 

Newfoundland  . 

34.6 

New  Brunswick  . 

31.9 

Saskatchewan  . 

28.5 

Nova  Scotia  . 

20.1 

Prince  Edward  Island . . . 

2.3 

City 

Toronto  . 

92.3 

Montreal  . 

85.7 

Vancouver  . 

63.5 

Winnipeg  . 

50.2 

Halifax  . 

7.6 
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TABLE  2A — PLANT  EMPLOYEES  ON  5-DAY  WEEK:  CANADA  TOTALS 

Manufacturing  Industries  of  Canada,  October,  1961 


Establishments  Employees 

Normal  eekly  Hours  Number  Per  Cent  Number  Per  Cent 


Ender 

40 

1.6 

4,224 

.8 

40 

45.9 

264,310 

49.3 

Over 

40 

and 

under 

42  . 

.  27 

.7 

3,261 

.6 

42 

2.2 

25,514 

4.8 

424 

.  276 

7.1 

36.246 

6.8 

Over 

424 

and 

under 

44  . 

.  74 

1.9 

23,620 

4.4 

44 

.  300 

7.7 

27.809 

5.1 

Over 

44 

and 

under 

45  . 

.  9 

.2 

433 

.1 

45 

.  883 

22.7 

119,700 

22.3 

Over 

45 

and 

under 

48  . 

.  131 

3.4 

9,734 

1.8 

48 

.  176 

4.5 

15,677 

2.9 

Over 

48 

.  80 

2.1 

6,009 

1.1 

Total  . . . 

.  3.897 

100.0 

536,537 

100.0 

TABLE  2B — PLANT  EMPLOYEES  ON  5-DAY  WEEK :  BY  PROVINCE 


Manufacturing  Industries  of  Canada,  October,  1951 


Normal  Weeklj-  Hours 

Newfoundland 

Prince  Edward 
Island 

Nova  Scotia 

New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

Esta- 

blLsh- 

ments 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

Esta¬ 

blish¬ 

ments 

Emp- 

loj-ees 

Esta¬ 

blish¬ 

ments 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

Esta¬ 

blish¬ 

ments 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

Esta¬ 

blish¬ 

ments 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

* 

•8 

9-1 

6-7 

1-7 

!•  I 

40  . 

71  -4 

89-6 

69-7 

94-3 

36-4 

4-8 

39-3 

34-8 

14-3 

•7 

•6 

•  2 

42  . 

4-3 

1-1 

1-9 

2-4 

424 . 

100-0 

100-0 

4-3 

1-2 

4-8 

7-5 

Over  42|  and  under  44  . 

44 . 

1-6 

1-2 

8-7 

-4 

11-3 

8-8 

•1 

•  1 

45  , 

14-3 

8-9 

13-0 

3-0 

45-4 

87-8 

19-5 

31-3 

9-1 

-7 

4-2 

2-5 

4H 

8-0 

6-6 

Over  4R 

6-4 

3-5 

Total  Percentage . 

ICO-0 

100-0 

WO-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

Total  Establishments  and 

Employees . 

7 

1.112 

1 

13 

23 

7-577 

11 

1,207 

999 

144.734 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

British 

Columbia 

Normal  Weekly  Hours 

Esta¬ 

blish¬ 

ments 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

Esta¬ 

blish¬ 

ments 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

p]sta- 

blish- 

ments 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

Esta¬ 

blish¬ 

ments 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

Esta¬ 

blish¬ 

ments 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

1-2 

•5 

1-0 

-3 

4-8 

2-3 

40  . 

38-6 

50-1 

64-9 

57-2 

65-6 

56-5 

69-7 

56-8 

85-7 

78-9 

•8 

•9 

•5 

•7 

-5 

-3 

42  . 

2-3 

4-0 

2-1 

6-4 

12-5 

30-5 

7-5 

23-7 

1-5 

14-6 

42^  . 

8-9 

71 

10-6 

17-6 

3-1 

-5 

6-1 

3-5 

2-2 

-6 

Over  424  and  under  44 . 

6-9 

1-0 

•4 

1-5 

2-1 

2-5 

44  . 

6-6 

40 

7-4 

5-0 

18-8 

12-5 

6-1 

8-4 

4-8 

Over  44  and  under  45  . 

-3 

•1 

•5 

.  1 

9-1 

30-2 

22-5 

8-9 

9-2 

5-5 

Over  4.')  and  under  48 . 

4-0 

1*9 

10 

1-1 

48 . 

4-0 

•6 

1  -8 

2-1 

2-0 

•2 

-5 

•8 

Total  Percentage . 

100-0 

1 00-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

Total  Establishments  and 

32 

1,998 

66 

5,519 

401 

45,194 

Employees . 

2,166 

315,633 

191 

13,711 

*  Establishments  are  distributed,  in  this  table,  according  to  the  normal  weekly  hours  reported  for  male  employees. 
The  entry  shown  in  the  adjacent  column  under  ''Employees”  comprises  female  workers  only. 
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TABLE  2C— NORMAL  WEEKLY  HOURS:  PLANT  EMPLOYEES  ON  5-DAY  WEEK: 

BY  INDUSTRY 

Manufacturing  Industries  of  Canada,  October,  1951 


Normal  Weekly  Hours 


Under  40 


40 


Over 

40  and  under  42. . . . 

42 . 

42i . 

Over 

42^  and  under  44 . 

44 . 

Over 

44  and  under  45 . 

45  . 

Over 

45  and  under  48.  . 

48 . 

Over 

48 . 

Total 

Percentage . 

Total  Establishments  and 
Employees . 


Food  and 
Beverages 


Esta¬ 

blish¬ 

ments 


% 


42-2 


5- 4 

6- 8 

1-4 


21-4 

2-7 

9-9 

1-4 

100-0 


294 


Emp¬ 

loyees 


% 


39-0 


10-3 

4-8 

M 

8-9 


21-6 

2-7 

9-9 

1-7 

100-0 


43,964 


Tobacco 

and 

Products 


Esta¬ 

blish¬ 

ments 


% 


30-0 


35-0 


10-0 


25-0 


100-0 


20 


Emp¬ 

loyees 


Rubber 

Products 


% 


57-6 


29-0 


13-0 


100-0 


Esta¬ 

blish¬ 

ments 


% 


Emp¬ 

loyees 


38-6 

3-8 


3-8 

'3-8' 


42-4 

3-8 

3-8 


7,098 


100-0 


26 


% 

•8 

50-5 

5-7 


Leather 

Products 


Esta¬ 

blish¬ 

ments 


1-4 


37-7 

3-7 

•1 


100-0 


15,467 


% 

•5 

28-2 

M 

M 

6-6 


Emp¬ 

loyees 


6-1 

1-1 

36-5 

6-1 

n-6 

M 

100-0 


% 

•3 

18-5 

1-0 

•6 

5-9 


Textile 
Products 
(except  Clothing) 


Esta¬ 

blish¬ 

ments 


9-3 

•6 

46-8 

4-4 

11-9 

■7 

100-0 


181  I  14,729 


•9 

27-5 

•4 

2-1 

3-4 

2-6 

30 

•9 

27-5 

9-4 

15-0 

7-3 

100-0 


233 


Emp¬ 

loyees 


% 

•3 

44-6 

•5 

4- 8 
3-4 

■9 

2-5 

•3 

20-8 

7-1 

9-6 

5- 2 
100-0 


33,835 


‘^‘®*^''‘'’uted,  in  tUs  table,  according  to  the  hours  reported  for  male  employees. 
SDOwn  in  the  adjacent  column  under  Employees  comprises  female  workers  only. 


The  entry 


TABLE  2C  NORMAL  WEEKLY  HOURS:  PLANT  EMPLOYEES  ON  5-DAY  WEEK* 

BY  INDUSTRY 

Manufacturing  Industries  of  Canada,  October,  1951 


Normal  Weekly  Hours 

Clothing 
(Textile 
and  Fur) 

Wood 

Products 

Paper 

Products 

Printing, 
Publishing 
and  Allied 
Industries 

Iron  and 
Steel 
Products 

Esta¬ 

blish¬ 

ments 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

Esta¬ 

blish¬ 

ments 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

Esta¬ 

blish¬ 

ments 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

Esta¬ 

blish¬ 

ments 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

Esta¬ 

blish¬ 

ments 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

Under  40 . 

% 

1-1 

% 

1-2 

% 

% 

% 

1*3 

% 

•  2 

% 

% 

% 

or 

.'0 

Over 

40  and  under  42. 

80-0 

•6 

3-1 

2-8 

52*1 

43-5 

■3 

58-5 

•1 

28-4 

1-3 

36-3 

75-8 

79-1 

35  0 

•2 

53-7 

42 . 

•5 

•3 

•1 

•5 

•9 

m . 

*  0 

•3 

1*2 

3-2 

l2*5 

•8 

•7 

•7 

•4 

Over 

42j  and  under  44. 

1-7 

11-2 

•3 

Z.  •  U 

1-9 

11-2 

■3 

-3 

7-3 

8-2 

6-5 

4-9 

3-5 

11-8 

11-3 

44. . . 

■  3 

3-2 

2*1 

1-5 

.7 

Over 

44  and  under  45 

4-9 

6-3 

5-5 

4-9 

3-2 

6-7 

3-4 

Over 

45  and  under  48 

12-9 

2-5 

2-7 

M 

20-4 

2-8 

3-5 

26-1 

2-2 

34-2 

3-8 

27-i 

2-7 

2-4 

34'3 

26-4 

48 . 

1-6 

•3 

■1 

4-2 

1-0 

Over 

48 . 

■8 

100-0 

4  '3 
6-3 
100-0 

2*6 

6-9 

6-5 

3-3 

1-6 

100-0 

1 

Total 

5 ' 8 

3-2 

1-2 

Total  Establishments  and 
Employees . 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

713 

347 

35,145 

158 

20.205 

368 

23,437 

600 

114,712 

hown  in  the  adjacent  coIum;“und“CT  “EmplbyilL’^'^'omp?^^^^^^  employees.  The  entry 
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TABLE  2C — NORMAL  WEEKLY  HOURS;  PLANT  EMPLOYEES  ON  5-D4Y  WEEK: 

BY  INDUSTRY 


Manufacturing  Industries  of  Canada,  October,  1961 


Normal  Weekly  Hours 

Transportation 

Equipment 

Non-ferrous 

Metal 

Products 

Electrical 
Apparatus 
and  SuppUes 

Non-metallic 

Mineral 

Products 

Esta- 

bhsh- 

ments 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

Esta¬ 

blish¬ 

ments 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

Esta¬ 

blish¬ 

ments 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

Esta¬ 

blish¬ 

ments 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Under  40 . 

•6 

•1 

•8 

•1 

•6 

■  1 

40 . 

46-4 

39-5 

44-1 

51-2 

41-6 

52-3 

39-2 

32-2 

Over  40  and  under  42 . 

2-0 

•  7 

1-3 

•2 

42 . 

•8 

15-1 

5-2 

12-3 

2-9 

15-5 

42| . 

11-9 

9-4 

5-1 

3-8 

16-9 

7-1 

6-9 

10-5 

Over  423  and  under  44 . 

6-0 

19-5 

2-9 

•7 

5-2 

14-8 

2-0 

•5 

44 . 

5-3 

2-7 

8-1 

7-0 

5-8 

3-3 

2-0 

•7 

Over  44  and  under  45 . 

•7 

•  1 

* 

•1 

1-0 

•  2 

45 .  . 

21-9 

27-3 

25-0 

18-1 

19-5 

8-7 

34-2 

32-6 

Over  45  and  under  48 . 

3-3 

•5 

8-8 

2-3 

1-3 

■4 

2-0 

•  i 

48 . 

1-3 

■1 

2-9 

1-4 

1-3 

•2 

4-9 

2-8 

Over  48 . 

•6 

•1 

1-5 

■2 

1-3 

•6 

4-9 

4-3 

Total  Percentage . 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

Total  Establishments  and 'Emplo.y  ees . 

151 

69,876 

136 

21,290 

154 

37,268 

102 

7,371 

*  Establishments  areldistributed,. in  this  table,  according  to  the  hours  reported  for  male  employees.  The  entry- 
shown  in  the  adjacentjcolumn  under  "Employees”  comprises  female  workers  only. 


TABLE  20 — NORMAL  WEEKLY  HOURS:  PLANT  EMPLOYEES  ON  5-DAY  WEEK; 

BY  INDUSTRY 

Manufacturing  Industries  of  Canada,  October,  1961 


Normal  Weekly  Hours 

Products  of 
Petroleum 
and  Coal 

Chemical 

Products 

Miscellaneous 

Manufacturing 

Industries 

Esta¬ 

blish¬ 

ments 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

Esta¬ 

blish¬ 

ments 

Emp- 

loy'ees 

Esta¬ 

blish¬ 

ments 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

% 

% 

% 

2-5 

49-6 

•8 

2- 9 
8-8 

3- 4 
13-9 

% 

1- 5 
54-2 

-3 

8-2 

11-2 

2- 7 
13-4 

% 

2-0 

29-7 

3- 4 
2-0 

14-1 

4- 1 
10-8 

% 

•7 

24-5 

1-6 

11-4 

16-9 

5-6 

4-7 

40 . 

Over  40  and  under  42 .  . 

42 . 

42^ .  . 

Over  42 j  and  under  44 .  . 

44  . 

Over  44  and  under  45 . . 

45  . 

Over  45  and  under  48. . 

48 .  . 

Over  48 . 

Total  Percenlage . 

Total  Establishments  and  Employees . 

89-2 

3-6 

3-6 

98-6 

1-3 

•2 

3-6 

WO-0 

•5 

100-0 

14-3 

1-7 

21 

100 -0 

7-2 

■4 

•9 

100-0 

27-0 

1-4 

41 

1-4 

100-0 

29^ 

•9 

2-6 

1-3 

100-0 

28 

7,062 

238 

23,376 

148 

9,947 

•  Establishments  are  distributed,  in  this  table,  according  to  the  hours  reported  for  male  employees.  The  entry 
shown  in  the  adjacent  column  under  "Employees”  comprises  female  workers  only. 
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TABLE  2D— NORMAL  WEEKLY  HOURS:  PLANT  EMPLOYEES  ON  5-UAY  WEEK: 

5  MAJOR  CITIES 

Manufacturing  Industries  of  Canada,  October,  1951 


Normal  Weekb'  Hours 

Halifax 

Montreal 

Toronto 

Winnipeg 

Vancouver 

Esta¬ 

blish¬ 

ments 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

Esta¬ 

blish¬ 

ments 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

Esta¬ 

blish¬ 

ments 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

Esta¬ 

blish¬ 

ments 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

Esta¬ 

blish¬ 

ments 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Under  40 . 

1-8 

M 

1-9 

1-0 

M 

0-4 

5-5 

2-9 

40 . 

71-5 

77-9 

50-5 

41-5 

50-7 

51-2 

65-5 

56-8 

85-6 

90-6 

Over 

40  and  under  42 . 

0-7 

0-2 

1-4 

2-4 

0-5 

0-8 

0-6 

0-5 

42 . 

7-1 

9-1 

2-0 

2-5 

2-8 

7-3 

1-6 

5-9 

0-6 

1  -5 

m . 

7-1 

9-6 

5-0 

9-0 

12-2 

10-1 

10-8 

18-3 

2-5 

0-8 

Over 

42|  and  under  44 . 

1-7 

1-2 

3-5 

2-8 

1-1 

0-5 

44 . 

14-3 

3-5 

10-6 

8-1 

8-5 

6-5 

7-0 

4-7 

4-6 

2-4 

Over 

44  and  under  45 . 

0-1 

0-1 

0-3 

0-2 

0-5 

0-1 

45 . 

17-3 

29-4 

14-9 

16-3 

8-6 

9-2 

Over 

45  and  under  48 . 

3-4 

1-7 

1-6 

0-9 

1-1 

1-2 

48 . 

4-2 

4-1 

2-0 

1-2 

9‘9. 

2-1 

Over 

48 . 

2-7 

11 

0-2 

0-1 

0-6 

1  •  3 

Total 

Percentage . 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

Total 

Establishments  and 

Emplovees . 

14 

961 

707 

96,645 

971 

96.364 

186 

13.120 

326 

29.3  ( 

TABLE  3A— NORMAL  WEEKLY  HOURS:  OFFICE  EMPLOYEES:  CANADA  TOTALS 


Manufacturing  Industries  of  Canada,  October,  1951 


Establishments 

Emplovees 

Xormal  Weekly  Hours 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Under 

35  . 

1.8 

2,132 

1.4 

35  . 

11.3 

13,953 

8.9 

Over 

35  and  under  37  ‘  .  . 

341 

6.6 

16,613 

10.6 

37-j  . 

13.6 

44,536 

28  5 

Over 

374  and  under  40  .  . 

11. S 

27,024 

17.3 

40  . 

20.6 

32,160 

20  5 

Over 

40  and  under  44  . . 

9.2 

10,412 

6.6 

44  . 

12.7 

5,578 

3.6 

Over 

44  . 

12.4 

4,110 

2.6 

Total  . 

100.0 

156,518 

100.0 

720 


TABLE  3B — NORMAL  WEEKLY  HOURS:  OFEICE  EMPLOYEES:  BY  PROVINCE 

Manufacturing  Industries  of  Canada,  October,  1951 


Normal  Weekly  Hours 

Newfoundland 

Prince  Edward 
Island 

Nova  Scotia 

New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

Offices 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

Offices 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

Offices 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

Offices 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

Offices 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

Under  3.5 . 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

•6 

•6 

9-3 

1-8 

19- 3 
7-5 

10-6 

20- 5 
29-8 

100-0 

% 

■1 

15-5 

5-0 

3- 3 
63-7 

2-0 

4- 5 
10-8 

5- 1 
100-0 

% 

* 

1-0 

2-8 

1-0 

21-0 

8-5 

10-5 

25-7 

29-5 

100-0 

% 

•2 

•6 

7’6 

5-5 

30-0 

12-8 

9-8 

14-6 

18-9 

100-0 

% 

3-0 

11- 3 

7- 8 

12- 4 
11-2 
19-5 
11-9 

8- 0 
14-9 

100-0 

% 

2-7 

10-2 

11-3 

28-7 

18-3 

14-3 

7-5 

2-6 

4-4 

100-0 

35 . 

Over  35  and  under  371 . 

37i.  , 

Over  37|  and  under  40. . . 

40 . 

Over  40  and  under  44 

44 . 

Over  44  . 

Total  Percentaqe . 

Total  Offices  and  Employees. 

3- 1 
1-5 
7-7 

4- 6 
15-4 
24-6 
43-1 

100-0 

2-1 

30-7 

36-6 

1-2 

12-6 

8-2 

8-6 

100-0 

7-1 

14-3 

14-3 

42-9 

21-4 

100-0 

10-0 

4-6 

40-0 

39-2 

6-2 

100-0 

65 

1,629 

14 

130 

161 

3,438 

105 

1,672 

1.392 

45.028 

*  Offices  are  distributed,  in  this  table,  according  to  the  hours  reported  for  male  employees.  The  entry  shown  in 
tlie  adjacent  column  under  Employees”  comprises  female  workers  only. 


TABLE  3B — NORMAL  WEEKLY  HOURS:  OFFICE  EMPLOYEES:  BY  PROVINCE 

Manufacturing  Industries  of  Canada,  October,  1951 


Normal  Weekly  Hours 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

British 

Columbia 

Offices 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

Offices 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

Offices 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

Offices 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

Offices 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Under  35 . 

1-6 

•8 

3-3 

4-2 

■9 

■4 

1-0 

•8 

•4 

•1 

35 . 

16-3 

9-3 

2-9 

3-8 

1-7 

3-2 

2-6 

•8 

5-0 

4-7 

Over 

35  and  under  37^ . 

7-7 

11-8 

4-9 

5-9 

2-6 

1-9 

1-5 

2-1 

2-2 

6-7 

37i . 

18-6 

32-4 

7-8 

8-3 

•9 

•7 

4-1 

7-3 

11-2 

22-8 

Over 

37^  and  under  40 . 

11-9 

15-5 

13-9 

17-5 

10-3 

17-2 

11-8 

13-2 

9-2 

11-0 

40 . 

20-8 

23-4 

25-8 

33-3 

12-9 

30-7 

16-9 

39-8 

31-8 

22-5 

Over 

40  and  under  44 . 

6-8 

41 

IM 

11-6 

11-2 

20-4 

13-3 

16-4 

7-8 

19-0 

44 . 

7-1 

1-5 

22-1 

13-1 

34-5 

19-0 

22-6 

13-2 

31-0 

13-0 

Over 

44 . 

9-2 

1-2 

8-2 

2-3 

25-0 

6-5 

26-2 

0-4 

1-4 

•2 

Total  Percentage . 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

Total  Offices  and  Employees. 

2,394 

87,386 

244 

4,020 

116 

1,391 

195 

3,066 

500 

8,733 

*  Offices  are  distributed,  in  this  table,  according  to  the  hours  reported  for  male  employees.  Tlie  entry  shown  in 
the  adjacent  column  under  "Employees”  comprLses  female  workers  only. 


TABLE  3C— NORMAL  WEEKLY  HOURS:  OFFICE  EMPLOYEES:  5  MAJOR  CITIES 

Manufacturing  Industries  of  Canada,  October,  1961 


Normal  Weekly  Hours 

Halifax 

Montreal 

Toronto 

Winnipeg 

Vancouver 

Offices 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

Offices 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

Offices 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

Offices 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

Offices 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

3-8 

2-8 

■6 

•4 

3-6 

4-6 

■6 

•1 

35 . 

* 

•04 

15-4 

12-0 

21-5 

9-6 

3-2 

4  1 

5-4 

4-2 

Over 

35  and  under  371 . 

14-8 

5-9 

7-1 

10-3 

6-9 

9-9 

5-0 

5-4 

2-6 

8-0 

371 . 

5-5 

5-7 

16-6 

38-4 

25-4 

50-0 

8-2 

7-6 

14-2 

31-0 

Ov-er 

371  and  under  40 . 

20-4 

70-8 

9-4 

16-1 

10-9 

91 

14-6 

18-2 

10-3 

11-5 

40 . 

9-3 

M 

21-8 

12-3 

21-6 

17-0 

26-5 

33-5 

34-9 

26-2 

Over 

40  and  under  44 . 

11-1 

2-0 

10-1 

5-5 

5-8 

2-8 

11-9 

12-2 

7-4 

6-8 

44 . 

25-9 

13-5 

6-9 

M 

4-4 

■7 

21-5 

12-5 

24-0 

12-1 

Over 

44 . 

13-0 

1-0 

8-9 

1-5 

2-9 

•5 

5-5 

1-9 

•  6 

•1 

Total  Percentage . 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

Total  Offices  and  Employees. 

54 

2,005 

812 

30,426 

902 

34,9.53 

219 

3,710 

350 

5,600 

•  Offices  are  distributed,  in  this  table,  according  to  the  hours  reported  for  male  employees.  The  entry  shown  in 
the  adjacent  column  under  "Employees”  comprises  female  workers  only. 
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TABLE  4A — OFFICE  EMPLOYEES  ON  5-DAY  WEEK:  CANADA  TOTALS 

Manujacturing  Industries  oj  Canada,  October,  1961 

Offices  Employees 


Normal  Weekly  Hours 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Under 

35  . 

76 

2.6 

1,372 

1.2 

35  . 

575 

20.2 

13,805 

11.6 

Over 

35  and  under  STy  . 

232 

8.2 

13,551 

11.4 

37i  . 

674 

23.7 

43,262 

36.4 

Over 

37-1  and  under  40  . 

209 

7.4 

15,972 

13.4 

40  . 

853 

30.0 

28,741 

24.2 

Over 

40  . 

224 

7.9 

2,140 

1.8 

Total  . 

2,843 

100.0 

118,843 

100.0 

TABLE  4B— OFFICE  EMPLOYEES  ON  5  DAY  WEEK:  BY  PROVINCE 

Manujacturing  Industries  oj  Canada,  October,  1951 


Normal  Weekly  Hours 


Under  35 . 

35 . 

Over  35  and  under  371. 

37i . 

Over  37i  and  under  40, 

40 . 

Over  40 . 

Total  Percentage . 


Total  Offices  and  Employees. 


Newfoundland 


Offices 


% 


20-0 

20-0 

20-0 

40-0 


m-0 


Emp¬ 

loyees 


% 


3-7 

88-7 

6-7 

•9 


100-0 


564 


Prince  Edward 
Island 


Offices 


% 


100  0 

'm'-o 


1 


Emp¬ 

loyees 


% 


100-0 

'ibb'-'o 


Nova  Scotia 


Offices 


% 


8-3 

8-3 

25-0 


41-7 

16-7 

100-0 


12 


Emp¬ 

loyees 


% 


76-2 

1-7 

16-6 


4-8 

•7 

100-0 


692 


New  Brunswick 


Offices 


% 


10-0 

10-0 

40-0 

40-0 


100-0 


10 


Emp¬ 

loyees 


% 


100-0 


534 


Quebec 


Offices 


% 

4- 

20' 

8- 

22' 

6' 

27- 

11- 

100-0 


751 


Emp¬ 

loyees 


% 

2-0 

14-0 


12 

39 

14' 

16 

2- 

100- 


32,458 


Normal  Weekly  Hours 


Under  36 . 

35 . 

Over  35  and  under  37j. 

371 . 

Over  37|  and  under  40. 

40 . 

Over  40 . 

Total  Percentage . 


Total  Offices  and  Employees. 


Ontario 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

British 

Columbia 

Offices 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

Offices 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

Offices 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

Offices 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

Offices 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

1-9 

•8 

6-7 

4-1 

'4 

.1 

22-9 

10-6 

7-8 

7-7 

13-3 

11-3 

10-4 

1-7 

9-5 

Q.n 

9-2 

12-0 

7-8 

7-8 

* 

1-0 

■4 

2-6 

6*1 

25-4 

36-1 

17-7 

16-0 

6-7 

2-5 

14-6 

15-5 

22-4 

38-3 

8*5 

13-8 

6-7 

17-0 

4-2 

4..^ 

2.4 

4‘0 

25-7 

25-3 

45-5 

45-7 

66-7 

83-8 

50-0 

68-8 

56-5 

38-4 

6*4 

1-4 

7-8 

1-7 

13-3 

1-4 

20-8 

9-1 

5-2 

4*1 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

1,679 

76,394 

90 

2.002 

15 

397 

48 

1,362 

232 

4,437 

Winces  are  uisiriDurea,  in  tms  taDle,  according  to  the  hours  report 
the  adjacent  column  under  “Employees”  comprises  female  workers  only. 


TABLE  4C— OFFICE  EMPLOYEES  ON  5-DAY  WEEK:  5  MAJOR  CITIES 

_ Manujacturing  Industries  oj  Canada,  October,  1951 


Normal  Weekly  Hours 

Halifax 

Montreal 

Toronto 

Winnipeg 

Vancouver 

Offices 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

Offices 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

Offices 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

Offices 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

Offices 

Emp¬ 

loyees 

Under  35 . 

35 . 

Over  35  and  under  37i , . . 

37i . 

Over  37|  and  under  40 

40 . 

Over  40 . 

Total  Percentaoe. . . 

Total  Offices  and  Employees. 

% 

10-0 

30-0 

40-0 

20-0 

100-0 

% 

7-8 

75-2 

13-7 

3-3 

100-0 

% 

5-5 

23-3 

7- 8 
25-2 

4-2 

25-6 

8- 4 
100-0 

% 

2-2 

13- 8 
IM 
44-2 

14- 3 
12-2 

2-2 

100-0 

% 

•4 

25-8 

8-0 

29-9 

7-8 

23-3 

4-8 

100-0 

% 

■4 

10-3 

10-3 

53-4 

7-6 

16-4 

1-6 

100-0 

% 

7- 0 

8- 1 
7-0 

17-4 

7-0 

46-5 

7-0 

100-0 

% 

4-5 

8-2 

6-6 

14-5 

18-3 

46-6 

1-3 

100-0 

% 

•5 

8-4 

2-1 

25-3 

4-2 

55-3 

4-2 

100-0 

% 

■1 

6-3 

3-9 

45-4 

5-1 

37-2 

2-0 

100-0 

10 

153 

524 

26,088 

752 

32,277 

86 

1,862 

190 

3,555 

722 


Laval  University  Holds  7th  Annual 
Convention  on  Industrial  Relations 

All  aspects  and  effects  of  inflation  thoroughly  discussed  at  two-day 
conference  in  Quebec,  theme  of  which  was  "Wages  and  Prices”.  Eight 
prominent  men  addressed  the  gathering,  which  numbered  500  persons 


Wages  and  prices,  the  two  poles  between 
which  most  employer-employee  relations 
revolve,  were  the  subject  of  a  thorough 
study  at  the  7th  annual  convention*  on 
industrial  relations  at  Laval  University, 
held  at  Quebec  on  April  21  and  22  last. 

Some  500  delegates,  including  employer 
and  union  representatives,  provincial  and 
federal  government  officials,  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  co-operative  associations  and 
of  social  agencies,  attended.  Each  of  the 
eight  lectures  was  followed  by  a  free 
discussion  of  views  bearing  on  subjects 
related  to  wages  and  prices,  of  which  the 
leitmotif  was  inflation. 

The  convention  president,  Gerard 
Tremblay,  Quebec’s  Deputy  Minister  of 
Ijabour  and  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Industrial  Relations  at  Laval,  introduced 
the  theme.  He  gave  a  brief  outline  of 
the  eight  subjects  to  be  studied  by  the 
delegates,  a  summary  of  each  of  which  is 
given  below. 

The  president  pointed  out  that,  even 
though  the  solutions  resulting  from  the 
discussions  may  not  be  accepted,  they  will 
help  us  to  gain  a  better  understanding 
of  the  complexity  of  modern  economic 
hfe  and  will  bring  about  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  human  society  and  of  the 
reality  of  its  di.stre.ss,  which  “must  always 
be  exceeded  by  the  extent  of  its  hopes”. 

Monsignor  Alphonse-Marie  Parent,  P.A., 
Vice-Rector  of  Laval  LFniversity,  also 
addressed  the  first  session  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  and  pointed  out  that  this  was  not 
“a  convention  with  a  view  to  populariza¬ 
tion.  but  a  really  scientific  convention”. 

*Themes  of  the  six  previous  conventions 
were:  industrial  relations  in  Quebec  (1946); 
collective  agreements  and  union  security 
(1947);  forms  of  labour-management  co¬ 
operation  (1948):  technique  of  labour 
relations  (1949);  wage  structure  (1950);  and 
security  in  the  worker’s  family  (1951).  The 
discussions  of  the  1950  and  1951  conventions 
were  reported  in  the  Labour  Gazette 
(June,  1950,  p.  817  and  June,  1951,  p.  794). 


Nature,  Effects  and  Causes  of  Inflation 

Roger  Dehem,  professor  of  Political 
Economy  in  the  Industrial  Relations  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  University  of  Montreal,  first 
speaker  at  the  convention,  spoke  on  infla¬ 
tion  and  its  nature,  effects  and  causes. 

Stating  that  a  general  price  increase  may 
be  considered  as  the  effect  of  a  more 
fundamental  phenomenon,  Mr.  Dehem 
suggested  a  definition  of  inflation:  “an 
economic  condition  characterized  by  a 
surplus  of  demand  on  the  majority  of 
markets”.  Going  into  detail,  Mr.  Dehem 
added:  “Inflation  is  a  condition  where  the 
value  of  the  total  demand  for  goods 
exceeds  the  value  of  the  total  supply.” 

The  speaker  then  explained  that  there 
are  two  kinds  of  inflation,  “open”  and 
“disguised”.  “It  is  open,”  he  said,  “when 
the  price  structure  is  free  to  adjust  itself 
in  order  to  reabsorb  the  lack  of  balance; 
it  is  disguised  when  the  price  structure  is 
frozen.”  We  then  have  a  lasting  lack  of 
balance,  he  said. 

The  effects  of  open  inflation,  according 
to  Mr.  Dehem,  are  revealed,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  a  certain  ineffectiveness:  economic 
calculations  are  falsified  by  the  abnormal 
and  unexpected  distortions  of  the  price 
structure,  causing  a  loss  of  efficiency  in 
production  and  less  satisfaction  on  the  part 
of  consumer-depositors;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  social  injustice,  as  there  comes 
about  an  arbitrary  redistribution  of 
incomes. 

Mr.  Dehem  declared  it  was  a  dangerous 
mistake  to  think  that  the  damage  wrought 
by  open  inflation  could  be  prevented  by 
price  control. 

“Under  disguised  inflation,”  he  added, 
“the  price  structure  is  frozen  and  cannot 
operate  as  a  regulator  of  economic  activity. 
Markets  being  out  of  balance,  resources 
are  allocated  either  on  the  “line-up”  prin¬ 
ciple,  or  at  the  discretion  of  producers  and 
middlemen,  or  according  to  priority  rules 
laid  down  by  the  Government. 

As  to  the  causes  of  inflation,  the  speaker 
said :  “the  general  surplus  of  demand  over 
supply  may  come  from  a  relative  contrac- 
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non  of  supply  in  relation  to  demand,  or 
form  an  expansion  of  demand  greater  than 
that  of  supply.” 

Mr.  Dehem  emphasized  three  sound 
features  of  Canada’s  policy  which  have  had 
a  deflationary  effect: — 

The  Canadian  Government  balanced  its 
books  with  a  surplus  for  six  consecutive 
years,  which  allowed  it  to  reduce  the 
national  public  debt  by  17-5  per  cent  since 
1946.  Secondly,  the  monetary  policy  of 
the  Bank  of  Canada  was  more  restrictive 
than  in  the  United  States.  From  May, 
1950,  to  February,  1952,  the  long-term  rate 
of  interest  in  Canada  rose  from  2-72  per 
cent  to  3-50  per  cent,  an  increase  of  28 
per  cent;  while  in  the  United  States,  the 
rate  went  up  from  2-23  per  cent  to  2-71 
per  cent  in  the  same  period,  an  increase 
of  21  per  cent.  Fdrthermore,  since 
September,  1950,  Canada  has  had  the  good 
fortune  of  freeing  the  rates  of  exchange, 
thus  giving  the  Canadian  authorities  more 
freedom  of  action  to  protect  themselves 
from  the  deficiencies  of  Washington’s 
economic  policy. 

Mr.  Dehem  added  that  the  present 
recession,  as  in  1949,  though  n^ore  dis¬ 
tressing  for  some,  represents  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  economic  system  as  a  whole. 

As  a  conclusion  to  his  paper  on  inflation, 
the  speaker  suggested  that  inflation  is  a 
phenomenon  which  transcends  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  “The  latter  can  only  try  to 
protect  himself,  or  make  the  best  of  forces 
beyond  his  control.  The  control  of  these 
forces  is  essentially  the  responsibility  of 
the  Government  and  of  the  monetary 
authorities.” 

Effects  of  Inflation  on 
Wages,  Prices  and  Profits 

Emile  Gosselin,  LL.L.,  M.A.,  Secretary 
and  Director  of  Research  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Industrial  Relations  at  Laval 
Lniversity,  considered  the  effects  of  infla¬ 
tion,  illustrating  his  lecture  by  statistics  on 
the  Canadian  economy. 

He  began  by  making  a  distinction  between 
the  effects  of  a  simple  rise  in  prices,  which 
stimulates  production  and  causes  wages  to 
go  up  by  reason  of  the  competition  for 
better  labour,  and  the  effects  of  inflation 
when  production  does  not  increase,  in  spite 
of  increased  prices  and  wages,  and  pur¬ 
chasing  power  depreciates  constantly  for 
both  the  directors  of  concerns  and  for 
workers  and  consumers. 

Mr.  Gosselin  divided  his  treatise  into 
three  periods:  the  period  from  1939  to 
1945,  marked  by  a  readjustment  of  the 
economy  and  by  controls;  the  period  from 
1945  to  1949,  which  saw  the  abolition  of 
controls  and  inflation;  and  finally,  the 


period  from  1949  to  1951,  which  saw  the 
outbreak  of  the  Korean  war  and  the 
accumulation  of  inventories. 

During  the  first  period,  Mr.  Gosselin 
explained,  “prices  rose  because  of  the 
general  increase  in  production  and  the 
considerable  volume  of  purchasing  power, 
but  the  supply  did  not  exceed  the  demand. 
Controls  prevent  inflation,  but  they  make 
possible  an  accumulation  of  savings  which 
may  start  inflation  if  the  controls  are 
removed  at  the  wrong  time.  This  is  what 
happened  between  1945  and  1949,  especially 
from  1946  to  1948.” 

Having  analysed  the  rise  in  national 
production  and  the  cost  of  living  as  well 
as  the  increases  in  wholesale  and  retail 
prices  during  the  second  period  (1945  to 
1949),  Mr.  Gosselin  drew  the  following 
conclusions : — 

(a)  National  production  increased  very 
little  from  1945  to  1949. 

(b)  There  was  an  exaggerated  rise  in 
prices,  which  increased  faster  than 
wages. 

(c)  The  wage-earner  was  in  the  same 
position  in  1949  as  in  1945,  if  his 
hourly  and  weekly  wages  are  consid¬ 
ered  in  1945  dollars. 

(d)  Corporations  improved  their  position 
in  relation  to  labour  in  the  revenue 
of  concerns  as  a  whole  and  with 
regard  to  personal  income.  Profits 
rose  faster  than  wages  during  the 
inflationary  period  from  1945  to  1949. 

The  third  period,  according  to  Mr. 
Gosselin,  saw  the  war  in  Korea  start  a 
race  for  supplies  of  all  sorts.  After  giving 
a  statistical  analysis  of  these  years,  the 
speaker  drew  the  following  conclusions: — 

(a)  From  1949  to  1951  there  was  a 
sudden  rise  in  prices  out  of  all  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  increase  in  production. 

(b)  In  order  to  keep  his  purchasing 
power  at  the  1945  level  the  worker 
had  his  w'ages  raised,  but  in  many 
sectors  he  was  not  successful. 

(c)  In  the  meantime,  corporations 
improved  their  position  with  regard 
to  the  total  amount  of  revenue 
originating  in  concerns.  The  same  is 
true  if  profits  are  compared  to  the 
personal  income  of  labour. 

Who  were  the  victims  of  this  inflation? 
Mr.  Gosselin,  with  figures  to  support  his 
statements,  claimed  that  the  victims  were 
chiefly : — 

(а)  Those  whose  only  income  consisted 
of  savings. 

(б)  In  general,  those  whose  incomes  did 
not  rise  a.s  fast  as  the  cost  of  living; 
in  particular,  a  great  many  workers 
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for  whom  the  increase  in  wages  was 
less  than  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living. 

(c)  Some  employers  whose  margin  of 
profit,  already  heavily  taxed,  was 
decimated  by  the  depreciation  of  the 
dollars  in  their  I'eserve. 
id)  The  beneficiaries  of  insurance 
policies. 

(e)  Unorganized  groups  such  as  con¬ 
sumers  and  workers  not  belonging  to 
trade  unions,  where  bargaining  power 
is  weak. 

Setting  of  Wages  in  accordance 
with  the  Cost  of  Living 

The  final  speaker  on  the  first  day,  Jean 
Paul  Ferland,  M.  Soc.  Sc.,  Assistant  Director 
of  the  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Service 
of  the  provincial  Department  of  Labour, 
considered  the  question  whether  increasing 
wages  in  accordance  with  the  cost  of  living 
constitutes  an  effective  means  of  fighting 
inflation. 

He  first  divided  wage  increases  into 
two  groups:  “non-automatic”  increases, 
without  permanent  and  direct  connection 
with  the  cost  of  living;  and  “automatic” 
increases,  which  vary  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  cost-of-living  index. 

After  mentioning  the  stable  nature  of 
automatic  increases,  Mr,  Ferland  stated 
that  the  cost-of-li\'ing  bonus,  which  reflects 
the  regular  increase  in  the  cost  of  living, 
“is  nonetheless  a  palliative  and  not  an 
actual  wage  increase”. 

From  his  analysis.  Mr.  Ferland  flrew  the 
following  conclusion:  — 

Price  and  wage  increases  are  but  the 
result  of  inflation  brought  about  mainly 
by  the  scarcity  of  products  which  an 
already  increased  buying  power  has  made 
so  precious  that  it  causes  their  selling 
price  to  rise. 

Consequently,  an  increase  in  production, 
among  other  means  to  combat  inflation, 
woidd  be  much  more  effective  than  a  wage 
increase. 

Union  Attitude  towards  Inflation 

Eugene  Forsey,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 

Economic  Adviser  to  the  Canadian  Con¬ 
gress  of  Labour,  analysed  the  labour  unions 
policy  on  inflation,  their  offers  to  the 
Government  and  their  efforts  in  the  fight 
against  increased  prices. 

Recalling  first  that  the  unions,  in  a  joint 
brief  submitted  in  February,  1951,  had 
requested  the  federal  Government  to  rein¬ 
state  price  controls.  Dr.  Forsey  stated  that 
the  labour  unions  had  declared  themselves 
ready  to  do  “their  share  in  the  common 
effort  to  save  freedom”. 


“Inflation.”  he  said,  “may  become  as 
dangerous  as  Communism  itself ;  it  may 
become  its  most  powerful  ally.” 

Dr.  Forsey  (pioted  the  following  passages 
from  the  brief  submitted  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  describe  the  stand  of  the  trade 
unions :  — 

Once  again  we  are  obliged  to  raise 
interest  rates  and  taxes,  control  consumer 
credit,  speculate  on  the  value  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  dollar  on  the  foreign  exchange  market 
and  control  the  distribution  of  scarce 
materials.  However,  even  with  these 
complementary  measures,  such  steps,  are 
not  enough.  They  weren’t  enough  in  the 
last  war  and  they  cannot  suflice  today. 

Dr.  Forsey  then  declared  that  it  is 
possible  to  control  prices  without  having 
to  freeze  wages,  because,  he  said,  “high 
wages  can  very  well  be  reconciled  with  a 
lower  cost  of  labour”. 

Likewise  a  wage  increase  can  bring 
about  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  labour 
by  stimulating  productiveness.  Productive 
capacity  increases  and  wages  can  be  raised 
without  smashing  the  price  ceiling. 
Furthermore,  wages  are  largely  submitted 
to  effective  control,  as  they  are  estab¬ 
lished  by  contract,  and  demands  for  wage 
increases  must  be  submitted  to  lengthy 
negotiation,  conciliation  or  arbitration 
procedures.  The  same  thing  cannot  be  said 
of  prices,  which  can  be  raised  at  a 
moment’s  notice,  as  often  happens.  That 
is  why  price  control  is  urgently  needed 
while  wage  control  does  not  constitute 
matter  of  urgency  at  present. 

The  speaker  then  pointed  out  that  the 
Government  has  adopted  certain  anti- 
inflationary  measures,  such  as  increasing  the 
rates  of  interest,  raising  taxes,  controlling 
consumer  credit,  abolishing  foreign  exchange 
control,  and  controlling  the  distribution  of 
some  scarce  materials,  but  it  has  not 
imposed  price  control. 

In  conclusion  Dr.  Forsey  said: — • 

This  failure  has  left  but  one  choice  to 
orgaidzed  labour:  to  fight  price  increases 
with  wage  inerea.ses,  either  by  simply 
raising  the  rates  or  by  escalator  clauses. 
Our  policy  for  jieutralizing  the  ill-effects 
of  inflation  on  wages  has  been  largely,  but 
evenly  successfid.  Price  increases  appear 
to  have  been  stayed  for  the  moment.  But 
the  threat  remaims. 

Employers'  Position 

T.  Taggart  Smyth,  Ph.D.,  Director 
General  of  the  Montreal  City  and  District 
Savings  Bank,  explained  the  employers’ 
position  with  regard  to  inflation. 

Stating  that  people  say  that  the  price 
of  commodities  has  gone  up,  when  they 
should  say  that  the  value  of  money  has 
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gone  down,  and  talk  about  devaluation,  the 
speaker  denounced  the  apathy  of  the 
people. 

He  gave  a  brief  review  of  different 
definitions  of  inflation,  including  the 
quantitative  theory  of  Fisher  and  the 
unspent  margin  of  Lord  Keynes,  stating 
that  “the  idea  so  often  circulated  that 
inflation  is  something  psychological  which 
can  be  checked  by  the  law  or  by  an  Act 
of  Parliament  is  so  false  that,  far  from 
curing  the  ill,  it  accentuates  it  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  make  it  endemic  and  there¬ 
fore  incurable”. 

Among  the  causes  of  inflation,  Dr. 
Smyth  mentioned  the  natural  selfishness  of 
man,  who,  he  said,  at  the  first  alarm 
“induces  people  to  store  up  products  for 
fear  that  there  may  be  a  shortage”.  He 
also  mentioned  the  cupidity  of  the 
merchant  who  “withdraws  his  commodities 
from  the  market  in  anticipation  of  a  rise 
in  prices”  and  the  services  of  “some  of 
our  Governments”  which  are  overstaffed. 

As  remedies  Dr.  Smyth  suggested  in¬ 
creased  production  and  more  restricted 
demand. 

We  must  make  up  our  minds  to  work 
harder,  more  seriously  and  more  earnestly. 
We  must  produce  more,  curb  our  desires, 
denying  ourselves  what  is  superfluous,  and, 
above  all,  intensify  our  savings.  If  we 
all  insist  on  our  ease,  the  seven-hour  day 
and  the  five-day  week,  there  is  no  use 
even  thinking  about  curbing  inflation:  the 
cost  price  of  manufactured  articles  is  much 
too  high.  We  must  also  make  it  our 
personal  duty  to  take  a  keen  interest  in 
public  affairs.  Let  us  remember  it  is  our 
money  that  is  being  spent. 

The  speaker  also  stated  that  taxes 
cannot  curb  inflation  unless  the  Govern¬ 
ment  imposes  taxes  for  its  real  needs  only. 

When  this  limit  is  exceeded,  taxes 
become  an  additional  source  of  inflation, 
because  everyone  knows  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  has  a  budgetary  surplus,  is 
spending  with  a  great  deal  less  level¬ 
headedness  than  the  individual. 

Inflation  of  the  price  of  bonds  and  of 
the  rates  for  money  on  loan  has  been 
effectively  checked  and  corrected  by  the 
freeing  of  our  exchange  by  the  central 
Government;  the  latter  has  not  had  any 
effect,  however,  on  the  general  level  of 
consumer  prices,  and  the  proportion  of 
debts  to  wealth  as  well  as  that  of  interest 
charges  compared  to  income  has  gone  up, 
if  anything. 

Linking  Wages  with  Productivity 

The  most  recent  formula  advanced  in 
the  field  of  wages — that  formula  which 
seeks  to  link  variations  in  wages  with 
variations  in  productivity— was  the  subject 


of  a  study  by  Rev.  Father  Gerard  Dion, 
L.Th.,  L.Ph.,  M.Soc.Sc.,  Assistant  Director 
of  the  Department  of  Industrial  Relations 
at  Laval. 


Where  wages  are  concerned.  Father  Dion 
explained,  we  must  keep  to  the  basic  hourly 
rates  plus  the  monetary  value  of  the  supple¬ 
ments  known  as  indirect  wages.  He  also 
specified  that  it  is  productivity  in  current 
values,  for  the  latter  depends  in  part  on 
physical  productivity  and  in  part  on  the 
price  of  the  product,  which  concerns  both 
employers  and  workers. 


“Productivity”,  he  added,  “is  the  joint 
result  of  the  disposition  of  the  different 
factors  of  production  within  each  concern; 
it  is  also  dependent  on  the  whole  social 
and  economic  system  in  which  we  live”. 

Father  Dion  emphasized  that  certain  in¬ 
dustries  are  more  dynamic  than  others  but 
that,  in  the  long  run,  “variations  in  wages 
and  variations  m  productivity  on  a  national 
scale  follow  a  similar  rhythm”.  More¬ 
over,  in  industries  where  productive  capa¬ 
city  exceeds  the  national  average,  wages 
also  tend  to  rise  farther,  he  said. 

Explaining  the  doctrine  behind  this 
theory,  the  speaker  stipulated  that  wage 
rates  must  remain  within  limits  determined 
by  the  increase  in  productive  capacity,  if 
employment  stability  is  to  remain  without 
creating  a  general  price  stability  and  if  the 
standard  of  living  is  to  progress  at  the 
same  rate  as  productive  capacity.  Secondly, 
he  added,  there  must  be  equality  between 
what  the  employee  receives  and  what  the 
employer  gives  him. 


According  to  Father  Dion,  the  only  way 
to  link  variations  in  wages  with  those  in 
productive  capacity  is  that  which  would 
take  into  consideration  at  one  and  the 
same  time  the  productive  capacity  of 
industry  and  general  productiveness.  The 
effects  of  this  formula,  the  speaker 
explained,  coincide  with  an  increase  in  the 
standard  of  living  without  prejudice  to 
either  investments  or  employment. 


With  respect  to  the  limitations  of  this 
formula,  the  speaker  mentioned  that  it  is 
not  a  question,  in  the  first  place,  of  deter¬ 
mining  or  of  setting  wages,  but  only  of 
adjusting  them;  otherwise  we  would  have 
to  suppose  that  all  wages,  in  their  present 
^ff'-^table  and  accepted  by 
all  the  parties  concerned”;  Besides,  this 
would  be  disregarding  all  the  economic 
forces  existing  within  the  country. 


A  w&ge  variation  in  a  parallel  direction 
to  productive  capacity  can  only  be  con 
sidered  as  a  synthetic  formula  which  may 
serve  as  a  guide  to  general  policy  It 
,^‘F'derlines  and  landmarks 
towards  which  we  must  aim,  rather  than 
a  definite  standard  valid  in  each  specific 
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case.  It  is  good  for  some  time,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  apply  it  to  a  short  period, 
owing  to  the  disorderly  variations  in 
productive  capacity  brought  about  by 
factors  outside  of  the  concern  or  the 
industry. 

The  speaker  pointed  out  that  research 
work  in  productive  capacity  is  quite  rudi¬ 
mentary  in  Canada  and  that  we  must  do 
a  great  deal  more  scientific  work  before 
being  able  to  utilize  the  formula  of  wage 
variations  parallel  to  productive  capacity. 

If  we  want  a  more  realistic  general  wage 
policy,  attaching  greater  importance  to  the 
common  interest,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  everyone  should  co-operate  to  create 
conditions  in  which  productive  capacity 
may  be  measured  and  appreciated  at  its 
proper  value,  and  utilized  as  well  within 
the  limits  we  have  indicated. 

“It  would  be  just  as  unwise  to  reject  this 
formula  entirely,”  added  Father  Dion  in 
concluding  his  paper,  “as  it  would  be  to 
regard  it  as  a  panacea.” 

Voluntary  Arbitration  of  Prices  and  Wages 

The  proposal  that  price  increases  be 
subject  to  arbitration,  submitted  by  the 
Canadian  and  Catholic  Confederation  of 
Labour,  was  explained  to  the  delegates  by 
Mr.  Gerard  Picard,  General  President  of 
the  CCCL,  who  stressed  the  necessity,  in 
a  democracy,  of  an  informed  public  opinion. 

The  speaker  stated  precisely  the  meaning 
of  the  word  arbitration.  In  French,  the 
word  arbitration  has,  in  fact,  a  double 
meaning,  kinder  Quebec  legislation,  arbi¬ 
tration  boards  may  be  established  whose 
recommendations  are  not  binding  on  the 
parties,  and  others  whose  decisions  are  final 
and  mandatorJ^  In  English,  the  boards  in 
the  first  instance  are  called  Boards  of 
Conciliation,  and  in  the  second  case  only 
are  they  called  Boards  of  Arbitration. 

With  regard  to  prices,  the  CCCL  was 
thinking  of  arbitration  courts  or  boards 
whose  recommendations  would  not  be  bind¬ 
ing  on  the  parties,  Mr.  Picard  explained. 

Mr.  Picard  emphasized  that  there  was  no 
collective  bargaining  in  the  prices  field. 

Even  though  industrialists^  or  merchants 
may  pretend  to  take  certain  factors  into 
account,  they  may  decide  to  increase  their 
prices  and  make  the  increase  effective  as 
of  a  certain  date.  A  vague  statement  is 
sometimes  issued  in  an  effort  to  explain 
such  a  decision  but  in  most  cases  there 
is  no  explanation.  Some  price  increases 
are  no  doubt  justified,  but  then  why  not 
take  appropriate  measures  to  furnish  the 
public  with  accurate  information  about 
them  ? 


What  would  the  jurisdicti-/U  of  price 
arbitration  courts  or  boards  and  other 
bodies  which  might  be  established  for  the 
same  purpose  be?  The  speaker  borrowed 
from  the  briefs  submitted  by  the  CCCL  to 
federal  and  provincial  authorities  in  1949, 
as  well  as  to  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Prices  (Curtis),  to  explain  such  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  which  could  be  as  follows; — 

(a)  to  consider  the  grounds  invoked  by 
the  primary  producers  or  the  coun¬ 
try’s  basic  industry,  or  by  the 
distributors  of  products  and  services 
essential  to  the  nation,  in  support  of 
the  requested  price  increases,  and 
publish  them  should  tliey  not  be 
justified; 

ib)  to  inquire  into  all  spheres  of 
economic  life  in  order  to  discover 
abuses  in  the  prices  field  and  to 
expose  them  to  the  public,  as  well 
as  in  the  field  of  the  financial 
structure  of  enterprises  when  this 
structure  can  affect  prices. 

Mr.  Picard  stressed  that,  under  the  above 
plan,  those  concerned  would  not  be  able 
to  bring  about  an  increase  in  prices  “with¬ 
out  previously  submitting  a  request  to  that 
effect  to  the  price  arbitration  court  or 
board  having  jurisdiction”. 

The  grounds  for  the  increa.se  would  be 
explained.  The  powers  of  the  court  or 
board  should  be  the  same  as  those  of  a 
Royal  Commission.  Should  the  increase 
requested  not  be  justified,  the  public 
should  be  advised  of  it  through  a  report 
issued  by  the  arbitration  court  or  board. 
The  findings  of  the  court  or  board,  how¬ 
ever,  would  not  be  binding  on  those  con¬ 
cerned.  _  In  addition  to  petitioners',  any 
association  interested  in  the  matter  could 
make  representations  to  the  court  or  board. 

“Profit-seeking  is  not  an  evil  in  itself,” 
the  speaker  stated,  quoting  from  a  CCCL 
memorandum,  “but  it  must  never  conflict 
with  the  vital  intere.sts  of  the  nation”. 

In  conclu.sion,  Mr.  Picard  stressed  the 
fact  that  the  prol^lem  of  prices  is  just  as 
vital  for  the  workers  as  the  problem  of 
wages.  “In  proposing  machinery  for  price 
arbitration,”  the  CCCL  General  President 
stated,  “the  CCCL  does  not  claim  to  have 
found  the  philosopher’s  stone,  or  to  offer 
a  panacea  for  all  economic  ills;  it  has 
simply  made  its  contribution  to  the  study 
of  a  complex  problem”. 

State  Control  of  Prices  and  Wages 

The  last  speaker  at  the  convention  was 
Rene  Tremblay,  M.Soc.Sc.,  profes.sor  in  the 
Economics  Department  of  the  Faculty  of 
Social  Science  at  Laval,  who  dealt  with 
controls — what  they  are,  why,  and  for 
whom. 


“The  importance  of  state  controls  to  keep 
inflation  in  check  has  been  shown,”  the 
speaker  stated,  “by  the  trial  made  of  them 
during  the  last  war  and  by  the  fact  that 
trade-union  circles  are  pressing  for  their 
reimposition”. 

Defining  the  difference  between  direct 
controls  and  indirect  controls,  Mr.  Tremblay 
specified  that  the  former  are  by  nature 
“a  tiirect  intervention  by  the  state,  which 
obliges  citizens  to  engage  in  or  to  abstain 
from  such  economic  activities,  on  terms 
authoritatively  imposed  upon  them  and 
sanctioned  with  penalties,”  whereas  the 
latter  “tend  to  influence  the  different 
economic  agents  in  a  roundabout  way  by 
changing  the  conditions  under  which  their 
economic  activities  are  carried  on”. 

Price  and  wage  controls  and  rationing, 
the  speaker  explained,  come  under  the 
heading  of  direct  controls.  They  are  state 
measures;  they  are  very  rigid,  and  cannot 
be  other  than  temporary. 

Indirect  controls,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
be  divided  into  budgetary  measures,  such 
as  the  reduction  of  non-essential  spending, 
increased  taxation  and  public  loans,  and 
monetary  measures — increased  interest  rates 
and  the  restriction  of  credit. 

The  speaker  went  on  to  say  that 
“controls,  to  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
effective  in  keeping  inflation  in  check,  are 
of  benefit  to  all  whose  incomes  do  not  rise 
as  quickly  as  prices — workers,  depositors, 
pei'sons  of  independent  means,  creditors 
etc.”. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Tremblay  reminded 
his  listeners  that  state  controls  are  not 
without  their  drawbacks,  but  that  they  do 
constitute  a  powerful  means  of  keeping 
inflation  in  check.  He  also  emphasized 
the  fact  that  “their  success  is  in  proportion 
to  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  people  and  to 
their  respect  for  the  obligations  imposed 
upon  them”. 

Closing  Banquet 

The  seventh  annual  convention  on  Indus¬ 
trial  Relations  held  at  Laval  University 
ended  with  a  dinner  at  the  Chateau 
Frontenac,  which  was  attended  by  some 
600  guests  representing  labour  and  manage¬ 
ment,  the  federal  and  provincial  Govern¬ 
ments,  as  well  as  the  University. 

This  banquet,  presided  over  by  Gerard 
Tremblay,  Provincial  Deputy  Minister  of 
Labour  and  Director  of  the  Industrial 
Relations  Department  of  Laval,  enabled 
capital,  labour  and  the  state  to  pay  tribute 
to  Quebec’s  University  on  the  occasion  of 
its  centenary. 


Very  Rev.  Father  G.  H.  Levescpie,  O.P., 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Social  Science  of 
Laval  University,  declared  in  welcoming  the 
guests:  “I  wish  to  assure  you  that  Laval 
University  is  more  determined  than  ever 
to  use  its  moral  and  material  resources  for 
the  solution  of  the  social  problem.  It  is 
a  place,  a  summit,  a  neutral  ground,  where 
discussions  and  mutual  understanding  are 
possible.  This  Lmiversity  lights  up  the 
path  along  which  we  must  travel  together 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  province  and  of 
Canada.” 

The  Hon.  Milton  F.  Gregg 

The  Hon.  Milton  F.  Gregg,  Minister  of 
Labour,  spoke  in  both  French  and  English. 
He  joined  both  capital  and  labour  in  paying 
homage  to  the  important  role  the  univer¬ 
sities  play  in  the  solving  of  economic 
problems. 

“It  is  good  to  know  that  steady  objective 
research  is  going  on  in  the  calmer  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  Laval,”  said  Mr.  Gregg,  stre.ssing 
the  fact  that  the  study  of  the  industrial, 
economic  and  social  conditions  of  our 
times  is  too  often  carried  on  m  an 
atmosphere  “charged  with  prejudice,  futile 
argument  and  ill  will. 

“Our  universities  are  responding  more 
and  more  to  the  need  for  investigation  of 
such  developments  by  setting  up  special 
acti^dties  in  the  field  of  industrial  relations.” 
said  Mr.  Gregg.  “In  this  trend,  Laval 
Uni^'ersity  has  been  one  of  the  pioneers”. 

Mr.  Gregg  also  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  universities  would  be  able  to  develop 
better  ways  of  communicating  their  findings 
to  those  who  are  especially  interested.  “Too 
much  of  the  fruits  of  research  have  been 
tucked  away  in  files  or  on  library  shelves 
and  made,  available  only  for  other  trained 
specialists,”  Mr.  Gregg  added.  He  stated, 
liowever,  that  conferences  such  as  this  one 
are  a  partial  answer  to  this  situation. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Government’s  policy 
with  regard  to  capital  and  labour,  Mr. 
Gregg  said: — 

Mhile  there  i.s  a  rich  field  for  research 
into  the  methods,  attitudes  and  experiences 
of  labour  and  management  in  working  with 
each  other,  those  of  us  who  for  the  time 
lieing  represent  governments  are  perhaps 
more  directly  concerned  in  the  effectiveness 
or  otherwise  of  governmental  and  other 
tiurd-party,  assistance  in  helping  labour 
and  management  find  a  solution  when 
then’  own  attempts  break  down. 

The  Minister  also  pointed  out  that  the 
federal  Department  of  Labour  has  recently 
joined  with  the  universities  to  develop  a 
co-operative  research  program  in  the  field 
of  industrial  arbitration. 
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In  undertaking  to  help  finance  university 
studies  in  this  field  the  federal  Labour 
Department  is  breaking  neu"  ground  in  its 
relationship  with  the  universities.  We 
have  high  hopes  for  the  success  of  this 
program,  in  which  a  representative  of 
Laval  L  niversity  will  be  participating  this 
summer. 

Mr.  Gregg  also  mentioned  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  liis  Department  is  receiving  from 
oi’ganized  labour  in  the  province  of  Quebec 
and  stated  again  that  it  is  right  that 
“Canada  should  be  supporting  those  aspects 
of  the  Lnited  Nations  Technical  Assistance 
Program  which  are  particularly  related  to 
labour”. 

Recalling  that  TNESCO  will  operate  a 
Labour  Education  Centre  this  summer,  the 
Minister  specified  that  the  purpose  of  this 
program  is  to  help  to  strengthen  free  and 
democratic  trade-union  activity  in  under- 
de^-eloped  countries,  and  in  those  European 
countries  where  a  considerable  part  of  the 
trade  union  movement  is  subject  to 
Communist  control. 

In  closing,  IMr.  Gregg  reaffirmed  his  faith 
in  the  future  of  collective  bargaining  in 
Canada  as  a  means  of  reaching  fair  solu¬ 
tions  of  labour-management  disputes. 

In  collective  bargaining,  operating  as  it 
does  in  harmony  with  our  conception  of 
freedom,  we  have  one  of  our  greatest  hopes 
for  greater  production,  for  industrial 
peace,  for  constructive  co-operation  and 
for  greater  unity  of  purpose  amongst  our 
Canadian  people. 

Hon.  Antonio  Barrette 

Hon.  Antonio  Barrette,  Quebec’s  Minister 
of  Labour,  also  expressed  his  gratitude  to 
Laval  L’niversity. 

Those  who  are  .standing  at  the  cross¬ 
roads  where  all  ideologies  meet,  must,  even 
while  striving  for  social  peace  and  the 
common  good,  take  spiritual  values  into 
account.  Those  who  endeavour  to  improve 
man’s  lot  merely  from  the  material  stand¬ 
point,  think  of  man  as  an  end  in  himself. 
The  most  generou.s  ideas  and  the  most 
ardent  wish  for  justice  based  on  this  false 
conception  of  the  nature  and  value  of  man, 
would  be  doomed  to  failure.  To  hold  this 
false  idea  would  be  to  acknowledge  the 
paramountcy  of  materialism,  which  is  as 
dangerous  at  the  extreme  right  as  it  is 
at  the  extreme  left.  As  regards  manage¬ 
ment,  this  materialism  expresses  itself  in 
the  lure  of  the  gain  or  profit  to  be  made, 
and  as  regards  labour,  it  is  reflected  in  a 
wish  to  attain  the  greatest  W'ell-being, 
whatever  may  be  the  consequences  and 
the  repudiation  of  one’s  obligations. 
Materialism  which  ignores  spiritual  values, 
whether  it  be  the  product  of  capitalism 
or  of  socialism,  contributes  more  than 
anything  else  to  the  de.struetion  or  weak¬ 
ening  of  man’s  faith  in  the  hereafter. 


Mr.  Barrette  stressed  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  necessary  to  acknowledge  that  the 
state  has  the  power  to  regulate  economic 
and  social  forces,  to  force  admi.ssion, 
through  the  application  of  legislation  to 
which  all  are  equally  subject,  “that  while 
thei'e  are  rights,  there  are  also  obligations, 
that  there  are  moral  laws  to  be  kept  and 
spiritual  values  to  be  preserved.” 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  I'egulate 
forces  which  appear  to  be  opposed;  by 
laying  upon  them  the  same  obligations',  it 
favours  a  better  balance  between  them  and 
prompts  them  to  become  allies  rather  than 
opponents  or  enemies. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Barrette  declared  that 
“in  our  Christian  and  democratic  society 
w’hich  has  recognized  the  nobility  of  labour, 
it  is  extremely  important  that  officials, 
employ^ers  and  manual  w'orkers  should  be 
able  to  meet  and  understand  one  another.” 
This  is  an  essential  condition  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  freedom,  progress  and  civiliza¬ 
tion,  he  said. 

Gerard  Picard 

Paying  tribute  to  Laval  University  on 
behalf  of  labour,  Gerard  Picard,  General 
President  of  the  CCCL,  stated  that  the 
worker  expects  a  great  deal  from  the 
university. 

After  emphasizing  the  fact  that,  in  the 
old  days,  the  university  may  have  appeared 
to  limit  its  field  of  action  to  the  so-called 
liberal  profe.ssions,  Mr.  Picard  pointed  out 
that  the  same  can  no  longer  be  said  today. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Picard  expressed  the  wish 
that  the  university  would  continue  to  get 
.away  from  professional  exclusiveness  and 
shine  in  the  labour  wmild. 

J.  Arthur  Bedard 

J.  Arthur  Bedard,  President  of  the 
Christian  Employers’  Centre,  first  pointed 
out  that  managing  a  ljusine.ss  can  no  longer 
be  left  “to  the  sole  fancy  of  inspiration, 
nor  even  to  that  intuitive  spirit  which 
characterized  the  c.aptains  of  industry  of  the 
last  century”.  He  explained  that  specialists 
are  needed  today  to  apply  modern  methods, 
especially  in  technical  matters,  applied 
science  and  human  relations,  and  that  none 
can  train  them  better  than  the  university. 

Mr.  Bedard  then  added  that  today  w^e 
must  see  business  in  a  new'  light. 

The  Christian  employer  w'ho  really  takes 
inspiration  from  the  social  doctrine  of  the 
Church  can  no  longer  view  busines.s  as 
just  a  machine  to  produce  or  distribute 
useful  products  for  the  purpose  of  reaping 
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a  legitimate  protit.  On  the  contrary,  to 
these  two  goals  of  business  he  must  add 
its  main  purpose,  that  of  ensuring  to  each 
and  to  all  who  participate  in  it  the  means 
or  reaching  the  fullness  of  human  dignity. 
This  triple  aspect  of  business  is  far  from 
having  always  been  seen  or  accepted  by 
the  business  head  of  yesterday,  but  the 
ascent  of  trade  unions  has  brought  him 
back,  sometimes  qxiite  rudely  to  the  reality 
that  business  is  and  should  be  equally  at 
the  service  of  all  who  participate  in  it, 
from  the  employer  and  the  leading  hand 
down  to  the  humblest  labourer. 


Monsignof  Maurice  Roy 

His  Excellency  Monsignor  Maurice  Roy, 
Archbishop  of  Quebec,  as  Chancellor  of 


Laval  University,  thanked  the  speakers  for 
their  tribute  to  the  university  on  the 
occa.sion  of  its  centenary. 

“To  you  who  deal  with  problems  which 
can  divide  men,”  he  then  said,  “I  ask 
that  you  always  be  conscious  of  your  social 
responsibility. 

“Whether  it  be  the  concern  of  a  nation, 
an  industry  or  a  union,”  he  added,  “one 
must  never  forget  that  there  exists  a 
common  responsibility,  that  the  goal  which 
such  a  body  or  such  organizations  wish  to 
attain  is  a  common  one  and  a  human  one. 

“There  is  no  capital  without  labour  and 
no  labour  without  capital,”  the  Archbishop 
declared. 


McGill  Industrial  Relations  Centre 

Holds  Fourth  Annual  Conference 

“Indusirial  Relations  in  an  Expanding  Economy”  is  theme  of  two-day 
meeting  during  which  four  prominent  speakers  discuss:  the  nature  of 
Canada’s  expanding  economy,  morale  and  motivation  in  industry,  trends 
in  labour-management  relations,  intervention  in  industrial  disputes 


Having  as  its  central  theme  “Industrial 
Relations  in  an  Expanding  Economy,”  the 
fourth  annual  industrial  relations  confer¬ 
ence  sponsored  by  the  McGill  Industrial 
Relations  Centre  was  held  in  Montreal  on 
April  21  and  22. 

The  conference  opened  with  a  discussion 
of  the  nature  of  Canada’s  expanding 
economy  by  a  government  economist.  Dr. 
0.  J.  Firestone,  Economic  Adviser,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  The  next 
three  speakers  dealt  more  specifically  with 
industrial  relations.  Dr.  Eugene  Jacobson 
described  the  research  being  undertaken  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  into  problems 
of  morale  and  motivation  in  industry,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  possible  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  findings  to  companies  in  an 
expanding  economy.  Areas  of  conflict  and 
co-operation  in  union-management  relations 
were  explored  by  Dr.  John  R.  Coleman  of 
the  Ma.ssachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
who  described  the  findings  of  recent 
research  into  different  types  of  union- 
management  relationships.  Techniques  of 
third-party  intervention  in  industrial  dis¬ 
putes  were  discussed  by  Dr.  A.  Howard 
Myers,  Chairman  of  the  New  England 
Region  of  the  U.S.  National  Wage  Stabili¬ 
zation  Board. 


In  a  summing-up  at  the  conference’s 
closing  banquet,  Dr.  F.  Cyril  James, 
Principal  of  McGill  University,  compared 
Canada’s  expanding  economy  with  periods 
of  rapid  growth  in  England  and  the  United 
States,  and  emphasized  some  of  the 
problems  confronting  labour,  management 
and  government  in  achieving  a  balance  of 
“men,  work  and  welfare”. 

The  Expanding  Canadian  Economy 

“Canadians  in  1952,”  said  Dr.  Firestone, 
“are  among  the  most  prosperous  people  in 
the  world  by  any  standard  of  interna¬ 
tional  measurement.  Employment  and 
real  income  are  at  peak  levels.  Both 
industrial  and  resources  development  are 
proceeding  at  such  a  rapid  rate  that  in 
relation  to  national  output  they  exceed  that 
of  the  United  States.  In  spite  of 
exchange  difficulties  and  an  increasing 
array  of  import  restrictions,  our  trade  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  very  large,  equivalent  in 
absolute  terms  to  about  one-third  that 
of  the  United  States,  a  country  wfliose 
national  output  is  sixteen  times  that  of 
Canada.  Canadian  consumer  expenditures 
per  capita  are  second  only  to  those. of  the 
United  States,  the  country  with  the  highest 
living  standard  in  the  world.  .  .  .  The 
world  is  demonstrating  its  confidence  in 
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Canadas  future  in  many  ways.  Capital, 
largely  for  investment,  is  flowing  into  the 
country  in  substantial  amounts.  The  Cana¬ 
dian  dollar  is  today  the  hardest  currency 
in  the  world.” 

Dr.  Firestone  reviewed  Canada’s  economic 
growth  from  1900  to  1950,  citing  numerous 
examples  of  the  half  century’s  expansion. 

Looking  to  the  future,  he  said:  “Broadly 
speaking  and  taking  into  account  changing 
economic  and  political  circumstances,  the 
Canadian  economj'  can  be  counted  upon  to 
proceed  vigorously  on  its  path  of  expansion 
for  many  years  to  come,  mainly  because 
of  great  continuing  opportunities  for 
resources  and  industrial  development,  the 
growth  of  the  domestic  market,  and  prob¬ 
ably  an  expansion  of  foreign  markets  if 
the  international  situation  at  least  does 
not  get  worse  than  it  is  at  present.  That 
there  will  be  many  problems  to  face  and 
varying  rates  of  economic  growth  as  well 
as  interruptions  in  that  growth  there  is 
little  doubt.  For,  in  a  country  like  Canada, 
where  economic  development  depends 
largely  on  individual  initiative  and  private 
enterprise,  the  aggregate  of  such  activity 


Here  now  in  brief  are  a  few  indicators 
of  economic  growth  between  1900  and  1950. 
The  population  rose  by  about  times, 
tin  addition  Confederation  with  Newfound¬ 
land  in  1949  added  another  three  per  cent 
to  the  Canadian  population.)  The  labour 
force  tripled  over  this  50-year  period.  In 
volume  terms,  capital  expenditures,  both 
private  and  public,  rose  about  eight  times, 
exports  and  imports  rose  about  six  times. 
The  gross  national  product  rose  by  some¬ 
thing  like  five  times  in  real  terms.  This 
rate  of  growth  of  the  gross  national  product 
implies  an  average  increase  of  real  output 
per  man  year  of  one  and  one-half  of  one 
per  cent  or  a  little  better.  Roughly  speaking, 
past  experience  suggests  that  the  national 
output  about  doubled  in  volume  terras  the 
first  25  years  of  this  century  and  again  in 
the  second  25  years  .  .  . 

...  To  employ  one  worker  in  1950 
industry  required  an  inve.stment  of  about 
$5,500.  This  was  the  book  value  of  plant 
and  equipment.  In  terms  of  replacement 
costs,  that  is,  the  amount  of  new  capital 
expenditures  required  to  hire  one  worker, 
the  figure  would  be  higher,  over  .$9,000.  In 
1900  investment  per  worker  was  a  modest 
■$600  ebook  value).  After  allowing  for 
increases  in  capital  costs,  investment  per 
w'orker  was  rising  at  about  2^  per  cent  per 
annum.  This  means  that  management  had 
to  supply  its  workers  with  more  tools  and 
more  equipment  if  it  was  to  remain  in 
business  and  wanted  to  prosper  .  .  . 


must  ot  necessity  vary  from  year  to  year. 
There  is  also  the  added  fact  that  pohtical 
and  economic  happenings  abroad  may 
greatly  affect  our  country.  Canadian  pros¬ 
perity  depends  a  great  deal  on  high  levels 
of  tr.ade — much  more,  for  example,  than  in 
the  case  of  the  United  States,  where  foreign 
trade  on  a  per  capita  basis  is  just  a  little 
over  one-quarter  of  what  it  is  for  Canada. 
Also,  capital  inflow  has  been  comparatively 
heavy  in  more  recent  years  and  cessation 
of  this  flow  or  a  reversal  might  involve 
some  adjustments.” 

Dr.  Firestone  concluded  by  discussing  the 
policy  implications  for  business,  labour  and 
government  of  the  premise  that  the  Cana¬ 
dian  economy  is  likely  to  continue  to 
expand  at  an  uneven  rate.  Business,  he 
said,  would  have  to  plan  its  expansion  over 
a  long-term  period,  and  expect  to  balance 
losses  at  times  when  capacity  is  not  fully 
utilized  against  profits  made  over  lengthy 
periods  of  prosperity.  This  principle  of 
balancing  business  profits  against  busine.ss 
losses  now  forms  an  integral  part  of 
Canadian  income  and  corporation  taxation, 
he  pointed  out. 


.  .  .  The  gross  value  of  output  per 
employee  in  manufacturing  in  1950  was 
over  $11,500,  and  was  produced  in  an 
average  wmrk  week  of  about  42  hours. 
This  is  a  far  cry  from  the  approximately 
.56  hours  per  week  worked  by  the  average 
manufacturing  employee  in  1900.  Over  this 
50-year  period,  hours  per  week  declined  by 
about  25  per  cent,  or  about  one-half  of  one 
per  cent  per  year.  At  the  same  time  output 
per  man  hour  rose  about  160  per  cent,  or 
at  an  annual  average  rate  of  3-2  per  cent. 
In  this  50-year  period,  output  per  man 
year  almost  doubled,  rising  at  an  annual 
average  rate  of  close  to  2  per  cent  per 
annum  . . . 

...  As  real  output  of  manufacturing 
industries  increased,  employees  were  able  to 
obtain  considerably  higher  real  incomes. 
In  1950  the  average  worker  earned  over 
$2,300,  or  about  $45  for  a  42-hour  week. 
This  was  more  than  double  the  real  income 
that  his  grandfather  might  have  earned  in 
1900.  The  worker  in  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  in  Canada  seems  to  have  improved 
his  real  earnings  on  an  average  of  about 
two  and  one-quarter  per  cent  per  annum 
over  the  last  fifty  years. 

— Dr.  O.  J.  Firestone,  Economic 
Adviser,  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  in  address  to  McGill  Indus¬ 
trial  Relations  Conference. 
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“As  to  markets,  the  implication  is  that 
business  cannot  count  on  increasing  its  sales 
as  a  matter  of  right.  There  is  need  to 
watch  costs  and  prices,  ciuality  and  service. 
When  demand  is  strong  and  selling  is  easy, 
businessmen  should  always  remember  that 
there  will  be  times  when  demand  will  be 
less  brisk  and  a  real  selling  job  will  be 
necessary.  There  is  then  a  premium  on 
both  efficient  production  and  competitive 
selling  in  the  kind  of  growing  economy  that 
apparently  is  ahead  for  our  generation. 

“For  labour,  the  implication  is  that  it 
has  a  great  deal  to  gain  as  the  country 
grows,  in  terms  of  higher  real  wages, 
standards  of  living  and  increased  leisure. . .  . 
Higher  real  incomes  depend  largely  on 
increasing  national  and  individual  output. 
There  is  also  the  need  for  mobility  and 
adaptability  of  labour  in  the  light  of 
changing  business  conditions  involving  at 
times  a  shift  from  one  job  to  another  in 
the  same  firm,  or  the  movement  from  one 
industry  to  another,  or  from  one  locality 
to  another.  Dislocation  in  the  labour 
market  that  may  occur  from  time  to  time 
may  be  alleviated  somewhat  by  the  security 
measures  now  in  operation,  particularly 
unemployment  insurance.  But  indi^'idual 
initiative,  whether  on  the  part  of  business 
or  of  labour,  will  continue  to  find  its  special 
rewards  as  the  Canadian  economy  grows.” 

As  for  the  role  of  government.  Dr. 
Firestone  cited  one  of  the  basic  premises  of 
the  federal  Government’s  domestic  policies 
as  being :  “to  create  an  economic  climate 
in  which  individual  initiative  and  private 
enterprise  thrive,  and  to  assist  in  building 
up  a  strong  and  resilient  economy.  The 
target,  as  stated  by  the  Government,  is  first 
to  build  up  the  defence  capacitj^  of  the 
country  sufficiently  to  enable  Canada  to 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  strength¬ 
ening  the  freedom-loving  world  against 
aggi'e.s.sion.  The  second  objective  of  the 
Government  is  to  facilitate  the  use  of 
resources  not  needed  for  defence  in  .such 
a  manner  that  they  contribute  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  improvement  of  the  material 
fabric  of  the  country  and  the  well-being  of 
its  citizens.  Thirdly,  as  Mr.  Abbott  men¬ 
tioned  only  two  weeks  ago  in  his  Budget 
Address,  the  Government  has  been  aiming 
at  greater  stability  of  the  Canadian 
economy. 

“In  closing,  prospects  for  continuation  of 
Canada’s  economic  expansion  are  bright. 
It  will  mean  new  opportunities  to  improve 
the  real  standard  of  living  and  to  enjoy 
to  a  greater  extent  the  non-material  side 
of  life.  But  the  rate  of  progress  and  its 
evenness  or  unevenness  will  depend  to  a 
significant  extent  on  the  wisdom  and 


I'esourcefulness  of  the  Canadian  people  and 
their  leaders,  in  business,  labour  and 
government.” 

Morale  and  Motivation 

Dr.  Jacobson  related  his  remarks  on 
morale  and  motivation  to  the  problems  of 
industiy  in  Canada’s  expanding  economy. 
Pointing  out  that  this  economy  was 
becoming  “more  productive,  more  complex, 
and  potentially  more  rewarding  to  its 
people,”  Dr.  Jacobson  observed  that  “an 
examination  of  motivation  and  morale  in  a 
situation  like  this  is  a  very  congenial 
assignment.  In  talking  about  the  deter¬ 
minants  of  morale  and  motivation,  we  can 
direct  our  attention,  not  to  the  least 
undesirable  ways  of  handling  difficult 
motivational  situations,  but  rather  to  the 
methods  for  capitalizing  on  an  already  good 
and  improving  human  relations  environ¬ 
ment.” 

His  paper  was  based  on  studies  under¬ 
taken  at  the  Uni^mrsity  of  Michigan  into 
a  number  of  large  organizations  to  try  to 
find  out  systematically  what  the  organiza¬ 
tional  factors  are  that  are  related  to 
differences  in  productivity,  and  individual 
worker  satisfaction. 

“Since  1947,”  he  said,  “we  have  had 
research  teams  in  a  large  insurance  com¬ 
pany,  a  public  utility,  an  automobile 
factory,  a  washing  machine  factory,  a  farm 
equipment  factory,  a  railroad  and  a  federal 
government  agency,  trying  to  develop  some 
understanding  of  what  makes  for  good  and 
bad  patterns  of  human  relationships.  In 
each  case  the  study  has  been  designed  in 
the  same  way.  Starting  with  our  idea  of 
a  healthy  organization,  we  have  tried  to 
find  parts  of  the  organization  that  were 
better  than  others  in  some  respect — in  the 
amount  of  product  being  turned  out,  or  in 
the  extent  to  which  the  workers  believed 
in  what  the  company  was  trying  to  do,  or 
in  the  satisfaction  that  workers  had  with 
their  relationships  with  their  supervisors  or 
in  the  amount  of  understanding  the  workers 
had  of  their  role  in  the  company.  And, 
when  we  found  differences  in  these 
symptoms  of  health,  we  tried  to  relate  them 
to  differences  in  organization  practices.” 

One  important  pattern,  he  declared,  was 
the  way  in  which  the  “control  function” 
was  exercised  in  an  organization. 

“In  the  in.surance  company,”  he  said, 
“we  found  that  many  of  the  important 
decisions  about  the  work  process  were  being 
made  pretty  high  up  in  the  organization. 
There  were  about  a  half  dozen  levels 
between  the  girls  who  were  processing  the 
insurance  policies  and  the  department 
heads ;  and  the  bulk  of  the  policies  about 
work  flow  and  discipline  and  hours  and 
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rest  periods  and  all  of  the  other  control 
devices  that  governed  the  activity  of  the 
girls  during  the  time  they  were  in  the  shoii 
were  made  at  the  level  of  department  head 
or  higher.  We  introduced  an  experimental 
program  designed  to  change  the  level  of 
control  by  putting  some  of  the  decision 
making  about  these  matters  in  the  hands 
of  iieople  farther  down  the  hierarchy  in 
one  part  of  the  company,  and  centralizing 
even  more  in  other  parts  of  the  company. 
The  two  groups  were  the  same  in  most 
other  respects.  Analysis  of  this  material  is 
still  under  way  but  preliminary  findings 
show  that  girls  in  the  groups  where  the 
level  of  control  was  lowered  were  more 
likely  to  have  feelings  of  responsibility  to 
the  organization.  They  showed  more 
involvement  in  company  operations  and 
were  more  willing  to  concern  themseh'es 
with  ways  of  improving  the  company 
operation. 

“In  the  automobile  company  we  found 
that  some  of  the  men  felt  very  responsible 
for  the  well-being  of  the  company  and 
others  were  strongly  concerned  with  the 
interests  of  the  union  while  other  workers 
didn’t  seem  to  care  much  about  either  the 
comjrany  or  the  union.  We  looked  into  the 
relationships  between  workers  and  company 
foremen  and  union  stewards  for  some 
explanation  of  these  differences  and  found 
this:  for  both  company  and  union,  when 
the  workers  were  brought  into  decision 
making  about  policy  matters  that  had  to  do 
with  the  larger  organization  they  were 
more  likely  to  feel  responsibility  for  it 
and  interest  in  it  and  identify  wuth  the 
larger  group’s  interests.  When  they  w'ere 
excluded  from  such  joint-decision  making 
processes  they  were  less  likely  to  be 
identified  with  the  larger  group. 

“In  general,”  he  said,  “these  findings  and 
tho.se  of  other  investigators  point  to  a 
common  psychological  phenomenon :  greater 
involvement  by  people  in  the  larger  organ¬ 
ization’s  goals  and  greater  readine.ss  to  work 
toward  those  goals  is  found  in  situations 
where  some  control  over  goal  setting  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  people  who  are  going  to 
have  to  carry  out  the  process. 

“The  psychological  assumption  behind 
this  kind  of  thinking  is  that  people  want 
to  have  control  over  their  own  activities 
and  that  w'hen  they  do,  they  derive  certain 
satisfactions  from  it.  The  sanctions  for 
bad  performance  and  the  rewards  for  good 
performance  come  from  within  themselves 
in  .such  a  situation.  Where  control  is 
retained  in  the  hands  of  persons  higher  in 
the  organization,  it  can  not  be  assumed 
that  the  individual  will  feel  personally 
responsible  for  the  activity.  Then  it  is 


necessary  to  rely  on  a  system  of  external 
rewards  or  punishments  to  keep  the  opera¬ 
tion  going.  .  .  .  Essentially  the  contrast 
is  between  a  situation  in  which  the  indi¬ 
vidual  has  a  relativel}"  non-rewarding  job 
to  do,  over  which  he  has  no  control,  and 
is  kept  in  line  by  a  sj^stera  of  penalties 
and  rewards,  and  the  opposite  situation 
where  the  employee  has  some  voice  in 
setting  up  and  running  his  own  wmrk  oper¬ 
ation  and  acquires  a  feeling  of  responsi¬ 
bility  for  it.  The  issue  is  presented  in 
black  and  white  terms  here  for  the  purpose 
of  argument.  We  all  know  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  keep  an  individual 
from  deriring  some  of  this  kind  of  satis¬ 
faction  from  his  working  situation,  no 
matter  how  hard  we  try.  Even  in  the 
most  routine  and  controlled  production  line 
operation,  almost  every  worker  who  has 
been  on  the  job  any  length  of  time  has 
worked  out  an  individual  way  of  handling 
his  job  that  makes  it  mean  something  to 
him.  The  task  is  to  find  ways  of  gi\‘ing 
maximum  expression  to  this  aspect  of 
human  moti\'ation  rather  than  doing  all 
we  can  to  stifle  it.” 

Dr.  Jacobson  also  stressed  the  importance 
of  “role  relationships”  as  one  of  the 
significant  patterns  related  to  productivity 
and  worker  satisfaction.  Research  of  this 
kind  establi.shed  a  picture  of  a  plant  in 
terms  of  the  expectations  that  different 
groups  hare  of  themselves  and  of  one 
another. 

A  third  imiiortant  pattern  had  to  do  with 
the  .superr'isory  philosophy  as  represented 
in  relationships  between  levels  in  the 
organization.  “All  of  our  .studies  point,” 
Dr.  Jacobson  said,  “to  the  importance  of 
the  superior-subordinate  relationship  in 
influencing  worker  performance.  In  the 
railroad  study,  where  section  hands  were 
the  .subjects,  in  the  farm  equipment  factory 
study,  and  in  the  insurance  company,  the 
supervisors  of  high  productivity  units 
behaved  differenily  from  those  in  charge 
of  units  tliat  were  turning  out  less  work. 
The  high  productivity  supervisors  had  a 
clearer  picture  of  how  their  job  differed 
from  that  of  the  rank  and  file  in  having- 
responsibility  for  planning,  organizing  and 
co-ordinating  work  effort.  The  high  pro¬ 
ductivity  supervisors  were  more  likely  to 
think  that  their  major  role  responsibility 
was  handling  relationships  among  workers 
while  those  in  low  productivity  sections 
were  more  likely  to  be  concerned  solely 
with  getting  the  work  out. 

“When  worker  expectations  on  these 
matters  were  examined,  it  was  found  that 
they  were  clo.ser  to  what  the  high  pro¬ 
ductivity  supervisors  saw  their  job  to  be 
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than  to  the  role  perceptions  of  the  low 
producers.  .  .  .  When  supervision  is 

characterized  by  over-emphasis  on  produc¬ 
tion,  close  and  detailed  checking  on  work 
and  a  lack  of  concern  with  the  relationships 
among  employees,  the  employees  are  more 
likely  to  be  low  producers.  When  super¬ 
vision  looks  upon  its  job  as  understanding 
the  employees  and  figuring  out  ways  of 
setting  up  the  job  so  that  each  individual 
worker  will  be  able  to  get  the  most  out 
of  his  work  situations,  employees  will  be 
more  productive  and  will  get  greater  satis¬ 
factions  out  of  the  work  situation.  .  .  . 

“The  supervisor  who  gets  high  produc- 
lion,’’  Dr.  Jacobson  declared,  “seems  to  be 
one  who  is  interested  in  the  employees  and 
is  able  to  communicate  easily  with  them. 
He  lets  them  know  how  they  are  doing, 
is  easily  approachable  and  tends  to  involve 
the  men  in  decision  making  activity.  He 
is  interested  in  productivity,  and  lets  the 
people  in  his  group  know  about  it,  but  he 
is  more  interested  in  his  people  as  people 
and  is  more  sensitive  to  human  relations 
problems  than  supervisors  in  low  produc¬ 
tivity  units.” 

“The  fourth  kind  of  approach  to  under¬ 
standing  motivation,”  Dr.  Jacobson  said, 
“is  through  an  analysis  of  the  communica¬ 
tion  structure  of  an  organization.  The 
way  an  employee  looks  at  his  organization 
and  his  work  situation  depends  on  what 
he  knows  about  it  and  what  he  understands 
about  it.  And  the  same  thing  is  true  of 
the  supervisor  or  top  executive.  .  .  . 
Because  this  is  the  case,  it  is  important 
to  know  what  the  pattern  of  communica¬ 
tions  is  for  people  in  an  organization.  It 
is  clear  from  a  variety  of  studies  that 
formal  communications,  and  by  that  I  mean 
company  magazines  and  speeches  and 
posters,  do  not  constitute  any  large  part 
of  the  communication  that  goes  on  in  an 
organization  and  it  has  not  been  demon¬ 
strated  that  they  constitute  an  important 
part. 

“What  is  important  is  what  the  super¬ 
visor  does  or  does  not  say  to  people  in 
his  work  group,  what  is  said  to  him  by 
his  boss,  what  the  employees  say  when 
they  go  out  for  a  smoke  or  during  business 
contacts  or  at  lunch  or  over  coffee  or  on 
the  way  to  work  in  the  morning  in  the 
car  pool.  It  is  in  these  communications 
that  people’s  judgments  are  formed  and 
their  attitudes  shaped  and  their  decisions 
influenced. 

‘  As  a  fifth  approach  to  understanding 
motivation,”  Dr.  Jacobson  continued,  “we 
can  examine  the  effects  of  group  member¬ 
ships  on  individual  behaviour.  In  every 


shop  there  are  work  groups,  friendship 
groups,  and  other  groupings  of  persons  who 
associate  because  of  common  background  or 
interests.  A  number  of  studies  have 
demonstrated  how  these  informal  groups 
develop  standards  about  work  performance 
that  influence  their  members.  One  group 
will  look  upon  itself  as  being  a  high 
producing  unit  and  another  will  not. 
When  new  members  become  part  of  the 
group,  there  are  pressures  on  them  to 
behave  like  the  other  group  members. 
Union  membership  is  a  special  example  of 
this  kind  of  influence.  It  is  important  to 
look  upon  these  kinds  of  pressures  on  the 
worker  as  evidence  of  his  need  to  have 
the  approval  of  others  whom  he  respects. 
As  such  it  is  a  valuable  clue  to  manage¬ 
ment  as  w'ell  as  unions  in  their  thinking 
about  worker  motivation.  The  average 
individual  wants  to  be  respected  and 
approved  by  people  he  respects.  To  gain 
that  respect  and  approval  he  does  what 
the  group  seems  to  value.  A  supervisor 
who  is  capable  of  building  a  group  out  of 
the  men  who  work  with  him  has  set  in 
motion  a  process  that  potentially  is  very 
important  in  directing  employee  motivation. 
Not  all  supervisors  are  prepared  to  take  on 
this  kind  of  assignment,  but  our  findings 
suggest  that  those  who  have  been  able  to 
build  a  work  team  have  a  more  successful 
operation.” 

Dealing  with  the  practical  application  of 
this  research  to  particular  establishments, 
Dr.  Jacobson  concluded  his  paper  by 
speculating  about  the  way  in  which  a  new 
plant  in  Canada’s  expanding  economy 
could  make  use  of  this  approach.  “The 
plant,”  he  said,  “would  be  set  up  so  that 
the  formation  of  work  teams  at  all  levels 
would  be  encouraged.  Supervisors  would 
be  encouraged  to  estabhsh  the  kind  of 
relationship  with  their  people  that  would 
make  them  sensitive  to  the  employee’s 
needs  and  motivations.  Ample  opportunity 
would  be  provided,  in  group  discussions  and 
in  person  to  person  conversations,  for  a 
working  through  of  difficulties  so  that  action 
could  be  taken  to  correct  situations  before 
they  became  problems.  From  time  to  time, 
measurements  of  inter-personal  relationships 
would  be  made  to  discover  weak  spots  and 
to  check  on  the  success  or  failure  of  steps 
taken  to  improve  situations.  And  continu¬ 
ing  effort  would  be  made  at  all  levels  in 
the  organization  to  be  aware  of  employee 
needs  in  planning  any  change  in  work 
operations.  If  our  analysis  is  correct,  this 
should  help  toward  building  an  organiza¬ 
tion  that  has  a  high  level  of  effectiveness 
in  meeting  its  production  or  service  goals, 
is  able  to  maintain  itself  as  an  organization 
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and  to  meet  demands  for  change,  and 
])rovides  employees  with  a  working  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  they  can  satisf}^  some  of 
their  own  needs  in  the  process  of  working 
toward  the  organization’s  goals.” 

Trends  in  Labour-Management  Relations 

Dr.  Coleman  began  his  paper  with  an 
assertion  that,  in  spite  of  the  publicity 
given  to  various  important  industrial  dis¬ 
putes,  there  is  an  unmistakable  trend  at 
present  towards  more  harmony  in  indus¬ 
trial  relations. 

“Companies  have  come  to  realize  that, 
for  better  (as  I  think  it  to  be)  or  for 
worse,  the  appropriate  question  for  our 
times  is  no  longer  ‘Unionism  or  no 
Unionism?’  It  is  ‘What  kind  of  Unionism?’ 
Collective  bargaining  is  a  firmly  rooted 
institution  in  our  country.” 

Nevertheless,  Dr.  Coleman  said,  a  great 
deal  of  conflict  continues  and  is  likely  to 
persist  in  the  future.  Some  of  this  con¬ 
flict  is  disorderly,  manifesting  itself  in 
“organizing  strife  where  men  still  fight 
pitched  battles  simply  to  settle  the  issue 
of  whether  or  not  there  shall  be  collective 
bargaining  at  all,  in  bitter  negotiating 
sessions  where  each  side  sees  itself  in  a 
no  -  holds  -  barred,  all  -  or  -  nothing  power 
struggle,  and  in  turbulent  contract  admin¬ 
istration  where  the  quickie  strike  and  the 
slowdown  are  substitutes  for  the  grievance 
machinery.” 

This  type  of  conflict  is  “costly  by  any 
definition  which  we  might  adopt.  But,” 
Dr.  Coleman  continued,  “when  we  look  at 
the  more  orderly  forms  of  conflict,  it  seems 
to  me  that  two  conclusions  can  be  drawn: 
I'D  a  certain  amount  of  such  conflict  is 
inevitable,  and  (2)  a  certain  amount  of  it 
is  even  desirable.  .  .  . 

“This  is  true  even  of  harmonious 
bargaining  situations  and  merely  serves  to 
point  up  that  the  existence  of  strife  in 
limited  areas  does  not  destroy  the  over¬ 
all  impre.ssion  of  an  effective  accommoda¬ 
tion  process.  The  Marxists  have  made 
popular  the  notion  that  such  inevitable 
conflicts  exist  between  capital  and  labour; 
perhaps  it  is  our  antipathy  towards 
Marxism  that  sometimes  leads  us  errone¬ 
ously  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  conclud¬ 
ing  that  all  seeming  conflicts  wash  out  in 
the  face  of  the  mutual  dependence  of 
capital  and  labour.  We  do  ourselves  a 
disservice  if  we  fail  to  recognize  the 
existence  of  very  real  points  of  conflict.” 

Dr.  Coleman  pointed  out,  for  example, 
that  “it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the 
dynamic  union  drives  onwards,  looking  for 
the  ‘more,  more,  and  still  more’  of  which 
Samuel  Gompers  spoke  so  long  ago.” 


Dr.  Coleman  cited  two  arguments  in 
support  of  his  position  that  much  indus¬ 
trial  conflict  “may  be  desirable  in  an 
economy  that  intends  to  go  on  expanding. 

“The  first,”  he  said,  “is  that  effective 
competition  between  management  and 
unions,  particularly  in  large  companies,  may 
serve  to  set  up  a  system  of  checks  and 
balances  which  will  prevent  either  side  from 
assuming  an  all-powerful  position  at  the 
expense  of  the  other  side  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  consumer.  I  am,  in  a  limited  way, 
a  supporter  of  the  theory  which  Professor 
Galbraith  of  Harvard  University  has  so 
challengiirgly  titled  ‘the  theory  of  counter¬ 
vailing  powers’.  That  is,  I  believe  that 
ours  is  going  to  continue  to  be  a  society 
of  big  units — big  industrial  firms,  big  farm 
lobbies,  big  governmental  agencies,  and  so 
on.  In  such  an  environment,  I  would  just 
as  soon  see  balancing  powers  arrayed  against 
one  another;  and  organized  labour  and  big 
industry  seem  like  effecti^■e  countervailing 
powers  to  me.” 

Secondly,  Dr.  Coleman  pointed  out  that 
labour’s  drive  for  higher  wages  acted  as  a 
strong  spur  to  the  introduction  of  labour- 
saving  machinery  and  thus  “of  promoting 
those  capital-intensive  industries  which  give 
us  our  very  high  real  income.  And  as 
long  as  our  economy  continues  to  be  an 
expanding  one,  with  ever-new  jobs  opening 
for  those  displaced  by  technological  change, 
we  ought  to  go  on  hoping  that  the  unions 
will  continue  to  ask  for  ‘more’. 

“The  corollary  to  all  that  I  have  been 
saying  thus  far,”  he  continued,  “is  that 
we  have  tended,  both  in  our  thinking  and 
in  our  public  acts,  to  put  too  much 
emphasis  on  industrial  peace  as  an  end  in 
itself. 

“The  conflict  of  which  I  have  just  spoken,” 
Dr.  Coleman  said,  “may  be  described  as 
the  process  of  dividing  up  a  pie  where 
there  are  no  rigid  rules  as  to  how  that 
pie  ought  to  be  cut.”  Dr.  Coleman  then 
went  on  to  describe  union  and  manage¬ 
ment  co-operation  as  “the  complementary 
process  of  baking  larger  pies. 

“Unionism  in  the  New  World,”  Dr. 
Coleman  said,  “continues  to  surprise  both 
the  Europeans  who  tried  to  give  it  a  model 
and  those  Americans  and  Canadians  who 
confidently  expected  it  to  accept  that 
model.  Not  so  many  years  ago,  the  talk 
of  our  trade  unionists  did  in  fact  bristle 
with  the  same  phrases  which  have  been 
watchwords  for  European  unions.  There 
were  attempts  to  give  our  unions  a  class¬ 
conscious,  radical  philosophy  based  on  a 
drive  towards  worker  control  of  industry 
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and,  yes,  even  ‘abolition  of  the  wage 
system’.  These  attempts  failed  in  the  past; 
the  present  outlook  is  that  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  fail.  Unions  here  have  insisted  on 
developing  their  own  philosophy  and,  over 
the  years,  they  have  tuned  that  philosophy 
to  the  changing  environment  in  which  they 
operated  .  .  .  the  hard  fact  remains:  our 
economic  system  has  given  us  a  long 
enough  run  of  near  full  emplojmient  and 
job  security  that  the  sting  has  been  taken 
out  of  radicalism.” 

Thus,  Dr.  Coleman  suggested,  “unionism 
is  fundamentally  conservative  in  the 
expanding  economy,  although  it  introduces 
substantial  modifications  into  the  way  a 
businessman  runs  his  plant.  I  have  argued 
earlier  that  the  union  still  finds  its  raison 
d’etre  in  its  constant  pre.ssures  on  the 
employer  for  ‘more,  more,  and  still  more’ 
out  of  the  present  pie.  What  I  wish  to 
suggest  now  is  that  this  may  not  be  enough 
for  the  future  and  that  the  unions  may  well 
wish  to  move  into  areas  where  they  are  at 
once  agents  for  getting  more  of  the 
national  product  for  their  members  and 
agents  for  increasing  the  amount  of  that 
product.  This  position  seems  defensible  to 
me  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  union, 
the  employer,  the  worker  and  the  con¬ 
sumer.  I  advance  two  main  reasons  in 
support  of  it:  (1)  the  worker  wants  to 
participate  in  increasing  production  under 
the  proper  environmental  circumstances  and 
(2)  the  w'orker  is  able  to  participate  far 
beyond  what  we  have  imagined  up  to  this 
time. 

“Until  recently,  these  points  have  had 
to  be  taken  pretty  much  on  faith.  You 
either  thought  that  they  might  be  so,  or 
you  didn’t,  and  that  was  all  there  was  to 
it.  But  now  we  are  learning  that  they  are 
so,  in  certain  sectors  of  the  economy  at 
least.  In  isolated  instances  in  both  our 
countries,  management  and  labour  are 
co-operating  day  in  and  day  out  to  improve 
the  productive  efficiency  of  the  firm.  There 
is  still  a  lot  of  competition  between  them 
on  the  division  of  the  product  but  the 
dominant  consideration  on  both  sides  is 
that  of  solving  problems  together.  . 

“No  aspect  of  these  relationships  is 
more  impressive  to  the  outsider  than  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  individual  workers 
take  hold  of  the  situation  and  work  to 
send  both  profits  and  wages  up.  If  you 
have  ever  thought  that  the  production 
worker  had  very  little  by  way  of  bright 
ideas  to  contribute  to  the  running  of  his 
department,  there  is  a  tremendously  moving 
experience  in  store  for  you  when  you  see 
genuine  union-management  co-operation  in 


action.  I  am  realistic  enough  to  know  that 
the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  establishing 
such  a  relationship  are  so  great  that  only 
a  handful  of  companies  will  have  direct 
experience  in  this  area  within  the  next 
decade  or  more.  (The  obstacles  are  such 
things  as  management’s  fear  that  this 
constitutes  an  abdication  of  its  functions, 
management’s  desire  to  use  co-operation  to 
soften  up  tlie  union,  a  willingness  on  the 
union's  part  to  be  softened  up  and  hence 
to  cease  being  a  true  spokesman  for  the 
members,  and  the  absence  of  a  crisis  so 
great  that  it  forces  management  and  union 
alike  to  get  rid  of  their  old  stereotypes 
and  act  in  a  new  fashion.)  I  do  want  to 
point  out,  however,  that  each  side  ought 
to  be  aware  of  Irow  much  is  missed  by  a 
failure  to  work  together  here.  The 
untapped  resources  among  workers  are  rich 
ones,  resources  that  can’t  possibly  be  fully 
tapped  under  the  traditional  suggestion  box 
type  of  arrangement  .  .  .  there  are  no 
foreseeable  limits  to  my  mind  to  the  union’s 
capacity  to  help  bake  an  ever  larger  pie. 
Whether  or  not  the  unions  will  play  that 
role  depends  in  large  measure  on  the  atti¬ 
tudes  of  management  people  in  the  year.s 
ahead  of  us.  Much  of  the  choice  is  theirs 
as  to  whether  or  not  we  tap  those  hidden 
resources.” 

Neutral  Intervention  in 
Industrial  Disputes 

Dr.  Myers  described  the  various  types 
of  third-party  intervention  into  labour- 
management  disputes  and  described  pro¬ 
cedures  of  conciliation  and  mediation  and 
nd  hoc  arbitration  of  contract  terms  and 
grievance  arbitration. 

“Since  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  World 
War,”  he  said,  “this  major  question  has 
been  repeatedly  asked:  how  to  accomplish 
needed  intervention  in  economic  disputes 
without  interfering  with  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  to  an  extent  that  control  is  taken  from 
management  and  unions?” 

Dr.  Myers  stressed  the  desirability  of 
encouraging  self-determination  through  free 
collective  bargaining.  “This,”  he  said, 
“necessarily  leads  to  a  corollary  of  a 
minimum  of  third-party  intervention.  To 
the  degree  that  intervention  is  acceptable 
to  the  parties,  facilities  for  .mediation  and 
arbitration  should  be  made  available  bj^ 
private  or  official  provision.  The  per¬ 
sonnel  must  be  of  top  quality  to  gain  the 
co-operation  of  employers  and  labour 
representatives  and  political  considerations 
need  to  be  excluded  in  so  far  as  that  is 
possible. 
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here  voluntary  methods  fail  to  bring 
about  a  resolution  of  differences,  govern¬ 
ment  cannot  ignore  the  possibility  of  actual 
injury  to  the  national  welfare  or  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  members  of  the 
community.  But,  in  establishing  legislative 
or  other  official  provisions  for  intervention, 
it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  discouraging 
continued  efforts  to  bargain  through  the 
inevitability  of  public  intervention  and 
third-party  decisions.  Procedures  ought  not 
to  be  fixed  regarding  the  steps  to  be 
employed  or  time  limits. 

“A  wiser  policy  would  authorize  a 
number  of  alternative  methods  available  to 
the  authorities  such  as  publicity,  com¬ 
pulsory  continuation  of  essential  services 
to  certain  consumers  m  the  event  of 
stoppages,  fact-finding,  and  as  a  last  step 
the  actual  seizure  and  operation  with  the 
government  negotiating  the  settlement. 
Rather  than  any  fiat  and  absolute  system 
of  compulsory  arbitration,  a  decision  should 
be  issued  reluctantly  as  a  final  resort  on 
an  ad  hoc  basis,  to  be  invoked  only  in  the 
most  extreme  situation  after  all  other 
avenues  have  become  futile.” 

Men,  Work  and  Welfare 
in  an  Expanding  Economy 

As  a  background  for  discussing  Canada’s 
expanding  economy.  Dr.  James  described 
two  periods  from  history  in  which  the 
economies  of  England  in  the  first  instance 
and  the  United  States  in  the  second  had 
their  greatest  economic  growth. 

“I  think  we  can  say,”  he  declared,  “that 
England  was  in  an  active  sense  an 
expanding  economy  from  the  accession  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  1558  to  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851.  In  the  United  States, 
the  dramatic  phase  of  the  expansion  lasted 
from  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in 
1861  to  the  stock  market  crisis  of  1929. 
In  Canada,  the  comparable  phase  of 
economic  expansion  can  be  said  to  have 
begun  in  1939  and,  since  we  are  still  in 
the  first  flush  of  intoxication,  I  am  not 
even  going  to  guess  at  its  terminal  date.” 

Dr.  James  pointed  out  that  both  England 
and  the  United  States  had  lacked  credit 
and  technological  facilities  at  various  points 
during  their  expansion.  Canada,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  the  benefit  of  the  experi¬ 


ence  of  these  two  countries  and  was  unlikely 
to  be  hampered  unduly  by  credit  or 
technological  problems. 

The  contemporary  problem  that  was 
likely  to  be  of  greatest  interest  arose 
from  the  national  concern  over  human 
welfare.  In  contrast  to  the  other  two 
expanding  economies,  Canada,  at  the  outset 
of  its  period  of  growth,  had  recognized 
welfare  as  a  basic  goal  of  economic  policy. 

“What  incentive,”  he  asked,  “can  we 
find  to  replace  the  need  for  money  earnings 
on  the  part  of  the  worker  who,  in  the  days 
trefore  welfare  policies  were  developed, 
depended  upon  his  wages  to  save  him  from 
unemployment  and  privation?  It  is  not 
without  interest  in  this  connection  that 
Ru.ssia,  in  spite  of  its  Communist  philo¬ 
sophy,  has  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to 
a  task  and  bonus  system  of  differential 
earnings,  in  order  to  maximize  industrial 
and  agricultural  production. 

“To  look  at  another  facet  of  the 
problem,  risk  is  an  essential  element  in  a 
healthy  and  balanced  expansion,  not  only 
m  the  sense  of  potential  financial  loss,  but 
in  the  sense  that  resources  and  manpower 
are  wasted  when  bad  judgment  diverts 
them  to  the  wrong  use.  In  the  past,  the 
world  has  depended  on  the  cupidity  of 
individual  capitalists  to  encourage  them  to 
a.ssume  long-range  risks,  in  the  hopes  that 
the  profits  derived  from  their  successes 
would  more  than  compensate  them  for  the 
losses  on  their  mistakes.  If  the  taxation 
necessary  for  national  defence  and  human 
welfare  deprives  them  of  the  windfall 
profits,  while  leaving  them  with  the  losses 
ol  their  mistakes,  will  they  continue  to  act 
as  risk  bearers?  And,  if  they  do  not,  and 
government  is  called  upon  to  assume  risks 
which,  because  of  its  immortality  and 
powers  of  taxation,  do  not  result  in 
bankruptcy,  how  can  we  ensure  maximum 
efficiency  of  effort  and  minimum  wastage 
of  resources?  .  .  . 

“.411  of  these  are  problems  of  human 
judgment  and  human  relations.  The 
balance  of  men,  work  and  welfare  is  one 
of  the  hardest  tasks  ever  attempted  by 
any  country  in  history.  Canada  has  done 
splendidly  to  date  and,  although  none  of 
these  problems  are  easy  to  solve,  it  is 
apparent  that  they  can  be  solved  and,  if 
we  fail,  the  cause  will  be  within  ourselves 
and  not  determined  by  fate.” 
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SHELTERED  WORKSHOPS 

A  Montreal  Community’s  Experience 

A  sheltered  workshop  for  persons  of  impaired  employability  has  been 
operated  by  Montreal’s  Jewish  community  since  November,  1950.  It  has 
helped  such  persons  become  productive  and  partially  self-supporting 


Of  constant  concern  to  workers  in  the 
guidance  and  placement  field  is  the 
applicant  for  employment  who,  because 
of  advanced  age  or  physical  or  mental 
disabilities,  is  unable  to  meet  even 
the  minimum  employment  specifications. 
Others  are  unable  to  hold  their  jobs 
because  they  cannot  maintain  the  produc¬ 
tion  demands  of  modern  industry  or  do 
not  have  the  appropriate  habits.  What 
to  do  for  such  applicants,  most  of  whom 
are  anxious  to  work,  presents  a  grave 
problem.  It  is  in  such  cases  that  the 
sheltered  workshop  proves  of  inestimable 
value,  both  from  the  psychological  and 
from  the  economic  points  of  view. 

The  experience  of  such  workshops  has 
demonstrated  that  many  such  persons  have 
assumed,  again  or  for  the  first  time,  a 
productive  role  either  in  the  workshops  or, 
graduating  from  them,  in  regular  industry. 
To  be  engaged  in  constructive  and  needed 
work,  to  become  partially,  if  not  entirely, 
self-supporting,  and  to  work  in  a  group 
with  others  similarly  situated  can  have 
untold  value  in  raising  morale  and  fortify¬ 
ing  mental  health. 

In  face  of  an  increasing  number  of 
marginal  and  “hard  core”  cases  among 
Montreal’s  immigrant  and  citizen  popula¬ 
tion  who  seemed  incapable  either  of 
entering  or  remaining  in  industry  on  a 
competitive  basis,  the  Jewish  community 
of  that  city  had  for  some  time  been  con¬ 
sidering  the  establishment  of  a  sheltered 
workshop.  After  much  preliminary  discus¬ 
sion  and  planning,  and  ultimate  agreement 
on  its  objectives,  the  sheltered  workshop 
was  opened  in  November,  1950,  and  has 
been  operating  since  that  time.  Financed 
by  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Philanthropies, 
it  is  administered  by  the  Jewish  Vocational 
Service,  under  the  direction  of  Alfred 
Feintuch. 

Basic  Principles 

The  Montreal  workshop,  Mr.  Feintuch 
has  explained,  is  geared  to  giving  employ¬ 
ment  to  persons  who,  because  of  advanced 
age  or  physical  or  emotional  disabilities,  are 
unable  to  find  or  keep  employment  in 


regular  industry,  but  who  could  become 
partially,  if  not  entirely,  self-supporting 
under  sheltered  workshop  conditions. 

Criteria  for  the  selection  of  clients*  were 
established  in  consultation  with  interested 
casework  agencies.  These,  among  others, 
required  that  clients  must  be  on  rehef  and 
be  able  and  willing  to  work  a  full  30-35 
hour  week.  These  criteria  were  later 
amended  to  include  clients  whose  physical 
condition  did  not  allow  them  to  work  more 
than  half-a-day,  such  as  post-tubercular 
and  cardiac  cases. 

A  worlcshop  supervisor  with  adminis¬ 
trative  and  business  experience  was 
appointed  and,  in  addition,  each  counsellor 
on  the  Jewish  Vocational  Service  staff  was 
given  the  continuing  responsibihty  for 
counselling  and  following  up  each  of  his 
referrals. 

Clients  were  selected  by  the  two  casework 
agencies  and  referred  to  the  Jewish  Voca¬ 
tional  Service.  Referrals  were  made  with 
full  reports  of  pertinent  medical  and  case¬ 
work  information.  Those  chents  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  JVS  counsellors  as  likely  to 
benefit  from  the  workshop  were  referred  to 
the  workshop  supervisor  for  employment. 

From  the  inception  of  the  sheltered 
workshop,  the  following  basic  principles 
were  accepted; — 

1.  Chents  to  be  paid  on  a  piecework 
basis  and  receive  all  the  money  they  earn. 
With  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Philan¬ 
thropies  assuming  the  full  administrative 
cost  of  running  the  workshop,  all  moneys 
received  from  the  production  of  goods  to 
be  turned  back  to  the  chents  in  the  form 
of  wages.  The  casework  agencies  to  budget 
all  earnings  in  the  workshop  according  to 
current  policy.  Such  budgets  to  include 
extra  allowances  for  lunches  and  personal 
incidentals  generally  granted  chents  who 
are  working. 

2.  The  workshop  not  to  be  used  to  give 
employment,  even  on  a  temporary  basis,  to 
persons  who,  while  difficult  to  place,  are 
considered  to  be  still  placeable  in  the 
current  labour  market. 


*Mr.  Feintuch's  word  for  persons  accepted' 
for  work  in  the  workshop. 
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3.  The  workshop  to  hniit  itself  to  doing 
contract  work  for  manufacturers  and 
jobbers  and  not  to  attempt  to  manufacture 
for  sale.  In  this  way  it  could  be  limited 
to  simple  operations,  requiring  simple 
equipment,  and  would  not  involve  the 
purchase  of  raw  materials,  maintenance  of 
inventories,  or  the  need  for  a  sales  force 
and  sales  outlets. 

4.  Manufacturers  and  jobbers  supplying 
work  to  the  workshop  to  pay  at  least  the 
same  rates  as  regularly  paid  for  the  same 
operation  in  their  plants,  thus  freeing  the 
agency  from  any  charge  of  setting  sub¬ 
standard  wage  rates  which  might  depress 
wage  scales  elsewhere,  or  of  making  it 
possible  for  a  manufacturer  to  undersell  his 
competitors  by  providing  him  with  cheap 
labour.  Wherever  possible,  a  manufacturer 
or  jobber  should  pay  the  sheltered  work¬ 
shop  an  additional  15  per  cent  to  cover  his 
saving  in  overhead. 

5.  Because  of  the  terminal  nature  of  the 
workshop,  no  limit  to  be  set,  for  the  time 
being,  on  the  length  of  time  clients  might 
be  employed. 

Work  and  Earnings 

A  basic  problem  confronting  the  work¬ 
shop  fiom  the  start  was  that  of  getting  a 
sufficient  number  of  orders  to  keep  the 
workshop  going  on  a  full-time  basis.  An 
active  solicitation  campaign  and  educational 
program  was  conducted  in  the  community. 
At  times  the  workshop  has  had  more  orders 
than  it  could  handle  but  at  others,  not 
enough  work.  As  the  workshop  became 
better  known,  more  orders  of  a  kind  which 
could  be  done  by  all  clients  were  obtained. 
Because  of  the  nature  of  the  clients, 
productivity  was  often  low  and  the  absen¬ 
teeism  rate  high.  In  consequence,  the 
workshop  had  to  be  exceedingly  careful 
not  to  take  on  more  work  than  could 
be  handled  adequately  with  its  available 
manpower. 

Up  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Feintuch’s  report, 
the  following  types  of  work  had  been 
performed  at  the  workshop:  assembling  of 
electric  cords;  setting  of  rhinestones  by 
hand  and  with  the  aid  of  a  simple  foot 
press  supplied  by  the  manufacturer; 
labelling  and  packaging  of  all  kinds; 
covering  of  buttons;  assembling  of  saws 
and  screwdriver  sets;  and  assembling  of 
electric  sewing  machine  foot  switches.  The 
experience  of  the  workshop  has  shown  that 
an  almost  unlimited  number  of  simple 
operations  in  industry  today  can  be 
performed  in  such  a  shop,  and  that  even 
more  comphcated  operations  can  often  be 


broken  down  into  component  steps,  each 
simple  enough  to  be  handled  adequately 
by  a  physically-  or  mentally-handicapped 
person  with  practically  no  mechanical 
aptitude. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  rate  of  earn¬ 
ings  varied  with  each  applicant.  Some  were 
unable  to  earn  a  dollar  a  day,  while  others 
were  able  to  earn  |3  to  S4  a  day.  The 
majority  averaged  between  these  hmits. 

As  the  workshop  is  not  set  up  as  an 
occupational  therapy  centre,  chents  whose 
productivity  remains  low,  with  no  sign  of 
improving  after  an  adequate  trial  period, 
are  laid  off  to  make  room  for  others  who 
can  benefit  more  from  the  workshop.  No 
fixed  criteria  have  been  established;  each 
case  is  considered  independently  on  its 
own  merits. 

Evaluation  of  the  Workshop 

“Although  we  are  still  in  the  early  stages 
of  our  workshop,”  Mr.  Feintuch  reports, 
“we  have  gone  far  enough  to  be  able  to 
evaluate  its  accomplishments  during  its 
relatively  brief  existence.”  The  following 
points  emerge: — 

1.  The  workshop  has  proved  valuable  in 
providing  a  work-test  situation  for  screen¬ 
ing  chents  on  relief  who  are  unwilling  to 
co-operate  towards  making  themselves  at 
least  partially  selUsupporting. 

2.  Many  clients  who  were  unable  pre¬ 
viously  to  find  or  keep  employment  were 
stimulated  to  obtain  employment,  either  by 
their  own  efforts  or  through  the  agency. 
For  some,  employment  in  the  sheltered 
workshop  helped  them  to  face  and  accept 
the  reality  of  their  own  limitations  for 
modern  industry.  Others  found  their 
self-confidence  bolstered  and  were  helped 
in  acquiring  good  work  habits,  which 
enabled  them  to  find  and  keep  a  place  for 
themselves  in  industry. 

3.  A  substantial  number  of  clients  has 
been  able  to  make  a  reasonably  good 
adjustment  to  the  workshop  on  a  terminal 
basis.  To  these  people,  the  sheltered  work¬ 
shop  has  proved  of  great  value  in  improving 
their  morale  and  self-respect  by  helping 
them  to  become  productive  and  partially 
self-supporting  once  again.  In  addition, 
they  enjoy  being  part  of  a  group  and 
working  with  other  people  of  their  own 
age  or  similarly  handicapped. 

4.  To  those  clients  who  were  unable  or 
unwilling  to  make  even  a  minimal  adjust¬ 
ment  to  the  workshop,  the  sheltered  work¬ 
shop  has  been  of  no  value.  The  experience 
at  the  workshop,  however,  has  given  their 
counsellors  and  caseworkers  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  their  work  limitations 
and  their  real  attitudes  towards  work. 
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While  some  of  them  may  be  able  to  benefit 
socially  and  psychologically  from  an  occu¬ 
pational  therapy  shop  doing  non-industrial 
work,  they  can  derive  little  benefit  from  a 
sheltered  workshop  geared  to  industrial 
production,  even  though  at  a  considerably 
slower  pace  than  required  in  industry. 

5.  In  terms  of  relief  moneys  saved  as  a 
result  of  the  workshops,  the  two  Jewish 
casework  agencies  in  Montreal  reported 


substantial  savings  in  relief  to  the  Jewish 
community.  In  fact,  the  savings  in  relief 
in  a  single  month  approximated  the  cost 
of  running  the  workshop  for  a  six-month 
period;  this  in  addition  to  the  actual  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  clients  at  the  workshop. 

Despite  the  many  problems  which  the 
sheltered  workshop  has  presented,  it  is  felt 
that  it  has  been  a  most  worthwhile  and 
useful  venture.  It  has  given  to  its  clients 
a  feeling  of  security  and  usefulness. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  SHELTERED  WORKSHOPS 

A  community  planning  to  establish  a  sheltered  workshop  must  first  ascertain  the 
kind  of  workshop  required.  Different  kinds  of  workshops  serve  different  kinds 
of  clients  and,  in  fact,  have  different  objectives  for  the  clients  they  serve. 
Sheltered  workshops  are  classified  by  Alfred  Feintuch,  Director,  Jewish  Vocational 
Service  Sheltered  Workshop,  Montreal,  under  six  general  types,  as  follows: — 


Physical  therapy  workshops  (indus¬ 
trial). — To  prepare  for  entering  or  return¬ 
ing  to  regular  industry  clients  whose 
physical  condition  or  disabilities  limit  their 
productivity  or  work  tolerance  sufficiently 
to  affect  their  employability.  As  they  are 
based  upon  industrial  paid  work  experi¬ 
ence,  production  schedules  must  be 
maintained. 

Physical  therapy  workshops  ( non¬ 
industrial). — Similar  to  the  foregoing. 
Their  programs,  however,  are  not  based 
upon  industrial  paid  work  experience  and 
therefore  do  not  require  the  maintenance 
of  regular  production  schedules.  The  sale 
of  goods  produced  is  not  basic  to  the 
program,  and  clients  may  retain  their  own 
products. 

Occupational  therapy  workshops 

(avocational-recreation). — For  persons  who 
are  so  severely  handicapped  that  they  are 
not  expected  to  enter  regular  industry. 
Benefits  derived  are  mainly  psychological. 


Therapy  workshops  (social  and  moral 
rehabilitation). — Aimed  at  rehabilitating 
clients  having  a  record  of  delinciuency, 
drunkenness,  or  other  signs  of  social  or 
moral  maladjustment. 

• 

Vocational  training  workshops. — Aimed 
at  giving  the  necessary  vocational  training 
for  entering  the  labour  market.  Clients 
are  expected  to  remain  in  the  workshop 
only  until  they  acquire  the  necessary  skills 
and  experience  required  for  placement. 

Terminal  employment  workshops. — To 

give  employment  to  persons  who,  because 
of  advanced  age  or  other  physical  or 
emotional  disabilities,  are  not  expected  to 
be  able  to  find  or  keep  employment  in 
regular  industry  but  can  become  partially, 
if  not  entirely,  self-supporting  under 
sheltered  w’orkshop  conditions.  In  most 
cases,  programs  are  based  on  industrial 
paid  work  experience. 


Suggest  Preference  in  Placing  Textile  Orders 


That  preference  in  the  award  of  textile 
contracts  be  given  to  plants  wdiose  weaving 
operations  will  not  be  in  excess  of  tw'o 
40-hour  shifts  weekly  as  a  result  of  the 
contract  award  has  been  recommended  in 
a  report  to  the  United  States  Surplus 
Manpower  Committee. 

The  recommendation  w'as  made  by  a 
panel  set  up  to  study  the  application  to 


the  textile  industry  of  a  policy  directive 
of  the  Office  of  Defence  Mobilization. 
The  policy  directive  provides  that  nego¬ 
tiated  contracts  may,  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions,  be  assigned  in  surplus  labour 
areas  even  if  lower  prices  are  available 
elsewhere. 

Acceleration  of  procurement  and  delivery 
was  also  recommended  by  the  panel. 
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Over-Capacity  and  Falling  Exports 

Blamed  for  World  Textile  Si  ump 

U.S.  magazine  says  capacity  of  the  textile  industry  has  been  expanded 
past  point  where  it  can  be  absorbed  by  both  domestic,  foreign  markets 


Over-production,  over-capacity  and  shrink¬ 
ing  export  markets  are  given  as  the  causes 
of  the  difhculties  at  present  being  experi¬ 
enced  by  the  textile  industry,  in  an  article 
published  by  Business  Week  in  the  April  26 
issue,  entitled  “Textile  Troubles;  Too 
Aluch  Capacity”, 

The  situation  was  further  aggravated  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  conflict,  when 
“over-optimistic  producers  in  nearly  every 
country  stepped  up  production,”  the 
magazine  states. 

Capacity,  the  article  asserts,  has  been 
expanded  by  the  textile  producing  nations 
beyond  the  point  where  it  can  be  absorbed 
by  both  domestic  and  foreign  markets. 
Textile  production  has  been  steadily  rising, 
while  exports  have  as  steadily  declined. 
Production  of  cotton  textiles  has  risen  since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  by 
about  50  per  cent,  but  the  world  exports 
of  cottons  have  fallen  by  more  than  40 
per  cent. 

At  the  same  time  as  non-industrial 
nations,  once  heavy  importers  of  textiles, 
were  industrializing  and  themselves  going 
into  the  business  of  exporting,  countries 
which  formerly  supplied  them  have  been 
building  up  more  capacity.  Industrializa¬ 
tion  does  not  move  backwards,  it  is 
obsorv'ed,  therefore  the  lo.ss  of  these 
markets  is  permanent,  and  the  greater  a 
country’s  dependence  on  foreign  trade,  so 
the  harder  it  is  hit  by  the  shrinkage.  The 
prospect,  as  the  author  .sees  it,  is  that 
un!e.ss  elaborate  controls  are  set  up,  “price 
competition  will  break  out  .sporadically, 
unemployment  will  be  chronic,  and  import 
restrictions  will  be  broadened”. 

The  pre.sent  situation  in  tlie  major 
textile-producing  countries  is  briefly  siir- 
\'eyed  m  the  article. 

Japan 

Japan,  the  world’s  largest  exporter  of 
textiles,  is  suffering  from  a  vast  over- 
cajiacity.  To  regain  its  pre-war  position, 
the  industry  has  expanded  at  a  rapid  rate. 
At  the  end  of  the  war,  Japan  had  T2 
million  spindles;  it  now  has  close  to  seven 
million.  To  keep  its  plants  operating,  half 
of  the  country’s  textile  prorluction  must  be 
sold  in  foreign  markets.  Despite  a  40  per 


cent  cut  in  irroduction  from  last  year,  stocks 
are  piling  up  and  prices  are  falling.  A 
shrinking  export  market  will  force  Japan 
to  retire  some  of  the  excess  capacity,  the 
wiiter  believes. 

Great  Britain 

In  Britain,  the  trouble  is  disappearing 
markets.  The  normal  outlets — Australia, 
New  Zealand  and  South  Africa — are  loaded 
and  import  restrictions  have  been  tightened. 
In  addition,  it  is  anticipated  that  some 
more  of  the  export  market  will  be  lost 
to  Japan. 

While  over-capacity  is  also  a  problem, 
overstocking  at  the  time  of  the  Korean 
invasion  has  also  contributed  to  the  slum].!. 

About  one-half  of  Britain’s  textile 
workers  are  unemployed  and  many  others 
are  on  short-time.  The  slump,  it  is  feared, 
has  not  yet  reached  bottom.  Production 
is  cut  to  about  two-thirds  of  normal  and 
a  large  part  of  this  is  going  into  stock. 

As  an  immediate  expediency,  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  accelerated  the  placing  of  defence 
contracts  lor  textiles,  has  stopped  imports 
of  unfinished  cotton  cloth  from  Japan,  and 
has  cut  the  purchase  tax  on  textile  goods 
by  £17,000,000  yearly,  thus  reducing  con¬ 
sumer  prices. 

India 

India  is  experiencing  a  textile  slump  but 
on  a  much  smaller  scale.  The  industry  is 
le.ss  dependent  than  either  Great  Britain’, s 
or  Japan’s  on  export  sales.  The  home 
market  potential  is  high.  Production  in 
1951  was  about  13  yards  per  capita; 
minimum  needs  are  estimated  at  about 
16  yards. 

Inventories  are  not  badly  out  of  line  and 
measures  have  been  taken  to  keep  stocks 
from  rising. 

Exports  last  year  were  close  to  800 
million  yards;  this  year  they  are  figured 
at  around  400  million  yards.  For  a  sound 
economy,  Indian  economists,  it  is  noted, 
set  the  figure  at  600  million  yards. 

United  States 

The  texiile  bu.siness  in  the  United  States 
has  been  soft  for  so  long,  it  is  stated,  that 
economists  are  asking  themselves  if  the 
industry  is  going  to  be  permanently 
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depressed.  The  present  weakness  in 
demand  dates  back  for  more  than  a  year; 
recession  has  seldom  lasted  so  long,  and 
never  before  in  a  period  of  prosperity. 

The  mills  have  built  up  an  inventory 
two-and-one-half  times  normal  size.  Exces¬ 
sive  buying  after  the  Korean  invasion 
resulted  in  heavy  stockpiling,  from  the  mills 
right  down  to  the  consumer.  Production 
is  now  down  20  per  cent  from  the  highest 
peak  reached  at  that  time,  and  cutbacks 
and  lay-offs  are  still  being  made. 

Purchases  for  defence  purposes  accounted 
for  a  considerable  portion  of  last  year’s 
consumption  but  they  are  likely  to  be 
lower  this  year.  On  the  consumer  side, 
however,  mill  activity  is  considered  to  be 
less  than  consumer  sales  would  warrant,  and 
inventories  have  been  reduced  at  all  levels 


with  the  exception  of  the  mills.  Most 
of  the  goods  bought  by  consumers  in  the 
buying  rush  are  likely  to  need  replacing 
soon  and,  with  prices  lower,  the  industry 
is  viewing  the  apparel  field  with  confidence. 
“Despite  this  bright  outlook,”  the  article 
sa5^s,  “over-capacity,  the  old  bogey  of  the 
industry,  is  once  again  a  major  problem. 
Three-shift  operations  of  all  plants  could 
flood  the  market  at  any  foreseeable  level 
of  demand.” 

With  the  synthetic  fibre  industr}?',  the 
situation  is  different.  Synthetic  fibre  manu¬ 
facturers  do  not  fear  over-expansion  and 
are  certain  that  their  market  will  continue 
to  grow.  They  see  a  big  market  in  blended 
fabrics.  New  plant  planned  for  this  and 
next  year  is  almost  double  present  capacity. 


N.Y.  Anti-Discrimination  Law  Broadens 

Job  Opportunities  for  Minority  Groups 

Work  of  New  York  State  Commission  Against  Discrimination  is  reviewed 
in  1951  report,  which  describes  the  administration  of  the  state's  Law 
Against  Discrimination  and  Commission’s  regulatory,  educational  work 


According  to  the  1951  report  of  the  New 
York  Commission  Against  Discrimination, 
the  New  York  anti-discrimination  law  has 
broadened  employment  opportunities  for 
minority  groups  in  a  large  number  of 
industries. 

The  Commission’s  continuing  educational 
program  has  laid  emphasis  on  the  need 
for  adults  and  young  people  to  train  and 
apply  for  jobs  for  which  they  are  adapted 
regardless  of  past  patterns  of  job 
discrimination. 

The  New  York  Law  Against  Discrimina¬ 
tion,  passed  in  1945,  was  the  first  state 
legislation  designed  to  ensure  fair  employ¬ 
ment  practices.  The  Law  prohibits 
discrimination  in  employment  on  the  basis 
of  race,  creed,  colour  or  national  origin. 
The  Commission  responsible  for  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Law  has  two  tasks :  to 
investigate  and  to  eliminate  cases  of 
discrimination  in  employment,  and  to  carry 
on  a  program  of  education  designed  to 
broaden  the  economic  areas  in  which  job 
opportunities  are  available  to  minority 
groups  and  to  encourage  young  people  to 
train  for  jobs  according  to  their  aptitudes 
without  fear  of  discrimination  based  on 
past  patterns  of  employment. 


The  New  York  State  Commission 
Against  Discrimination,  composed  of  a 
chairman,  three  commissioners  and  three 
other  executive  officers,  has  offices  in 
seven  cities  throughout  the  state.  In 
accordance  with  the  Law,  the  Commission 
submits  to  the  Governor  and  the  state 
Legislature  an  annual  report  of  its  activi¬ 
ties  and  recommendations.  The  Commis¬ 
sions’s  report  for  the  calendar  year  1951, 
a  comprehensive  107-page  document, 
describes  the  administration  of  the  Law 
and  indicates  that  it  is  having  an  appre¬ 
ciable  effect  in  publicizing  and  removing 
discriminatory  attitudes.  The  report  gives 
a  summary  of  the  regulatory  work  of  the 
Commission,  its  educational  program,  and 
its  rulings  and  interpretations  under 
various  sections  of  the  Law. 

As  defined  by  the  Law  Against  Discrim¬ 
ination,  an  unlawful  employment  practice 
is  composed  of  two  elements;  an  overt  act 
on  the  part  of  the  respondent,  such  as  a 
refusal  to  hire,  and  the  alleged  reason  for 
such  act,  which  must  be  related  to  the 
race,  creed,  colour  or  national  origin  of 
the  complainant.  The  exception  to  this 
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general  rule  is  the  case  of  a  discriminatory 
pre-employment  inquiry,  which  is  specifi¬ 
cally  prohibited  by  the  Law. 

The  report  reviews  first  the  work  of  the 
Commission  in  investigating  and  dealing 
with  verified  complaints.  Any  person 
claiming  to  be  aggrieved  by  an  alleged 
unlawful  employment  practice  may  file 
with  the  Commission  a  verified  complaint, 
stating  the  name  and  address  of  the 
person,  employer,  union  or  employment 
agency  alleged  to  have  committed  an 
unlawful  discriminatory  act  and  setting 
forth  the  particulars.  The  chairman  of 
the  Commission  then  designates  one  of  the 
cornmissioners  to  make  a  prompt  investi- 
gaLon.  If  the  investigating  commissioner 
finds  that  there  is  probable  cause  to 
substantiate  the  complaint,  he  endeavours 
to  eliminate  the  unlawful  practice  by  con¬ 
ference  and  conciliation.  If  these  methods 
fail,  a  public  hearing  is  held  before  three 
members  of  the  Commission.  If  the 
respondent  is  found  to  have  committed  an 
unlawful  discriminatory  act,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  then  issues  a  cease  and  desist  order. 
tOnly  one  case  was  ordered  for  a  formal 
hearing  in  1951.)  Approximately  six 
months  after  settlement,  all  cases  are 
reviewed  in  order  to  assess  the  extent  and 
effectiveness  of  compliance  with  concilia¬ 
tion  agreements,  and  to  determine  whether 
further  review  is  necessary. 

The  records  of  the  Commission  show  that 
the  majority  of  complaints  are  based  on 
alleged  racial  discrimination  in  hiring.  Of 
the  243  complaints  filed  in  1951,  165 
alleged  discrimination  based  on  colour,  48 
on  creed,  16  on  national  origin  and  14  on 
other  grounds.  As  the  alleged  discrim¬ 
inatory  act,  131  cited  a  refusal  to  accept 
an  application  for  employment;  .50,  dis¬ 
missal  from  employment;  17,  discriminatory 
conditions  of  employment;  19,  the  with¬ 
holding  of  referrals  by  employment 
agencies;  11,  discrimination  by  unions;  and 
15,  other  discriminatory  practices. 

In  its  investigation  of  verified  complaints, 
the  Commission  follows  the  practice  of 
making  inquiry  into  the  general  employ¬ 
ment  pattern  of  a  company,  as  well  as 
into  the  specific  cause  of  complaint.  Since 
July  1,  1945,  probable  cause  was  found  to 
justify  the  specific  charge  of  discrimination 
in  only  28  per  cent  of  the  complaints 
closed,  but  a  discriminatory  polic3^  or 
practice  was  revealed  and  adjusted  in  61 
per  cent  of  the  companies  involved. 

An  investigation  may  be  initiated  by 
the  Commission  itself,  where  information 
concerning  alleged  discrimination  has  been 
brought  to  its  attention  without  the 


formality  of  a  verified  complaint  but  from 
a  responsible  source  or  accompanied  by 
a  reasonable  degree  of  factual  support.  In 
such  a  case  the  same  procedure  of  investi¬ 
gation,  conference  and  conciliation  is 
followed  as  for  verified  complaints,  but  the 
Commission  has  no  jurisdiction  to  enforce 
its  recommendations.  During  1951,  44  of 
these  investigations  were  begun. 

Conference,  conciliation  and  persuasion, 
if  successful,  result  in  a  conciliation  agree¬ 
ment.  Conciliation  agreements  following 
both  t3q3es  of  investigation  generally  con¬ 
tain  four  basic  terms.  The  respondent  is 
required  to  eliminate  immediately  all  exist¬ 
ing  violations  of  the  Law  disclosed  by  the 
investigation,  to  make  a  general  commit¬ 
ment  to  obey  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
Law^  in  the  future,  to  display  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  poster  in  a  conspicuous  place  where 
all  employees  and  applicants  for  union 
membership  may  see  it,  and  to  agree  to 
pel  mit  the  Commission  to  make  periodic 
reinspections  of  his  employment  practices 
and  to  examine  his  records  at  the  time  of 
leview.  In  addition,  there  are  generally 
provisions  designed  to:  (1)  redress  the  com¬ 
plainant  directly  for  the  wrong  he  has 
suffered  and  protect  him  against  future 
wrongful  acts  by  the  respondent;  (2)  edu¬ 
cate  the  respondent  and  his  personnel  to 
the  problems  of  discrimination  and  the 
requirements  of  the  Law;  (3)  elicit  changed 
policy  pronouncements  from  the  respondent 
and  introduce  new  procedures  in  his 
personnel  methods;  and  (4)  require  him  to 
make  surveys,  keep  records  and  '  submit 
reports  to  the  Commission. 

The  review  investigations  conducted  by 
the  Commission  are  a  means  of  demonstrat¬ 
ing  the  effectiveness  of  the  Law.  In  85 
per  ceiit  of  the  334  cases  reviewed  in  1951, 
a  definite  improvement  in  the  employment 
pattern  was  evident  in  comparison  with 
conditions  existing  at  the  time  the 
original  complaints  were  filed.  There  were 
substantial  increases  in  the  number  of 
members  of  different  racial,  religious  and 
nationality  groups  employed  in  all  job 
categories,  showing  that  members  of  certain 
groups  were  no  longer  being  relegated  to 
menial  positions  or  segregated  into  narrow 
occupational  areas.  In  the  other  15  per 
cent  of  cases  reviewed,  further  improve¬ 
ments  were  necessary  before  the  company’s 
employment  pattern  could  be  considered 
satisfactory.  The  report  cites  a  large 
number  of  examples  of  companies  engaged 
in  such  industries  as  manufacturing,  hotels 
and  restaurants,  finance,  banking,  insur¬ 
ance,  real  estate,  chemicals,  transportation, 
printing  and  retail  stores,  in  which  negroes 
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and  other  minorit}^  groups  were  employed 
for  the  first  time,  often  in  jobs  of  a 
skilled  nature. 

A  third  activity  of  the  Commission  is 
its  review  of  application  forms.  The  Law 
Against  Discrimination  specifically  prohibits 
pre-employment  inquiries  which  directly  or 
indirectly  express  any  limitation  or  discrim¬ 
ination  as  to  race,  creed,  colour  or  national 
origin,  unless  based  on  bona  fide  occupa¬ 
tional  qualifications.  The  Commission  has 
made  numerous  rulings  as  to  what  consti¬ 
tutes  an  unlawful  inquiry  and  has  invited 
employers  and  employment  agencies  to 
submit  their  application  forms.  A  review 
of  the  respondent’s  application  form  is  also 
made  a  routine  part  of  all  investigations. 
Employers  or  employment  agencies  found 
to  be  using  an  unlawful  inquiry  are 
requested  to  file  with  the  Commission  a 
revised  form.  During  1951,  1,163  firms  were 
checked ;  629  of  them  did  not  use  applica¬ 
tion  forms  and,  of  the  other  534,  303  were 
found  to  be  making  at  least  one  unlawful 
inciuiry. 

Cases  ;  described  in  the  report  indicate 
that  the  provision  relating  to  pre¬ 
employment  inquiries  has  been  interpreted 
strictly.  Emplojmrs  and  employment 
agencies  may  not  reciuire  an  applicant  for 
a  job  to  give  a  photograph  of  himself 
because  photographs  could  be  used  as  a 
means  of  screening  applicants  on  the  basis 
of  racial  characteristics.  They  may  not 
demand  either  a  baptismal  or  birth  certifi¬ 
cate  as  proof  of  age  because  one  would 
indicate’  the  applicant’s  religious  creed  and 
the  other  his  national  origin.  With  regard 
to  employers  who  wish  to  consider  only 
applicants  of  one  creed  or  race  and  agencies 
serving  these  employers,  the  Commission 
states  that  each  individual  case  should  be 
submitted  for  consideration  to  determine 
whether  the  limitation  is  based  on  a  bona 
fide  occupational  qualification.  The  rulings 
of  the  Commission,  while  based  on  the 
facts  in  each  case,  form  a  general  pattern 
which  should  guide  other  employers  and 
agencies.  They  are,  however,  enforceable 
under  the  Law  only  when  a  verified  com¬ 
plaint  has  been  filed,  and  then  only  after 
every  effort  has  been  made  through  con¬ 
ciliation  and  discussion  to  arrive  at  a 
mutually  sati.sfactory  agreement. 

The  educational  program  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  is  carried  on  at  both  community 
and  state  levels.  Twelve  local  councils, 
composed  of  individuals  serving  without 
compensation  and  representing  as  far  as 
possible  a  cross-section  of  the  population, 
study  discrimination,  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  Commission,  and  foster  co¬ 
operation  and  amity  among  the  various 
groups  in  their  communities. 


These  councils  plan  their  own  activities, 
with  the  assistance  of  Commission  staff 
members.  In  1951,  several  of  them  held  a 
series  of  luncheon  meetings  attended  bj' 
representatives  of  various  groups,  particu¬ 
larly  of  management  and  labour,  at  which 
council  members  gave  information  about 
the  work  of  the  Commission  and  the 
educational  resources  available,  after  which 
a  general  discussion  took  place  on  how  the 
Law  worked  out  in  practice  and  what  more 
could  be  done  to  build  better  relations  in 
the  community.  In  co-operation  with 
other  agencies  concerned  with  improving 
human  relations,  several  councils  have 
undertaken  research  projects  and  programs 
designed  to  persuade  employers  to  adopt 
fair  employment  pledges  and  to  encourage 
young  people  of  minority  groups  to 
surmount  their  sense  of  fear  and  frustra¬ 
tion  and  to  train  and  apply  for  the  w'ork 
they  desire. 

To  carry  out  the  policy  of  encouraging 
young  people  to  train  for  jobs  at  the  level 
of  their  ability,  the  Commission  and  the 
councils  have  made  great  efforts  to  publicize 
in  the  schools  the  anti-discrimination  law 
and  the  work  of  the  Commission.  In  1951, 
a  comprehensive  program  of  vocational 
guidance,  wdth  special  emphasis  on  the 
Commission  and  its  policies,  was  developed 
in  co-operation  with  the  Placement 
Director  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of 
Education.  It  was  first  tried  in  the  junior 
high  schools  of  East  Harlem,  an  area  where 
many  negroes,  Puerto  Ricans  and  Itahan- 
Americans  live.  A  series  of  lessons  was 
given,  council  and  Commission  members 
spoke,  dramatic  presentations  of  actual 
Commission  cases  and  related  local 
problems  -were  staged  at  assembly  periods 
and  parents’  meetings,  and  discussion 
groups  were  held  throughout  the  schools. 
Commission  films,  recordings,  scripts,  liter¬ 
ature,  posters  and  displays  were  used. 

To  interest  mass  audiences  throughout 
the  state  in  the  elimination  of  discrim¬ 
ination,  the  Commission  uses  films,  radio, 
television,  newspapers,  periodicals,  po.sters 
and  exhibits,  and  its  own  publications. 
During  1951,  films  spon.sored  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  had  2,150  showings  before  audiences 
totalling  approximately  225,000  persons. 
They  were  used  by  schools,  colleges, 
churches,  synagogues,  employer  groups, 
\mions  and  other  community  groups  as 
well  as  by  commercial  theatres.  Approxi¬ 
mately  500  speaking  engagements  were 
filled  by  members  of  the  Commission  and 
its  councils  during  the  year  and  the  two¬ 
fold  approach  of  the  educational  program 
was  illustrated  by  the  types  of  organiza¬ 
tions  addressed.  On  the  one  hand,  talks 
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were  given  before  emplo3rer  groups  in  an 
etiort  to  broaden  employment  opportunities 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  before  intergroup 
agencies,  religious  organizations,  parent- 
teacher  associations  and  adult  education 
classes  for  new  Americans  to  put  emphasis 
on  the  importance  of  self-education  for 
Uglier  skills  in  line  with  the  growing 
opportunities  for  trained  people  from  every 
group  in  the  population.  During  1951  the 
Commission  broadened  its  program  by 
introducing  informal  field  visits  to 
emploj^ers  m  the  Alban^’-Troy  area. 

In  its  report  the  Commission  draws 
attention  to  its  w^ork  in  the  field  of  mari¬ 
time  employment  in  w^hich  tw^o  principal 
forms  of  discrimination  have  been  found; 
segiegation  on  the  basis  of  colour  among 
the  unlicensed  personnel  and  refusal  to 
hire  negroes  as  licensed  personnel.  A 
significant  achievement  of  the  Commission 
in  1951  was  its  success  in  changing  the 
discriminatory  admission  and  referral  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  Seafarers  International  Union 
of  North  America,  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
District,  through  the  conciliation  process, 
following  the  filing  of  complaints  against 
the  union  by  20  negroes  and  twm  Puerto 
Ricans.  The  membership  of  the  union  is 
divided  into  three  categories  known  as  the 
Deck  Department,  the  Engineroom  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  Stewards  Department;  It 
was  the  policy  and  practice  of  the  union, 
with  very  limited  exceptions,  not  to  admit 
any  person  wTom  it  classified  as  coloured 
to  any  department  except  the  Stewards 
Department.  Within  the  Stewards  Depart¬ 
ment  a  policy  of  segregation  was  followed. 
The  hiring  hall  for  the  coloured  members 
was  on  a  separate  floor,  a  separate  job 
opportunity  list  and  a  separate  registration 
list  determining  seniority  rights  were  main¬ 
tained  for  coloured  members,  and  the  union 
classified  the  Stewards  Departments  of 
ships  under  its  juri.sdiction  as  white  or  as 
coloured  and  carried  out  its  job  referrals 
in  accordance  with  such  classification. 


Under  the  Commission’s  direction,  these 
discriminatory  methods  were  eliminated  by 
a  series  of  transitional  steps.  First,  the 
separate  hiring  halls  w'ere  abandoned.  The 
existing  pattern  of  an  “all  coloured”  or 
“all  w’hite”  Stewards  Department  was  first 
broken  by  having  the  galley  unit  of  the 
department  on  a  ship  all  white  and  the 
messmen  s  unit  all  coloured,  or  vice  versa. 
Finally,  in  July,  1951,  the  union  signed  a 
formal  conciliation  agreement  in  which  it 
undertook  to  eliminate  entirely  the  separate 
classifications  based  on  colour.  The  terms 
of  the  agreement  provided  for  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  a  rotary  shipping  sj^stem  under 
which  each  member  was  to  be  referred  for 
job  openings  within  his  own  department 
from  a  single  list  on  the  basis  of  seniority. 

A  typical  ^  case  of  discrimination  against 
negroes  trained  as  licensed  personnel  is 
described.  The  complainant,  a  negro  with 
long  experience  at  sea  and  qualified  as 
chief  mate,  charged  that  he  had  been 
dismissed  from  his  employment  as  second 
mate  because  of  his  colour.  Since  the  ship’s 
master  made  various  allegations  as  to  his 
incompetence,  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  complainant’s  abilities  and  performance 
was  made.  The  result  was  a  determination 
of  probable  cause  to  justify  the  complaint. 
A  conciliation  agreement  was  concluded 
providing  for  the  payment  of  $4,000  in 
back  pay  to  the  complainant  and  the 
furnishing  of  a  good  recommendation  as  to 
his  competence.  The  respondent  also 
reaffirmed  its  intention  to  comply  fully 
with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Law  and 
to  make  its  policy  known  in  written 
instructions  to  all  ships’  masters. 

The  final  section  of  the  report  for  1951 
records  the  passage  of  a  Bill,  recommended 
jointly  by  the  Commission  and  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Education, 
extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  to  eliminate  discrim¬ 
ination  in  the  admission  of  students  to 
business  or  trade  schools. 


U.S.  Senate  Hearings  on  Proposed  FEPC  Law 


Experience  in  administering  fair  employ¬ 
ment  practices  legislation  of  employers  and 
state  government  officials  was  described 
before  the  Humphrey  sub-committee  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  rvhich,  in  addition 
to  hearing  recommendations  on  how  to  deal 
with  communism  in  trade  unions,  is  con¬ 
sidering  two  fair  employment  practices  bills 
of  the  “compulsory”  type  with  special 


emphasis  on  the  effect  of  employment 
discrimination  on  the  utilization  of  man¬ 
power. 

Irvin  J.  Willis,  Vice-President  in  charge 
of  industrial  relations  at  the  International 
Harvester  Company,  told  the  sub-committee 
that  his  company  has  had  a  non-discrim- 
inatory  policy  in  effect  since  1919  which 
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is  now  embodied  in  an  agreement  with  the 
United  Automobile  Workers  of  America 
(CIO). 

Mr.  Willis  stated  that  in  one  of  the 
company’s  southern  plants,  prospective 
employees  were  told  of  the  non-discrini- 
inatory  policy  and  that  they  might  be 
working  next  to  Negro  employees.  Workers 
were  given  an  opportunity  at  this  time  to 
decide  whether  this  would  be  distasteful  to 
them.  All  employees  were  taken  together 
in  orientation  classes  without  segregation 
and  job  assignments  were  made  on  the 
same  basis,  reported  Mr.  Willis.  He 
remarked  that  there  had  been  a  few  inci¬ 
dents  in  this  southern  plant,  mainly  in 
cases  where  a  Negro  worker  had  been 
upgraded.  He  noted  that  these  were  not 
too  serious  in  nature  and  had  been  met 
successfully  “through  the  joint  efforts  of 
the  company  and  the  labour  union 
involved”. 

Frank  M.  Folsom,  President  of  the  Radio 
Corporation  of  America,  told  the  sub¬ 
committee  that  his  employment  and  per¬ 
sonnel  departments  work  closely  with  such 
groups  as  the  Urban  League,  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Coloured  People,  government  emplo3mient 
services  and  other  agencies  known  for 
their  activities  against  discrimination  in 
emploj^ment. 

As  a  result  of  the  company’s  non¬ 
discrimination  policy,  a  substantial  number 
of  the  employees  come  from  minority 
groups,  Mr.  Folsom  remarked.  He  added 
that  the  acceptance  of  minority  groups  by 
fellow  employees  is  “at  a  very  high  level” 
and  that  the  community  reaction  has  been 
“understanding  and  sympathetic.” 

A  request  that  state  legislation  on  fair 
emploj^ment  practices  take  precedence  over 


federal  laws  was  made  before  the  sub¬ 
committee  by  Edward  W.  Edwards,  Chair¬ 
man,  and  Henry  Spitz,  General  Counsel, 
of  the  New  York  Commission  Against 
Discrimination.  They  also  asked  that 
federal  agencies  dealing  with  this  problem 
have  jurisdiction  within  the  state  only 
where  the  effect  on  commerce  from  discrim¬ 
ination  would  be  “substantial”. 

Compulsion  in  the  administration  of 
fair  employment  legislation  was  advocated 
by  Edward  S.  McKenney,  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  Against 
Discrimination,  who  stated  that  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts’  six  years  of  experience  with  a 
compulsory  FEPC,  it  had  been  necessary 
only  once  to  go  beyond  conciliation  or 
persuasion  but  that  the  existence  of  the 
enforcement  power  “has  influenced  the 
decision  of  many  a  respondent  not  to  resist 
a  justifiable  finding  of  discrimination.” 

Will  Maslow,  former  Director  of  Field 
Operations  for  the  Fair  Employment 
Practices  Committee  during  the  Second 
World  War,  urged  the  enactment  of  a 
compulsory  law  on  the  grounds  that 
voluhtary  legislation  had  failed.  He 
pointed  out  that  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a 
voluntary  plan  had  been  given  a  13-month 
trial  and  had  failed.  A  city  ordinance,  with 
enforcement  powers,  was  subsequently 
enacted  “and  is  now  working  well,”  Mr. 
Maslow  stated. 

Union  support  for  compulsory  fair 
employment  practices  legislation  was  voiced 
b^'  spokesmen  for  the  CIO  and  the  AFL 
who  appeared  before  the  Senate  sub¬ 
committee.  Boris  Shiskin,  AFL  economist, 
said  the  AFL  supports  a  compulsory  FEPC 
since  unions  alone  cannot  wipe  out  dis¬ 
crimination  in  employment. 


Memorandum  of  Strike  Settlement 

Held  not  to  be  Collective  Agreement 


The  Ontario  Labour  Relations  Board, 
dismissing  a  union  application  for  consent 
to  prosecute  an  employer  for  failure  to  be 
bound  by  a  collective  agreement  and  to 
submit  to  arbitration  differences  as  to  its 
interpretation,  ruled  on  March  31  that  a 
memorandum  of  strike  settlement  cannot 
properly  be  regarded  as  a  collective 
agreement  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Ontario  Labour  Relations  Act.  Two  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Board  dissented. 


The  union  making  the  application  was 
the  United  Steelworkers  of  America  and  its 
Local  4305;  the  employer  was  Hollinger 
Consolidated  Gold  Mines  Limited. 

The  union  was  certified  September  20, 
1950,  as  the  bargaining  agent  for  certain 
of  Hollinger’s  employees.  The  ensuing 
negotiations  did  not  result  in  an  agreement 
and,  on  January  23,  1951,  the  union  applied 
for  conciliation  services.  Neither  a  con¬ 
ciliation  officer  nor  the  conciliation  board 
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which  made  its  report  to  the  .Minister  of 
Labour  on  June  29  was  able  to  effect  an 
agreement  between  the  parties.  On  July  9 
a  strike  was  called. 

Negotiations  continued  under  the  auspices 
oi  the  Chief  Conciliation  Officer  of  the 
province.  On  August  30,  1951,  a  memo- 
landum  of  settlement  was  signed.  The 
parties  conducted  further  negotiations  in 
the  four  months  following  but  failed  to 
agree  on  a  wage  rate  schedule  based  on 
job  classifications  .which,  under  the  terms 
of  the  memorandum,  w^as  to  be  settled  by 
a  wage  committee  and  for  which  13  cents 
per  hour  per  employee  w'ere  allotted.  On 
January  16,  1952,  the  company  announced 
the  implementation  of  a  new  wage  rate 
schedule.  This  the  union  considered  a 
violation  of  the  agreement  of  August  30, 
1951,  and  it  demanded  that  the  matter  be 
submitted  to  arbitration.  When  the 
employer  refused,  the  union  filed  applica¬ 
tion  for  consent  to  prosecute. 

The  majority  of  the  Labour  Relations 
Board  considered  that  the  memorandum  of 
strike  settlement  was  not  a  collective  agree¬ 
ment  because  it  did  not  deal  with  all  the 
matters  at  issue  between  the  parties  and 
because,  on  two  questions  which  it  did 


cover,  incentive  earnings  and  pensions,  it 
merely  adopted  the  general  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  conciliation  board  for  a  full 
discussion  of  the  matters  between  the 
union  and  the  company.  In  the  view  of 
the  Labour  Relations  Board,  the  parties 
intended  the  memorandum  to  be  only  a 


basis  for  further  negotiations,  while  a 
collective  agreement  “is  intended  to  settle 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  employment 
that  are  to  obtain  during  its  lifetime  and 
to  govern  the  collective  bargaining  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  parties  to  it.” 

The  Board  concluded  its  reasons  with 
this  statement: — 


yVe  wish  to  record  our  considered 
opinion  that  memoranda  of  strike  settle¬ 
ment  should  have  binding  effect  and  that 
provision  for  the  final  and  binding  settle¬ 
ment  of  disputes  arising  out  of  such 
memoranda  should  be  made.  We  would 
add,  however,  that  we  are  not  convinced 
It  would^  be  wise  to  secure  that  result  by 
the  device  of  construing  strike  memo¬ 
randa  generally  to  be  collective  agreements 
under  the  Labour  Relations  Act. 


The  view  of  the  two  dissenting  members 
was  that,  although  a  memorandum  of 
strike  settlement  is  not  always  a  collective 
agreement,  this  one  did  contain  the  essen¬ 
tial  elements  of  a  collective  agreement 
and  was  a  document  under  which  the 
parties  could  have  carried  on  a  satisfactory 
day-to-day  relationship  while  continuing 
their  discussions  as  to  any  matters  remain¬ 
ing  m  dispute.  They  were  of  the  opinion 
that  a  collective  agreement  did  not  neces- 
saiily  record  a  full  and  final  settlement  of 
all  issues,  as  it  was  not  unusual  for  the 
paities  to  declare  in  it  their  agreement  in 
principle  upon  some  term  or  condition  of 
employment  and  to  leave  for  further  dis¬ 
cussion  the  actual  substance  of  that  term 
or  condition. 


Labour  Attaches  Praised  By  British  Publication 


Praise  for  British  labour  attaches  was 
expressed  in  a  recent  issue  of  The 
Economist  (March  15)  in  an  editorial 
commenting  on  the  fear  in  Great  Britain 
that  their  numbers  may  be  reduced 
because  of  the  current  economy  drive. 
“The  only  possible  justification  for  cuts, 
if  they  must  be  made,”  the  editorial  states, 
“is  to  save  money;  they  must  not  be  a 
prelude  to  abolishing  this  useful  woi-k.” 
An  excerpt  from  the  editorial  follows:  — 
At  present  21  of  them  are  serving 
abroad,  and  they  are  covering  all  but  18 
of  the  countries  in  which  Great  Britain 
is  diplomatically  represented.  Their  main 
duty,  as  Ministry  of  Labour  men,  is  to 
publicize  and  spread  British  method.s  of 
maintaining  peace  in  industry,  as  well  as 
British  trade  union  practices;  but  they 
serve  other  valuable  purposes.  For 
example,  they  move  in  a  stratum  of 
foreign  society  which  is  unknown  to  the 
average  diplomat.  They  meet  large 


numbers  of  people  who  are  not  officiahs, 
T?  asked  to  official  parties. 

•  .right  man  is  picked  in  London,  he 

IS  admitted  to  a  fraternity  that  stretches 
across  frontiers.  His  grasp  of  what  the 
common  man  thinks  and  does  is  often 
more  extensive,  and  less  likely  to  be 
founded  upon  hearsay,  than  that  of 
colleagues  with  a  purely  diplomatic  train¬ 
ing.  His  use  as  an  information  officer 
may  be  secondary  to  his  role  as  a  contact 
man,  but  it  is  equally  valuable. 

Again,  in  countries  with  na.scent  but 
under-developed  labour  movements — for 
instance,  the  countries  of  the  Middle  Ea.st 
-  —the  right_  man  can  help  to  shape  trade 
union  activity  along  lines  that  will  render 
it  resistant  to  Communism. 

Canadas  first  labour  attache  was 
appointed  last  January,  when  Pat  Conroy 
was  posted  to  the  Canadian  Embassy  at 
Washington  in  that  capacity.  (LG  Feb 
p.  152.) 
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International 
Labour  Organization 


Healthful  Working  Conditions  in  Shops 

and  Offices  Discussed  in  ILO  Report 

Report  includes  a  draft  code  of  hygiene  for  office  work  and  analyses 
the  main  problems  involved  in  creating  healthful  working  environment 


A  report  entitled  “Hygiene  in  Shops  and 
Offices”  published  by  the  International 
Labour  Office  in  1951  is  the  result  of  a 
steadily  growing  interest  in  the  problems 
of  non-manual  workers.  Conditions  affect¬ 
ing  industrial  workers  have  been  the  subject 
of  much  investigation  and,  since  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  various  laws, 
regulations,  and  safety  and  health  codes 
have  been  issued  for  their  protection.  It 
is  only  within  this  century  that  the  move¬ 
ment  to  protect  shop  and  office  workers 
from  occupational  strains  has  gained  force. 
This  development  is  likely  to  be  intensified 
now  that  the  numbers  of  non-manual 
workers  are  increasing  faster  than  those  of 
manual  workers. 

Legislation  now  in  force  tends  to  be  of 
a  general  nature.  It  is  to  a  great  extent 
embodied  in  public  health  statutes  or  in 
codes  intended  primarily  for  industrial 
workers.  Frequently,  it  is  negative  in 
character,  leaving  all  but  the  most  flagrantly 
harmful  conditions  to  be  remedied  by  the 
employer  at  his  discretion.  Even  the  Con¬ 
ventions  and  Recommendations  adopted  by 
the  International  Labour  Conference  con¬ 
tain  no  explicit  provisions  dealing  with 
general  hygienic  conditions  in  commercial 
establishments.  One  International  Labour 
Office  pubhcation  covering  industrial  work¬ 
places,  the  Model  Code  of  Safety  Regula¬ 
tions  for  Industrial  Establishments  (1949), 
contains  requirements  on  such  matters 
as  lighting  which  apply  to  offices.  The 
Standard  Code  of  Industrial  Hygiene, 
adopted  by  the  ILO  Correspondence  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Industrial  Hygiene  and  published 
in  1934,  also  prescribes  standards  affecting 
the  health  of  all  workers. 

National  provisions  for  enforcing  the 
legal  standards  are  not  so  effective  in  the 
case  of  shops  and  offices  as  they  are  in 
the  case  of  factories.  However,  the  Labour 
Inspection  Convention,  1947  (No.  81), 
applies  to  commercial  workplaces  as  well 
as  factories. 

The  International  Labour  Organization 
has  long  been  concerned  with  working  con¬ 


ditions  of  white-collar  workers  and  its  early 
interest  in  the  subject  resulted  in  the 
establishing  in  1928  and  1930  of  two 
advisory  committees  to  study  the  problems 
of  professional  workers  and  salaried 
employees,  respectively.  Their  opinions  and 
resolutions,  which  were  transmitted  to  the 
Governments  of  the  Member  States  of  the 
ILO,  had  good  results  in  several  countries 
and  the  work  of  the  earlier  committees  has 
been  useful  to  the  new  committee  set  up 
by  the  Governing  Body  in  1947  to  resume 
the  work  interrupted  by  the  war.  The  new 
committee,  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Salaried  Employees  and  Professional 
Workers,  was  given  greater  authority  than 
the  previous  ones  by  making  it  representa¬ 
tive  of  employers  as  well  as  employees  and 
governments.  The  wider  representation 
gained  by  this  tripartite  structure  was 
further  increased  by  ensuring  that  the 
membership  covered  countries  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  The  membership  of 
the  Committee  now  stands  at  13  countries; 
Brazil,  China,  Czechoslovakia,  Egypt, 
France,  India,  Italy,  Peru,  Poland,  Sweden, 
United  Kingdom,  United  States  and 
Uruguay. 

At  its  first  session  in  1949,  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  agenda  included  a  general  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  economic  and  social 
situation  of  non-manual  workers  and  a 
discussion  of  weekly  and  daily  rest  periods 
in  commerce  and  offices.  Certain  resolu¬ 
tions  dealing  with  these  subjects  were 
passed  with  a  view  to  stimulating  govern¬ 
ment  action  and  further  International 
Labour  Office  studies. 

In  requesting  the  International  Labour 
Office  to  study  particular  subjects  for  in¬ 
clusion  on  the  agenda  of  future  sessions, 
the  Committee  gave  highest  priority  to  the 
topic  of  hygienic  working  conditions  in 
shops  and  offices.  The  topic  was  later 
placed  by  the  Governing  Body  on  the 
agenda  for  the  second  session  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  in  Geneva  in  1952.  The  60-page 
report,  “Hygiene  in  Shops  and  Offices”, 
published  in  preparation  for  the  session. 
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includes  a  draft  code  of  hygiene  for  office 
work  which  was  drawn  up  by  the  OfEce 
in  an  earher  study  (1936)  requested  by  the 
ILO  Correspondence  Committee  on  Indus¬ 
trial  Hj'giene. 

The  report  begins  with  an  analysis  of 
the  main  problems  involved  in  producing 
not  merely  a  healthy  environment  but 
also  a  pleasant  atmosphere  in  which  to 
work.  These  include  problems  in  archi¬ 
tectural  design,  in  planning  the  interior 
layout,  and  in  providing  facihties  for  rest, 
relaxation  and  meals,  as  well  as  for  health 
services,  attention  being  given  to  special 
arrangements  for  women.  Existing  condi¬ 
tions  and  new  developments  are  briefly 
dealt  with. 

Congenial  surroundings  are  considered 
particularly  important  in  shops  and  ofifices, 
where  strain  is  more  often  mental  or 
nervous  than  purely  physical.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  laws  can  do  little  except 
set  minimum  health  standards  and  that, 
to  a  great  extent,  improvements  depend 
on  voluntary  action  by  employers  and 
employees  who  desire  a  good  working 
environment. 

The  Committee  recognized  that  it  had 
to  consider  standards  and  methods  of 
improvement  for  large  and  small  estab¬ 
lishments,  for  East  as  well  as  West,  for 
underdeveloped  countries  as  well  as  highly 
industrial  ones,  and  for  widely  different 
types  of  work.  Because  conditions  in 
small  establishments  are  more  easily  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  individuals  working  there, 
the  report  emphasizes  conditions  in  large 
and  medium-sized  establishments.  The 
same  principles  apply,  of  course,  to  the 
smaller  workplaces. 

In  its  general  discussion  of  the  main 
problems,  the  report  states  that  a  building 
must  be  planned  for  suitability  of  purpose 
as  well  as  for  structural  soundness.  Appear¬ 
ance  must  be  secondary  to  functional  lay¬ 
out.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  pleasant  surroundings  add  to  a  staff’s 
efficiency. 

The  importance  of  consultation  by  the 
owner  and  architect  or  engineer,  having 
regard  to  the  work  which  is  to  be  done 
and  the  facilities  which  must  be  provided, 
is  empha.sized.  It  is  suggested  that  discus¬ 
sions  with  the  people  who  will  work  in  a 
building  generally  help  the  planner  to  avoid 
pitfalls.  It  is  desirable  not  to  overlook  the 
possibility  of  necessary  future  expansion  or 
alteration.  Careful  attention  should  be 
paid  to  matters  of  detail  as  well  as  to 
major  points  of  design  and  construction. 
Even  a  door  opening  the  wrong  way  has 
been  known  to  cause  great  inconvenience 
or  annoyance. 


Careful  consideration  must  be  given  to 
space  requirements  in  order  to  allow  free 
movement  without  disturbance  to  others. 
An  average  of  75  to  90  square  feet  per 
office  employee  is  considered  adequate 
(less  is  sufficient  for  shop  employees).  A 
few  general  principles  for  guidance  in  the 
allocation  of  the  space  are  given :  .  the 

space  should  be  so  allotted  that  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  work  of  each  section  is  con¬ 
tinuously  forward;  sections  that  comple¬ 
ment  or  work  with  each  other  should  be 
allocated  adjacent  quarters;  supervisory 
staff  should  be  placed  near  the  sections 
which  they  control;  offices  that  are  visited 
by  the  public  should  be  near  the  entrance; 
operations  involving  noise  should  be 
carried  out  away  from  personnel  who  have 
to  concentrate  on  mental  work;  areas 
where  there  are  no  windows  should  be 
reserved  for  use  as  passageways  and  for 
the  storage  of  files,  etc.” 

The  idea  of  constructing  buildings  with¬ 
out  external  windows  is  discu.ssed,  but  any 
advantages  of  windowless  buildings  are  felt 
to  be  outweighed  by  the  hazards  they 
present  in  case  of  fire  or  explosion  and 
by  the  feeling  of  depression  and  confine¬ 
ment  which  is  likely  to  affect  the  well¬ 
being  and  work  of  those  inside. 

Great  importance  is  attached  to  lighting 
(particularly  natural  lighting),  temperature, 
ventilation  and  colour  as  factors  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  morale  of  workers.  A  properly- 
planned  colour  scheme  helps  to  improve 
efficiency  as  well  as  health.  Tables  are 
given  in  the  report  suggesting  minimum 
standards  of  lighting  intensity  and 
temperature. 

Since  the  factor  which  is  most  likely  to 
cause  irritation  and  discomfort  is  bad 
maintenance  of  the  premises,  the  report 
advocates  periodic  redecoration  and  a 
permanent  maintenance  staff  for  cleaning 
and  repair. 

Trends  in  furniture  design  show  an 
increasing  emphasis  on  the  functional 
aspect.  The  most  important  single  item 
of  office  furniture  is  the  chair,  which  affects 
not  only  the  ease  and  comfort  with  which 
work  is  accomplished,  but  also  the  amount 
of  work  done.  It  should  be  “adjustable, 
of  appropriate  dimensions  and  with  a  suit¬ 
able  inclination  towards  the  back”.  There 
is  a  tendency  to  prefer  foam  rubber  and 
plastic  upholstery  materials. 

In  desks,  the  trend  is  towards  simplicity 
with  provision  of  an  adequate  working 
surface  and  storage  space.  The  height  of 
desks  used  for  typing  and  other  secretarial 
work  should  be  adjustable. 

As  regards  shop  fittings,  new  forms  of 
shelves,  drawers,  boxes  and  ladders  have 
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been  developed.  Improvements  in  counters 
and  furniture  have  made  them  more  pleas¬ 
ing  to  the  eye  and  easier  to  clean. 

The  report  takes  note  of  the  fact  that 
mechanization  has  made  great  strides  in 
office  work  as  well  as  in  industry.  Various 
types  of  electric  machines  address  letters, 
take  down  dictation,  operate  punch-card 
files  and  perform  complicated  mathematical 
calculations.  Because  these  methods  tend 
to  reduce  initiative  and  creative  effort, 
it  is  highly  important  from  the  standpoint 
of  mental  health  that  workers  should  not 
be  required  to  work  in  a  depressing  or 
unhygienic  environment. 

The  report  emphasizes  the  necessity  of 
short  breaks  for  rest  and  relaxation  in  the 
course  of  the  morning  and  afternoon,  and 
suggests  that  a  means  of  obtaining  light 
refreshments  during  the  break  should  be 
provided.  The  provision  of  a  well-managed 
canteen  at  or  near  the  place  of  work,  where 
the  worker  can  obtain  nourishing  and  low- 
priced  meals,  is  recommended.  Lounges  or 
rest  rooms  should  be  convenient  to  working 
quarters  and  should  provide  a  change  in 
atmosphere  as  well  as  a  chance  for 
I'elaxation. 

An  interesting  innovation  in  office  routine 
in  some  Swedish  firms  is  a  period  of 
physical  exercises.  The  employees  in  one 
large  firm  perform  calisthenics  to  music 
each  day  at  3  p.m.  to  offset  the  mental 
fatigue  which  otherwise  sets  in.  In  its 
training  schools,  this  firm  stresses  the 
ability  to  relax. 

The  report  commends  the  practice  in 
many  offices  and  shops  of  holding  medical 
examinations  of  workers  upon  employment. 
It  is  advisable  for  managements  to  provide 
medical  care  facilities  wherever  possible. 

The  1919  ILO  Convention  concerning 
maternity  protection  applies  to  women 
employed  in  shops  as  well  as  in  industry. 
The  revision  of  the  Convention  to  cover 
all  women,  thus  including  those  in  offices, 
will  be  discussed  at  the  35th  Session  of 
the  International  Labour  Conference  in 
June,  1952. 

An  allied  problem  is  the  care  and  super¬ 
vision  of  the  children  of  working  mothers. 
Some  establishments  provide  nursing 
accommodation  or  creches,  school  dinners, 
and  also  facilities  for  the  care  of  school- 
children  after  school  and  on  holidays. 


Special  reference  is  made  to  the  living 
conditions  of  women  employees  and  the 
report  notes  that  in  some  countries  hostels 
are  maintained  by  the  state  for  young 
women  employees  living  away  from  home. 
It  is  important  that  recreational  facilities 
should  be  available  for  those  workers  who 
are  cut  off  from  normal  family  or  social  life. 
Such  activities  might  include  clubs,  sports, 
orchestras,  dramatic  societies  and  social 
events. 

Besides  the  review  of  desirable  standards 
and  of  conditions  in  practice,  the  report 
contains  a  survey  of  legislative  provisions 
in  various  countries.  General  provisions 
(not  always  applying  directly  to  office  and 
shop  workers)  and  some  specific  provisions 
touch  on  such  matters  as  ventilation, 
temperature,  lighting,  cleanliness,  medical 
examinations,  overcrowding,  sanitation, 
seating  and  noise.  For  the  most  part,  the 
legal  requirements  are  for  minimum 
standards  which  in  themselves  alone  would 
not  create  the  best  possible  working 
conditions. 

A  few  countries  have  detailed  require¬ 
ments  for  medical  supervision.  Several 
make  special  provision  for  women,  partic¬ 
ularly  with  regard  to  chairs  or  benches. 
Some  set  down  specific  figures  for  the 
height,  cubic  space  and  ventilation  of  work¬ 
places.  A  few,  e.g..  New  South  Wales  and 
Queensland,  prescribe  minimum  and 
maximum  temperatures  for  sedentary  work. 

The  conclusions  contained  in  the  last 
chapter  stress  the  importance  of  advance 
planning  of  buildings  designed  for  use  as 
shops  or  offices  and  the  need  for  a  com¬ 
prehensive  legal  code  applying  specifically 
to  office  and  shop  workers.  A  system  of 
inspection  is  recommended  to  ensure  the 
observance  of  legal  provisions.  It  is 
emphasized  that  law  is  not  enough,  that 
there  must  be  individual  action,  either 
spontaneous  or  through  collective  agree¬ 
ments.  Publicity  and  research  are  sug¬ 
gested  as  means  of  arousing  action.  The 
appointment  of  personnel  and  welfare 
officers  is  advocated.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  Committee  adopt  a  resolution  recom¬ 
mending  standards  to  be  achieved  and 
measures  to  be  taken  in  their  achievement. 
The  report  ends  with  a  list  of  points  for 
discussion  by  the  Committee  at  its  second 
session. 
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Registered  Ratifications  of  ILO 

The  total  number  of  registered  ratifica¬ 
tions  of  conventions  of  the  International 
Labour  Organization  had  reached  L262  by 
March  1  this  year.  In  all,  100  conventions 
have  been  adopted  by  the  ILO  up  to  the 
close  of  the  34th  session,  held  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  in  1951. 

Bulgaiia,  with  62,  has  ratified  the  greatest 
number  of  these  conventions,  followed  by 
France  with  61  and  the  LTnited  Ivingdoin 
with  50. 

Since  the  ILO  was  organized  in  1919, 
Canada  has  ratified  18  of  its  conventions. 
Most  of  those  ratified  have  dealt  with 
marine  labour. 


Conventions  Total  1,262 

The  conventions  ratified  by  Canada  are; 
Hours  of  Work,  Minimum  Age  (Sea), 
Right  of  Association  (Agriculture),  Unem¬ 
ployment  Indemnity  (Shipwreck),  Weekly 
Rest  (Industry),  Alimmum  Age  (Trirfimers 
and  Stokers),  Medical  Examination  of 
\oung  Persons  (Sea),  Seamen’s  Articles 
of  Agreement,  Minimum  Wage-Fixing 
Machinery,  Marking  of  Weight  (Packages 
Transported  by  Vessels),  Protection  against 
Accidents  (Dockers),  Alinimum  Age  (Sea — 
revised).  Statistics  of  Wages  and  Hours  of 
Work,  Food  and  Catering  (Ships’  Crews), 
Certification  of  Ships’  Cooks,  Medical 
Examination  (Seafarers),  Certification  of 
Able  Seamen,  Final  Articles  Revision, 
Employment  Service. 


Experts  Examine  Application  of  ILO  Conventions 


An  expert  committee  of  the  International 
Labour  Organization  has  completed  its 
annual  scrutiny  of  the  way  in  which  the 
ILO’s  member  countries  are  living  up  to 
their  obligation  to  give  practical  effect  to 
those  ILO  Conventions  they  have  ratified. 

In  summing  up  its  observations,  the 
committee  found  a  “large  degree  of  full 
and  effective  application  by  the  great 
majority  of  states  of  the  Conventions  to 
which  they  are  parties  and  fulfilment  of 
their  obligations  thereto.” 

The  experts  said,  however,  that  they 
regretted  it  was  necessary  to  call  attention 
again,  as  they  had  previously,  “to  a  number 
of  cases  of  long-continued  and  serious 
disregard  of  the  obligations”  imposed  by 
the  Conventions  and  by  the  ILO’s  con- 
.stitution  itself. 


Countries  ratifying  Conventions  adopted 
by  the  ILO  are  required  to  submit  an 
annual  report  on  the  manner  in  which 
national  standards  are  brought  into  and 
kept  in  line  with  the  standards  established 
in  the  Conventions.  These  reports 
examined  by  the  committee  of  experts, 
which  in  turn  submits  a  report  to  the 
ILO’s  Governing  Body  and  to  the  General 
Conference. 

The  reports  examined  by  the  committee 
covered  the  period  from  July  1,  1950  to 
June  30,  1951.  It  noted  that  Governments 
were  called  upon  to  supply  907  annual 
reports  on  the  65  ILO  Conventions  then 
in  force.  It  said  that  it  was  encouraged 
by  the  fact  that  706  of  these  had  been 
received. 


Management  Spokesmen  Praise,  Endorse  LMPCs 


The  Labour-Management  Co-operation 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Labour 
has  published  the  first  of  a  series  of 
folders  comprising  statements  by  manage¬ 
ment  spokesmen  on  their  experience 
with  Labour-Management  Production 
Committees. 


The  folders  are  titled  “What  Manage¬ 
ment  Men  Say  About  LMPCs”. 

Contained  in  the  first  folder  are  state¬ 
ments  endorsing  LMPCs  from  a  Windsor, 
Ont.,  pharmaceutical  house,  a  Nova  Scotia 
brick  and  tile  manufacturer,  a  textile  mill, 
a  shipyard,  a  fertilizer  factory  and  a 
biscuit  maker. 
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The  Employee-Management  Co-operation 
Committee  (LMPC)  at  Marathon  Paper 
Mills  in  Marathon,  Ont.,  has  been  an 
important  factor  in  maintaining  employee 
interest  in  both  production  and  safety 
problems,  according  to  William  Forester, 
Personnel  Manager.  Mr.  Forester  says 
that  “management  is  well  pleased  with  the 
function  of  the  Employee-Management 
Co-operation  Committee.”  The  committee 
was  formed  in  1948.  ' 

Production  workers  are  represented  by 
Peninsula  Lodge,  Local  548  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Brotherhood  of  Pulp,  Sulphite  and 
Paper  Mill  Workers  (AFL-TLC) ;  and 
office  workers  by  Local  219,  International 
Office  Employees’  Union  (AFL-TLC). 
Officers  of  the  unions  have  praised  the 
Committee  for  the  role  it  plays  in  keeping 
the  employees  informed  on  plant  problems. 
President  Walter  Milne  of  the  Office 
Employees’  Union  commented  that  “the 
expressions  of  opinion  are  really  good.” 

Among  the  recent  achievements  of  the 
Committee  are  the  establishment  of  a 
completely-equipped  Hobby  Shop  for  the 
benefit  of  the  employees  and  townspeople 
at  Marathon  and  the  arranging  of  a  trip 
to  the  parent  company’s  American  plant 
for  the  winners  of  the  best  safety  and 
production  suggestions  in  1951.  These  two 
employees  will  see  at  first  hand  the  use 
made  of  kraft  pulp  manufactured  at 
Marathon. 

Hi  *  * 

The  first  in  the  1952  series  of  posters  and 
pay  envelope  stuffers  issued  by  the 
Labour-Management  Co-operation  Service 
will  be  released  in  June.  These  posters  and 
stuffers  are  available  free  of  charge  to  all 
committees  fisted  by  the  Department  of 
Labour.  Samples  of  the  current  poster  and 
stuffer  are  sent  to  every  committee  each 
month  and  quantity  orders  may  then  be 
placed. 

The  new  posters  are  attractively  printed 
in  colour  and  stress  the  importance  of 
many  of  the  problems  daily  faced  by 
LMPCs,  particularly  in  manufacturing 
industries.  Subject  matter  of  the  12 
posters  in  the  series  is  as  follows:  good 
housekeeping,  absenteeism,  ideas,  safety,  fire 
prevention,  co-operation  and  teamwork. 


conservation  of  tools  and  materials,  quahty 
control,  and  time  wasting.  As  in  past  years, 
the  familiar  figure  of  Tommy  Teamwork 
with  his  apt  comment  on  each  situation 
also  appears. 

*  * 

The  LMPC  of  the  Fort  William  Transit 
has  been  active  in  promoting  safety  and 
in  helping  management  improve  the  service. 
The  main  committee  has  four  sub-com¬ 
mittees  on  Safety,  Transportation  Services 
Improvements,  Suggestions  and  Welfare, 
which  report  directly  to  it. 

The  good  safety  record  of  the  system 
has  been  in  large  part  due  to  the  work  of 
the  LMPC.  In  1951,  more  than  six 
million  passengers  were  carried  a  total  of 
1,116,325  miles  with  only  one  serious 
accident.  Mr.  A.  V.  Steele,  manager  of 
the  system,  noted  that  “the  operators  see 
a  lot  of  things  that  other  motorists  do  not 
notice.  I’m  very  pleased  with  the  results.” 

Another  achievement  of  this  LMPC  was 
its  work  in  helping  to  effect  a  smooth 
change-over  to  electric  trolley  buses.  The 
project  was  studied  for  almost  a  year  and 
several  sound  recommendations  made  to 
management. 

Participating  union  in  this  LMPC  is 
Division  966,  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Street,  Electric  Railway  and  Motor  Coach 
Employees  of  America  (AFL-TLC). 

*  * 

“We  must  appreciate  and  understand 
each  other’s  problems;  you  should  recog¬ 
nize  and  worry  with  us  in  managerial 
matters  and  we,  in  turn,  should  heed  the 
recommendations  you  make  to  us,”  CNR 
President  Donald  Gordon  told  the  26th 
annual  meeting  of  the  CNR  Union- 
Management  Co-operative  Movement, 
Motive  Power  and  Car  Equipment  Section. 

The  CNR  has  been  operating  these 
system-wide  co-operative  committees  for  the 
past  26  years.  During  that  time,  38,725 
suggestions  have  been  received.  Over 
33,000  (85%)  of  these  have  been  accepted. 
In  1951,  1,334  suggestions  were  reviewed 
and  981  accepted.  Suggestions  dealt  with  a 
wide  range  of  subjects  including  traffic, 
safety,  building  improvements,  machinery, 
tools,  etc. 


Establishment  of  Labour-Management 
Production  Committees  (LMPCs)  is 
encouraged  and  assisted  by  the  Labour- 
Management  Co-operation  Service,  Indus¬ 
trial  Relations  Branch,  Department  of 
Labour.  In  addition  to  field  repre¬ 
sentatives  located  in  key  industrial 
centres,  who  are  available  to  help  both 
managements  and  trade  unions  set  up 
LMPCs,  the  Service  provides  publicity 
aids  in  the  form  of  booklets,  films  and 
posters. 
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Certification  and  Other  Proceedings  before 

the  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board 


The  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board  met- 
for  two  days  during  April.  The  Board 
issued  five  certificates  designating  bargain¬ 
ing  agents,  ordered  five  I'epresentation 
votes,  rejected  one  application  for  certifica¬ 
tion,  and  allowed  the  withdrawal  of  one 
application  for  revocation  of  certification. 
During  the  month,  the  Board  received 
eight  applications  for  certification. 

Applications  for  Certification  Granted 

1.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and 
Station  Employees,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of 
employees  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company  employed  at  its  *  Depot  Ticket 
Office,  Vancouver  (L.G.,  April,  1952,  p.  438). 

2.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and 
Station  Employees,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of 
employees  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company  employed  at  its  Hotel  Vancouver 
Ticket  Office,  Vancouver  (L.G.,  May,  1952, 
p.  589). 

3.  Local  Union  213,  International  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Electrical  Workers,  on  behalf  of 
a  unit  of  employees  of  the  Vancouver 
Hotel  Company  Limited,  Vancouver,  com¬ 
prising  employees  classified  as  electrician 
(L.G.,  May,  1952,  p.  589). 

4.  Local  Union  No.  828,  International 
Union  of  Operating  Engineers,  on  behalf 
of  a  unit  of  employees  of  Hudson  Bay 
Mining  and  Smelting  Company,  Flin  Flon, 
Man.,  employed  in  the  Turbines,  Air  and 
Heating  Department  of  the  Mechanical 
Plant,  Cuprus  Mines,  and  North  Star  Shaft 
(L.G.,  May,  1952,  p.  589). 

5.  Operating  Engineers,  Local  No.  16, 
Amalgamated  Building  and  Construction 
Workers  of  Canada,  on  behalf  of  a  unit 
of  employees  of  Burrard  Inlet  Tunnel  and 
Bridge  Company,  North  Vancouver,  com¬ 
prising  employees  classified  as  chief  oper¬ 
ator,  operator  and  assistant  operator  (L.G., 
May,  1952,  p.  589). 

Representation  Votes  Ordered 

Following  investigations  of  applications 
for  certification  affecting  the  following 
parties,  the  Board  ordered  representation 
votes  of  the  employees  concerned: — 

1.  National  Association  of  Marine  Engi¬ 
neers  of  Canada,  Inc.,  applicant,  and 


Northwest  Steamships  Limited,  Toronto, 
respondent  (L.G.,  July,  1951,  p.  968). 
(Returning  Officer:  F.  J.  Ainsborough). 

2.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen  of 
America,  applicant,  and  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company,  respondent  (L.G.,  April, 
1952,  p.  438).  (Returning  Officer:  C.  E. 
Poirier). 

3.  Alachinists,  Fitters  and  Helpers,  Local 
No.  3,  applicant,  and  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company  (B.C.  Coast  Steamship 
Service),  respondent  (L.G.,  March,  1952, 
p.  286).  (Returning  Officer:  D.  S.  Tysoe). 

4.  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators 
and  Paper  Hangers  of  America,  Local  1163, 
applicant,  and  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company  (B.C.  Coast  Steamship  Service), 
respondent  (L.G.,  April,  1952,  p.  438). 
Returning  Officer:  D.  S.  Tysoe). 

5.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  Local  Union  230,  applicant,  and 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  (B.C. 
Coast  Steamship  Service),  respondent  (L.G., 
April,  1952,  p.  438).  (Returning  Officer: 
D.  S.  Tysoe). 

Application  for  Certification  Rejected 

Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and 
Station  Employees,  applicant,  and  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company  (B.C.  Coast 
Steamship  Service),  respondent  (L.G., 
March,  1952,  p.  286).  The  application  was 
rejected  for  the  reason  that  it  was  not 
supported  by  a  majority  of  the  employees 
in  the  bargaining  unit  specified  in  the 
application. 

Application  for  Revocation  of 
Certification  Withdrawn 

Forbes  Rhude,  applicant.  The  American 
Newspaper  Guild,  respondent,  and  The 
Canadian  Press,  respondent  (L.G.,  May, 
1952,  p.  589). 


This  section  covers  proceedings  under 
the  Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes 
Investigation  Act,  involving  the  admin¬ 
istrative  services  of  the  Minister  _  of 
Labour,  the  Canada  Labour  Relations 
Board  and  the  Industrial  Relations 
Branch  of  the  Department. 
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Applications  for  Certification  Received 

1.  National  Catholic  Syndicate  of  Long¬ 
shoremen  of  Sorel,  Inc.,  on  behalf  of  a 
unit  of  employees  employed  at  Sorel,  Que., 
by  Canada  Steamship  Lines  Limited 
(Investigating  Officer:  C.  E.  Poirier). 

2.  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Employees  and  Other  Transport  Workers, 
on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  employees  of  Cana¬ 
dian  National  Railways,  comprising  extra 
gang  timekeepers  employed  by  the  com¬ 
pany  at  various  points  in  its  Atlantic 
Region  (Investigating  Officer:  H.  R. 
Pettigrove). 

3.  Canadian  Air  Line  Navigators  Asso¬ 
ciation,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  navigators 
employed  by  Canadian  Pacific  Air  Lines 
Limited  on  its  Pacific  lines  (Investigating 
Officer:  D.  S.  Tysoe). 

4.  International  Longshoremen’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  Local  38-163,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of 
employees  of  Davidson  Marine  Freight 
Limited,  comprising  longshoremen  engaged 
in  the  loading  and  unloading  of  freight  in 

Scope  and  Administration  of  the  Industrial 

Conciliation  services  under  the  Industrial 
Relations  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act  are 
provided  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  through 
the  Industrial  Relations  Branch.  The  branch 
also  acts  as  the  administrative  arm  of  the 
Canada  Labour  Relations  Board  in  matters 
under  the  Act  involving  the  board. 

The  Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes 
Investigation  Act  came  into  force  on 
September  1,  1948.  It  revoked  the  Wartime 
Labour  Relations  Regulations,  P.C.  1003, 
which  became  effective  in  March,  1944,  and 
repealed  the  Industrial  Disputes  Investiga¬ 
tion  Act,  which  had  been  in  force  from  1907 
until  superseded  by  the  Wartime  Regulations 
in  1944.  Decisions,  orders  and  certifications 
given  under  the  Wartime  Regulations  by  the 
Minister  of  Labour  and  the  Wartime  Labour 
Relations  Board  are  continued  in  force  and 
effect  by  the  Act. 

The  Act  applies  to  industries  within 
federal  jurisdiction,  i.e.,  navigation,  ship¬ 
ping,  interprovincial  railways,  canals,  tele¬ 
graphs.  ^  interprovincial  _  and  international 
steamship  lines  and  ferries,  aerodromes  and 
air  transportation,  radio  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions  and  works  declared  by  Parliament  to 
be  for  the  general  advantage  of  Canada  or 
two  or  more  of  its  provinces.  Additionally, 
the  Act  provides  that  provincial  authorities, 
if  they  so  desire,  may  enact  similar  legis¬ 
lation  for  application  to  industries  within 
provincial  jurisdiction  and  make  mutually 
satisfactory  arrangements  Avith  the  federal 
Government  for  the  administration  of  such 
legislation. 

The  Minister  of  Labour  is  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  Act  and  is  directly 
responsible  for  the  appointment  of  con¬ 
ciliation  officers,  conciliation  boards,  and 
Industrial  Inquiry  Commissions  concerning 
complaints  that  the  Act  has  been  A'iolated 
or  that  a  party  has  failed  to  bargain  collec¬ 
tively,  and  for  applications  for  consent  to 
prosecute. 


the  Port  of  Vancouver  (Investigating 
Officer:  D.  S.  Tysoe). 

5.  International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and 
Smelter  Workers,  Local  802,  on  behalf  of 
a  unit  of  employees  of  Frenchy’s  •  Trans¬ 
port  Limited,  Yellowknife,  N.W.T.  (Investi¬ 
gating  Officer:  D.  S.  Tysoe). 

6.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team¬ 

sters,  Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen  and 
Helpers  of  America,  Local  106,  on  behalf 
of  chauffeurs  and  helpers  to  chauffeurs 
employed  by  Senecal  Transport  Limited, 
Montreal  (Investigating  Officer:  R. 

Trepanier). 

7.  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Employees  and  Other  Transport  Workers, 
on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  freight  checkers 
employed  by  Canadian  National  Railways 
at  Saint  John,  N.B.  (Investigating  Officer: 
H.  R.  Pettigrove). 

8.  International  Association  of  Machinists, 
on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  employees  of  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  Air  Lines  (Repairs)  Limited, 
Calgary,  Alta.  (Investigating  Officer:  G.  R. 
Currie). 

Relations  and  Disputes  investigation  Act 

The  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board  is 
established  under  the  Act  as  successor  to 
the  Wartime  Labour  Relations  Board  to 
administer  provisions  concerning  the  certifi- 
cation_  of  bargaining  agents,  the  writing  of 
provisions — for  incorporation  into  collectiAm 
agreements — fixing  a  procedure  for  the  final 
settlement  of  disputes  concerning  the  mean¬ 
ing  or  violation  of  such  agreements  and  the 
investigation  of  complaints  referred  to  it 
by  the  minister  that  a  party  has  failed  to 
bargain  collectively  and  to  make  every 
reasonable  effort  to  conclude  a  collective 
agreement. 

Copies  of  the  Industrial  Relations  and 
Disputes  Investigation  Act,  the  Regulations 
made  under  the  Act,  and  the  Rules  of 
Procedure  of  the  Canada  Labour  Relations 
Board  are  available  upon  request  to  the 
Department  of  Labour,  Ottawa. 

Proceedings  under  the  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act  are 
reported  below  under  two  headings: 
(1)  Certification  and  other  Proceedings 
before  the  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board, 
and  (2)  Conciliation  and  other  Proceedings 
before  the  Minister  of  Labour. 

Industrial  Relations  Officers  of  the 
Department  of  Labour  are  stationed  at 
Vancouver,  Winnipeg,  Toronto,  Ottawa, 
Montreal,  Fredericton,  Halifax  and  St. 
John  s,  ISTewfoimdland.  The  territory  of  two 
officers  resident  in  Vancouver  comprises 
British  Columbia,  Alberta  and  the  Yukon 
and^  Northwest^  Territories;  two  officers 
stationed  in  Winnipeg  cover  the  provinces 
of  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba  and  North¬ 
western  Ontario;  three  officers  resident  in 
Toronto  confine  their  activities  to  Ontario- 
three  officers  in  Montreal  are  assigned  to 
the  province  of  Quebec,  and  a  total  of  three 
officers  resident  in  Fredericton,  Halifax  and 
St.  John’s  represent  the  Department  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces  and  Newfoundland.  The 
headquarters  of  the  Industrial  Relations 
Branch  and  the  Director  of  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  and  staff  are  situated  in  Ottawa. 
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Conciliation  and  Other  Proceedings 

Before  the  Minister  of  Labour 


Conciliation  Officers  Appointed 

During  April,  the  Minister  appointed 
Conciliation  OfEcers  to  deal  with  matters 
in  dispute  between  the  following  parties : — 

1.  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company 
and  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen 
(conductors,  baggagemen,  trainmen,  yard¬ 
men,  and  switchtenders.  Prairie  and  Pacific 
Regions;  similar  classifications  of  employees 
on  the  Eastern  Region;  and  yardmasters 
on  all  lines)  (Conciliation  Officer:  F.  J. 
Ainsborough). 

2.  Shipping  Federation  of  Canada,  Inc., 
and  International  Longshoremen’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  affecting  longshoremen  employed  in 
the  Port  of  Montreal  (Conciliation  Officer: 
R.  Trepanier). 

3.  Various  aviation  companies,  including 
Allied  Aviation  Service  Company  of  New¬ 
foundland,  Limited,  Pan-American  Airways, 
Trans- V  orld  Airlines,  and  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight 
Handlers,  Express  and  Station  Employees, 
International  Association  of  Machinists,  and 
Canadian  Airline  Despatchers  Association, 
representing  employees  of  the  companies 
at  Gander,  Newfoundland  (Conciliation 
Officers:  H.  R.  Pettigrove,  R.  Trepanier). 

4.  Canadian  Pacific  Air  Lines  Limited, 
Vancouver,  and  International  Association 
of  Machinists  (Conciliation  Officer:  G.  R. 
Currie). 

5.  British  Columbia  Packers,  Limited, 
Vancouver,  and  United  Fishermen  and 
Allied  Workers’  Lffiion  ("Conciliation 
Officer:  G.  R.  Currie). 

6.  Vancouver  Barge  Transportation 
Limited,  Vancouver,  and  Seafarers’  Inter¬ 
national  Lmion  of  North  America,  Cana¬ 
dian  District  (Conciliation  Officer:  G.  R. 
Currie). 

7.  Robin  Hood  Flour  Mills  Limited, 
Calgary,  and  Lffiited  Packinghouse  Workers 
of  America  (Conciliation  Officer:  D.  S. 
Tysoe). 

8.  Various  steamship  companies  on  the 
West  Coast,  including  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company  (B.C.  Coast  Steamship 
Service),  Union  Steamships  Limited,  Frank 
Waterhouse  and  Company  of  Canada 
Limited,  Canadian  National  Steamships, 
Canadian  National  Railways  (Port  Mann 
Barge  and  Feriy  Service),  Canadian 
National  Railways  (Okanagan  Lake  Barge 
and  Ferry  Service),  and  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Marine  Engineers  of  Canada,  Inc. 
(Conciliation  Officer:  G.  R.  Currie). 


9.  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company 
(B.C.  Lake  and  River  Service)  and 
National  Association  of  Marine  Engineers 
of  Canada,  Inc.  (Conciliation  Officer:  G.  R. 
Currie). 

10.  Various  steamship  companies  on  the 
West  Coast,  including  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company  (B.C.  Coast  Steamship 
Service),  Union  Steamships  Limited,  Frank 
Waterhouse  and  Company  of  Canada 
Limited,  Canadian  National  Steamships, 
Canadian  National  Railways  (B.C.  Coast 
and  B.C.  Lakes  Barge  and  Ferry  Service), 
and  Canadian  Merchant  Service  Guild,  Inc. 
(Conciliation  Officer:  G.  R.  Currie). 

11.  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company 
(B.C.  Lake  and  River  Service)  and  Cana¬ 
dian  Merchant  Service  Guild,  Inc.  (Con¬ 
ciliation  Officer:  G.  R.  Currie). 

Settlements  Ettected  by  Conciliation  Officers 

During  April,  Conciliation  Officers 
reported  settlements  in  the  following 
disputes : — 

1.  Canadian  Pacific  Air  Lines  (Account¬ 
ing  Department,  Vancouver)  and  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks, 
Freight  Handlers,  Express  and  Station 
Employees  (Conciliation  Officer:  G.  R. 
Currie)  (L.G.,  March,  1952,  p.  286). 

2.  Canadian  National  Railways  (New¬ 
foundland  Steamship  Service)  and  Cana¬ 
dian  Merchant  Service  Guild,  Inc. 
(Conciliation  Officer:  H.  R.  Pettigrove) 
(L.G.,  April,  1952,  p.  439). 

3.  Giant  Lellowknife  Gold  Mines  Limited 
and  International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and 
Smelter  Workers  (Conciliation  Officer: 
G.  R.  Currie)  (L.G.,  May,  1952,  p.  590). 

4.  North  American  Trucking  and  Dis¬ 
tributing  Company  Limited,  Dawson 
Creek,  B.C.,  and  Canadian  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Employees  and  Other  Transport 
AVorkers  (Conciliation  Officer:  D.  S.  Tysoe) 
(L.G.,  May,  1952,  p.  590). 

5.  Various  aviation  companies,  including 
Allied  Aviation  Service  Company  of  New¬ 
foundland,  Limited,  Pan-American  Airways, 
Trans-World  Airlines,  and  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight 
Handlers,  Express  and  Station  Employees, 
International  Asosciation  of  Machinists, 
and  Canadian  Airline  Despatchers  Associa¬ 
tion,  representing  employees  of  the 
companies  at  Gander,  Newfoundland  (see 
above). 
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Conciliation  Boards  Appointed 

During  April,  the  Minister  established 
Boards  of  Conciliation  and  Investigation  to 
deal  with  matters  in  dispute  between  the 
following  parties; — 

1.  The  Lakehead  Terminal  Elevator 
Association,  representing  elevator  companies 
at  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur,  and 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and 
Station  Employees  (L.G.,  May,  1952, 
p.  590).  The  Board  had  not  been  fully 
constituted  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

2.  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company 
(B.C.  Coast  Steamship  Service),  Union 
Steamships  Limited,  Frank  Waterhouse  and 
Company  of  Canada  Limited,  Canadian 
National  Steamships,  and  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Marine  Engineers  of  Canada,  Inc. 
(see  above).  The  Board  had  not  been 
fully  constituted  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

3.  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company 
(B.C.  Lake  and  River  Service)  and 
National  Association  of  Marine  Engineers 
of  Canada,  Inc.  (see  above).  The  Board 
had  not  been  fully  constituted  at  the  end 
of  the  month. 

4.  Canadian  National  Railways  (Port 
Mann  and  Okanagan  Lake  Barge  and 
Ferry  Services)  and  National  Association 
of  Marine  Engineers  of  Canada,  Inc.  (see 
above).  The  Board  had  not  been  fully 
constituted  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

5.  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company 
(B.C.  Coast  Steamship  Service),  Union 
Steamships  Limited,  Frank  Waterhouse  and 
Company  of  Canada  Limited,  Canadian 
National  Steamships,  and  Canadian 
Merchant  Service  Guild,  Inc.  (see  above). 
The  Board  had  not  been  fully  constituted 
at  the  end  of  the  month. 

6.  Canadian  National  Railways  (Port 
Mann  and  Okanagan  Lake  Barge  and  Ferry 
Services)  and  Canadian  Merchant  Service 
Guild,  Inc.  (see  above).  The  Board  had 
not  been  fully  constituted  at  the  end  of 
the  month. 

7.  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company 
(B.C.  Lake  and  River  Service)  and 
Canadian  Merchant  Service  Guild,  Inc. 
(see  above).  The  Board  had  not  been 
fully  constituted  at  the  end  of  the  month. 


Conciliation  Boards  Fully  Constituted 

1.  The  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Investi¬ 
gation  established  by  the  Minister  in 
February  to  deal  with  matters  in  dispute 
between  five  elevator  companies  in  Van¬ 
couver,  including  the  Alberta  Wheat  Pool, 
Pacific  Elevators  Limited,  Searle  Grain 
Company  Limited,  United  Grain  Growers 
Limited,  and  Kerr  Gifford  and  Company, 
Inc.,  and  Local  333,  International  Union 
of  United  Brewery,  Flour,  Cereal,  Soft 
Drink  and  Distillery  Workers  of  America 
(L.G.,  April,  1952,  p.  439),  was  fully  con¬ 
stituted  during  April  with  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Sherwood  Lett,  Q.C.,  Vancouver, 
as  Chairman.  Mr.  Lett  was  appointed  by 
the  Minister  in  the  absence  of  a  joint 
recommendation  from  the  other  two  mem¬ 
bers,  T.  E.  H.  Ellis  and  James  Bury,  both 
of  Vancouver,  previously  appointed  on  the 
nomination  of  the  companies  and  the  union, 
respectively. 

2.  The  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Investi¬ 
gation  estabhshed  by  the  Minister  in  March 
to  deal  with  matters  in  dispute  between 
McCabe  Grain  Company  Limited  (Sham¬ 
rock  Elevator  and  Feed  Mill,  St.  Boniface) 
and  Local  105,  International  Union  of 
United  Brewery,  Flour,  Cereal,  Soft  Drink 
and  Distillery  Workers  of  America  (L.G., 
May,  1952,  p.  591),  was  fully  constituted 
during  April  with  the  appointment  of 
H.  G.  H.  Smith,  Q.C.,  Winnipeg,  as  Chair¬ 
man.  Mr.  Smith  was  appointed  by  the 
Minister  on  the  joint  recommendation  of 
the  other  two  members,  C.  D.  Shepard,  Q.C., 
and  Leon  Mitchell,  both  of  Winnipeg, 
previously  appointed  on  the  nominations  of 
the  company  and  the  union,  respectively. 

Conciliation  Board  Report  Received 

On  April  28,  the  Minister  received  the 
report  of  the  Board  of  Conciliation  and 
Investigation  established  to  deal  with 
matters  in  dispute  between  the  Vancouver 
Hotel  Company  Limited  and  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Employees 
and  Other  Transport  Workers  (L.G.,  May, 
1952,  p.  591).  The  text  of  the  Board’s 
report  is  reproduced  below. 
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Roport  of  Board  in  Dispute  between 

Vancouver  Hotel  Company  Limited 
and 

Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Employees  and  Other 
Transport  Workers 


REPORT  OF 

THE  BOARD  OF  CONCILIATION 
AND  INVESTIGATION 
to 

The  Hon.  Milton  F.  Gregg, 

Minister  of  Labour, 

Department  of  Labour, 

Ottawa,  Canada. 

In  the  matter  of  a  dispute  between 
Vancouver  Hotel  Company,  Employer 
and 

Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Employees  and  Other  Transport 
Workers,  Bargaining  Agent  for  the 
Affected  Employees. 


On  April  28,  1952,  the  Minister  of 
Labour  received  the  report  of  the 
Board  of  Concihation  and  Investigation 
appointed  to  deal  with  matters  in 
dispute  between  the  Canadian  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Railway  Employees  and  Other 
Transport  Workers  and  the  Vancouver 
Hotel  Company  Limited,  Vancouver 
(L.G.,  May,  1952,  p.  591). 

The  Board  was  composed  of  Dr. 
Joseph  A.  Crumb,  Vancouver,  Chair¬ 
man,  appointed  by  the  Minister  in  the 
absence  of  a  joint  recommendation  from 
the  other  two  members,  C.  George 
Robson  and  George  Home,  both  of 

VannmiVPr.  who  wprp  nrdirimi.alTr 


Sir: 

Pursuant  to  the  authorizations  and  in¬ 
structions  contained  in  the  March  18,  1952 
letter  of  Mr.  M.  M.  Maclean,  your 
Director  of  Industrial  Relations,  Our  Board 
of  Conciliation  and  Investigation,  composed 
of  Joseph  A.  Crumb,  C.  G.  Robson  and 
George  Home,  has  heard  the  dispute 
between  the  Vancouver  Hotel  Company 
and  the  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Employees  and  Other  Transport  Workers, 
Bargaining  Agent  for  the  Company’s 
affected  employees,  and  respectfully  reports 
as  follows: — 

Institution  and  Duration  of  Conciliation 

Our  Board  was  convened  on  March  26, 
and  held  public  sittings  on  April  2,  3,  4 
and  5  and  met  for  final  deliberative  sittings 
on  April  15,  17  and  21.  Because  of  the 
inability  of  the  Parties  to  begin  the  Con¬ 
cihation  before  April  2  it  was  necessary  to 
request  an  extension  of  the  time  for 
rendering  our  Report  to  April  16.  The 
Parties  agreed  in  advance  that,  should  an 
additional  extension  be  necessary  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  Chairman  and  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Board,  no  objection  would  be 
made.  Such  an  extension  to  April  23  was 
requested  by  the  Board  on  April  15. 

Representatives  of  the  Parties 

The  Hotel  Vancouver  Company  Limited, 
jointly  operated  by  the  Canadian  National 
Railways  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company,  and  hereinafter  called  the 
Employer,  was  represented  by  M.  H.  Burns, 


On  April  28,  1952,  the  Minister  of 
Labour  received  the  report  of  the 
Board  of  Concihation  and  Investigation 
appointed  to  deal  with  matters  in 
dispute  between  the  Canadian  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Railway  Employees  and  Other 
Transport  Workers  and  the  Vancouver 
Hotel  Company  Limited,  Vancouver 
(L.G.,  May,  1952,  p.  591). 

The  Board  was  composed  of  Dr. 
Joseph  A.  Crumb,  Vancouver,  Chair¬ 
man,  appointed  by  the  Minister  in  the 
absence  of  a  joint  recommendation  from 
the  other  two  members,  C.  George 
Robson  and  George  Home,  both  of 
Vancouver,  who  were  previously 
appointed  on  the  nominations  of  the 
company  and  union,  respectively. 

The  text  of  the  Board’s  report  is 
reproduced  herewith. 


Manager,  Hotel  Vancouver;  W.  M.  Arm¬ 
strong,  Assistant  Vice-President  Personnel, 
Canadian  National  Railways;  S.  M.  Gossage, 
Assistant  Manager  Personnel,  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company;  and  by  R. 
Robinson,  Assistant  to  the  General 
Manager  of  Hotels,  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company. 

The  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Employees  and  Other  Transport  Workers, 
Bargaining  Agent  for  the  affected 
Employees,  and  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  Brotherhood,  was  represented  by  J.  A. 
Querido,  its  General  Chairman;  H.  A. 
Allison,  its  General  Representative;  and  by 
N.  J.  Lance  and  B.  Moring,  Local  Chairman 
and  Local  Committeeman  respectively. 

In  addition  to  the  above  named  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Parties,  our  sittings  were 
attended  by  Messrs.  B.  Litzbach,  H.  H. 
Johnson,  Walter  T.  Patterson  and  George 
Towel  of  the  Canadian  National  Railways; 
by  Messrs.  F.  G.  Firman  and  W.  T. 
Jacobsen  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway; 
by  Messrs.  J.  Forrest  and  George  Bailey  of 
the  Hotel  Vancouver;  and  by  Mr.  Wilfred 
Heffner,  spectator. 

No  witnesses  were  called  and,  except 
when  successfully  challenged,  factual  data 
given  by  the  Representatives  of  the  Parties 
were  assumed  to  be  authentic. 
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Exhibits  and  Supplementary  Data 
Submitted  to  the  Board 

i  Collective  Agreement  between  Com¬ 
pany  and  Brotherhood. 

ii  Arbitration  Award  of  Mr.  Justice 
R.  L.  Kellock. 

iii  Collective  Agreement  between  British 
Columbia  Hotels  Association  and  the 
Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees 
Union  Local  No.  28. 

iv  Principal  Submission  by  Mr.  Querido 
on  behalf  of  the  Brotherhood. 

V  Principal  Submission  by  Mr.  Burns  on 
behalf  of  the  Hotel  Company — also 
(v  b)  on  Volume  of  Business  and 
number  of  Employees. 

vi  Employer’s  rebuttal  of  Brotherhood’s 
Brief. 

vii  Supplementary  Brief  and  adjusted 
wage  schedule  proposed  by  the 
Employer. 

Terms  of  Reference  and  Issues 

Our  Board  was  not  given  specific  terms 
of  reference  on  matters  in  dispute  between 
the  Parties  but  ascertained  at  its  first 
sitting  that,  on  July  3,  1951,  the  Brother¬ 
hood  notified  the  Management  of  the 
Hotel  of  a  desire  to  revise  the  existing 
Collective  Agreement  with  respect  to; — 

1 .  The  general  level  of  wages — a  20  cents 
an  hour  across  the  Board  increase  was 
requested. 

2.  The  work  week — a  40  hour.  5  day 
week,  without  reduction  m  take  home 
pay,  was  requested. 

3.  Wage  adjustments  for  the  printers  and 
certain  Employees  of  group  6. 

4.  Wage  adjustments  within  and  between 
certain  occupational  classifications. 

5.  The  status  of  front  office  clerks  in 
the  Collective  Agreement. 

6.  Rules  governing  the  bulletining  of 
lowest  paid  positions. 

7.  Non-supervisory  jobs  not  within  the 
scope  of  the  existing  Agreement. 

Although  in  several  important  respects 
these  issues  are  related,  our  Board  decided 
to  treat  each  on  its  separate  merits  not 
only  for  reasons  of  clarity  but  in  order  to 
give  both  parties  the  benefit  of  the  Board’s 
opinions  respecting  each  issue.  Those 
which  were  resolved  during  the  Concilia¬ 
tion  and  otherwise  disposed  of  are  recorded 
in  Part  I  immediately  below.  Those  which 
could  not  be  resolved  during  the  Con¬ 
ciliation  and  on  which  we  have  therefore 
made  recommendations  are  then  taken  up 
in  the  following  order.  The  issues  which  in¬ 
volve  individual  wage  rate  and  classification 
rate  adjustments  (5  and  6)  are  treated  on 
their  merits  in  Part  II.  The  issue  of  the  40 
hour,  5  day  week,  is  dealt  with  in  Part  III. 
Part  IV  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  Bro¬ 


therhood’s  request  for  an  across  the  Board 
cost-of-living  increase  of  20  cents  per  hour. 

The  separate  recommendations  made  in 
each  of  these  latter  three  parts  combine 
to  produce  a  final  wage  structure  which 
the  majority  of  the  Board  recommends  to 
both  Parties  as  a  fair  and  equitable  solution 
of  the  unresolved  issues  between  them. 
This  is  Part  V  of  the  Report. 

Part  I 

Issues  Resolved  and  Otherwise  Disposed  of 
(Numbered  5,  6  and  7) 

Resolved  During  Conciliation 
Issue  No.  5  referring  specifically  to  the 
“elimination  of  restrictive  rules  governing 
Front  Office  Clerks”  and  issue  No.  6 
respecting  “the  bulletining  of  lowest  rates 
positions  within  a  group”  were  resolved  by 
the  Board  and  the  Representatives  of  the 
Parties,  during  the  Conciliation,  and  are 
noted  here  for  purposes  of  record  only. 
Signed  on  April  22,  1952. 

(Sgd.)  Joseph  A.  Crumb. 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.)  C.  George  Robson, 
Member. 

(Sgd.)  George  Home, 

Member. 

Beyond  the  Competence  of  the  Board 
Issue  No.  7,  embodying  the  Brotherhood’s 
request  that  certain  positions,  not  hitherto 
included  in  the  Agreement,  be  brought 
within  its  scope,  raised  the  question  of 
the  competence  of  this  Board  to  make 
recommendations  on  a  matter  held  to  be 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Canada 
Labour  Relations  Board.  In  the  absence  of 
specific  instructions  and  in  the  face  of  a 
decided  difference  of  opinion  both  between 
members  of  our  Board  and  Representatives 
of  the  Parties  our  Chairman  sought  clarifi¬ 
cation  from  your  Director  of  Industrial 
Relations.  The  relevant  interchange  of 
telegrams  was  as  follows: — 

Vancouver,  B.C. 

April  3,  1952. 

M.  M.  Maclean 
Director  of  Labour  Relations 
Department  of  Labour 
Ottawa,  Ont. 

Issues  placed  before  Board  of  Con¬ 
ciliation  and  Investigation  established  to 
deal  with  dispute  between  Hotel  Van¬ 
couver  and  its  Employees  include  ques¬ 
tion  of  extension  of  scope  of  Collective 
Agreement  to  include  positions  which 
were  specifically  excluded  from  certifica¬ 
tion  of  union  by  Wartime  Labour  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  (National)  in  1945  account 
being  judged  supervisory  or  confidential. 
Question  has  been  raised  as  to  com¬ 
petence  of  Board  to  make  recommenda¬ 
tion  on  this  issue.  Would  appreciate 
your  advice  hy  return  wire  care  of 
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Manager  Hotel  V  ancouver  as  to  whetlier 
this  issue  is  properly  within  terms  of 
reference  of  Board. 

J.  A.  CRUMB 

Chairman 

Ottawa,  Ont.,  April  4,  1932. 
Dr.  J.  A.  Crumb 
Chairman  Conciliation  Board 
Care  Mgr  Vancouver  Hotel  Co.  Ltd. 
Vancouver  B.C. 

Renrtel  3rd  matters  of  representation 
are  within  jurisdiction  Canada  Labour 
Relations  Board  and  if  Parties  are  not 
in  agreement  as  to  inclusion  additional 
classifications  in  certified  bargaining  unit 
your  Board  might  suggest  or  recom¬ 
mend  Parties  refer  matter  to  Canada 
Labour  Relations  Board.  Your  Board 
has  discretion  to  hear  Parties  on  matter 
in  effort  to  bring  about  mutual  agree¬ 
ment  though  recommendation  for  inclu¬ 
sion  or  exclusion  could  not  be  effective 
unless  accepted  by  both  Parties.  Nothing 
in  provisions  of  Act  concerning  repre¬ 
sentation  which  prevents  a  certified 
bargaining  agent  and  an  employer  from 
voluntarily  agreeing  to  enlarge  unit 
providing  representation  rights  of  other 
bargaining  agents  are  not  infringed. 

M  M  Maclean 

Director  of  Industrial  Relations. 

Positions 

Head  Valet  . 

Telephone  Supervisor  . 

Head  Waitress  (Cafeteria) . 

Head  Clerk  (News  Stand) . 

Head  Waiter  (Roof) . 

Assistant  Steward  . 

Banquet  Captain  . 

Assistant  Laundry  Superintendent . 

1st  Assistant  Housekeeper . 

Bell  Captains  . 

Nurse  . 

Sous-Chef  . 

Head  Night  Chef . 

Head  Linenkeeper  . 

Kitchen  and  Relief  Food  Checkers . 

Timekeeper-Watchman  . 

Cafeteria  Chef . 

The  Representatives  of  the  Brotherhood 
stated  that  the  majority  of  the  incumbents 
in  the  above  positions  had  been  members 
of  the  Brotherhood  before  its  certification 
as  Bargaining  Agent  and  in  spite  of  their 
exclusion  from  the  Agreement  had  in  many 
cases  retained  their  membership. 

The  Cha,irman  respectfully  submits  this 
record  without  comment. 


This  advice  was  placed  before  the 
Representatives  of  the  Parties  with  the 
request  that  they  express  their  wishes  on 
the  question  of  whether  the  positions  in 
(juestion  be  referred  to  the  Canada  Labour 
Relations  Board  or  be  heard  by  our  Board. 
The  Employer’s  Representative  was  not 
prepared  to  accede  to  the  Brotherhood’s 
request  that  the  issue  be  argued  before 
our  Board ;  nor  was  the  Brotherhood’s 
Representative  prepared  to  refer  it  directly 
to  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board.  By 
way  of  compromise  our  Chairman  agreed 
to  record,  without  prejudice,  the  position 
of  the  Brotherhood  with  respect  to  certain 
positions  which  it  contends  are  of  neither 
a  supervisory  nor  of  a  confidential  nature 
and  which  therefore  could  be  brought 
within  the  bargaining  unit.  It  is  to  be 
clearly  understood  that  the  Employer  was 
not  presumed  to  have  surrendered  his 
privilege  of  replying  to  these  contentions, 
much  less  to  have  accepted  them,  by 
exercising  his  right  of  non-participation  in 
the  discnssion  of  them.  The  positions  in 
question  and  synopses  of  the  Brother¬ 
hood’s  arguments  respecting  them  are  as 
follows: — 

Synopses  of  Brotherhood’s  Arguments 
Supervises  one  presser  boy;  position  included 
in  Chateau  Laurier  Agreement. 

A  working  foreman  without  supervising 
functions. 

Not  a  confidential  capacity;  position  super- 
\  ised  by  Caterer  Manager. 

Not  a  confidential  capacity. 

In  fact  a  Captain  Waiter;  other  Captains 
included  in  the  Agreement. 

Not  in  a  confidential  capacity  and  not  a  boss. 
Other  Captains  covered  by  existing  Agreement. 
Not  in  a  confidential  capacity  and  not  a  boss. 
Under  supervision. 

Under  Head  Bellman,  included  in  Chateau 
Laurier  Agreement. 

Position  should  be  eliminated  from  Agreement. 
In  reality  an  assistant  chef — not  a  supervisor. 
Under  direction  of  chef. 

Under  supervision  of  Assistant  Housekeeper. 
No  supervisory  duties. 

Should  be  covered  by  Agreement. 

Not  in  supervisory  capacity. 

Signed  on  April  22,  1952. 

(Sgd.)  Joseph  A.  Crumb, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.)  C.  Geokoe  Robson, 
Member. 

(Sgd.)  George  Home, 

Member. 
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Part  II 

Revision  of  Existing  Wage  Structure 
(Issues  Numbered  3  and  4) 

The  Brotherhood  requested  that  the  man¬ 
agement  undertake  wage  rate  adjustments 
for  the  printer  and  for  certain  unclassified 
occupations  in  group  6  of  the  Agreement  as 
well  as  wage  rate  revisions  within  and 
between  certain  occupational  classifications 
in  order  to  effect  a  more  equitable  com¬ 
parative  scale  of  rates.  All  suggested 
adjustments  were  to  be  upward  and  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  20  cents  requested  to  cover 
the  increased  cost  of  living  and  the  addi¬ 
tions  to  hourly  rates  required  to  maintain 
44  hour  take  home  pay  for  a  40  hour  week. 

Arguments  and  Replies 
The  Brotherhood  contended  that  a  good 
many  of  the  rates  had  fallen  behind  the 
upward  trend  in  competing  outside  employ¬ 
ments  and  that  certain  group  classifications 
had  in  effect  become  discriminatory  because 
of  a  long  overdue  job  evaluation  on  the 
basis  of  present  day  standards. 

The  Employers’  Representatives  admitted 
that  some  of  the  wage  rates  were  out  of 
hne  but  insisted  that  there  were  in  fact 
two  considerations  involved  in  the  Brother¬ 
hood’s  request — a  rise  in  scale  as  well  as  a 
scale  adjustment.  If,  in  the  individual 
cases,  the  Brotherhood  insists  that  only 
upward  revisions  be  made  this  would 
involve  an  upward  revision  in  scale  and 
should  be  regarded  as  such  when  consider¬ 
ing  the  separate  merits  of  the  Brotherhood’s 
demand  for  a  20  cent  across  the  board 
increase.  Our  Chairman  took  the  position 
that  these  two  separate  issues  could  be 
treated  on  their  separate  merits  even 
though  only  upward  revisions  were  made  in 
effecting  the  realignment.  He  suggested 


that  the  Board  could  use  such  a  realigned 
scale  to  good  advantage  in  projecting  the 
final  effects  of  its  recommendations  on  the 
other  wage  conditioning  issues  before  our 
Board  without  prejudicing  the  interests  of 
either  Party. 

The  Employers’  Proposal 
After  our  Chairman  expressed  the  Board’s 
opinion  that  the  responsibility  for  job 
evaluation  lay  with  the  management,  the 
Employer’s  Representatives  made  the 
following  proposal:- — ■ 

They  would  provide  our  Board  with  an 
upward  revision  of  those  job  rates  which 
the  Company  felt  were  comparatively  too 
low  and  comments  upon  those  which  it 
thought  were  comparativelj^  too  high  in 
the  form  of  a  final  and  definite  offer  of 
settlement' of  all  wage  and  hour  requests 
made  upon  the  Company  by  the  Brother¬ 
hood. 

Our  Board  agreed  to  accept  this  proposal 
but  without  prejudice  to  its  views  and  on 
the  respective  merits  of  the  Brotherhood’s 
contention  that  additional  across  the  board 
increases  could  be  justified  in  terms  of  the 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living.  The  Employer’s 
Representatives  expressed  their  willingness 
to  counsel  with  the  Representatives  of  the 
Brotherhood  both  during  and  after  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  revised  schedule. 

The  changes  in  existing  occupation  rates 
embodied  in  the  Employer’s  proposal  are 
recorded  below.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  Employer  offered  these  concessions 
in  full  and  final  satisfaction  of  the  Brother¬ 
hood’s  request  for  an  upward  revision  in 
scale  as  well  as  an  adjustment  in  rates. 
They  should  be  interpreted  only  in  that 
light. 


HOTEL  VANCOUVER 

Wage  Increases  Proposed  By  The  Management 
Effective  January  1,  1952 
(Compiled  as  of  April  5,  1952) 


Present 

Proposed 

Money 

Money 

No.  of 

Rate 

Rate 

Occupational  Classification 

Employees 

Per  Month 

Per  Month 

Front  Office 

$ 

$ 

Room  Clerks  . 

246.89 

260.00 

JNight  Room  Clerks . 

1 

216.89 

230.00 

Relief  Clerk  . 

191.89 

210.00 

Senior  Mail  Clerks . 

165.76 

170.00 

Junior  Mail  Clerks . 

159.84 

170.00 

Circuit  and  Information  Clerks . 

4 

159.84 

175.00 

Stenographers  . 

189.62 

195.00 

Cashiers  . 

183.52 

200.00 

Relief  Cashier  . 

186.89 

203.65 

Night  Cashier  . 

184.62 

200.00 
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Occupational  Classification 
T  elephones 

Asst.  Supervisor . 

Telephone  Operators  . 

Night  Operators  . 

Telephone  Operators  . 

Housekeepers’  Dept. — Night  Cleaners 

Head  Night  Cleaner . 

Night  Cleaners  . 

Tavern 

Cleaners  . 

Chef’s  Cafeteria 

1st  Counter  Girl . 

2nd  Counter  Girl . 

Head  Counter  Girl . . 

Counter  Girls . . 

Cafeteria  Porter  . 

Food  Cafeteria 

Cafeteria  Cleaner  . 

Housekeeper 

Asst.  Housekeepers . 

Asst.  Linen  Keeper . 

Housekeeper’s  Clerk  . 

Seamstress  . 

Upholsterer’s  Seamstress . 

Parlour  Maids  . 

French  Pohsher  . 

Upholsterer  . 

Upholsterers  . 

Upholstery  Cleaner  . 

Cleaners  . 

Window  Cleaner  . 

Scrubber  . 

Housemen  . 

Service 

Lobby  Cleaners  . 

Passenger  Elevator  Starter . 

Passenger  Elevator  Starter . 

Steward’s 

Receiving  Clerk  . 

Clerk-Typist  . 

Storekeeper  . 

Kitchen  Steward  . 

Asst.  Kitchen  Steward . 

Dishwashers  . 

Dishwashers  . 

Head  Silver  Cleaner . 

Cleaners  . 

Labourer  . 

Labourer  . . 

Room  Service  Telephone  Operators, 
Relief  Cashier  . 


Present 

Proposed 

No.  of 

Money 

Money 

Rate 

Rate 

Employees 

Per  Month 

Per  Month 

1 

171.68 

190.00 

o 

O 

165.76 

175.00 

2 

159.84 

175.00 

12 

159.84 

175.00 

1 

181.89 

190.00 

7 

172.04 

180.00 

3 

174.89 

180.00 

1 

168.70 

180.00 

1 

162.78 

170.00 

1 

162.78 

170.00 

6 

150.94 

158.00 

1 

156.89 

160.00 

1 

174.89 

180.00 

2 

152.60 

158.52 

1 

140.76 

145.00 

1 

153.92 

160.00 

9 

153.92 

158.00 

1 

153.92 

160.00 

2 

153.92 

160.00 

1 

206.89 

215.00 

1 

231.89 

240.00 

2 

221.89 

230.00 

1 

174.89 

180.00 

1 

174.89 

180.00 

1 

184.89 

195.00 

1 

.91hr 

.95hr 

9 

161.89 

180.00 

2 

176.89 

180.00 

1 

172.78 

180.00 

1 

166.86 

170.00 

1 

186.89 

195.00 

1 

173.16 

180.00 

1 

171.89 

180.00 

1 

196.89 

200.00 

1 

162.78 

170.00 

22 

153.92(F) 

160.00 

5 

161.89(M) 

165.00 

1 

174.89 

185.00 

3 

174.89 

180.00 

1 

174.89 

180.00 

1 

161.89 

180.00 

2 

168.70 

175.00 

1 

156.86 

160.00 
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Occupational  Classification 

Cashier  (MDR)  . 

Banquet  Stewardess  . 

Printer  . 

Printer’s  Helper  . 

Chef's  Department 

Asst.  Night  Chef . 

Roast  Cook . 

Asst.  Roast  Cook . 

Fry  Cook . 

Asst.  Fry  Cook . 

Vegetable  Cleaners . 

Kitchen  Porters . 

Asst.  Staff  Cooks . . . 

Asst.  Relief  Cooks . 

Pastry  Chef  . 

1st  Pastry  Cook . 

2nd  Pastry  Cook . 

Asst.  Pastry  Cook . 

Asst.  Pastry  Cook . 

Cold  Meat  Chef . 

1st  Cold  Meat  Cook . 

2nd  Cold  Meat  Cook . 

Asst.  Cold  Meat  Cook . 

Poissonier  . 

Banquet  Chef  . 

Soup  Cook  . 

Breakfast  Cook  . 

1st  Swing  Men. . 

2nd  Swing  Men . . 

Baker  . 

1st  Asst.  Baker . 

2nd  Asst.  Baker . 

3rd  Asst.  Baker . 

Butcher  . 

Fish  Butcher . 

Chicken  Butcher  . 

Pot  Washers  . 

Pot  Washer . 

Stillroom  Girl  . 

Stillroom  Girl  . 

Relief  Butcher  . 

Catering 

Porter  . 

Cleaners  . 

Laundry 

Head  Washman . 

Utility  Man  . 

Clerks  . 

Washmen  . 

Truck  Driver  . 

Truck  Driver’s  Helper  . 

Extractor  Operators  . 

Extractor  Operators  . 

Dry  Tumbler  Operator . 


Present 

Proposed 

Money 

Money 

No.  of 

Rate 

Rate 

Employees 

Per  Month 

Per  Month 

2 

150.94 

155.00 

1 

153.92 

160.00 

1 

211.89 

265.00 

1 

136.89 

165.00 

1 

231.89 

245.00 

1 

246.89 

260.00 

1 

196.89 

200.00 

1 

221.89 

235.00 

1 

196.89 

200.00 

2 

150.94 

156.89 

1 

130.94 

156.89 

2 

150.94 

156.89 

1 

176.89 

180.00 

1 

271.89 

280.00 

1 

221.89 

225.00 

1 

206.89 

210.00 

1 

186.89 

190.00 

2 

162.78 

166.00 

1 

256.89 

265.00 

1 

196.89 

216.00 

1 

176.89 

180.00 

1 

150.94 

155.00 

1 

221.89 

230.00 

1 

246.89 

255.00 

1 

216.89 

225.00 

1 

221.89 

230.00 

2 

216.89 

225.00 

3 

196.89 

205.00 

1 

226.89 

245.00 

1 

201.89 

210.00 

1 

186.89 

190.00 

1 

166.89  ■ 

170.00 

1 

246.89 

265.00 

1 

186.89 

190.00 

1 

186.89 

190.00 

4 

166.89 

170.00 

1 

166.89 

176.00 

1 

150.94 

156.89 

1 

150.94 

162.78 

1 

186.89 

190.00 

1 

161.89 

180.00 

1 

174.89 

180.00 

1 

231.89 

245.00 

1 

231.89 

245.00 

2 

165.76 

172.. 50 

5 

1 . 16hr 

1.25hr 

1 

1.16  ” 

1.25” 

1 

1.06” 

1.15” 

1 

i.a5” 

1.12  ” 

5 

1.06  ” 

1.12  ” 

1 

1.05  ” 

1.12  ” 
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Occupational  Classification 

Finishing  Forelady . 

IMarkers  and  Sorters . 

Wash  Helpers . 

^Vash  Helpers . 

Wash  Helpers . 

Hand  Ironers  . 

Hand  Ironers  . 

Press  Operators  . 

Flatwork  Operators  . 

Engineers 

Engineer's  Clerk  . 

Coal  Passer  . 

Truck  Driver  . 

Ice  Man  . 

Troublemen  . 

Carpenters  . 

Bronze  Cleaner  . 

Painter  .  . 

Painters  . 

Painter’s  Helpers  . 

Lampman  . 

Labourer  . 

Radio  and  P.A.  Maintainers . 

The  foregoing  schedule  provides  increases 
for  293  of  the  Company’s  500  odd 
Employees  at  a  total  additional  annual 
cost  estimated  by  the  Chairman  to  be 
$35,683  and  equivalent  in  cost  to  an  across 
the  board  percentage  increase  of  2-94  or  of 
a  flat  sum  increase  of  $.0283  per  hour. 
The  majority  of  our  Board  are  of  the 
opinion  that  these  latter  figures  ma.v  prop¬ 
erly  be  regarded  as  a  measure  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  Employer’s  projiosal  meets 
the  Brotherhood’s  request  foi'  a  general 


Present 

Proposed 

No.  of 

Money 

Money 

Rate 

Rate 

Employees 

Per  Month 

Per  Month 

1 

.  951ir 

1.06hr 

3 

.89  ” 

1.05” 

2 

.89” 

1.05  ” 

6 

.89  ” 

1.05” 

1 

.93  ” 

1.05  ” 

1 

.88  ” 

1.05” 

3 

.88  ” 

.95  ” 

13 

.88  ” 

.90” 

30 

.84  ” 

.87” 

1 

181.89 

260.00 

2 

1.22hr 

1.25hr 

1 

211.89 

235.00 

1 

186.89 

195.00 

6 

201.89 

225.00 

2 

226.89 

255.00 

1 

176.89 

180.00 

1 

211.89 

245.00 

o 

O 

206.89 

225.00 

5 

191.89 

200.00 

1 

191.89 

195.00 

1 

l.OOhr 

1.06hr 

2 

236.89 

250.00 

increase  in  wages  and  has 

been  taken  into 

account  in  our  separate  deliberations  on 
that  problem. 

While  agreeing  that  the  revisions  would 
provide  a  more  equitable  comparative 
structure,  the  Brotherhood  exercised  its 
privilege  to  enter  objections  and  to  suggest 
further  changes.  The  Management  agreed 
that,  in  case  its  offer  were  accepted,  it 
would  consider  further  differential  adjust¬ 
ments  in  the  following  occupational 
classifications. 


EXCEPTIONS 


Occupations 

Switchboard  and  elevator  operators 

Swing  man  . 

Cold  meat — Pastry  chefs . 

Carpenter  . 

French  pohsher  . 

Seamstress-upholsterer  . 

Upholsterers  . 


Brotherhood’s  Objections 
Differential  too  narrow. 

Should  have  rate  of  position  relieved. 

No  differential  should  exist  below  going  rate. 
No  differential  should  exist  below  going  rate. 
Should  not  be  less  than  carpenter  rate. 
Should  be  upgraded. 

Should  be  equal  to  carpenters. 


It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  event 
the  adjustments  of  the  above  exceptions 
resulted  in  either  an  addition  to  or  a 
subtraction  from  the  $35,683  cost  of  the 
Employer’s  proposal,  proportionate  changes 
would  take  place  in  the  percentage  and 
hourly  equivalent  of  2-94  per  cent  and 
$.0283  computed  above. 


Recommendation  oj  Board 
on  Wage  Structure  Revision 
Our  Board  unanimously  agrees  that  the 
existing  wage  structure  should  be  revised  in 
a  manner  to  correct  existing  discriminatory 
differentials.  Our  Board  unanimously  agrees 
til  at  the  revisions  proposed  by  the 
Employer’s  Representatives,  with  such 
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additional  revisions  as  may  result  from  the 
exceptions  entered  by  the  Brotherhood, 
should  be  made.  Our  Board  unanimously 
agrees  that  the  proposed  revision  may  be 
regarded  not  only  as  a  revision  in  struc¬ 
ture  but  as  effecting  a  general  upward 
revision  of  scale. 

Therefore,  without  prejudice  to  our 
respective  members’  divided  views  on  the 
adequacy  of  the  Employer’s  offer  as  a 
settlement  of  all  wage  issues  between  the 
Parties,  we  recommend  that  the  more 
equitable  structure  envisioned  therein  be 
made  a  part  of  the  final  Agreement 
between  the  Parties. 

Signed  on  April  22,  1952. 

(Sgd.)  Joseph  A.  Crumb, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.)  C.  George  Robson, 
Member. 

(Sgd.)  George  Home, 

Member. 

Part  III 

Request  for  40  hour  5  day  Week 

(Issue  Number  2) 

Most  Employees  of  the  Hotel  Vancouver 
have  worked  a  44  hour  6  day  week  since 
early  in  1947.  The  full  6  day  arrangement 
resulted  from  reducing  the  hourly  standard 
from  8  hours  to  7  hours  and  20  minutes 
when  the  44  hour  week  was  adopted.  In 
some  cases  Employees  have  co-operated  in 
working  alternate  48-40  hour  weeks  in  order 
to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  half  day  of 
free  time  anticipated  when  the  44  hour 
week  was  inaugurated. 

The  Brotherhood  has  requested  that  the 
standard  work  week  be  reduced  to  40  hours 
and  5  days  with  no  reduction  in  take  home 
pay.  This  would  call  for  a  10  per  cent 
increase  in  hourly  rates  of  pay  and  a 
minimal  increase  of  20  per  cent  in  the 
payroll.  The  Employer  has  estimated  that 
a  minimum  of  89  additional  Employees 
would  be  required— almost  20  per  cent— 
because  the  problem  is  not  one  of  making 
up  a  half  day.  It  is  rather  one  of  making 
up  one  whole  day,  i.e.  reducing  the  work 
week  from  6  days  to  5  days. 

The  Employees’  Case 

The  principal  arguments  of  the  Brother¬ 
hood  in  support  of  the  40  hour  5  day  week 
may  be  summarized  as  follows:— 

1 .  The  40  hour  5  day  work  week  is  in 
keeping  with  standard  practice  in  other 
industries  in  British  Columbia.  Most 
clerical  staffs  enjoy  a  work  week  of 
less  than  40  hours.  Like  concessions 
should  be  made  to  hotel  Employees. 


2.  It  is  a  mistake  to  regard  the  existing 
44  hour  week  as  more  favourable 
from  a  leisure  time  point  of  view 
than  the  pre-existing  48  hour  week. 
The  great  majority  of  hotel  Employees 
still  have  a  6  day  week  and  a  9  hour 
work  day  spread,  by  virtue  of  a  7  hour 
and  20  minute  work  day  and  an  hour 
and  40  minute  lunch  period.  Only  by 
the  institution  of  a  5  day  8  hour  week 
can  this  irritating  and  allegedly  unfair 
situation  be  corrected. 

3.  Hotel  workers  are  now  the  only  group 
among  the  Employees  of  the  two 
great  Canadian  Railway  Systems 
whose  standard  work  week  still 
exceeds  40  hours.  Local  CPR  trans¬ 
port  workers  won  this  concession  with 
no  reduction  in  take  home  pay  after 
failing,  along  with  the  hotel  workers, 
to  win  it  in  the  Kellock  award.  This 
continued  discrimination  against  hotel 
workers  mitigates  against  the  com¬ 
munity  of  interest  which  all  Employees 
have  in  the  Company’s  weU-being  and 
stirs  up  group  antagonisms  where  a 
common  solidarity  should  prevail. 

4.  The  Railroads  should,  in  their  own 
interest,  maintain  a  higher  standard 
of  working  conditions  than  those 
prevailing  in  the  less  pretentious 
establishments  engaged  in  the  same 
business.  This  makes  possible  a  high 
level  of  competence  among  Employees 
and  the  prestige  enjoyed  by  the  Rail¬ 
way  hotels  is  conditioned  as  much  by 
their  service  personnel  as  by  the 
austerity  of  their  physical  surround¬ 
ings.  Failure  to  maintain  any  of 
these  differentials  would  ultimately 
lead  to  a  less  well  quahfied  personnel 
and  a  reduction  in  the  prestige  upon 
which  much  of  the  custom  depends. 

5.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Employees 
that  the  hotel  does  not  pay  a  full 
return  on  the  investment  and  they 
should  not  in  effect  be  asked  to 
subsidize  its  operation  by  working 
longer  hours  and  receiving  less  pay 
than  the  employment  would  appear 
to  demand. 

The  Employer’s  Reply 

The  Employer’s  reply  to  the  foregoing 
arguments  and  additional  contentions  rela¬ 
tive  thereto  may  be  summarized  as 
follows: — 

1.  The  Hotel  Company  Employees  now 
enjoy  either  equal  or  better  working 
conditions  than  prevail  elsewhere  in 
the  public  service  industry. 

2.  The  hotel  must  operate  on  a  6  day 
work  week  in  order  to  meet  the  cost 
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of  the  44  hour  week.  It  could  have 
implemented  a  5^  day  week,  or  even 
a  5  day  one,  if  the  Employees  had 
been  willing  to  forgo  the  increase 
in  hourly  rates  through  which,  in 
effect,  the  Company  pays  for  the 
increase  in  leisure  time. 

3.  The  Railway  Companies  insist,  in 
keeping  with  the  Kellock  Award,  that 
hotel  Employees  are  not  railway 
Employees  in  an  occupational  sense 
and  attach  no  merit  to  the  Brother¬ 
hood’s  contention  that  hotel  Employees 
should  adopt  railway  employment 
conditions.  Other  hotels,  they  insist, 
provide  a  proper  precedent  and  com¬ 
parison.  The  Employees  of  the  Hotel 
Vancouver’s  principal  local  competi¬ 
tion  have  a  44  hour  6  day  week. 
Some  Eastern  hotels  have  a  48  hour 
week. 

4.  The  Employer  agrees  that  more 
favourable  employment  conditions  now 
prevail  in  the  Hotel  Vancouver  than 
eEewhere  in  the  industry  when  pen¬ 
sions,  low  cost  meals,  and  wages  are 
taken  into  account,  but  does  not  agree 
that^  this  provides  an  argument  for 
making  the  differential  wider. 

5.  The  cost  of  implementing  this  one 
part  of  the  Brotherhood’s  several 
requests  is  estimated  at  $195,000  per 
year,  at  current  rates,  assuming  that 
the  whole  cost  is  borne  by  the 
Employer.  It  would  add  89  employees 
to  the  Company’s  payroll.  This  cost 
cannot  be  passed  on  to  the  consuming 
public  in  increased  service  charges  nor 
can  it  be  made  to  recover  itself  in 
increased  service  offered.  From  man¬ 
agement’s  point  of  view,  it  serves  only 
to  further  complicate  the  problem  of 
operating  a  business  which  even 
before  this  added  charge  could  not 
earn  the  interest  cost  on  the  original 
investment. 

Observations  and  Recommendations 
on  the  IR).  hour  5  day  Week 

With  some  minor  exceptions  all  of  the 
foregoing  arguments  and  replies  have  sub¬ 
stance  but  they  do  not  provide  the  Board 
with  a  clearly  cut  issue  to  be  decided  on 
its  merits.  On  principle  the  argument  for 
a  shorter  week  should  go  unchallenged. 
Economic  progress  and  the  benefits  of 
technological  change  could  have  no  more 
appropriate  measure  than  the  leisure  time 
they  provided  for  all  members  of  society. 
On  principle  alone  the  fact  that  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  hours  may  estabhsh  a  precedent 
to  be  followed  elsewhere  would  appear  to 
bolster  the  Brotherhood’s  case,  rather  than 


to  weaken  it.  The  most  impressive  part 
of  this  particular  phase  of  the  argument 
was  the  disclosure  that  the  Employees 
gained  more  leisure  time  from  the  earlier 
institution  of  the  44  hour  week.  The  6 
day  work  week  remained. 

Although  we  agree  that  a  common 
Employer  does  not  establish  a  case  for 
common  employment  conditions,  we  doubt 
that  the  existence  of  a  common  Employer 
should  be  used  as  a  defence  against  a 
shorter  week  for  hotel  Employees.  The 
merit  of  this  proposition,  if  any,  is  dis¬ 
played  when  it  can  be  shown  that  different 
employments  make  necessary  different  time 
exactions  upon  both  the  Employee  and  the 
Employer.  No  evidence  was  brought  in  to 
suggest  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  imple¬ 
ment  a  40  hour  5  day  week  in  a  hotel 
than  on  a  railroad.  The  Chairman  suggests 
that  the  latter  would  pose  the  greater 
problem. 

The  Brotherhood’s  imphed  suggestion 
that  a  qualitative  hour  and  wage  differ¬ 
ential  should  be  maintained  for  the  service 
personnel  of  the  Railway  hotels  in  order 
to  distinguish  the  individual  employees 
from  their  less  pretentious  competitors 
constitutes  an  appeal  to  class  distinction 
hardly  in  keeping  with  the  professed 
missionary  spirit  of  organized  labour. 
Yet,  if  such  class  differentials  do  exist 
then  the  Employer  is  correct  in  his  view 
that  they  should  not  be  widened. 

The  most  consequential  and  compelling 
arguments  and  replies  on  this  issue  are 
those  deahng  with  costs  and  their  inci¬ 
dence.  The  Brotherhood  has  treated  this 
phase  of  the  problem  in  a  very  cavaher 
manner.  It  has  rather  piously  suggested 
that  it  is  the  management’s  problem  and 
failing  there  should  be  regarded  as  a 
charge  upon  the  public  for  properly  main¬ 
taining  a  public  monument — the  hotel.  It 
might  be  argued  that  a  public  monument 
should  be  a  public  charge  but  this  is  the 
first  occasion  which  the  Chairman  has  been 
told  that,  for  this  reason,  it  should  provide 
more  leisure  time  for  its  caretakers.  The 
Representatives  of  the  Company  have  quite 
properly  pointed  out  that  the  outlay  for 
additional  Employees  even  at  current  rates 
— and  the  Brotherhood  is  at  the  same  time 
asking  for  considerably  more — could  not  be 
recovered  in  revenue  because  the  outlay 
does  not  provide  additional  saleable  out¬ 
put  except  perhaps  for  the  Employee. 

Since  the  Employees  alone  benefit  from 
the  shorter  hours  in  additional  leisure  time 
it  would  seem  that  they  should  bear  the 
burden  of  its  cost  at  least  to  the  extent 
of  the  time  gained  by  the  affected 
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Employees.  Particularly  is  this  true  when 
the  Employer  cannot  absorb  the  burden 
but  must  pass  it  on  to  an  innocent  and 
already  much  abused  person — the  Cana¬ 
dian  taxpayer — in  the  form  of  increased 
levy  to  meet  the  unearned  investment 
cost  of  the  hotel.  Here  it  may  be  observed 
that  leisure  time  should  bring  its  own 
reward.  It  can  only  bring  remuneration 
when  it  makes  possible  a  compensating  out¬ 
put  during  the  remaining  working  hours. 

Final  Recommendations 
on  6  day  40  hour  Week 
In  view  of  the  desirability  of  reducing 
where  possible  the  hours  of  work  and 
attaining  more  time  in  which  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  one’s  labour;  further  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Employees  in  question 
are  still  on  a  six  day  week,  We  Recom¬ 
mend  that  a  5  day  week,  8  hour  day,  be 
granted.  We  also  recommend  that,  for 
purposes  of  meeting  the  cost  of  its  institu¬ 
tion,  no  change  be  made  in  hourly  wage 
rates;  that  affected  weekly  or  monthly 
rated  positions  have  their  rates  reduced 
by  9-1  per  cent. 

Signed  as  of  April  22,  1952. 

(Sgd.)  Joseph  A.  Crumb, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.)  George  Home, 

Member. 


Part  IV 

The  General  Level  of  Wages 
The  Brotherhood’s  Request  for  a  20  Cent 
Increase 

(Issue  Number  1) 

In  addition  to  the  over-all  effect  of  an 
upward  realignment  of  the  existing  wage 
structure  the  Brotherhood  requests  an 
across  the  board  increase  of  20  cents  per 
hour.  Before  discussing  this  question  on 
its  separate  merits  it  should  be  recalled 
that  the  general  effect  of  the  realignment 
proposed  by  the  Employer  will,  if  adopted, 
produce  on  the  average  a  2-94  per  cent  rise 
in  the  existing  level;  the  Brotherhood’s 
request  for  an  over-all  increase  of  20  cents 
would  therefore  already  have  been  met  to 
the  extent  of  2.83  cents. 

The  Brotherhood’s  Case 

The  Brotherhood  based  its  claim  to  a 
general  increase  in  wages  for  the  affected 
Employees  on: — 

1.  A  40  point  rise  in  the  cost-of-living 
index  since  March  1948.  During  that 
time  only  a  4  cent  increase  in  wages 
was  received.  Employers  generally 
have  restored  this  loss  in  real  wages 


by  annual  revisions.  During  this 
period  some  jobs  have  been  upgraded 
by  as  much  as  50  cents  per  hour. 

2.  The  disparaging  effect  of  the  Kellock 
Award  through  which  other  Railway 
Company  Employees  received  both  a 
40  hour  week  without  reduction  in 
take  home  pay  and  3  cents  per  hour 
more  than  was  granted  to  hotel 
workers.  This,  it  is  contended,  was 
grossly  unfair  and  a  justification  for 
the  hotel  workers  attempt  to  recover 
competitive  ground  lost  to  the  Rail¬ 
way  workers. 

3.  The  desirabihty  of  maintaining  the 
prestige  value  of  Railway  hotel 
employment,  along  with  the  admitted 
prestige  of  the  hotels  themselves.  The 
Brotherhood  contends  that  patronage 
is  dependent  upon  the  quahtative 
differential  which,  before  the  Kellock 
Award,  the  Company  itself  had 
fostered. 

The  Employer’s  Reply 

The  Employer  replied  that:— 

1.  Its  Employees  had,  over  the  whole 
period  of  their  employment,  enjoyed 
increases  in  their  standard  of  living; 
that  the  Union  had  chosen  a  base 
period  for  its  comparison  of  wage  and 
living  cost  changes  designed  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  impression  that  they  had 
not  been  fairly  treated.  The  17  cent 
award  won  in  1948  was  an  eleventh 
hour  concession  to  the  threat  of  a 
strike  and  not  granted  as  a  cost-of- 
living  concession.  It  was  well  above 
any  possible  conception  of  the  effect 
of  the  rise  in  living  costs  during  the 
antecedent  period. 

2.  There  is  no  basic  economic  reason  for 
assuming  that  hotel  and  railway  occu¬ 
pations  should  pay  like  rates.  The 
Kellock  Award  recognized  the  basic 
differences  in  these  employments. 
Comparisons  should  therefore  be  made 
with  hotel  rates  in  general  which  show 
that  Hotel  Vancouver  Employees  are 
already  paid  20  per  cent  more  than 
the  average  paid  elsewhere  in  the 
industry. 

S.  The  Hotel  Vancouver  and  Railway 
hotels  in  general  are  not  in  a  financial 
position  to  add  to  an  already  com¬ 
paratively  high  wage  structure,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  view  of  the  Brotherhood’s 
collateral  requests  for  an  upward 
structural  realignment  of  rates  and  a 
reduction  in  hours  without  loss  of  take 
home  pay.  Both  revenue  room 
occupancy  and  revenue  meals  have 
declined  since  1946  and  the  burden  of 
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ilie  Lnion’s  requests  could  not  be 
passed  on  to  the  Hotel’s  patrons 
'Without  further  declines  in  reA^enue. 

Observations  of  the  Board 
on  Increase  in  Wages 

The  Board  has  already  commented 
unfavourably  on  the  Brotherhood’s  plea 
for  special  recognition  of  Railway  Hotel 
Emplo3'ees  on  prestige  grounds.  Here  it 
maj'  be  added  that,  while  the  public  maj^ 
see  fit  to  help  maintain  certain  monuments 
to  unprofitable  investment  and  indeed  may 
seek  consolation  in  their  ostentation  and 
use  for  affairs  of  state,  these  are  hardly 
tenable  arguments  for  subsidizing  the 
workers  whose  economic  existence  has 
already'  been  challenged  b\’  the  precarious 
nature  of  the  enterprise.  Such  arguments 
might  better  be  used  to  justify  differ¬ 
entials  in  favour  of  the  less  ostentatious 
employment  elsewhere.  At  best  they  would 
appear  to  be  tenable  only  when  they 
demonstrablj'  paj’  off  in  greater  revenue 
productivity.  In  its  studied  indifference  to 
this  problem  anti  to  the  comparative 
ad\-antages  already  enjoyed  by  its  member¬ 
ship,  the  Brotherhood  weakens  its  position 
with  respect  to  the  20  cent  increase 
requested.  Even  so,  these  differentials  do 
exist  and  unchallenged  comparisons,  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  Emploj’-er,  reveal  that  on 
the  average  Hotel  Vancouver  wage  rates 
exceed  those  of  competing  hotels  by  about 
20  per  cent.  Thus  it  would  appear  that 
any  adjustment  which  might  be  made  on 
this  basis  has  already  been  effected. 

The  Hotel  Workers  may  have  some  basis 
for  grievance  in  the  3  cent  differential  of 
the  Kellock  Award  but  hardly  one  which’ 
the  Board  could  redress.  When  considered 
on  its  separate  merits,  the  differential  itself 
may  as  well  be  interpreted  as  too  much 
for  Railway  Employees  as  too  little  for 
Hotel  Employees.  Still  the  Employer  did 
not  discriminate  between  these  Employee 
groups  on  the  basis  of  their  separate  tasks 
before  the  Award  and  probably  would  not 
profess  to  do  so  now  if  the  Hotel  Employees 
were  attempting  to  forge  ahead  of  the 
Railway  Workers  rather  than  to  cloise  the 
gap  between  them. 

Although  the  foregoing  comments  may 
have  some  bearing  on  our  final  recom¬ 
mendation  on  the  across  the  board  wage 
rate  increases,  any  substantial  award  for 
that  specific  purpose  would  appear  to  be 
conditioned,  for  the  most  part,  by  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
Employees  have  failed  to  maintain  their 
competitive  status  and  to  have  kept 
abreast  of  the  rising  cost  of  living  by 
reason  of  the  significant  revision  in  scale 
during  the  last  few  \’ears.  Beginning  with 


1945,  when  a  6  cent  per  hour  across  the 
board  increase  was  granted,  the  record  of 
wage  increases  is  as  follows:  1946,  10  cents; 
1948,  17  cents;  1950,  4  cents;  1951,  a  9-1 
per  cent  adjustment  to  hourly  rated 
Employees  to  make  up  take  home  pay 
■  reductions  arising  out  of  the  earlier  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  44  hour  week.  These  in¬ 
creases,  in  addition  to  certain  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  made  between  1939  and 
1945,  raised  the  average  hourly  rate  paid 
by  the  Employer  from  37-12  cents  in  1939 
to  96-16  cents  in  1951  or  by  159-1  per  cent. 
Meanwhile  the  cost  of  living  rose  from  100 
to  181-4  or  by  81-8  per  cent. 

On  the  basis  of  this  twelve  year 
comparison  the  Employer  is  able  to 
demonstrate  that  the  increases  in  the 
average  wage  paid  exceeded  the  rise  in 
the  cost  of  living  by  more  than  40  per 
cent.  This  is  presumed  to  indicate  that 
the  Brotherhood’s  request  for  a  general 
increase  has  already  been  more  than  met 
and  that  he  has  gained  rather  than  suffered 
a  loss  in  his  real  earnings.  On  the  basis  of 
a  four  year  comparison  from  March  1948  to 
March  1952,  during  which  living  costs  rose 
40  points  and  during  which,  according  to 
the  Brotherhood,  hourly  rates  rose  by  only  4 
cents,  the  Brotherhood  may  maintain  that 
the  Employees  real  earnings  have  declined 
by  20  per  cent. 

These  seemingly  contradictory  results 
can  be  reconciled  though  at  first  glance 
they  provide  a  classic  example  of  how 
equally  well  the  same  basic  statistical  data 
can  serve  both  sides  of  an  argument. 
Each  Part}'-  chose  the  most  appropriate 
period  and  most  appropriate  method  for 
his  own  case.  The  Employer  assumed, 
by  implication,  that  the  Employees  should 
have  made  no  gains  in  competitive  status 
since  1939;  also,  by  implication,  that  they 
should  be  satisfied  today  with  a  wage 
structure  equivalent  in  buying  power  to 
that  of  1939.  The  comparison  in  terms 
of  real  wages  exhibited  by  the  Employer 
INo.  9  in  his  brief)  was  further  tilted  in 
his  direction  by  using  the  increase  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  annual  averages  of  the  Cost- 
of-Living  Index  rather  than  the  year  end 
figures.  The  latter  would  have  given  the 
Employees  the  benefit  of  the  six  point 
difference  between  the  1951  average  of 
184-5  and  the  January  1952  figure  of  191-5. 
The  Brotherhood  took  the  year  1948,  during 
which  it  achieved  its  highest  competitive 
status,  to  justify  its  claim  for  a  general 
increase.  Moreover  it  further  bolstered 
that  status  by  the  highly  questionable 
assumption  that  the  1951  adjustment  of 
9-1  per  cent,  negotiated  for  hourly  workers 
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to  make  up  take  home  pay  reductions 
incident  to  the  adoption  of  the  44  hour 
week,  should  be  disregarded  in  determining 
the  loss  in  status  suffered  since  1948. 

Apart  from  the  questionable  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  data  the  Brotherhood  has 
unquestionably  suffered  some  loss  in  status 
since  1948,  and  surely  the  Employer  does 
not  realistically  entertain  the  idea  that  the 
Employees  should  surrender  that  status  by 
tolerating  a  wage  scale  which  does  not 
maintain  it.  The  Brotherhood  proceeds  on 
the  practical  philosophy  that  each  award 
in  excess  of  living  cost  increases  estabhshes 
a  new  bargaining  base  which  should  not 
be  reduced  by  subsequent  rises  in  living 
costs.  Within  reason  we  believe  that  they 
are  justified  in  doing  so,  although  it  does 
not  follow  that  requests  for  status  gains — 
gains  in  excess  of  the  rise  in  living  costs 
■ — are  justified.  The  Chairman  believes  that 
in  this  case  they  are  not. 


We  have,  therefore,  attempted  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  amount  and  percentage  measure 
of  the  Employees’  loss  in  real  income  since 
1948  and  for  this  purpose  we  have  taken 
the  annual  average  hourly  rate  computed 
by  the  Employer  as  a  proper  measure  of 
the  effect  of  the  antecedent  wage  adjust¬ 
ments.  We  have  taken  the  indexes  of 
living  costs  from  January  1948  to  January 
1952  to  calculate  the  loss  in  purchasing 
power  which  meanwhile  has  occurred.  On 
this  basis  wages  have,  on  the  average, 
failed  to  keep  pace  with  living  costs  by 
the  amount  of  $-0811  or  an  upward  revi¬ 
sion  of  existing  rates  by  8-43  per  cent 
would  be  required  to  restore  the  1948 
status.  This,  it  will  be  noted,  is  based  on 
the  existing  unrevised  scale  and  may  be 
said  to  be  the  full  measure  of  any  and 
all  upward  revisions  of  rates  which  can  be 
substantiated  on  the  disproportionate  rise 
of  money  wages  over  living  costs.  The 
determinants  in  tabular  form  follow: — 


Determinants  of  Cost-of-Living  Adjustment  of  $.0811 


Average 

Index  of 
Average 

Cost-of-Living 

Index  of 

Hourly 

Hourly 

Index 

“Real” 

Year 

Wage 

Wage 

January  Base 

Wages 

1948  . 

.  $  .8526 

100 

100 

100 

1951  . 

. 9616 

113.7 

116.5 

96.7 

1952  actual  . 

. 9616 

113.7 

122.3 

92.9 

1952  adjusted  . 

.  1.0427 

122.3 

122.3 

100 

1952  adjustment  required  to  restore  1948  status — $.0811. 


It  should  be  repeated  that  the  $.0811 
upward  revision  is  the  full  measure  of  the 
living  cost  adjustment  but  it  is  not  a  final 
figure.  It  is  inclusive  of  the  $.0283  rise 
implicit  in  the  Employer’s  proposed  wage 
structure  which  we  have  recommended  as 
a  base  for  computation  and  has  not  been 
interpreted  with  respect  to  its  application 
on  the  differently  rated  monthly  and 
hourly  workers. 

Recommendations  on  General  Wage  Scale 
and  Request  for  20  cents  Across  the 
Board  Increase 

For  purpose  of  computing  the  final  wage 
structure  envisioned  by  this  Report  we 
recommend  that  an  upward  revision  of 
8-43  per  cent  be  used  in  calculating  that 
final  structure.  We  have  recommended  the 
percentage  adjustment  in  order  to  avoid  a 
certain  discrimination  implicit  in  a  flat  sum 
award.  It  will  be  recalled  that  no  small 
part  of  admitted  existing  discriminations 
have  resulted  from  antecedent  flat  sum 
adjustments. 

Signed  as  of  April  22,  1952. 

(Sgd.)  Joseph  A.  Crumb, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.)  George  Home, 

Member. 


Part  V 

Final  Inclusive  Recommendations  and 
Definitive  Award 

Net  or  Composite  Effect  of 
Recommendations 

Our  Board  is  of  the  majority  opinion 
that  the  separately  conceived  recommenda¬ 
tions  contained  in  Part  II,  III  and  IV  above 
combine  to  produce  a  fair  settlement  of 
the  Brotherhood’s  requests.  Even  between 
the  Parties  there  was  a  unanimity  of 
opinion  on  the  desirability  of  a  revision 
of  the  existing  structure.  This  was,  in  so 
far  as  possible,  accomplished  by  incor¬ 
porating  into  our  separate  recommendations 
of  Part  II  recognition  of  the  revision  in 
structure  proposed  by  the  Employer.  But 
we  also  noted  that  its  adoption  would 
involve  an  upward  revision  of  $.0283  or 
2-94  per  cent  of  the  computed  average  wage 
paid  by  the  Employer  in  1951.  In  Part  III 
we  recommended,  in  effect,  that  the 
Employees  affected  by  the  institution  of  a 
40  hour  week  bear  its  burden,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  would  be  its 
only  beneficiaries,  and  recommended  that 
9-1  per  cent  be  used  as  the  measure  of  its 
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cost  and  benefit  in  computing  the  final 
rate  on  weekly  and  monthly  rated  jobs. 
Relatively  the  same  effect  is  produced  on 
hourly  rated  workers  by  the  one-eleventh 
reduction  in  hours  worked.  In  Part  IV  it 
was  determined  that  an  $.0811  per  hour  or 
8-43  per  cent  would  have  to  be  added  to 
the  existing  wage  rates  to  re-establish  the 
1948  competitive  status  of  the  affected 
Employees.  The  net  or  combined  effect  of 
these  recommendations  on  the  existing  rate 
kructure  may  be  determined  in  several 
different  ways  but,  in  order  that  the 
Board’s  intentions  may  not  be  miscon¬ 
strued,  we  direct  that  they  be  interpreted 
in  the  following  manner. 

(1)  Hourly  Rated  Employees 

Adjust  the  existing  schedules  of  hourly 
rated  positions  by 

(a)  incorporating  within  it  the  individual 
rates  proposed  in  the  Employer’s  offer 
of  settlement  and  reproduced  in 
Part  II  of  this  Report.  Having  so 
revised  this  schedule  to  incorporate 
therein  both  the  structural  revision 
recommended  in  Part  II  and  the 
partial  general  scale  revision  of  2-94 
per  cent  implicit  therein,  then; 
ih)  increase  all  rates  displayed  in  such 
revised  schedule  by  5-31  per  cent  to 
complete  the  upward  scale  revision 
of  8.43  per  cent  recommended  in 
Part  IV. 

A  schedule  so  derived  constitutes  the 
recommendation  of  this  Board  on  the 
hourly  rated  positions.  It  combines  the 
upgrading  effect  of  the  revision  in  rates 
with  the  additional  upgrading  required  to 
re-establish  the  1948  status  in  a  manner 
to  give  effect  to  both.  No  additional 
hourly  wage  adjustment  is  required  to 
implement  the  introduction  of  the  40  hour 
week.  That  is  automatically  taken  care 
of  in  the  reduction  in  hours.  In  a  given 
case  where  the  Employee  was  rated  at  $1 
per  hour  or  its  equivalent  and  no  struc¬ 
tural  revision  had  been  recommended  the 
resulting  40  hour  rate  would  be  $1.0535. 

Should  it  be  determined  that  errors  exist 
in  the  Board’s  determinants  and  calcula¬ 
tions,  then  it  is  still  the  Board’s  recom¬ 
mendation  that  these  adjustments  be  made 
in  the  order  and  manner  stated. 

(2)  Monthly  and  Weekly  Rated  Employees 
Revise  the  existing  schedule  of  monthly 

and  weekly  rated  positions  by 

(a)  incorporating  therein  the  individual 
adjustments  proposed  in  the 
Employer’s  offer  of  settlement. 
Having  so  revised  this  schedule  to 


incorporate  therein  both  the  struc¬ 
tural  revision  recommended  in 
Part  II  and  the  2-94  per  cent  general 
scale  revision  implicit  therein;  then, 

(6)  increase  the  rates  displayed  on  such 
revised  schedule  by  5-51  per  cent  to 
complete  the  upward  scale  revision 
of  8-43  per  cent  recommended  in 
Part  IV;  then, 

(c)  reduce  the  rates  resulting  from  the 
calculations  made  in  (a)  and  (h)  by 
9-091  per  cent  to  give  effect  to  the 
40  hour  week  recommended  in 
Part  HI.  The  last  two  steps  can 
be  accomplished  by  reducing  the 
revised  schedule  of  rates  resulting 
from  the  incorporation  of  the 
Employer’s  offer  by  1-42  per  cent. 

A  schedule  of  monthly  and  weekly  rates 
so  devised  constitutes  the  recommendation 
of  this  Board  on  rate  structure  for  the 
affected  monthly  and  weekly  rated  positions. 

Should  it  be  determined  that  errors  exist 
in  the  Board’s  determinants  and  calcula¬ 
tions,  then  it  is  still  the  Board’s  recom¬ 
mendation  that  these  adjustments  be  made 
in  the  order  and  manner  herein  described. 

The  Question  of  Overtime  Pay 

This  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  over¬ 
time  rates  should  not  go  into  effect  on 
the  40  hour  week  basis  until  three  months 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Award  and 
so  recommends.  During  this  interim  period, 
we  recommend  that  both  hourly  and 
monthly  rated  Employees  be  paid  at 
regular  rates  for  the  first  four  hours 
worked  in  the  sixth  day  of  their  respective 
work  weeks  and  at  one  and  one-half  times 
regular  rates  for  sixth  day  work  in  excess 
of  four  hours. 

On  the  five  regular  eight  hour  work  days 
we  recommend  that  overtime  rates  be  paid 
after  eight  hours  as  of  the  effective  date 
of  the  Award. 

The  Effective  Date  of  the  Award 

The  nature  of  these  recommendations  is 
such  as  to  make  it  both  unnecessary, 
inexpedient,  and,  and,  in  most  cases, 
uneconomic  to  date  it  back  to  January  1. 
The  Employees  could  hardly  hope  to 
recover  leisure  time  and  if  they  were  to 
do  so  it  would  be  at  their  own  expense 
and  hence  nullify  on  the  whole  the  gains 
resulting  from  the  cost-of-living  adjustment. 
Moreover  the  Employer  must  be  given 
time  to  compute  the  new  wage  schedule 
and  to  put  them  into  effect. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  the  new 
wage  structure  and  40  hour  week  go  into 
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effect  not  later  than  the  first  of  the  month 
following  the  Parties’  acceptance  of  this 
Board, ’s  recommendations. 

Signed  as  of  April  22,  1952. 

(Sgd.)  Joseph  A.  Crumb, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.)  George  Home, 

Member. 

MINORITY  REPORT 
of 

THE  BOARD  OF  CONCILIATION 
AND  INVESTIGATION 
To: 

The  Hon.  Milton  F.  Gregg, 

Minister  of  Labour, 

Department  of  Labour, 

Ottawa,  Canada. 

In  the  matter  of  the  “Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act” 
and 

In  the  matter  of  a  Dispute  between 
Vancouver  Hotel  Company  Limited, 
Employer,  and  Canadian  Brotherhood 
of  Railway  Employees  and  Other 
Transport  Workers,  Bargaining  Agent 
for  the  affected  Employees. 

Sir: 

The  main  demands  of  the  Union  upon 
the  Vancouver  Hotel  Company  Limited, 
the  Employer  in  this  instance,  were  for: — 

1.  A  general  wage  increase  of  twenty 
cents  per  hour,  and 

2.  A  work  week  of  forty  hours  consist¬ 
ing  of  five  consecutive  days  of  eight 
hours  each  with  no  reduction  in 
“take-home  pay”  for  those  on  weekly 
or  monthly  rates,  and  a  compensating 
twenty  per  cent  increase  in  the  rates 
of  those  employed  on  an  hourly  basis. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  Union 
requested : — 

3.  An  adjustment  in  the  wage  rates  of 
all  classifications  in  Group  6  (of  the 
collective  agreement)  and  of  the 
printer, 

4.  Adjustment  of  inequalities  in  rates  of 
pay  within  and  between  certain  occu¬ 
pational  classifications, 

5 .  The  elimination  of  the  restrictive 
rules  governing  front  office  clerks, 

6.  Revision  of  rules  to  provide  for  the 
bulletining  of  the  lowest  rated  posi¬ 
tion  within  a  group,  and 

7.  The  inclusion  of  certain  positions 
within  the  scope  of  the  agreement 
which  are  presently  excluded. 

I  am  in  agreement  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Board 
regarding  items  3,  4,  5,  6  and  7  above.  I 
regret,  however,  that  I  am  unable  to  agree 
with  their  recommendations  relating  to 
items  1  and  2. 


Standard 

Before  deahng  with  the  request  of  the 
Union  for  a  forty  hour  work  week  and  a 
general  wage  increase,  it  may  be  said  that 
to  some  extent,  the  Union  based  its  argu¬ 
ments  in  support  of  both  of  these  demands 
upon  the  premise  that  the  employees  of 
railway  hotels,  because  of  their  common 
employer,  should  be  regarded  as  being  on 
the  same  footing,  as  far  as  wages  and 
working  conditions  are  concerned,  as  the 
other  employees  of  the  railway  companies 
who  are  employed  in  the  operation  of  the 
railwajrs  themselves.  They  argued  that 
railway  hotel  employees  were  for  this 
reason  to  be  considered  as  set  apart  from 
the  employees  of  non-railway  hotels.  The 
answer  of  the  employer’s  representatives  to 
this  argument  was  that  a  common  employer 
did  not  make  a  case  for  common  working 
and  wage  conditions.  They  contended  that 
it  was  necessary  to  adopt  some  standard 
to  which  to  compare  the  wages  and  working 
conditions  of  the  employees  concerned,  and 
that  the  appropriate  standard  for  com¬ 
parison  in  this  case  was  the  hotel  industry 
wdthin  the  City  of  Vancouver. 

This  question  has  been  considered  by 
successive  conciliation  and  arbitration 
boards  all  of  which  have  rejected  the 
Union’s  contention.  On  principle,  I  can¬ 
not  accept  the  argument  that  a  common 
employer  should  result  in  common  employ¬ 
ment  conditions.  The  adoption  of  such  a 
principle  would  create  chaos  within  and 
between  occupational  groups.  I  am  of  the 
opinion,  therefore,  that  if  the  Board  is  to 
arrive  at  a  realistic  conclusion  concerning 
the  matters  referred  to  it  for  its  considera¬ 
tion,  it  must  of  necessity  recognize  that  the 
proper  standard  to  he  applied  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  the 
wages  and  working  conditions  prevailing  in 
the  Hotel  Vancouver  is  to  compare  them 
to  those  prevailing  in  the  hotel  industry 
within  the  City  of  Vancouver. 

The  representatives  of  the  employer  con¬ 
ceded  that  the  Georgia  Hotel,  which  is  a 
privately  operated  hotel  situated  in  Van¬ 
couver,  offers  the  fairest  basis  for  com¬ 
parison  with  the  Hotel  Vancouver.  The 
Georgia  Hotel  is  the  only  other  hotel  in 
Vancouver  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
first-class  hotel  and  the  wages  and  working 
conditions  there  are  superior  to  those 
existing  in  any  other  hotel  in  the  area, 
excepting  the  Hotel  Vancouver  itself.  There 
is  a  collective  agreement  in  force  in  the 
Georgia  Hotel  between  the  operating  com¬ 
pany  and  the  Hotel  and  Restaurant 
Employees  and  Bartenders  International 
Union. 
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General  Wage  Increase 

During  the  course  of  the  hearing  it 
became  clear  that  as  a  result  of  successive 
across-the-board  increases,  the  whole  wage 
structure  existing  in  the  Hotel  Vancouver 
had  become  out  of  alignment.  The  wages 
of  some  employment  categories  were  too 
high  and  others  too  low  in  comparison  with 
other  hotels  or  similar  occupations  in  other 
industries.  In  general,  it  might  be  said 
that  the  employer  contended  that  the  wages 
of  gratuity  employees  and  some  others 
were  too  high  and  those  of  the  remaining 
employees  too  low.  At  the  request  of  the 
Board,  the  employer  filed  a  revised  wage 
structure  which  it  stated  was  intended  to 
correct  these  maladjustments.  In  those 
cases  where  it  considered  that  wages  were 
too  low,  the  employer  proposed  to  increase 
them  to  or  above  the  level  existing  in  the 
Hotel  Georgia.  Where  there  was  no 
proper  basis  for  comparison  with  the  Hotel 
Georgia,  the  employer  proposed  to  increase 
wages  to  or  above  the  going  rate  for  the 
trade  or  employment  concerned  in  com¬ 
parable  outside  industry.  Although  it  con¬ 
sidered  that  in  many  cases  where  no 
increases  were  provided  for  that  a  rate 
reduction  was  justified,  the  employer  did 
not  request  the  Board  to  make  a  down¬ 
ward  revision.  These  rates  remain  the 
same  under  the  revised  wage  structure. 

It  did  not  appear  that  there  was  much 
divergence  of  opinion  between  the  Union 
and  the  employer  on  the  wage  scale  filed 
by  the  employer.  The  Union  did  contend 
however  that  some  of  the  wage  increases 
offered  by  the  employer  were  too  great  or 
too  small  in  comparison  with  certain  other 
trades  or  employments  within  the  Hotel, 
and  that  adjustments  should  be  made  in 
re.spect  to  these.  If  there  are  inequalities 
as  alleged  by  the  Union,  then  I  recommend 
that  the  Union  and  the  employer  confer 
for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon  wage  rates 
which  are  appropriate  for  the  categories  in 
dispute. 

It  is  agreed  by  all  Members  of  the  Board 
that  the  revised  w'age  scale  offered  by  the 
employer  places  the  wages  of  employees  of 
the  Hotel  Vancouver,  on  the  average, 
twenty  per  cent  above  employees  of  the 
Georgia  Hotel.  In  addition.  Hotel  Van¬ 
couver  employees  receive  pensions,  travel¬ 
ling  privileges  on  the  railroads  and  the 
right  to  purchase  meals  and  lodging  in 
certain  cases  at  normal  costs.  By  what 
possible  standard  is  there  justification  for 
a  further  differential?  It  is  admitted  that 
the  average  rates  paid  b.v  the  Hotel 
Vancouver  are  not  only  the  highest  in 
Vancouver  but  the  highest  for  any  hotel 
in  Canada.  This  is  especially  significant 


in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  Vancouver 
Hotel  Company  Limited  is  not  earning  the 
interest  cost  on  the  capital  required  to 
erect  and  furnish  the  hotel.  The  state¬ 
ments  filed  with  the  Board  show  that  on 
the  average  over  the  last  five  years  there 
has  been  an  annual  income  deficiency  of 
$177,398  and  that  in  1950  and  1951  the 
annual  income  deficiency  was  respectively 
$295,218  and  .$218,853.  In  view  of  these 
circumstances,  I  cannot  agree  that  any 
further  increase  in  wages  is  justified  at  the 
present  time. 

My  colleagues  however  appear  to  be  of 
the  opinion  that  compensation  should  be 
made  for  the  loss  in  real  wages  which  has 
occurred,  since  the  high  point  of  150-4  was 
reached  in  1948.  They  base  their  recom¬ 
mendation  upon  the  effect  of  the  increased 
cost  of  living  since  1948  upon  money  wages. 
They  have  recommended  that  all  wages  be 
increased  by  8-43  per  cent  (less  the  pro 
rata  effect  of  the  wage  revision,  calculated 
by  the  Chairman  to  average  2-94  per  cent) 
in  order  to  restore  real  wages  to  the  1948 
levels.  I  cannot  agree  that  an  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living  justifies  an  increase  in 
wages  ivhere  those  wages  are  already  above 
the  average  existing  in  the  industry. 
Particularly  is  this  true  where  the  employer, 
under  existing  circumstances,  is  receiving 
less  than  a  fair  return  on  the  capital 
invested.  It  is  admitted  by  all  parties  that 
until  1948  wage  increases  in  this  hotel  were 
not  related  to  the  cost  of  living.  In  practi¬ 
cally  all  cases,  they  exceeded  the  rise  in 
living  costs  with  the  result  that  real  wages 
rose  substantially  between  1939  and  1948. 
This  was  a  direct  result  of  the  fact  that 
hotel  workers  until  that  time  shared  the 
results  of  the  bargaining  strength  of  the 
railway  employees.  They  thus  achieved 
■wage  increases  out  of  line  with  the  hotel 
industry  of  which  they  are  a  part.  It  is 
unrealistic  to  say  that  because  under  these 
circumstances  real  wages  reached  a  maximum 
in  the  year  194.3  they  should  be  forever 
preserved.  To  do  so  is  to  ignore  completely 
the  competitive  position  of  the  Hotel 
Vancouver  within  the  hotel  industry.  My 
own  thoughts  on  this  matter  are  much 
better  expressed  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice 
Kellock  in  his  Award  dealing  with  railway 
hotel  employees,  dated  December  18, 
19.50:— 

I  do  not  think  that  the  fact  that  the 
cost  of  living  has  advanced  since  1948, 
affecting  hotel  employees  in  common  with 
others  is  a  ground  upon  which  I  can  pro¬ 
ceed,' in  view  of  the  evidence  before  me 
as  to  the  rates  which  are  actually  in 
existence. 
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The  railway  has  adduced  evidence  as  to 
the  level  of  wages  paid  non-railway  hotel 
employees.  This  evidence  shows  in  the 
first  place  that  at  December  1949,  the 
average  hourly  earnings  of  employees  in 
Canadian  National  hotels  were  75-7  cents 
as  compared  with  58-7  cents  in  other 
hotels  and  restaurants  not  railway  owned, 
a  difference  of  some  30  per  cent.  Since 
that  time,  the  railway  hotel  employees 
have  received  an  increase  of  four  cents 
per  hour,  bringing  the  average  rate  up  to 
79 '7  cents,  while  the  rate  for  non-railway 
hotels  and  restaurants  as  at  August  1, 
1950,  was  61-0  cents  per  hour. 

The  employees  do  not  deny  these 
figures,  but  they  say  that  the  comparison 
is  not  a  proper  one  as  it  is  with  rates 
paid  in  various  classes  of  hotels  through¬ 
out  the  country,  whereas  the  railway 
hotels  are  in  a  class  by  themselves  and 
in  a  position  to  secure  much  higher  rates 
from  the  travelling  public.  Correspond¬ 
ingly,  they  call  for  a  t3rpe  of  employee 
of  greater  ability  and  more  responsi¬ 
bility  than  in  the  case  of  other  hotels. 

The  railway  has,  however,  adduced 
evidence  as  to  the  actual  rates  paid  in 
each  of  its  hotels  and  the  rates  paid  in 
other  first-class  hotels  in  the  same  or 
comparable  communities.  The  com¬ 
parison  generally  indicates  much  higher 
wage  rates  in  the  railway  operated  hotels. 
...  I  do  not  think  that,  the  rates  now 
paid  in  the  various  railway  hotels  being 
substantially  higher  than  those  in  other 
comparable  hotels,  a  case  for  a  further 
increase  has  been  made  out.  Effect  must 
be  given  to  the  undoubted  fact  that  the 
employees  in  railway  operated  hotels 
could  not  do  better  nor  perhaps  as  well 
if  they  sought  employment  in  non-railway 
operated  hotels.  There  is  the  added  con¬ 
sideration  that  the  employees  of  the 
railway  operated  hotel  receive  benefits  in 
the  form  of  pensions.  Evidence  as  to 
what  pensions,  if  any,  are  paid  in  non¬ 
railway  hotels  was  not  given. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  railway  employees 
proper,  no  argument  has  been  presented 
by  the  employees  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  inadequacy  of  the  rate  paid  to  any 
particular  classification  of  hotel  employee. 
The  case  has  been  on  the  basis  of  the 
same  increase  for  all. 

The  result  to  which  all  of  the  above 
leads  might  be  otherwise  if  the  earnings 
of  the  hotels  here  in  question  justified  an 
upward  revision  in  wage  scales,  but  that 
is  not  the  case. 

Recommendation 

I  therefore  recommend  no  increase  in 

wage  rates  at  the  present  time  over  and 


above  the  rates  set  out  in  the  employer’s 
revised  wage  structure,  with  such  varia¬ 
tions  thereof  as  may  be  merited  in  those 
individual  cases  where  objections  were 
entered  by  the  Union. 

Forty  Hour  Week 

It  should  he  noted  at  the  outset  that  the 
forty  hour  week  is  by  no  means  general 
even  in  British  Columbia  in  industries  which 
serve  the  public.  Retail  grocery  stores, 
including  chain  stores,  laundries  and  dry 
cleaners,  hospitals.  Provincial  government 
institutions,  and  hotels,  are,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  on  the  forty  four  hour  week.  The 
very  nature  of  the  employment  requires 
that  this  be  so,  because  there  are  few 
opportunities  to  institute  technological 
changes  which  would  produce  a  reduction 
in  hours.  The  evidence  before  the  Board 
is  that  eighty-nine  additional  employees 
would  be  required  to  institute  the  forty 
hour  week  in  the  Hotel  Vancouver.  The 
employer  estimated  that  the  wages  of  these 
additional  employees  with  subsistence  would 
amount  to  the  sum  of  $195,214.86.  My 
colleagues  have  recommended  that  the  forty 
hour  week  be  instituted  with  a  simultaneous 
reduction  in  pay  of  9-1  per  cent.  If  the 
majority  of  the  Board  were  to  recommend 
that  the  employees  pay  the  full  cost  of 
instituting  the  forty  hour  week  (i.e.  the 
sum  of  $195,214.86)  there  would  be  no 
valid  ground  for  objecting  to  the  reduction 
in  hours.  But  reducing  the  wages  by  9-1 
per  cent  does  not  in  fact  meet  fully  the 
costs  of  instituting  the  forty  hour  week. 
On  the  contrary,  it  would  require  a  wage 
reduction  of  approximately  15-5  per  cent 
to  fully  pay  for  it.  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  the  employees  of  the  Hotel  Van¬ 
couver  would  be  prepared  to  accept  even 
the  wage  reduction  recommended  by  my 
colleagues  in  order  to  obtain  the  shorter 
work  week,  if  no  general  wage  increase  had 
been  recommended  by  the  majority  of  the 
Board  to  compensate  them  for  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  pay. 

Recommendation 

Bearing  these  considerations  in  mind,  I 
cannot  agree  with  my  colleagues’  recom¬ 
mendation  for  the  institution  of  the  forty 
hour  week  at  this  time  and  under  the 
circumstances  mentioned  in  the  majority 
report.  7,  therefore,  recommend  that  this 
request  be  not  granted. 

Observations 

The  new  wage  structure  proposed  by  the 
employer  compares  favourably  to  wages 
paid  to  similar  employment  classifications 
within  and  without  the  hotel  industry. 
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They  are  generous  by  any  proper  standards. 
The  general  effect  of  the  majority  award 
is  to  increase  these  wages  by  an  addi¬ 
tional  sum  of  approximately  $140,000  over 
and  above  the  costs  of  implementing  the 
new  wage  scale.  As  pointed  out  earlier,  the 
Hotel  Vancouver,  already  the  leader  within 
the  industry,  is  now  operating  on  an 
inadequate  return  on  the  capital  invested. 
Under  these  circumstances,  to  add  an  addi¬ 
tional  financial  burden  of  the  amount  pro¬ 
posed  is  not  w'arranted  and  could  result  in 
causing  an  operational  loss. 

It  should  not  he  forgotten  that  capital 
has  as  much  right  to  a  fair  return  on  moneys 
invested  as  labour  has  to  a  fair  return  for 
services  rendered.  If  this  fundamental  is 
recognized  by  labour  and  capital  alike  there 
will  be  fewer  disagreements.  The  develop¬ 


ment  of  this  country  is  dependent  upon 
capital  as  well  as  labour  and  unless  there 
is  an  opportunity  to  receive  a  fair  return, 
capital  will  not  be  attracted  to  invest  new 
money  in  hotel  construction. 

Effective  Date 

I  recommend  that  the  revised  wage 
structure  take  effect  from  January  1,  1952. 

Duration  of  Agreement 
I  recommend  that  the  new  agreement  be 
for  a  period  of  one  year  from  the  date  of 
execution. 

Respectfully  submitted  this  25th  day  of 
April,  A.D.  1952. 

(Sgd.)  C.  George  Robson, 
Member. 

Vancouver,  B.C. 


(Continued  from  page  707) 

at  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Centre  at 
Malton,  Ontario,  made  him  internationally 
known,  as  it  grew  under  his  guidance  to  the 
largest  of  its  kind  on  the  North  American 
continent.” 

A  National  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Rehabilitation  of  the  Disabled  was 
appointed  early  this  year,  made  up  of 
representatives  of  all  agencies  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  rehabilitation.  At  its 
first  meeting  in  Ottawa  (L.G.,  April,  1952, 
p.  424),  the  Committee  recommended  the 
appointment  of  a  National  Co-ordinator,  as 
a  full-time  federal  civil  servant. 

This  Committee  estimated  that  there  are 
about  150,000  persons  of  working  age  in 
Canada,  victims  of  accidents,  congenital 
conditions,  or  disabling  illness,  including 
mental  illness,  in  need  of  rehabilitation 
services.  Many  of  these  persons  are 
receiving,  or  have  received,  rehabilitation 
services,  but  there  are  many  thousands  who 
are  not  getting  adequate  attention,  and  who 
must  be  supported  by  their  families  at 
home,  or  by  the  community  in  institutions. 

Experts  agree  that  a  large  proportion  of 
these  persons  could  be  helped  to  the  point 
where  they  could  be  placed  in  jobs  and 
become  self-supporting.  They  say  that,  in 
the  end,  the  problem  is  one  of  finding  the 
right  job  for  each  disabled  man  or  woman, 
after  he  or  she  has  been  given  the  neces¬ 
sary  treatment  and  training. 

At  the  present  time,  the  chances  of 
disabled  persons  obtaining  the  help  they 
need  depends,  to  a  large  extent,  on  where 
they  live  and  what  their  disabilities  are. 


There  is  a  great  deal  of  work  now  being 
done  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation  by 
federal  and  provincial  government  depart¬ 
ments,  by  hospitals  and  by  voluntary 
agencies.  For  disabihties  such  as  blindness, 
highly  organized  facilities  are  available  all 
across  the  country,  but  for  some  disabilities, 
services  are  available  only  in  certain  areas 
or  for  certain  groups. 

The  National  Committee  has  found  that 
existing  rehabilitation  services  are  generally 
on  a  high  level,  but  there  are  many  gaps 
and  considerable  lack  of  co-ordination. 
Filling  those  gaps  will  be  a  tremendous 
task,  too  big  to  be  undertaken  by  any  one 
Government  or  by  voluntary  agencies  alone. 
Only  by  the  closest  co-operation  and  co¬ 
ordination  of  the  efforts  of  all  agencies, 
government,  municipal,  and  private,  can 
ultimate  success  be  obtained.  It  will  be 
Mr.  Campbell’s  task  to  endeavour,  by  the 
means  placed  at  his  disposal  by  the  federal 
Government,  to  bring  about  this  co-opera¬ 
tion  and  co-ordination. 

In  1947,  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Board  of  Ontario  opened  what  was  to 
become  the  largest  convalescent  and  reha¬ 
bilitation  centre  of  its  type  in  North 
America.  Mr.  Campbell  was  appointed  the 
first  Superintendent  of  this  humanitarian 
project.  Prior  to  his  appointment  as 
Superintendent,  Mr.  Campbell  was  in 
charge  of  the  administration  and  setting 
up  of  the  convalescent  centre.  He  con¬ 
tinued  as  Superintendent  until  1951,  when 
he  was  called  upon  to  direct  the  Provincial 
Old  Age  Assistance  program. 
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and  Wage  Schedules 


Wage  Changes  in  Collective  Agreements 
During  First  Four  Months  of  1952 

Wage  increases  of  10  cents  an  hour  or  more  are  provided  for  in  three- 
quarters  of  the  173  collective  agreements,  covering  37,200  workers, 
signed  and  forwarded  to  the  Department  during  first  4  months  of  1952 


Examination  of  some  173  collective 
agreements  signed  and  forwarded*  to  the 
Department  of  Labour  during  the  first  four 
months  of  1952  indicates  that  almost 
three-quarters  of  these  agreements  provide 
for  wage  increases  of  10  cents  an  hour 
or  more. 

More  than  half  the  agreements  provide 
for  increases  of  15  cents  an  hour  or  more. 

Of  those  agreements  providing  increases 
of  less  than  10  cents  an  hour,  approxi- 
rnately  one-fifth  again  contain  cost-of- 
living  “escalator”  clauses  which  had  been 
in  effect  over  the  previous  year.  These 
ckuses  provide  for  wage  changes  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  changes  in  the  cost-of-living  index. 

The  clauses  vary  considerably  in  the  type 
of  formula  they  set  forth  for  adjusting 
wage  rates  (L.G.,  Dec.,  1951,  p.  1633L 
Workers  covered  by  them  would  in  most 
cases  have  been  eligible  for  wage  increases 

*  Other  agreements  signed  during  this 
period  had  not  reached  the  Department  by 
April  30  but  those  which  were  received 
applied  to  37,200  workers. 


of  from  14  to  19  cents  an  hour  during  the 
period  between  January,  1951,  and  January, 
1952,  when  the  cost-of-living  index  rose  by 
19  points;  on  the  other  hand,  decreases  of 
2  or  3  cents  may  have  occurred  as  a  result 
of  declines  in  the  index  during  the  first 
four  months  of  1952. 


Wage  Increases  in  Collective  Agreements 
First  Four  Months  of  1952 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Workers 

Agreements 

Affected 

No  change  .... 

7 

3,900 

0—  4.9  cents  . 

12 

1,425 

5-  9.9 . 

19 

6,100 

10—14.9 . 

37 

7,500 

15-19.9 . 

5S 

8,425 

20-24.9  . 

30 

7,625 

25+  . 

10 

2,225 

173 

37,200 

Recent  Collective  Agreements 


Sabbatical  leave  and  cumulative  sick  pay 
are  provided  in  the  agreement  between  the 
School  District  of  Winnipeg  No.  1  and  the 
Manitoba  Teachers’  Society.  This  is  the 
first  agreement  covering  teachers,  in  a 
province  other  than  Quebec,  which  has 
come  to  the  notice  of  the  Department. 

Cumulative  sick  leave  is  also  provided 
in  an  agreement  for  an  oil  refinery.  Both 
agreements  are  summarized  below. 


A  file  of  collective  agreements  is  main¬ 
tained  in  the  Economics  and  Eesearch 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Labour. 
Ibeise  are  obtained  directly  from  the 
parties  involved  and  through  the  Indu,?- 
trial  Kelations  Branch  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  A  number  of  those  recently 
received  are  summarized  below. 

Agreements  made  obligatory  under  the 
Lollectiye  Agreement  Act  in  Quebec  are 
summarized  in  a  separate  article  follow¬ 
ing  this. 
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Logging 

Logging— Pcoumce  oj  Newjoundland.— 
Anglo  -  N ewjoundland  Development 
Company,  Ltd.,  and  Bowater’s  New¬ 
joundland  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Ltd., 
and  the  Fishermen’s  Protective  Union, 
the  Newjoundland  Labourer’s  Union, 
the  N ewjoundland  Lumbermen’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Workers’  Central 
Protective  Union. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  October 
10,  1951,  to  October  9,  1952,  unless  altered 
or  amended  by  or  with  the  consent  of  the 
Woods  Labour  Board. 

Union  security:  any  member  of  the  above 
4  unions  who  has  paid  his  membership  fee 
and  the  current  year’s  dues  may  work  any¬ 
where  on  either  company’s  operations  without 
further  charges. 

Hours:  the  normal  working  day  or  shift 
shall  be  10  hours,  except  in  cases  of  cooks 
and  cookees,  employees  paid  a  monthly  wage, 
employees  allowed  straight  time  and  men 
engaged  on  regular  shift  work.  With  the 
exception  of  cook  house  employees  and  stable 
men  no  person  will  be  required  to  work  on 
Sunday  and  on  3  specified  holidays,  one  of 
which  is  a  paid  holiday,  except  in  eases  of 
emergency  or  special  circumstances.  Over¬ 
time:  time  and  one-half  for  work  on  Sundays 
and  on  the  3  holidays  to  men  employed  on 
all  work  in  connection  with  the  loading  of 
ships. 

Wage  rates:  cutting  rough  wood,  per  cord, 
with  roads  cut  $4.83  to  $6.90,  where  men 
cut  their  own  roads  $5.18  to  $7.25.  Woods 
operations,  per  26-day  month — saw  filer  $222; 
per  30-day  month — cooks  $255  to  $267; 
cookee,  bunkhouse  man  $231;  per  day — 
teamsters,  single  $8.65,  double  $9.01;  general 
labour  $8.50;  per  hour — carpenters  85  to  95 
cents,  camp  blacksmith  88  cents,  boat 
builders  94  and  96  cents,  temporary  labour 
85  cents.  Mechanical,  per  26-day  month — 
bulldozer  operators,  grader  operators,  carry¬ 
all  operators  $246  to  $270;  shovel  operators, 
choate  loader  operators  $246  to  $258 : 
mechanics,  acetylene  and  electric  welders 
$234  to  $296;  tractor  operators,  truck 
drivers  C  transportation)  $234  to  $258: 
mechanics’  helpers  and  learners  $215  to 
$226;  tractor  brakemen  $225;  per  day — 
Hayes  truck  drivers  $11.05,  watchmen  $8.50; 
per  hour — truck  drivers  (ordinary)  88  cents. 
Miscellaneous,  per  30-day  month — tower  man 
$221  to  $238,  barn  tenders  $235;  per  hour 
— dynamite  man  93  cents,  painters  88  to  95 
cents,  sled  repairers  88  cents.  Drive,  sack 
and  tow,  per  30-da,y  month — cooks  on  drive 
and  boat  cooks  $255  to  $267;  per  26-day 
month — motorboat  drivers  $234;  per  hour — 
boat  crews  90  and  92  cents,  drivers  88  cents, 
deck  hands  86  to  93  cents,  sacking  lake  85 
cents.  Jack  ladder  loading,  per  hour — con¬ 
trol  table,  car  men  92  cents,  hooking  on 
men,  boom  hands  88  cents.  Saw  mill  oper¬ 
ators,  per  hour — sawyers  95  cents  to  $1.09. 
wire  splicers  99  cents,  edger  men  95  to  97 
cents;  canters,  planer  operators  85  to  95 
cents;  trimmers,  .lack-up  men  85  cents,  tail 
sawyers  88  to  90  cents.  Winter  hauling 
rates,  minimum  earnings  per  day — $9.39  to 
$10.23.  Board  at  the  rate  of  $27.90  per 
month  to  be  deducted  from  men’s  earnings: 
horse  feed  free.  (The  above  wage  rates 


represent  an  increase  of  approximately  9  per 
cent  over  the  previous  rates.)  Where  men 
have  to  walk  a  distance  exceeding  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  to  and  from  camp  they 
will  be  allowed  to  walk  one  way  in  com¬ 
pany’s  time;  this  does  not  apply  to  piece 
workers.  For  fighting  forest  fires  men  will 
be  paid  at  the  existing  daily  rate  of  pay, 
regardless  of  number  of  hours  -ft'orked. 

Provision  is  made  for  grievance  procedure. 

Mining 

Coal  Mining — Provinces  oj  Alberta  and 
British  Columbia. — The  Domestic  Coal 
Operators’  Association  oj  Western 
Canada  and  the  Western  Canada 
Bituminous  Coal  Operators’  Associa¬ 
tion  and  United  Mine  Workers  oj 
America,  District  IS. 

Amendments  to  the  agreements  which 
became  effective  February  17,  1951  (L.G., 
June,  1951,  pp.  820  and  821),  renew  the 
agreements  for  another  year,  from  F'ebruary 
17,  1952,  to  February  16,  1953,  with  certain 
changes: — 

Wage  rates:  all  day  wage  and  contract 
rates  are  increased  by  $1.40  per  day. 

Existing  house  coal  and  briquette  prices 
to  employees  are  increased  by  70  cents  per 
ton. 

Welfare  fund:  the  maximum  retirement 
benefit  will  be  increased,  effective  June  1. 
1952,  from  $75  to  $100  per  month  and  the 
maximum  disability  benefit  from  $67.50 
to  $80. 

Non-Metal  Mining — Lakefield,  Ont. — 
American  Nepheline  Limited  and 
United  Cement,  Lime  and  Gypsum 
Workers’  International  Union,  Local 
S06. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  October 
11,  1951,  to  October  11,  1953,  and  for 

another  year,  unless  30  days’  notice  of 
cancellation  is  given  by  either  party. 

Check-off:  the  Rand  Formula  is  part  of 
the  agreement. 

Hours:  8  per  day  5  days  a  week,  a  40- 
hour  week.  Overtime:  time  and  one-half  for 
work  in  excess  of  40  hours  in  any  one 
standard  work  week  (except  when  due  to 
a  regularly  scheduled  change  of  shift). 
Absence  through  illness  or  by  permission  will 
not  affect  an  employee’s  right  to  overtime 
pay.  Triple  time  will  be  paid  for  work  on 
one  specified  paid  holiday  in  1951,  on  3  in 
1952,  and  on  4  in  1953. 

Vacations  with  pay:  one  week  to  employees 
with  more  than  12  months  but  lees  than  7 
years  of  continuous  service  in  1952  or  6 
3^ears  in  1953:  two  weeks  to  those  with  a 
minimum  of  7  years  of  continuous  service 
in  1952  or  6  years  in  1953.  Employees  with 
less  than  12  months  of  continuous  service 
will,  upon  request,  be  granted  one  week  with 
pay  equivalent  to  2  per  cent  of  their  gross 
earnings. 

Hourly  wage  rates  for  certain  classes, 
effective  December  1,  1951:  mill — powderman 
$1.34,  helper  $1.20;  driller  $1.18,  helper 
$1.13:  shovel  operator  $1.58;  blacksmith 
(steel  sharpener)  $1.40,  helper  $1.17;  shovel 
oiler,  grizzly  man,  skiptender  $1.21: 
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labourer  $1.08;  crushing  plant — operator, 
milling  $1.17  and  $1.32,  separation  $1.17; 
crushermen  $1.21,  cobber  $1.11,  labourer 
$1.08;  mill  repair  shop — millwright  $1.55; 
repairman  $1.28,  helper  $1.17;  machine  shop 
— welder  $1.55,  machinist  $1.28  and  $1.46, 
blacksmith  (general)  $1.32,  hoistman  $1.21; 
general  surface — carpenter  $1,.46,  helper 
$1.17;  grader  operator,  bulldozer  operator 
$1.28;  truck  driver  $1.18.  The  above  rates 
are  from  22  to  35  cents  per  hour  higher 
than  the  rates  provided  in  the  previous 
agreement.  For  the  period  from  October  11, 
1951,  to  November  30,  1951,  the  pay  rates 
were  those  provided  in  the  previous  agree¬ 
ment  plus  2  cents  per  hour.  As  of  October 
11,  1952,  an  increase  of  5  cents  per  hour 
will  go  into  effect. 

Escalator  clause:  the  company  agrees  to 
pay  a  cost-of-living  bonus  of  11  cents  per 
hour  worked  for  the  period  from  October 
11,  1951,  to  November  30,  1951.  Thereafter, 
this  bonus  is  to  be  adjusted  quarterly  up 
or  down,  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per  hour 
for  each  1-3  point  change  in  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics’  cost-of-living  index, 
starting  from  a  base  of  190-4  (index  figure 
for  October,  1951). 

Welfare  plan:  the  company  will  pay  50 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  Plan  for  Hospital 
Care  (Blue  Cross)  on  the  standard  ward 
plan  and  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  Physicians 
Services  Incorporated  full  coverage  contract 
on  behalf  of  employees  who  enroll  under 
these  plans  effective  December  1,  1951.  The 
company  will  also  provide  the  clerical  staff 
to  operate  a  union-supported  group  insurance 
scheme  paid  for  by  the  employees. 

Provision  is  made  for  seniority  rights  and 
grievance  procedure. 


Manufacturing 


Vegetable  Products— CardmaZ,  Ont.—The 
Canada  Starch  Company  Limited  and 
the  United  Food  Processors  Union, 
Local  48S  of  the  Retail,  Wholesale  and 
Department  Store  Union. 


effect  from  January 
1,  1952,  to  December  31,  1952,  and  there¬ 
after  from  year  to  year,  subject  to  6  weeks’ 
notice.  This  agreement  is  similar  to  the 

1951, 

p.  Dooj  ■With,  the  following  changes: — 


Vacations  with  pay:  18  days  are  now 
granted  after  20  years’  service  instead  of 
after  25  years,  as  previously. 

Sourly  wage  rates  provided  in  the  previous 
agreement  were  increased,  effective  July  1, 
1951,  by  from  3  to  7  cents  for  males  and 
by  1|  and  2  cents  for  females.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  present  agreement  the  rates 
are  increased  by  another  6  cents  for  males 
and  3  cents  for  females.  The  basic  rates 
are  now  99  cents  for  males  and  78  cents 
for  females. 


The  shift  ionus  is  increased  by  one  cent 
per  hour,  from  3  to  4  cents. 


Nylon  Yarn— Kingston,  Ont.— Canadian 
Industries  Limited  ( Kylon  Division ) 
and  United  JWxne  W^orhers  of  j\.merica. 
District  60,  Canadian  Chemical  Divi¬ 
sion,  Local  13,160. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  December 
12,  1951,  to  December  11,  1952.  Either 


party  may,  on  10  days’  notice,  require  the 
other  party  to  enter  into  negotiations  for 
the  renewal  of  the  agreement  within  2 
months  prior  to  the  expiry  date. 

Check-off:  voluntary  but  irrevocable. 

Hours:  for  day  workers  8J  or  8  hours  for 
4  days,  8  hours  on  a  fifth  day  and  from 
0  to  8  hours  on  a  sixth  day  in  each  week, 
in  accordance  with  the  schedule  established 
from  time  to  time;  for  shift  workers  the 
normal  daily  hours  vary  from  8  hours  for 
6  days  in  a  week  to  8  hours  for  4  days  in 
a  week.  Overtime:  time  and  one-half  for 
work  in  excess  of  the  normal  daily  hours; 
double  time  for  work  on  the  regularly 
assigned  day  of  rest  and  on  8  specified 
paid  holidays.  However,  if  required  to  work 
on  a  holiday  on  less  than  12  hours’  notice 
an  employee  will  be  paid  double  time  and 
one-half. 

Rest  and  wash-up  periods:  employees  will 
be  granted  a  10-minute  rest  period  for  each 
4  hours  worked.  In  addition,  certain  speci¬ 
fied  employees  will  be  granted  a  5-minute 
wash-up  period  before  lunch  time  and  a 
period  up  to  10  minutes  at  the  end  of  the 
day  to  put  away  tools,  wash-up,  etc. 

Hourly  tvage  rates  for  certain  classifica¬ 
tions:  production  department — package 

preparation  operator,  winding  service  oper¬ 
ator  92  cents;  doubling  operator,  sizing 
operator,  spooling  operator  $1.05;  coning 
operator,  final  inspector  $1.10;  shipping 
trucker  $1.23;  up  twist  operator,  shipping 
operator  $1.32;  spinning  operator  $1.47  and 
$1.51;  salt  preparation  operator  $1.59. 
Works  engineering  department — carpenters, 
electricians,  instrument  mechanics,,  mechanics, 
pipefitters  $1.38  to  $1.69;  cement  finisher 
$1.53;  lift  truck  operator  $1.38;  gardener, 
labourer  $1.28;  apprentices  91  cents  to  $1.31. 
Personnel  department— chefs  $1.42  and  $1.55; 
cook  $1.15,  assistant  cook  $1.10,  cafeteria 
server  95  cents. 

Shift  differentials :  a  premium  of  6  cents 
an  hour  will  be  paid  for  all  shift  work 
which  begins  after  3  p.m.  and  before  3  a.m. 
and  “for  all  work  performed  on  the  day 
shift  of  any  regular  schedule  which  provides 
for  a  changing  day  of  rest.” 

Provision  is  made  for  a  Joint  Production 
Committee,  grievance  procedure,  seniority 
rights  and  the  safety  and  health  of  employees. 


Printing  and  Publishing — Montreal,  P.Q. 
—The  Montreal  Star  Company  Limited 
and  Montreal  Typographical  Union, 

.  No.  176. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  November 
15,  1951,  to  November  14,  1953.  if  either 
party  wishes  to  propose  a  change  in  wage 
rates  or  hours  of  work  to  be  effective  after 
November  14,  1952,  notice  is  to  be  given 
between  60  and  50  days  prior  to  November 
14,  1952. 

Union  security:  the  company  agrees  to 
employ  union  members,  provided  the  union 
furnishes  the  number  of  competent  mem¬ 
bers  required,  and  to  replace  the  miscel¬ 
laneous  help  in  the  composing  room  by 
journeymen  and  apprentices  as  vacancies 
occur,  providing  this  does  not  affect  the 
status  of  any  present  employee. 
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Hours:  for  period  ending  December  18, 
— 8  per  dajr,  40  per  week  for  day  work, 
71  per  shift,  371  per  week  for  night,  lobster 
or  split  shifts;  after  December  IS.  1951 — 
37*  hours  per  week  for  all  shifts.  Overtime: 
time  and  one-half  for  the  first  3  hours  in 
excess  of  the  regular  shift,  double  time 
thereafter  and  for  work  performed  by  the 
day  shift  on  Sundays  and  on  8  specified 
l>aid  holidays,  and  by  night,  lobster  and 
split  shifts  starting  immediately  prior  to 
Sundays  or  holidays,  except  for  split  shift 
work  on  Saturdays  executed  by  members  not 
required  to  work  on  the  following  Sunday. 

T  acaiions  tcith  pay:  to  all  regular  workers 
2  weeks  (10  working  days)  after  one  year's 
service:  regular  employees  with  less  than 
one  year  of  company  service  will  receive 
one  day  after  one  month  of  service,  2  days 
after  2  months.  3  days  after  3  or  4  months, 
4  days_  after  5  months  and  so  on  to  10 
days  after  12  months.  Extras  shall  receive 
one  day  for  each  26  days,  or  major  fraction 
thereof,  worked  during  the  preceding  12 
months. 

Hourly  wage  rates:  journeymen — for  day 
work  $2.18§,  for  night  work  $2.29J,  for 
lobster  and  split  shifts  §2.37J  (these  rates 
represent  increases  of  333  cents  per  hour  for 
day  workers,  and  26§  cents  for  all  other 
vyorkers,  over  the  previous  rates)  ;  appren¬ 
tices’  rates  shall  be  31  per  cent  of  journey¬ 
men’s  scale  during  first  6  months.  32  per 
cent  during  second  6  months  and  35,  40,  45, 
50,  55,  60,  68,  74,  79  and  84  per  cent 
respectively  during  the  third  to  twelfth  6 
months. 

Provision  is  made  for  an  apprenticeship 
plan  and  for  a  joint  standing  committee  for 
the  settling  of  disputes. 

Metal  Products — Toronto,  Ont. — John 

Inglis  Company  Limited  and  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America,  Local 
4487. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  October 
7.  1951,  to  October  6,  1952,  and  for  a 

further  period  of  one  year,  subject  to  60 
days’  notice.  Six  months  from  the  effective 
date  of  the  agreement  either  party  may. 
on  10  days’  notice,  initiate  negotiations  on 
salary  adjustments  and  on  any  other 
matters  that  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon. 

Check-off :  the  company  agrees  to  deduct 
regular  monthly  union  dues  from  the  pay  of 
all  employees  in  the  bargaining  unit. 

Hours:  the  working  week  consists  of  36:| 
hours  for  the  executive  offices  and  40  hours 
for  the  factory  offices.  Overtime :  employees 
working  over  one  hour  authorized  overtime 
are  paid  on  a  straight  hourly  basis  pro¬ 
portionate  to  their  salaries. 

Vacations  icith  pay:  employees  with  from 

3  month.s’  to  one  year’s  service  will  receive 

4  per  cent  of  basic  pay,  those  with  one  to 
20  years’  service  2  weeks’  pay  and  those 
with  over  20  years’  service  3  weeks’  pay. 
If  any  one  of  8  specified  holidays  occurs 
during  an  employee’s  vacation,  he  will 
receive  an  additional  day  with  pay.  Vaca¬ 
tions  must  be  taken  during  the  vacation 
period  each  year,  unless  otherwi.se  scheduled. 

Sick  leave  with  pay:  after  6  months’ 
service  one  week,  after  one  year’s  .service 
2  weeks  w'ith  full  pay  and  2,  4,  6,  8  and  10 
weeks  with  half  pay  after  1,  2.  3,  4  and  5 
years’  service,  respectively.  After  6  years’ 
service  employees  will  be  entitled  to  2  weeks 
with  full  pay  and  12  weeks  with  half  pay. 


Weekly  salaries:  female — group  1  .$28  to 
.$35.50,  group  2  $31.50  to  $38.75,  group  3 
$35  to  $42.25,  group  4  $38.50  to  $45.75, 
group  5  $42  to  $50,50:  male — group  1  $33 
to  $40,  group  2  $36.50  to  $43.50,  group  3  $40 
to  $47,  group  4  $43.50  to  $50.50,  group  5 
$47  to  $55,  group  6  $50.50  to  $59.75,  group 
7  $54  to  $65.50,  group  8  $57.50  to  $71.50. 

Escalator  clause:  in  addition  to  the  above 
rates,  emi^loyees  shall  be  paid,  commencing 
.January  14,  1951,  a  cost-of-living  bonus  of 
$2  per  week.  This  bonus  will  be  adjusted 
quarterly  at  the  rate  of  40  cents  per  week 
for  each  change  of  1-3  points  in  the  Dominion 
lJureau  of  Statistics’  cost-of-living  index, 
.starting  from  a  base  of  172-5  points  (index 
figure  for  January,  1951). 

Seniority  will  be  given  as  much  weight  as 
possible  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of 
an  efficient  working  force. 

Provision  is  made  for  grievance  procedure. 

Chemical  Products — Hamilton,  Ont. — 

Canadian  Industries  Limited  (Hamilton 
Works)  and  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  District  50,  Canadian  Chem¬ 
ical  Division,  Local  13,083. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  December 
18.  1951,  to  December  17,  1952.  Either  party 
may.  on  10  days’  notice,  require  the  other 
party  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  the 
renewal  of  the  agreement  within  the  period 
of  tw'o  months  prior  to  the  expiry  date. 

Check-off:  voluntary  and  revocable. 

Hours:  8  per  day,  5  days  a  week,  a  40-hour 
week.  Overtime:  time  and  one-half  for  work 
in  excess  of  the  normal  daily  hours  of  work, 
provided  that  double  time  will  be  paid  for 
work  in  excess  of  12  consecutive  hours; 
double  time  also  for  work  on  the  regularly 
assigned  day  of  rest  and  on  8  specified 
paid  holidays  (double  time  and  one-half,  if 
required  to  wo-rk  on  such  holiday  on  less 
than  24  hour’s’  notice). 

Rest  and  wash-up  periods:  all  employees 
will  be  granted  two  10-minute  rest  periods 
during  their  normal  daily  hours.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  they  will  be  allowed  wash-up  periods 
of  a  minimum  of  5  minutes  before  their 
luncheon  period  and  a  minimum  of  10 
minutes  before  the  end  of  their  working  day. 

The  application  of  the  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  Plans  .shall  continue  in  respect  of  the 
eligible  employees  in  conformity  with  their 
general  application  throughout  the  company. 

Hourly  wage  rates  for  certain  classifica¬ 
tions,  retroactive  to  December  3.  1951  (for 
continuous  or  multiple  shift  work  the  rates 
are  4  cents  poi-  hour  higher) ;  carboy 
assembler  and  repairer,  drum  preparer, 
labourer  $1.37J;  acetic  area  filler,  ammonium 
chloride  craneman,  blasters’  helper,  carboy 
filler,  drum  filler,  dryernian,  mixing  oper¬ 
ator  helper,  pesticide  sewer,  piler  helper, 
rock  unloader,  sulphur  truck  spotter,  ware¬ 
housemen  $1.42;  ammonium  chloride  bagger, 
centrifuge  operator,  cylinder  filler,  truck 
driver,  locomotive  brakenian,  oiler,  pesticide 
l)ackager,  salt  cake  grinder  $1.46J;  bates 
operator,  cooper,  phosphate  rock  grinder, 
electrician  helper,  mechanic  helper,  welder 
lielper,  tractor  driver,  trolley  blender  oper¬ 
ator  $1.51:  blaster,  fertilizer  mixing  oper¬ 
ator,  weight  blender  operator  $1.55; 
fertilizer  crane  operator,  pesticide  grinder, 
shipper  $1,594:  acid  plant  operator, 

ammonium  chloride  operator,  bulldozer  oper¬ 
ator,  spray  painter,  superphosphate  operator 
$1.64:  blacksmith,  locomotive  crane  operator. 
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mui'iatic  potman,  rigger  $1.68-|;  area  main¬ 
tenance  man,  carpenter,  electrician,  lead 
burner,  mechanic,  pipefitter,  welder  $1.73; 
operating  engineer  $1,794;  craft  leader  9 
cents  per  hour  above  craft  rate,  youth 
$1.24J;  learners’  minimum  starting  rate 
$1.42;  this  rate  is  to  be  reviewed  every  6 
months  until  the  rate  for  the  craft  is 
reached.  The  above  rates  are,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  23  cents  per  hour  higher  than 
the  previous  rates. 

Seniority:  departmental  seniority  shall 
govern  in  eases  of  promotions,  demotions  and 
transfers  within  a  department,  if  the  senior 
employee  is  as  well  qualified  as  junior 
employees,  and  plant  seniority  when  a  lay-off 
is  necessary  or  when  there  is  a  department 
vacancy  not  filled  by  a  member  of  the 
department  concerned.  However,  the  com¬ 
pany  reserves  the  right  to  retain,  promote 
or  transfer  employees  wdio  possess  the  best 
qualifications. 

Provision  is  made  for  grievance  procedure 
and  the  safety  and  health  of  employees. 

Chemical  Products — Shawinigan  Falls, 

P.Q. — Canadian  Resins  and  Chemicals 
Limited  and  Le  Syndicat  National  des 
Travailleurs  en  Plastique  de  Shawinigan 
Falls  Inc.  (C.C.C.L.). 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  December 
1,  1951,  to  February  24,  1953,  and  there¬ 
after  from  year  to  year,  subject  to  notice. 
This  agreement  is  similar  to  the  one 
previously  in  effect  (L.G.,  July,  1951,  p.  973) 
wfith  the  following  changes: — 

_  Hours  of  tvork  have  been  reduced,  effec¬ 
tive  January  6,  1952,  and  are  8  per  day 
with  4  hours  on  alternate  Saturdays,  an 
average  of  42  (previously  44)  per  week. 

The  number  of  paid  holidays  has  been  in¬ 
creased  from  6  to  9. 

Hourly  loage  rates  were  increased  (with 
a  few  exceptions)  by  14  cents  per  hour  -while 
the  44-hour  week  -wms  still  in  effect  and  by 
an  additional  6  to  8  cents  when  the  42-hour 
"wmek  was  inaugurated,  bringing  the  basic 
hourly  rate  up  to  $1.28  and  $1.34 
respectively. 

Escalator  clause:  the  escalator  clause  has 
been  adjusted  to  the  new  term  of  the  agree¬ 
ment:  the  base  from  which  all  cost-of-living 
allowances  are  calculated  is  now  189-5  with 
no  ceiling  on  the  cost-of-living  payments. 

Shift  differentials:  all  previous  shift 
premiums  are  increased  by  2  cents  per  hour. 

Oil  Refining~i?egma,  Sask.—The  Saskat¬ 
chewan  F  ederated  C  o-operatives 
Lirnited  and  Oil  Workers  International 
Union,  Local  59i  (CIO-CCL) . 
Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  December 
1,  1951,  to  November  30,  1952,  and  there¬ 
after  _  from  year  to  year,  subject  to  notice. 
Union  security:  union  shop. 

Check-off  of  monthly  dues,  initiation  fees 
and  assessments  compulsory  for  all  eligible 
employees,  ^ 

Hours:  8  per  day,  5  days  a  week,  a  40-hour 
week.  Overtime:  time  and  one-half  for  the 
first  4  hours  in  excess  of  the  regular  hours 
ot  work;  double  time  thereafter  and  for 
work  on  Sundays  or  the  regularly  assigned 
days  of  rest. 

Statutory  holidays:  9  specified  holidays 
and  any  other  civic,  provincial  or  nationally 
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proclaimed  holiday's  w-ill  be  ooserved  without 
deduction  of  pay.  Double  time  and  one-half 
w’ill  be  paid  for  ivork  on  a  holiday  other 
than  a  civic  holiday.  For  -work  on  a  civic 
holiday  an  employee  will  be  entitled  to 
equivalent  time  off  with  pay  or,  if  this  cannot 
be  granted  within  30  days,  to  double  pay. 

Rest  periods:  employees  will  be  granted 
two  10-minute  rest  periods  a  day. 

Vacations  with  pay:  two  weeks  after  one 
year’s  service,  3  weeks  after  10  years’ 
service. 

Sick  leave:  after  3  months'  service  an 
employee  will  be  entitled  to  10  days’  sick 
leave  with  pay  per  annum,  such  leave  to 
be  cumulative  from  year  to  year.  Employees 
shall  be  entitled  to  an  additional  10  days’ 
sick  leave  at  one-half  pay  during  the  first 
year  of  employment  and  to  20  days  during 
the  second  year;  such  leave  shall  not  be 
cumulative. 

After  2  years’  service  employees  will  be 
paid,  in  case  of  accident,  the  difference 
between  the  compensation  paid  by  the  Com¬ 
pensation  Board  and  the  employees’  wages. 

In  case  of  sickness,  death  or  accident  to 
members  of  the  immediate  family  employees 
will  be  granted  compassionate  leave  with 
pay  for  periods  up  to  10  days. 

^  Hourly  wage  rates  for  certain  classifica¬ 
tions:  maintenance  department — chief  trades^ 
men  $1.90,  tradesmen  $1.62  and  $1.81, 
improvers  $1.50;  storekeeper  $1.62,  pipe 
coverer  $1.55;  labourer,  leading  $1.42. 
regular  $1.34,  probationary  $1.18:  truck  and 
tractor  operator  $1.42,  summer  help  $1.21: 
process  department — operator  $2  and  $2.05. 
assistant  operator  $1.85,  helpers  $1.55  and 
$1.75,  treater  $1.70,  pumper  $1.65,  appren¬ 
tice  $1.27,  steam  engineers  $1.55  to  $1.90, 
chemist  $1.70:  o-ffice  employees' — cost  and 
yield  clerks  $180  to  $250  (per  month), 
clerk-stenographer  $180  to  $195  (per  month)  : 
warehouse  department — warehousemen  $1.39 
and  $1.46;  pumper  blender,  welder  $1.52. 
Where  a  male  employee  is  replaced  by  a 
female  employee  the  principle  of  equal  pay 
for  equal  work  shall  apply,  regardless  of  age. 

Shift  differential :  employees  on  the  second 
shift  be  paid  7  cents,  and  those  on  the 
third  shift  14  cents,  per  hour  extra. 

Group  Insurance  Plan:  life  insurance 
policies  issued  to  permanent  employees  under 
this  plan  shall  be  in  the  amounts  of  $1,500 
for  single  employees  and  $3,000  for  married 
employees.  The  employees  shall  contribute 
60  cents  per  month  per  $1,000  of  insurance, 
with  the  employer  contributing  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  premium. 

Provision  is  made  for  seniority  rights 
grievance  procedure  and  safety  and  health 
ot  employees. 

Construction 

Bricklayers— Fori  William,  Ont.—The 

Lakehead  Builders’  Exchange  (Brick¬ 
laying  and  Masonry  Division)  and 
Bricklayers,  Masons  and  Plasterers’ 
International  Union  of  America 
Local  25. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  April  1 
1952,  to  March  31,  1953,  and  thereafter 
trom  year  to  year,  subject  to  60  days’ 
notice. 


I  nion  securiiy:  union  shop. 

Hours:  8  per  day,  Monday  through  Friday, 
a  40-hour  week.  Overtime  will  be  permitted 
only  in  case  of  extreme  necessity.  It  will 
be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  double  time  for 
all  work  in  excess  of  8  hours  on  regular 
working  days,  between  5  p.m.  on  Friday  and 
8  a.m.  on  ilonday  and  on  4  specified  holidays. 

IFiipes.-  for  journeymen  bricklasmrs  and 
masons  $2  per  hour  (previously  $1.80). 

Out-of-toicn  ivork:  men  hired  at  the  Lake- 
head  and  sent  to  jobs  out  of  town  shall  have 
their  transportation  to  and  from  the  job 
paid.  Time  spent  travelling  will  be  paid  for 
at  the  regular  rate,  8  hours  for  each  day. 
If  travelling  after  12  o’clock  midnight  a 
sleeper  will  be  provided.  Board  and  lodging 
are  to  be  paid  by  the  emploj'er. 

Service 

Teachers— irmnrpegi,  Man.— The  School 
District  of  Winnipeg  No.  1  and  the 
Winnipeg  District  Association  No.  28 
of  the  Manitoba  Teachers’  Society. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  October 
1.  1951,  to  December  31,  1952,  and  there¬ 
after  from  year  to  year,  subject  to  notice. 

The  present  forms  of  agreements  used  by 
the  district  for  the  engagement  of  members 
of  the  instructional  staff  and  the  regula¬ 
tions  and  by-laws  of  the  school  district 
forming  part  thereof  shall  remain  in  force 
during  the  term  of  this  agreement. 

Sick  leave:  the  provisions  respecting 
cumulative  sick  pay  contained  in  By-law 
Flo.  412  of  the  School  District  of  Winnipeg 
No.  1  shall  continue  in  effect  during  the 
term  of  this  agreement.  Accordingly,  teachers 
are  entitled  up  to  20  teaching  days’  paid 
sick  leave  per  year,  this  period  may  be 
increased  at  the  pleasure  of  the  trustees. 
Sick  leave  shall  be  cumulative  up  to  180 
teaching  days  provided,  however,  that  accu¬ 
mulated  sick  leave  shall  not  be  credited  to 
the  teacher  until  the  commencement  of  his 
sixth  year  of  continuous  service.  In  case  of 
sickness,  employees  will  be  paid  for  the 
first  80  days  (this  includes  20  days  allowed 
for  the  year  in  which  the  illness  occurs) 
their  full  salary,  for  the  next  60  days  or 
part  thereof  one-half  their  salary,  and  for 
the  next  60  days  or  part  thereof  a  pro’  rata 
share  of  the  unexpended  portion  of  the 
school  districts’s  appropriation  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  by-law  for  the  current  year, 
such  share  not  to  exceed  one-half  of  the 
teacher’s  salary.  A  teacher  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  accumulated  sick  leave  nor  shall 
there  be  any  accumulation  of  sick  leave, 
during  the  period  he  is  absent  on  sabbatical 
leave. 

Sahhntical  leave:  a  teacher  may  be  granted 
leave  for  study  and/or  travel  with  part 
salary,  to  be  known  as  sabbatical  leave 
grant,  in  the  amount  of  $1,500  per  annum 
paid  by  the  school  district.  Sabbatical  leave 
shall  normally  be  given  for  one  full  school 
year.  Not  more  than  2  per  cent  of  the 
teaching  staff  may  be  absent  on  such  leave 
in  any  school  year.  Only  teachers  with  10 


01  more  years  ot  teaching  service  witli  llie 
school  district  may  apply  for  .sabbatical 
leave,  provided,  however,  that  no  teacher 
within  5  years  of  the  compulsory  retirement 
age  may  apply  and  that  such  leave  may  not 
be  granted  oftener  than  once  in  10  years. 
Teachers  on  sabbatical  leave  are  permitted 
to  accept  scholarships  or  fellowships.  They 
shall  not  engage  in  full-time  employment, 
except  as  approved  by  the  superintendent, 
during  seven-twelfths  of  their  period  of 
leave. 

Salary  schedule:  for  the  iiurpose  of  this 
schedule  teachers  are  classified  according  to 
years  of  training  into  classes  I  to  VII.  The 
basic  starting  rates  and  the  maximum  rates 
(reached  after  14  years  of  teaching  experi¬ 
ence.  with  yearly  increases  of  $150)  are  as 
follows:  Class  I  (one  year’s  training,  e.g., 
normal  school  or  equivalent)  $l,800-$3,900; 
Class  II  (2  years’  training,  e.g.,  second  year 
university  plus  normal  school)  $2,000-$4,100, 
Class  III  (3  years’  training,  e.g.,  third  year 
university  plus  normal  school)  $2,200-$4,300: 
Class  IV  (4  years’  training,  e.g..  Bachelor’s 
(pass)  degree  plus  normal  school  or  faculty 
of  education)  $2,400-$4,500 ;  Class  V  (5 
years’  training,  e.g..  Bachelor’s  (honours) 
degree  plus  faculty  of  education)  $2,600- 
$4,700;  Class  VI  (6  years’  training,  e.g., 
blasters’  degree  plus  faculty  of  education) 
$2,800-$4,900 :  Class  VII  (7  years’  training 
to  include  at  least  3  years’  graduate  study  ; 
teacher  miist  be  engaged  in  work  related  to 
the  field  in  which  the  advanced  training 
was  secured)  $3.000-$5,100.  Certain  teachers 
with  specified  qualifications  shall  have  their 
maximums  extended  by  $150.  For  teachers 
with  one  year  or  more  of  teaching  experience 
before  joining  the  Winnipeg  staff  the  above 
minimum  starting  rates  are  increased  by 
$100  for  one  year’s  teaching  experience,  by 
$200  for  2  years’,  $300  for  3  years’,  $400  for  4 
years’  and  by  $500  for  5  years’  teaching  experi¬ 
ence.  Teachers  with  married  status  will  be 
paid  a  dependents’  allowance  of  $300  per 
annum  in  addition  to  their  salary,  provided 
the  aggregate  of  their  salary  and  the 
dependent’s  allowance  shall  not  exceed  the 
maximum  schedule  rate.  Principals,  maximum 
for  position  (administrative  allowance,  in¬ 
cluded  in  maximum  for  position.  in 
parentheses)  :  enrolment  up  to  175  $4,600 
($300),  enrolment  176-300  $5,000  ($450), 

enrolment  301-500  $5,400  ($600),  enrolment 
501-700  $5,800  ($750),  enrolment  above  700 
$6,200  ($900),  principal  of  Senior  High 

School  (minimum  $6,000)  $6,700  ($1,050). 

Escalator  clause:  “A  Cost-of-Living 
Adjustment  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
each  5  point  rise  or  fall  in  the  DBS  Cost- 
of-Living  Index  above  180  and  below  170 
in  the  amount  of  $5  per  month  for  each  5 
point  rise  or  fall,  adjustments  to  be  made 
effective  January  1,  and  July  1  each  year 
on  the  basis  of  the  DBS  Cost-of-Living  Index 
figure  for  the  preceding  months  of  October 
and  April  respectively.” 

Pensions:  the  provisions  respecting 
pensions  as  contained  in  .By-law  No.  423  of 
the  School  District  of  Winnipeg  No.  1,  as 
amended,  shall  continue  in  effect  during  the 
term  of  this  agreement. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  settlement  of 
differences. 
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Collective  Agreement  Act,  Quebec 


Recent  proceedings  under  the  Collective 
Agreement  Act,  Quebec,*  include  the 
extension  of  one  new  agreement  and  the 
amendment  of  12  others.  In  addition  to 
those  summarized  below,  they  include :  the 
amendment  of  the  agreement  for  trade  and 
office  employees  at  Jonquiere  published  in 
the  Quebec  Official  Gazette  issue  of  March 
29;  the  amendment  of  the  agreements  for 
barbers  and  hairdressers  at  Valleyfield  and 
for  retail  stores  at  Megantic  in  the  issue 
of  April  5;  for  garage  and  service  station 
employees  at  Montreal,  for  the  work  glove 
and  fine  glove  industries  in  the  province  in 
the  issue  of  April  12,  and  the  amendment 
of  the  agreement  for  funeral  undertakers’ 
employees  at  Montreal  in  the  issue  of 
April  19. 

Requests  for  the  amendment  of  the 
agreements  for  barbers  and  hairdressers  at 
Montreal  and  for  metal  trades  at  Quebec 
were  gazetted  March  22.  A  request  for  a 
new  agreement  for  structural  steel  erection 
rvorkers  in  the  province  and  a  request  for 
the  amendment  of  the  agreement  for  the 
glass  processing  industry  at  Quebec  were 
gazetted  March  29.  Requests  for  the 
amendment  of  the  agreements  for  barbers 
and  hairdressers  at  Hull,  for  retail  stores, 
and  hardware,  paint  and  building  materials 
stores  at  Quebec,  and  for  building  trades  at 
Sherbrooke,  at  Joliette  and  at  Montreal 
were  all  gazetted  April  5.  Requests  for  the 
amendment  of  the  agreements  for  food 
products  manufacturing  and  wholesale  trade 
at  Quebec  and  for  the  printing  trades  at 
Montreal  were  published  April  12 ;  requests 

*In  Quebec,  the  Collective  Agreement  Act 
provides  that  where  a  collective  agreement 
has  been  entered  into  by  an  organization  of 
employees  and  one  or  more  employers  or 
associations  of  employers,  either  side  may 
apply  to  the  Provincial  Minister  of  Labour 
to  have  the  terms  of  the  agreement  which 
concern  wages,  hours  of  labour,  apprentice¬ 
ship,  and  certain  other  conditions  made 
binding  throughout  the  province  or  within 
a  certain  district  on  all  employers  and 
employees  in  the  trade  or  industry  covered 
by  the  agreement.  Notice  of  such  applica¬ 
tion  is  published  and  30  days  are  allowed 
for  the  filing  of  objections,  after  which  an 
Order  in  Council  may  be  passed  granting 
the  application,  with  or  without  changes  as 
considered  advisable  by  the  Minister.  The 
Order  in  Council  may  be  amended  or 
revoked  in  the  same  manner.  Each  agree¬ 
ment  is  administered  and  enforced  by  a 
joint  committee  of  the  parties.  References 
to  the  summary  of  this  Act  and  to  amend¬ 
ments  to  it  are  given  in  the  Labour  Gazette, 
January,  1949,  p.  65.  Proceedings  under  this 
Act  and  earlier  legislation  have  been  noted 
in  the  Labour  Gazette  monthly  since  June, 
1934. 


for  the  amendment  of  the  agreements  for 
garage  employees  and  for  dairy  employees 
at  Quebec,  and  for  clock  and  watch  repairs 
in  some  counties  of  the  province  were 
gazetted  April  19. 

Orders  in  Council  wTre  also  published 
approving  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of 
certain  joint  committees  and  others  approv¬ 
ing  the  levy  of  assessment  on  the  '  parties 
to  certain  agreements. 

Manufacturing 

Fur  Manufacturing  Industry,  Quebec 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  April  3,  and 
gazetted  April  12,  amends  the  previous 
Orders  in  Council  for  this  industry  (L.G., 
Sept.,  1948,  p.  992;  May,  1950,  p.  693,  and 
previous  issues) .  Amendment  to  be  in  effect 
from  March  1,  1952. 

Mininiim  loeeldy  wage  rates  for  44  hours 
of  work;  shop  foremen  $64;  cutters  and 
tailors  from  $43.50  to  $60.50;  patternmakers 
(male  and  female)  from  $45  in  first  year  to 
$66  per  week  in  third  year;  blocker  $43; 
hide  sorter  $39;  operator  (male),  female 
operator  and  finisher  from  $30  to  $33 :  shop 
clerk  (male  and  female),  messenger  $14.5(). 
(The  above  rates  are  from  $2.50  to  $10.50 
per  week  higher  than  those  previously  in 
effect.)  Employees  wffiose  wages  are  higher 
than  those  established  for  their  category 
from  October  25,  1951.  to  February  29,  1952, 
are  entitled  to  a  wage  increase  equal  to  5 
per  cent  of  the  rate  set  for  the  period 
ending  February  29.  1952,  over  and  above 
the  rate  actually  paid  to  them  for  their 
classification. 

Cost-of-living  wage  adjustment:  one  per 
cent  per  point  of  increase  in  the  cost-of-living 
index  above  the  190-point  mark,  such  one 
per  cent  to  be  computed  on  the  wage  rates 
of  the  present  amendment.  Wage  readjust¬ 
ments  w'ill  be  made  every  3  months  commenc¬ 
ing  March  1,  1952.  The  cost-of-living  bonus 
will  not  be  incorporated  with  the  wages  paid 
but  will  be  paid  in  excess  thereof  and  its 
amount  shown  separately. 

Printing  Trades,  Montreal 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  March  20,  and 
gazetted  March  29,  amendsi  the  previous 
Orders  in  Council  for  this  industry  (L.G., 
Sept.,  1946.  p.  1250,  Dee.,  p.  1772;  March, 
1947,  p.  369,  April,  p.  543,  Dec.,  p.  1803; 
May,  1948,  p.  486;  Alay,  1949,  p.  604;  June, 
1951,  p.  827).  “L’Association  des  Ilebdo- 
madaires  de  Langue  francaise  du  Canada”  is 
added  to  the  list  of  contracting  parties. 

Minimum  hourly  icage  rates  for  day  work: 
composing  room — rates  for  journeymen  com- 
povsitors,  journeymen  machine  keyboard  oper¬ 
ators,  proof  readers  and  castermen  are  in¬ 
creased  from  $1,55  to  $1.72  per  hour  in 
zone  I,  $1.27  to  $1.43  in  zone  II,  and  from 
$1.15  to  $1.30  in  zone  III;  rates  for  caster 
runners  are  from  5  to  8  cents  per  hour  higher 
and  are  now  as  follows;  from  53  cents  per 
hour  in  first  6  months  of  first  year  to  81 
cent.s  in  second  6  months  of  third  year  in 
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zone  T,  from  46  cents  to  70  cents  in  zone  II. 
and  from  43  cents  to  67  cents  in  zone  III, 
after  the  third  j'ear  a  rate  agreed  upon 
between  employer  and  employee;  press  room 
rates  for  journeymen  pressmen  (rotarj' 
pres.ses,  flat  bed,  cylinder  pres.sesi,  etc.)  now 
range  from  Si. 72  per  hour  to  Sl-91  in  zone  I 
instead  of  from  $1.55  to  .$1.72  as  previously 
from  Si. 43  to  $1.50  in  zone  II  instead  of  from 
$1.27  to  $1.33  as  previously,  and  from  $1.30 
to  $1.42  in  zone  III  instead  of  from  $1.15 
to  $1.26  as  formerly;  rates  for  journeymen 
pressmen  on  platen  presses,  etc.  are  increased 
from  $1.33  to  $1.48  per  hour  in  zone  I,  from 
•$1.05  to  $1.18  in  zone  II,  and  from  99  cents 
to  $1.12  in  zone  III;  rates  for  assistant 
pressmen  (rotar.v  presses,  etc.)  represent  in¬ 
creases  ranging  from  13  to  21  cents  per  hour 
and  are  now  $1.48  per  hour  in  zone  I,  $1.18 
in  zone  II.  $1.12  in  zone  III;  assistant  press¬ 
men  (platen  presses,  etc.)  $1.43  in  zone  I, 
$1.14  in  zone  II,  $1.08  in  zone  III  is  an  added 
classiflcation;  rates  for  feeders  on  rotary 
presses,  etc.  are  increased  by  from  2  to  15 
cents  per  hour  and  range  from  $1.12  to 
$1.48  per  hour  in  zone  I.  from  99  cents  to 

$1.18  in  zone  II,  from  93  cents  to  $1.12  in 

zone  III:  feeders’  rates  on  platen  presses 
are  increased  from  $1.02  to  $1,13  per  hour 
in  zone  I,  from  83  to  93  cents  in  zone  II, 

from  77  to  87  cents  in  zone  III ;  book¬ 

binding  and  flnishing  departments — rates  for 
journeymen,  bookbinders  and  for  operators 
on  machines  are  increased  from  $1.55  to 
$1.72  per  hour  in  zone  I,  from  $1.27  to  $1.43 
in  zone  II,  and  from  $1.15  to  $1.30  in 
zone  III;  paper  trimmers  and  choppers  from 
$1.04  to  .$1.15  in  zone  I,,  from  83  to  93 
cents  in  zone  II,  and  from  77  to  87  cents 
in  zone  III;  rates  for  female  help  and  males 
replacing  females  are  increased  by  8  cents 
per  hour  in  the  3  zones  making  the  new 
rates  86  cents  per  hour  in  zone  I,  72  cents 
in  zone  II,  66  cents  in  zone  III.  Minimum 
rates  for  unskilled  male  helpers  in  all 
departments  are  5  to  6  cents  per  hour  higher 
and  are  now  as  follows:  during  first  6 
months  of  first  year  53  cents  per  hour  in 
zone  I.  46  cents  in  zone  II,  43  cents  in 
zone  III,  thereafter  65  cents  in  zone  I.  57 
cents  in  zone  II,  and  54  cents  in  zone  III. 

Other  provisions  of  this  amendment  revise 
the  regulations  governing  apprentices’  rates, 
apprenticeship  periods  and  definitions  as  well 
as  the  revision  of  rules  governing  the  oper¬ 
ations  of  pre.s.ses. 

Construction 

Building  Trades,  Hull  and  District 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  March  20,  and 
gazetted  March  29,  amends  the  previous 
Orders  in  Council  for  this  industry  (L.G., 
•Tan.,  1950,  p.  78,  April,  p.  517,  Nov.,  p.  1905; 
.Tan.,  1951,  p.  64,  March,  p.  358,  .June,  p.  828; 
■Tan..  1052,  p.  56.  April,  p.  452,  May,  p.  611). 

Minimum  hourly  icage  rate  for  painter — 
decorator  in  zone  I  is  increased  from  $1.22 
to  $1.35  per  hour. 

Building  Trades,  Sherbrooke 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  March  20, 
and  gazetted  March  29,  amends  the  previous 
Orders  in  Council  for  this  industry  (L.G., 
Nov.,  1947,  p.  1661;  Dec..  1948,  p.  1421;  Feb., 
1940,  p.  178;  Feb.,  1950,  p.  209,  Nov.,  p. 
1905:  .Tune,  1951.  p.  829,  Aug.,  p.  1109,  Nov., 
p.  1539). 


Mininiuiii  hourly  ivayv  rulen:  in  pursuance 
of  a  cost-of-living  wage  adjustment  clau.se 
previously  provided  for,  all  minimum  rates 
will  be  increased  by  5  cents  iier  hour  effec¬ 
tive  from  .Tidy  15,  1951  (Index  foi- 

November,  1951,  at  191-2).  This  provision 
does  not  apply  to  pipe  mechanics,  steam- 
fitters,  welders,  tinsmiths  and  roofers  work¬ 
ing  in  the  city  of  Sherbrooke  and  within  a 
radius  of  5  miles  from  its  limits. 

Building  Trades,  Montreal 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  April  17,  and 
gazetted  April  19,  makes  binding  the  terms 
of  a  new  agreement  between  the  Builders 
Exchange  Inc.  of  Montreal,  the  Master 
Plumbers’  Association  of  Montreal  and 
Vicinity,  “La  Section  des  Entrepreneurs  en 
Plomberie  et  Chauffage”  of  the  Retail 
INIerehants  Association  of  Canada,  Inc.  and 
The  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Council  of  Montreal  and  Vicinity,  Le 
Conseil  des  Syndioats  des  metiers  de  la 
Construction  de  Montreal,  The  United  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Journeymen  and  Apprentices  of 
the  Plumbing  and  Pipe  Fitting  Industry  of 
the  Lhiited  States  and  Canada,  L’Associa- 
tion  des  Plombiers  Soudeurs  et  Poseurs 
d’Appareils  de  Chauffage  des  Syndicats 
nationaux  de  Montreal,  Inc.  Agreement  to 
be  in  force  from  April ,  19,  1952,  until 

April  1,  1953. 

The  provisions  of  this  agreement  are 
similar  to  those  previously  in  effect  (L.G., 
Aug.,  1951,  p.  1108)  with  some  exceptions 
as  follows: — 

Industrial  jurisdiction :  landscape  work  is 
deleted  from  the  terms  of  this  agreement. 

Territorial  jurisdiction :  the  trades  of 
structural  iron  work  and  reinforcing  steel 
erection  are  deleted  from  the  area  com¬ 
prising  the  entire  province. 

Hours  remain  unchanged  at  40  per  week 
for  qualified  tradesmen,  hod  carriers  and 
construction  boilermakers’  helpers;  55  per 
week  for  shovel  operators,  pile  driver  men 
and  crews,  cartage  and  hauling  employees, 
etc.;  48  per  week  for  linoleum  and  tile 
layers,  waxers  and  polishers,  etc.;  60  per 
week  for  road  construction;  50  per  week 
for  common  labourers. 

Minimum  wage  rates:  in  this  agreement 
there  is  a  general  increase  of  15  cents  per 
hour  for  most  hourly  rated  workers  and  of 
$6  per  week  for  weeldy  rated  workers,  with 
tlie  following  exceptions — Minimum  wage 
rates  for  the  elevator  construction  industry 
throughout  the  province  are  similar  to 
those  previously  in  effect  and  summarized 
in  the  Labouk  Gazette  of  IMay.  1952. 
Minimum  wage  rates  and  the  cost-of-living 
escalator  clause  for  plumbers,  steamfitters. 
etc.  remain  the  same  as  those  summarized  in 
the  Labour  Gazette  of  August,  1951. 
Weekly  rates  for  permanent  employees  are 
unchanged  from  those  published  in  the 
Quebec  Official  Gazette  of  .June  9,  1951. 
Minimum  rates  for  asbestos  insulation 
■icorkers  are  unchanged  from  those  published 
in  the  Quebec  Official  Gazette  of  November 
10.  1951,  at  $1.70  per  hour  for  mechanics 
and  $1.35  for  junior  mechanics.  Minimum 
rates  for  marble,  tile  and  terrazo  workers 
are  5  cents  per  hour  higher  making  the 
new  rate  for  marble  setters,  terrazzo  layer 
and  tile  setters  $1.80  per  hour.  Rates  for 
apprentices  to  marble,  tile  and  terrazzo 
trades  (with  the  exception  of  first  year 
apprentice)  now  include  the  5  cents  per 
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liour  bonus  previously  provided  for  in  the 
Queiec  Official  Oasette  for  November  3, 

1951.  The  classification  structural  steel 
erector  is  deleted  from  the  wage  scale  which 
forms  part  of  this  agreement.  A  request 
for  a  new  agreement  for  structural  steel 
erection  workers  in  the  province  was 
gazetted  March  29. 

Building  Trades,  St.  Jerome 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  April  9,  and 
gazetted  April  19,  amends  the  previous 

Orders  in  Council  for  this  industry  (L.G., 
Aug.,  1948,  p.  873;  Dee.,  1949,  p.  1559; 

May,  1950,  p.  694,  Oct.,  p.  1680,  Nov.,  p. 
1905;  Jan.,  1951,  p.  64,  Nov.,  p.  1539;  Jan., 

1952,  p.  56,  April,  p.  453).  “Le  Conseil 
Laurentien  des  Metiers  de  l;a  Construction” 
is  added  to  the  list  of  contracting  parties. 

Hours  are  unchanged  at  48  per  week  for 
tradesmen,  54  per  week  for  labourers 

distributed  between  7  a.m.  and  6  p.m. 
(previously  8  a.m.  and  5  p.m.)  Monday 
through  Saturday.  However,  regulations 
which  formerly  permitted  the  working  of  a 


5-day  week  of  48  hours  in  the  county  of 
Terrebonne  and'  a  5-day  week  of  45  hours 
in  the  village  of  Shawbridge  are  deleted. 

Overtime:  time  and  one-half  for  work  in 
excess  of  regular  daily  or  weekly  hours 
between  6  p.m.  and  10  p.m.;  double  time 
between  10  p.m.  and  7  a.m. 

Minimum  hourly  ivaye  rates  for  certain 
classifications  are  increased  by  from  8  to  15 
cents  per  hour  and  are  now  as  follows: 
bricklayer  $1.45;  journeymen  electrician 
$1.20;  tinsmith-roofer  $1.15;  painter  $1.20; 
carpenter-joiner  (county  of  Terrebonne  only) 
$1.30;  mason  $1.45;  labourer  (plasterer’s, 
mason’s  and  bricklayer’s  helper)  $1;  pipe 
mechanic,  plumber,  steamfitter  _senior 
journeyman  $1.30;  junior  journeyman  $1.20. 
Apprentices’  rates  are  15  cents  per  hour 
higher  as  follows:  apprentice  carpenter- 
joiners  from  75  cents  per  hour  in  first  year 
to  $1.10  in  fourth  year;  apprentices  to 
trades  requiring  4  years  of  apprenticeship 
from  70  cents  in  first  year  to  95  cents  in 
fourth  year;  apprentices  to  trades  requiring 
3  years  of  apprenticeship  from  75  cents  per 
hour  in  first  year  to  95  cents  in  fourth  year. 


Governmental  Labour  Officials  Association 

Hold  35th  Annual  Meeting  in  Puerto  Rico 


The  35th  Annual  Conference  of  the 
International  Association  of  Governmental 
Labour  Officials  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  held  in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico, 
April  28  to  May  1,  was  attended  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  22  states,  Guam,  Alaska,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  United  States  Federal 
Department  of  Labour,  and  Canada. 

Six  Canadians  attended  the  Conference; 
R.  W.  Cram,  Assistant  Director,  Economics 
and  Research  Branch,  and  Miss  Edith 
Lorentsen,  Legislation  Branch,  both  from 
the  federal  Department  of  Labour;  Miss 
Evelyn  Best,  representing  the  Canadian 
Association  of  Administrators  of  Labour 
Legislation;  Hon.  Charles  Daley,  Minister 
of  Labour  and  J.  B.  Metzler,  Deputy 
Minister  of  Labour  for  Ontario  and  Donat 
Quimper,  Associate  Deputy  Minister  of 
Labour,  Quebec. 

The  Conference  program  included  panel 
discussions  of  Stretching  the  Budgetary 
Dollar,  the  Role  of  the  States  and  Federal 
Government  in  Industrial  Health  and 
Safety,  and  Minimum  Wage  Legislation. 

The  L^nited  States  Secretary  of  Labour, 
Maurice  Tobin,  addressed  the  Conference 
at  the  closing  session.  He  congratulated 
Puerto  Rico  on  its  latest  step  toward  self- 
government.  the  adoption  by  popular  vote 
of  a  new  democratic  constitution  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Welcoming  the  Canadian  delegates,  he 
said :  — 

I  am  sure  they  share  with  us  a  natural 
pride  in  the  flowering  of  another  self- 
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governing  commonw'ealtli  in  the  family  of 
free  peoples.  Canadians  constantly  demon¬ 
strate  what  ’  every  liberty-loving  man 
knows^ — that  democratic  principles  are 
meaningless  unless  well  administered,  that 
we  can  save  democracy  only  by  making  it 
work.  The  high  level  of  competence  among 
Canadian  labour  law  administrators  has 
aUvays  been  a  source  of  instruction  and 
inspiration  to  us  in  the  States  and  will  be, 
I  know,  to  you  in  Puerto  Rico. 

He  paid  tribute  to  the  Department  of 
Labour  of  Puerto  Rico,  saying  that  it 
carried  out  most  of  the  labour  functions 
of  long-industrialized  states  and  at  the 
same  time  had  an  extensive  program 
promoting  the  welfare  of  migrants  to  the 
mainland. 

Mr.  Tobin  then  spoke  generally  of  the 
need  for  a  better  program  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  industrial  accidents.  The  place  to 
tackle  job  accidents  is  in  the  states,  he 
said,  not  only  because  they  have  basic  legal 
authority  but  also  because  they  are  closer 
to  industry’s  and  labour’s  needs.  Some 
state  labour  departments  are  well  equipped 
to  do  a  safety  job  while  others  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain  sufficient  funds  from 
their  Legislatures  to  provide  the  services 
for  which  they  are  legally  responsible.  The 
federal  Department  of  Labour  for  this 
reason  supports  the  proposal  for  federal  aid 
to  state  labour  departments  for  safety  work 
through  the  system  of  conditional  grants. 
He  said  that  the  job  accident  trend  turned 
upward  after  the  start  of  the  Korean  war 
but  that  there  is  evidence  that  the  upward 
trend  is  levelling  off. 


abour 


Law 


Labour  Legislation  Enacted 

in  British  Columbia  in  1952 


Only  important  labour  legislation  passed  during  1952 
amendment  to  Workmen’s 


A  substantial  increase  in  the  benefits 
payable  under  the  Workmen’s  Compensa¬ 
tion  Act  was  provided  for  by  the  British 
Columbia  Legislature,  which  met  from 
February  19  to  IMarch  26,  implementing 
some  of  the  recommendations  of  the  report 
of  Chief  Justice  Gordon  Sloan  of  the  British 
Columbia  Appeal  Court,  who  recently 
made  an  extensive  inquiry  into  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  Act.  The  Royal  Commission, 
set  up  in  November,  1949,  reported  to  the 
Legislature  on  February  20,  1952.  Several 
government  amendments  were  made  to  the 
Bill  during  its  passage  through  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  The  amending  Act  went  into 
operation  on  April  1,  1952. 

The  maximum  annual  earnings  on  which 
compensation  is  computed  were  increased 
from  S2.500  to  S3,600.  With  this  increase, 
the  amount  of  maximum  earnings  fixed 
in  British  Columbia  is  exceeded  only 
by  Ontario  and  Saskatchewan,  where  the 
amount  is  -S4.000.  In  all  other  provinces 
except  Prince  Edward  Island,  any  earnings 
in  excess  of  S3.000  are  disregarded.  In 
Prince  Edward  Island,  the  “ceiling”  on 
earnings  is  S2,500  a  year. 

Compensation  for  disability  is  payable  at 
the  rate  of  70  per  cent  of  earnings  instead 
of  66s  per  cent,  as  before.  This  change 
makes  the  percentage  rate  the  same  as 
that  estabEshed  in  19.52  in  Quebec.  In 
Ontario,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and  Prince 
Edward  Island  (as  a  result  of  1952  amend¬ 
ments  in  the  two  last-named  provinces), 
the  percentage  rate  for  disability  is  75;  in 
the  other  provinces,  it  is  66f. 

A  higher  minimum  payment  in  cases 
of  disability  is  also  provided  for.  The 
minimum  amount  that  may  be  awarded  in 
total  disability  cases  is  now  rai.sed  from 
.S12.50  a  week,  or  average  earnings,  if  less, 
to  -SIS  a  week  or  average  earnings. 

A  widow,  children,  orphans  and  all  other 
persons  dependent  on  the  earnings  of  a 
workman  will  receive  higher  compensation 
payments  if  the  workman  dies  as  the  re.sult 
of  an  industrial  accident. 

The  higher  benefits  apply  from  April  1, 
1952,  regardless  of  the  date  on  which  the 
accident  or  disablement  took  place.  This 


session  was  an 

Compensation  Act  boosting  benefits  payable 

clause,  making  benefits  payable  retro¬ 
actively,  was  inserted  by  the  Legislature 
during  passage.  The  maximum  amount 
allowed  for  burial  expenses  is  increased 
from  $150  to  $250.  For  a  widow  or  invalid 
widower,  the  allowance  is  increased  from 
$50  to  $75  a  month.  The  children’s 
allowance  is  raised  from  $12.50  to  $20  a 
month  for  children  under  16,  and  if  it  is 
desirable  to  continue  their  education,  for 
those  under  18  years.  Orphans’  allowances 
are  raised  from  $20  to  $30  a  month  each. 

The  allowances  payable  to  other  depen¬ 
dants  of  a  deceased  workman  were 
increased  by  amendments  introduced  during 
passage.  Where  there  is  no  widow,  invalid 
widower  or  children,  other  dependants 
receive  what  the  Board  considers  is  a  sum 
which  is  reasonable  and  proportionate  to 
the  pecuniary  loss  sustained.  In  such 
cases,  the  maximum  allowance  payable  to 
the  parents  of  a  deceased  workman  is  $75 
a  month  (increased  from  $40)  and  the 
maximum  allowance  to  all  dependants  is 
$75  (formerly  $55).  If  the  workman  leaves 
a  childless  widow  or  orphans  as  well  as  a 
dependent  parent  or  parents,  the  maximum 
amount  which  the  Board  may  award  to 
the  parent  or  parents  is  also  $75  a  month 
(formerly  $40).  Dependants  who  were  not 
receiving  support  from  the  workman  during 
his  lifetime  but  who  might  reasonably  have 
expected  financial  benefit  from  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  his  life  may  be  awarded  payments 
not  exceeding  $75  a  month  (formerly  $40) 
and  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  $1,000. 

A  further  amendment  removes  the  limit 
of  $3.50  a  day  on  the  amount  of  subsistence 
allowance  furnished  to  an  injured  workman 
undergoing  treatment  away  from  home. 
The  amount  of  such  allowance  is  now  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Board. 

Also  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Board 
is  the  amount  of  annual  expenditure  for 
rehabilitation  of  injured  workmen.  Form¬ 
erly,  the  Act  stipulated  that  not  more  than 
$75,000  might  be  spent  in  any  year.  An 
amendment  added  in  passage  empowers  the 
Board  to  provide  rehabilitation  treatraent 
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to  any  injured  workman  regardless  of  the 
date  on  which  he  first  became  entitled  to 
compensation. 

The  hospital  insurance  premium  for 
widows,  invalid  widowers  and  their  depen¬ 
dants  and  for  orphan  children  who  are 
receiving  compensation  under  the  Act  will, 
from  July  1,  1952,  be  paid  by  the  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Board.  The  Board 
will  also  pay  the  premium  on  behalf  of 
all  persons  who  are  dependent  on  such 
widow  or  invalid  widower  and  for  whom 
she  or  he  is  responsible  for  the  payment 
of  the  premium  under  the  Hospital  Insur¬ 
ance  Act. 

The  Board  is  now  empowered  to  pay 
compensation  for  cases  of  silicosis  and 
pneumoconiosis  complicated  by  tuberculosis 
or  other  diseases  wliere  the  workman  does 
not  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  Act 
regarding  residence,  time  of  exposure,  filing 
of  claims,  etc.,  for  any  period  after  April  1, 
1952.  Until  now,  the  Board  could  grant 
compensation  only  in  cases  of  uncompli¬ 
cated  silicosis  and  pneumoconiosis.  A  sec¬ 
tion  making  this  amendment  retroactive 
to  January  1,  1917,  when  the  first  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Act  went  into  force 
in  the  province,  was  struck  out  in  passage. 

B3^  an  amendment  of  the  Legislature,  it 
was  stipulated  that  the  payment  to  a  widow 
who  remarries  will  not  be  increased  as  a 
result  of  the  increase  in  the  monthly 
pension  and,  as  before,  may  not  exceed 
$1,200. 

In  passage,  the  Legislature  increased  the 
annual  salary  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Board  from  not 
more  than  $7,500  to  $12,000  and  the  salary 
of  each  Commissioner  from  not  more  than 
$6,000  to  $10,000. 

The  Legislature  added  an  amendment 
with  respect  to  the  Accident  Fund  to 
provide  that,  if  it  is  found,  on  an  estimate 
made  by  the  Board,  that  more  than  suffi¬ 
cient  funds  are  available  to  meet  all  the 
expenditures  and  to  maintain  the  reserves 
provided  for  in  the  Act,  the  excess  may 
be  transferred  to  the  capitalized  reserves 
provided  for  to  meet  the  periodical  paj'^- 
ments  of  compensation  accruing  in  future 
years  in  respect  of  all  accidents  which 
occur  during  the  year. 

A  number  of  amendments  proposed  b^’ 
five  opposition  Members  were  ruled  out  of 
order  by  the  Speaker  because  they  would 
have  resulted  in  increased  expenditure  and 


would  therefore  have  to  be  recommended 
by  the  Crown.  Most  of  the  proposed 
amendments  were  designed  to  put  into 
effect  additional  recommendations  of  Chief 
Justice  Sloan. 

One  of  these  would  have  amended  the 
definition  of  “industrial  disease”  to  mean 
anj^  disease  arising  out  of  or  in  the  course 
of  occupation.  This  amendment  would 
have  brought  the  British  Columbia  Act 
into  line  with  the  Acts  of  Ontario  and 
Manitoba,  which  were  amended  in  recent 
years  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  com¬ 
pensation  for  any  industrial  disease  peculiar 
to  the  occupation  concerned. 

A  second  would  have  brought  commercial 
fishermen  under  the  Act. 

A  further  amendment  proposed  to  raise 
the  maximum  annual  earnings  on  which 
compensation  is  based  to  $4,000  instead  of 
the  $3,600  provided  for  in  the  Government 
Bill. 

A  fourth  amendment  would  have  in¬ 
creased  the  percentage  rate  for  disability 
from  70.  as  in  the  Government  Bill,  to  75. 
The  same  Member  proposed  to  increa.se 
from  $15  to  $20  a  week  the  minimum 
amount  pajmble  in  cases  of  permanent 
total  disability. 

The  fifth  Member  proposed  to  make 
deafness  from  any  process  involving  heavy 
or  continuous  impact  on  the  eardrums  com¬ 
pensable  and  would  have  allowed  the  Board 
to  pay  a  subsistence  allowance  to  a  work¬ 
man  undergoing  examination  away  from 
home  instead  of  only  to  one  who  is  under¬ 
going  treatment,  as  at  present. 

Acording  to  the  press,  Premier  Johnson 
stated  that  other  recommendations  of  the 
Report  of  Chief  Justice  Sloan  would  be 
left  over  for  the  parliamentary  session 
followfing  the  next  provincial  election. 

Hospital  Insurance  Inquiry 

The  Hospital  Insurance  Inquiry  Board 
was  set  up  in  1951  by  an  Act  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  to  inquire  into  the  Hospital  Insur¬ 
ance  Act  and  its  administration  and  into 
all  matters  pertaining  to  hospital  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  province.  A  1952  amendment 
to  the  Act  provides  that  the  report  of  the 
Inciuiry  Board  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Government  “before  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly  following  the 
present  session”  instead  of  before  the  1952 
legislative  session,  as  previously. 
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Legal  Decisions  Affecting  Labour 

British  Columbia  court  dismisses  appeal  of  a  civic  employees'  union 
against  Supreme  Court  judgment  setting  aside  award  of  conciliation 
board  which  the  union  and  the  city  had  agreed  to  accept  as  binding 


British  Columbia  Court  of  Appeal  .  .  . 

.  .  .  holds  that  "arbitral  tribunal"  under  1C  A  Act 
is  subject  to  rules  under  the  Arbitration  Act. 

On  June  22,  1950,  the  British  Columbia 
Court  of  Appeal  affirmed  a  judgment 
setting  aside  the  award  made  by  a  con¬ 
ciliation  board  where  the  parties  to  a 
dispute  had  agreed  to  accept  its  ruling  as 
final.  The  Appeal  Court  held  that,  where 
there  was  such  an  agreement  under  the 
Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act, 
the  conciliation  board  became  an  arbitral 
tribunal  subject  to  the  same  rules  of 
procedure  as  arbitrators  under  the  Arbitra¬ 
tion  Act,  and  therefore  could  not  accept 
and  act  upon  evidence  from  an  outside 
source  not  given  in  the  presence  of  the 
parties. 

A  dispute  concerning  wages  took  place 
between  the  City  of  Victoria  and  the  Civic 
Employees  Protective  Association.  In  the 
course  of  negotiations  conducted  by  a  con¬ 
ciliation  officer,  the  city  offered  a  general 
wage  increase  of  six  cents  per  hour.  This 
was  rejected  by  the  union,  which  demanded 
an  increase  of  25  cents  per  hour.  When 
the  conciliation  officer  failed  to  bring  about 
a  settlement,  a  conciliation  Imard  was 
appointed  by  the  Labour  Relations  Board 
upon  the  application  of  representatives  of 
the  employees.  Before  this  board  met,  the 
parties  agreed  to  be  bound  by  its  recom¬ 
mendation,  pursuant  to  Section  26  of  the 
Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act. 

After  hearing  evidence  and  argument  from 
both  parties  on  February  2.3  and  24,  19.50. 
a  majority  of  the  board  agreed  verbally  that 
an  increase  of  three  cents  per  hour  .should 
be  given.  The  member  of  the  board 
nominated  by  the  union  did  not  agree, 
considering  11  cents  per  hour  the  proper 
award.  The  decision  of  the  majority  was 
to  be  signed  on  February  27.  Soon  after 
the  hearings,  the  chairman  of  the  board 
learned  privately  from  a  member  of  the 
Labour  Relations  Board  of  the  offer  of  six 
cents  per  hour  which  had  been  made  by 
the  city.  The  offer  had  not  been  referred 
to  by  either  party  during  the  hearings. 
The  chairman  reconvened  the  board  with¬ 
out  summoning  the  parties  or  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  at  this  meeting  a  majority 


of  the  board,  with  the  city’s  appointee 
dissenting,  decided  to  recommend  an  in¬ 
crease  of  cents  per  hour,  a  compromise 
between  the  11  cents  proposed  by  the 
employees’  appointee  and  the  six  cents 
offered  earlier  by  the  city.  The  award  was 
appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  by  the  city 
and  was  set  aside.  In  the  Appeal  Court, 
the  union’s  appeal  from  this  judgment  was 
dismissed,  with  Mr.  Justice  O’Halloran 
dissenting. 

Mr.  Justice  Robertson  and  Mr.  Justice 
Bird  gave  separate  reasons  for  the  Court’s 
decision.  Mr.  Justice  Robertson  first 
stated  that  the  appeal  involved  primarily 
the  effect  of  Section  26  of  the  Industrial 
Concihatioii  and  Arbitration  Act.  This 
provides  that,  where  a  conciliation  board 
has  been  appointed,  if  one  party  offers  and 
the  other  agrees  to  be  bound  by  the  board’s 
recommendation,  “the  agreement  resulting 
from  such  acceptance  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  reference  to  arbitration,  and  the  con¬ 
ciliation  board  to  be  an  arbitral  tribunal 
foi'  the  purposes  of  the  law  of  the  province, 
and  the  recommendation  of  the  conciliation 
board  to  be  an  award  pursuant  to  such  a 
reference.” 

He  considered  that  the  effect  of  this 
section  was  to  place  the  conciliation  board 
in  the  same  position  as  arbitrators  under 
tlie  Arbitration  Act.  In  his  view,  members 
of  a  conciliation  board,  when  acting  as 
arbitrators,  are  governed  by  certain  rules 
of  judicial  procedure,  since  they  have 
juflicial  functions  to  perform.  The3^  must 
comply  with  the  rules  of  evidence,  may 
pi'ocecd  only  when  both  parties  are  present, 
and  must  not  consider  outside  evidence. 
He  found  the  board  in  this  case  guilty  of 
legal  misconduct  for  having  disregarded 
these  rules. 

Placing  a  similar  interpretation  on 
Section  26,  Mr.  Ju.stice  Bird  held  that  it 
must  be  taken  to  mean  that  once  the 
parties  agree  to  be  bound  by  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  board,  then  the  board 
ce.ases  to  be  a  conciliation  board  “appointed 
to  en<leavour  to  bring  about  an  agreement 
Ijetween  the  parties  to  a  dispute”  and 
becomes  “an  arbitral  tribunal  for  the 
purposes  of  the  law  of  the  province”,  the 
law  of  the  province  being  the  case  law  and 
statute  law  applic.able  to  a  board  of  arbi- 
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tration  including  the  Arbitration  Act. 
Thereafter,  in  his  opinion,  the  provisions  of 
the  ICA  Act  are  no  longer  apphcable  to 
the  proceedings  of  that  arbitral  tribunal. 
He  pointed  out  that  in  this  instance  the 
Labour  Relations  Board  first  appointed  a 
conciliation  board  “to  endeavour  to  bring 
about  an  agreement  between  the  parties” 
but  that  after  the  parties  agreed  to  be 
bound  by  its  recommendation  the  terms  of 
reference  were  changed  to  require  the  board 
“to  determine  wage  rates  under  the 
agreement.” 

The  effect  of  the  agreement  to  be  bound 
by  the  board’s  award  and  the  alteration 
in  the  terms  of  reference,  as  stated  above, 
was  to  convert  the  board  from  a  concilia¬ 
tion  board  into  a  board  of  arbitration,  as 
described  in  Section  26  (2)  of  the  Act. 

He  then  considered  the  question  whether 
the  proceedings  of  the  board  were  con¬ 
ducted  in  accordance  with  the  applicable 
law  of  the  province,  and  concluded; — 

In  my  opinion  the  majority  of  the  board 
in  that  decision  misconceived  their  duties 
and  responsibilities.  They  are  shown  to 
have  received  and  acted  in  the  absence  of 
the  parties  or  their  representatives,  upon 
evidence  or  information  from  an  outside 
source,  namely,  a  member  of  the  Labour 
Relations  Board,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  reached  a  decision  based  on  com¬ 
promise.  They  did  so  no  doubt  in  the 
mistaken  belief  that  their  function  was 
that  of  a  conciliation  board,  that  is  to 
say,  to  bring  about  agreement  between  the 
parties;  but  since  I  have  reached  the  con¬ 
clusion  for  the  reasons  earlier  expressed, 
that  they  had  become  an  arbitral  tribunal, 
their  duty  was  strictly  to  comply  with  the 
terms  of  the  submission  .  .  .  that  is  to  say, 
to  determine  what  wages  were  fair  and 
just  as  between  the  employees  and  the 
employer,  and  in  so  doing  they  were  bound 
to^  observe  the  ordinary  rules  which  are 
laid_  down  for  the  administration  of 
justice  .  .  .  and  to  reach  a  conclusion 
founded  on  the  evidence  adduced  before 
them  in  the  presence  of  the  parties  or 
their  representatives.  _  They  must  not 
receive  or  act  upon  evidence  from  outside 
sources. 

Mr.  Justice  0  Halloran,  dissenting,  main¬ 
tained  that  Section  26  must  be  interpreted 
in  the  light  of  the  whole  purpose  of  the 
Act.  which  was  to  bring  about  the 
settlement  of  industrial  disputes  through 


conciliation.  He  considered  that  the  con¬ 
ciliation  and  arbitration  features  of  the  Act 
wei-e  inseparable  and  that  the  arbitration 
mentioned  did  not  come  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  Arbitration  Act  but  was  a 
“special  statutoiy  degree  of  arbitration 
inseparably  linked  with  and  at  aU  times 
subject  to  conciliation  as  the  primary  and 
dominant  consideration.” 

He  was  of  the  opinion  that  to  require 
a  conciliation  board  to  comply  with  the 
strict  requirements  imposed  on  arbitrators 
would  hamper  rather  than  encourage  con¬ 
ciliation.  Employees  who  agreed  to  accept 
the  decision  of  a  conciliation  board  as 
final  showed  themselves  willing  to  com¬ 
promise  and  gave  up  the  right  to  strike. 
His  Lordship  found  it  unreasonable  that 
such  employees  should  give  up  a  further 
advantage  by  agreeing  to  limit  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  board  so  that  it  might  not 
take  into  consideration  any  circumstances 
in  their  favour.  Employees  would  be 
unwise  to  agree  to  be  bound  by  the  board’s 
decision  if  such  restriction  of  the  board’s 
jurisdiction  were  the  result. 

Since  he  considered  that  a  strict  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Section  26  would  be  contrary 
to  the  intent  of  the  ICA  Act,  Mr.  Justice 
O’Halloran  held  that  it  must  be  inter¬ 
preted  liberally.  He  stated  that  persuasive 
legislation  of  this  type  must  be  interpreted 
in  a  practical  way  so  as  to  carry  out  the 
intent  of  the  Legislature  to  legislate  for  the 
public  good. 

In  this  case  the  City  of  Victoria  had 
tentatively  agreed  to  pay  its  employees  a 
certain  increase,  and  informed  the  Supreme 
Court  at  the  hearing  that  it  had  already 
budgeted  for  the  increase  retroactive  to 
January  1.  Mr.  Justice  O’Halloran  saw 
no  reason  why  the  board  should  not  have 
taken  this  fact  into  consideration  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  problem.  For  this  reason  he 
considered  that  the  award  of  the  concilia¬ 
tion  board  ought  not  to  have  been  set 
aside,  and  he  would  have  allowed  the 
appeal.  Victoria  v.  Civic  Employees 
Protective  Association,  British  Columbia 
Court  of  Appeal,  [1952]  2  DLR  Part  2 
153. 
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Recent  Regulations  under  Provincial  Legislation 

Hours  of  work  ore  reduced  in  four  largest  Alberta  cities.  Manitoba 
establishes  safety  regulations  for  building  trades.  Higher  mothers’ 
allowances  provided  in  Saskatchewan.  B.C. minimum  wage  orders  revised 


A  maximum  44-hour  work  week  has  been 
put  into  effect  in  the  four  largest  cities 
of  Alberta.  The  4S-hour  limit  fixed  b3r  the 
Alberta  Labour  Act  prevails  in  the  rest  of 
the  province.  Two  British  Columbia 
minimum  wage  orders  have  been  revised. 

New  building  trades  regulations  in  Mani¬ 
toba  set  out  in  detail  the  precautionary 
measures  which  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
accidents  in  construction  and  excavation 
work.  In  Saskatchewan,  mothers’  allow¬ 
ances  have  been  raised  by  $10  a  month. 

Alberta  Labour  Act 

In  addition  to  raising  the  minimum  wage 
rates  in  Edmonton,  Calgarj",  Lethbridge  and 
Medicine  Hat,  as  reported  in  the  last  issue 
of  the  Labour  Gazette,  the  Board  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Relations  has  reduced  from  48  to  44  the 
weekly  hours  of  work  in  these  centres.  The 
Board’s  action  was  taken  under  Section  16 
of  the  Act  which  permits  it,  after  holding 
an  inquirj',  to  prescribe  lesser  maximum 
hours  of  work  in  any  employment  than  the 
eight  and  48-hotu'  limits  provided  for  in 
the  Act. 

Bj'  Hours  of  Work  Order  No.  22.  issued 
March  8,  gazetted  March  31,  and  effective 
April  30,  an  eight-hour  da\'  and  a  44-hour 
week  of  six  working  days  apply  to  all 
workers  covered  by  the  Alberta  Labour  Act 
except  those  exempted  by  another  order  of 
the  Board,  those  at  present  working  under  a 
collective  agreement  or  industrial  standards 
schedule,  and  those  in  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes  other  than  office  staff.  Employees 
governed  by  a  collective  agreement  or 
industrial  standards  schedule  are  exempted 
from  Order  22  until  the  next  anniversary 
date  of  the  agreement  or  schedule. 

Provision  is  made,  in  cases  where  the  new 
limit  is  impractical,  to  average  the  44-hour 
week  over  a  month,  so  long  as  no  more 
than  48  hours  are  worked  in  any  one  week. 

The  new  minimum  wage  rates  in  the 
four  cities,  effective  on  March  30,  are  .$26 
a  week  for  men  anrl  .$24  a  week  for  women 
(L.G.,  19.52,  p.  619). 

British  Columbia  Male  and  Female 
Minimum  Wage  Act 

Automotive  Repair  and  Gasoline 
Service  Stations 

Employees  working  in  the  production¬ 
line  or  assembly-line  manufacture  or 


reconditioning  of  automobile  parts  for  sale 
are  now  excluded  from  the  coverage  of 
Order  6,  which  fixes  minimum  rates  for 
male  and  female  employees  in  the  auto¬ 
motive  repair  and  gasoline  service-station 
industry  (L.G.,  1948,  p.  746;  1950;  p.  1192). 
Order  6,  first  issued  in  1948,  was  replaced 
by  a  new  Order  6  made  on  April  17  and 
gazetted  April  24.  Apart  from  the  change 
in  coverage,  the  order  is  substantially  the 
same  as  before. 

Mercantile  Industry 

The  provisions  of  Order  24  governing 
payment  of  overtime  were  re-worded  by 
Order  24A  made  on  April  17  and  gazetted 
on  April  24.  Order  24  fixes  a  minimum 
wage  of  $18  a  week  for  both  men  and 
women  workers  employed  in  the  mercantile 
industry  (L.G.,  1950,  p.  86). 

As  before,  time  and  one-half  the 
employee’s  regular  rate  must  be  paid  for 
all  hours  worked  in  excess  of  eight  in  a 
dav',  or  in  excess  of  44  in  a  week  where 
the  hours  worked  do  not  exceed  eight  in 
a  day.  Excluded  from  this  provision  are 
persons  for  whom  special  hours  of  work 
regulations  have  been  made  by  the  Board 
or  whose  dail.v  or  weekly  hours  may  be 
varied  under  the  conditions  set  out  in 
certain  sections  of  tlie  Hours  of  Work  Act. 

These  include:  (1)  workers  in  wholesale 
or  retail  stoi'es  throughout  the  province 
except  in  the  larger  cities,  in  drug  stores, 
and  in  retail  florists’,  shops,  who  are  gov¬ 
erned  by  Regulations  29B,  16F  and  19; 
(for  these  workei’S  time  and  one-half  is 
payable  after  the  hours  established  in  the 
regulations),  and  (2)  workers  who,  by 
custom  or  arrangement  or  try  agreement 
Iretween  employers’  and  workers'  organiza¬ 
tions  or  representatives,  work  less  than 
eight  hours  on  one  or  more  da.vs  of  the 
week  and  nine  hours  on  the  remaining 
daj's,  but  not  more  than  44  hours  in  the 
week,  or  who  work  an  average  of  44  hours 
weekly  over  an  agreed  period  of  time.  (In 
such  cases,  time  and  one-half  is  not  pay¬ 
able  until  the  employees  have  completed 
the  hours  so  established.) 

Fui'ther,  the  requirement  of  time  and 
one-half  for  overtime  does  not  apply  to 
persons  employed  in  a  position  of  super¬ 
vision  or  management  or  in  a  confidential 
capacity.  Such  persons  are  declared  exempt 
from  the  eight  and  44-hour  limits  set  by 
the  Hours  of  Work  Act. 
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It  is  stipulated  that,  except  in  an 
emergency,  when  statutory  hours  may  be 
exceeded,  and  except  where  a  variation 
in  hours  is  permitted  under  the  Hours  of 
Work  Act  or  Regulations,  as  noted  above, 
hours  may  not  exceed  eight  and  44  unless 
a  written  permit  from  the  Board  is 
obtained. 

When  an  industrial  undertaking  is  wholly 
or  partly  exempted  from  the  Hours  of  Work 
Act  or  when  the  Board  allows  a  permanent 
or  temporary  exception  from  the  Act,  the 
clause  with  respect  to  overtime  pay  may 
be  varied  to  meet  the  conditions  that  may 
apply. 

Manitoba  Building  Trades  Protection  Act 

B3^  a  proclamation  gazetted  March  22, 
this  Act,  passed  in  1948  to  replace  an 
earlier  Act,  came  into  effect  on  April  1, 
1952.  In  its  report  for  the  year  1949-50, 
the  Mechanical  and  Engineering  Section  of 
the  Manitoba  Department  of  Labour  stated 
that  its  task  of  inspecting  construction  and 
excavation  works  and  their  equipment  was 
made  more  difficult  by  the  lack  of  uniform 
regulations  to  guide  contractor's.  The  report 
recommended  the  adoption  of  the  regula¬ 
tions  drafted  bj^  the  Building  Trades 
Protection  Board  in  1948.  These  regula¬ 
tions  were  filed  March  19  and  gazetted 
March  22  of  this  year. 

The  regulations  prescribe  precautionary 
measures  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  in 
construction  and  excavation  work.  They 
stipulate  first  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
employer  and  ever^'  person  acting  in  a 
supervisorr^  capacity  to  see  that  all 
scaffolding,  staging,  flooring,  hoists,  derricks, 
ladders,  slings,  shoring  and  other  types  of 
equipment  used  are  safe  and  suitable  and 
are  constructed,  protected,  placed,  main¬ 
tained  and  operated  so  as  to  afford  reason¬ 
able  safety  to  workers  employed  on,  in  or 
about  any  building,  erection  or  excavation. 

Scaffolding 

The  minimum  standards  prescribed  for 
scaffolding  require  that  it  be  strong  enough 
to  carry  twice  the  maximum  load  it  has 
to  support.  The  deck  of  scaffolding  must 
be  at  least  24  inches  wdde  and  must  be 
supported  by  uprights  placed  at  intervals 
not  greater  than  10  feet  on  centres.  If 
higher  than  16  feet  from  the  ground,  the 
deck  must  be  protected  by  a  guard  rail 
and  must  have  along  its  entire  outer  edge 
a  1"  X  6"  toe-board  fixed  in  a  vertical 
position.  Where  any  scaffolding  higher 
than  16  feet  is  to  be  used  bj^  bricklayers, 
stonemasons,  plasterers  or  concrete  workers, 
the  deck  must  be  at  least  48  indies  wide; 


where  scaffolding  is  to  be  used  bj'  persons 
engaged  in  cornice  work,  it  must  extend 
at  least  24  inches  beyond  the  finished  face 
of  the  cornice.  All  staging,  platforms, 
decking  or  flooring  must  be  constructed  of 
planking  at  least  two  inches  thick  laid 
tightly  together  and  properly  fastened  so 
that  tools  or  building  materials  cannot  fall 
through. 

Any  platform  or  scaffold  suspended  from 
above  must  be  of  a  type  approved  by  the 
Minister  of  Labour  and  must  be  secured 
so  as  to  prevent  it  from  swaying  or  becom¬ 
ing  unfastened  bj''  accident,  and  balanced 
so  that  it  hangs  on  a  horizontal  plane. 
It  must  be  equipped  with  toe-board  and 
guard  rail  and  the  space  between  the  two 
must  be  covered  with  chicken  w'ire,  canvas 
or  other  protection,  securely  fastened.  All 
thrustouts,  hooks  and  other  apparatus 
supporting  the  platform  must  be  able  to 
support  tw'ice  the  weight  of  staging,  plat¬ 
form  and  scaffold,  including  the  maximum 
load  to  be  carried.  No  more  than  one- 
quarter  of  the  length  of  a  thrustout  maj" 
project  outward  beyond  the  point  of 
vertical  support,  and  all  bearers  and 
hangers  must  be  securely  fastened  to 
thrustouts  by  means  of  bolts  or  nailed  with 
nails  two  and  one-half  times  as  long  as 
the  thickness  of  material  being  used.  The 
deck  must  be  tight.  If  the  .suspended  plat¬ 
form  is  to  be  used  exclusivelj^  by  painters, 
decorators  or  sign  painters  and  at  a  height 
of  less  than  16  feet,  the  w'idth  of  the  deck 
maj^  be  reduced  to  16  inches,  provided  that 
a  taut  lifeline  is  stretched  horizontally^  at 
approximately  waist  level  along  the  inner 
side  of  the  platform.  All  suspended  staging, 
platforms,  hangers,  thrustouts  and  other 
apparatus  must  be  tested  for  strength, 
after  assembly  in  position  for  use,  while 
suspended  at  maximum  extension. 

Manufactured  scaffolding  and  hoists  maj" 
be  used,  provided  they  pass  the  load  tests, 
incorporate  the  reciuired  safety  features,  and 
have  been  approved  by  the  Minister. 

Ladders 

Except  where  both  ends  of  a  portable 
ladder  are  securely  fastened  to  a  rigid 
.support,  the  ladder  must  be  set  at  an 
angle  of  not  less  than  15  degrees  from  the 
perpendicular,  or  so  that  the  horizontal 
distance  from  the  foot  of  the  ladder  to  the 
base  of  the  wall  against  which  the  ladder 
rests  is  not  less  than  one-quarter  the  length 
of  the  ladder  to  its  point  of  contact  wdth 
the  wall.  Where  a  ladder  rises  to  a  deck 
or  floor,  its  upper  end  must  reach  at  least 
three  feet  above  the  deck  or  floor.  The 
interval  betw-een  ladder  rungs  must  not  he 
more  than  12  inches  on  centres. 
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Hoists 

Elevator  type  lioists  used  in  tlie  building 
trades  must  be  constructed  to  bear  three 
times  the  maximum  load  they  may  be 
required  to  carry.  If  constructed  of  wood, 
they  must  be  of  sound,  straight-grained 
lumber;  aU  uprights,  cross  bars  and  braces 
must  be  at  least  2"  by  6"  where  the  height 
of  the  tower  does  not  exceed  30  feet  and 
4"  X  6”  where  the  height  of  the  tower 
exceeds  30  feet.  Hoists  constructed  of 
other  material  must  have  an  equivalent 
minimum  strength.  Every  landing  stage 
must  be  strong  enough  to  carry  twice  its 
expected  maximum  load,  must  have  a  guard 
rail  and  toe-board,  and  must  have  remov¬ 
able  barriers  at  least  six  feet  high  around 
all  shaft  openings  kept  in  place  at  all 
times,  except  when  the  hoist  is  in  use  and 
the  skip  is  at  the  landing  stage.  The 
hoists  must  be  properly  fastened  to  the 
work  under  construction  at  intervals  not 
exceeding  30  feet  and  must  have  a  vertical 
ladder  fitted  to  the  hoist  tower  opposite 
to  the  side  on  which  any  vertical  cable 
runs.  All  sheaves,  cables,  blocks,  skips  and 
other  hoist  attachments  must  be  strong 
enough  to  bear  three  times  the  maximum 
load  required.  Towers  mu.st  be  eciuipped 
with  proper  skip  guides.  Motors  must  be 
securely  anchored  to  prevent  any  shifting. 

orkmen  must  be  able  to  remove  material 
from  the  skip  at  platform  level  without 
having  to  board  it.  A  sign  prohibiting 
riding  on  the  skip  must  be  clearly  visible 
to  all  employees  likely  to  board  the  skip. 

All  cranes,  derricks  and  other  hoisting 
apparatus  must  be  strong  enough  to  carry, 
when  fully  extended,  three  times  the 
maximum  anticipated  load  and  must  be 
guyed  or  anchored  so  that  when  they  are 
fully  extended  and  loaded  there  is  no 
danger  of  overturning  or  collapsing. 

Skeleton  Frame  Construction 

Rules  are  set  out  governing  the  con¬ 
struction  of  buildings  with  a  skeleton  frame. 
As  soon  as  a  skeleton  frame  is  erected  to 
a  column  splice,  a  planked  floor  or  other 
adequate  deck  must  be  built  immediately 
below  the  column  splice.  If  the  frame  is 
more  than  two  storeys  high,  floors  or 
decks  must  be  placed  at  intervals  of  not 
more  than  two  storeys.  Where  steel  or 
other  work  is  progressing  on  two  levels  at 
once,  adequate  deck  covering  is  required 
not  more  than  two  storeys  above  where 
work  is  being  carried  on.  Where  riveting 
is  to  be  done,  a  temporary  floor  must  be 
provided  immediately  below  the  portion  of 
the  floor  level  on  which  the  riveters  are 
working  to  protect  from  injury  all  workmen 
at  lower  levels.  When  workmen  are 


required  to  work  at  a  height  of  more  than 
40  feet  on  britlges,  arch  spans  or  other 
skeleton  frame  construction  where  flooring 
cannot  be  provided,  a  safety  net  must  be 
placed  beneath  them  to  protect  them 
against  injuries  from  falls. 

Excavation  W'ork 

The  regulations  also  include  detailed 
provisions  for  the  use  of  supports  in 
excavation  work.  Excavations  more  than 
five  feet  deep  or  eight  feet  long  must  have 
vertical  shoring  extending  from  or  above 
surface  level.  In  hard,  compact  material, 
the  shoring  must  be  at  intervals  not  exceed¬ 
ing  four  feet  and  must  extend  to  within  two 
feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  excavation. 
In  materials  not  hard  and  compact,  there 
must  be  shoring  every  two  feet  extending 
to  the  bottom  of  the  excavation,  and  in 
sand,  quicksand  or  similar  material,  exca¬ 
vations  must  have  close  shored  sheathing 
extending  from  above  surface  level  to  the 
bottom. 

All  shoring  and  sheathing,  when  not 
individually  braced,  must  be  held  in  posi¬ 
tion  by  horizontal  stringers  at  intervals  of 
not  more  than  five  feet.  All  shoring, 
stringers  and  braces  must  be  made  of  wood 
at  least  two  inches  thick  or  of  material 
equally  strong;  all  such  equipment  must  be 
inspected  frequently  and  maintained  in 
good  condition. 

Where  mechanical  excavating  equipment 
is  used,  the  shoring  must  be  carried  up  to 
the  point  at  which  any  workman  is  engaged, 
or  to  within  15  feet  of  where  the  equipment 
is  working,  and  may  not  be  removed  as 
long  as  any  employees  are  required  to  work 
in  the  excavation.  All  workmen  are 
required  by  the  regulations  to  remain 
within  the  shored  area  of  an  excavation. 

Excavations  more  than  five  feet  deep 
must  be  eejuipped  with  one  or  more  ladders 
to  permit  workers  to  descend  and  ascend 
in  safety.  Workers  must  be  protected 
against  falling  materials.  No  material  may 
be  placed  within  24  inches  of  the  edge  of 
the  excavation. 

Special  rules  apply  to  all  tunnels, 
accessory  shafts  and  caissons  which  work¬ 
men  are  required  to  enter,  except  tunnel 
construction  in  connection  with  mines.  All 
cais.sons  must  be  properly  shored  and  pro¬ 
tected  to  prevent  any  cave-in,  with  shoring 
placed  every  six  feet  in  depth  when  caissons 
are  being  excavated.  No  worker  may 
descend  a  shaft  for  the  purpose  of  expand¬ 
ing  the  excavation  unless  the  shaft  is 
shored  in  this  way.  Any  tunnel  extending 
two  feet  or  more  from  the  shaft  must  be 
shored  and  all  sheathing  constructed  so  as 
to  prevent  loose  earth  from  falling  on  the 
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workmen.  Shoring  may  be  removed  only 
to  carry  out  repairs  and  must  be  replaced 
immediately  after  repairs  are  completed. 

All  excavation  work  must  be  adequately 
guarded  by  fences  or  guard  rails  to  pre¬ 
vent  members  of  the  public  or  workmen 
who  may  pass  from  falling  into  the  exca¬ 
vation.  All  ropes,  cables,  chains,  blocks  and 
other  equipment  must  be  careful^  in¬ 
spected  by  the  contractor  or  person  in 
charge  of  the  work  before  they  are  used 
and  at  frequent  intervals  during  use.  If 
any  defect  is  discovered,  the  equipment 
may  not  be  used  except  under  conditions 
laid  down  in  a  written  order  of  an  inspector. 

Protective  Equipment 

If  gas  fumes  or  other  hazards  are  believed 
to  exist  in  any  trench,  manhole,  excava¬ 
tion  or  other  confined  space,  no  workman 
may  enter  without  a  safety  belt  and  life¬ 
line  of  an  approved  type.  If  there  is 
believed  to  be  actual  danger  from  fumes, 
any  workman  entering  the  space  must  also 
wear  an  approved  respirator. 

When  workmen  are  required  to  work  at 
higher  than  normal  air  pressure  in  any 
caisson  or  tunnel  work,  adequate  air-locks 
and  all  other  standard  equipment  approved 
for  such  work  must  be  supplied  and  main¬ 
tained  in  good  working  order  and  inspected 
and  tested  daily  or  at  every  change  of  shift, 
whichever  is  the  oftener. 

Er»ployers  in  building  trades  are  required 
to  furnish  respirators  of  an  approved  type 
free  of  cost  to  workmen  engaged  in  cutting, 
drilling  or  dry  grinding  of  stone,  cement, 
terrazzo  or  similar  materials;  in  spray 
painting;  or  in  hot  riveting,  flame  clean¬ 
ing  or  flame  cutting  of  metal  coated  with 
a  compound  which  gives  off  toxic  fumes 
when  heated,  where  the  dust  or  fumes  may 
be  inhaled  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  cause 
injury  to  the  workmen.  Where  workmen 
are  spraying  paint  of  a  type  likely  to  cause 
harm  to  the  skin,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
employer  to  supply,  and  of  every  workman 
to  apply  to  all  exposed  parts  of  his  body,  a 
protective  oil,  grease  or  cream.  Employers 
are  required  to  furnish  an  approved  type 
sand  blast  helmet,  with  fresh  air  tube 
attached,  to  every  employee  engaged  in 
sandblasting  or  similar  work. 

Otlier  Equipment 

Gasoline,  gas  or  oil-operated  heaters  used 
in  an  enclosure  must  be  of  an  approved 
type;  the  enclosure  must  be  adequately 
ventilated  so  as  to  carry  away  all  smoke 
or  gas  fumes. 

Portable  power-operated  saws  may  not 
be  used  as  bench  saws  or  be  rigidly  fastened 
unless  a  control  switch  is  within  easy  and 
safe  reach  of  the  operator. 


Use  of  Explosives 

All  explosives,  fuses  and  detonators  must 
be  stored  separately  and  in  compliance  with 
standard  rules  for  handling  such  materials. 
Storage  places  must  be  locked  to  prevent 
entry  by  unauthorized  persons.  Only  com¬ 
petent  persons  with  adequate  knowledge  of 
the  dangers  may  handle  or  use  explosives. 
The  person  in  charge  of  blasting  must  be 
responsible  for  giving  warning  and  removing 
all  persons  from  the  surrounding  danger 
areas  before  the  charge  is  fired.  Warning 
must  be  given  at  least  three  minutes  before 
the  blast  is  fired  by  competent  workmen 
stationed  at  a  reasonable  distance  at  each 
avenue  of  approach  or  points  of  danger,  by 
means  of  signals  such  as  clarion  or  wdiistle 
blasts.  No  person  may  return  to  the  danger 
area  until  authorized  by  the  person  in 
charge.  If  a  charge  fails  to  explode,  it  is 
his  duty  to  take  appropriate  means  to 
remove  the  danger  of  explosion  before 
allowing  others  to  return  to  the  danger 
areas.  The  regulations  require  every 
employer,  contractor  and  workman  to  com¬ 
ply  also  with  the  provisions  of  the  federal 
Explosives  Act,  the  Manitoba  Highway 
Traffic  Act,  and  any  other  federal  or 
provincial  statutes  or  regulations  or  muni¬ 
cipal  by-laws  relating  to  the  use  of 
explosives. 

First  Aid 

On  each  construction  project  the  employer 
is  required  to  maintain  in  readily  acces¬ 
sible  places  an  adequate  supply  of  first  aid 
equipment  and  to  provide  services  in 
accordance  with  the  standards  recommended 
by  the  Safety  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Labour. 

Notice  of  Accidents 

If  a  workman  suffers  injuries  causing 
disability  within  the  meaning  of  the  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Act,  his  employer  must 
notify  the  Department  of  Labour  in  writing 
of  the  accident,  either  by  sending  a  copy 
of  the  report  furnished  to  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Board  or  by  completing  a 
form  supplied  by  the  Minister.  In  the 
event  of  a  serious  or  fatal  accident,  the 
employer  must  immediately  notify  the 
Department  by  telephone,  messenger  or 
telegram,  and  must  not  allow  any  equip¬ 
ment  or  material  involved  in  the  accident 
to  be  moved,  except  to  release  a  workman 
or  to  avoid  creating  an  additional  hazard, 
until  an  inspector  has  investigated  the 
scene  and  has  authorized  such  removal. 

Power  of  Inspector 

An  inspector  is  authorized  to  order  an 
employer  in  writing  to  provide  additional 
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necessary  safeguards  for  workmen.  The 
written  order  may  be  delivered  to  the 
person  apparently  in  charge  of  the  work; 
its  instructions  must  be  carried  out  within 
a  specified  period. 

General 

Employers  and  workmen,  in  addition  to 
complying  with  these  regulations,  are 
required  to  comply  with  all  statutes,  regu¬ 
lations  and  by-laws  applicable  to  their 
particular  work  or  trade. 

Saskatchewan  Social  Aid  Act 

Mothers’  Allowances 

From  April  1,  1952,  the  amount  of  the 
mother’s  allowance  payable  in  Saskat¬ 
chewan  has  been  raised  by  SIO  a  month 
by  revised  regulations  approved  by  Order 
in  Council  990'52  of  April  4,  gazetted 
April  12.  The  previous  regulations  (O.C. 
127,  49,  as  amended  by  O.C.  1462/50,  see 
L.G.,  1949,  p.  456  and  1950,  p.  1923)  are 
rescinded.  The  allowances  now  range  from 
S420  a  year  (S35  a  month)  for  a  mother 
with  one  child  to  $1,020  a  year  ($85  a 
month)  for  a  mother  with  10  children.  In 
\-iew  of  the  increase  of  $120  a  year,  the 
regulations  no  longer  contain  the  provision 
which  permitted  the  Social  Welfare  Board 
to  grant  an  additional  allowance  if,  because 
of  housing  conditions  or  expenditure  in 
connection  with  special  diets  or  education, 
or  because  of  other  circumstances,  further 
assistance  was  necessary  for  the  proper  care 
of  a  famih'.  An  additional  $120  a  year  is 
still  granted  in  cases  where  there  is  an 
incapacitated  father  living  at  home. 

Conditions  of  eligibility  are,  in  general, 
the  same  as  before,  provision  being  made, 
however,  to  pay  the  allowance  on  behalf 
of  a  mother  and  her  children  in  cases  where 
the  incapacitated  father  is  not  living  at 
home.  In  cases  where  both  parents  are  in 
a  nursing  home  or  hospital,  or  one  parent 
is  dead  and  the  other  confined  to  hospital, 
it  is  now  possible  to  pay  the  allowance  to 
a  guardian  on  behalf  of  the  children. 

The  clause  permitting  payment  of  the 
allowance  on  behalf  of  a  child  16  to  18 
years  of  age  until  completion  of  Grade  XII 
has  been  reworded  to  include  a  child  of 
this  age  who  is  taking  a  business  or  profes- 
cional  course  as  well  as  one  who  is  attending 
school.  The  allowance  may  not  be  con¬ 
tinued  beyond  June  30  in  the  school  year 
in  which  he  reaches  the  age  of  18. 

A  new  provision  permits  resumption  of 
the  allowance  after  absence  from  the  prov¬ 
ince.  If  the  recipient  returns  within  six 
months,  she  may  be  paid  the  allowance  for 


a  period  of  her  absence  but  not  for  more 
1  han  three  months  in  a  calendar  year. 
Under  the  former  regulations,  a  recipient, 
in  order  to  receive  an  allowance,  might 
not  be  absent  from  the  province  for  more 
than  two  months  in  a  year,  unless  she  had 
special  permission  from  the  Director  of 
Public  Assistance. 

The  maximum  annual  income  allowed  to 
a  recipient,  exclusive  of  the  allowance,  con- 
linues  to  be  $540  a  year.  In  the  calcula¬ 
tion  of  income,  an  exemption  (not  to 
exceed  $60  a  month)  is  permitted  for 
expenses  incurred  by  a  parent  in  having 
her  children  cared  for  while  she  is  working. 
As  before,  family  allowances  and  casual  gifts 
are  not  considered  income.  Now  excluded 
from  the  calculation  of  income  are;  grants 
from  Army,  Navy  or  Air  Force  and 
Benevolent  Funds  and  from  the  War 
\  eterans’  Assistance  Fund;  supplementary 
allowances  paid  to  old  age  security  pen¬ 
sioners  and  blind  assistance  recipients;  and 
social  aid.  Specific  rules  are  set  down  for 
calculating  income  in  the  form  of  cash 
assets  (including  estates  in  trust  and 
insurance),  real  property,  farm  property, 
and  the  value  of  free  board  and  lodging. 
Income  is  to  be  calculated  for  the  “income 
year,”  from  September  1  to  August  31.  As 
in  the  earlier  regulations,  allowances  are 
not  payable  if  the  combined  real  or  per¬ 
sonal  property  of  a  parent  or  child  has  a 
net  value  of  more  than  $5,000  of  which  not 
more  than  $1,000  may  be  in  cash,  securities 
or  other  liquid  assets. 

Supplementary  Allowances 

By  O.C.  755A/52,  made  March  12  and 
gazetted  March  29,  the  regulations  under 
the  Social  Aid  Act  providing  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  supplementary  allowance  of  up 
to  $2.50  per  month  to  recipients  under  the 
federal  Blind  Persons  Act  and  the  Saskat¬ 
chewan  Blind  Persons  Allowances  Act  (L.G., 
March,  1952,  p.  316)  were  amended  to 
change  the  conditions  governing  payment 
of  the  allowance  if  the  recipient  is  tempor¬ 
arily  absent  from  the  province. 

Before  the  amendment  was  adopted,  a 
recipient  could  continue  to  receive  his 
supplementaiy  allowance  during  a 
temporary  absence  not  exceeding  one 
month.  Now,  when  a  recipient  leaves 
Saskatchewan,  payment  of  his  allowance 
will  be  suspended  immediately,  but  will  be 
resumed  when  he  returns.  If  he  returns 
within  six  months,  he  may  recover  his 
allowance  for  a  period  of  his  absence  not 
exceeding  three  months  in  any  calendar 
year. 
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Unemployment  Insurance 


Monthly  Report  on  Operation  of 

the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 

Statistics  for  March,  1952*,  show  slight  rise  in  initial  and  renewal  claims 
over  previous  month.  Increase  concentrated  mainly  in  N.B.,  Que. 


Initial  and  renewal  claims  for  unemploj'- 
ment  insurance  benefit  rose  slightly  in 
March.  The  increase  over  the  previous 
month,  however,,  was  not  general,  being 
concentrated  mainly  in  the  provinces  of 
New  Brunswick  and  Quebec. 

The  report  on  the  operation  of  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  issued  by  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  shows  that 
during  the  month  of  March  a  total  of 
154.356  initial  and  renewal  claims  were  filed 
in  offices  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Commission,  as  compared  with  140,386  in 
February  and  109,764  in  March  of  last  year. 

Little  change  was  evident  in  the  volume 
of  recorded  unemployment  among  insured 
persons  as  measured  by  a  count  of  ordinary 
claimants  on  the  live  unemployment 
register  on  the  last  working  day  of  the 
month.  On  February  29,  ordinary  claimants 
totalled  276,325  (221,781  males  and  54,544 
females),  as  against  275.018  (224,944  males 
and  50,074  females)  on  March  31.  Short- 
time  claimants  at  March  31  numbered 
31,306,  compared  with  34,396  on  February 
29,  while  supplementary  benefit  claimants 
totalled  45,304  on  March  31,  compared  with 
40,084  on  February  29. 

Adjudicating  centres  disposed  of  150,976 
initial  and  renewal  claims  during  March, 
100.702  of  which  were  considered  entitled 
to  benefit.  A  total  of  40,170  claims  were 
disallowed  because  of  insufficient  contribu¬ 
tions,  while  disqualifications  were  imposed 
in  16,708  cases  (including  5,240  on  revised 
and  1,364  on  supplementary  benefit  claims). 
Chief  reasons  for  disqualification  were; 
“voluntarily  left  employment  without  just 
cause”,  6,306  cases;  “not  unemployed”, 
3,484  cases;  and  “not  capable  of  and  not 
available  for  work”,  1,809  cases. 

During  March  90,354  claimants  com¬ 
menced  the  receipt  of  benefit,  compared 
with  107,680  in  February,  and  68,445  in 
March,  1951. 

The  amount  of  benefit  paid  was  slightly 
higher  in  March  than  February,  amounting 
to  114,932,190  in  respect  of  5,537,221  unem¬ 
ployed  days  in  March,  as  against  $14,162,612 
for  5,266,024  days  in  February,  and 
810,467,147  for  4,192,575  days  in  March,  1951. 
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Comparison  of  current  employment 
statistics  with  those  for  a  previous 
period  serves  no  useful  purpose  if  made 
on  the  basis  of  numbers  alone.  Con¬ 
sideration  must  be  given  to  other 
relevant  factors,  such  as  the  opening  and 
closing  of  seasonal  industries,  increase  in 
area  population,  influence  of  whether 
conditions,  and  the  general  employment 
situation. 


During  the  week  March  29-April  4, 
216.251  persons  received  benefit  amounting 
to  $3,365,736  as  compensation  for  1,243,684 
unemployed  days,  compared  with  a  total 
of  $3,483,137  paid  to  228,121  beneficiaries 
for  1,291,339  days  in  the  week  February  23- 
29.  For  the  week  March  31-April  6,  1951, 
a  total  of  147,162  beneficiaries  received 
12,184,959  as  compensation  for  873,101 
unemployed  days. 

The  average  daily  rate  of  benefit  for  the 
week  March  29-April  4  was  $2.71  compared 
with  $2.70  for  the  w'eek  February  23-29,  and 
S2.50  for  the  week  March  31-April  6,  1951. 

Supplementary  Benefit 

A  total  of  39,377  claimants  whose  con¬ 
tributions  were  insufficient  to  qualif5^  for 
regular  benefit  had  their  claims  considered 
for  supplementary  benefit  during  the  month. 
Since  the  period  for  which  supplementary 
benefit  was  payable  expired  on  March  31, 
claims  received  on  or  after  March  22 
(unless  antedated)  were  not  submitted  for 
consideration  under  the  supplementary 
benefit  provisions  of  the  Act.  The  sum  of 
$1,959,391  was  paid  in  supplementary 
benefit  during  the  month. 

Insurance  Registrations 

Reports  received  from  local  offices  of  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Commission 
showed  that  during  the  month  of  March, 
1952,  insurance  books  were  issued  to 
4,417,485  employees  who  had  made  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  unemployment  insurance 
fund  at  one  time  or  another  since  April  1, 
1951.  This  was  an  increase  of  68,498  during 
the  month. 

As  at  March  31,  1952,  employers  registered 
numbered  244,499 — an  increase  of  872  since 
the  end  of  February. 


*See  Tables  E-1— E-8  at  end  of  book. 


Decisions  of  the  Unnpire  under 

the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 

Digests  of  two  selected  decisions  rendered  by  the  Umpire 


Decision  CU-B  797,  March  11,  1952 

Held:  (1)  Thai  the  claimant,  a  former 
government  employee,  ivho  refused  to  apply 
for  employment  as  a  sales  clerk  in  a  city 
located  a  few  miles  away  from  the  hamlet 
where  she  had  taken  up  residence  with  her 
Imsband,  on  the  grounds  that  there  was  no 
means  of  transportation  and  the  salary  was 
too  low,  had,  in  view  of  her  lengthy  period 
of  unemployment  and  the  other  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case,  refused,  without  good 
cause,  to  apply  for  a  situation  in  suitable 
employment  within  the  meaning  of  Section 
^0  (1)  (a)  of  the  Act. 

(2)  That,  unless  the  claimant  indicated 
her  willingness  to  accept  immediately  any 
offer  of  suitable  employment  outside  her 
locality,  she  could  not  he  considered  as 
being  available  for  work  within  the  meaning 
of  Section  27  (1)  (b)  of  the  Act. 

( Reference  made  to  CU-B  568.) 

Material  Facts  of  Case. — The  claimant, 
24  years  of  age,  residing  in  . . .  A  . . which 
is  situated  approximately  12  miles  from 
Shawinigan  Falls,  Que.,  filed  a  claim  for 
benefit  in  the  latter-mentioned  city  on 
July  10,  1951,  stating  that  she  had  been 
employed  by  the  Federal  Government  as  a 
clerk  in  Val  d’Or,  Que.,  from  1946  to 
June  11,  1951,  when  she  was  forced  to  leave 
her  employment  because  she  was  getting 
married  and  her  employer  had  a  rule 
against  retaining  married  women  in  his 
employ.  Her  salary  upon  separation  was 
.fl39  a  month.  The  claim  was  allowed. 

On  October  5,  1951,  the  local  office 
notified  her  of  employment  in  Shawinigan 
Falls,  Que.,  as  a  sales  clerk  with  a  sewing 
machine  company  at  a  wage  of  $18  a  week, 
which  was  the  prevailing  rate  of  pay  in  the 
district  for  that  type  of  work;  the  hours 
of  work  were  to  be  eight  a  day,  six  days 
a  week.  The  claimant  refused  to  apply  for 
the  employment,  stating  that  there  was  no 
suitable  means  of  transportation  between 
.  .  .  A  .  .  .  and  Shawinigan  Falls,  Que., 
and  that  the  salary  was  too  low ;  she  added 
that  she  would  be  willing  to  take  employ¬ 
ment  in  .  .  .  B  .  .  .,  a  small  town  nearer 
to  .  .  .  A  .  .  .  than  Shawinigan  Falls.  The 
local  office  commented  that  there  might  be 
some  possibilities  of  employment  for  the 
claimant  in  .  .  .  B  .  .  .  but  that  at  the 
moment  there  were  no  vacancies  listed. 


The  insurance  officer  disqualified  the 
claimant  for  a  period  of  six  weeks,  being 
of  the  opinion  that  she  had,  without  good 
cause,  refused  to  apply  for  a  situation  in 
suitable  employment  (Section  40  (1)  (o) 
of  the  Act). 

The  claimant  appealed  to  a  court  of 
referees  which  unanimously  reversed  the 
insurance  officer’s  decision,  being  of  the 
opinion  that,  inasmuch  as  the  conditions  of 
work  were  much  less  favourable,  the 
employment  was  not  suitable. 

The  insurance  officer  appealed  to  the 
Umpire  on  January  16,  1952,  and  on 
January  22,  1952,  the  claimant  wrote  to 
the  local  office  contending  that  it  was  unfair 
to  offer  her  emplo3mient  in  Shawinigan 
Falls,  Que.,  when  there  were  possibilities  of 
work  for  her  in  .  .  .  B  .  .  . 

Conclusions. — There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
emploj^ment  offered  to  the  claimant  in 
Shawinigan  Falls.  Que.,  was  at  conditions 
less  favourable  than  those  of  her  previous 
employment  in  Val  d’Or.  However,  it  must 
not  be  overlooked  that  she  had  been  unem¬ 
ployed  for  approximateR^  four  months,  that 
the  work  offered  was  of  a  type  which  she 
could  have  easily  performed  and  that  the 
salary  was  at  the  prevailing  rate  of  pay 
in  the  district. 

While  I  agree  that  it  would  have  been 
difficult  for  the  claimant  to  travel  daily  to 
and  from  Shawinigan  Falls,  nevertheless 
that  city,  according  to  the  evideirce,  was 
the  nearest  locality  where  she  could  reason¬ 
ably  expect  to  find  employment;  she 
mentioned  the  town  of  .  .  .  B  .  .  .  but 
according  to  the  local  office,  her  chances  of 
obtaining  employment  there  were  scant, 
which  is  substantiated  by  the  fact  that  on 
January  22,  19.52,  date  on  which  she  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Commission,  she  was  still 
unemployed. 

In  a  previous  decision  dealing  with  the 
ca.se  of  a  married  woman  (CU-B  .568)  who 
had  refused  emplo^unent  away  from  her 
place  of  residence,  I  stated  as  follows; — 

The  claimant’s  refusal  to  leave  her  place 
of  residence  in  view  of  her  domestic 
circumstances  is  quite  understandable  and 
it  was  definitely  not  the  intention  of  the 
legislators  that  the  Unemployment  Insur¬ 
ance  Act  be  used  as  an  instrument  to 
break  up  “a  household  and  separate  a  man 
and  wife”.  However,  if  a  married  woman 
wishes  to  claim  benefit  under  the  Act,  she 
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must,  like  any  other  claimant,  prove  her 
availability  for  work.  Were  a  married 
woman  permitted  to  collect  unemployment 
insurance  benefit  while  restricting  her 
availability  for  work  to  an  area  where 
none  can  be  obtained  it  would  not  only 
defeat  the  purpose  of  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act  but  it  would  be  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  the  mass  of  workers 
who  contribute  to  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Fund.  The  principle  has  been 
established  that  where  a  married  woman  is 
the  breadwinner  of  the  family,  a  broader 
interpretation  may  be  allowed  both  as  to 
the  question  of  the  suitability  of  the 
employment  offered  and  as  to  the  question 
of  availability  for  work  but,  as  stated  in 
clecision  CU-B  437,  unless  there  are  special 
circumstances,  a  married  woman  must  be 
ready  to  take  work  on  the  same  conditions 
as  a  single  woman. 

For  these  reasons,  not  only  do  I  con¬ 
sider  that  the  insurance  officer  was  right 
in  finding  that  the  claimant  had,  without 
good  cause,  refused  to  apply  for  a  situation 
in  suitable  employment  but  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  he  should  also  have  found  that 
she  was  not  available  for  work  within  the 
meaning  of  Section  27  (1)  (b)  of  the  Act. 

The  claimant  is  disqualified  from  the 
receipt  of  benefit  for  a  period  of  six  weeks 
as  from  the  date  on  which  this  decision 
is  communicated  to  her  and,  unless  she 
indicates  her  intention  to  accept  imme¬ 
diately  any  offer  of  suitable  employment 
away  from  her  locality,  she  must  also  be 
disqualified  for  an  indefinite  period. 

The  appeal  is  allowed. 

Decision  CU-B  801,  March  11,  1952 

Held:  tl)  That  employment  as  a  sweeper 
in  a  factory  at  the  prevailing  rate  of  pay 
in  the  district  was  suitable  loithin  the 
meaning  of  the  Act  for  the  claimant,  a 
pensioned  locomotive  mechanic,  inasmuch 
as  he  had  been  unemployed  for  seven 
months  and  his  chances  of  obtaining  work 
in  his  usual  occupation  were  non-existent. 

(2)  That,  as  he  ivas  only  prepared  to 
accept  employment  of  a  kind  which  he 
could  not  reasonably  hope  to  obtain  and 
he  had,  in  fact,  stated  that  he  felt  that  he 
was  entitled  to  a  year’s  rest,  he  could  not 
be  considered  as  being  available  for  work 
loithin  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 

Material  Facts  of  Case.— The  claimant, 

65  years  of  age,  residing  in .  Ont.' 

filed  a  claim  for  benefit  on  April  9,  195l’ 
stating  that  he  had  been  employed  by  a 
railway  company  as  a  locomotive  mechanic 
from  1913  to  March  13,  1951,  when  he  was 
retired  on  pension.  His  rate  of  pay  upon 
separation  was  $3,200  a  year.  The  claim 
was  allowed. 

On  October  10,  1951,  the  local  office 
notified  him  of  employment  with  a  local 


factory  as  a  sweeper  at  a  wage  of  $30  a 
week,  which  was  the  prevailing  rate  of  pay 
in  the  district  for  that  type  of  work;  the 
hours  of  work  were  to  be  nine  a  day,  45  a 
week.  The  claimant  refused  to  apply  for  the 
employment  for  the  following  reasons; — 

This  job  is  not  in  my  line  of  work — I 
want  employment  as  a  locomotive  mechanic. 
I  am  not  interested  in  leaving  town  at  all. 
The  only  type  of  work  I  will  accept  is  as 
a  locomotive  mechanic. 

The  local  office  commented  that  the  work 
offered  was  of  a  very  light  nature  and  that 
it  was  impossible  to  place  the  claimant  in 
his  usual  occupation. 

The  insurance  officer  disqualified  the 
claimant  for  a  period  of  six  weeks  because 
he  had,  without  good  cause,  refused  to 
apply  for  a  situation  in  suitable  employ¬ 
ment  and  for  an  indefinite  period  because 
he  had  so  restricted  his  sphere  of  employ¬ 
ment  that  he  could  not  be  considered  as 
being  available  for  work  (Sections  40  (1) 
(a)  and  27  (1)  (b)  of  the  Act). 

The  claimant  appealed  to  a  court  of 
referees  which  unanimously  reversed  both 
decisions  of  the  insurance  officer  in  a  finding 
which  reads  as  follows: — ■ 

The  court  of  referees  unanimously  agreed 
to  reverse  the  insurance  officer’s  decision; 
we  find  that  employment  offered  was  not 
suitable.  We  also  find  that  claimant  was 
available  for  work  on  the  11th  day  of 
October  and  thereafter. 

The  insurance  officer  appealed  to  the 
Umpire  and  on  January  17,  1952,  the 
claimant  wrote  to  the  latter  outlining 
again  his  reasons  for  having  refused  the 
employment  notified  to  him. 

Conclusions. — After  having  carefully 
studied  the  facts  and  submissions  on  file, 

I  consider  that  the  employment  as  a 
sweeper,  at  the  prevailing  rate  of  pay  in 
the  district,  was,  for  the  claimant,  suitable 
within  the  meaning  of  Section  40  (1)  (a) 
of  the  Act.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  he  had 
been  unemployed  for  approximately  seven 
months,  that  the  job  offered  involved  light 
woik  and  that  not  only  was  it  impossible 
to  place  him  in  his  usual  occupation  but 
it  was  difficult,  in  view  of  his  age,  to  find 
him  employment  at  all. 

In  so  far  as  his  availability  for  work  is 
concerned,  the  claimant,  upon  refusing  the 
job  offered  to  him  and  in  his  appeal  to 
the  court  of  referees,  stated  that  the  only 
work  he  would  accept  would  be  as  a  loco¬ 
motive  mechanic.  Furthermore,  in  his 
letter  of  January  17,  1952,  he  stated  that 
after  having  worked  28  years  at  night  of 
his  38  years  of  service,  he  felt  that  he  was 
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“entitled  to  a  year’s  rest”  and  that  due  to 
the  high  cost  of  living,  he  would  have  “to 
seek  part-time  work  next  summer  with  the 
pension  board’s  permission.” 

^Miile  I  have  every  sympathy  for  the 
claimant,  he  should  realize  that  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  is  a  protection  against 
certain  risks  of  unemployment  and  it  pro¬ 
vides  benefit  only  to  those  who  are  willing 
to  work  and  are  unable  to  find  employment. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  must  also 
decide  that  the  insurance  officer  rightly 


found  that  the  claimant  was  not  available 
for  work  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 

I  wish  to  point  out  to  the  court  of 
referees  that,  in  accordance  with  Section 
59  (1)  of  the  Act,  “the  decisions  of  a  court 
of  referees  .  .  .  shall  include  a  statement  of 
its  findings  on  questions  of  fact  material  to 
the  decision.” 

The  disqualifications  previously  imposed 
by  the  insurance  officer  are  reinstated  as 
from  the  date  that  this  decision  is  com¬ 
municated  to  the  claimant. 


Amending  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 

Minister  of  Labour  introduces  bill  to  provide  increase  in  rates  of 
benefit,  reduction  in  the  number  of  waiting  days  from  eight  to  five 
and  extension  of  the  period  of  entitlement  for  supplementary  benefit 


On  June  4,  the  Minister  of  Labour,  Hon. 
Milton  F.  Gregg,  gave  notice  in  the  House 
of  Commons  of  a  bill  to  amend  the  Unem¬ 
ployment  Insurance  Act,  to  provide  for 
increased  rates  of  benefit,  reduction  in  the 
number  of  waiting  days,  extension  of  the 
period  of  entitlement  for  supplementary 
benefit,  and  certain  administrative  changes. 

Speaking  on  the  proposed  amendments, 
Mr.  Gregg  stated : — 

...  .Of  these  amendments  five  are  of  a 
good  deal  of  importance  and  the  remainder 
are  desi.gned  to  improve  the  routine  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Act. 

One  of  these  five  main  amendments  is 
related  to  the  administration  of  the 
National  Employment  Service.  This  amend¬ 
ment  provides  that  there  shall  be  no 
discrimination  because  of  racial  origin, 
colour,  religious  belief  or  political  affilia¬ 
tion  in  referring  workers  seeking  employ¬ 
ment.  This  will  now  establish  the  principle 
of  fair  employment  practices  in  the  statute. 

The  first  of  the  four  important  amend¬ 
ments  related  to  insurance  will  provide  an 
increase  in  benefits  for  certain  classes.  The 
present  maximum  benefit  for  a  person  with 
a  dependent  is  S21  a  week,  and  the  amend¬ 
ment  will  provide  for  raising  this  to  $24  a 
week,  with  comparable  increases  in  other 
benefit  rates. 

The  second  in.surance  amendment  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  reduction  in  the  period  known 
as  waiting  days.  As  the  Act  now  stands 
the  waiting  period  consists  of  eight  days; 


that  is,  not  counting  that  one  non- 
compensable  day.  This  period  will  be 
reduced  by  the  amending  bill  to  five 
waiting  days;  that  is  a  reduction  from 
eight  to  five. 

Also  there  is  an  amendment  that  will 
permit  the  commission  to  make  regulations 
to  provide  that,  where  a  benefit  year 
terminates  while  the  insured  is  unemployed 
and  he  qualifies  for  a  further  period  of 
benefit,  the  waiting  period  in  the  new  year 
may  be  deferred. 

The  new  legislation  will  also  extend  by 
fifteen  days  the  period  of  supplementary 
benefit  so  that  it  may  be  paid  from 
January  1  to  April  15  in  each  year.  At 
present  supplementary  benefit  is  payable 
from  January  1  to  March  31  in  each  year. 

The  foregoing  amendments  affecting  the 
insurance  fund  have  all  met  with  the 
endonsation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
.\dvisory  Committee,  which  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  reviewing  the  status 
of  the  fund  from  time  to  time  and  making 
recommendations  in  regard  to  it.  These 
amendments  will  not  cause  any  increase  of 
payments  into  the  fund  on  the  part  of 
emplojme,  employer  or  government. 

The  remaining  amendments  are  intro¬ 
duced  with  a  view  to  clarifying  the  existing 
law,  facilitating  operation  of  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  program,  and  protecting  the 
fund.  They  are  more  or  less  routine  in 
nature  and,  with  minor  exceptions,  have  no 
particular  significance  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  general  public. 
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Fair  Wages  Conditions 


In  Hosiiiiiioii  Government  Contracts 

Schedules  Prepared  and  Contracts  Awarded  during  April 
(1)  Works  of  Construction,  Remodelling,  Repair  or  Demolition 


During  April  the  Department  of  Labour 
prepared  146  fair  wages  schedules  for 
inclusion  in  building  and  construction  con¬ 
tracts  proposed  to  be  undertaken  by 
various  departments  of  the  Government  of 
Canada  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

During  the  same  period  a  total  of  11.5 
construction  contracts  was  awarded  by  the 
warious  government  departments.  Partic¬ 
ulars  of  these  contracts  appear  below. 

Copies  of  the  relevant  wages  schedules 
are  available  to  trade  unions  or  other  bona 
fide,  interested  parties,  on  request. 

(The  labour  conditions  of  each  of  the 
contracts  listed  under  this  heading,  besides 
stipulating  working  hours  of  not  more  than 


eight  per  day  and  forty-four  per  week, 
provide  that  ‘‘where,  by  provincial  legisla¬ 
tion,  or  by  agreement  or  current  practice, 
the  working  hours  of  any  class  of  workers 
are  less  than  forty-four  per  week,  such 
lesser  hours  shall  not  be  exceeded  on  this 
work  except  in  oases  of  emergency  as  may 
be  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  and 
then  only  subject  to  the  payment  of  overtime 
rates  as  specified  by  the  Minister  of  Labour'", 
and  also  specify  that  the  rates  of  w'ages  set 
out  therein  are  “m.mimuni  rates  only”  and 
that  “nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  exempting  contractors  and 
subcontractors  from  the  payment  of  higher 
rates  in  any  instance  where,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  work,  such  higher  rates 
are  fixed  by  provincial  legislation,  by  agree¬ 
ments  between  employers  and  employees  in 
the  district  or  by  changes  in  prevailing 
rates”.) 


(2)  Contracts  for  the  Manufacture  of  Supplies  and  Equipment 


Contracts  for  supplies  and  equipment  were  awarded  as  follows,  under  the  policy  that 
vage  rates  must  equal  those  current  in  the  district: —  '  ^ 


.  .  Department  No.  of  Contracts 

Agriculture  .  o 

Post  Office  .  .  in 


Aggregate  Amount 
$141,935.81 
24,374.07 


(?)  Arrears  of  Wages 

Duiing  April  the  sum  of  $1,131.79  was  collected  from 
pay  the  wages  required  by  the  labour  conditions  attached 
V  as  distiibuted  to  the  seven  employees  concerned. 


two  employers  who  had  failed  to 
to  their  contr.act.  This  amount 


Contracts  Containing  Fair  Wages  Schedules  Awarded  during  April 

(The  labour  conditions  of  the  contracts  marked  (=0  contain  the  General  Fair  Waves 
Clause  providing  for  the  observance  of  current  or  fair  and  reasonable  rates  of  waves  and 

SfsteJ  ifLaLu?t™dearwitl°^  empower  the 

.  imistei  ot  Tabour  to  deal  vith  any  question  which  may  arise  with  regard  thereto  ) 


The  Fair  Wages  Policy  of  the  federal 
iTOvernment  lias  the  purpose  of  ensuring 
that  all  government  contracts  contain  pro¬ 
visions  to  secure  the  payment  of  wages 
generally  accepted  as  ciu'rent  in  each  trade 
tor  competent  workmen  in  the  district  where 
the  work  is  carried  out. 

There  are  two  sets  of  conditions  applicable 
to  government  contracts,  those  which  apply 
to  building  and  construction  ivoi'k  and 
those  which  apply  to  contracts  for  the  manu- 
laeture  of  various  classes  of  government 
supplies  and^  equipment. 

The  practice  of  the  different  departments 
ot  the  Government,  before  entering  into 
contracts  in  the  first  group,  i.s  to  obtain 


from  the  Department  of  Labour  schedules 
lorth  the  current  wage  rates  for  the 
aiiteient  classifications  of  workmen  required 
j  ?  execution  of  the  work.  These 
schedules,  known  as  fair  wages  schedules, 
are  thereupon  included  by  the  department 
concerned  in  the  terms  of  the  contract. 

hair  w-ages  schedules  are  not  issued  in 
respect  of  contracts  for  supplies  and  equip- 
nrent.  Lontracts  in  this  group  are  awarded 
in  accordance  -with  a  policy  which  provides 
that  wage  rates  must  equal  those  current 
in  the  district. 


A  more  detailed  account  of  the  federal 
Government’s  Fair  W^ages  Policy  is  given  in 
the  Labour  Gazette  for  July.  1946,  p.  932. 
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Central  Mortgage  and 

<S7  JuIdls  Nfld:  Horwood  Lumber  Co  Ltd, 
(•on.'?truetion  of  houses  &  installation  of 
sewer  system.  Halifax  N  S:  Brookfield 
Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of 
standard  apartment  units  etc;  Trynor 
Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of 
sewer  &  storm  systems,  Garrison  Barracks. 
Shearwater  N  S;  Nova  Scotia  Light  & 
Power  Co  Ltd,*  installation  of  fire  alarm 
system.  Chatham  N  B:  New  Brunswick 
Telephone  Co  Ltd,*  relocation  of  poles  & 
changing  lines  at  runway.  Ajax  Ont: 

J  Leitch  Engineering  &  Construction  Ltd,* 
survey  work;  Atlas  Excavators  Ltd,  con¬ 
struction  of  sanitary  sewer  &  watermains. 
Belleville  Ont:  R  J  B  ebb,  exterior 
jiainting.  Deep  River  Ont:  Armstrong 
Bros  Construction,  ditching,  clearing  & 
grubbing.  Downsview  Ont:  Mai  Nicholson, 
clearing,  grubbing  &  removing  topsoil 
Fergus  Ont:  S  J  Gillespie,*  exterior  paint¬ 
ing.  Guelph  Ont:  Morog  Spray  Painting 
Co,*  exterior  painting.  Kitchener  Ont: 
Morog  Spray  Painting  Co,  exterior  paint¬ 
ing.  Malton  Ont:  Josephat  Loiselle  & 
Fils,  construction  of  permanent  improve¬ 
ments.  Niagara  Falls  Ont:  John  D 
St  Clair,*  exterior  painting.  Niagara-on- 
the-Lahe  Ont:  S  Gillespie,*  exterior  paint¬ 
ing.  Port  Hope  Ont:  P  H  Davis,*  exterior 
jxiinting.  St  Catharines  Ont:  E  P  A  Con¬ 
struction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  perma- 


Housing  Corporation 

nent  improvements.  St  Thomas  Ont: 
Gregory  &  Marks,*  exterior  painting. 
Slanifo'id  Ont:  John  D  St  Clair,*  exterior 
painting.  indsor  Ont:  J  St  Clair,  exterior 
maintenance  painting.  Woodstock  Ont: 
D  M  Cook,*  exterior  painting.  Winnipeg 
Man:  Felix  Hryniewicki,*  repair  of  base¬ 
ment  floors.  Moose  Jaw  Sask:  Henry 
Borger  &  Son  Ltd,  installation  of  sewer 
&  water  mains.  Saskatoon  Sask:  Saskat¬ 
chewan  Power  Corp,*  construction  of  power 
distribution  system ;  W  C  Wells  Construc¬ 
tion  Co  Ltd,  installation  of  sewer  &  water 
systems.  Clareshobn  Alta:  Shoquist  Con¬ 
struction  (B  estern)  Ltd,  erection  of  pre¬ 
fabricated  bldgs.  Edmonton  Alta:  Dan 
Boettcher,*  grounding  &  bonding  aluminum 
houses.  Ponoka  Alta:  MacDonald  Farm 
Equipment  Ltd,*  in.stallation  of  pilot 
generator  gas  control.  Red  Deer  Alta: 
MacDonald  Farm  Equipment  Ltd,*  instal¬ 
lation  of  pilot  generator  gas  control. 
Esquimau  B  C :  B  C  Road  Materials  Ltd, 
extensions  to  sewer  &  water  systems. 
Vancouver  B  C:  Ed  Johnston,*  grading  of 
boulevard  strips  &  construction  of  retaining 
walls,  etc;  G  S  Eldridge  &  Co  Ltd,* 
testing  of  concrete  &  other  materials  as 
required.  Whitehorse  Y  T:  Alarwell  Con¬ 
struction  Co  Ltd,  erection  of  prefabricated 
bldgs. 


Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration 

Rcstigouche  P  Q:  A  A  Geraghty,  construction  of  day  school. 

Defence  Construction  Limited 


Summer  side  P  E  I:  L  G  Rawding  Con¬ 
struction  Co  Ltd,  extensions  to  water 
distribution  .system  &  sewage  collection 
system.  Chatham  N  B:  Richard.s- Wilcox 
Canadian  Co,  installation  of  hangar  doors; 
Diamond  Construction  Co  Ltd,  installation 
of  water  distribution  &  sewage  collection 
system;  R.  E.  Stewart  Construction  Corp, 
erection  of  hospital.  Bagotville  P  Q: 
Provincial  Engineering  lAd,  installation  of 
undergi'ound  steam  distribution  system; 
-4  Janin  &  Co  J.jtd,  erection  of  headquarters 
bldg;  R  E  Stewart  Corp,  erection  of 
ho.spital;  Georges  Proulx,  construction  of 
1  lumping  station.  Montreal  P  Q:  Charles 
Duranceau,  erection  of  garage;  J  Serrentino 
Comstruction  Co  Ltd,  erection  of  workshop. 
Barriefield  Ont:  Reg  H  Steel  Ltd,  instal¬ 
lation  of  steam  distribution  system;  T  L 
Smith  Construction  Co  Ltd,  erection  of 
tran.mdtter  bldg.  Camp  Borden  Ont: 
FSB  Heward  <4'  Co  Ltd,*  supply  & 
delivery  of  pipe;  Swansea  Construction  Co 
Ltd.  installation  of  sewage  .system. 


Centralia  Ont:  Elgin  Construction  Co  Ltd, 
construction  of  storm  &  sanitary  .sewers, 
water  mains,  roads  &  paving;  Roy  James 
Construction  Ltd,  erection  of  officers’  me.s.s; 
John  Gaffney  Construction  Co  Ltd,  erec¬ 
tion  of  unit  receiving  bldg;  James  Morrison 
Brass  Mfg  Co  Ltd,*  supply  of  pipe  for 
underground  steam  distribution  system. 
Clinton  Ont:  John  Gaffney  Construction 
Co  Ltd,  erection  of  quonset  huts.  Cobourg 
Ont:  B  A  Ryan  Ltd,  construction  of  central 
heating  plant ;  Richard  &  B  A  Ryan  Ltd,  con¬ 
struction  of  ordnance  warehouses.  Downs¬ 
view  Ont:  James  Moriison  Brass  Mfg  Co 
Ltd,*  .supply  of  pipe  for  underground 
steam  distribution  .system.  North  Bay  Ont: 
Sterling  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction 
of  headquarters  bldg;  James  Morrison 
Brass  Mfg  Co  Ltd,*  supply  of  pipe  for 
underground  steam  distribution  S3^stem. 
Petawawn  Ont:  Reg  H  .Steel  Ltd,  instal¬ 
lation  of  underground  steam  distribution 
s.vstem.  Trenton  Ont:  Tatham  Co  Ltd, 
erection  of  water  pumping  station  &  water 
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storage  reservoir.  Uplands  Ont:  Sparling- 
Davis  Co  Ltd,  erection  of  storage  tanks. 
Portage  la  Prairie  Man:  Wiebe  Construc¬ 
tion  Co  Ltd,  erection  of  trainees’  mess. 
Rivers  Man:  Universal  Construction  Co, 
erection  of  explosive  storage  bldgs;  James 
Morrison  Brass  Mfg  Co  Ltd,*  supply  of 
pipe  for  underground  steam  distribution 
system.  Shilo  Man:  Cotter  Bros,  installa¬ 
tion  of  underground  steam  distribution 
system.  Winnipeg  Man:  Claydon  Co  Ltd, 
construction  of  sewage  disposal  plant  & 
lift  station;  James  Morrison  Brass  Mfg 
Co  Ltd,*  supply  of  pipe  for  underground 
steam  distribution  system;  Henry  Borger 
&  Son  Ltd,  installation  of  sanitary  sewer, 
storm  sewer  &  water  distribution  systems; 
Couture  &  Toupin  Ltd,  erection  of  officers’ 
mess  &  NCO’s  mess.  Moose  Jaw  Sask: 
Lockerbie  &  Hole  Ltd,  installation  of 
steam  distribution  system  &  alterations  to 


heating  systems;  Bird  Construction  Co 
Ltd,  erection  of  officers’  mess  &  trainees’ 
mess.  Saskatoon  Sask:  C  M  Miners  Con¬ 
struction  Co  Ltd,  erection  of  officers’  mess. 
Cold  Lake  Alta:  James  Morrison  Brass 
Mfg  Co  Ltd,*  supply  of  pipe  for  under¬ 
ground  steam  distribution  system;  Crane 
Ltd,*  supply  of  gate  valves;  Canadian 
Ludlow  Valve  Mfg  Co,*  supply  of  hydrants; 
Anthes-Imperial  Co  Ltd,*  supjrly  of 
materials  for  water  &  sewer  distribution 
svstems.  Namao  Alta:  James  Morrison 
Brass  Mfg  Co  Ltd,*  underground  steam 
distribution  system.  Comox  B  C:  Smith 
Bros  &  Wilson  Ltd,  construction  of  explo¬ 
sive  storage  bldgs  &  roads;  Deeks-McBride 
Ltd,  reinforcing  steel  for  hangar.  Various 
Locations:  General  Supply  Co  of  Canada 
Ltd,*  IvW  diesel  electric  generating  units 
for  installation  at  radio  stations. 


Department  of  Defence  Production 


Kingston  Ont:  Kingston  &  Salmon  Ltd, 
alterations  to  heating  system,  RMC. 
Ottawa  Ont:  S  E  Farley  &  Son,  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  bldg,  RCAF  Station,  Victoria 
Island.  Edmonton  Alta:  Dominion  Con¬ 
struction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  boat¬ 


house,  HMCS  “Nonsuch”.  Matsqui  B  C: 
Stange-Holand  Construction  Co  Ltd,  addi¬ 
tions  &  alterations  to  operations  room, 
transmitting  station.  Prince  Rupert  B  C: 
W  H  Smith,  dismantling  of  crane. 


National  Harbours  Board 

Montreal  Harbour  P  Q:  Charles  Duranceau  Ltee,  renewal  of  asphalt  paving  &  concrete 
road  slab,  Jacques  Cartier  Bridge.  Port  Colborne  Ont:  Ontario  Construction  Co  Ltd, 


repairs  to  wharf,  grain  elevator. 

Department  of 

Summerside  P  E  I :  J  P  Porter  Co  Ltd, 
reconstruction  of  railway  wharf.  Big  Bras 
d’Or  N  S:  C  R  MacDonald  &  J  C  Gaudet, 
wharf  extension.  Brooklyn  N  S;  T  C 
Gorman  (Nova  Scotia)  Ltd,  breakwater 
repairs  &  improvements.  Dartmouth  N  S: 
Halifax  Shipyards  Ltd,  construction  of  hull 
&  machinery  repairs  to  Dredge  PWD 
No  12.  Pictou  N  S:  Pictou  Foundry  & 
Machine  Co  Ltd,  repairs  to  boiler  of  Tug 
“Fredericton”.  Shag  Harbour  N  S: 
Walker  &  Hall  Ltd,  breakwater  extension. 
Petite  Vallee  P  Q:  S3dva  Cote,  wharf 
repairs  &  improvements.  Kingsville  Ont: 
Dean  Construction  Co  Ltd,  repairs  to 
harbour  works.  Ottawa  Ont:  J  E  Copeland 
Co  Ltd,  construction  of  inflammable  stores 
bldg;  A  Lanctot  Construction  Co,  alter¬ 
ations  to  Labelle  bldg  &  Monument 
National.  Roblin  M an :  Randver  Sigurdson, 
addition  &  alterations  to  public  bldg. 
Saskatoon  Sask:  Shannon  Bros,  construction 

Department 

Chatham  N  B:  A  B  Ross  &  Co  Ltd, 
installation  of  airport  lighting  facilities. 
Dorval  P  Q:  Guy  Andrews  Reg’d,  reloca¬ 
tion  of  localizer  bldg  &  middle  marker, 
airport.  Malton  Ont:  Armstrong  Bros 
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of  weights  &  measures  bldg.  Cranbrook 
B  C:  C  J  Oliver  Ltd,  alterations  &  addi¬ 
tion  to  public  bldg.  Denm.an  Island  B  C: 
Horie-Latimer  Construction  Co  Ltd,  wharf 
reconstruction.  Esquimcdt  B  C:  Ed  Walsh 
&  Co  Ltd,  rock  removal;  McKenzie  Barge 
&  Derrick  Co  Ltd,*  dredging;  General  Con¬ 
struction  Co  Ltd,  road  construction. 
Esquimau  (Belmont  Park)  B  C:  Pacific 
Piledriving  Co  Ltd,  float  construction. 
Sidney  B  C :  Victoria  Pile  Driving  Co  Ltd, 
renewal  of  gantrj^  &  dolphin.  Vancouver 
B  C:  Vancouver  Pile  Driving  &  Contract¬ 
ing  Co  Ltd,*  dredging;  Burrard  Dry  Dock 
Co  Ltd,*  docking,  cleaning,  painting  & 
repairing  Dredge  PWD  No  305  “King 
Edward”  &  plant;  B  C  Marine  Engineers 
&  Shipbuilders  Ltd,*  docking,  cleaning, 
painting  &  repairing  Dredge  PWD  No  303 
“Fruhling”.  Victoria  B  C:  Farmer  Con¬ 
struction  Ltd,  alterations  &  addition  to 
office  bldg,  Astrophysical  Observatory. 

of  Transport 

Construction,  reconstruction  of  parking 
area,  airport.  Calgary  Alta:  Standard 
Gravel  &  Surfacing  of  Canada  Ltd,  surface 
treatment  of  runways,  airport. 


AprII-May  1^52 


Unemployment  dropped  considerably  during  April  and  May  as  summer 
|obs  opened  up  and  defence  and  defence-connected  industries  continued 
to  expand.  Substantial  surpluses  of  workers  remained  in  several  areas  of 
eastern  Canada  because  of  lower  level  of  logging  operations  this  year 


The  upswing  in  seasonal  job  opportunities 
together  with  the  continuing  employment 
expansion  in  defence  industries  and  some 
re-hiring  of  workers  by  firms  manufacturing 
consumer  goods  all  contributed  to  a  sizable 
decline  in  the  level  of  unemployment.  The 
number  seeking  work  through  the  NES 
totalled  261,200  at  May  15,  a  drop  of 
124,000  from  the  peak  reached  early  in 
April.  Despite  this  substantial  decline,  the 
number  of  job  apphcations  was  86,000 
higher  than  at  the  comparable  date  last  year. 

Changes  within  the  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  are  partly  responsible  for  the  higher 
level  of  unemployment.  The  chart  overleaf 
shows  that  employment  in  the  consmner 
goods  group  was  5  per  cent  below  last  year 
and,  in  some  industries,  below  the  level  of 
1950.  It  also  indicates  some  of  the  off¬ 
setting  gains  stemming  from  defence  con¬ 
tracts  and  the  growth  of  industrial  capacity. 
During  the  past  12  months,  the  gradual 
expansion  in  the  production  of  aircraft, 
ships,  railway  rolling  stock,  agricultural 
implements  and  industrial  machinery  has 
been  an  important  factor  in  sustaining  the 
level  of  employment  in  manufacturing  as 
a  whole.  However,  although  this  expan¬ 
sion  undoubtedly  has  absorbed  many  of 
the  workers  released  from  the  consumer 
goods  industries,  differences  in  geographic 
location  and  in  occupational  requirements 
have  resulted  in  a  higher  level  of  total 
unemployment. 

During  April,  lay-offs  were  less  frequent 
in  the  manufacturing  sector  producing 
goods  for  con.sumers  and  some  workers 
previously  released  were  being  re-hired, 
notably  in  automobile  plants.  But  because 
manufacturers’  inventories  were  high  and 
because  a  large  number  of  factory  workers 
were  on  short  time,  increases  in  employ¬ 
ment  were  gradual,  mainly  taking  the  form 
of  longer  hours  of  work.  Substantial  in¬ 
creases  in  the  actual  numbers  employed  in 
this  sector  are  not  expected  for  some  time. 
On  the  other  hand,  employment  in  pro¬ 
ducer  goods  industries  and  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  some  basic  materials  is  expected  to 
increase  steadily  this  summer,  though  not 
as  quicki.v  as  it  did  in  1951. 


While  most  parts  of  the  country  bene¬ 
fited  from  increasing  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  during  April,  the  impact  of  greater 
demands  on  the  available  supply  of 
workers  in  specific  areas  differed  consider- 
ably.  In  two-thirds  of  the  local  employ¬ 
ment  areas,  labour  surpluses  amounted  to 
less  than  10  per  cent  of  all  wage  and 
salary  workers.  These  areas  were  largely 
concentrated  in  the  Ontario.  Prairie  and 
Pacific  regions.  Thirty-two  areas,  or  about 
one-sixth  of  the  total,  reported  surpluses 
amounting  to  more  than  15  per  cent  of  all 
wage  and  salary  workers.  Almost  all  of 
these  areas  were  located  in  Eastern  Quebec 
and  the  Maritimes,  where  large  numbers  of 
loggers  were  still  idle. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  labour  market 
during  April  was  the  strong  demand  for 
farm  labour  that  developed  in  the  Prairie 
Provinces.  The  simultaneous  harvesting 
and  seeding  operations  created  a  strong- 
upswing  in  temporary  farm  labour  require¬ 
ments  which  was  not  fully  met  despite 
higher  wages  and  free  transportation  offered 
through  a  Federal-Provincial  arrangement. 
Shortages  of  farm  help  were  particularly 
apparent  in  Saskatchewan  and  Southern 
Alberta.  However,  with  the  completion  of 
harvesting  and  a  substantial  part  of  spring 
seeding,  agricultural  job  vacancies  were 
i-efluced  by  about  half  by  the  middle  of 
May. 

The  beginning  of  large-scale  construction 
work  in  many  parts  of  the  country  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  number  of  job  opportunities 
and  was  reflected  in  a  drop  of  over 
20,000  unemployed  construction  workers. 
Although  engineering  construction  is  con¬ 
tinuing  at  a  high  level,  especially  in  the 
western  provinces,  there  is  some  evidence 
of  a  smaller  volume  of  industrial  building 
this  year.  This,  coupled  with  a  smaller 
carry-over  of  residential  construction,  has 
meant  some  reduction  in  the  total  require¬ 
ments  for  construction  workers.  There  are, 
however,  some  indications  that  the  number 
of  housing  units  started  in  March  and 
April  is  higher  than  for  the  same  months 
of  1951. 
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Atlantic  Region 

In  the  Atlantic  region  NES  registrations 
at  May  S  totalled  42,000,  a  decline  of 
about  20  per  cent  in  the  previous  month. 
Seasonal  factors  reduced  unemployment  in 
Prince  Edward  Island  and  Nova  Scotia  but 
m  logging  areas  of  northern  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  and  Newfoundland,  unemployment 
rose  from  an  already  high  level.  There 
was  improvement  in  fishing,  farming  and 
construction  but  waterfront  activity  fell  off 
in  Saint  John,  N.B.,  and  in  Halifax  as 
navigation  opened  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 
1'  armers  in  the  region  were  hiring  men 
and  considerable  interest  was  shown  in 
immigrant  farm  labour.  The  banning  of 
truck  traffic  on  highways  because  of  road 
conditions  affected  employment  adversely 
in  the  lumbering  and  coal  mining  indus¬ 
tries.  Substantial  labour  surpluses  existed 
in  .St.  John’s.  Summerside,  Inverness, 
Bathurst,  Campbellton.  Edmundston,  New¬ 
castle  and  .St.  .Stephen’s. 

Quebec  Region 

Employment  conditions  in  Quebec  began 
to  improve  in  the  last  two  weeks  of  April 
and  work  registrations  at  National  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  offices  dropped  from  136,000 
at  April  10  to  105,000  at  May  8.  The 
demand  for  farm  workers  picked  up  and 
mining  and  construction  showed  stimulated 
activity.  Mining  employment  increased 
with  the  resumption  of  quarrying  opera¬ 
tions  and  prospecting  in  western  Quebec 
and  the  Gaspe  flistrict.  A  virtual  end  to 
cutting  and  hauling  operations  in  the 
logging  industry  resulted  in  further  regis¬ 
trations  of  loggers  but  other  industries  and 
tlie  spring  drive  were  absorbing  these 
men  at  the  beginning  of  May.  Logging 
areas  were  still  the  most  serious  centres 
of  unemployment,  such  as  Chandler, 
Causapscal,  LJolbeau,  La  Malbaie  and  Port 
Alfred.  Labour  surpluses  declined  in  most 
urban  areas. 

Ontario  Region 

Increa.sed  hirings  in  agriculture  and  con¬ 
struction  in  Ontario  were  chiefly  respon¬ 
sible  for  improved  employment  conditions 
during  April  .and  early  May.  NES  job 
applications  showed  a  decline  of  20,000 
from  April  10  to  May  8,  totalling  78,000 
at  the  latter  date.  This  was  still  41,000 
abor'e  the  figure  one  year  earlier,  although 
employment  was  also  higher.  A  gradual 
expan, sion  in  firms  producing  aircraft,  ships, 
railway  rolling  stock  and  basic  iron  and 
steel  contributed  largely  to  the  slight 
increase  in  employment  over  last  year’s 
levels.  There  was  a  moderate  pick-up  in 
consumer  goods  manufacturing  beginning 
in  April;  some  workers  were  being  re-hired. 
.■^Iiort-time  woi'k  continued  in  textile  indu.s- 


I  rips  and  there  was  an  increasing  number 
Oi  lay-offs  from  paper  products  plants. 
Job  applications  showed  a  drop  in  all 
industrial  areas. 

Prairie  Region 

In  contrast  to  other  regions,  job  appli¬ 
cations  in  the  Prairie  region  at  May  8. 
1952,  were  lower  than  at  the  same  date 
last  year.  The  number  seeking  work 
through  the  National  Employment  .Service 
dropped  to  27,000,  neaily  4,000  fewer  than 
at  May  10,  1951.  The  most  notable 
development  was  the  rapid  increase  in 
demand  for  farm  workers.  The  warm, 
drying  weather  enabled  farmers  to  harvest 
most  of  the  crop  left  over  from  last  j^ear 
and,  in  many  areas,  to  seed  this  year’s 
crop  concurrently.  This  double  amount  of 
work  created  a  demand  for  labour  that 
National  Employment  Service  offices  were 
in  some  cases  unable  to  satisfy  despite 
higher  wage  offers.  In  addition  to  heavy 
requirements  for  agriculture  and  construc¬ 
tion,  some  of  the  7,000  woods  workers 
released  in  the  Lakehcad  region  were 
re-hired  to  transport  the  winter’s  cut  to 
the  mills.  Workers  laid  off  from  meat 
packing  plants  were  recalled  and  addi¬ 
tional  help  was  required  .as  livestock 
deliveries  increased. 

Labour  surpluses  disappeared  in  14  of  the 
29  local  labour  market  areas  in  the  region 
during  the  month  of  April,  leaving  a 
moderate  .surplus  in  Port  Arthur  and  slight 
.surpluses  in  Winnipeg,  Portage  la  Prairie, 
Dauphin,  Prince  Albert,  B  1  a  i  r  m  o  r  e, 
Edmonton,  Lethbridge  and  Dawson  Creek. 
In  the  remaining  20  areas  in  the  region, 
labour  demand  and  supply  were  in  approxi¬ 
mate  balance,  with  some  scarcities  in 
specific  occupations. 

Pacific  Region 

In  the  Pacific  region,  there  was  an 
upswing  in  those  indu.stries  whose  activities 
are  governed  by  weather  conditions.  Appli¬ 
cations  for  employment  on  file  with  the 
National  Employment  Service  at  May  8 
totalled  30,500  as  against  39.200  at  April  10, 
1952.  The  region’s  large  construction 
program  was  getting  more  fully  underway 
ami  .sairpluses  of  construction  labour  were 
being  quickly  absorbed.  Lumbering  work 
was  improving  seasonally  but  activity  was 
not  as  high  as  expected.  Almost  2,000 
loggers  were  seeking  work  at  May  1,  as 
ag.ainst  800  one  year  before.  Latest  data 
show  that  sawmill  employment  is  running 
about  7  per  cent  below  year-earlier  levels. 
In  two-thirds  of  the  18  labour  market  areas 
in  the  region,  registrations  for  work 
constituted  less  than  10  per  cent  of  all 
wage-earners  and  salaried  employees.  In 
two  areas.  Prince  George  .anti  Kelowna, 
substantial  labour  surpluses  existed. 
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Prices  and  the 

Cost  of  Living* 

Cost-of-living  Index,  May  1,  1952 

In  April,  for  the  fourth  consecutive 
month,  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  StatisticG 
cost-of-living  index  showed  a  drop.  In  the 
period  April  1  to  May  1,  the  index 
declined  2-0  points,  or  1-1  per  cent,  falling 
from  lSS-7  to  186-7.  This  placed  the  index 
below  the  level  of  July  1951,  and  marked 
the  largest  monthly  percentage  decline 
since  January  1943. 

Lower  food  prices  were  again  largely 
respon.-r^ible  for  the  change,  and  the  drop 
in  this  series  from  240-2  to  235-3  accounted 
for  three-fourths  of  the  decline  in  the  total 
index.  Among  food  items  showing  large 
declines  were :  butter,  beef,  bacon,  veal, 
lard,  shortening,  and  oranges.  Fresh  vege¬ 
tables  as  a  group  were  higher,  led  by  a 
further  substantial  advance  in  potatoes. 

The  home  furnishings  and  services  index 
changed  from  200-5  to  198-2;  materially 
lower  prices  within  the  electrical  goods 
group  coupled  with  smaller  decreases  for 
furnishings  and  cleaning  supplies  were 
more  important  than  increases  in  telephone 

*See  Tables  F-1  to  F-6  at  end  of  book- 


rates  in  British  Columbia  and  the  Mari- 
times.  Small  decreases  in  footwear  and 
men’s  wear  lowered  the  clothing  index 
fractionally  from  210-4  to  210-1. 

The  miscellaneous  items  series  receded 
from  147-9  to  147-4  following  a  reduction 
in  tobacco  products,  automobile  tires,  soap, 
magazines,  and  gasoline,  which  overbal¬ 
anced  higher  quotations  for  theatre  admis¬ 
sions,  barbers’  fees  and  street  car  fares. 
A  decrease  in  the  fuel  and  light  index 
from  152-5  to  150-6  was  due  to  seasonal 
recessions  in  coal  and  coke  which  out¬ 
weighed  an  advance  in  domestic  gas  rates. 
Rents  were  not  surveyed  in  May,  the  index 
remaining  at  146-3. 

From  August  1939  to  May  1952  the 
percentage  increase  in  the  total  index  was 
85-2. 

City  Indexes,  April,  1952 

Cost-of-living  indexes  for  six  of  the  nine 
regional  cities  declined  between  March  1 
and  April  1,  two  advanced,  and  one 
remained  unchanged,  according  to  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Stati.stics. 

Composite  cost-of-living  indexes  for 
Toronto  at  184-8  and  Vancouver  at  192-3, 
were  higher  by  0-4  and  0.1  points,  respec¬ 
tively.  The  advance  in  the  index  for  the 
former  city  mainly  reflected  higher  news¬ 
paper  rates  which  outweighed  slightly 
lower  food  prices.  The  Vancouver  index 
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increase  was  due  to  a  firmer  food  index 
which  was  supported  by  a  substantial 
advance  in  potatoes. 

For  other  centres  continued  weakness  in 
food^.  notably  meats  and  eggs,  was 
mainly  responsible  for  the  decline  in  the 
total  indexes,  although  clothing  and  home 
furnishings  and  services  w'ere  lower  at  most 
centies.  Fuel  costs  were  unchanged  except 
for  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  where  a 
slight  increase  occurred.  Group  indexes 
for  the  miscellaneous  series  were  generally 
higher,  reflecting  increases  in  automobile 
repairs  and  maintenance,  coupled  with 
small  advances  in  personal  care  costs  in 
certain  centres.  Rents  were  not  surveyed 
in  April,  consequently  the  indexes  were 
unchanged. 

Composite  city  indexes  for  March  1  and 
April  1,  and  April  1  group  index  detail  are 
shown  in  Table  F-2  at  end  of  book. 

Wholesale  Prices,  April,  1952 

The  downward  trend  in  wholesale  prices 
continued  in  April,  and  the  Bureau’s 
general  index  number  dropped  to  226-9 
from  230-8  in  March  and  242-4  a  year 
earlier.  This  was  the  ninth  successive 
monthly  decline  in  the  index  from  the  peak 
figure  of  243-7  for  July  last  year. 

The  index  for  Canadian  farm  product 
prices  at  terminal  markets  also  declined  in 


April  to  245-4  from  248-3  in  March,  and 
265-4  in  April  last  year.  Index  for  the 
animal  section  dropped  to  273-7  from  283-3 
in  March  and  331-6  in  April,  1951,  while 
that  for  field  products  rose  to  217-1  from 
213.3  in  March  and  199-2  a  year  ago. 

Largest  decreases  from  April  last  year 
occurred  among  textiles  and  animal 
products,  the  former  dropping  22-1  per 
cent,  and  the  latter  16-3  per  cent.  Group 
index  for  vegetable  products  fell  3-5  per 
cent;  chemical  products,  3-1  per  cent;  and 
wood  products,  2-2  per  cent.  Iron  products 
index  rose  6-9  per  cent;  non-metallic 
minerals,  3-1  per  cent;  and  non-ferrous 
metals,  0-06  per  cent. 

Sub-group  indexes  were  as  follows  in 
April,  those  for  April,  1951  being  in 
parentheses;  vegetable  products,  214-0 
(221-7);  animal  products,  248-4  (296-7); 
textile  products,  253-9  (326-1);  w-ood 

products,  287-1  (293-6);  iron  products, 

218-7  (204-5);  non-ferrous  metals,  176-0 
(175-9);  non-metallic  minerals,  174-3 
(169-1);  chemical  products,  18T8  (187-6). 

The  general  building  materials  index  for 
April  declined  to  286-2  from  288-1  in 
March,  and  293-9  a  year  ago,  w-hile  that 
for  residential  building  materials  fell  to 
285-2  from  286-8  in  March,  and  287-6  in 
April,  1951. 


Strikes  and  Lockouts 


Canada,  April,  1952* 

Strike  idleness  increased  sharply  during 
the  month,  being  double  the  April  average 
for  the  previous  ten  years.  Five  stoppages 
in  the  textile  indu.stry  in  Quebec  cau.sed 
80  per  cent  of  the  total  time  loss.  Four 
small  stoppages  in  the  construction  industry 
caused  little  time  loss. 

Disputes  over  increased  wages  and 
related  issues  caused  21  stoppages  and  97 
per  cent  of  the  total  loss;  six  stoppages 
arose  over  dismissals  or  suspensions,  five 
over  causes  affecting  working  conditions 
and  three  over  union  questions. 

Preliminary  figures  for  April,  1952,  show 
35  .strikes  and  lockouts  in  existence,  in¬ 
volving  12.055  workers,  w-ith  a  time  loss 
of  178.605  man-working  days,  as  compared 
with  26  strikes  and  lockouts  in  March, 


*See  Tables  G-1  and  G-2  at  end  of  book. 


1952,  with  5,204  workers  involved  and  a 
loss  of  65,502  days.  In  April,  1951,  there 
were  22  strikes  and  lockouts,  involving 
3,950  workers  and  a  lo.ss  of  10,199  days. 

For  the  first  four  months  of  1952, 
preliminary  figures  show  64  strikes  and 
lockouts,  with  29,384  workers  involved,  and 
a  time  loss  of  366,930  man-working  days. 
In  the  same  period  in  1951,  there  were  74 
strikes  and  lockouts,  involving  19,261 
workers,  with  a  loss  of  64,250  days. 

Based  on  the  number  of  non-agricultural 
wage  and  salary  workers  in  Canada,  the 
time  lost  in  April,  1952,  was  0-19  per  cent 
of  the  estimated  working  time,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  0-07  per  cent  in  March,  1952; 
0-01  per  cent  in  April,  1951;  0-10  per  cent 
for  the  first  four  months  of  1952;  and  0-02 
per  cent  for  the  first  four  months  of  1951. 
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Of  the  35  strikes  and  lockouts  in  exist¬ 
ence  in  April,  1952,  four  were  settled  in 
favour  of  the  workers,  five  in  favour  of 
the  employers;  eight  were  compromise 
settlements  and  four  were  indefinite  in 
result,  work  being  resumed  pending  final 
settlement.  At  the  end  of  the  month  14 
stoppages  were  recorded  as  unterminated. 

(The  record  does  not  include  minor  strikes 
such  as  are  defined  in  another  paragraph 
nor  does  it  include  strikes  and  lockouts 


about  which  information  has  been  received 
indicating  that  employment  conditions 
are  no  longer  affected  but  which  the 
unions  concerned  have  not  declared 
terminated.  Strikes  and  lockouts  of  this 
nature  which  are  still  in  progress  are: 
compositors,  etc.,  at  Winnipeg,  Man,,  which 
began  on  November  8,  1945.  and  at  Ottaw'a 
and  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  Edmonton,  Alta., 
on  May  30,  1946;  jewellery  factory  workers 
at  Toronto,  Ont.,  on  December  3,  1951;  and 
handbag  factory  workers  at  Montreal,  P.Q.. 
on  August  30,  1951.) 


Great  Britain  and  Other  Countries 


(The  latest  available  information  as  to 
strikes  and  lockouts  in  various  countries  is 
given  in  the  Labour  Gazette  from  month  to 
month.  Statistics  given  in  the  annual  review 
issued  as  a  supplement  to  the  Labour 
Gazette  for  April,  1952,  and  in  this  article 
are  taken,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment  publications  of  the  countries  con¬ 
cerned  or  from  the  International  Labour 
Office  Year  Book  of  Labour  Statistics.) 

Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 

The  British  Ministry  of  Labour  Gazette 
publishes  statistics  dealing  wfith  disputes 
involving  stoppages  of  work  and  gives 
some  details  of  the  more  important  ones. 

The  number  of  rvork  stoppages  beginning 
in  February,  1952,  was  143;  14  w'ere  still 
in  progress  from  the  previous  month, 
making  a  total  of  157  during  the  month. 
In  all  stoppages  of  work  in  progress,  31,200 
workers  were  involved  and  a  time  loss  of 
75,000  rvorking  daj^s  caused. 

Of  the  143  disputes  leading  to  stoppages 
of  work  which  began  in  February,  12, 
directly  involving  3,700  rvorkers,  arose  out 
of  demands  for  advances  in  wages,  and  5'5, 
directly  involving  4,300  workers,  on  other 
w.age  questions;  five,  directly  involving  700 
woi’kers,  on  questions  as  to  rvorking  hours; 


24,  directly  involving  6,500  wmrkers,  on 
questions  respecting  the  employment  of 
particular  classes  or  persons;  46,  directly 
involving  4,400  worker’s,  on  other  questions 
respecting  working  arrangements;  and  one, 
directly  involving  100  woi’kers,  on  questions 
of  trade  union  principle. 

New  Zealand 

For  the  year  1951,  there  were  108  strikes, 
involving  36,751  workers,  directly  and 
indirectly,  -wfith  a  time  loss  of  1,157,263 
man-days.  Figures  for  the  fourth  quarter- 
of  1951,  show  nine  strikes,  with  1,482 
wmrkers  directly  and  indirectly  involved 
and  a  time  loss  of  1,492  man-days. 

United  States 

Preliminary  figures  for  March,  1952,  show 
400  work  stoppages  resulting  from  labour- 
management  disputes  beginning  in  the 
month  in  wliich  240,000  workers  were 
involved.  The  time  loss  for  all  strikes  and 
lockouts  in  progress  during  the  month  was 
1,400,000  man-days.  Corresponding  figures 
for  Febi’uary,  1952,  are  350  -w’ork  stoppages 
involving  185,000  workers  and  a  time  lo.ss 
of  1,270,000  davs. 
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Business 

1.  California  Personnel  Management 
Association.  Research  Division.  Business 
Problems  in  a  Alobilization  Economy.  A 
stenographic  brief  of  an  address  given 
before  the  California  Personnel  Manage¬ 
ment  Association  and  the  Personnel  Section 
of  the  Western  Management  Association  by 
L.  R.  Kessler.  Berkeley,  1951.  Pp.  9. 
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L.S.  Coiisross.  Senate.  Committee 
On  Small  Business.  Small-Business  Prob¬ 
lems  in  the  M obilization  Program.  Hearings 
before  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  United  States  Senate,  Eighty- 
second  Congress,  first  session,  on  impact  of 
mobilization  program  on  small  manufac¬ 
turers  and  fabricators.  Detroit,  Mich 
July  14  and  16,  1951.  Washington,  G.P.O.’ 
1951.  Pp.  220. 

Civil  Service 

o.  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission.  Select¬ 
ing  Supervisors.  Washington,  GPO  1951 
Pp.  30. 

4.  U.S.  Laws,  Statutes,  Etc.  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  Preference,  Retirement,  and  Salary 
(glassification  Laws.  1950  ed.  AVashington. 
G.P.O.,  1951.  1  Volume. 

Collective  Bargaining 

5.  .Umericaii  Management  Association. 

M  hat  s  ahead  in  Collective  Bargaining? 
Working  under  Wage  and  Salary  Stabiliza¬ 
tion.  New  York,  1951.  Pp.  51. 

6.  Backman,  Jules.  Multi-Employer 
Bargaining.  New  York,  Graduate  Division 
of  Public  Service,  New  York  University, 
1951.  Pp.  69. 

7.  Cox,  Archibald.  The  Duty  to  bargain 
Collectively  during  the  Term  of  an  Existing 
Agreement,  by  Archibald  Cox  and  John  T. 
Dunlop.  Cambridge  Harvard  Law  Review 
.\.ssociation.  cl950.  Pp.  1097-1133. 

8.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Collective  Bargaining  in  the  Aircraft 
Industry.  AYashington.  G.P.O.,  1952.  Pp.  58. 

Disabled — Rehabilitation,  Etc. 

9.  Melcber,  Robert  D.  Employing  the 
Seriously  Impaired.  Edited  by  Irving 
Bernstein,  illus.  by  Bernard  Seamen.  Los 
-Angeles,  Institute  of  Industrial  Relations, 
University  of  California,  1951.  Pp.  33. 

10.  U.S.  President’s  Committee  on 

yalional  Employ  The  Physically  Handi- 
cupped  Week.  Employing  the  Physically 
Handicapped;  a  Bibliography .  A  compila¬ 
tion  of  employment  and  rehabilitation 
material  for  use  of  students,  writers, 
educators,  and  leaders  of  industry,  business, 
and  labor.  AA'ashington,  G.P.O.,  19.52. 

Pp.  72. 

Economic  Conditions 

11.  Canada.  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce.  Private  and  Public  Invest- 
.ment  in  Canada;  Outlook  1952.  Ottawa, 
Queen’s  Printer,  1952.  Pp.  44. 

12.  Conference  on  Research  in  Income 
and  Wealth.  Studies  in  Income  and 
Wealth,  Volume  13.  New  York,  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  1951.  Pp. 
.587. 


13.  U.S.  Oilice  of  Defense  Mobilization. 

Fifth  Quarterly  Report  to  the  President. 
Strength  for  the  Long  Run,  April  1,  1952. 
AA’ashington.  G.P.O.,  19,52.  Pp. -48. 

Economic  Policy 

14.  U.S.  Congress.  House.  Committee 

on  the  Judiciarj'.  The  Mobilization 
Program;  Report  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Study  of  Monopoly  Power  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary  pursuant  to  H.  Res. 
95,  82nd  Cong.,  1st  sess.  .  .  .  AA^ashington, 
G.P.O.,  1951.  Pp.  104. 

lo.  U.S.  Congress.  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Economic  Report.  Monetary 
Policy  and.  the  Management  of  the  Public 
Debt.  Their  Role  in  achieving  Price 
Stability  and  High-Level  Employment. 
Replies  to  questions  and  other  material  for 
the  use  of  the  Subcommittee  on  General 
Credit  Control  and  Debt  Management. 
AVashington,  G.P.O.,  1952.  2  A^olumes 

(Pp.  1,302.) 

Employment  Management 

16.  Ameiican  Management  Association. 

New  Perspectives  on  the  Administrator’s 
Job.  New  York,  1951.  Pp.  35. 

17.  Dartnell  Corporation,  Chicago. 

Installing  and  Maintaining  an  Employee 
Suggestion  Program.  Chicago,  1950.  1 

Volume. 

18.  International  Labour  OfRce.  Holi¬ 
days  u'ith  Pay  in  Agriculture.  Fourth 
item  on  the  agenda.  Geneva,  1951-1952. 

2  A’olumes. 

19.  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.  Policyholders  Service 

Bureau.  Control  of  Absence,  prepared  by 
Policyholders  Service  Bureau,  Group  Insur¬ 
ance  Division,  New  York,  1951.  Pp.  32. 

Industrial  Disputes 

20.  Coldner,  William.  St  likes.  Edited 
by  Irving  Bernstein.  Berkeley,  Institute 
of  Industrial  Relations,  University  of 
California,  1951.  Pp.  50. 

21.  Seafa  rers  International  Union  of 
North  America.  Strikes  and  Strike 
Strategy.  New  York,  1952.  Pp.  36. 

Industrial  Health 

22.  British  Columbia.  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Board  Inquiry  Commission. 

Report  of  the  Commissioner,  the  Hon. 
Gordon  McG.  Sloan,  Chief  Justice  of 
British  Columbia,  relating  to  the  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Act  and  Board,  1952. 
Victoria,  Queen’s  Printer,  1952.  Pp.  443. 

23.  International  Labour  Office.  Pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Health  of  Workers  in  Places 
of  Employment.  Eighth  item  on  the 
agenda.  Geneva,  1951-1952.  2  Volumes. 
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24.  International  Labour  Office.  Welfare 
Services  in  the  Iron  and  Steel  Industry. 
Third  item  on  the  agenda.  Geneva,  1952. 
Pp.  80. 

Labour  and  Labouring  Classes 

25.  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Labor  and  Education  in  1951.  Reports  of 
lhe  Executive  Council  and  the  Annual 
Convention  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  on  Education  in  1951.  Washington, 
1952.  Pp.  40. 

26.  International  Labour  Office.  Social 
Security;  Achievements  and  Future  Policy. 
Second  item  on  the  agenda.  Geneva,  1952. 
Pp.  108. 

27.  Moore,  Wilbert  Ellis.  Industrial 
Relations  and  the  Social  Order.  Rev.  ed. 
New  York,  Macmillan,  1951.  Pp.  660. 

28.  Rhode  Island.  Department  of 

Labour.  Annual  Report,  1951 .  Providence, 
1952.  Pp.  102. 

29.  United  Steelworkers  of  Ameriea. 

Facts  about  the  Union  Shop.  Pittsburgh, 
1952.  Pp.  8. 

30.  Weil,  Simone.  La  Condition 
Ouvriere.  Paris,  Gallimard,  1951.  Pp.  273. 

Labour  Organization 

31.  Goldner,  William.  Trade  Union 
Structure  and  Private  Pension  Plans. 
Berkeley,  1952.  Pp.  62-72. 

32.  Illinois,  University.  Bureau  of 
Economic  and  Business  Research.  The 

Progressive  Mine  Workers  of  America:  a 
Study  in  Rival  Unionism,  by  Harriet  D. 
Hudson.  Urbana,  University  of  Illinois, 
1952.  Pp.  152. 

33.  U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  Communist 
Domination  of  Certain  Unions.  Report  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  and  Labor- 
Management  Relations  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  United  States 
Senate,  Eighty-second  Congress,  first  session, 
.  .  .  Washington,  G.P.O.,  1951.  Pp.  133. 

34.  What  the  TUC  is  doing;  an  Informal 
Account  of  the  Activities  of  the  General 
Council  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress. 
Spring,  1952.  London,  Trades  Union  Con¬ 
gress,  1952.  Pp.  46. 

Labour  Supply 

35.  Great  Britain.  Local  Government 
Manpower  Committee.  Report.  lst-2d. 
1949-1951.  London,  H.M.S.O.,  2  Volumes. 

36.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

The  Effects  of  the  Defence  Program,  on 
Employment  in  the  Automobile  Industry. 
Washington,  1952.  Pp.  13. 


37.  U.S.  Defense  Manpower  Administra¬ 
tion.  Report  of  Two  Meetings  on  Man¬ 
power  Problems  in  the  Engineering  Field 
held  in  Washington,  May  25  and  October  22, 
1951.  Washington,  U.S.  Dept,  of  Labor, 

1951.  3  Pamphlets. 

Occupations 

38.  Hanman,  Bert.  Physical  Capacities 
and  Job  Placement;  a  Critical  Study  of 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Job  Placement 
in  Nine  European  Countries  and  the  United 
States,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Place¬ 
ment  of  Disabled  Persons,  and  containing 
a  Manual  of  Operations.  1st  ed.  Stockholm, 
Nordisk  Rotogravyr,  cl951.  Pp.  167. 

39.  International  Labour  Office.  Voca¬ 
tional  Training  and  Promotion  in  the  Iron 
and  Steel  Industry.  Second  item  on  the 
agenda.  Geneva,  1952.  Pp.  94. 

40.  U.S.  Employiaent  Service.  Job 
Descriptions  and  Organizational  Analysis  for 
Hospitals  and  Related  Health  Services. 
Prepared  in  co-operation  with  the  American 
Hospital  Association  by  U.S.  Dept,  of 
Labor,  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  and 
U.S.  Employment  Service,  Occupational 
Analysis  Branch.  Washington,  G.P.O., 

1952.  Pp.  532. 

Wages  and  Hours 

41.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Union  Wages  and  Hours:  the  Baking 
Industry,  July  1,  1951.  Washington,  G.P.O., 
1952.  Pp.  39. 

42.  U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  Wage 
Stabilization  Program.  Hearings  before 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  and  Labor- 
Management  Relations  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  Eighty- 
second  Congress,  first  session,  on  wage 
stabilization  and  disputes  program  .  .  . 
Washington,  G.P.O.,  1951.  Pp.  225. 

43.  Wage  and  Salary  Stabilization  Hand¬ 
book:  Forms,  Orders,  Regulations.  Admin¬ 
istrative  Interpretations,  Directories  of 
Personnel  and  Offices  in  effect  March  1, 
1962.  Washington,  Bureau  of  National 
Affairs,  1952.  Pp.  294. 

W  Oman — Employment 

44.  New  York  (State)  Department  of 
Labor.  Division  of  Research  and 
Statistics.  Cost  of  Living  for  Women 
Workers,  New  York  State,  September,  1951. 
New  York,  1952.  Pp.  42. 

45.  U.S.  Women’s  Bureau.  The  Outlook 
for  Women  in  Social  Case  Work.  Wash¬ 
ington,  G.P.O.,  1950-1952  .  8  Volumes. 

Miscellaneous 

46.  Armstrong  (George  S.)  and  Co., 

Inc.  The  Pulp,  Paper  and  Board  Industry. 
New  York,  1951.  Pp.  82. 
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4/  Canada.  Department  of  Justice. 
Committee  to  Study  Combines  Legislation. 

^/mzs^er  of  Justice.  Ottawa, 

lUoi.  Tp.  147. 

4S.  International  Labour  Office.  General 
report,  prepared  for  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Committee,  hirst  item  on  the  agenda 
Geneva,  1952.  Pp.  106. 

49.  Ireland.  Department  of  Industrv 
and  Commerce.  Factory  and  Workshop 
Acts,  1901-1920.  Report  for  1950.  Dublin 
Stationery  Office,  1951.  Pp.  12. 

50.  National  Conference  on  Emplovees 

Recreation.  1st,  Ottawa,  1952.  Proceed¬ 
ings,  First  National  C  onfcrence  on 
Employees  Recreation,  convened  by  the 
A  ational  Council  on  Physical  Fitness  in  the 
Railway  Committee  Room,  House  of 
Commons,  Jamiary  7-8.  1952,  Ottawa, 

Canada.  Ottawa,  Physical  Fitness  Division, 
Department  of  National  Health  and 
Welfare.  1952.  1  Pamphlet. 


51  Ricbardson  (James)  &  Sons, 
Winnipeg.  Western  Canadian  Oils.  1952 
edition.  Winnipeg,  1952.  Pp.  104. 

52.  U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  National  Security 
I  raining  Corps  Act.  Hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  United 
States  Senate,  Eighty-second  Congress, 
second  session  on  S  2441,  a  bill  to  provide 
foi'  Hie  administration  and  discipline  of  the 
National  Security  Training  Corps,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Washington.  GPO  1952 
Pp.  582. 

53.  LLS.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  State 
Couit  Injunctions.  Report  of  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Labor-Management  Relations  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 

elfare.  United  States  Senate,  pursuant  to 
S.  Res.  140,  81st  Cong.,  a  resolution  to 
investigate  the  field  of  labor-management 
lelations.  The  use  of  State  court  injunc¬ 
tions  in  labor-management  disputes.  Wash¬ 
ington,  G.P.O.,  1951.  Pp.  118. 


U.S.  Court  Rules  Featherbedding  Illegal 


An  employer  in  the  Llnited  States  need 
no  longer  pay  for  the  services  of  extra 
and  unnecessary  labour — “featherbedding” — 
as  the  result  of  a  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

In  the  case  in  rjuestion,  the  employer 
refused  to  hire  a  local  orchestra  for  his 
theatre  when  he  employed  out-of-town 
musicians,  on  the  grounds  that  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  prohibited  labour  organiza¬ 
tions  from  causing  or  attempting  “to  cause 
an  employer  to  pay  or  deliver  any  money 
or  other  things  of  value,  in  the  nature  of 
an  exaction,  for  services  which  are  not 
performed  and  not  to  be  performed.” 

The  National  Labour  Relations  Board 
had  ruled  that  the  pertinent  section  of 
the  -Act  had  not  been  violated  since  the 


local  orchestra  had  been  willing  to  perform. 
It  stated  that  the  prohibition  was  limited 
to  cases  in  which  the  object  of  the  union 
was  to  secure  compensation  for  persons 
who  perform  no  work  at  all. 

Rejecting  the  Board’s  decision,  the  Court 
of  Appeals  ruled  that  “to  force  the  theatre 
to  pay  for  services  not  needed  and  of 
detriment  to  it  was  clearly  an  exaction  . . .” 
It  added:  “We  are  unable  to  ascribe  to 
Congress  a  purpose  to  condemn  certain 
practices  in  labour  relations  and  at  the 
same  time  to  use  a  form  of  expression  that 
permits  escape  from  its  condemnation.” 

If  the  Court’s  ruling  prevails,  unions  will 
not  be  able  to  rely  upon  the  argument  that 
their  members  are  available  and  willing 
to  work. 
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CANADIAN  OCCUPATIONS 

Send  for  these 

Monographs  and  Pamphlets 

on  Trades  and  Professions 


Now  Available: 

MONOGRAPHS  AND  PAMPHLETS 


1  Carpenter 

2  Bricklayers  and  Stone  Masons 

3  Plasterer 

4  Painter  » 

5  Plumber,  Pipe  Fitter  and  Steam  Fitter 

6  Sheet  Metal  Worker 

7  Electrician 

8  Machinist  and  Machine  Operator 
(Metal) 


9  Printing  Trades 

10  Motor  Vehicle  Mechanic  and 
Repairman 

11  Optometrist 

14  Mining  Occupations 

15  Foundry  Workers 

16  Technical  Occupations  in  Radio  and 
Electronics 


MONOGRAPHS  ONLY 


20-35  Careers  in  Natural  Science  and  Engineering  (one  book) 


These  monographs  and  pamphlets,  prepared  by  the  Economics  and  Research  Branch,  are  available  from  th 
Circulation  Manager,  Department  of  Labour.  The  monographs  are  primarily  for  the  use  of  those  engage 
in  the  vocational  guidance  of  young  Canadians  as  v/ell  as  for  that  of  readers  desiring  detailed  information 
The  pamphlets  are  written  in  simpler  form  for  reading  by  young  people  themselves. 
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TABLE  I.— STATISTICS  REFLECTING  INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  CANADA 


1951 

1950 

1944 

1939 

March 

March 

March 

March 

14,009 

13,845 

11,975 

11,267 

5,210 

t 

t 

t 

5,110 

t 

t 

t 

4,005 

t 

t 

t 

1,105 

t 

t 

t 

3,800 

t 

t 

t 

100 

t 

t 

t 

172-3 

157-9 

t 

t 

11,858 

5,801 

614 

1,177 

5,555 

2,284 

132 

328 

745 

640 

t 

t 

48.19 

44.61 

t 

t 

111-4 

101-4 

t 

t 

42-3 

42-5 

t 

t 

108-5 

109-0 

t 

t 

296-7 

376-0 

70-8 

t 

37-7 

21-0 

134-8 

t 

13-3 

10-6 

t 

t 

243-8 

286-2 

16-1 

t 

664-6 

582-6 

190-3 

t 

241-9 

201-5 

130-6(5) 

92-2(6) 

179-7 

163-7 

119-0 

100-6 

282-6 

227-0 

146-6(5) 

102-3(6) 

217-1 

191-8 

207-1 

103-9 

156-5 

144-7 

114-2 

111-5 

227-9 

200-9 

229-0 

102-6 

220-6 

179-4 

168-1 

40-7 

314-8 

294-3 

275-5 

95-7 

78-4 

102-5 

101-7 

66-9 

364-2 

447-9 

932-3 

299-7 

2-21 

1-85 

2-27 

1-19 

473-0 

451-6 

252-1 

220-6 

1-38 

1-23 

0-27(«) 

0-21(6) 

47-8 

30-1 

14-6 

17-6 

372-4 

382-6 

267-5 

413-5 

24-3 

22-3 

24-1 

25-6 

12-6 

13-0 

12-1 

16-2 

11-6 

9-3 

12-6 

9-0 

26-0 

25-1 

24-0 

13-3 

1,492 

1,897 

1,549 

1,178 

2-49 

2-44 

-87 

■39 

4,912 

4,186 

3,515 

2,367 

176-5 

75-1 

31-0 

9-0 

4-1 

4-2 

t 

t 

5-9 

6-6 

t 

t 

51-1 

52-9 

t 

t 

338-9 

t 

t 

t 

851-6 

708-2 

t 

t 

342-5 

237-4 

150-8 

58-4 

290-2 

228-2 

282-7 

69-3 

5,122 

4,973 

5,534 

2,318 

336-2 

329-8 

313-0 

191-0 

162-9 

118-7 

81-5 

94-5 

166-0 

153-7 

119-2 

101-2 

104-6 

90-2 

97-3 

95-4 

8,830 

7,730 

4,773 

2,428 

2,856 

2,218 

931 

801 

4,669 

4,446 

3,153(6) 

1,370(6) 

1,212 

1,181 

892 

281(6) 

3,457 

3,265 

2,163(5) 

1,089(6) 

Items 


1952 


.000 


000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 


Total  Population* . 

Labour  Force- 

Civilian  labour  force  (') . 

Persons  with  jobs . 

Male . 

Female . 

Paid  workers . 

Without  jobs  and  seeking  work 

Index  of  employment  (1939  =  100) . 

Immigration . No 

Adult  males . No 

Earnings  and  Hours — 

Total  labour  income. . .  . . $000,000 

Per  capita  weekly  earnings . $ 

Average  hourly  earnings,  manufacturing . c 

Average  hours  worked  per  week,  manufacturing. 

Real  weekly  earnings,  manufacturing(2) . 

National  Employment  Service- 

Live  Applications  for  employment  (1st  of 

month)  (3) . 000 

Unfilled  vacancies  (1st  of  month)  (s) . 000 

Placements,  weekly  average . 000 

Unemployment  Insurance- 

Ordinary  live  claims  (1st  of  month) . 000 

Balance  in  fund . $000,000 

Price  Indexes — 

General  wholesale  (‘‘) . 

Cost-of-living  index(*) . 

Residential  building  materials (‘i) . . 

Production- 

Industrial  production  index('') . 

Mineral  production  index(‘i) .... 

Manufacturing  index('‘) . 

Pig  iron . 000  tons 

Steel  ingots  and  eastings . 000  tons 

Inspected  slaughtering,  cattle . 000 

hogs . 000 

Flour  production . 000,000  bbls 

Newsprint(3) . 000  tons 

Cement  producers’  shipments . 000,000  bbls 

Automobiles  and  trucks . 000 

Gold . . .  000  fine  oz 

Copper . 000  tons 

Lead . 000  tons 

Nickel . 000  tons 

Zinc . 000  tons 

Coal . 000  tons 

Crude  petroleum . 000,000  bbls 

Electric  power . 000,000  k.w.h. 

Construction — 

Contracts  awarded . $000 , 000 

Dwelling  units  started . 000 

completed . 000 

under  construction . 000 

Distribution- 

Wholesale  sales  index,  unadjusted  (’) 

Retail  trade . 

Imports,  excluding  gold . 

Exports,  excluding  gold . 

Railways — 

Revenue  freight,  ton  miles . 

cars  loaded . 

Banking  and  Finance- 

Common  stocks,  index('‘) . 

Preferred  stocks,  index(‘!) . 

Bond  yields.  Dominion,  indexU) . 

Cheques  cashed,  individual  accounts. . .  .$666,000 

Bank  loans,  current  public . $000,000 

Money  supply . $000,000 

Circulating  media  in  hands  of  public . $000,000 

Deposits . $000,000 


.$000,000 

.$000,000 

.$000,000 

..000,000 

. 000 


April  March 


384-9 

29-5 


320-3 


226-9 

188-7 


81-5 

571-7 


1,285 


102-8 


325-2 

346-8 


175-8 

'il5-4 


177-9 


53.91 

127-8 

41-7 

116-6 


370-9 

25-3 

14-0 

316-4 

778-2 

230-8 

189-1 

286-8 

211-2 


217-7 

240-8 

339-4 

68-4 

446-3 

1-93 

476-5 

1-50 

33-6 

364-7 

22-5 

15-4 

12-3 

28-8 

1,435 


5,218 

102-3 


333-7 

856-9 

327-5 

353-8 


331-1 

177-6 

159-5 

115-1 

9,429 

2,797 

4,801 

1,270 

3,531 


Latest  figures  subject  to  revision.  Many  of  the  statistical  data  in  this  table  are  included  in  the  Canadian 
Statistical  Review  issued  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  '-^anaaian 

•  Population  figures  given  are  as  at  June  1,  1951,  1950,  1944  and  1939 
t  Comparable  statistics  are  not  available. 

(>)  Labour  Force  Survey  figures  given  we  as  at  Nov.  3,  1951.  Estimates  are  based  on  the  1951  Census.  Previous 
estimates  were  based  on  the  1941  census  Estimates  for  previous  surveys  are  omitted  since  they  are  not  cornpambk 
with  cuirent  data.  Detailed  figures  wil  be  ound  in  tables  A4-A7  of  the  February  issue  of  the  Labour  Gazette 

„  J3.S  w-.™™  i.  ih. 

(3)  Newfoundland  is  included  after  April  1,  1949. 

(1)  Average  1935-39  =  100. 
f®)  Year  end  figures. 

^)  Figures  for  1939-44  are  production  data  rather  than  shipments. 
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A — Labour  Force 


table  mlles.  adult 

 Sotjbck:  Immigration  Branch,  Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration 


Date 


Annual  Average,  1920-24 
Annual  Average.  1925-29 
Annual  Average.  1930-34 
Annual  Average,  1935-39 
Annual  Average,  1940-44 
Annual  Average.  1945-49 

Total,  1950 . 

Total,  1951 . 

1951- 

January . 

February . 

March . 

April . 

May . 

J  une . 

July . 

August . 

September . 

October . 

November . 

December . 


Adult 

Males 

Adult 

Females 

Children 
Under  18 

Total 

55,416 

34,803 

20,315 

110,534 

74,447 

37,345 

30,517 

142,309 

12,695 

12,145 

11,117 

35,957 

3,564 

5,834 

5,054 

14,452 

3,767 

6,674 

4,010 

14,451 

26,701 

31,075 

18,064 

75,840 

30,700 

24,172 

19,040 

73,912 

95,818 

53,239 

45,334 

194,391 

2,546 

1,792 

1,299 

5,637 

3,799 

2,554 

2,066 

8,419 

5,555 

3,252 

3,051 

11,858 

6,678 

3,915 

3,595 

14, 188 

9,256 

5,523 

5,475 

20,254 

9,638 

5,147 

4,644 

19,429 

9,759 

5,191 

4,686 

19,636 

9,040 

4,343 

3,853 

17,236 

6,955 

3,591 

2,682 

13,228 

11,433 

6,161 

4,994 

22,588 

11,725 

5,983 

4,534 

22,242 

9,434 

5,787 

4,455 

19,676 

TABLE  A-2.— DISTRIBUTION  OF  ALL  IMMIGRANTS  BY  REGION 


Source:  Immigration  Branch,  Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration 


Month 

Atlantic 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Prairies 

B.C. 

Yukon 

N.W.T. 

Total 

1946— Total . 

8,656 

9,712 

29,604 

15,097 

8,650 

7t  719 

1947— Total . 

3,765 

8,272 

35,543 

7,909 

8,638 

64' 127 

1948— Total . 

4,558 

24,687 

61,621 

22,552 

11,996 

125  414 

1949— Total . 

2.777 

18,005 

48,607 

17,904 

7,924 

95  217 

1950— Total . 

2,198 

13,575 

39,041 

12,975 

6,123 

73i912 

1951— Total . 

3,928 

46,033 

104,842 

25,165 

14,423 

194'391 

1951— 

January . 

101 

1,096 

3,261 

722 

457 

5,637 

February . 

254 

1,433 

4,842 

1,264 

626 

8,419 

March . 

316 

2.376 

6,607 

1,665 

894 

ll’858 

April . 

303 

2,915 

7,769 

2,359 

842 

14,188 

May . 

455 

3,468 

11,491 

3,377 

1,463 

20,254 

June . 

328 

3,916 

11,112 

2,696 

1,377 

19,429 

July . 

377 

4,689 

10,724 

2,280 

1,566 

19,636 

August . 

341 

4.143 

9,489 

1,904 

1,359 

17,236 

September . 

277 

3,488 

6,750 

1,627 

1,086 

13,228 

October . 

348 

6,553 

11,438 

2,650 

1,599 

22,588 

November . 

447 

5,885 

11,662 

2,355 

1,893 

22,242 

December . 

381 

6,071 

9,697 

2,266 

1,261 

19,676 
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TABLE  A-3.— DISTRIBUTION  OF  WORKERS  ENTERING  CANADA 

BY  OCCUPATIONS 

Source:  Immigration  Branch,  Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration 


Month 

Farming 

Class 

Unskilled 
and  Semi¬ 
skilled 

Skilled 

Workers 

Clerical 

Profes¬ 

sional 

Trading 

Female 

Domestic 

Others 

Total 

Workers 

1951 

643 

966 

707 

210 

124 

140 

194 

254 

3,238 

1,341 

1,197 

1,073 

198 

178 

157 

370 

269 

4,783 

2,072 

1,351 

1,690 

363 

245 

247 

415 

343 

6,726 

April . 

May . 

2,293 

2,125 

1,855 

440 

299 

260 

537 

361 

8,170 

3,611 

2,339 

2,792 

540 

404 

322 

678 

504 

11,190 

3,534 

2,539 

3,192 

511 

359 

274 

521 

552 

11,482 

July . 

2,556 

3,279 

3,412 

623 

334 

287 

499 

528 

11,418 

2,333 

3,039 

3,050 

436 

465 

245 

379 

487 

10,434 

1,461 

2,395 

2,605 

417 

415 

222 

381 

431 

8,327 

2,317 

3,977 

4,728 

569 

444 

274 

805 

545 

13,659 

2,019 

3,878 

6,209 

632 

424 

311 

748 

515 

13,736 

December . 

1,710 

3,922 

3,369 

478 

310 

217 

1,004 

613 

11,623 

*  Statistics  by  occupation  available  for  male  immigrants  only,  prior  to  January,  1951. 


B — Labour  Income 

TABLE  B-L— ESTIMATES  OF  LABOUR  INCOME 


C$  Millions) 

Source:  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


- - 

Agricul¬ 

ture, 

Forestry. 

Fishing, 

Trapping, 

Mining 

Manu¬ 

facturing 

Construc¬ 

tion 

Utilities, 

Transport¬ 

ation, 

Communi¬ 

cation, 

Storage, 

Trade 

Finance, 

Services, 

(including 

Govern¬ 

ment) 

Supple¬ 

mentary 

Labour 

Income 

Total 

1938 — Average . 

21 

59 

9 

56 

58 

5 

208 

1939 — Average . 

23 

62 

8 

58 

59 

5 

215 

1940 — Average . 

26 

78 

11 

63 

60 

6 

244 

1941 — Average . 

29 

106 

16 

73 

66 

8 

298 

1942— Average . 

30 

142 

18 

80 

71 

10 

353 

1943 — Average . 

32 

168 

21 

86 

78 

14 

399 

1944— Average . 

33 

171 

17 

95 

83 

13 

412 

1945 — Average . 

36 

156 

19 

100 

90 

13 

413 

1946 — Average . 

41 

147 

25 

114 

103 

14 

444 

1947 — Average . 

42 

177 

34 

134 

114 

17 

518 

1948— Average . 

49 

203 

41 

154 

131 

19 

597 

1949 — April . 

40 

210 

40 

161 

141 

21 

613 

May . 

45 

206 

43 

165 

144 

21 

624 

June . 

49 

212 

49 

170 

149 

21 

650 

July . 

50 

211 

53 

170 

148 

21 

663 

August . 

52 

214 

54 

171 

148 

22 

661 

September . 

49 

217 

54 

173 

149 

22 

664 

October . 

49 

216 

53 

174 

149 

22 

663 

November . 

48 

216 

51 

176 

152 

22 

665 

December . 

46 

213 

46 

167 

151 

22 

645 

*1950 — February . 

45 

215 

39 

166 

148 

21 

634 

*1951 — January . 

59 

252 

47 

187 

160 

25 

730 

February . 

59 

254 

46 

188 

162 

24 

733 

March . 

55 

260 

46 

191 

168 

25 

745 

April . 

55 

266 

53 

196 

166 

27 

763 

May . 

61 

269 

59 

202 

174 

27 

792 

June . 

67 

276 

64 

208 

179 

27 

821 

July . 

66 

276 

68 

209 

178 

30 

827 

August . 

68 

279 

71 

211 

176 

28 

833 

September . 

70 

284 

74 

214 

178 

28 

848 

October . 

74 

283 

73 

216 

180 

29 

855 

November . 

76 

283 

71 

219 

179 

29 

857 

December . 

73 

268 

55 

225 

188 

28 

837 

*1952 — January . 

71 

281 

59 

212 

181 

29 

833 

February . 

74 

287 

59 

212 

186 

28 

846 

*  Includes  Newfoundland. 
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C — Employment,  Hours  and  Earnings 


TABLE  C-l.-EMPLOYMENT  INDEX  NUMBERS  BA^  PROVINCES 

(Average  calandar  year  1939  =  100)  (The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 

Source:  Employment  and  Payrolls.  D.B.S. 

March  1. 


1947- 

-Average. . . 

1948- 

-Average . . 

1949- 

-Average. . . 

1950- 

-Average . . 

1951- 

-Average .  . 

Mar. 

1,  1949 

Mar. 

1,  1950 

Jan. 

1,  1951 

Feb. 

1.  1951 

Mar. 

1,  1951, 

Apr. 

1,  1951. 

May 

1.  1951. 

June 

1,  1951, 

July 

1,  1951. 

-A.ug. 

1,  1951. 

Sept. 

1,  1951. 

Oct. 

1,  1951. 

Nov. 

1,  1951. 

Dec. 

1,  1951. 

Jan. 

1,  1952. 

Feb. 

1,  1952. 

Mar. 

1,  1952. 

Percentage  Distr 

porting  Establishments  at  March  1,  1952. . . . 


< 

z 

Prince 

Edward 

Island 

1  Nova 

1  Scotia 

New 

Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

British 

Columbia 

158-3 

146-5 

137-2 

172-7 

150-9 

163-9 

156-0 

135-8 

158-9 

174-1 

165-0 

161-0 

148-4 

174-2 

156-2 

171-2 

162-0 

139-0 

168-9 

181-6 

165-5 

157-0 

149-0 

165-6 

154-3 

173-1 

166-7 

139-7 

180-3 

179-3 

168-0 

173-1 

142-5 

169-9 

155-0 

177-7 

168-0 

140-8 

188-5 

180-7 

180-2 

176-8 

149-4 

180-5 

168-5 

191-0 

173-2 

148-1 

202-6 

190-3 

159-6 

142-9 

134-4 

162-3 

150-2 

170-5 

158-0 

127-3 

168-3 

161-8 

157-9 

143-8 

130-8 

157-4 

145-5 

169-5 

159-0 

126-2 

174-0 

163-2 

175-3 

184-2 

149-1 

187-5 

162-3 

186-9 

171-2 

144-4 

193-7 

180-4 

172-3 

165-3 

142-2 

179-3 

159-6 

185-6 

165-5 

134-9 

186-5 

177-0 

172-3 

160-1 

135-7 

179-0 

161-0 

185-7 

164-3 

1.33-3 

186-7 

176-9 

173-3 

152-0 

140-3 

177-1 

160-3 

187-3 

165-2 

135-3 

187-0 

181-0 

175-6 

161-8 

140-3 

171-7 

163-3 

188-5 

167-5 

137-9 

192-9 

187-2 

180-3 

178-1 

149-4 

171-6 

167-9 

191-9 

172-6 

149-8 

202-5 

192-3 

183-6 

186-9 

149-6 

174-9 

171-0 

194-7 

177-6 

154-6 

208-9 

197-4 

184-3 

188-7 

155-3 

179-9 

171-6 

193-5 

179-7 

157-5 

218-0 

198-1 

185-4 

192-4 

157-8 

182-3 

173-2 

194-1 

180-4 

157-8 

219-0 

198-9 

186-5 

188-6 

158-6 

183-6 

175-3 

195-4 

178-6 

156-9 

214-0 

201-0 

186-4 

182-6 

158-4 

186-2 

178-0 

193-9 

178-4 

157-7 

211-3 

197-9 

186-6 

181-0 

156-2 

192-3 

178-6 

194-7 

177-5 

156-5 

210-9 

195-1 

181-0 

175-2 

149-2 

190-7 

171-7 

190-3 

173-0 

152-1 

206-0 

186-4 

177-8 

183-4 

150-9 

186-3 

169-0 

187-6 

169-1 

142-4 

201-7 

179-9 

177-9 

160-6 

146-1 

185-2 

169-4 

187-5 

167-7 

141-4 

201-9 

183-7 

100-0 

0-2 

3-6 

2-8 

29-6 

42-9 

6-1 

2-2 

4-6 

9-0 

Note:  The  percentage  distribution  given  above  shows  the  proportion  of  employees  in  the  indicated  province  to  the 
total  number  of  employees  reported  in  Canada  by  the  firms  making  returns  at  the  latest  date.  ’ 
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TABLE  C-2.— EMPLOYMENT,  PAYROLLS  AND  MEEKLY"  MAGES  AND  SALARIES 

(1939  =  100).  (The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 

Source:  Employment  and  Payrolls,  D.B.S. 


Year  and  Month 

Industrial  Composite^ 

Manufacturing 

Index  Numbers 

Average 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

Index  Numbers 

Average 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

Employ¬ 

ment 

Aggregate 

Weekly 

Payrolls 

Average 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

Employ¬ 

ment 

Aggregate 

Weekly 

Payrolls 

Average 
W'ages  and 
Salaries 

1939- 

-Average . 

100-0 

100 

0 

100 

0 

$ 

23 

44 

100-0 

100 

0 

100 

0 

$ 

22.79 

1947- 

-Average . 

158-3 

245 

2 

154 

4 

36 

19 

171-0 

272 

7 

159 

5 

36.34 

1948- 

-Average . 

165-0 

282 

9 

170 

9 

40 

06 

176-0 

314 

1 

178 

5 

40.67 

1949- 

-Average . 

165-5 

303 

7 

183 

3 

42 

96 

175-9 

339 

2 

192 

9 

43.97 

1950- 

-Average . 

168-0 

321 

8 

191 

3 

44 

84 

177-5 

360 

2 

202 

8 

46.21 

1951- 

-Average . 

180-2 

381 

3 

211 

6 

49 

61 

190-0 

427 

6 

224 

9 

51.25 

Mar. 

1. 

1949 . 

159-6 

294 

3 

184 

1 

43 

15 

174-2 

337 

2 

193 

6 

44-13 

Mar. 

1, 

1950 . 

157-9 

300 

5 

190 

3 

44 

61 

171-5 

342 

8 

199 

9 

45.55 

Jan. 

1, 

1951 . 

175-3 

338 

2 

193 

1 

45 

27 

182-4 

373 

1 

204 

5 

46.60 

Feb. 

1, 

1951 . 

172-3 

351 

5 

204 

2 

47 

87 

184-5 

402 

1 

217 

8 

49.64 

Mar. 

1, 

1951 . 

172-3 

353 

8 

205 

6 

48 

19 

186-3 

405 

3 

217 

5 

49.56 

Apr. 

1, 

1951 . 

173-3 

357 

8 

206 

6 

48 

43 

188-8 

414 

6 

219 

5 

50,03 

May 

1, 

1951 . 

175-6 

367 

9 

209 

8 

49 

17 

189-9 

423 

7 

223 

1 

50.84 

June 

1, 

1951 . 

180-3 

379 

0 

210 

5 

49 

34 

192-0 

429 

0 

223 

3 

50.90 

July 

1, 

1951 . 

183-6 

392 

5 

214 

0 

50 

17 

193-9 

440 

0 

226 

9 

51.70 

Aug. 

1, 

1951 . 

184-3 

394 

0 

214 

0 

50 

16 

194-0 

440 

1 

226 

8 

51.68 

Sept. 

1, 

1951 . 

185-4 

400 

2 

216 

1 

50 

66 

194-1 

446 

1 

229 

8 

52-37 

Oct. 

1, 

1951 . 

186-5 

410 

0 

220 

1 

51 

59 

194-2 

454 

4 

233 

9 

53.31 

Mov. 

1, 

1951 . 

186-4 

413 

4 

222 

1 

52 

05 

190-8 

451 

4 

236 

5 

63.89 

Dec. 

1, 

1951 . 

186-6 

416 

7 

223 

6 

52 

41 

189-1 

451 

8 

238 

9 

54.44 

Jan. 

1, 

1952 . 

181-0 

388 

8 

215 

1 

50 

42 

183-6 

417 

8 

227 

4 

51,82 

Feb. 

1, 

1952 . 

177-8 

402 

9 

226 

9 

53 

19 

185-2 

449 

9 

242 

9 

55.36 

Mar. 

1, 

1952 . 

177-9 

408 

4 

230 

0 

53 

91 

187-0 

457 

6 

244 

6 

55.74 

1  Includes  (1)  Forestry  (chiefly  logging),  (2)  Mining  (including  milling),  quarrying  and  oil  wells,  (3)  Manufacturing, 
(4)  Construction,  (5)  Transportation,  storage  and  communication,  (6)  Public  utility  operation,  (7)  Trade,  (8)  Finance, 
insurance  and  real  estate  and  (9)  Service  (mainly  hotels,  restaurants,  laundries,  dry  cleaning  plants,  business  and  re¬ 
creational  service). 
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T  V„Lr,  ..AVK„.XS  AN., 


(1939  =  100) 

Source:  Employment  and  Payrolls,  D.B.S. 


Areas  and  Industry 

Index  Numbers  (1939 

=  100) 

Ac 

erage  Weekly 

Employment 

Payrolls 

Wages  and  Salaries 

5Iar.  ] 
1952 

Feb.  1 
1952 

Mar.  1 
1951 

Mar.  1 
1952 

Feb.  1 
1952 

Mar.  1 
1951 

Mar.  1 
1952 

Feb.  1 
1952 

Mar.  1 
1951 

(a)  Provinces 

$ 

-S 

$ 

Prince  Edward  Island. 

1  fin .  fi 

322-4 

3.36-5 

298-2 

Nova  Scotia. . . . 

39.95 

36.51 

37-06 

New  Brunswick 

308*6 

313-2 

265-9 

45.27 

44.47 

42.02 

Quebec . 

186*3 

179-0 

426-6 

415-4 

371-3 

46.75 

45.23 

41.94 

Ontario . 

411*8 

406-1 

349-6 

51.76 

51.14 

46.21 

Manitoba . 

428-8 

425-4 

378-6 

56.07 

65.59 

49.92 

Saskatchewan . . . 

141-4 

142-4 

133*3 

336*4 

293*9 

333-4 

291-7 

302-6 

250-8 

51. 58 
50.38 

50.68 

49.68 

47.41 

45.60 

British  Columbia 

183-7 

201-7 

179-9 

186-7 

176-9 

432-5 

413-4 

424-3 

395-3 

362-3 

347-6 

54.50 

58.51 

53.52 

57.12 

49.37 

51.10 

CANAD.4 . 

177  9 

177-8 

172  3 

408  4 

402  9 

3.53-8 

53  91 

53  19 

48  19 

(b)  Metropolitan  Areas 

Svdnev . 

110-9 

111-2 

260-5 

260-9 

52  50 

.IX21I1I21A. . . 

Saint  John . 

Quebec . 

Sherbrooke. . . . 

Three  Rivers . 

Drummondville . 

217-0 

202-2 

219-1 

204-2 

192-6 

183-0 

410-8 

392-6 

405-8 

392-0 

316-6 

343-3 

44.36 

41.62 

43.40 

41.15 

38.50 

40.24 

146-2 

171-9 

163-4 

187-6 

145-2 

167-1 

163-4 

190-4 

142-7 

168-0 

163-4 

337-2 

402-2 

406-3 

501-3 

327-2 

383-5 

421-3 

496-5 

299-9 

360-4 

372-7 

42.99 

45.40 

49.73 

51.16 

41.98 

44.55 

51.58 

49.95 

39.13 

41.63 

46.07 

Ottawa — Hull . . 

Peterborough. . . 

Oshawa . 

Niagara  Falls . 

St.  Catharines . 

Toronto . 

Hamilton . 

Brantford . 

Galt . 

Kitchener . 

174-0 

185-6 

198-3 

242-0 

2.57-0 

236-1 

193-1 

198-5 

173-2 

186-3 

198-8 

240-4 

2.59-9 

235-5 

192-4 

197-0 

168-2 

181-7 

199-5 

264-3 

206-2 

226-9 

191-1 

196-7 

392-1 

390-2 

545-2 

630-4 

678-9 

624-0 

428-1 

473-3 

387-2 

384-5 

541-8 

648-7 

669-6 

617-9 

423-2 

471-7 

343-1 

338-3 

460-7 

634-1 

467-8 

528-4 

376-9 

420-8 

51.52 

48.70 

58.08 

61.60 

63.67 

64.85 

55.99 

57.72 

51.10 
47.82 
57.57 
63.80 
62.09 
64.37 
55.56 
57  97 

46.60 
43.13 

48.61 
56.76 
53.83 
57.43 
49.48 
51  84 

209-5 

206-8 

212-1 

572-1 

563-7 

486-1 

56.71 

56.60 

47  63 

151-3 

149-3 

156-0 

372-4 

363-0 

339-3 

50.52 

49  88 

44  96 

167-0 

166-7 

183-6 

400-3 

397-8 

397-0 

50.92 

50  69 

45  88 

Sudbury . 

178-9 

180-2 

156-3 

395-7 

394-2 

315-2 

66.44 

65  86 

60  77 

London . 

182-9 

183-6 

191-0 

395-7 

389-8 

370-8 

51.23 

50.25 

45  97 

Sarnia . 

286-2 

291-5 

269-9 

671-0 

680-6 

499-8 

64-99 

64*71 

59*62 

Windsor . 

219-3 

208-3 

237-9 

493-0 

470-7 

530-9 

62.68 

63  00 

62  25 

Sault  Ste.  Marie . 

220-6 

221-7 

202-0 

546-0 

549-7 

408-2 

65.79 

65  91 

53  75 

Ft.  William — Pt.  Arthur 

225-6 

224-5 

181-6 

509-4 

507-5 

360-3 

57.40 

57 . 48 

50  50 

Winnipeg . 

167-2 

169-1 

166-8 

333-6 

333-5 

302-8 

48.64 

48.09 

44  17 

Regina . 

157-6 

158-7 

154-4 

330-3 

329-3 

286-7 

47.46 

47.00 

41  95 

Saskatoon . 

182-9 

181-6 

177-3 

379-1 

373-7 

327-4 

46-00 

45*67 

40  99 

Edmonton . 

244-6 

241-9 

233-4 

521-3 

507-7 

446-1 

50.12 

49.36 

44  94 

Calgary . 

212-3 

212-0 

193-3 

430-1 

418-4 

350-0 

52.40 

51.05 

46  72 

Vancouver . 

195-4 

193-4 

197-2 

426-6 

419-3 

378-8 

54.74 

54.34 

48  31 

Victoria . 

221-6 

223-0 

205-5 

499-9 

494-7 

411-8 

54.07 

53.16 

48.08 

(c)  Industries 

Forestry  (chiefly  loggiii)<) . 

2(»fi  ■  (i 

275-9 

244  4 

878-1 

842  6 

633  7 

57  01 

52.87 

44  94 

.Mining  . . 

121  9 

121  6 

114  7 

270  6 

267-8 

235  2 

64  04 

63  55 

58.85 

Manufacturing . 

187  0 

185  2 

180  3 

457-6 

449  9 

405  3 

55  74 

55  36 

49-65 

Durable  Goods' . 

238-3 

234-7 

229-9 

587-5 

576-1 

501-3 

59.89 

59.62 

52.94 

Non-Durable  Goods . 

153-9 

153-2 

157-9 

364-1 

359-2 

335-6 

51.59 

51.14 

46.35 

Construction . 

1.53  6 

157  2 

1.39-7 

4.56-0 

4.54-8 

3,53-8 

55.78 

54  37 

47.56 

Transportation,  storage  and  com- 

munication . 

177  2 

177-8 

165  7 

349  1 

.344  6 

303-8 

56  38 

55  45 

52.53 

Public  utility  operation . 

186  1 

185*5 

178-3 

.388-2 

383  9 

.331  1 

61  52 

61  05 

54.85 

Trade . 

169  4 

170  4 

168  1 

355-8 

355  9 

319  5 

45.90 

45.61 

41  58 

Finance . 

178-7 

178-4 

161  7 

294  9 

292  9 

2.52  1 

47.98 

47.75 

45.28 

Service* . 

177  7 

177  3 

172  5 

361  3 

.3.54  5 

330  8 

.33.98 

33.41 

31  45 

Industrial  composite . 

177-9 

177-8 

172  3 

408  4 

402  9 

353-8 

53  91 

53  19 

48  19 

'  Includes  wood  products,  iron  and  steel  products,  transportation  equipment,  non-ferrous  metal  products,  electrical 
apparatus  and  supplies  and  non-metallic  mineral  products.  The  non-durable  group  includes  the  remaining  manufacturing 
industries. 

2  Mainly  hotels,  restaurants,  laundries,  dry  cleaning  plants  and  business  and  recreational  services. 
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TABLE  C-L— HOURS  AND  EARNINGS  IN  MANUFACTURING 

(Hourly-Rated  Wage-Earners)  Soukce:  Man-Hours  and  Hourly  Earnings,  D.B.S. 

Tables  C-4  to  C-6  are  based  on  reports  from  a  somewhat  smaller  number  of  firms  than  Tables  C-1  to  C-3. 
They  relate  only  to  wage-earners  for  whom  statistics  of  hours  of  work  are  also  available,  whereas  Tables  C-1 
to  C-3  relate  to  salaried  employees  as  well  as  to  all  wage-earners  of  the  co-operative  firms. 


Week  Preceding 

Average  Hours 

Average  Hourly  Earnings 

All 

Manu¬ 

factures 

Durable 

Goods 

Non- 

Durable 

Goods 

All 

Manu¬ 

factures 

Durable 

Goods 

Non- 

Durable 

Goods 

no. 

no. 

no. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

1, 

1945 . 

45 

8 

46-5 

45 

0 

70-1 

77-8 

60-3 

1, 

1946 . 

44 

0 

44-2 

43 

9 

67-9 

74-5 

61-5 

1, 

1947 . 

43 

4 

43-6 

43 

2 

77-1 

84-2 

69-9 

1, 

1948 . 

43 

2 

43-4 

43 

0 

88-0 

95-0 

80-8 

Mar. 

1, 

1949 . 

43 

0 

43-2 

42 

7 

97-6 

105-3 

89-6 

1, 

1950 . 

42 

5 

42-6 

42 

5 

101-4 

109-8 

93-1 

1, 

1951 . 

40 

1 

40-2 

39 

9 

109-0 

117-1 

100-5 

Feb. 

1, 

1951 . 

42 

9 

43'1 

42 

6 

110-4 

119-0 

101-2 

1, 

1951 . 

42 

3 

42-5 

42 

2 

111-4 

119-9 

102-3 

1, 

1951 . 

42 

2 

42-3 

42 

1 

112-8 

121-6 

103-4 

May 

1, 

1951 . 

42 

5 

42-6 

42 

5 

114-1 

122-9 

104-6 

1, 

1951 . 

41 

9 

42-1 

41 

6 

115-9 

123-8 

107-2 

July 

1, 

1951 . 

41 

7 

42-0 

41 

4 

118-4 

127-0 

109-1 

Aug. 

1, 

1951 . 

41 

4 

41-4 

41 

3 

119-1 

128-2 

109-4 

Sept. 

1, 

1951 . 

41 

5 

41-7 

41 

4 

120-6 

130-0 

110-6 

Oct. 

1, 

1951 . 

41 

9 

42-0 

41 

8 

121-9 

132-1 

111-2 

Nov. 

1, 

1951 . 

41 

8 

42-1 

41 

5 

123-5 

133-3 

113-0 

Deo. 

1, 

1951 . 

41 

9 

42-2 

41 

6 

124-5 

134-6 

113-5 

*Jan. 

1, 

1952 . 

38 

1 

38-3 

37 

9 

127-1 

136-4 

116-8 

Feb. 

1, 

1952 . 

41 

6 

41-9 

41 

2 

127-1 

137-5 

115-7 

Mar. 

1, 

1952 . 

41 

7 

41-8 

41 

5 

127-8 

138-4 

118-0 

*  These  averages  were  affected  by  loss  of  working  time  at  the  year-end  holiday  in  the  case  of  January  1  and  by  the 
Easter  holidays  in  the  case  of  April  1,  1951. 


TABLE  C-5.— HOURS  AND  EARNINGS  IN  MANUFACTURING  BY  PROVINCES  AND 

CITIES 


(Hourly-Rated  Wage-Earners)  Sotjboe:  Man-Hours  and  Hourly  Earnings,  D.B.S. 


— 

Average  Hours  Worked 

Average  Hourly  Earnings 
(in  cents) 

Mar.  1, 
1952 

Feb.  1, 
1952 

Mar.  1, 
1951 

Mar.  1, 
1952 

Feb.  1, 
1952 

Mar.  1, 
1951 

Newfoundland . 

43-1 

42-0 

45-2 

126-2 

126-4 

102-3 

Nova  Scotia . 

41-5 

41-2 

41-5 

114-7 

113-8 

97-4 

New  Brunswick . 

42-4 

44-0 

44-8 

113-8 

112-6 

98-6 

Quebec . 

43-5 

43-1 

44-4 

113-7 

113-7 

99-1 

Ontario . 

41-0 

41-1 

41-5 

135-7 

134-6 

118-7 

Manitoba . 

41-2 

40-7 

42-7 

121-2 

120-2 

106-1 

Saskatchewan . 

40-8 

40-3 

40-5 

127-7 

126-5 

113-0 

Alberta . 

40-8 

40-0 

41-5 

127-5 

127-5 

111-6 

British  Columbia . 

38-0 

37-9 

38-4 

158-0 

156-9 

133-0 

Montreal . 

42-5 

42-0 

43-0 

118-4 

118-3 

104-1 

Toronto . 

40-5 

40-4 

40-2 

134-7 

133-1 

116-9 

Hamilton . 

39-4 

39-8 

39-9 

147-2 

146-8 

131-0 

Windsor . 

39-7 

41-1 

43-8 

157-1 

153-1 

145-4 

Winnipeg . 

40-7 

40-3 

42-3 

119-9 

118-6 

105-4 

Vancouver . 

36-7 

37-3 

37-6 

154-5 

153-0 

129-8 

816 


TABLE  C-6.— HOURS  AND  EARNINGS  BY  INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated  Wage-Earners) 

Source:  Man-Hours  and  Hourly  Earnings,  D.B.S. 
(The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 


Industry 


Mining . 

Metal  mining . 

Gold . . 

Other  metal .  '  [ . 

Fuels . '  . 

Coal . 

Oil  and  natural  gas . ! '  ]  |  ^ . 

Non-metal .  . 

Manufacturing . 

Food  and  beverages . 

Meat  products . . 

Canned  and  prepared  fruits  and  vegetables 

Grain  mill  products . 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products . 

Distilled  and  malt  liquors . 

Tobacco  and  tobacco  products . . 

Rubber  products . ’  ]  [ 

Leather  products . 

Boots  and  shoes  (except  rubber) . 

Textile  products  (except  clothing) . 

Cotton  yarn  and  broad  woven  goods . 

Woollen  goods . 

Rayon,  nylon  and  silk  textiles . .  . . . . 

Clothing  (textile  and  fur) . 

Men’s  clothing . 

Women’s  clothing . 

Knit  goods . 

•Wood  products . 

Saw  and  planing  mills . 

Furniture . 

Other  wood  products . 

Paper  products . 

Pulp  and  paper  mills . 

Other  paper  products . 

Printing,  publishing  and  allied  industries . 

•Iron  and  steel  products . 

Agricultural  implements . 

Fabricated  and  structural  steel . 

Hardware  and  tools . 

Heating  and  cooking  appliances . 

Iron  castings . 

Machinery  manufacturing . 

Primary  iron  and  steel . 

Sheet  metal  products . 

•Transportation  equipment . 

Aircraft  and  parts . 

Motor  vehicles . 

Motor  vehicle  parts  and  accessories . 

Railroad  and  rolling  stock  equipment . 

Shipbuilding  and  repairing . 

•Non-ferrous  metal  products . 

Aluminum  products . 

Brass  and  copper  products . 

Smelting  and  refining . 

•Electrical  apparatus  and  supplies . 

Heavy  electrical  machinery  and  equipment. 

•Non-metallic  mineral  products . 

Clay  products . 

Glass  and  glass  products . 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal . . . 

Chemical  products . 

Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  preparations. . 

.4cids,  alkalis  and  salts . 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries . 

Durable  goods . 

Non-durable  goods . 

Construction . 

Buildings  and  structures . 

Highways,  bridges  and  street  construction . 

Electric  and  motor  transportation . 

Service . 

Hotels  and  restaurants . 

Laundries  and  dry  cleaning  plants . 


Average  Hours 

Average  Hourly 
Karnings 

Average  Weekly 
Wages 

Mar. 

1952 

Feb. 

1952 

1  Mar. 
1951 

Mar. 

1952 

Feb. 

1952 

Mar. 

1951 

1  Mar. 
1952 

1  Feb. 
1952 

Mar.  1 
1951 

no. 

no. 

no. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

42- 

S  43- 

43- 

143- 

141 

130 

61.1 

60.8 

}  50  85 

44- 

44- 

44- 

144- 

143- 

130-( 

64.7 

63.7 

58.37 

46- 

46- 

46-( 

128- 

127- 

1  118-. 

59.9 

59.0 

3  54.42 

43  • 

43  ■ 

44-( 

156- 

155-: 

139-< 

68.0 

66.9 

61.56 

38- 

39> 

40- 

146- 

144-S 

136-1 

56. Of 

56.9 

55.68 

36-. 

37-< 

39-. 

142-: 

140-S 

135-. 

51.6, 

53.3 

53.52 

46*^ 

45-' 

46-: 

161-f 

159-f 

142-1 

75.7; 

72.4 

65.74 

43-t 

45-, 

45-! 

131-< 

125-f 

114-f 

57.3! 

56. 9< 

52.69 

41 

41  ( 

42  1 

127 -f 

127-1 

111  4 

53.21 

52.8" 

47.12 

41-' 

41-4 

42-C 

109-4 

108-C 

96-f 

45.61 

44.81 

40.57 

40*' 

40-f 

40-f 

137-f 

136-r 

120-7 

55. 8f 

55. 3f 

48.88 

39-; 

39't 

39-2 

93-S 

91-a 

83-7 

37.  Of 

36.41 

32.81 

42-t 

43-4 

45-7 

117-1 

117-1 

104-9 

50.54 

51.04 

47.94 

44'J 

44-5 

43-2 

96-f 

96-7 

87-: 

43.  OS 

42.74 

37.63 

41'4 

40-£ 

42-1 

135 -: 

133-1 

113-7 

55.93 

54. 7S 

47-87 

40-f 

41-? 

42-7 

112-' 

112-: 

93-7 

45.86 

46.83 

40.01 

41-C 

40'S 

42-7 

135 -C 

133 -S 

120-9 

55.36 

54.59 

51.62 

4M 

40-1 

41-4 

89-4 

89-8 

82-9 

36.74 

36.01 

34.32 

41-4 

40-2 

41-1 

86-( 

86-5 

80-3 

35.60 

34.77 

33.00 

40-S 

40-4 

43-0 

101-9 

101-f 

94-0 

41.68 

41.13 

40.42 

37-2 

36-3 

42-2 

100-1 

101-4 

99-4 

37.24 

36.81 

41.95 

43*5 

43-6 

43-4 

99-9 

98-1 

88-6 

43.46 

42.77 

38.45 

45  1 

44-7 

44-8 

105-7 

105-7 

93-a 

47.67 

47.25 

41.80 

38-7 

37-6 

39-0 

91-2 

90-6 

84-2 

35.29 

34.07 

32.84 

38-3 

36-7 

39-2 

88-4 

87-6 

82-8 

33.86 

32.15 

32.46 

37-5 

36-7 

37-4 

95-7 

95-9 

89-6 

35.89 

35.20 

33.51 

39-2 

38-7 

40-2 

93-1 

92-2 

81-5 

36.50 

35.68 

32.76 

41-4 

41-0 

41-9 

115-7 

114-6 

101-1 

47.90 

46.99 

42.36 

40-4 

39-9 

41-1 

126-2 

124-9 

108-5 

50.98 

49.84 

44.59 

42-4 

42-2 

42-9 

102-2 

102-3 

93-4 

43.33 

43.17 

40.07 

43-9 

43'7 

43-9 

97-2 

96-1 

83-5 

42.67 

42.00 

36.66 

45-6 

45-9 

46-7 

140-9 

140-4 

120-5 

64.25 

64.44 

56-27 

47-0 

47-3 

48-4 

149-7 

149-4 

128-2 

70.36 

70.67 

62.05 

41-5 

41-6 

42-3 

110-4 

109-9 

96-9 

45.82 

45.72 

40.99 

39-2 

39-5 

39-7 

143-0 

139-5 

129-5 

56.06 

55.10 

51.41 

42-1 

42-3 

42-0 

143-3 

142-5 

123-6 

60.33 

60.28 

51.91 

40-4 

40-0 

37-7 

101-1 

159-5 

133-0 

65.08 

63.80 

50.14 

43-7 

43-9 

42-6 

146-4 

145-8 

126-8 

63.98 

64.01 

54.02 

42-8 

42-8 

42-5 

128-8 

127-8 

109-3 

55.13 

54.70 

46.45 

40-7 

40-4 

42-3 

123-0 

122-1 

111-6 

50.06 

49.33 

47.21 

42-1 

42-4 

43-6 

139-5 

138-0 

125-2 

58.73 

58.51 

54.59 

43-9 

43-8 

43-3 

135-1 

134-4 

116-9 

59.31 

58.87 

50.62 

41-5 

42-1 

41-7 

156-4 

1.56-7 

134-9 

64.91 

65.97 

56.25 

40-8 

40-8 

41.4 

132-8 

132-2 

116-5 

54.18 

53.94 

48.23 

41-6 

41-6 

43-3 

144-8 

143-1 

129-0 

60.24 

59.53 

55.86 

45-0 

43-7 

44-5 

146-0 

143-4 

119-1 

65.70 

62.67 

53.00 

40-9 

42-1 

43-6 

158-7 

155-5 

149-1 

64.91 

65.47 

65.01 

40-3 

41-3 

42-4 

149-2 

148-5 

131-7 

60.13 

61.33 

55.84 

40-3 

40-1 

43-6 

139-7 

139-2 

119-5 

56.30 

55.82 

52.10 

43-2 

42-5 

42-1 

135-8 

133-7 

116-9 

58.67 

56.82 

49.21 

41-7 

41-8 

43-1 

143-3 

143-4 

119-9 

59.76 

59.94 

51.68 

43-6 

43-9 

42-4 

131-3 

131-6 

109-6 

57.25 

57.77 

46.47 

42-3 

42-6 

43-5 

132-0 

131-8 

117-2 

55.84 

56.15 

50.98 

41-2 

411 

43-9 

157-0 

157-5 

129-9 

64.68 

64.73 

57.03 

40-9 

41-3 

41-3 

138-2 

138-2 

120-9 

56.52 

57.08 

49.93 

40-7 

41-5 

40-9 

155-3 

155-3 

138-2 

63.21 

64.45 

56.52 

43-9 

44-4 

44-8 

126-7 

126-0 

109-5 

55.62 

55.94 

49.06 

44-4 

44-5 

44-8 

119-6 

119-0 

103-2 

53-10 

52-96 

46.23 

44-4 

46-1 

45-2 

121-5 

121-8 

106-8 

53.95 

56.15 

48.27 

40-8 

40-9 

40-1 

163-5 

162-9 

142-0 

66.71 

66.63 

56.94 

42-2 

42-2 

42-7 

130-5 

130-0 

113-1 

55.07 

54.86 

48.29 

42-2 

41-4 

41-3 

104-6 

104-8 

92-6 

44.14 

43.39 

38.24 

42-2 

42-7 

44-9 

152-1 

151-2 

127-3 

64.19 

64.56 

57.16 

41-5 

41-2 

41-4 

103-0 

103-1 

93-4 

42.75 

42.48 

38.67 

41-8 

41-9 

42-5 

138-4 

137-5 

119-9 

57.85 

57.61 

50.96 

41-5 

41-2 

42-2 

116-0 

115-7 

102-3 

48.14 

47.67 

43.17 

42-7 

41-6 

40-6 

129-7 

129-0 

114-1 

55.38 

53.66 

46,32 

41-6 

40-8 

39-4 

139-4 

138-8 

122-1 

57.99 

56.63 

48.11 

45-2 

43-5 

44-2 

102-9 

102-4 

92-8 

46.51 

44,54 

41.02 

45-6 

45-6 

45-3 

123-5 

123-0 

112-4 

56.32 

56.09 

50.92 

42-7 

42-6 

42-4 

73-3 

72-0 

69-6 

31.30 

30.67 

29.51 

44-0 

43-6 

43-2 

72-8 

71-2 

69-9 

32.03 

31.04 

30.20 

40-7 

41-2 

4M 

70-2 

69-5 

66-0 

28.57 

28.63 

27.13 

•  Durable  manufactured  goods  industries,’ 


817 


TABLE  C-7.— EARNINGS,  HOURS  AND  REAL  EARNINGS  FOR  WAGE  EARNERS  IN 
MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES  IN  CANADA 

Source:  Hours  Worked  and  Hourly  and  W’eekly  Wages,  D.B.S.  Real  Wages  Computed  by  tlie  Economics  and  Research 

Branch,  Department  of  Labour 


Average 

Index  Numbers  (Av. 

1946=100) 

Date 

Hours 

Worked 

per 

Week 

Average 

Hourly 

Earnings 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Cost 

of 

Living 

Average 

Eeal 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Monthly  Average  1945 . 

44-3 

cts. 

69-4 

$ 

30.71 

102-8 

96-7 

106-3 

Monthly  Average  1946 . 

42-7 

70-0 

29.87 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

Monthlv  Average  1947 . 

42-5 

89-3 

34.13 

114-3 

109-6 

104-3 

Monthly  Average  1948 . 

42-2 

91-3 

38.53 

129-0 

127-8 

100-9 

Monthlv  Average  1949 . 

42-3 

98-6 

41.71 

139-6 

129-6 

107-7 

Monthly  Average  1950 . 

42-5 

103-6 

44.03 

147-4 

134-7 

109-4 

Monthly  Average  1951 . 

42-1 

116-8 

49-15 

164-5 

149-3 

110-2 

Week  Preceding: 

March  1,  1951 . 

42-3 

111-4 

47.12 

157-8 

145-4 

108-5 

April  1,  1951 . 

42-4* 

112-8 

47.83* 

160-1 

147-1 

108-8 

May  1,  1951 . 

42-5 

114-1 

48.49 

162-3 

147-2 

110-3 

June  1,  1951 . 

41-9 

115-9 

48.56 

162-6 

148-9 

109-2 

July  1.  1951 . 

41-7 

118-4 

49.33 

165-1 

151-8 

108-7 

August  1,  1951 . 

41-4 

119-1 

49.31 

165-1 

152-8 

108-0 

September  1,  1951 . 

41-5 

120-6 

50-05 

167-6 

153-6 

109-1 

October  1,  1951 . 

41-9 

121-9 

51.08 

171-0 

154-0 

111-0 

November  1.  1951 . 

41-8 

123-5 

51.62 

172-8 

154-7 

111-7 

December  1,  1951 . 

41-9 

124-5 

52.17 

174-7 

154-6 

113-0 

January  1,  1952 . 

41-7* 

127-1 

53.01* 

177-5 

154-9 

114-6 

February  1,  1962 . 

41-6 

127-1 

52.87 

177-0 

154-4 

114-6 

March  1,  1952  (1) . 

41-7 

127-8 

53.29 

178-4 

153-0 

116-6 

Note:  Average  Real  Weekly  Earnings  were  computed  by  dividing  the  index  of  the  Cost  of  Living  into  an  index  of  the 
average  weekly  earnings,  both  indexes  having  been  calculated  on  a  similar  base  (Average  1946  =  100). 

*  Figures  adjusted  for  holidays.  The  actual  figures  are:  April  1,  1951,  42-2  hours,  $47.60;  January  1,  1952,  38 T  hours, 
$48.43. 

(1)  Latest  figures  subject  to  revision. 


D — Employment  Service  Statistics 


TABLE  D-l.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  LIVE  APPLICATIONS  FOB  EMPLOYMENT 

Source:  Form  UIC  757 


Date  nearest: 
May 
May 
May 
May 

May 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 


Month 


Unfilled  Vacancies 


1, 

1, 

1. 

1, 


Male 


1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 


69.048 

53.484 

28,602 

21,673 


Female 


42,407 

38,706 

21,335 

21,840 


1,  1950 


16,687 


15.009 


Live  Applications  for  Employment 


Total 


111,455 

92,190 

49,937 

43,513 

31,696 


Male 


196,797 

122,771 

123,130 

158,794 

327,225 


Female 


45,617 

34,192 

42,082 

44,932 

77,983 


Total 


242,414 

156,963 

165,212 

203,726 

405,208 


1,  1951.. 
1,  1951.. 
1,  1951.. 
1,  1951., 
1,  1951.. 
1.  1951., 
1,  1951., 
1.  1951.. 


36,940 

48,353 

45,183 

39,951 

43,331 

52,427 

44,820 

29,933 


15,513 

17,701 

16,775 

14,570 

15,966 

16,205 

10,868 

9,094 


52,453 

66,054 

61,958 

54,521 

59,297 

68,632 

55,688 

39,027 


163,310 

101,384 

86,997 

80,456 

79,627 

79,975 

94,491 

138,946 


54,201 

49,677 

52,773 

49,511 

47,509 

51,003 

61,017 

69,071 


217,511 

151,061 

139,770 

129,967 

127,136 

130,978 

155,508 

208,017 


1,  1952... 
1,  1952... 
1,  1952... 
1,  1952. . 
1,  1952(>) 


21,192 

14,957 

15,129 

18,241 

25.783 


8,218 

8,736 

10,209 

13,100 

16,335 


29,410 

23,693 

25,338 

31,341 

42,118 


216,839 

275,814 

285,454 

304,941 

241,894 


73,400 

87,011 

85,487 

80,067 

68,334 


290,239 

362,825 

370,941 

385,008 

310,228 


(U  Latest  figures  subject  to  revision. 
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TABLE  0-2.— unfilled  VACANCIES  BY  INDUSTRY 

MARCH  27,  1952(1) 


iND  BY  SEX  AS  AT 


(Source;  Form  UIC  751) 


Industr3- 


Aflriculture,  fishing,  trapping 
Logging 

Pulpwood . 

Lumber .  . 

Other  logging .  . 

Mining 

Coal . 

Metallic  ores — 

Iron . 

Gold .  . 

Nickel . .!!!.'!' . 

Other  metallic  ores  and  non-metallic  minerals, 
prospecting  and  oil  producing . 

Manufacturing 

Food  and  kindred  products  (including  tobacco).,. 

textiles,  apparel,  etc . 

Lumber  and  finished  lumber  products.  . .  . . 

Pulp  and  paper  products  (including  printing)'.’.'. !  ^  ! 

Chemicals  and  allied  products . 

Petroleum  and  coal  products . 

Rubber  products . '  . . 

Leather  and  leather  products . 

Stone,  clay  and  glass  products. . . ' 

Iron  and  steel  and  products . 

Non-ferrous  metals  and  products. ! ^ ! . 

Machinery . . 

Electrical  equipment  and  products . '!!'!!!!!! 

Transportation  equipment  and  other  manufacturing. 

Construction . 

Transportation  and  storage . 

Communications  and  other  pubiic  utiiities . 

Trade 

Wholesale . .  .  . 

Retail . 


Finance,  insurance,  real  estate 
Service 

Public . 

Domestic . 

Personal . 

Other  service . 

•All  Industries  . 


Change  From 


Male 

Female 

Total 

Feb,  28, 
1952 

Mar.  29, 
1951 

1,296 

298 

1,594 

-f 

784 

-b 

2 

361 

7 

368 

_ 

1,833 

8,184 

165 

3 

168 

_ 

1,482 

7,854 

138 

4 

142 

— 

297 

— 

345 

58 

58 

— 

54 

-b 

15 

925 

29 

954 

-b 

144 

45 

170 

1 

171 

33 

+ 

12 

97 

5 

102 

_ 

18 

_ 

49 

4l6 

2 

418 

+ 

352 

+ 

221 

49 

49 

— 

107 

— 

344 

105 

6 

111 

48 

__ 

21) 

88 

15 

103 

- 

2 

-b 

35 

5,109 

2,893 

8,002 

-b 

1,429 

2,470 

441 

299 

740 

-b 

139 

-b 

93 

258 

1,698 

1,956 

-b 

161 

733 

273 

45 

318 

134 

_ 

347 

222 

138 

360 

-b 

36 

134 

164 

83 

247 

-b 

46 

— 

223 

40 

10 

50 

-b 

11 

_ 

8 

35 

23 

58 

-b 

4 

_ 

94 

67 

156 

223 

-b 

11 

_ 

73 

99 

23 

122 

-b 

32 

_ 

88 

513 

70 

583 

-b 

29 

705 

192 

50 

242 

-b 

69 

— 

154 

587 

49 

636 

-b 

165 

— 

398 

73 

308 

-b 

55 

191 

1,983 

176 

2,159 

-b 

805 

-b 

585 

2,777 

75 

2,852 

+ 

984 

-b  1,059 

1,201 

1.31 

1,335 

+ 

56 

- 

35 

202 

186 

388 

-b 

29 

- 

85 

2,006 

2,i:J0 

4,1.36 

-b 

1,0,95 

_ 

530 

656 

396 

1,052 

+ 

172 

290 

1,350 

1,734 

3,084 

-b 

923 

- 

240 

725 

641 

1,369 

-b 

67 

— 

656 

2,380 

6,172 

8,, 5.52 

4-  1,454 

_ 

882 

710 

448 

1,158 

124 

_ 

472 

82 

2,832 

2,914 

-b 

712 

-b 

25 

824 

2,, 583 

3,407 

+ 

795 

293 

764 

309 

1,073 

-b 

71 

— 

142 

16,985 

12,. 565 

29,. 550 

+  4,209 

-  11 

,826 


(0  Preliminary — subject  to  revision. 
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TABLE  D-3.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  LIVE  APPLICATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT 
BY  OCCUPATION  AND  BY  SEX,  AS  AT  MARCH  37,  1953  (i) 

Souecb:  UIC  757 


Occupational  Group 

Unfilled  Vacancies 

Live  Applications  for 
Employment 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Professional  and  managerial  workers . 

1,273 

438 

1,711 

4,622 

1,098 

5,720 

Clerical  workers . 

1,311 

3,252 

4,563 

8,723 

15,408 

24,131 

Sales  workers . 

1,679 

1,190 

2,869 

4,837 

10,618 

15,455 

Personal  and  domestic  service  workers. . 

735 

4,996 

5,731 

20,213 

15,495 

35,708 

77 

77 

4,703 

63 

4,766 

Agriculture  and  fishing . 

1,394 

5 

1,399 

2,867 

999 

3,866 

Skilled  and  semiskilled  workers . 

7,203 

2,199 

9,402 

126,626 

18,769 

145,395 

Food  and  kindred  products  (including 

tobacco) . 

74 

158 

232 

2,005 

1,262 

3,267 

Textiles,  clothing,  etc . 

149 

1,607 

1,756 

3,180 

10,126 

13,306 

364 

364 

20,721 

170 

20,891 

Pulp,  paper  (including  printing) . 

48 

18 

66 

1,009 

603 

1,612 

Leather  and  leather  products . 

49 

126 

175 

1,261 

628 

1,889 

Stone,  clav  and  glass  products . 

10 

1 

11 

523 

65 

588 

Metalworking . 

1,877 

12 

1,889 

8,091 

900 

8,991 

Electrical . 

220 

10 

230 

1,577 

1,013 

2,590 

Transportation  equipment . 

455 

455 

457 

80 

537 

Mining . 

282 

282 

1,381 

1  381 

Construction . 

1,142 

1,142 

44,549 

5 

44  554 

Transportation  (except  seamen) . 

717 

10 

727 

18,429 

57 

18 i486 

Communications  and  public  utility. . 

61 

61 

574 

2 

576 

Trade  and  service . 

201 

177 

378 

2,033 

1,394 

3,427 

Other  skilled  and  semiskilled . 

1,370 

45 

1,415 

12,471 

2,117 

14,588 

Foremen . 

78 

13 

91 

3,077 

217 

3,294 

Apprentices . 

106 

22 

128 

5,288 

130 

5,418 

Unskilled  workers . 

3,314 

483 

3,797 

130,527 

19,291 

149,818 

Food  and  tobacco . 

67 

-  99 

166 

4,132 

5,268 

9,400 

Lumber  and  lumber  products . 

155 

28 

183 

8,198 

384 

8,582 

Metalworking . 

151 

14 

165 

3,904 

690 

4,594 

Constructoin . 

1,154 

1  154 

3 

Other  unskilled  workers . 

1.787 

342 

2,129 

85! 557 

12,946 

98! 503 

Total . 

16,986 

13,563 

29,549 

303,118 

81,741 

384,859 

(')  Preliminary — subject  to  revision. 


TABLE  D-4.— AVERAGE  WEEKLY  VACANCIES  NOTIFIED,  REFERRALS,  AND 
PLACEMENTS  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  MARCH,  1953 

Source:  Form  UIC  761 


Industry 

Weekly  Average 

Vacancies 

Notified 

Referrals 

Placements 

Agriculture,  Fishing,  Trancing. . . . 

626 

Logging . 

Mining . 

Manufacturing . 

Food  and  kindred  products  (includiner  tobacco) 

611 

652 

1  extiles,  apparel,  etc.. 

Lumber  and  finished  lumber  croducta 

555 

290 

194 

26 

621 

304 

Fulp  and  paper  products  (including  crintingl 

(Jhemicals  and  allied  products 

Fetroleum  and  coal  products 

Kubber  Products 

Leather  and  leather  products  . 

171 

120 

35 

Stone,  clay  and  glass  products. 

iron  and  steel  products 

92 

Non-ferrous  metals  and  products 

213 

224 

Machinery . 

Electrical  equipment  and  products 

162 

1,038 

231 

i  ransportation  equipment  and  other  manufacturing 

1,017 

Construction . 

1,997 

1  ransportation  and  storage. . 

Communications,  and  other  public  utilitie.s 

1 

847 

Trade .  . 

96 

1,855 

Finance,  insurance,  real  estate  . 

3,244 

Service .  . 

199 

4,215 

All  Industries. . . . 

5 , 

14jU46 

820 


AI  KIl^  34^  195‘i 
(Soubcb:  UIC  751) 


Office 


V^acancies 


Newfoundland. 

Corner  Brook. . 
Grand  Falls. . . 
St.  John’s . 


Prince  Edward  Island 

Charlottetown . 

Summerside . 


Nova  Scotia . 

Amherst . 

Bridgewater . 

Halifax . 

Inverness . 

Kent  ville . 

Liverpool . 

New  Glasgow . 

Springhill . 

Sydney . 

Truro . 

Yarmouth-Shelburne. 


New  Brunswick. 

Bathurst . 

Campbellton. . . . 
Edmundston. . . . 

Fredericton . 

Minto . 

Moncton . 

Newcastle . 

Saint  John . 

St.  Stephen . 

Sussex . 

Woodstock . 


Quebec . 

Asbestos . 

Beauharnois . 

Buckingham . 

Causapscal . 

Chandler . 

Chicoutimi . 

Dolbeau . 

Drummondville . 

Farnham . 

Gaspe . 

Granby . 

Hull . 

Joliette . 

Jonquiere . 

Lachute . 

La  Malbaie . 

La  Tuque . 

Levis . 

Maniwaki . 

Matane . 

Megan  tic . 

Mont-Laurier . 

Montmagny . 

Montreal . 

New  Richmond . 

Port  Alfred . 

Qiebec . 

Rimouski . 

Rivdere  du  Loup . 

Roberval . 

Rouyn . 

Ste.  Agathe . 

Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue. 

Ste.  Therese . 

St.  Georges  de  Beauce. 

St.  Hyacinthe . 

St.  Jean . 

St.  Jerome . 

St.  Joseph  d’Alma . 

Shawinigan  Falls . 

Sherbrooke . 

Sorel . 

Thetford  Mines . 


Reported 

during 

period 


503 

110 

8 

384 

468 

275 

193 

3,743 

112 

40 

2,409 

14 

91 

38 

435 

6 

423 

90 

84 

4,016 

74 

107 

156 

186 

34 

2,466 


-UnfiUed 
end  of 
period 


351 

102 


149 

346 

225 

21 

1,830 


31 

,526 

1 

92 

29 

33 


72 

30 


3,347 

19 

23 

32 

74 

52 

1,674 


88 

5 

674 

267 

114 

59 

46 

25 

71 

17 

20,136 

6,893 

145 

28 

44 

19 

48 

15 

21 

22 

99 

3 

234 

136 

38 

6 

234 

17 

90 

40 

10 

3 

194 

13 

287 

98 

411 

119 

195 

60 

83 

14 

23 

4 

3151 

49 

244 

228 

10 

2 

209 

60 

90 

17 

14 

6 

41 

20 

10,874 

3,702 

74 

25 

52 

6 

1,316 

676 

187 

72 

81 

19 

32 

35 

225 

77 

108 

8 

69 

14 

131 

29 

142 

85 

249 

123 

188 

91 

124 

17 

1,043 

165 

271 

30 

596 

149 

188 

224 

97 

54 

Applicants 


Regis¬ 

tered 

during 

period 


3,573 

471 

563 

2,539 

809 

436 

373 

7,555 

212 

469 

2,623 

135 

599 

102 

851 

350 

1,166 

585 

463 

10,266 

1,255 

920 

965 

604 

469 

3,053 

911 

1,180 

373 

242 

294 

63,007 

357 

174 

400 

810 

1,118 

1,611 

934 

812 

361 

514 

572 

1,071 

1,497 

997 

219 

1,052 

756 

1,193 

563 

1,527 

529 

540 

840 

17,130 

598 

656 

5,302 

1,589 

2,039 

517 

1,025 

414 

228 

317 

974 

609 

490 

544 

1,384 

2,276 

1,668 

384 

604 


Referred 

to 

vacancies 


538 

17 

8 

513 

346 

188 

158 

3,667 

120 

48 

2,078 

13 

106 

9 

486 

8 

463 

117 

219 

3,083 

77 
111 
156 
172 

79 

1,493 

111 

669 

87 

73 

54 

21,827 

204 

44 

50 

21 

197 

200 

97 

292 

84 

11 

265 

299 

437 

339 

78 
35 

229 

234 

10 

71 

82 

29 

49 

10,891 

104 

48 

2,201 

291 

77 

37 

242 

124 

70 

137 

209 

302 

205 

132 

860 

311 

616 

191 

113 


Placements 

Unplacec 

Unpiace 
as  at 
April  24 
1952 

Regular 

Casual 

end  of 
period 

494 

6 

11,936 

11,833 

106 

1 

1,738 

1,869 

5 

1 

1,667 

1,972 

383 

4 

8,531 

7,992 

165 

108 

2,938 

2,664 

111 

24 

1,831 

1,627 

54 

84 

1,107 

1,037 

1,836 

771 

18,792 

16,502 

98 

14 

599 

533 

14 

9 

1,089 

812 

993 

429 

3,635 

3,294 

12 

813 

717 

15 

25 

2,159 

1,845 

8 

408 

342 

358 

60 

2,188 

1,880 

7 

601 

696 

275 

154 

3,918 

3,423 

43 

10 

1,015 

967 

13 

70 

2,367 

1,993 

1,304 

1,342 

19,116 

19,977 

12 

45 

3,059 

3,302 

49 

42 

1,968 

2,432 

110 

8 

1,628 

1,862 

88 

46 

1,070 

1,187 

44 

777 

683 

287 

1,062 

5,183 

4,310 

69 

24 

1,858 

1,894 

507 

78 

1,505 

2,108 

41 

26 

1,034 

1,112 

49 

6 

375 

374 

48 

5 

659 

713 

13,793 

1,146 

132,568 

128,713 

184 

630 

490 

30 

755 

680 

33 

4 

982 

1,065 

15 

8 

1,325 

2,100 

51 

142 

1,957 

2,038 

142 

6 

1,862 

1,540 

39 

1 

968 

1,003 

174 

2 

2,474 

2,127 

69 

862 

748 

9 

1,058 

1,176 

187 

1,710 

1,571 

234 

8 

2,784 

2,611 

325 

2 

2,918 

2,526 

141 

3 

1,469 

1,345 

59 

1 

624 

534 

19 

2,893 

2,473 

266 

599 

670 

203 

1 

2,752 

2,770 

8 

672 

1,256 

106 

2,384 

3,456 

71 

943 

843 

14 

723 

849 

20 

2 

1,609 

1,924 

6,909 

656 

41,405 

36,873 

63 

1,249 

1,459 

36 

1,217 

1,017 

780 

60 

13,041 

13,030 

176 

3,063 

3,875 

51 

9 

3,492 

3,737 

16 

1 

710 

1,053 

130 

25 

1,472 

2,010 

88 

6 

929 

835 

57 

812 

663 

931 

2,192 

no 

1,422 

1,924 

122 

7 

216 

2 

1,892 

1.690 

95 

1 

1,176 

1,121 

76 

19 

1,618 

1,446 

940 

872 

877 

182 

57 

4,181 

3,990 

353 

80 

3,584 

2,602 

133 

2 

1,395 

1,102 

77 

2 

1,151 

1,145 

56969—11 
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TABLE  D-5.— ACTIVITIES  OF  NATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES  FOB  FOUR 
MEEKS  FEBRUARY  29,  TO  MARCH  27,  1952;  UNPLACED  APPLICANTS 

AS  AT  APRIL  24,  1952— Continued 


(Source:  UIC  751) 


Office 

Vacancies 

Applicants 

Reported 

during 

period 

♦Unfilled 
end  of 
period 

Regis¬ 

tered 

during 

period 

Referred 

to 

vacancies 

Place 

Regular 

ments 

Casual 

Unplaced 
end  of 
period 

Unplaced 
as  at 
April  24, 
1952 

Quebec— Con, 

Three  Rivers . 

Val  d’Or . 

Valleyfield . 

Victoriaville . 

Ontario . 

Arnprior . 

Barrie . 

Belleville . 

Bracebridge . 

Brampton . 

Brantford . 

Brock  ville . 

Carleton  Place . 

Chatham . 

Cobourg . 

Collingwood . 

Cornwall . 

Fort  Erie . 

Fort  Frances . 

Fort  William . 

Galt . 

Gananoque . 

Goderich . 

Guelph . 

Hamilton . 

Hawkesbury . 

Ingersoll . 

Kapuskasing . 

Kenora . 

Kingston . 

Kirkland  Lake . 

Kitchener-Waterloo . 

Leamington . 

Lindsay . 

Lis  towel . 

London . 

Midland . 

Napanee . 

New  Toronto . 

Niagara  Falla . 

North  Bay . 

Orillia . 

Oshawa . 

Ottawa . 

Owen  Sound . 

Parry  Sound . 

Pembroke . 

Perth . 

Peterborough . 

Picton . 

Port  Arthur . 

Port  Colborne . 

Prescott . 

Renfrew . 

St.  Catharines . 

St.  Thomas . 

Sarnia . 

Sault  Ste.  Marie . 

Simcoe . 

Sioux  Lookout . 

Smiths  Falls . 

Stratford . 

Sturgeon  Falls . 

Sudbury . 

Timmins . 

Toronto . 

Trenton . 

Walkerton . 

Wallaceburg . 

Welland . 

Weston . 

Windsor . 

Woodstock . 

302 

291 

183 

224 

26,169 

49 

336 

90 

60 

no 

529 

104 

10 

157 

121 

82 

323 

97 

140 

284 

215 

69 

94 

145 

1,628 

46 

83 

109 

80 

618 

191 

420 

77 

64 

45 

1,135 

145 

30 

590 

359 

445 

178 

663 

1,556 

173 

52 

222 

81 

153 

34 

347 

30 

102 

132 

455 

135 

197 

684 

45 

113 

59 

205 

164 

406 

397 

7,417 

135 

67 

132 

302 

758 

1,589 

106 

77 

103 

36 

97 

10,244 

12 

113 

44 

8 

49 

130 

23 

2 

57 

10 

15 

75 

62 

31 

65 

87 

4 

64 

85 

452 

28 

30 

29 

35 
156 

58 

130 

33 

41 

36 
586 

34 

13 

81 

43 

74 

38 

182 

977 

45 

5 

41 

40 

41 

15 
126 

40 

16 

1 

131 

52 

43 

478 

24 

13 

27 

100 

6 

144 

66 
3,477 

33 

29 

14 

51 

721 

410 

63 

2,673 

908 

522 

709 

55,634 

90 

415 

433 

487 

201 

993 

189 

78 

393 

211 

143 

1,246 

139 

240 

1,107 

431 

64 

77 

505 

3,861 

231 

195 

303 

182 

783 

462 

729 

264 

219 

123 

2,180 

169 

175 

893 

680 

1, 115 
255 
1,356 
2,430 
375 
167 
690 
163 
737 

48 

1,969 

237 

327 

201 

1,024 

460 

597 

659 

454 

150 

135 

305 

740 

1,608 

877 

14,535 

436 

165 

215 

701 

412 

3,030 

270 

595 

279 

203 

232 

26,604 

49 
304 
103 

65 

85 

541 

122 

10 

221 

153 

88 

306 

55 

73 

346 

195 

65 

79 

166 

2,210 

50 
116 
114 

62 

712 

172 

612 

171 

50 

66 
1,250 

133 

23 

638 

388 

538 

172 
673 

1,439 

260 

46 

264 

94 

178 

32 

400 

32 

105 

132 

392 

183 

299 

359 

45 

89 

41 

325 

171 

370 

503 

6,351 

134 

82 

142 

474 

123 

2,284 

79 

236 

226 

167 

155 

15,288 

41 
247 

37 

54 

69 
374 

89 

10 

90 
105 

45 
251 

29 

235 

223 

143 

53 

36 

78 

886 

23 

55 

83 

40 

446 

145 

285 

44 

31 

35 

598 

103 

19 
465 
269 

215 
129 
454 
638 
114 

46 
184 

56 
111 

17 

245 

8 

86 

132 

251 

82 

141 

216 

20 

57 

24 
123 

82 

221 

257 

3,653 

88 

42 
109 
339 
228 

1,114 

70 

21 

6 

3 

9 

2,782 

4 

12 

16 

4 

28 

3 

28 

11 

29 

14 

1 

28 

22 

12 

7 

2 

327 

3 

3 

7 

57 

18 

47 

3 

5 

181 

8 

28 

41 

183 

20 

68 

251 

16 

26 

26 

12 

12 

2 

28 

8 

29 

23 

2 

16 

12 

21 

77 

81 

65 

679 

6 

11 

10 

147 

2 

6,886 

863 

158,3 

1,678 

115,614 

275 

865 

1,029 

1,003 

496 

1,946 

348 

405 

1,713 

564 

646 

3,045 

260 

341 
1,820 
1,009 

198 

308 

1.144 
8.534 

961 

450 

286 

342 
915 

698 
2,129 

604 

629 

390 

3,570 

686 

615 

1,769 

1,224 

1.145 
792 

3,138 

3,979 

1,341 

415 

789 

419 

2,182 

372 

2,848 

660 

711 

463 

2,334 

877 

1,292 

1,056 

1,064 

123 

367 

699 
851 

2,658 

1,231 

31,844 

742 

600 

969 

1,727 

747 

5,442 

520 

7,099 

1,020 

1,767 

1,384 

98,475 

187 

649 

678 

847 

323 

1,827 

210 

317 

1.447 

373 

473 

2,329 

194 

205 

1,399 

885 

140 

136 

844 

7,804 

818 

488 

380 
383 
849 
743 

1,617 

326 

480 

279 

3,109 

394 

381 
1,450 
1,113 
1,093 

665 

2,512 

3,334 

885 

267 

913 

386 

2,013 

191 

2,842 

511 

724 

360 

1,884 

903 

1,003 

858 

890 

126 

270 

509 

944 

2,443 

1,668 

27,384 

463 

473 

782 

1,466 

752 

4,434 

450 

822 


TABLE  ^  TmXIES  OF  NATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES  FOR  FOUR 

MEEKS  IEBRUARA  JO  MARCH  ‘p,  1953;  UNPLACED  APPLICANTS^ ^ 
A  r  A1  RIL  34,  1953 — Concluded 
 (Soubce:  UIC  751) 


Office 


lUanitoba . 

Brandon . 

Dauphin . 

Flin  Flon . 

Portage  la  Prairie. 

The  Pas . 

Winnipeg . 


Saskatchewan . 

Estevan . 

Moo.se  Jaw . 

North  Battleford. 

Prince  Albert . 

Regina . 

Saskatoon . 

Swift  Current . 

‘Teachers'  Office. , 

Weyburn . 

Yorkton . 


Alberta . 

Blairmore . 

Calgary . 

Drumheller. . . 
Edmonton .  .  . . 

Edson . 

Lethbridge. . . . 
Medicine  Hat. 

Red  Deer . 

Yellowknife. . . 


British  Columbia. . 

Chilliwack . 

Courtenay . 

Cranbrook . 

Dawson  Creek . . . . 

Duncan . 

Kamloops . 

Kelowna . 

Nanaimo . 

Nelson . 

New  Westminster. 

Penticton . 

Port  Alberni . 

Prince  George . 

Prince  Rupert . 

Princeton . 

Trail . 

Vancouver . 

Vernon . 

Victoria . 

Whitehorse . 


Canada  . . 

Males.  - . . 
Females , 


Vacancies 


Reported 

during 

period 


4,637 

330 

205 

195 

147 
67 

3.693 

3,314 

101 

463 

115 

379 

978 

903 

101 

31 

95 

148 

6,707 

87 

2,612 

84 

2,803 

258 

525 

156 

84 

98 

9,639 

328 

405 

35 

134 

270 

172 

141 

241 

210 

679 

153 

229 

629 

513 

39 

239 

3,975 

129 

898 

220 

79,. 330 
48.954 
30,366 


‘Unfilled 
end  of 
period 


3,,3S6 

251 

167 

129 

74 

51 

1,714 

1,911 

24 

293 

109 

171 

446 

554 

80 

40 

82 

112 

3,802 

83 

806 

21 

2,219 

105 

406 

29 

61 

72 

3,020 

54 

83 

14 

26 

17 
31 

18 
42 
41 

116 

14 

22 

108 

80 


77 

1,507 

35 

375 

360 

.32,820 

19,713 

13,107 


9,079 

734 

275 

153 

317 
65 

7,535 

4,758 

122 

716 

199 

502 

1,274 

1.306 

179 

46 

96 

318 

10,207 

120 

3,697 

1.59 

4,933 

263 

552 

242 

226 

15 

19,899 

459 

334 

194 

1.56 

580 

298 
346 
446 
373 

2,1.50 

249 

299 
967 
691 

58 

515 

9,7.54 

333 

1,560 

137 

183,787 

1.38,875 

44,912 


Applicants 


Regis¬ 

tered 

during 

period 


to 


4,274 

267 

84 

126 

162 

36 

3,599 

2,775 

118 

374 

108 

298 

801 

772 

71 

27 

50 

156 

7,352 

36 

3,009 

79 

3,404 

182 

394 

168 

79 

1 

10,748 

'  379 
358 

47 
116 
338 
172 
132 
308 
231 
700 
164 
257 
776 
510 

48 
230 

4,759 

135 

991 

97 

81,213 

49,427 

31,786 


d  Placements 

Unplacec 
end  of 
period 

Unplaced 
as  at 
April  24, 
1952 

;s  Regular 

Casual 

1,903 

1,067 

18,323 

13,642 

163 

14 

1,236 

1,003 

52 

8 

707 

540 

176 

13 

136 

134 

95 

2 

794 

712 

32 

86 

58 

1,385 

1,030 

15,364 

11.195 

1,471 

453 

10,683 

6,625 

82 

4 

259 

108 

201 

32 

1,171 

596 

76 

3 

725 

497 

201 

42 

1,163 

1,169 

457 

160 

2,491 

1,128 

312 

185 

2,633 

1,716 

47 

740 

338 

4 

65 

73 

36 

1 

253 

151 

55 

26 

1.183 

851 

3,949 

981 

14,281 

10,746 

46 

263 

273 

1,415 

486 

4,587 

3,377 

70 

234 

186 

1,732 

454 

6,251 

4,969 

255 

141 

113 

224 

31 

1,764 

1,244 

133 

6 

585 

279 

39 

4 

431 

284 

35 

25 

21 

6,289 

1,037 

42,123 

37.547 

249 

38 

1,227 

1,038 

405 

12 

552 

306 

28 

597 

558 

115 

120 

203 

255 

10 

791 

349 

140 

752 

662 

65 

56 

1,341 

1,054 

177 

20 

789 

717 

154 

11 

1,096 

671 

504 

106 

5,327 

4,927 

78 

61 

1,336 

914 

180 

11 

295 

208 

547 

471 

38 

742 

885 

126 

1,207 

524 

63 

766 

144 

15 

878 

1,987 

576 

21,107 

19,785 

107 

1 

1,475 

1,059 

533 

112 

120 

2,560 

127 

2,426 

no 

346,724 

46,492 

9,693 

386,374 

31,326 

5.171 

304,060 

272,740 

15,166 

4,522 

82,314 

73,984 

*  Includes  deferred  vacancies. 

(a)  Statistics  for  the  Province  of  Saskatchew,an. 


TABLE  I)-6.— APPLICATIONS  RECEIVED  AND  PLACEMENTS  EFFECTED  BY 

EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES 
1942-19.5‘2 

fSonnCE:  Form  U.I.C.  751) 


Year 

Applications 

Placements 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

1942 . 

1,044,610 

499,519 

1,544,129 

597,161 

298,460 

895,621 

1943 . 

1,681,411 

1,008,211 

2,689,622 

1,239,900 

704,126 

1,944,026 

1944 . 

1,583,010 

902,273 

2,485,283 

1,101,854 

638,063 

1,739,917 

1945  . 

1,855,036 

661,948 

2,516,984 

1,095,641 

397,940 

1,493,581 

1946 . 

1,464,533 

494,164 

1,958,697 

624,052 

235.360 

859,412 

1947 . 

1,189.646 

439,577 

1,629,223 

549,376 

220,473 

769,849 

1948 . 

1,197,295 

459,332 

1,656,627 

497,916 

214,424 

712,340 

1949 . 

1,295,690 

494,956 

1,790,646 

464,363 

219,816 

684,179 

1950 . 

1,500,763 

575,813 

2,076,576 

559,882 

230,920 

790,802 

1951 . 

1,541,208 

623,467 

2,164,675 

655,933 

262,305 

918,238 

19.52  (13  weeks) . 

461.495 

160,304 

621,799 

110,993 

58,193 

169,186 

823 


56969—114 


TABLE  D-7.— VACANCIES  AND  PLACEMENTS  OF  NATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES,  DECEMBER  28,  1951  TO  MARCH  27, 1952 

I  Newfoundland  |  Prince  Edward  Island  I  Nova  Scotia  I  New  Brunswick  I  Quebec  I  Ontario 


CC 


■<  I>- CO  CC  O  o  t- QO  CO 

H  <MOOCS>I>»CO  055^’— '1-H 


cacoff^i— 1»— (e^c3irrii-»r»05CS’-HO 

1-H  «0  CO  'rf'cot^  ®<MOOt'-CO 


utidOOicocoOW*- 
O  05  CM  »-«  00 

C4  C5  CM  CO  ec 


Ttc<MOi>--^eoi>*‘:oo5coo5co'«tiO(rot-< 
OacMM-Ttc-^eOt^CMrPCOCMF'OiUOiOT-l 
^000500I>-  iMeOC*><McOiOOO 


»— '^ScOOcMOSiOOt^COCecM-^ff^lCScOOifO-^ 

OC^COCOCOcM-^tf^i— I0^^0500^^^®05CO■^(^^ 
OOOOCM  COlM'rH{>-'^r^(M-»^<C30fH(Ma>iOCO 

CO  W5  CM  1— I  ^  »-H  CO  C<J  CO  IM  m  1— I 


CO 


CC3  o  ^ 

!>  i'S 


OO  so  O  CM  O  CO 
O  ^  lO  05  CM  « 
C5  lO  I>-  F-  I 


O5CO^OO500O5(Mrtc»— IC005C<J(MOOOOCO 
C'1'^0?COOI>-'^COF-‘OC005'MUOC050 
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o 


?  ^  ^  iO  CM  ® 
•  r»  CM  1— I  CO  r» 
S  ^F^  iO  '<#1 


0^ 


cO  cO 
^  CM 
CD  (M  ca 


CJ5CO®’— 'CO^F~t— iF--^(Xl'>S<CX>iCiiO(M 
CO  ®  CO  CM  O  F- CM  40  rtc  CO  lo  1— I  o  CO  ^ 
CO  ®  O  40  CO ffiCi  1-H  c:0  (30  F^ 


^  UU  lij  »ij  t.'l  lUJ  TP  1—1  ;.N  99  CfcJ  CQ  ^  lJU  1^  UU  ^  llj 

40  1— I  O  CO  i-H  CO  ^  05 40  ■*— '  o  C30  so  O  CO 1— I  CO  40  40  CM  (M  OO  (M 
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CO  40 
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r*  40  PH 


A  g  J 

^  o  o 


(S<*  Cd  C»  (05  CM  F^ 
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40  Fp  oo 
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40  (05 


H  so  CO 


Fp  so  CO 
PH  ®  o 
®  <05 
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t  pH  CO  pH  40  pH 
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(05  40 
pH  Fp  CO 


h®FppH(MHt(CO®HjiiOp 
H®05CO<3SpHCOr»00(05p 
CO  40  ^  CO  t 


«  w 


M  (05  O  CO  40  (M  r 

40  40  CM  F-  F- 
F*  Tji  CM 


(Osh^CcocOOhJIi— |®F-05S^COCO®(X)CO 
C0pHtPC0OpH03-HiC0O40CO0000iHc0 
cq  HPcOpHpHcOF-  HpiO 


tP  Fp  Tft 
C30  CO  pH 
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®  tP  40 
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pH  OO  CO 


o 


CO  c©  CM  •  pH  05  ®  40  pH  (X)  Fp  pH  < 

40tH40  •  PH®a5Fp®40TPT 

Fp  O  CO  S4  pH  PH 


Fp  40  CM 
pH  (XI  CO 
S4  CD  40 



F» 

®  pH  tP  Si  CO 

Si  M  O  00  F- 

Si  (M 

COCOOCOhPOpHCOpH 

Si  00  F-  05  CO 

CO  M 

Si 

05  (X  pH 

(M  pH 

CO 

CD05  40OOhPtPXtPF»X05F»tPC0O®CDc0c040 

Fp  OSOCOCO  cO(05XpHcO'TH00CO®4i0Ht(C05C0Fp 

pH  F»  40  so  CO  ®  pH  TP  ®  CM  pH  Tp 

15 

(Si  F-  tP  PH  ^  (X) 

®  cO  CO  CO  ®  OO 

CO  cq 

HpTP«0'CPCOCOC0  40(M 

®  O  (05  o  CO  pH 
®  40  pH 

SO 

(05  Fp.  CO 

(M  pH  CO 

CO 

4otp  corTCOTp'^o5Tpr»05X(Xico(MHpFPOcoco40 

OpH  X®F-C0  X  CD  F»  <05  Fp  40  40  O  si  so  05  F- <05  Fp 

pH  X®C0  pH  so  40  Fp  ^  tP  O  pH  40  X  O  XpH 

pH  Sipn"  ,h  pm"  Si  ph" 

S*  CM  O 
pH  CO  40 

^  o  CO 


^  p  •  o  • 

M  IM-M  t,  • 

3  a  a  Q.c 

35-9  § 

&.S2  ^CMi-JOSo 

HfeJ  “a 


•nC  (D  dJ  ^  rt  ' 

_ •  QJ  t_i  o  o  - 

JT3^  OJ^ 


S  S''^  — 

cd  cd  o  X5 

DfS.pSl 

3  3,3  tS  =  S 
3PHOPL,ftiK_I 


5  g  §  §  S  ggl 

gf 

w 


ja 

..gH  O.^  - - 

I  s=  §  e^'os 

■=(  n,^  sm  O  ^  <!> 

:>M  al^O  2^f3 


CD 

.  (tJCQ 

O  s  c 


O  •  S  1>  R 

s  4»  d  o  S 
S.SJ2  S  E,s 

>  O  iP  CD  H-» 


I2aa 

e  ^  o 


824 


,973‘28,514l  15,3521  4,240 


TABLE  D-7.  VACANC  IES  AND  PLAC  KMEXTS  OF  NATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES,  DECEMBER  28,  1951  TO  MARCH  27,  1952 


n 


gs 

O 

> 



^  CS  CO  CO  f-H  CO  OcOt^if^^i^^oOCC  OO  C4  OO 
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E — Unemployment  Insurance 

TABLE  E-1.— PERSONS  RECEIVING  BENEFIT,  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  BENEFIT  PAID, 

AND  AMOUNT  PAID 


Source:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act.  U.B.S. 


Province 

Number 
Receiving 
Benefit 
in  Last 
Week  of  the 
Month* 

Month  of  March,  1952 

N  umber 
Com¬ 
mencing 
Benefit 

Number 
of  Days 
Benefit 
Paid 

Amount  of 
Benefit 
Paid 

6,239 

1,736 

10,210 

9,895 

72,561 

68,796 

10,821 

6,266 

8,811 

20,916 

2,705 

447 

4,131 

4,444 

34,963 

22,467 

4,169 

2,200 

4,627 

10,201 

158,786 

41,905 

246,995 

190,456 

1,958,114 

1,655,065 

283,992 

170,251 

232,172 

699,485 

$ 

449,646 

104,619 

655,445 

510,971 

5,220,758 

4,416,536 

756,739 

457,040 

655,797 

1,704,639 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

Nova  Scotia . 

New  Brunswick . 

Quebec . 

Ontario . 

Saskatchewan . 

British  Columbia . 

Total  Canada,  March,  1952 . 

Februai’v.  1952 . . 

March,  1951 . 

216,251 

90,354 

5,537,221 

14,932,190 

228,121 

107,680 

5,266,024 

14,162,612 

147,162 

68,445 

4,192,575 

10,467,147 

*  Week  containing  last  day  of  the  month. 


TABLE  E-2.— PERSONS  ON  THE  LIVE  UNEMPLOYMENT  REGISTER  BY 
NUMBER  OF  DAYS  CONTINUOUSLY  ON  THE  REGISTER,  AS  OF 

MARCH  31,  1953 


Source:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Province  and  Sex 

Total 

6  days 
and 
under 

7-12 

days 

13-24 

days 

25-48 

days 

49-72 

days 

73  days 
and 
over 

Newfoundland . 

9,843 

1,584 

315 

936 

2,341 

2,594 

2,073 

Male . 

9,587 

1,541 

300 

900 

2,281 

2,541 

2,024 

Female . 

256 

43 

15 

36 

60 

53 

49 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

2,344 

201 

101 

223 

383 

640 

796 

Male . 

2,033 

159 

88 

205 

324 

564 

693 

Female . 

311 

42 

13 

18 

59 

76 

103 

Nova  Scotia . 

16,437 

2,844 

1,242 

2,163 

3,116 

3,274 

3,798 

Male . 

14,480 

2,576 

1,097 

1,971 

2,752 

2,851 

3,233 

Female . 

1,957 

268 

145 

192 

364 

423 

565 

New  Brunswick . 

17,965 

3,639 

1,998 

3,348 

3,285 

2,524 

3,171 

Male . 

15,861 

3,396 

1,872 

3,082 

2,771 

2,076 

2,664 

lemale . 

2,104 

243 

126 

266 

514 

448 

507 

Quebec . 

129,412 

28,348 

12,447 

20,434 

24,003 

18,650 

25,530 

Male . 

105,078 

24,322 

10,425 

17,221 

19,633 

14,654 

18,823 

Female . 

24,334 

4,026 

2,022 

3,213 

4,370 

3,996 

6,707 

Ontario . 

104,365 

20,697 

9,492 

14,575 

20,010 

16,529 

23,062 

Male . 

76,598 

15,311 

7,001 

10,992 

14,445 

12,192 

16,657 

Female . 

27,767 

5,386 

2,491 

3,583 

5,565 

4,337 

6,405 

Manitoba . 

16,438 

2,126 

1,106 

1,626 

2,845 

2,969 

Male . 

12,421 

1,628 

841 

1,170 

1,990 

2,206 

4 '586 

Female . 

4,017 

498 

265 

456 

855 

763 

1,180 

Saskatchewan 

Male . 

Female . 

8,076 

6,766 

1,310 

797 

631 

166 

424 

354 

70 

827 

685 

142 

1,697 

1,411 

2S6 

1,983 

1,658 

325 

2,348 

2,027 

321 

Alberta . 

Male . 

Female . 

15,076 

13,080 

1,996 

4,740 

4,455 

285 

1,000 

861 

139 

1,740 

1,503 

237 

2,632 

2,158 

474 

2,152 

1,756 

396 

2,812 

2,347 

465 

British  Columbia. 

Male . 

Female . 

31,672 

5,074 

1,991 

3,364 

5,457 

5,837 

9,949 

24, 155 
7,517 

4,014 

1,060 

1,514 

477 

2,436 

928 

3,947 

1,510 

4,. 544 
1,293 

7,700 

2,249 

Total . 

Male . 

Female . 

351,628 

70,050 

30,116 

49,236 

65,769 

57,152 

79,305 

280,059 

58,033 

24,353 

40,165 

51,712 

45,042 

60,754 

71,569 

12,017 

5,763 

9,071 

14,057 

12,110 

18,551 

826 


TABLE  E-3.  INITIAL  AM>  HENEWAL  CLAIMS  FOB  BENEFIT  BY  FBOVINCES, 

1952  ’ 

- Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S, 


Province 


Newfoundland . 

Prince  Edward  Island. 

Nova  Scotia . 

New  Brunswick . 

Quebec . 

Ontario . 

Manitoba . 

Saskatchewan . .  .  , 

Alberta . 

British  Columbia . 


Total  Canada,  March,  1952 .  154,356' 

Total  Canada,  February,  1952 .  140[386 

Total  Canada,  March,  1951 . ,  109[764 


Claims  filed  at  Local  Offices 


Total 


4,302 

812 

7,360 

9,453 

60,711 

43,131 

6,353 

2,982 

6,677 

12,575 


Initial 


3,998 

705 

5,770 

7,734 

47,775 

31,716 

4,985 

2,450 

5,446 

8,457 


119,036 

109,702 

81.930 


Renewal 


304 

107 

1,590 

1,719 

12,936 

11,415 

1,368 

532 

1,231 

4,118 


35,320 

30,684 

27,834 


Disposal  of  Claims  (including  claims 
pending  from  previous  months) 



Total 

Entitled 

Not 

disposed 

to 

Entitled 

Pending 

of 

Benefit 

to  Benefit 

4,456 

2,112 

2,344 

1,568 

837 

423 

414 

159 

7,478 

4.813 

2,665 

1,495 

9,131 

5,8<6 

3,235 

2,476 

.54,786 

37,820 

16,966 

21.131 

44,428 

30,425 

14,003 

9,233 

6,661 

4,080 

2,581 

857 

3,305 

1,853 

1,452 

366 

6,664 

4,611 

2,053 

1,764 

13,230 

8,669 

4.561 

1,987 

150,9762 

100,702 

50,274 

41,036 

150,931 

101,374 

49., 557 

37,656 

111,819 

68,001 

43,818 

26,140 

TABLE  E-4.— REGULAR  AND  SUPPLEMENTARA'  BENEFIT  CLAIMS  I)IS4LLOMED 

AND  CL.AIMANTS  DISQUALIFIED 

_ Source:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Chief  Reasons  for  Non-Entitlement 

Month  of 
March, 
19521 

Month  of 
February, 
1952 

Month  of 
March, 
1951 

Claims  Disallowed — 

Regular . 

Supplementary  Benefit . 

9,817 

11,535 

6.852 

Claimants  Disqualified — 

Not  unemnloved . 

3,484 

1,809 

101 

1,308 

921 

6,306 

2,779 

3,215 

1.716 

303 

1,844 

Not  capable  of  and  not  available  for  work . 

Loss  of  work  due  to  a  labour  disnute . 

Refused  offer  of  work  and  neglected  opportunity  to  work . 

1,818 

317 

1,171 

923 

5,911 

2,648 

Discharged  for  misconduct . 

Voluntarily  left  employment  without  just  cause . 

5.817 

Other  reasons  2 . 

Total . 

66,695 

67,094 

*  Includes  5,240  revised  claims,  disqualified. 

2  These  include:  Claims  not  made  in  prescribed  manner;  failure  to  carry  out  written  directions;  claimants  being 
inmates  of  prisons,  etc. 


TABLE  E-5.  ESTIMATES  OF  THE  INSURED  POPULATION  UNDER  THE  UNEMPLOY¬ 
MENT  INSURANT  E  ACT 

Source:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


1951 —  February. . 

March . 

.4pril . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

A  ugust . . . . 
September. 
October . . . 
November 
December. 

1952—  January _ 

February. . 


At  Beginning  of  Month  of: 


Total 


2,962,000 
2,972,000 
2,989.000 
2,971,000 
2,998,000 
3,051,000 
3,0.56,000 
3,071,000 
3,094,000 
3, 106,000 
3,170,000 

3,183,000 

3,195,000 


Employed 


2,714,400 

2.728.200 

2.804.200 

2.834.200 

2.909.100 

2.964.500 

2.972.100 

2.990.100 
3,010,900 
3,006,200 
3,016,300 

2,935,900 

2.876.500 


Claimants' 


247, 6002 
243,8002 

184.800 

136.800 

88.900 

86,500 

83.900 

80.900 

83,100 

99,800 

153,700 

247,1002 

318,5002 


'  Ordinary  claimants  on  the  live  unemployment  register  on  the  last  working  day  of  the  preceding  month. 
2  Includes  supplementary  benefit  claimants. 
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*  Stamps  $5,521,146.10  Meter  $1,556,626.37  Bulk  $4,973,507.81  Arm.  Serv.  $142,486.10  Sp.  Force  $5,294.56  Rec.  Force  $6,878.40  Total  $12,205,939  34 
t  Includes  Government  refunds  re  Supplementary  Benefit  classes  3  and  4  $1,828,634.10 


TABLE  E-7.- 


IXITIAL  AND  IfENEWAL  CLAIMS  FOR  BENEFIT,  FEBRUARY,  1912  TO 

1*1  ARC  11,  1953 


Source:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D  B.S. 


^lontK 

1942 

1943 

1914 

11,751 

12,284 

10,667 

6,463 

4,654 

3,226 

3,106 

3,241 

3,715 

6,222 

11,798 

13,770 

1945 

20,412 

14,990 

13,307 

8,430 

8,825 

10,857 

10,886 

20,557 

40,473 

36,717 

53,325 

57,612 

1916 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

January . 

February . 

March. . . . 

April . 

Mav . 

June . 

July . 

•Cugust . 

September. 

October . 

November  . 
December...  . 

Total . 

6,'ij 

4,124 

2,925 

2,799 

4,629 

2,668 

1,855 

l.llS 

1,058 

1,748 

3,337 

4,637 

4,822 

5,046 

3.953 

2,027 

1,772 

1,087 

1,370 

1,013 

1,475 

2,896 

6,562 

71,932 

59,098 

50,706 

35,781 

34,777 

30,646 

27,576 

25,115 

28,555 

34,891 

37,111 

52,479 

63,681 

47,141 

43,675 

35,859 

27,603 

21,365 

20,034 

17,281 

20,883 

29,369 

42,385 

73,578 

100,304 

76,723 

63,869 

48,963 

33,617 

31,543 

30,487 

24,972 

28,143 

38,104 

66,426 

105,939 

126,649 

93,463 

88,786 

58,141 

52,675 

44,783 

43,486 

50,291 

51,935 

69,349 

114,888 

139,406 

182,053 

109,282 

119,‘533 

80,028 

71,619 

51,284 

43,929 

61,545 

42,229 

62,243 

93,016 

134,218 

172,269 

109,709 

109,764 

75,242 

56,430 

58,233 

58,981 

57,926 

62,456 

82,902 

122,603 

175,040, 

212,293 

140,386 

154,356 

26,924 

36,669 

90,897 

296,391 

488,667 

442,854 

649,090 

933,832 

1,050,979 

1,141,555 

507,035 

TABLE  E-8.— CLAIMS  FOR  SUPPLEMENTARY  BENEFIT,  MARCH  1952 


Source.  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Province 

Initial  Claims  Only 

Persons 

Com¬ 

mencing 

Benefit 

Number 
of  Days 
Benefit 
Paid 

Amount 
of  Benefit 
Paid 

Claims 

Con¬ 

sidered 

Ent 
to  B 

Class  1 

itled 

snefit 

Class  2 

Not 

Entitled 
to  Benefit 

Newfoundland . 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

Nova  Scotia . 

New  Brunswick . 

Quebec . 

Ontario . 

Manitoba . 

Saskatchewan .  ■■ 

Alberta . . 

British  Columbia . 

Total  March.  1952" . 

Total  March,  19512 . 

1 

1,988 

381 

2,2,50 

2,879 

13,392 

10,666 

1,948 

1,187 

1,542 

3,144 

1,096 

303 

1,505 

1,317 

6,556 

5,775 

1,253 

847 

867 

2,278 

294 

47 

326 

510 

2,965 

2,226 

231 

121 

245 

355 

566 

58 

480 

1,026 

3,891 

3,106 

508 

231 

524 

700 

1,156 

277 

1,807 

1,382 

9,578 

7,058 

1,567 

1,073 

992 

3,079 

32,656 

9,447 

59,858 

37,621 

316,472 

271,842 

61,190 

35,578 

35,423 

120,076 

$ 

66,373 

16,474 

115,205 

72,617 

618,853 

539,721 

125,089 

73,246 

76,165 

255,648 

39.377 

34,3.53 

21,797 

17,730 

7,320 

8,091 

11,090 

8,814 

27,969» 

25,166 

980,163 

878,172 

1,959,391 

1,671,257 

■  There  were,  in  addition,  1,161  renewal  claims. 

2  In  1951,  an  additional  128  claimants  were  entitled  under  classes  3  and  4. 
®  Includes  827  renewal  claims. 
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F — Prices 


TABLE  F-1.— INDEX  NLMBERS  OF  THE  COST  OF  LIVING  IN  CANADA 


Prices  as  at  the  beginning  of  each  Month 
(Calculated  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics) 


1914. 

1929. 

1933, 

1939. 

1945. 

19*6, 

1947, 

1948, 

1949, 


1949 

January . 

February.  . . 

March . 

-4pril . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August . 

September. . . 

October . 

November. . . 
December. . . 


1950 


January ... 
February. . 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August . 

September. 
October. . . . 
November. 
December, . 


1951 

January . 

February. . . . 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August . 

September. . . 

October . 

November. . . 
December. . . 


1952 


January . . 
February. 
March. . . . 

April . 

May . 


Percent¬ 

age 

Increase 
since 
August  1, 
1939 


58-3 

58-2 

57- 9 
580 

58- 2 

59- 2 

60- 8 
61-5 
61  0 
60-9 
60-4 
60-2 


59- 7 

60- 3 
62  4 
62-7 
62-7 
64  4 
66  2 

67- 2 

68- 5 

69- 3 
69  3 
69-7 


71  1 
73-8 
78-3 
80-4 
80-6 
82-6 
861 

87- 4 

88- 3 

88- 9 

89- 7 
89  6 


90  0 
89-3 
87-6 
87-2 
85-2 


On  base  of  average  prices  in  1935-39  as  100* 


Total 


79-7 

121-7 

94-4 

101-5 

119-5 

123-6 

135-5 

155-0 

160-8 


159-6 

159-5 

159-2 

159-3 

159- 5 

160- 5 
162-1 
162-8 
162-3 
162-2 

161- 7 
161-5 


161-0 

161-6 

163- 7 

164- 0 

164- 0 

165- 4 

167- 5 

168- 5 

169- 8 

170- 7 

170- 7 

171- 1 


172-5 

175-2 

179-7 

181-8 

182-0 

184-1 

187- 6 

188- 9 

189- 8 

190- 4 

191- 2 
191-1 


191-5 

190-8 

189-1 

188-7 

186-7 


Food 


92-2 

134-7 

84-9 

100-6 

133-0 

140-4 

159-5 

195-5 

203-0 


202-2 

200- 4 
199-1 

198- 5 

199- 5 

202- 9 
207-2 
209-2 
207-0 
205-0 

203- 3 

201- 9 


199-4 

201-3 

204-0 

204-5 

204-6 

209-0 

214-3 

216-7 

218-8 

220-1 

218-6 

218-8 


220-2 

224-4 

233-9 

238- 4 
235-4 

239- 8 
249-7 
251-4 
251-1 

249- 7 

250- 2 
249-3 


250-0 

248-1 

241-7 

240-2 

235-3 


Rent 


72-1 

119- 7 
98-6 

103-8 

112-1 

112-7 

116-7 

120- 7 
123-0 


121-7 

121-7 

121- 7 

122- 4 
122-4 

122- 4 

123- 4 
123-4 
123-9 
123-9 
123-9 
125-0 


125-0 

125-0 

132-7 

132-7 

132-7 

132-7 

134-9 

134- 9 

135- 5 

135- 5 

136- 4 
136-4 


136-4 

136- 4 

137- 6 
137-6 
137-6 
139-8 
139-8 
139-8 
142-7 
142-7 
144-8 
144-8 


144-8 

144-8 

146-3 

146-3 

146-3 


Fuel 

and 

Light 


75-1 

112-6 

102-5 

101-2 

107-0 

107-4 

115-9 

124-8 

131-1 


130-0 

130- 8 

131- 0 
131-0 
129-1 

128- 7 

129- 1 

129- 5 

130- 1 

134- 1 

135- 1 
135-2 


135-6 

135- 9 

136- 3 
138-0 

137- 5 
137-1 

137- 7 

138- 4 

140- 8 

141- 0 
140-6 
140-7 


141 

141 

146 

146 

146 

146 

147 

148 

149 

150 
150-8 
150-8 


151-2 

151- 3 

152- 5 
152-5 
150-6 


Clothing 


88-3 

134-8 

93-3 

100-7 

122-1 

126-3 

143-9 

174-4 

183-1 


181-9 

181-8 


182 

182 

183 

183 

183 

183 

183 

184-1 

183-7 

183-7 


183-3 

183-0 

181- 4 
181-2 
180-8 
180-7 
180-7 
180-9 

182- 3 

183- 5 

184- 5 
184-9 


187-1 

192-4 

196-3 

198-8 

201- 5 

202- 5 
202-9 
204-6 
206-9 

213- 8 

214- 6 

215- 5 


215-3 

213-0 

211-2 

210-4 

210-1 


Home 
Furnish¬ 
ings  and 
Services 


Miscel¬ 

laneous 


101-4 

119-0 

124-5 

141-6 

162-6 

167-6 


167-0 

167-8 

167- 9 

168- 0 
168-1 
167-7 
167-5 
167-4 
167-4 
167-2 
167-4 
167-1 


167- 0 
166-4 
166-3 
166-4 
166-4 
166-9 
166-9 

168- 9 

171- 1 

172- 7 
174-8 
176-4 


179-8 

185-1 

188-6 

190-7 

194-9 

197-1 

196-4 

199-0 

199- 1 

200- 1 

199- 9 

200- 6 


201-1 

200-1 

200-8 

200-5 

198-2 


69-6 

105-0 

98-2 


101-4 

109-4 

112-6 

117-0 

123-4 

128-8 


126 

128 

128 

128 

128 

128 

128 

128-9 

128-9 

130-2 

130-2 

130-5 


131- 6 

132- 1 
132-1 
132-3 
132-3 
132-4 
132-5 
132-5 

132- 8 

133- 3 

133- 4 

134- 1 


135-8 

137-0 

137- 8 

138- 8 
140-7 
144-0 

142- 2 

143- 7 

144- 0 
144-3 
144-9 
144-9 


145- 7 

146- 5 

146- 9 

147- 9 
147-4 


Retail 

Prices 

Index 

(Com¬ 

modities 

only)t 


101-0 
126-2 
132 
148 
177 
184 


183-5 

183-3 

182- 5 
182-6 

183- 0 

184- 6 

186- 3 

187- 9 
186-9 
186-5 

185- 7 
185-0 


183- 8 

184- 7 

185- 8 

186- 2 
186-1 
188-3 

191- 0 

192- 4 

194- 3 

195- 5 
195-1 
195-6 


197-3 

201-4 

207-9 

211-2 

211-3 

214-0 

219-6 

221-1 

221-6 

222- 4 

223- 0 
222-7 


223-1 

221-6 

218-3 

217-5 

214-0 


t  Commodffes'^in  VhVcoslllli'ving''mdLrexc?uZfre^  converted  to  the  bases  1935-39 


=  100. 
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TABLE  *«"  ~™'-  -CITIES  ..F 

«-A*’\AiiA  A  I  llIE  BEGINNING  OE  ABIUE,  195> 

(August  1939  =  100) 


Source:  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


Total 

.^pril  1, 
1951 

March  1, 
1952 

.A.pril  1, 
1952 

St.  John's  Nfld.  (1). 

Halifax . 

Saint  John . 

Montreal . 

Toronto.  . . 

Winnipeg .  .  . 
Saskatoon . . 
Edmonton. . . . 
Vancouver . 

169-2 
176-9 
1S6-3 
178-3 
175-6 
178-9 
174-7 
182 -6 

104-0 

177-8 

187-0 

195-4 

184- 4 
182-0 

185- 6 
181-2 
192-2 

103-8 

177-8 

186-8 

193-8 

184-8 

181-9 

183-7 

180-0 

193-3 

Food 

Rent 

Fuel 

Clothing 

Home 
Furnish¬ 
ings  and 
Services 

Miscel¬ 

laneous 

103-8 

234-4 

237- 8 
255-1 
228-7 
242-4 

238- 4 
244-1 
252-7 

105-2 

126-1 

126-1 

148-7 

152-4 

133- 6 
132-3 
124-2 

134- 0 

107-4 

1.52-5 

146-9 

145-0 

172-5 

131-1 

158-6 

121-8 

176-9 

104-2 

224-0 

231-3 

197-0 

211-0 

208-7 

218-7 

220-0 

222-9 

102-9 

183-5 

193- 5 
206-3 

194- 7 
202-0 
206-2 
192-8 
196-1 

101-9 

138-8 

152-7 

142-5 

147- 5 
140-6 
134-9 
140-8 

148- 5 

actuS'leveW  Uvintco'tsTs^Kr^^^^^^  used  to  compare 

(1)  St.  John’s  Index  on  the  base:  June  1951  =  100. 


TABLE  F-3.— INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  STAPLE  FOOD  ITEMS 

(Base:  August  1939  =  100) 

Dominion  Arerage  Retail  Price  Relatives  with  Dominion  Averages  of  Actual  Retail  Prices  for  Latest  Month 

Source:  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 


'Commodities 

Per 

Dec. 

1941 

Dec. 

1945 

April 

1949 

April 

1950 

April 

1951 

March 

1952 

April 

1952 

Price 

April 

1952 

Beef,  sirloin  steak . . 

lb. 

120-7 

164-8 

247-7 

273-9 

355-0 

352-8 

341-4 

Qft.O 

Beef,  round  steak . 

lb. 

125-7 

167-9 

277-6 

304-9 

393-7 

397-1 

383-2 

91  .fi 

Beef,  rolled  rib  roast,  prime . 

lb. 

125-5 

174-3 

280-0 

304-9 

389-8 

392-0 

380-3 

®7-6 

Beef,  blade  roast,  blade  removed . 

lb. 

132-7 

162-3 

300-6 

328-6 

444-4 

452-4 

434  •  h 

70-4 

Beef,  stewing,  boneless . 

lb. 

136-7 

168-3 

333-1 

367-0 

509-3 

527-6 

.509 . 3 

Veal,  front  roll,  boneless . 

lb. 

139-3 

174-0 

320-1 

335-3 

448-1 

475-7 

453-8 

78-8 

Lamb,  leg  roast . 

lb. 

109-9 

152-8 

249-6 

273-1 

315-1 

333-3 

326-3 

93-2 

Pork,  fresh  loin,  centre  cut . 

lb. 

125-3 

143-8 

230-3 

221-0 

253-5 

219-9 

221-0 

58 .  fi 

Pork,  fresh  shoulder,  hock-off . 

lb. 

127-0 

143-4 

259-3 

242-1 

306-9 

258-5 

259-5 

49-3 

Bacon,  side,  fancy,  sliced,  rind  off . 

lb. 

132-3 

142-6 

229-5 

221-9 

217-1 

198-3 

190-4 

72-0 

Lard,  pure,  package . 

lb. 

151-3 

159-6 

211-4 

189-2 

289-9 

187-6 

170-6 

19-0 

Shortening,  package . 

lb. 

134-7 

137-5 

231-3 

215-3 

272-1 

232-1 

227-9 

33-0 

Eggs,  grade  "A”,  large,  carton . 

doz. 

156-4 

181-3 

173-1 

163-7 

206-4 

165-7 

162-5 

50-8 

Milk . 

qt. 

111-0 

95-4 

164-2 

166-1 

177-1 

191-7 

191-7 

20-9 

Butter,  creamery,  prints . 

lb. 

140-5 

148-0 

229-7 

235-2 

285-5 

266 -0 

262-0 

71-3 

Cheese,  plain,  mild,  ^  lb . 

pkg. 

174-6 

165-4 

229-0 

222-2 

242-4 

263-3 

262-5 

35-2 

Bread,  plain,  white,  wrapped . 

lb. 

106-5 

106-3 

163-5 

165-1 

183-9 

191-8 

191-8 

12-2 

Flour,  all  purpose . 

lb. 

127-3 

124-2 

209-1 

221-2 

224-2 

230-2 

230-2 

7-7 

Rolled  oats,  package . 

lb. 

112-0 

114-0 

155-2 

166-0 

200-7 

197-7 

196-2 

13-0 

Com  fiakea,  8  oz . 

pkg. 

lOM 

100-0 

162-0 

163-0 

179-3 

192-1 

193-2 

18-0 

Tomatoes,  canned,  2^*8 . 

tin 

129-9 

137-7 

206-6 

176-4 

213-0 

289-2 

293-0 

31-5 

Peas,  20  oz . 

tin 

117-5 

121-7 

147-5 

145-7 

154-0 

168-0 

168-8 

21-6 

Com,  cream,  choice,  20  oz . 

tin 

128-3 

132-7 

185-0 

172-8 

176-6 

192-0 

192-9 

21-3 

Beans,  dry . 

lb. 

129-4 

133-3 

264-7 

240-9 

301-3 

297-3 

297-3 

14-8 

Onions,  cooking . 

lb. 

108-2 

126-5 

130-6 

173-4 

126-5 

224-7 

281-4 

14-9 

Potatoes,  No.  I,  table . 

10  lbs. 

89-9 

149-4 

147-3 

153-6 

132-0 

281-9 

322-3 

72-5 

Prunes,  bulk  or  in  bag . 

lb. 

115-8 

120-2 

182-5 

201-7 

244-2 

245-1 

242-5 

27-9 

Raisins,  seedless  bulk  or  in  bag . 

lb. 

104-0 

108-6 

127-2 

130-5 

156-0 

174-5 

173-9 

26-2 

Oranges,  California . 

doz. 

132-5 

154-3 

129-4 

161-9 

165-2 

143-4 

146-7 

40-5 

Lemons . 

J  doz. 

111-3 

148-6 

136-3 

159-8 

175-9 

180-2 

179-6 

29-3 

Jam,  strawberry,  16  oz . 

jar 

111-3 

115-1 

148-6 

146-7 

165-5 

167-7 

167-2 

29-4 

Peaches,  15  oz . 

tin 

101-5 

106-1 

143-1 

140-6 

151-4 

154-7 

154-7 

23-5 

Marmalade,  Orange,  16  oz . 

jar 

118-3 

128-9 

143-6 

141-4 

152-5 

159-1 

159-9 

21-8 

Corn  Syrup,  2  lb . 

tin 

138-0 

167-7 

181-0 

176-9 

198-5 

210-0 

210-6 

36-5 

Sugar,  granulated,  bulk  or  in  bag . 

lb. 

132-3 

132-3 

150-8 

104-8 

191-7 

199-5 

196-4 

12-6 

Sugar,  yellow,  in  branded  package .... 

lb. 

131-3 

134-9 

155-6 

171-4 

201-2 

212-0 

208-9 

13-5 

Coffee,  medium  quality,  in  bag . 

lb. 

141-6 

131-7 

188-5 

263-1 

309-5 

315-0 

314-7 

108-6 

Tea,  black  i  lb . 

pkg. 

145-2 

131-6 

176-2 

177-2 

184-4 

187-2 

187-2 

54-4 

*  Descriptions  and  Units  of  Sale  Apply  to  April  1952  Prices 
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TABLE  F-4.— RETAIL  PRICES  OF  STAPLE 

Source:  Dominion 


Beef 

Pork 

S 

.JO 

1 

1 

C  JO 

cT 

o 

©  ^ 
*-1 

o 

Locality 

& 

c6 

© 

1-^ 

“-S3 

S-cT 

00 -o 

cj  o 

g  > 

s 

'© 

c 

o 

-D 

'o 

(-1 

G 

.2  JO 

■*» 

s 

o 

bfl 

©  . 

C  03 

©  c3 
c  o 

.  f-> 

5 

C3  O 

a 

fcT 

© 

'O  . 

JO  ^ 

,2  o 

h  ^ 
S 

C  L. 

3  © 

o  o. 

as 

Pi 

-sa 

m 

&  © 
s  ^ 

C/J 

©  D< 
> 

■f3 

Ss 

■kSC 

t  o 

cts 

cts 

cts 

cts 

cts 

cts 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

Newfoundland— 

b 

1 — St.  John’s . 

114-0 

84-7 

70-4 

a 

75-8 

72-5 

P.E.I.— 

a 

a 

2 — Charlottetown . 

98-5 

89-6 

82-8 

69*8 

66-0 

55-6 

49-0 

Nova  Scotia— 

a 

3 — Halifax . 

98-7 

91-4 

77-7 

a 

69-6 

a 

71-0 

68-6 

91-6 

57-8 

49-5 

4 — Sydney . 

100-0 

89-8 

79-7 

75-2 

70-4 

86-2 

59-1 

49-0 

New  Brunswick— 

6 — Moncton . 

98-9 

93-1 

89-4 

a 

85-6 

73-6 

a 

71-2 

68-3 

71-9 

57-4 

60-4 

50- 0 

51- 5 

6 — Saint  John . 

100-0 

92-3 

72-0 

90-8 

Quebec— 

7 — Chicoutimi . 

121-0 

115-0 

73-4 

a 

69-3 

a 

66-1 

69- 0 
a 

70- 7 

68-8 

66-8 

64-7 

VO -2 

62-8 

111-2 

.^8  •  a 

53-8 

46-8 

40-1 

49-8 

8 — Montreal . 

107-3 

102-6 

100-0 

103-2 

103-8 

94-1 

S6-0 

90-4 

65-7 

64  4 

82-4 

96-0 

95-5 

56-5 

48  5 

59-1 

53-9 

9 — Quebec . 

102-2 

10 — Sherbrooke . 

105-1 

11— Sore! . 

108-1 

12 — Three  Rivera . 

111-6 

101-4 

84-5 

65-0 

60-0 

54-0 

45-4 

Ontario — 

13 — Cornwall . 

88-0 

86-4 

85- 4 
a 

86- 0 

87-5 

65-4 

a 

73-4 

71-0 

a 

74-0 

68-1 

54-8 

62-0 

46-9 

14 — Fort  William . 

91-4 

89-2 

15 — Hamilton . 

90-7 

88-4 

a 

68-4 

d 

yo  0 

16 — London . 

91-1 

87-5 

90- 1 

86-7 

89-0 

91- 3 

87- 4 

82-2 

88- 4 

83-2 

79-8 

87-3 

91-6 

69-5 

a 

69- 8 

72-4 

70- 3 
a 

67-6 

71- 6 

68- 5 

67- 9 

68- 8 

74-2 

69- 8 

72-5 

96-4 

95-0 

93-5 

60-4 

59-1 

58-2 

62-0 

56-8 

56-9 

58-3 

45-0 

d 

48- 8 

44-1 

49- 9 
d 

17 — North  Bav . 

18 — Ottawa . . .  . 

89-3 

91-1 

19 — Sault  Ste.  Marie . 

20 — Sudburv . 

86-9 

86-3 

89-9 

89-0 

85-0 

21 — Timmins . 

90*9 

85-4 

73-1 

c)2 ' 9 

22 — Toronto . . 

91-5 

93-4 

46-5 

42-9 

23 — Windsor . 

87-0 

84-0 

83-4 

a 

67-9 

70-4 

88-8 

59-1 

Manitoba— 

44-5 

24 — Brandon . 

90-8 

83-0 

S8-7 

91-7 

88-1 

64-5 

68-1 

56-7 

59-6 

52-3 

d 

25 — WinniDftff . 

93-9 

90-9 

uy  •  j 

77*5 

57-5 

Saskatchewan — 

a 

68-1 

26 — Moose  Jaw . 

87-1 

68-0 

a 

76-7 

85-4 

59-6 

48-8 

27 — Refiina . 

92-8 

a 

73-0 

87-0 

94-7 

68-5 

51-2 

28 — Saskatoon . 

77-0 

74-0 

77-9 

a 

62-1 

63-2 

51-8 

d 

Alberta— 

47-6 

29 — Calgarv . 

fis.ig 

- 

68-5 

88-0 

86-5 

55-2 

d 

52-9 

30 — Drumheller . 

86-0 

84-0 

83-8 

a 

67-2 

a 

65-6 

65-3 

31 — Edmonton . 

84-9 

a 

83-0 

83-2 

52-6 

50-7 

00  •  8 

61  ’5 

46-0 

British  Columbia — 

32 — Prince  Ruoert . 

113-0 

lOQ.g 

106-0 

98-3 

75-0 

82-2 

106-7 

33— Trail . 

a 

65-0 

73-4 

67-9 

65-0 

8T9 

107-0 

64-3 

d 

34 — Vancouver . 

109-2 

82-1 

78-9 

89-2 

yo  •  o 

98-0 

65-6 

35 — Victoria . 

109-8  1 

100-9 

101-0  1 

76-2 

81-2 

90-0 

99-9 

67-4 

63-3 

832 


iic 


c-o 

S.H 


cts. 

e 

76-4 


75-7 

72-4 


71  1 
7y  2 


71- 3 
03 -1 
64-4 
73-9 
68-2 
64-7 

64-0 

73-8 

66- 7 

67- 2 

72- 2 
66-1 

70- 7 
62-5 

71- 4 

68- 0 

66- 4 

72- 9 

73- 6 

73-9 

77-8 

67- 6 

76’2 

8M 

76-7 

91-5 

86-5 

82-5 

82-9 


FOODS  AND  COAL  BY  CITIES,  APRIL,  1952 

Bureau  of  Statistics 


Locality 

I.ard,  pure, 

per  Ib.  package 

Shortening, 

per  lb. package 

I  Eggs,  grade  “A”  large, 

carton,  per  dozen 

Milk, 

per  quart 

Butter,  creamery,  prints, 

per  lb. 

Cheese,  plain,  mild, 

per  J-lb.  package 

Bread,  plain,  white. 

wrapped,  per  lb. 

Flour,  all  purpose, 

per  lb. 

Rolled  Oats,  package, 

per  lb. 

Corn  flakes, 

8  oz.  package 

Newfoundland— 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

f 

cts. 

h 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts 

1 — St.  John's . . 

37-2 

fiS.4 

32-0 

35-6 

11-3 

15-5 

19-9 

P.E.I.— 

2 — Charlottetown . 

19-2 

33-9 

47-9 

17-0 

75-3 

37-3 

11-3 

8-2 

12-9 

191 

NoTa  Scotia— 

3 — Halifax . 

19-4 

32-7 

53-2 

20-5 

75-8 

36-0 

12-0 

8-2 

14-2 

18-5 

4— Sydney . 

17-4 

33-0 

S 

55-7 

22-0 

77-9 

37-3 

12-8 

8-4 

13-7 

19-0 

New  Brunswick— 

0 — Moncton .  . . . . 

19-7 

33-1 

52-5 

20-0 

75-6 

35-3 

12-0 

8-2 

13-5 

18-4 

6 — Saint  John . 

20-4 

33-6 

s 

56*2 

21-0 

76-1 

36-3 

12-7 

8-2 

13-8 

18-5 

Quebec— 

7 — Chicoutimi . 

22-9 

35*5 

60*7 

70.0 

1*^*6 

R.4 

8 — Montreal . 

17-6 

32-6 

51-7 

20-0 

69-7 

34-7 

12-0 

7-5 

13-1 

17-4 

9 — Quebec . 

16-4 

32-9 

52-6 

19-0 

69-8 

35-6 

11-5 

7-4 

13-4 

17-7 

1 0 — Sherbrooke . 

23-2 

33-3 

55-4 

20-0 

69-7 

35-0 

11-6 

7-9 

13-2 

18-2 

1 1 — Sorel . 

16-3 

32-0 

s 

50*3 

19-0 

69-9 

33-9 

12-0 

7-6 

13-6 

17-6 

12 — Three  Rivers . 

18-3 

31-5 

53-2 

19-0 

68-4 

34-6 

10-7 

7-5 

13-8 

17-3 

Ontario— 

g 

13 — Cornwall . 

16-2 

32-0 

51-9 

19-0 

71-1 

34-9 

10-7 

7-4 

13-5 

18-0 

14 — Fort  William . 

17-6 

31-6 

50-6 

23-0 

68-0 

36-4 

12-7 

7-1 

12-8 

18-7 

15 — Hamilton . 

17-6 

32-3 

s 

48-2 

22-0 

71-7 

34-4 

11-3 

7-8 

13-0 

17-2 

16 — London . 

19-6 

32-1 

5 

46-1 

21-0 

71-8 

34-1 

/  11-3 

7-8 

13-2 

17-4 

17 — North  Bay . 

21-3 

33-2 

52-3 

22-0 

71-3 

34-4 

12-0 

7-9 

14-1 

18'6 

18 — Ottawa . 

18-1 

33-2 

s 

51-7 

22’0 

72-1 

35-3 

12-0 

7-8 

13-4 

17-3 

19 — Sault  Ste.  Marie . 

21 -1 

33-3 

54-4 

23-0 

72-6 

34-6 

13-3 

7-8 

13-4 

18-2 

20— Sudbury . 

19-2 

32-1 

s 

52-1 

23-0 

71-2 

34-4 

12-0 

8-0 

13-6 

181 

21 — Timmins . 

19-3 

31-2 

51-5 

25-0 

72-3 

34-6 

12-0 

8-0 

12-1 

18-4 

22 — Toronto . 

18-1 

31-5 

R 

48-8 

22-0 

71-8 

33-9 

11-3 

7-7 

12-4 

17-5 

23 — Windsor . 

18-0 

32-2 

48-6 

22-0 

71-8 

34-2 

11-3 

8-1 

13-4 

17-4 

Manitoba — 

24 — Brandon . 

18-8 

330 

47-0 

19-0 

68-0 

35-0 

12-4 

7-5 

12-7 

18-2 

25 — Winnipee . 

17-7 

31-0 

5 

46-7 

20-0 

68-1 

35-2 

14-0 

7-1 

121 

17-6 

Saskatchewan— 

g 

26— Moose  Jaw . 

16-9 

32-9 

42-5 

19-7 

67-3 

34-8 

12-8 

7-1 

12-4 

17-8 

27 — Regina . 

17-9 

33-4 

45-2 

20-0 

66-9 

36-1 

12-8 

7-2 

12-7 

18-8 

28 — Saskatoon . 

17-0 

33-3 

s 

44-7 

190 

67-5 

35-0 

12-0 

7-0 

12-1 

16-7 

Alberta— 

29 — Calgary . 

18-9 

34-0 

49-0 

21-0 

69-8 

34-1 

12-8 

7-2 

12-5 

17-9 

30 — Drumheller . 

19-3 

36-7 

S 

48-0 

22-0 

70-9 

36-0 

12-8 

7-6 

13-3 

18-1 

31 — Edmonton . 

18-9 

33-1 

46-1 

20-0 

7M 

35-1 

12-0 

7-1 

12-4 

17-7 

British  Columbia— 

32— Prince  Rupert . 

23-5 

32-2 

52-2 

31-0 

72-5 

36-2 

15-0 

8-1 

13-2 

18-8 

33— Trail . 

22-6 

38-1 

56-5 

25-0 

72-0 

36-3 

16-0 

7-5 

12-4 

18'4 

34 — Vancouver . 

20-9 

31-8 

5 

49-9 

22-0 

72-5 

35-1 

14-9 

7-3 

12-0 

17-3 

35 — Victoria . 

20-6  ' 

3L8 

.54-6 

24-0 

72-4 

35-6 

14-9 

7-6 

12-2 

17-8 

833 


TABLE  F-4.— RETAIL  PRICES  OF  STACLE 

Source:  Dominion 


Above  food  prices  are  simple  averages  of  prices  reported. 
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2Ps  (28 
per  tin 
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§1 

orn,  ere. 
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20  oz,  t 

«  © 

c  id 
©  ^ 

nions,  c 

per  lb. 

©  o 

O 

s 

o  ^ 

runes,  b 

per  lb. 

H 

A. 

o 

m 

o 

Ph 

Ph 

cts 

cts 

cts 

cts 

cts 

cts 

cts. 

Newfoundland — 

32-8 

23-5 

24-4 

13-8 

15-4 

76-0 

27-8 

k 

P.E.I.— 

28-6 

22-0 

22-3 

14-9 

14-7 

53-1 

26-0 

k 

Nova  Scotia— 

31-7 

22-4 

22-2 

161 

15-3 

74-3 

27-9 

k 

33-6 

22-1 

22-5 

13-9 

15-2 

76-1 

29-2 

New  Brunswick — 

5 — Moncton . 

30-0 

21-7 

20-9 

14-6 

16-4 

64-9 

26-6 

6 — Saint  John . 

31-0 

21-2 

20-7 

15-2 

14-7 

73-0 

27-7 

Quebec— 

7 — Chicoutimi . 

31-4 

22-8 

21-5 

20-1 

17-8 

15-4 

76-2 

69-2 

8 — Montreal . 

28-6 

19-2 

14-7 

"k  ' 
29-7 

9 — Quebec . 

30-7 

21-0 

18-6 

13-8 

15-7 

k 

27-2 

10 — Sherbrooke . 

30-0 

21-7 

20-9 

14-1 

15-2 

79-0 

29-6 

11 — Sorel . 

28-9 

19-4 

19-1 

13-5 

14-9 

69-0 

27-4 

12 — Three  Rivers . 

29-8 

20-7 

19-6 

13-2 

15-3 

70-9 

28-3 

Ontario — 

13 — Cornwall . 

29-6 

20-6 

19-6 

12-9 

15-8 

76-3 

29-0 

14 — Fort  William . 

32-0 

21-0 

19-1 

15-1 

14-7 

73-7 

k 

27-4 

15 — Hamilton . 

31-0 

19-9 

19-3 

16-1 

14-8 

76-5 

k 

29-6 

16 — London . 

30-0 

20-7 

19-9 

15-4 

79-2 

k 

28-1 

17 — North  Bay . 

34-7 

22-7 

12- 7 

13- 8 

11-9 

15-2 

79-8 

76-2 

18 — Ottawa . 

311 

2M 

19-8 

26-8 

k 

28-8 

19 — Sault  Ste.  Marie . 

30-0 

21-2 

20-6 

14-1 

14-9 

83-4 

311 

20 — Sudbury . 

32-7 

21-8 

15-4 

82-5 

28-0 

21 — Timmins . 

32-4 

22-0 

20-1 

13-8 

15-3 

82-7 

27-7 

22 — Toronto . 

29-8 

19-7 

18-9 

16-4 

14-5 

77-3 

k 

27-3 

23 — Windsor. . 

26-7 

19-0 

14-7 

12-5 

k 

72-2 

29-3 

Manitoba— 

k 

24 — Brandon . 

33-0 

23-1 

21-9 

15-8 

15-6 

67-4 

29-3 

25 — Winnipeg . 

31-7 

21-9 

20-7 

15-5 

15-0 

63-8 

k 

27-9 

Saskatchewan— 

26 — Moose  Jaw . 

33-8 

22-6 

13-8 

15-9 

70-8 

k 

28-0 

27 — Regina . 

34-6 

21-6 

23-5 

15-3 

14-0 

61-8 

k 

26-0 

28 — Saskatoon . 

31-6 

22-4 

23-4 

15-7 

15-9 

57-4 

k 

28-4 

Alberta— 

29 — Calgary . 

33-1 

21-2 

23-1 

15-4 

15-5 

72-6 

k 

28-2 

30 — Drumheller . 

36-3 

20-3 

23-7 

15-9 

14-1 

71-9 

k 

25-5 

31— Edmonton. ... 

34-7 

21-1 

23-9 

14-9 

15-8 

561 

k 

28-3 

British  Columbia — 

m 

20-3 

m 

20-4 

32 — Prince  Rupert . 

33-0 

16-9 

12-4 

75-0 

27-3 

33— Trail . 

34-4 

22-5 

23-5 

17-4 

12-6 

73-9 

k 

28-7 

34 — Vancouver . 

30-9 

m 

19-6 

m 

19-0 

15-6 

12-3 

81-6 

k 

24-7 

35 — Victoria . 

30-8 

m 

18-8 

m 

19-0 

17-0 

14-1 

79-2 

26-6 

s  ^ 

03  o 

22-0:5 

n 

.£■«  M 

“  S 

CS  ID 

Pi 


cts. 

i 

27- 0 
n 

28- 1 


26- 3 
k 

27- 1 
k 

25-9 

k 

28- 7 


k 

24- 7 

27-1 

n 

26-8 

23- 8 

25- 1 

24- 0 
n 

25- 1 
n 

25- 5 

24-2 

n 

26- 5 
n 

27- 6 

24- 6 
k 

26-4 

25- 4 
k 

24-6 

n 

23-7 


28- 7 
k 

26-8 

k 

27- 9 

29- 4 
k 

28- 4 


27-0 

k 

27-4 

k 

26-8 


25- 1 
n 

26- 3 
n 

23-2 

26-4 


n  ° 

.  N 

SO 

"O 

bD  ^ 


cts. 

46-5 

43-5 

39-9 

39- 6 

4a- 2 

42- 0 

45-0 

37-2 

37- 2 

40- 8 

39- 3 

38- 4 

3G-0 

43- 0 

40- 5 

38- 1 
37-2 
37-8 
4M 
40-5 
4M 

36- 6 

40- 2 

44- 7 
42-9 

41- 4 
40-5 

45- 0 

40- 8 
4M 

41- 7 

40-2 

42- 6 

39- 0 

37- 8 


o  § 
eo  o 


a  g, 
©  “■ 
1-4 


cts. 


34-0 

28-6 

32-9 

30- 9 

31- 9 

30-2 

24-7 

27-8 

26-8 


28-1 

28- 5 
30-1 

29- 4 

28- 4 

27-7 

27-5 

30- 1 
30-4 

32-6 

27-0 

29- 0 

26- 5 
P 

25- 6 

30- 2 

32- 6 
36-0 

31- 7 
30-6 

26- 1 

27- 7 

33- 7 
P 

21-7 

P 

21-4 


S’": 

-  N 

>1° 

©« 
ft  ® 


cts. 

62-0 

56-2 

54-4 

56-2 

54-0 

54- 4 

61-0 

51-2 

55- 0 

54- 8 

49- 8 
53-1 

51- 2 

55- 3 

50- 0 
49-4 
53-6 
49-6 
53-3 

52- 6 
64-9 
48-9 

51- 0 
t 

68-0 

t 

66-4 

t 

72- 2 
t 

73- 4 
t 

70- 4 
t 

69-6 

t 

74- 7 
t 

71- 0 
t 

69- 7 
t 

70- 7 
t 

63-5 

t 

69-0 


averages  for  earlier  years.  Changes Tn“|radingVtradrp'i-'^^^^^^  comparable  in  all  cases  with  price 
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FOODS  AND  t  OAL  BY  t  lTlKS,  APRIL 

Bureau  of  Statistics 


Locality 


Newfoundland— 

1 — St.  John's _ 


P.E.I.— 

2 —  Charlottetown . 

Nova  Scotia— 

3 —  Halifax . 


4 — Sydney. 


New  Brunswick — 

5 — Moncton . 


6 — Saint  John. 


Quebec— 

7 — Chicoutimi. 


8 —  Montreal . 

9 —  Quebec . 

10 —  Sherbrooke. . . 

11—  Sorel . 

12 —  Three  Rivers. 

Ontario — 

13 —  Cornwall . 


14 —  Fort  William _ 

15 —  Hamilton . 

16 —  London . 

17 —  North  Bay . 

18 —  Ottawa . 

19 —  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

20 —  Sudbury . 

21 —  Timmins . 

22 —  Toronto . 

23 —  Windsor . 


Manitoba — 

24 — Brandon. 


25 — Winnipeg. 


Saskatchewan— 

26 — Moose  Jaw. . 


27 —  Regina. . . , 

28 —  Saskatoon . 

Aiberta— 

29 —  Calgary. . . 


30 —  Drumheller . 

31 —  Edmonton. . . 


British  Coiumbia — 

32 —  Prince  Rupert. 

33—  TraU . 

34 —  Vancouver . 

35 —  Victoria . 


Sugar 

<n 

Ui 

cj 

Coal 

Peaches,  choice, 

per  15  oz.  tin 

Marmalade,  orange, 

per  32  oz.  jar 

Corn  syrup, 

per  2  lb.  tin 

Granulated,  bulk  or 

in  bag,  per  Ib. 

Yellow,  branded 
package,  per  lb. 

Coffee,  medium,  in  b 

per  lb. 

Tea,  black,  medium, 

per  i  lb.  package 

Anthracite,  I 

per  ton  i 

Bituminous, 

per  ton 

cts. 

*48-9 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts 

50-0 

42-7 

13-0 

V 

116-9 

\v 

59-9 

22.63 

17  00 

23-8 

45-4 

39-0 

130 

12-S 

V 

120-0 

51-8 

23-9 

46-0 

37-7 

11-5 

12-9 

V 

115-5 

51-8 

19  00 

23-6 

49’2 

38-2 

12-7 

13-8 

V 

117-9 

51-3 

13  35 

22-9 

420 

37-7 

12A 

12-5 

V 

112-9 

51-2 

18  50 

22-8 

45-8 

37-5 

11-8 

12-3 

V 

114-5 

52-6 

19-75 

53-8 

381 

12-6 

12-9 

V 

121-2 

49-4 

28-18 

22-9 

430 

34-4 

IM 

121 

109-6 

56-4 

28-55 

22-1 

47-8 

35-7 

11-5 

11-9 

113-3 

57-2 

26-50 

23-4 

42-1 

35-4 

11-7 

12o 

111-4 

58-4 

27-75 

21-7 

44-7 

34-2 

11-2 

11-3 

110-2 

55-0 

25-83 

24-3 

43-9 

35-4 

11-7 

11-8 

111-2 

56-2 

27-00 

21-8 

40-8 

34-2 

12-0 

12-2 

113-5 

55-7 

28-75 

21-7 

41-7 

38-3 

13-0 

14-0 

105-5 

54-0 

26-82 

22-2 

37-0 

34-0 

12-0 

13-4 

V 

107-1 

.55-7 

26-00 

22- 5 

41-0 

340 

12-2 

13-3 

106-4 

55  0 

26-50 

3G0 

13-4 

14'2 

118-4 

56-2 

55-6 

28-50 

28-50 

22-3 

42-5 

.33-2 

11-8 

12-7 

109-4 

38-3 

37-0 

12-6 

13-0 

104-0 

50-7 

26-25 

23-7 

38-0 

36-4 

12-5 

13-1 

104-9 

55-4 

28-25 

23  1 

42’8 

36-5 

12-9 

13-7 

107-7 

55-2 

31-00 

21-2 

41-4 

32-9 

11-4 

12'8 

105-4 

54-9 

25-25 

21-8 

42- 1 

33-9 

12-3 

13-5 

103-6 

55-0 

26-50 

26-0 

47- 5 

38-1 

14-7 

15-6 

108-8 

53-7 

18-50 

23-6 

46-6 

36-8 

14-5 

15-6 

100-6 

52-9 

20-15 

25-2 

44-9 

38-7 

14-2 

15-4 

102-3 

53-0 

17-25 

24-8 

47-9 

39-7 

14-2 

15-6 

106-5 

53-8 

18-10 

24-4 

48-9 

37’2 

14-7 

15-7 

101-2 

51-4 

17-50 

25-4 

42-8 

38-6 

13-3 

14-5 

101-9 

53-0 

14-77 

26-4 

45-0 

41-0 

13-8 

15-5 

105-5 

53-7 

24-6 

44-4 

37-4 

13-3 

14-8 

107-9 

52-8 

8-30 

24-9 

41-8 

38-4 

12-4 

14-4 

105-2 

54-8  . 

21-25 

26-4 

44-0 

37-1 

13-4 

14-9 

101-6 

53-9  . 

19-25 

23-8 

36-9 

34-8 

IM 

12-7 

98-5 

52-7  , 

20-41 

22-9 

39-2 

35-2 

120 

13-2 

104-0 

52-8  . 

21-75 

(g)Mixed — carton  and  loose.  (h)Evaporated  milk  18-Oc  per  16  oz.  tin.  (i)Package.  (k)Mixed- 
15  oz.  tin.  (n)  Mixed — Californian  and  Australian,  (p)  360’s.  (8)28oz.  tin.  (t)Pure.  (v)  Including 


-package  and  bulk,  (m, 
tins,  (w)  Orange  Pekoe. 


TABLE  r-5.  INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  THE  COST  OF  LIVING  IN  CANADA  AND  OTHER  COUNTRIES 

(Base  figure  100  except  where  noted) 
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t  Gold  is  included  from  1935  to  date. 

*  Arithmetically  converted  from  base  1926  =  100. 
The  indexes  for  1952  are  subject  to  revision. 


G — Strikes  and’  Lockouts 


TABLE  G-l.— STRIKES  AND  LOC  KOUTS  IN  CANADA,  JANUARY-APRIL,  1951-19531 


Date 

Number  of  Strikes 
and  Lockouts 

Number  of  Workers 
Involved 

Time  Loss 

Com¬ 

mencing 

During 

Month 

In 

Existence 

Com¬ 

mencing 

During 

Month 

In 

Existence 

In 

Man- 

Working 

Days 

Per  Cent 
of 

Estimated 

Working 

Time 

1952* 

January . 

15t 

15 

5,7491 

5,749 

75,220 

O-OS 

Februarj^ . 

12 

22 

12,388 

13,048 

47, 603 

0-05 

March . 

17 

26 

2,895 

5,204 

65,502 

0-07 

April . 

20 

35 

8,352 

12,055 

178,605 

0-19 

Cumulative  totals . 

64 

29,384 

366,930 

0-10 

1951 

January . 

18* 

18 

6,255t 

6,255 

16,988 

0-02 

February . 

16 

20 

4,760 

4,944 

20,103 

0-02 

March . 

23 

29 

4,523 

4,988 

16,960 

0-02 

April . 

17 

22 

3,723 

3,950 

10,199 

0-01 

Cumulative  totals . 

74 

19,261 

64,250 

0-02 

*  Preliminary  figures. 

I  untermmated  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year  are  included  in  these  totals. 

Department  includes  lockouts  as  well  as  strikes  but  a  lockout,  or  an  industrial 
j  lockout,  IS  not  often  encountered.  In  the  statistical  table,  therefore 
npnn  r  lockouts  are  recorded  together.  A  strike  or  lockout  included  as  such  in  the  records  of  the 
day  ^^rlklfof  wTtbnn  , involving  six  or  more  employees  and  lasting  at  least  one  working 

1  a-Ku  “  than  one  day  s  duration  and  strikes  involving  less  than  six  employees  are  not 

strikelfs  nm^nteined^n  thrnpn““t®  ®  separate  record  of  such 

inn  m  “  1  i^^f  hlepartment  and  these  figures  are  given  in  the  annual  review.  The  records 

all  strikes  and  lockouts  which  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Department  and  the  methods 
taken  to  obtain  information  preclude  the  probability  of  omissions  of  strikes  of  importance.  Informa¬ 
tion  as  to  a  strike  involving  a  small  number  of  employees  or  for  a  short  period  of  time  is"  frequentlv 
not  received  until  some  time  after  its  commencement.  irequentlj 
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TABLE  G-a.— STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  CANADA,  APRIL,  1952(i) 


Industry,  Occupation 
and  Locality 


Number  Involved 


Establish¬ 

ments 


lA'orkers 


Time  Loss 
in  Man- 
It'orking 
Days 


Particulars  ('^) 


Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  Progress  Prior  to  April,  1953 


Manufactuhing — 

Textiles,  Clothing,  etc. — 

I 

j 

Hosiery  factory  workers, 
Granby,  P.Q. 

1 

I  255 

2,220 

Commenced  February  27;  for  a  new 
agreement  providing  for  increased 
wages  and  one-year  contract  follow¬ 
ing  reference  to  arbitration;  termi¬ 
nated  April  12;  conciliation;  in 
favour  of  workers. 

Corduroy  factory  workers, 
St.  Hyacinthe,  P.Q. 

1 

56 

(^) 

682 

445 

Commenced  March  3;  for  a  new 
agreement  providing  for  increased 
wages  following  reference  to  arbit¬ 
ration  board;  terminated  April  10; 
conciliation,  civic;  compromise. 

Rayon  factory  workers, 
Louiseville,  P.Q. 

1 

16,200 

Commenced  March  10;  for  a  new 
agreement  providing  for  increased 
wages,  union  shop,  check-off  and 
other  changes  following  reference  to 
arbitration  board;  unterminated. 

Clothing  factory  workers, 
Sherbrooke,  P.Q. 

1 

310 

6,200 

Commenced  March  13;  for  a  new 
agreement  providing  for  increased 
wages,  reduced  hours  from  44  to 
40  per  week  with  same  take-home 
pay  and  guaranteed  36-hour  week 
following  reference  to  arbitration 
board;  unterminated. 

Printing  and  Publishing — 
Bookbinders, 

Toronto,  Ont. 

55 

1,097 

5,400 

Commenced  February  25;  for  equal 
cost-of-living  bonus  for  men  and 
women  in  new  agreement  under 
negotiations  following  reference  to 
conciliation  board;  terminated 
.4pril  7;  conciliation,  compromise. 

Miscellaneous  Wood  Products — 
Furniture  factory  workers. 

Nicolet,  P.Q. 

] 

30 

600 

Commenced  September  27,  1951;  for 
a  new  agreement  providing  for  in¬ 
creased  wages  and  cost-of-living 
escalator  clause  following  reference 
to  conciliation  board ;  unterminated 

Metal  Products — 

Roller  bearing  factory 
workers, 

St.  Thomas,  Ont. 

1 

308 

1,200 

Commenced  March  13;  protesting  dis¬ 
missal  of  five  workers  for  refusal 
to  work  on  more  than  one  type  of 
machine,  alleging  speed-up;  termi¬ 
nated  April4;  conciliation;  workers, 
live  workers  reinstated. 

Iron  and  brass  foundry 
workers, 

Welland,  Ont. 

1 

81 

840 

Commenced  March  19;  for  a  new 
agreement  providing  for  increased 
wages  and  non-contributory  hos¬ 
pitalization  plan;  terminated  April 
15;  negotiations;  compromise. 

Structural  steel  fabricators 
and  assemblers, 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. 

1 

45 

.540 

Commenced  March  21;  for  a  new 
agreement  providing  for  increased 
wages,  check-off  and  duration  of 
agreement  with  open-end  wage 
clause  following  reference  to  con¬ 
ciliation  board;  terminated  April 
17;  negotiations;  compromise. 

Electrical  apparatus  factory 
workers, 

Welland,  Ont. 

1 

193 

3,400 

Commenced  March  24;  for  increased 
wages  and  reduction  in  hours  from 
44  to  40  per  week  with  same  take- 
home  pay;  terminated  April  25; 
negotiations;  compromise. 

Non-Metallic  Minerals, 

Chemicals,  etc, — 

Vitreous  tile  factory 
workers, 

Kingston,  Ont. 

1 

200 

3,. 500 

Commenced  March  20;  for  a  new 
agreement  providing  for  increased 
wages,  union  shop,  pension  and 
hospitalization  plan  following  refer¬ 
ence  to  conciliation  board;  unter¬ 
minated. 
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TABLE  G-2.— STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  CANADA,  APRIL,  1952  (i) 


Industry,  Occupation 
and  Locality 

Number  Involved 

Time  Loss 
in  Man- 
Working 
Days 

Particulars  (2) 

Establish¬ 

ments 

Workers 

Strikes  and  Lo( 

Miscellaneous  Products — 

;kouts  in 

Progress 

Prior  to 

iprU,  1952 — Concluded 

Bedding  factory  workers, 
Montreal,  P.Q. 

Transpobtation — 

Other  Local  and  Highway — 
Truck  drivers  and  ware- 

1 

380 

7,980 

Commenced  March  26;  for  a  union 
agreement  providing  for  increased 
wages,  check-off,  payment  for 
seven  statutory  holidays,  etc., 
following  reference  to  arbitration 
board;  unterminated. 

housemen, 

Ottawa,  Ont. 

1 

14 

200 

Commenced  January  21;  for  elimina¬ 
tion  of  3-cents-per-hour  differential 
between  Ottawa  and  Toronto  wage 
rates;  partial  return  of  workers;  un¬ 
terminated. 

Bus  drivers  and  mechanics, 
Sydney,  N.S. 

Tr.^de — 

1 

37 

555 

Commenced  March  21;  for  a  new 
agreement  providing  for  increased 
wages  and  guaranteed  minimum  of 
54  hours  per  week  following  refer¬ 
ence  to  conciliation  board;  termi¬ 
nated  April  18;  negotiations;  com¬ 
promise. 

Ready  mixed  concrete, 
truck  drivers, 

Ottawa,  Ont. 

1 

12 

12 

Cornmenced  March  31;  alleged  dis¬ 
crimination  in  dismissal  of  two 
workers;  terminated  April  1;  con¬ 
ciliation;  in  favour  of  employer. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts  Commencing  During  April,  1952 


Mining — 

Coal  miners, 

Thorburn,  N.S. 

1 

150 

150 

Manufacturing — 

Vegetable  Foods,  etc. — 

Bakery  workers, 

Moncton,  N.B. 

1 

141 

141 

Boots  and  Shoes  (Leather) — 
Shoe  factory  workers, 
Quebec,  P.Q. 

1 

144 

360 

Fur,  Leather  and  Other  Animal 
Products— 

Fur  dressers  and  dyers. 
Midland,  Ont. 

1 

70 

550 

Textiles,  Clothing,  etc. — 

Cotton  factory  workers, 
Montreal  and  Valleyfield 

P.Q. 

6 

(L 

5,868 

117,000 

Commenced  April  9;  protest  that  new 
method  of  timbering  unsafe;  termi¬ 
nated  April  9;  return  of  workers 
pending  reference  to  Provincial 
Department  of  Mines;  indefinite. 


Commenced  April  20;  protesting  shut¬ 
down  of  one  department  and  results 
ing  lay-offs;  terminated  April  20; 
return  of  workers;  in  favour  of  em- 
employer. 


Commenced  April  3;  for  a  new  agree¬ 
ment  providing^  for  closed  shop; 
terminated  April  7;  negotiations; 
compromise,  maintenance-of-mem¬ 
bership. 


Cornmenced  April  1;  alleged  discri¬ 
mination  in  dismissal  of  president 
of  newly  organized  union;  termi¬ 
nated  by  April  15;  return  of 
workers;  in  favour  of  employer. 


Commenced  April  2;  for  a  new  agree¬ 
ment  providing  for  increased  wages 
following  reference  to  arbitration 
board;  unterminated. 
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TABLE  G-3.— STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  CANADA,  APRIL,  1953(i) 


Industry,  Occupation 
and  Locality 

Number  Involved 

Time  Loss 
in  Man- 
Working 
Days 

Particulars  (-) 

Establish¬ 

ments 

Workers 

Strikes  and  Lock 

outs  Com 

mencing  During  Api 

rll,  1953 — Continued 

Miscellaneous  Wood  Products— 
Basket  factory  workers, 
Grimsby,  Ont. 

1 

162 

1,940 

Commenced  April  15;  for  implement¬ 
ation  of  award  of  conciliation  board 
for  increased  wages,  time  and  one- 
half  for  overtime,  two  weeks 
vacations  with  pay,  pay  for  six 
statutory  holidays  and  Rand  for¬ 
mula;  unterminated. 

Sawmill  and  box  factory 
workers, 

r  Grand  Forks,  B.C. 

1 

7 

55 

Commenced  April  21;  for  a  union 
agreement;  unterminated. 

Metal  Products — 

Electrical  apparatus 
factory  workers, 
Brantford,  Ont. 

1 

194 

3,200 

Commenced  April  7;  for  implementa¬ 
tion  of  majority  report  of  concilia¬ 
tion  board  for  increased  wages  in 
new  agreement  under  negotiations; 
unterminated. 

Non-Metallic  Minerals, 
Chemicals,  etc. — 
Vitreous  tile  factory 
workers, 

St.  Thomas,  Ont. 

1 

37 

275 

Cornmenced  April  7;  protesting  dis¬ 
missal  of  a  worker  for  cause;  termi¬ 
nated  April  16;  conciliation;  in 
favour  of  employer. 

Building  products  factory 
workers, 

Montreal,  P.Q. 

1 

283 

625 

Commenced  April  9;  for  a  new  agree¬ 
ment  providing  for  increased  wages; 
terminated  April  12;  return  of 
workers;  in  favour  of  employer. 

Rock  wool  insulation  factory 
workers, 

Burdick,  Sask. 

1 

9 

18 

Commenced  April  21 ;  for  a  new  agree¬ 
ment  providing  for  increased  wages; 
terminated  April  22;  negotiations; 
compromise. 

Construction — 

Buildings  and  Structures — 
Building  trades  workers, 
Victoria,  B.C. 

1 

(^) 

70 

70 

Commenced  April  2;  refusal  to  work 
with  six  non-union  workers;  termi¬ 
nated  April  2;  conciliation;  in  favour 
of  workers. 

Floor  covering  installers. 
Kitchener,  Ont. 

1 

20 

20 

Commenced  April  7;  alleged  dis¬ 
crimination  in  dismissal  of  a  worker; 
terminated  April  7;  conciliation, 
civic,  and  return  of  workers  pend¬ 
ing  reference  to  arbitration;  in¬ 
definite. 

Pipefitters,  apprentices  and 
helpers, 

Sydney,  N..S. 

1 

36 

108 

Commenced  April  28;  dispute  over 
holiday  pay  for  Good  Friday;  un¬ 
terminated. 

M  iscellaneous — • 

Hoisting  engineers,  com¬ 
pressor  operators,  etc., 
Hamilton,  Ont. 

1 

(') 

25 

20 

Commenced  April  7;  for  increased 
wages;  terminated  April  7;  negotia¬ 
tions;  in  favour  of  workers. 

Tbanspoetation — 
other  Local  and  Highway- 
Pus  line  office  workers, 
Montreal,  P.Q. 

1 

82 

1,600 

Commenced  April  2;  alleged  dis¬ 
crimination  in  dismissal  of  nine 
workers;  unterminated. 

Bus  drivers  and  mechanics, 
Brandon,  Man. 

1 

10 

18 

Commenced  April  29;  for  inclusion  of 
mechanics  and  shopmen  in  new 
agreement  and  retroactive  date  of 
wage  increase  following  reference  to 
conciliation  board;  unterminated. 
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TABLE  G-2.— STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  CANADA,  APRIL,  1952 (i) 


Industry,  Occupation 
and  Locality 


Number  Involved 


Establish¬ 

ments 


Workers 


Time  Loss 
in  Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars  (2) 


Strikes  and  Lockouts  Commencing  During  April,  1952— Concluded 


Tr.4DE — 

Brewery  warehouse  and 
retail  stores  workers, 
Hamilton,  Dundas, 
Grimsby,  Burlington, 

Ont. 

6 

94 

188 

Service — 

Public  Administration — 

Civic  employees, 

St.  John’s,  Nfld. 

1 

250 

875 

Business  and  Personal — 

Garage  workers, 

St.  John’s,  Nfld. 

15 

700 

2,100 

Commenced  April  22;  for  change  in 
five-day-work-week  schedule  to 
permit  some  Saturdays  off;  termi¬ 
nated  April  23;  return  of  workers 
pending  settlement;  indefinite. 


Commenced  April  1;  alleged  violation 
of  seniority  in  promotion  of  a  worker 
to  forernan’s  job;  terminated  April 
4 ;  conciliation,  and  return  of  workers 
pending  reference  to  arbitration; 
indefinite. 

Commenced  April  28;  for  a  newagree- 
ment  providing  for  increased  wages 
and  other  changes;  unterminated. (*) 


(*)  Preliminary  data  based  where  possible  on  reports  from  parties  concerned,  in  some  cases  in¬ 
complete;  subject  to  revision  for  the  annual  review. 

(2)  In  this  table  the  date  of  commencement  is  that  on  which  time  loss  first  occurred  and  the  date 
01  termination  is  the  last  day  on  which  time  was  lost  to  an  appreciable  extent. 

(p  120  indirectly  affected;  (^)  319  indirectly  affected;  (=>)  30  indirectly  affected;  (')  179  indirectly 
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